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LORDS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
The Session of PartiaMENnT was opened by Commission. 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR delivered 
er PMajesty’s Most Gracious Speech 


Routt or THE Lorps—Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the 
Table (in the usual manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the 
Fifth Session of the Twenty-first Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR InELAND—Writs and Returns electing the Earl 
of Caledon a Representative Peer for Ireland in the room of the 
late Lord Headley, deceased, with the Certificate of the Clerk of the 
ae in Ireland annexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), and Certificate 
read. 


Lorp Mowsray—The House being informed that his Lordship was attend- 
ing with his writ of summons, the Lord Chancellor otphicet to the 
House his Lordship’s descent: Then his Lordship was called in, and 
took the Oath; and then took his place on the Baron’s Bench, next 
below the Lord de Ros 


Tre Kart or Sarnt Germans—Sat first in Parliament after the death of 


his Father. 2 
Lc&097 


Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 
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(January 17.) 
Avdress to Wer Majesty on Wer Most Gracious Speech— 
The QuzEn’s Srrecu having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 


An Address to Her Majesty thereon moved by The Earl of Wharncliffe— 
(The Motion being seconded by The Earl of Loudoun) .. 

After long debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, and ordered to 
be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


OnaremMan oF CommitrEEs—The Earl of RepEspaLtE appointed, nemine 
dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 

CoMMITTEE FOR PrRIvILEGES—appointed. 

Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS—appointed. 


ApprEaL CoMMITTEE—appointed. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 


Message to attend the Lords Commissioners;— The House went ; — and 
having returned ;— 


Privitzeces— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed. 


Outlawries Bill— 
Bill ‘‘ for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries ”’ read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


New Memser Sworn—Lord Burghley, for the Northern Division of the 
County of Northampton .. ee 


Avvress to Wer Majesty on Her MMost Grracious Speech— 
The QuzEn’s Srezcu having been reported by Mr. Spzaxer ;—An humble 
Address thereon moved by Mr. Wilbraham Egerton—(The Motion pee: 
. seconded by Mr. Tennant) we id as 


After debate, Amendment proposed at the end of the Question, to add the 

following paragraph :— 

“ We humbly represent to Your Majesty that, while we are glad to observe that the 
questions of the Grand Jury Laws and Intermediate Education i in Ireland are to be 
brought before Parliament, and while we await information on the nature and scope 
of the proposals which may be submitted, we humbly assure Your Majesty that we 
shall regard it as the duty of Parliament, on the earliest opportunity in the present 
condition of public affairs, to consider, in a wise and conciliatory spirit, the national 
demands which the Irish people have repeatedly raised,’”"—(Mr. Henry) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 


Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Major 0’ Gorman :)— 
After further debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned 
till To-morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JANUARY 18. 


INTEMPERANCE—MorTion For A Setect CommMITTEE— 


Moved that a Select Committee be appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the pre- 
valence of habits of intemperance, and into the manner in which those habits have 
been affected by recent legislation and other causes,—(The Earl of Cork.) 


Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee 


Tue Eastern Parers—Observations, Earl Granville ; Reply, The Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon eS a 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Election of Members) Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The 
Earl of Camperdown) ; read 1* (No. 1) oe ae ee 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JANUARY 18. Page 
QUESTIONS. 
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Tue Eastern Question—Tae Biack Sea, BospHorvus, AND DARDANELLES 
—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer .. 156 
Pustic Bustress—Sunpay Cosine IN Inetaxp—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; ; 

Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 156 
Convicr Prisons—THE Comaisston—Questions, Mr. 0’ Shaughnessy, Mr. 

Childers; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 157 
Pusuic Bustvess—Smony Leaistation—Question, Mr. Leatham ; Answer, 

Mr. Assheton Oross 157 
Marriace wira a Deceasep Wire's S1sreR—CotonrAt LeorstaTion— 

Question, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 158 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
oo Oi or 
Avvdress to Her Majesty on Wer Most Gracious Speech— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [17th January. |—[See p. 126] :—Question again proposed : 


—Debate resumed 159 
After long debate, Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 48, Noes 301; 
Majority 253.—(Div. List, Ayes and Noes) .. 220 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee appointed to draw up the said Address :—List of the Committee 223 


MOTIONS. 
op 

Public Health (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Attorney General 

Sor Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 1] Se 223 
Linen and Yarn Halls (Dublin) Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. 

Attorney General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 2] .. «= - 228 
Factories and Workshops Bill—Ordered (Mr. seed Cross, Sir Henry Selwin- 

Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 3] . a ve «228 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord a Sir Henry Selwin- 

Ibbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill4] .. » 228 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. 

Birley, Mr. Osborne aes Mr. tee Mr. eer presente _ read the — 

time [Bill5]_- 224 
Voters (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Biggar, Mr. Patrick Martin, Mr. Parnell, Mr. anit - 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 6] Be as » 224 
County Infirmaries, &c. (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. ae Mr. “—_ 

ton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 7] <i 224 
Rating: of Towns (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 0’ sereepgai Mr. Butt, Mr. seen ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] ‘ ee os «= «224 
Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill—Ordered ” Mutholland, Mr. re presented, and 

read the first time [Bill 9] : , sore 


County Courts Bill—Ordered (Mr. see Conn, MeL Ripley, Mr. Rowley Hill); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 10] oe oe 224 
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Employers’ Liability for Injuries Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macdonald, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Meldon, Mr. Bass) ; presented, and read the firet time [Bill 11] ‘ 


Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Mr. Jacob Bright) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 12] oe 


Tenants’ Improvements (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Patrick Martin, Major =. 
Mr. O’ Clery, Mr. Fay) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 13] 


Parliamentary Elections (Metropolis) Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. 
Forsyth, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Gordon, Colonel tea saikid Mr. William Edward Kaihatdds 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 14] * 


Queen Anne’s Bounty Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bass, Mr. Monk, Mr. Arthur Bass) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 15] . 


Colonial Marriages Bill—Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Russell iad, Sir 
Thomas Chambers) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 16] ae 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Election Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gray, Mr. Downing, 
Mr. Redmond); presented, and read the first time [Bill 17] - ee 


Waste Lands (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. MacCarthy, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Downing, Mr. 
Shaw) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 18] 


Capital Punishment Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Pease, Mr. eee Mr. wear) 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 19] ee 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Major O’ Gorman, Sir Joseph M' oa 
Mr. Richard Power) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 20] 


Hospitals, &c. (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Maitland, Dr. balieia 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] a ee 


Town Councils, Local Boards, and other Local Moanin: Bodies Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Burt, Mr. Morley); seein and read 
the first time [Bill 22] 


Criminal] Law Evidence Aeeniineet: Bill— Ordered (Mtr. Ashley, Ur. Russell Gurney, 
Mr. Clive); presented, and read the first time [Bill 23] 


Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed 
to, and reported :— Bill ordered (Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Johnston, 
Mr. Richard, Mr. cetit Dr. re Mr. ee presented, _— the first 
time [Bill 24] ‘ 

Entails and Settlements Limitation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw hitivcs Mr. Beaumont, 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Herschell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 24] 


Queen’s Colleges and University (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. 
O’ Shaughnessy, Mr. Gray, Mr. oa, Mr. O° Connor vineales ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 26] .. : ee ee 

Habitual Drunkards Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Ashley, Sir 
Henry Jackson, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. William sais Mr. Richard Smyth) ; ie 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 27] ee 

Real Estate Intestacy Bill—Ordered (Mr. Potter, Mr. Leatham, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. 
Price, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Anderson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 28] 


Hypothec (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Agnew, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, Sir anion 
Douglas) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 29] = 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Lush, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. 
Samuda, Mr. Ritchie); presented, and read the first time [Bill 30] .. 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Lord Hill-Trevor, The Marquess of Hamilton, 
Mr. es" entola Corry, Mr. Chaine); rent and read the first time 
[Bill 31 ee eo 

Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir Robert 
. Anstruther, Mr. Orr dia Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Playfair) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 32] ee oe ee ee 
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Parliamentary Electors Registration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Boord, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Mr. Grantham); presented, and read the first time [Bill 33] .. 


Public Parks (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fortescue Harrison, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
William Holms, Sir George wether: A Sir Windham ANY iitainiai and ome 
the first time [Bill 34] 

Valuation Bill — Ordered (Mr. Ramsay, Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Rodwell, Mr. Joseph Cowen); presented, and read the first time [Bill 35] <4 


Cruelty to Animals Bill—Ordered (Mr. Holt, Mr. Charles whic presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 36] ee se 


Public Baths and Washhouses Bill—Ordered (Mr. Forsyth, Sir Thomas Chambers, 
Mr. Ritchie, Colonel Beresford) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 37] 


Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Sullivan, Mr. — Whitworth, Mr. — ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 38] 


Agricultural Tenants (Security for Improvements) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James 
Barclay, Sir George Balfour, Mr. Earp); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 39] iF " ee + ve 

Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Ward, Mr. Butt, Mr. Collins, Sir Joseph 
M‘ Kenna) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 40] .. oe St 


Union Officers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Redmond, Mr. Gray, Dr. Ward, Mr. Fay); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 41] oi o6 we 


Union Justices (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O’ Sullivan, Major Nolan, Mr. Richard 
Power); presented, and read the fizst time [Bill 42] .. ee 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. inden 
Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. ahem. Mr. Daniel etic presented, = read the first 
time [Bill 43] i 

Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (The O’ Conor 


Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William Johnston, 
Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Redmond) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 44] 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Wolff, Sir 
Charles Russell, Sir Charles papi Mr. Onslow, Mr. ar? ee and read the 
first time [Bill 45] “4 


Divine Worship Facilities Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Birley, Mr. 
Rodwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 46] ar es 


Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Collins, The Marquess 
of Hamilton, Mr. eh Mr. William Wilson); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 47] as ca 2 ue 
Training Schools and Ships Bill—Ordered (Captain Pim, Mr. Wheelhouse); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 48] ‘4 mee ee 


Hypothec (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir George ek Mr. Laing, Mr. 
Barclay); presented, and read the first time [Bill 49] é a 


Land Tenure (Ireland) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Downing, Mr. Butt, Lord Francis 
Conyngham, Mr. Shaw); presented, and read the first time [Bill 50] .. oe 


Assistant County Surveyors (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Johnston, Mr. 
Downing, Mr. Chaine, Mr. Macartney, Mr. si eaeimmeat ; presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 61] .. ve ve oe 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—Ordered (Sir Thomas Chambers, Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Macdonald, Dr. Cameron) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] .. 
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Gun Licence Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. 
rill 63] Mr. ee Mr. Mark Stewart) ; presented, and read the first time 


Tenant Right (Ulster) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Macartney, Mr. William Wilson, Mr. 
Charles Lewis) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 54] +e 


Married Women’s Property Act (1870) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. 
Hibbert, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Goldney, Sir Charles W. Dilke); presented, and 
read the first time [Bili 55] e. be Se ee 

Money Laws (Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. santos Mr. poms presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 56] 2s a 

Clerical Disabilities Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resvlution agreed to, and re- 


ported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Goldney, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Walter Powell) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 57] os $s me oe 


Metropolis Waterworks (Purchase) Bill—Ordered (Sir James M‘Garel Hogg, Sir 
Andrew Lusk, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Rodwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 58] 


Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal Bill—Ordered (Sir Harcourt Johnstone, Mr. Stans- 
Seld, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Mundella) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 59] oe 


Destitute Children (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Moore, Mr. ne 
Mr. Meldon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 60] . 


Inhabited House Duty Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Torr, Mr. 
Alexander Brown) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] oe oe 


Medical Officers’ Qualifications Bill—Ordered (Mr. Errington, Mr. John Maitland, Mr. 
Blennerhassett) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] : 


Ancient Monuments Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Mr. Russell Gurney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 63] ; 


County Boards (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Major Nolan, Mr. rms Mr. O’ Clery, Mr. 
O'Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 64] os 


Voters (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, Mr. Butt, Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 65] ae? ans 





Public Health Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Alexander Brown, Mr. 
Playfair, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Joseph Cowen) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 66].. 


Metropolis Management and Building Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir James 
M‘Garel Hogg, Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Rodwell) ; ree and read the first time 
[Bill 67] 

Borough Voters Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles W. a. Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. 
Boord) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] . ‘ : 


Criminal Law Practice Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr..Serjeant Simon, Mr. Gregory, 
Mr. Herscheli, Mr. Cole) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 69].. 


Intoxicating Liquors (Licences) (Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolu- 
tion agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Meldon, Mr. Whitworth) ; lane 


and read the first time [Bill 70] ee es ee 
Election of Aldermen (Cumulative Vote) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wheethouse, Mr. a 
Mr. Tennant) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 71] ee 


Blind and Deaf-Mute Children (Education) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Wheelhouse, Sir 
Andrew Lusk, Mr. Isaac) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 72] 


Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Alfred Marten, Mr. 
Torr, Mr. Dodds) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 73} oe ee 
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Vaccination Law (Penalties) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Pease, Mr. Walter James, Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Leeman); presented, and read the first time [Bill 74] .. wi 


Church Rates (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘Laren, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Laing, Sir George Balfour) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 75] 


Racecourses (Licensing) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir Thomas Chambers, Sir James 
Lawrence); presented, and read the first time [Bill 76] a mf 


Parliamentary and Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, 
Mr. Henry); presented, and read the first time [Bill 77] 


Irish Peerage Bill—Ordered (Mr. Plunket, Mr. Herbert, Myr. Meri) presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 78] 


Hovrs or Portmve (METROPOLIs)— 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to consider the question whether any and what alteration 
can, without inconvenience, be made in the Hours of Polling at Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections in Boroughs other than the Metropolitan Boroughs, so as to 
afford greater facilities to Electors desiring to record their votes,’—(Sir Charles W. 
Ditke.) 


LORDS, MONDAY, JANUARY 21. 


Rott or THE Lorps—The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the 
Clerk of the Parliaments had prepared and laid it on the Table: The 
same was ordered to be printed (No. 5.) 


Conservancy Navication, &c. Boarps—Txe Sztzcr CommittEz, 1877— 


LxcisLaTion—Question, Observations, The Marquess of Ripon; Reply, 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon :—Short debate thereon 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JANUARY 21. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o. Qo — 


Inpia—Tue West Frontier Poxicy — Question, General Sir George 
Balfour ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

Iretanp —Crmanat Law—Oase or Epmonp M‘ Guarn—Question, Mr. 
O’Reilly ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Cumva—TuE CxuEEFoo ConvENTION—Question, Mr. Stewart ; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke ‘ 

Inp1a—EccLEstAstIcaL SaLarres—Question, Mr. Baxter ; " Answer, Lord 


George Hamilton 

Rattway Brake Powzr—Question, Mr. Baxter ; Answer, Sir Charles 
Adderley 

Inp1a—TuEe MAnARAJAH Somp1s—Question, Mr. Onslow ; ‘Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 


Intanp Revenve—Innasirep Hovse Dury—Question, Mr. Hankey ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

THe Ratmway Commiss1oneERsS—ConTINUANCE OF PowErs—Question, Mr. 
A. Mills; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘6 

Coan Mrves - — Hien Buantyre Coniurery Expiostion— Question, Mr. 
Macdonald ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Czyton — Eoctestasticat Votes — Question, Mr. Alderman M ‘Arthur ; ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Army—Bricave Deréts—CavaLry Orricers—Question, Major O’Beirne ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

GrpraALTAR—TuHE TRADE Orprvance—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, 

Mr, J. Lowther ., ee a aa a 
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Meronant Supriya Act, 1854—Ozrtiricates or Masters anp Mates— 
Question, Mr. Wheelhouse; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

MERCANTILE Manwve--AMERICAN Orricers—Question, Mr. Wheelhouse ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Mercantitze Marine—Dercx Passencrrs—Ewouis anv Inisx SrzamERs— 
Question, Mr. MacCarthy ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Inp1a—Oasz or Private Corsettr—Question, Mr. O’Reilly ; Answer, 
IN oh George Hamilton se 

UESTION——LURKEY AND Grezce—Question, Mr. W. Cart- 

i Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Maura—Revenvez AND TaxaTIon—THE Maxrzsz Nosrirry—Question, Sir 
George Bowyer ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Sours Arrica—OUTBREAK or THE NaTIvE Tarpes—Question, Mr. W. E. 
Forster; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

PaR.iament — Business OF THE Hovsz—ARRANGEMENT ‘or Busmvess— 
Questions, Mr. W. E. Forster, The Marquess of Hartington ; sail 
Mr. Assheton Oross, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 


Tue AppREss IN ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SPEECH— 
Report of Address brought up, and read 
After short debate, Address agreed to: To be presented by Privy 
Councillors. 


Surrry—Resolved, That this House will, _ Wednesday, resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider of the upply to be granted to Her 
Majesty. 

Ways anp Mrans—Resolved, That this House will, upon Wednesday, resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider of the Ways and Means for raising 
the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—ao Qo — 


Union Justices (Ireland) Bill [Bill 42]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. O'Sullivan) . 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’ (Ur. Charles Lowis : fiat 
After short debate, Question put: The House divided ; Ayes 62, Noes 
223 ; Majority 161.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 

Question again proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day seven months,”—(Jr. 
William Johnston.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 38, 
Noes 138 ; Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Second Reading put off 
for seven months. 


Sale ‘ ta Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill 


Moved, at the Bill be now read a second time,” —{ The 0’ Conor Don) 

After cy Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday. 

House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 45]— 
rp) That the Bill be now read a second time,”—({ Sir H. Drummond 
0 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 

mitted for To-morrow, 
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Merchant Seamen Bill— 
Considered in Committee Be 804 


Moved, “That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that ane be given to 
bring i in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Merchant Seamen 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Resolution enperted :—Bill ordered 
i Charles Adderley, Mr. Edward Stanhope); presented, and read the 


time [Bill 79.] 
Sranpina Orpers—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committea,. 315 
Szrzction—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. es ee 
. Breach of Promise of Marriage Bill—Ordered ais Herschell, Mr. Rodwell, Mr. 
Ryder); presented, and read the first time [Bill 80] . as; 816 


Libel Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hutchinson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Cowen, Mr. 
Puleston, Mr. Morley, Mr. Waddy, Mr. Edward — Colonel Gourley); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 81] .. : — 316 


Licensing Laws Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. an Mr. siete sapiens 


and read the first time [Bill 82] ae 316 
Landed Estates Court (Ireland) Leases Bill—Ordered (Mr. French, Mr. Shaw, 

Mr. O Reilly, Mr. Richard Power) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 83] .. «©8168 
Political Prisoners Bill—Ordered (Mr. O’ Connor Power, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. “— 

Cowen, Mr. O’ Donnell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 84] ., 316 
Volunteer Corps (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O’Clery, Major Nolan, Lord Francis 

Conyngham, Major O’ Beirne); presented, and read the first time [Bill 85] oe. O8 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 22. 


Quzen’s SpzecHo—Hzr Masesty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported .. 316 
Metroprotis—Hypr Park Cornzr—Observations, Question, Earl Fortescue; 
Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon i. .. 816 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 22. 


QUESTIONS. 
; —o0oa— 
Tue Doc Tax—Usetess Doos—Question, Sir ae sore — 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 317 
Post Orrice—TuHe American Mart Szrvice — Question, Mr. kndeinin ; 
318 


Answer, Lord John Manners 
PAaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE eataticlanatbionns The 0’Conor Dee: 

Mr. Mowbray; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 319 
Post Orrick—TELeGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH Dididinant-Qeethe; 

Mr. Browne; Answer, Lord John Manners 319 
|S Sa eS oF QuETTa—Question, Mr. O'Reilly ; ‘ciieen: 

Lord George Hamilton ‘i - 820 
Tue Eastern QuesTiIon—TERMs OF ieaieTiaieiaamn OF Tans OF Deum, 

Dec. 25, 1877—Questions, Mr. Childers, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Dillwyn ; 

Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Bourke 820 
Merrororis—Tue New Law eee Colonel Walker ; Answer, 

Mr. Gerard Noel ‘ Aa 322 
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[January 22.) Page 


NOTIONS. 


—o do 


East Inp1a (Pusric Worxs)—Morion ror a Szxxct ComMITTEE— 
Moved, That a Select Committee be pt ‘¢to inquire into and report as to the 
expediency of constructing Public rks in India with money raised on loan,”— 
(Lord George Hamilton) ee a oe ee 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words, “and further to inquire into the best 
means to be ya ke to pervent the recurrence or to mitigate the intensity of famines 
in India ; and whether by greater economy, specially with regard to military and 
other charges which are under the control of the Home authorities, a fund for the 
relief of famines may not be provided without subjecting the people of India to such 
burdensome taxation as will be imposed upon them by the contemplated increase of 
the salt duty,”—(Mr. Faweett.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added: ”—After debate, 
Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


323 


East Inpia (Pustic Worxs)— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into —— a& to the expediency of con- 
structing Public Works in India with money raised on loan, both as regards finan- 
cial results and the prevention of famine,”—(Lord George Hamilton) oe 


And, on February 18, Committee nominated (see page 1919.) 


356 


KitoHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (House or Commons)—Mortion For 

A Setzct CommitrEE— 

Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed, “to control the arrangements of the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant at Arms attend- 
ing this House: ’”—List of the Committee oe oe «» 356 

Moved, ‘‘ That Three be the quorum of the Committee.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “Three,” in order to 
insert the word ‘ Five,”—(Mr. Hardcastle,)—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘Three’ stand part of the Question,” put, 


and negatived. 
Question, ‘‘That the word ‘Five’ be inserted, instead thereof,” put, 


and agreed to. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—o0o— 


Parliamentary Elections (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 14]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Charles W. 


Dithe) ee ee ee ee ee 857 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Parliamentary Franchise (Ireland) Bill [Bill 77]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Meldon) .. 858 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Wednesda 
13th February. 


Pusiic Petrrions— 
Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee .. sw! ee 858 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Oo 


Public Parks (Scotland) Bill [Bill 34]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Fortescue 
Harrison) Py 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday next. 


Hypothec (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill [Bill 49]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( General Sir George 
Balfour) 
After short debate, Moved, “That the Order be discharged, ”_( General 
Sir Brass y Balfour : :)—Motion agreed to:—Order discharged :—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 


Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 4 do now leave the 
Chair,”—( Zhe O’ Conor Don) ‘ 

Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committeo. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Wednesday, 13th February. 


Parliamentary Elections (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 14]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read the third time upon 
Wednesday next. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 24. 


Tue Eastern Question—Srarement sy Her Masesty’s GovERNMENT— 
Question, Saami The Duke of Argyll; Reply, The Earl of 
Beaconsfield , 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 24. 


SupPLEMENTARY Estimate ‘(Navat anp Miuitary Services)—Notice of 
Motion, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ae ae 


QUESTIONS. 


—2o0o— 


Royat Parks, &0.—Kew Garpens—Question, Sir Henry Peek; Answer, 
Mr. Gerard Noel “0 
a or Lanp, &c.—Question, Dr. Brady Answer, Mr. Ainiotoe 
8s é $s 
Cryton—Foop Nixes Gunitioy, Mr. Potter ; ani: Mr. J . Lowther .. 
Matta—Foop Taxzes—Question, Mr. Potter; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 
Mercantrxr Marine — Misstinc Sreamers — Question, Mr. Plimsoll ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley ‘ 
Navy —Jvpic1an Powers or Nava iii nike Gia: Sir Charles 


W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith ., ee 
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[January 24.] 


Gerotocica, Survey or Irrtanp—TueE ‘‘ FrEEMAN’s JouRNAL ’’—Question, 
Mr. Redmond; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach oe a 
Orvm% Buu Eszormzenrs—Retvrns—Question, Mr. M‘Oarthy Downing ; 


Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach its Ri a 
PaRLIAMENTARY Exzction Petitions — LeaisLaTtion — Question, Mr. 
O’Conor ; Answer, The Attorney General ., on ona 
Tue Banxruproy Law—LecistaTion—Question, Mr. Freshfield; Answer, 
The Attorney General 0 - ar oe 
Toe Eastern Quvuzstion — DrespaTcHES oF JANUARY 4, 8, AND 10— 
Questions, Lord Robert Montagu; Answers, Mr. Bourke ne 


Russia anp Turkey — THe War—Proposep Terms or Pzacke—Question, 
Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer “ 
THe SurPLeMENTARY Estimates—Question, Observations, The Marquess of 
Hartington ; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .,. e's 


OrpEerRs or THE Day— 
Moved, “‘ That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notice of Motion for 
a Select Committee on the Public Business of the House,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) ve ee ee ee ae 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notices of Motion 
relating to the Public Business of the House,—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 





MOTIONS. 
oo 


PartiAMENT—Pusiic Busrness—Morion ror A SELECT ComMITTEE— 


Moved, “‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the best means of promoting 
the Despatch of Public Business in this House,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words “and especially to inquire into the desira- 
bility of committing Bills, unless when otherwise ordered, to Grand Committees, 
instead of to a Committee of the whole House,”—(Zhe O’ Conor Don.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added :”—After debate, 

Question put, and negatived. 


Main Question again proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, toadd the words “and whether the endeavour of the Im- 
perial Parliament to deal with the legislative requirements of the three Kingdoms as 
to local affairs has not been a serious obstacle to the due and expeditious discharge of 
the general Business of the House,”—(Mr. 0’ Donnell) vy . 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ”—Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to consider the best means of promoting the Despatch of 
Public Business in this House.” 


PaRLiAMENnT—Pvusiic Bustness—(Harr-past TWELVE RutE)—ReEsoLuTion— 


Moved, “‘ That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be 
taken after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which Order or 
Notice of Motion a notice of opposition or amendment shall have been printed in the 
Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the next previous 
- hal ae and objection shall be taken when such Notice is called,”—(M*. 

owbray oe oe a eee oe 
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[January 24.] Page 
PaRLIAMENT—Pvsiic Bustvess—(Hatr-past Twetve Rutz)—Resotvtion—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word ‘‘That,” in order to insert the words 
“it is inexpedient to deal with the proposed rule in reference to Opposed Business 
after half-past Twelve until the Committee on the Despatch of Public S techie has 
reported to the House,”—(Mr. Hibédert.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolution put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oo 


Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill [Bill 4)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(The Lord 


Advocate) ‘ 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, ‘and committed 


for To-morrow. 


Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland). Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
M‘Laren, Mr. Ernest at Mr, aaeet Jenkins) ; pentane and ae the first time 
[Bill 86] 434 


419 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Dr. Cameron, 
Sir Henry Wolff, Mr. Vans Agnew, Sir William Fraser, Mr. ae Sir — 
Campbell); presented, and read the first time [Bill 87] 434 


Bar Education and Discipline Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor 
General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 88] - 484 


Irish Lanp Act (1870)— 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into the working and results of the 44th, 
45th, and 47th Clauses of ‘The Irish Land Act, 1870,’ and to report whether any 
further facilities should be given for promoting the purchase of land by occupying 


tenants,”—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 
And, on February 7, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 434 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JANUARY 25. 


Sat Finst— 

Arthur Fitzgerald, the Lord Kinnaird—was introduced by virtue of a 
special limitation in the patent dated 1st September 1860, or sat first 
in Parliament after the de ath of his brother George William Fox Lord 
Kinnaird (Lord Rossie and Lord Kinnaird in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom), and took the Oath. 


Tue Eastern QuesTIonN—THE DARDANELLES—MovEMENT OF THE FLEET— 
ResienatTion oF Mrnisters—Question, The Earl of Sandwich ; Poe 


The Earl of Beaconsfield :—Short debate thereon me 435 
Funerat or Vicror EMMANvEL—Question, orphans Lord Dorchester ; 
Reply, The Earl of Beaconsfield .. 454 


MANAGEMENT oF Rartways—Question, The Duke of St. Albans; Answer, 
Lord Henniker :—Short debate thereon d .. 456 















TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, JANUARY 25. 


QUESTIONS. 


Expioration or ArricA—Question, Mr. H. B. Samuelson; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer - oe - 
Tue Irish ConstasuLARY—PayMENTs For Sprcran SEeRvices—Question, 
Mr. Gray ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach bs oe 
GreEece—Drrtomatic CommunicaTions—Question, Mr. W. Cartwright ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer - 0% 
Navy—Tue Mepirerranzan Squapron—Questions, Mr. Gourley ; Answers, 
Mr. W. H. Smith ’ ar ‘es és 
Inpia — Kuetat — Occupation oF Quetta — Question, Mr. Fawcett; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton oe - ee 
Inpia—BrEncaL—ENuANCEMENT OF ReENT—Question, Mr. Ernest Noel ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton es oe ee 
Post Orrice — Private Lerrer Bacs, EpivsurcH — Question, Mr. 
M‘Laren; Answer, Lord John Manners .. "ii sie “y 
Turkey — THe Reports or Oonsvzar Orricers — Question, Mr. J. 
Holms; Answer, Mr. Bourke ect ve oe 
Tue Eastern Quvuestion—Present Position or H.M. Government— 
Questions, Observations, The Marquess of Hartington; Reply, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Short debate thereon .. ve 
CryLon—EooxEsiasticaL Grants—Explanation, Mr. J. Lowther 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——0o— 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Inp1a—Tue Sart Tax—ReEsotvuTion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in oder to add the 
words “the total taxation of salt in India being already excessive should not 
be increased, and especially a very large additional burden on an article so essen- 
tial to life and health should not be — on the populations of Madras and 
Bombay at a time when they are enfeebled and emaciated by a very prolonged and 
severe famine,—(Sir George Campbell,)—instead thereof b's as 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


QureEn’s SprEcH—Her Maszsty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported .. 


Suprpry—CommMItrEE— 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :’-—Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn : 
—Committee deferred till Monday next 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment Bill 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Sharman 
Crawford) .. 5s os is os 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,’ — 
(Mr. Alfred rte): 
Question proposed, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
After debate, Question put:—The House dwided; Ayes 66, Noes 
85; Majority 19.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed .to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 
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Bankruptcy Act (1869) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. 


Norwood, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Ripley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 89] 


Bills of Sale Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill 
ordered (Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Monk, Mr. — ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 90] 


Judicature Acts Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Waddy, Mr. Herschell, Mr. 
Merewether); presented, and read the first time [Bill 91] é - 


Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Bill [Bill 73]— 
Ordered, That the Select Committee on the Parliamentary and Municipal Registration 
Bill do consist of Twenty-one Members. 


Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


LORDS, MONDAY, JANUARY 28. 


Tae Eastern QuesTion—RvssiA AND THE PortTE—RESOLUTION— 


Moved to resolve, That in the o oginien of this House neutrality, whether conditional or 
absolute, in no way prohibits Her Majesty’s Government from adopting such measures 
as are n to conform to the Treaties of 1856, and to rand Ceebatnae 
against an hostile occupation,—(Zhe Lord Campbell) 


After short debate, Moved the Previous Question,—( Zhe Lord EE ) 


Previous Question pet ‘‘ Whether the said Question shall be now put?” 
Resolved in the Negative. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JANUARY 28. 
QUESTIONS. 


a en 


Tue Istz or Man—Ovrsreak or Smartt Pox—Quoestions, Sir James 
Lawrence, Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Mr. Assheton Oross .. 

InpiA—Txe Nizam—Mr. Ouzezast—Question, Mr. Chaplin ; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton oe 

H. “er eam ani inane ats Mr. ‘Gorst ; Answer, Mr. W. H. 

mi és 

Tue Eastern Question—Tae Warn—Tuz Svzz Cawar—Question, Mr. 
Gourley ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ., 

Toe Merropouiran Boarp or WoRrKs AND THE WATER Cosrrawres— 
Question, Colonel Beresford ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Toe Meprcau Pacensston—-Lmcitsrsn—Question, Mr. Mills; Answer, 
Viscount Sandon 

METROPOLIS—PAROCHIAL (Mzrroronrran) Onanrrmas—Question, Mr. James; ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

IrELAND—LorD JUSTICE Currettan—Question, Mr. Gray ; ; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach ei 

Post ee ee ee Mr. Monk ; Answer, Lord John 

anners 

H.M.S. “Bzacrz”—Juproraz Powers or Nava Commanpzrs—Question, 
Mr. Gorst ; Answer, The Attorney General 

Army—Tue Prrax ExPEDITION—ALLOWANCES TO Orricers, &o. —Question, 
Mr. Serjeant Simon; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Tue EasTERN Quzstion — MovemEnt OF, THE FizzT—Question, Colonel 
Mure; Answer, The Chancellor of the. Exchequer iu 


Surersamendex Estmate— THe Ministerrat STATEMENT —Question, The 
Marquess of Hartington; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 
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| January 28.) 


Onprrs oF THE Day— 


Ordered, ep er nah the Day subsequent to Supply and Ways and Means be 
postponed until after the Notice of Motion for fess to bring in a Bill respecting 
unty Government,—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—aAQo— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army anp Navy Szerviczes— 
(In the Committee.) 


as. “ That a sum, not exceeding £6,000,000, be — to Her Majesty, beyond 
the ‘Ordinary Grants of Parliament, towards defrayin oe 8 the Expenses which may be 
incurred, during the year ending on the 31st day of ch 1878, in increasing the 
efficiency of the Naval and Military Services at the present crisis of the War 
between Russia and Turkey,”—{Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 


After long debate, Committee report Progress; to sit again upon 
We 


County Government Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Sclater-Booth) os 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law ‘relating to the 
administration of County business, and to make further provision for 
County Government, ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Secretary Cross, 
hi aad of the Exchequer); presented, and read the first time 
Bill 93. 


Merchant Seamen Bill [Bill 79]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Charles 


Adderley) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read’ a second time, and committed to a Select 


Committee. 


Valuation of Property Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Salt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 94] ‘ 

Highways Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Salt); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 95] ee ve ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 29. 


Toe Eastern Question—Gnrezce—Tue Corresponpence—Question, Ob- 
servations, Lord Emly, Lord Houghton ; Reply, The Earl of Derby :— 
Observations, Earl Granville ih 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JANUARY 29. 
QUESTIONS. 


——-00o— 


Tretanp —Crminat Law—Convicts at Spree Istann—Question, Mr. 
O’Oonnor Power; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 

Law ann Jusrice—Banxrvrr - pepe careers Sir Henry Peek ; 
Answer, The Solicitor General ‘ 

—CreTE—Questions, Mr. Shaw Lafevie} Answers, Mr. Bourke 

IreLanp—Royat Cornecz oF SorEnog, Dvstin—Question, Mr. Gray; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon 

THE taTE Serczant M‘Carrny—Question, Mr. O’Connor Power; Answer, 
Mr, Assheton Cross ee ee oe oe 
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[January 29.} 
Toe Eastern Question — Atrecep Tripre AxiiaNnce — Question, Dr. 
Kenealy; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 
Arrioan ExproraTion—Mr. ee Mr. Anderson ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke .. 


Tue Stave TRADE IN THE Rep Sua—Question, Mr. hetinen: Auewe 
Mr. Bourke 


Toe EasTern Qurerrow—Tunxey AND Gansce—'Tae Ovaaseronbinnos 
—Question, Mr. W. ae Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ., 


Tue Istze or Man— Ovreagsx. or SMALL Pox—Question, Mr. aaa ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 


Tue SvupprEMENTARY Estimate — Notice of PERE eR . W. E. 
Forster 


Tue Eastern Question—THE Wan—Earosran Anurersen-—-Queetion, Mr. 
Chaplin ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer at 

Sours Arrican CoNFEDERATION—OUTBREAK OF THE Native Tripes— 
Question, Sir Henry Holland; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE Warer Surrty—Postponement of Motion, 
Mr. E. 8. Howard ee oe oe 


MOTION. 
—aQro— 
DunxketD Brivcr Torrs—MorTion ror an ApDRESS— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be gra- 
ciously — to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the administration of the 
Dunkeld Bridge Tolls, and to ascertain, with items in detail, the real state of the 
account of moneys received and expended by the Dukes of Athole in connection with 
the said trust,”—(Mr. O'Donnell) .. 


After short debate, Question put :—The Magis divided ; ses 79, Hoss 
189; Majority 118.—(Div. ist, No. 5.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0ome 


Racecourses (Licensing) Bill [Bill 76]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Anderson) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
R. Power.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 84, 
Noes 82; Majority 2. —_(Div. List, No. 6.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


Libel Law Amendment Bill [Bill 81]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Hutchinson) .. 
[House counted out. } 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30. 


Tue Vore or Crepit (SupPuementary Estmmates)—Notice, Captain Pim 
VOL. COXXXVIL. [rump szntzs. ] [@] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—ANon— 


Criminal Law Evidence Amendment Bill [Bill 23]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,” —(Mr. 


Serjeant Simon.) 
apes ee osed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”’ 
After debate, Question put:—The House diwided; Ayes 185, Noes 


76; Majority 109.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to Bill read a second time, and committed 


to a Select Committee. 


Dental Practitioners Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Sir Philip nr Mr. snihe 
Dr. Lush) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 96] 


Threshing Machines Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Te at 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 97] ° : 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 31. 


Toe Eastern QuesTion—MOovEMENTS OF THE BritisH FLeET—Questions, 
Observations, Lord Campbell, Earl Stanhope; Reply, The Earl of 
Derby :—Question, Observations, The Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 


gomery :—Debate thereon he 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JANUARY 31. 
QUESTIONS. 


—O0>o— 


Army—TsEe Roya Warrant or 1877—Anticte 88—Question, Mr. 
Price ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
Hicuways. Brz—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 


Booth 
Crown TEINDS (Soortaxn)—Lnarstimox—Question, Mr. J. W. Barclay ; 


Answer, The Lord Advocate 
Tur Eastern Question—Britisn SupsEcrs IN ConsTaNTINOPLE—Question, 


Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Bourke ; 
Inp1a—Kuetat—OcouraTion oF QuETra—Question, Mr. Grant Duff ; . 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton 
Errine Forrst—Lecistation—Question, Mr. " Coope; Answer, Mr. Gerard 


Noel 
Tux Eoyertan Opeqtsk (CrzoraTRa’ 8 Nexp1z)—Question, Mr. Heygate ; ; 


Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel .. 

Ramways—LEvEL Crossing AT Ransroox—Question, Major bien; Auswir, 
The Attorney General 

Toe tATE Serceant M‘Carroy—TueE Travrm—Question, Mr. al 
Power; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ? 

THE Basviie QurstTion — TELEGRAPHIC Conmronsagnon.. In TurRKEY — 
Question, Mr. Chaplin ; Answer, Mr. Bourke re 

THe GREEKS—OoRRESPONDENCE OF Mr. GtapstonE (M. Necroronrz)— 
Question, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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[January 31.] 
HyprorHop1A—LEGIsLaTIon—Question, Lord Claud Hamilton; Answer, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
THe Eastern Question — Tue Aruistice—ADVANCE or THE Russtan 
Forces — Question, Mr. Chaplin; Answer, The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer .. SS . ar a 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0o-— 


Surrpiy—Order for Committee read; Motion mado, Sed Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’ 


Tae Suprrementary Estimatre—Amendment es 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, having been informed in Her Majesty's Gracious Speech 
that the conditions on which Her Majesty’s neutrality 1s founded had not been 
infringed by either belligerent engaged in the war in the East of Europe, and 
having since received no information sufficient to af a departure from the 
policy of neutrality and peace, sees no reason for adding to the burthens of the 
a , by voting ie 8 0 ss SBE William Edward wines, demesne 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— (Mr. Trevelyan :)— 
Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till. To-morrow. 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 45]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. “pe Ap 
Bill reported; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


Commons— 
Select Committee appointed, Six Members to be nominated by the House and Five 


by the Committee of Selection, “to consider every Report made by the Inclosure 
Commissioners certifying the expediency of any Provisional Order for the inclosure or 
regulation of a Common, and presented to the House during the present Session, 
before a Bill be brought in for the confirmation of such Order :’’—Five to be the 
quorum. 

Instruction to the Committee, That they have power, with respect to each such Provi- 
sional Order, to inquire and report to the House whether the same should be confirmed 
by Parliament; and, if so, whether with or without modification; and, in the 
event of their being of opinion that the same should not be confirmed, except subject 
to modifications, to report such modifications accordingly with a view to such Pro- 
visional Order being remitted to the Inclosure Commissioners.—(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson.) 


TournPrke Acts ContrInuaNcE— 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Sixth and Seventh Schedules of ‘The 
Annual Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1877 :’ ”’—List of the Committee a 
Instruction to the Committee, That they have power to inquire and report to the House 
under what conditions, with reference to the rate of interest, expenses of manage- 
ment, maintenance of road, payment of debt, and term of years, or other special 
arrangements, the Acts of the Trusts mentioned should be continued. 
Ordered, That all Petitions referring to the continuance or discontinuance of Turnpike 
Trusts be referred to the Committee. —(Mr. Sait.) 
Parliamentary Elections (Boroughs) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Yeaman, Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, Mr. Muntz, Dr. mts Mr. ee: presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 98] - “ ve 
LORDS, FRIDAY. . FEBRUARY 1. 


PaRtiAMENTARY Parzrs—Observations, ‘The Marquess of Ripon ; Reply, 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon - i 
Tue Eastern QueEsTION—ADVANCE OF THE RussIAN Ansrzs—Questions, 
Lord Campbell, Earl Granville; Answers, The Earl of Derby re 
PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovsz—Observation, Earl Granville i 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 


QUESTIONS. 


Inp1Aa—Mapras Harsovrn—Question, Mr. Smollett; Answer, Lord George 


Hamilton 
Prisons Aot—VIsITING Commrrrees—Question, Mr. Hibbert ; Answer, 


Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ 
Counry Boarps But — Perry Szsstonat Drsrricrs — : Question, Mr. 


Hibbert; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 
Exzementary Epucation Act, 1876—Question, Mr. Chamberlain ; Answer, 


Viscount Sandon 

THz Eastern Quzstion—Questions, Mr. Potter, Dr. Kenealy, Mr. E. 
Jenkins, The Marquess of Hartington; Answers, Mr. sass The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o. 0 -o— 


Surprpry—Tue Svurrtementary Estmmate-—ApsourneD Depate—[SEconp 
Nicut ]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [31st aeant “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” (for Committee of Supply). 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the debate be now sitteneads ” (Mr. 
Gladstone : :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 


PaRLIAMENT—BusInEss oF THE HovsE—Question, Earl Granville ; Answer, 
The Earl of Beaconsfield 

Tue EastERN QueEstion—THE Axmist1ce—Questions, Earl Granville ; ; 
Answer, The Earl of Derby o% + 


Private Birts—Stranpine OrpERs— 

Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time after Tuesday the 11th day of June next: 

Ordered, That when a Bill shall have passed this House with amendments this order 
shall not apply to any new Bill sent up from the House of Commons which the 
Chairman of Committees shall report to the House is aipecaeeen the same as the 
Bill so amended,—( The Earl of Redesdale) J 


Toe Eastern Question—TuHE PRR a Earl De 
La Warr; Reply, The Earl of Derby :—Short debate thereon 


Private Birts— 
Standing Orders Committee appointed :—List of the Committee 


OpposeD Private Briiis— 
Committee appointed :—List of the Committee < 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN USHER oF THE Biack Rop— 


Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee eee os 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 


QUESTIONS. 
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Cnvurch or Enoranp—Tue Buriat ren Mr. a: 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Oross 

Pustic Heatran Act —Meprtoat OFFICERS oF ; Huaxen—Question, Colonel 
Naghten ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Frrenpty Socretres—Poor Law AmeEnpMENT Act, '1876—Quostion, Mr. 
Mellor; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . 

SoutH Cuseasier — Nationa Portrair GALLERY — Gnetion; Mr. 
Beresford Hope ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

TurKEY—THE War—Tue Buiack Sea Ports—Question, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

THE Easrzny QuEsTION — EE, Oe, Lord "Bamond Fitz- 
maurice; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

TurkEY — ALLEGED OvurracEs In Buiearim — sacsssn, Mr. James; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

THe Eastern Question — THE Ammer — ~ Questions, Major Nolan, 
The Marquess of geri, am Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

TurkEY—Tue InsvuRRECTIONS IN Beams i'sen unhnoowin, &o.- — 
Question, Mr. Ashbury ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

TurKEY—CrETE—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, Mr. Bourke iy 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—onnm — 


Surpry —Tue Suprrementary Estmate — Apjournep DesaTtz — Tuirp 
Niext— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question Na January], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” (for Caaatiee ‘of Supply) :—Question again ar ieet$ — 


Debate resumed 
After long debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now  alitcnarinnl;*: 7 
( Colonel Stanley : :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Ecclesiastical Buildings (Fire Insurance) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bian Mr. Goldney, 
Mr. Whitweil) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 99] , 


County Courts Jurisdiction Bill—Ordered (Mr. Norwood, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Mr. 
Watkin Williams, Mr. Waddy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 100] 


PrintiIne— 
Select Committee gay “to assist Mr. Speaker in all matters which relate to the 
Printing executed by Order of this House, and for the purpose of selecting and 
arranging for poy Returns and pon presented in ee . Motions made 

by Members of this House: ”—List of Committee oe 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 
Private Brris— ; 


Ordered, That no Bill originating in this House authorising any inclosure of lands 
under special report of the Inclosure Commissioners for ngland and Wales, or 
confirming any scheme of the Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, shall 
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1025 


be ted a firet tiene after Theedéy the Oh day of, April nent: {and other Orders} .. 1025 
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Tue Eastern deinen Suomen The Earl of Airlie; Reply, The 

Earl of Derby 1026 
Te IsLanp oF Crerz—Question, ‘Observations, Lord Colchester, The Duke 

of Argyll; Reply, The Earl of Derby .. oy 1035 
Entail Amendment (Scotland) Bill cs ant (The Duke * Anevi read 1* 

(No. 15) a . 1038 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—oi0ic— 
Dublin Southern District Tramways Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time ”’ . 1038 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Tramway Burs— 


Moved, *‘ That every Opposed Tramway Bill of the present Session, whereby it is pro- 
posed to authorize the use of steam or other mechanical power, be referred to a Select 
Committee of Nine Members, Five to be nominated by the House and Four by the 
Committee of Selection ; and that such of the Potitioners against the Bills as pray to 
be heard by themselves, their Counsel or Agents, as shall have presented their Peti- 
tions in accordance with the Standing Orders, be heard upon their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the Bills against such massa 
“That Five be the quorum of the Committee,”—(Mr. Raikes) : -» 1047 


Motion agreed to. 
QUESTIONS. 


oo — 
GREENWICH aye eligi y Mr. P. A. Taylor ; Answer, Mr. W. 
H. Smith .. .. 1047 
Epvcation (Scotztanp) Acr — “'Scnoot Sirzs — Question, Mr. J. W. 
Barclay ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. . 1048 
Prisons Act, 1877—Tue Ruies anp Basutirross—Question, Mr. 0” Dotiaine 
Power; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ois . 1049 
Prisons (IrEvanD) Act—TxHe RvuizEs anp Rneuuspeenn—-Gusstion, Mr. 
O’Connor Power; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. .. 1049 


Turxey—CreTeE—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 1050 
Post OFFicE—APPOINTMENT oF Orric1ats—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; 


Answer, Lord John Manners bet . 1050 
Tue Eastern Question—TsuEe War—Laws oF Muereenray—-Cyesetion, Sir 
George Campbell; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. . 1051 
Tae wate Serceant M‘Carroy—TueE Inquiny—Question, Mr. 0’ Conniot 
Power; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross... . 1051 
Eorrr--Cokaneronparon BETWEEN FRANCE AND Hiaiiine—-Ceedion, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 1052 
Merropotis—THE Axuney-Tanesce (Hypz Park) Iuenovaxant Bui— 
Question, Sir Henry James; Answer, Mr. Gerard Noel 1052 
Inpia — Toe Native Portce or Brencat — Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton 1053 
Turkey — Reicious Pzrsxcurion 1x BuieaRra — Question, Mr. Holt ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1054 


IrELAND—TuHE Royat Irish ConsTaABULARY Funp—Question, Mr. Gray ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach WA é% «+ 1055 
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Onmanat Law — Assavtts upon THE PoLice in MERIONETHSHIRE — 
Question, Sir William Bagge ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 
Tue Buniats Question — — Sir Charles Forster; Answer, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan . ‘ 
Toe Eastern Question—TuE ‘Sin -Diienin IN THE ‘Natasa Sza— 
Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Bourke 
Tae Supprementary EstmmatE—Tue Desate or Frmay—Personal Ex- 
planation, Mr. Trevelyan 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now Siete pn Wyndham :)— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PERTH County Exxzction—Return amended .. ;% ing 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—<— 0 — 


age STA SupPLeMENTARY EstimaTE—ApjournneD Dzpate. [FourtH 
1GHT ]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment ake pes 
to Question sist Jamu Taitary “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair ” (for Committee of Supply). 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, 7__( Ur. 
Rylands :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— SQ 


Land Tenure (Ireland) Bill [Bill 50)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Mr. M‘ Carthy 
Downing) én 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”’—(Sir 
John Leslie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After long debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 86, Noes 
286; Majority 200. —(Diy. List, No. 8.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Public Prosecutor Bill— Ordered (Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Watkin 
Williams, Mr. Serjeant. Simon) ee ee ee . 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


Tue Eastern QuEstion — Questions, Observations, Lord St. Leonards, 
Earl Granville ; Replies, The Earl of Beaconsfield, The Earl of Derby : 
—Short debate ’thereon ee ee ee ee 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o. 00 


pases Hosrrrat—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Assheton 

88 

Turkey — THE ik We OF THE Bucs ies hapelton Mr. 
Collins; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Gunuany—Rarso100s RerverEes—Question, Sir George Bowyer Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

snge tam EncinEERs—Question, Mr. E. J. Reed ; Answer, Mr. W. H. 

mit oe 

PaRLiAMENT— REPORTS OF Dunarne—Question, Mr. Bodin ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Exptostves Act, 1875 — ConvEYANCE oF Exttosrves — ‘Question, Mr. 
Gourley; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 

Metropouitan Boarp oF Wonxe— Wiis OPERA ovies—Quesiion, 
Colonel Beresford ; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg . 

Turkey — THE Vhasiieniies--- ideas OF THE FLEET — Cnestion, Mr. 
Dillwyn ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Army—Txe Royan Warrant, 1877—Question, Mr. Dunbar ; ale. 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy ; 

Taz Eoeyrrian OBELISK (Ormoparna’ 8 Nukbzz)—Question, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Army—Tre Avxmiary Hosprrat, Wootwice—Question, Mr. Onslow ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Tue Eastern Question—TIHE War—TuHE Seerer—Qaestion, Coleesl 
Barne; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue Eastern Question —A ConrErENcE — Question, Mr. Whitwell ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue Eastern QuEestion—TxHE SuPPLEMENTARY Youn<-Qoevrarnox OF Con- 
STANTINOPLE BY THE Rvusstans—Questions, The Marquess of Hart- 
— Answer, The Chancellor of the ese eae —Short debate 
thereon ve 


Answer, Tho 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o0Nwe— 


Suprry — Tue SuprremenTary Estimate — ApsournEeD DrsatTe — Firru 
Nicut— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [81st January], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ”’ 
(for Committee of Supply): — Question again proposed :—Debate 
resumed 

After short debate, Moved, * That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( The 
Marquess of Hartington : :)—After further debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn :—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question proposed, ‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 
Richard :\—After further debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘“ That Mr. § eaker do now leave the Chair,” put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 295, Noes 96; Majority 199. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes és se 
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SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Moved, ** That a ued not exceeding £6,000, sed Ph granted to Her Majesty, beyond 
the ordinary Gran ts of Parliament, towards d the Expenses which may be 
incurred, during the year ending on the 31st / of ving the, 1878, in increasing the 
bea of th the Naval and itary Services at the present crisis of the War 

ussia and Turkey.” 


Commnliies report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 
Hypothec (Scotland) (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Sir George Balfour, Lord Douglas Gordon, 


Mr: Laing, Mr. James Barclay) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 101] +» 1814 
County Courts Jurisdiction (No. 2) Bill—Ordered * Eardley Wilmot, Mr. sic 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 102] 1314 


Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mellor, Mr. 
Merewether, Sir Charles Forster, Mr. Ppp, Mr. — Mr. ens presented, - 


read the first time [Bill 103] 1314 
Debtors Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Marten, Mr. Osborne thi Sir sas 
Jackson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 104] : 1314 


Army (Royat ARTILLERY AND Encrneer Orricers’ ARREARS OF Pay)— 


Ordered, That the Select Committee of last Session on Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineer Officers’ Arrears of Pay be re-appointed:—That the Committee do consist ; 
of Seventeen Members :—List of the Committee .. 1314 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
Tue Eastern Quvuestion—TuHEe ARMISTICE—DESPATCH OF THE FLEET TO 


ConsTANTINOPLE — Question, Observations, Lord Hammond; Reply, 
The Earl of Derby :—Short debate thereon os .. 1815 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o- Qo 


Tue Eastern QvuEstion—B.LockapE oF THE Brack Sra—Question, Mr. 


Gourley ; Answer, Mr. Bourke ea .., 1822 
Inp1a — Mapras—Commission on THE SALT tieve-~nestion: General Sir 
George Balfour; Answer,-Lord George Hamilton bs .. 1323 
MERCHANT Serrrma Acts, 1854 anp 1876—Tue ‘‘ CaLEnick ’— Question, 
Sir Colman Rashleigh ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 1323 
Tue Eastern Qvuestion—RvssiA AND Pali: Aneation, Lord Robert 
Montagu; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. .. 1824 
Tue Batric Sea—Question, Lord Robert nen Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer .. 1324 
Deato oF Pore Prius IX. esines OF THE Cisaicniira-anabsean: Mr. 
O’Clery ; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 1325 
Sourn Arrican CoNFEDERATION—THE Kaien Cita clealiss Mr. 
A. Mills; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ais +. 1825 


THE Raerans Qurestion—TuHE Armistice—DersPATcH OF THE FLEET TO 
ConsTANTINOPLE—ENTRY OF THE FrrET—Questions, The Marquess of 
Hartington, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Bright, Sir John Kennaway, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Lord Robert Montagu ; Answers, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord John Manners a a »» 13825 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—angrn— 


Suprry—Tue SurrprEMENTARY EstimaTE— 


Motion made, and en Proposed, “That Mr. at do now leave 
the Chair” 1332 
Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Question [February 7] again proposed . 1835 
After long debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 328, 
Noes 124; Majority 204. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes a és .. 1417 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


Tue Eastern QuEstion—THE DaRDANELLES—MOVEMENTS OF THE FLEET— 
PosTPONEMENT oF Notice—Observations, Lord Campbell ; Questions, 
The Earl of Dunraven, Earl anes Answers, The Earl of 
Beaconsfield, The Earl of Derby ‘ - .. 1420 





COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
QUESTIONS. 


—0.o.— 


Inpia — Inpran Finance—Crvi. Exprenpirure — Question, General Sir 


George Balfour ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton F .. 1428 
Cutna—THE CxEF00 ConvENTION—Question, Mr. Mark Stewart ; Answer, 

Mr. Bourke .. 1423 
Tre Crvit Service—SELEctT Commrrrer, 1876- 77—Question, Mr. Childers ; : 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1424 


THE Eastern QuvEstIon—THE DARDANELLES—MOovEMENTS OF THE FLEET— 
Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. se oF 04 .. 1424 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—onn— 


Suppty—Tue SuprerEMenTary EstrimaTE— 


Resolution [8th February] reported ws ‘ee .. 1424 
After debate, Resolution agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Moved, “‘That towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to raise any sum, not exceeding 
£6,000,000, by an issue of Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or Treasury Bills” 1452 


After short debate, Motion agreed to, 
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Ways anp Mzans—Committee—continued. 


(1.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Maj jesty’s Treasury be As orized to raise any sum, not exceeding 
£6,000,000, by an issue of Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or Treasury Bills. 

(2.) Resolved, That the E aguae pal of all Exchequer Bonds which may be so issued shall 

e ee 


be paid off at par at tion of any period not exceeding three years from the 
date of such Bond. 

(3.) Resolved, That the interest of all such Exchequer Bonds shall be early, 
and shall be charged upon and issued out of the Consolidated F i the the Dated 


Kingdom, or the growing produce thereof. 

(4.) Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on ths 31st day of March 1878, the sum of £6,000,000 
be granted, out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingd om. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Wednesday ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Factories and Workshops Bill [Bill 3}— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second ee Assheton 
Cross) ; . 1454 
Amendment diiaiined, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in any measure for the consolidation and amendment of the Law relating to 
Factories and Workshops, it is desirable, in the interests alike of employers and 
employed, that all ras ng and manufactures employing the same class of labour should 
be placed upon the same footing, and under the same protective and restrictive 
regulations,”—(Mr. Tennant,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 21st February. 


Election of Aldermen (Cumulative se! Bill [Bill 71)— 
Order for Second Reading read re . 1483 


[House counted rae ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Taz Cape—Tue Karrrr Oursrzak—Question, The Earl of Kimberley ; 
Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon .. 1488 


THe Eastern Question—Questions, Observations, Earl Granville ; Reply, 
The Earl of Derby és ee ; = 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill— 


Bill for making better provision respecting contagious and infectious 
diseases of cattle and other animals—presented (The Lord President) .. 1485 
After short debate, Bill read 1*. (No. 22.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


acai Hie hotaeadeD 
Manchester Corporation Water Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” a .. 1503 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,” —(Mr. 
Stafford Howard.) 
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Manchester Corporation Water Bill (by Order)—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, ‘Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Goldsmid : in 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 

List of the Committee ms ve ae .- 1538 


QUESTIONS. 


—o Oia 


Sours ArricAn ConFEDERATION—THE Zutv Kine — Question, Mr. E. 


Jenkins ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ne .. 1533 
Fisnerres — DENMARK — RE-APPEARANCE OF THE HeERRINGS—Question, 

General Sir George Balfour; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1584 
Tue Eastern Question—THE DARDANELLES—MOVEMENTS OF THE F'LEET— 

Question, Major Nolan; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith .. .. 1534 


Tue Eastern Question—THEe DArDANELLES—THE ConpDITIONS oF PEACE 
—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer .. ee 1535 
Inpia—Sir Joun Srracuey’s Suimeme-Sentiii, ence Sir George 

Balfour; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 1585 
Sate oF Foop anp Drvues Act, ie a ri Mr. iii Answer, 

Mr. Sclater-Booth nA . 1535 
Tue Eastern Quvuestion—Tue Rvssian Conilaibais OF Picise 1877— 

Questions, Sir Alexander Gordon; Answers, Mr. Bourke 1536 
SovrH — Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; ssi Sir Mix. dined 

Hicks-Beach . ‘ . 1537 
PARLIAMENT — pennies OF THE Hows — tex ea ae a 

Question, Mr. Parnell; Answer, Mr. Speaker ¥ 1588 
Poor Law (Scortanp)—Deportation oF Irish Pavrers— Question, Major 

Nolan; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross + an .. 1589 

MOTION. 
—a>Niomo— 


Ouvron Livincs—Resotvrion— 


Moved, “ That it is desirable to adopt measures for preventing simoniacal evasion of 
the ‘Law, and ne abuses in the sale of we in private —— — 
Leatham) 1540 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the better to enable the adoption of measures for preventing simoniacal evasion 
of the Law and checking abuses in the sale of livings in private patronage, it is ex- 
pedient that the Law of Simony, and the circumstances under which the sale of 
livings in private patronage are by Law allowed, should be defined by Parliament,” 
—(Mr. Goldney,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After short _— | House counted out. } 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oo — 


Voters (Ireland) Bill [Bill 6)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Biggar) .. 1568 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day six months,” — 
(Mr. Charles Lewis. Ae 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 96, Neos 
134; Majority 38, —(Div. List, No. 11.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Valuation Bill [Bill 35]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Ramsay) .. 1586 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Ways and Megans— Resolutions [February 11] reported, and agreed to :— Bills ordered 


(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Colonel Stanley) “F .. 1596 
Exchequer Bonds, &c. Bill—Presented, and read the first time [Bill 107] .. 1596 
Consolidated Fund (£6,000,000) Bill—Presented, and read the first time .. 1596 
Homicide Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Whitwell) ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 108] is , «» 1596 


Lunacy Law— 
Select Committee of last Session to inquire into the operation of the Lunacy Law, so 
far as it regards the security afforded by it — violations me — _— 


re-appointed :—List of the Committee 1596 
Tenants Protection (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arthur Moore, Mr. Patrick aver 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 109] sd ‘ 1597 
Conge d’Elire Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. mere Mr. shaidiian — and read 
the first time [Bill 110] : -» 1697 
Weights and Measures Bill—Ordered aii Edward Stanhope, Sir Charles Adderley, 
Mr. Attorney General) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 111] oo NOT 
Local’Government Provisional Orders (Bristol, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Salt, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 112] .. 1597 
Convention (Ireland) Act Repeal Bill—Ordered (Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. Stacpoole, Mr. 
Downing, Dr. Brady, Mr. O’ Connor Power, Mr. O’ pied presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 113] 1597 
Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (ar. Parnell, Mr. 'Shavginea) 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 114] a's ee 1697 
Absentee Proprietors (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Parnell, Mr . O’ Shaughnessy, Mr. 
Patrick Martin) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 115] as .. 1598 
Trish Church Act (1869) Amendment vase dade (Mr. Parnell, Mr. Fay); 
é ee .. 1698 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 116] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


Tue Eastern Question—TuHE ConreRENCE—ConsTANTINOPLE—MOVEMENTS 
oF THE Fret — Questions, Lord Campbell, Earl Granville, Lord 
Dunsany ; Answers, The Earl of Derby .. ee -. 1598 
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[February 14.] 
Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Bill— 


Bill to regulate the Law relating to the trial of offences committed on the 
sea within a certain distance of the coasts of Her Majesty’ s dominions— 


presented (The Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Bill read 1%. (No. 23. we 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
QUESTIONS. 


—oQo— 


Law a JusticE—J vrors—Question, Mr. J. Cowen; Answer, Mr. Assheton 
TOSS 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Beacrz ”__JuproraL Powers OF Nava Commanpers—Question, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

GrEeENwich Hospirau Fonp — Navat Pernsrons—Question, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Tue Herrina Fisnery CoMMIssION — Question, Sir Alexander Gordon ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Army—Tue Karrirn OvurspREAK—ARMY Surazons—Question, Dr. Ward ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

County GOVERNMENT IN IreLanp—Question, "Major Nolan; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach : 

Crmumat Law—ImprisonMENT OF a Caitp— ‘Question, Mr. ‘A. M‘Arthur ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Army Rank—C.Lerks oF THE Roya. ENGINEER DeParTment—Question, 
Mr. Goldsmid; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

TurkKEY — TrapE IN THE Brack Sg, &c. — Question, Lord Claud 
Hamilton ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Tue Eastern QuEsTIoN—ConsTANTINOPLE—MOovEMENTS OF THE Fieer— 
Questions, Mr. E. Jenkins, The Marquess of Hartington, Sir Lawrence 
Palk, Mr. Lowe, Sir Charles W. Dilke; = Mr. W. H. Smith, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a oo 


Consolidated Fund (£6,000,000) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


County Government Bill [Bill 93]— 
ae so the Bill be now read a second acta haul Sclater- 
oot, oe , 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘ with a view to simplify and strengthen local self-government, it is desirable, 
with as little delay as possible, to bring each sanitary district and poor law union 
within the area of one county, and to give to the ratepayers in and of such districts 
the power of directly electing members to the county board exceeding in number 
the representatives of justices,”—(Mr. ‘Stansfeld,)—instead thereof. 

Question a “‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question.” 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Zord 

Edmond Fitzmaurice : :}—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Monday 

next. 
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[February 14.] 


Licensing Laws Amendment Bill [Bill 82)— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Staveley Hill) ‘3 od va 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till 
Monday next. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. oe a Se 
Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 

again,” —(Mr. O’ Sullivan :)}—After short debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided; Ayes 20, Noes 79; Majority 59.-(Div. List, 
No. 12. 

Moved, me That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,” — (Mr. 
O’ Shaughnessy :)—Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 20, 
Noes 77 ; Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 13.) 

Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do — Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,”—(Mr. Onslow :)—After short debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided; Ayes 25, Noes 37; Majority 12.—(Div. List, 
No. 14.) 

Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Charles 
Lewis :)—After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 6, Noes 56; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 15.) 

Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do et Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,”’—(Zhe O’ Conor Don:)—Motion agreed to:—Oommittee report 
Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herschell, Sir Henry 
Holland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 117] ‘3 5 


Companies (Foreign Shareholders) Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Sir Andrew 
Lusk, Sir Charles Mills, Mr. Charles Praed); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 118] je 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Tue Eastern Question—THEe Terms or THE ArmisticE—Observations, 
Lord Campbell oe é. . 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill (No. 17)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl Stanhope) a 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* (according to order), and committed to a 

Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o0icor— 


Manchester Corporation Water Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘That it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on the Manchester Corpora- 
tion Water Bill, that they have power to inquire into and report upon the present 
sufficiency of the water supply of Manchester and its neighbourhood, and of any 
other sources available for such supply: To consider whether permission should be 
given to make use of any of the Westmoreland and Cumberland Lakes for the 
purpose ; and, if so, how far, and under what conditions: To consider the prospective 
requirements of the populations situated between the Lake District and Manchester : 
To inquire and report whether any, and if so, what, provisions should be made in 
limitation of proposals for the exclusive use of the water of any of the said lakes,’”— 
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[ February 15.] 
Manchester Corporation Water Bill (by Order)—continned. 
Amendment , to leave out the words “‘ between the Lake District 


and Manchester,’”’ in order to insert the words ‘‘in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire,” —(Mr. Whitwell,)—instead thereof. 

Question roposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Amendment proposed, after the words ‘‘ Manchester and” to insert the 
words ‘‘ the towns in,” —(Mr. Serjeant Spinks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted :”—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, 


and records. 
Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 
List of the Committee 
QUESTIONS. 
—o oo — 


Merropoiis — Newsrarer Kriosques — Question, Sir TS Wilmot ; 
Answer, Sir James M‘Garel Hogg 

Roaps—Sourn WaAtzs Disraict—Question, "Mr. Blake ; ; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth 

Russia — PotEes IN Turxzy — Questions, Mr. Owen Lewis, Mr. John 
Bright; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

Post OFFICE — THe Inp1 Mar Conrracr — Question, "Mr. Bentinck ; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

ee CatHoLics—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. W. H. 

mith 

Torxey—Tue War — Austrian Interests — Question, Mr. Gladstone ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Turkey—Tue War—Russian Sartors—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Sout Arrica—Txe Karrir OvrsrEak—Question, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

THe Eastern Question—ConsTANTINOPLE—MovEMENTS or THE Fieer— 
Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Tue Eastern Question—BEssaRABlA—Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
Mr. Courtney, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Goldsmid; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

PAaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovsz—Question, Mr. Dillwyn Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer . > 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


Buriats—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, “in the opinion of this House, the time has arrived when the long pending 
controversy as to interments in parish churchyards ought to be closed, by per- 

mitting such interments either without any burial service or with the burial ser- 
vices preferred by the relatives or friends of the deceased, and conducted by sre 
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| February 15.] Page 
Surriy—Order for-Committee read—continued. 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question:”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 242, Noes 227 ; Majority 15. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ws os .. 1836 
Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday 
next. 


Criminal Law Practice Amendment Bill [Bill 69]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Hr. cet 
Simon) . 1840 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday 15th March. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


Tue Eastern Question—Tue ArmistTIcE—TuHe TREATIES OF 1856 AND 
1871 — Observations, The Earl of Derby, Earl Granville, Lord 


Campbell .. 1841 
THe Eastern Question — Movements OF THE Fize1T—Questions, Earl 
Granville; Answers, The Earl of Derby . . 1842 
Tue Easrern Question — THE Britisu Ampassapor at THE Porte— 
PersonaL Vinpication—OQObservations, The Earl of Derby .. 1843 
Parliamentary Elections (Metropolis) Bill (No. 12)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl Cadogan) 1844 


After short debate, Motion agreed to: — Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—oor 

Army (Inztanp)—Marrizep Sonpiers’ QuarTErs—Lonerorp Barracks— 

Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 1846 
Navy—H.M.S. ‘Netson”’ — Question, Mr. Dalrymple; Answer, Mr. 

W. H. Smith . 1847 
TurKEY—BritisH SuBJECTs IN ConstanTIvoPLE—Question, “Mr. J. Holms; ; 

Answer, Mr. Bourke a . 1847 
CooLiE EMIGRATION TO THE Mavrrrrvs—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. . 1848 


THe Eastern QuEsTIon—THE Concress—Otvin anp Reuictous Liwerty 
In Potanp—Question, Colonel Beresford ; Answer, The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer . 1848 
Tur Svox Dramwace Disrrictr—Question, The O’Conor Don; ; 

Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 1848 
Army Mepicat Derartment—THE Caxproarss—Question, Dr.’ Ward; 

Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 1849 
Navy—H.M.8. ‘ Unpauntep ’’—Questiou, Mr. Dodson ; " Answer, Mr. 

W. H. Smith .. 1849 
THe Parent Laws—Lza1sLaTion—Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, The 

Attorne General 1850 
ScoTrLanD—GRoceERs’ Licxxaxs—Queetion, Mr. Dalrymple " Answer, Mr. 

Assheton Cross m .. 1850 
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Factories AND WorxsHors Brui—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Ahswer, The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1850 
Tae Eastern Question — THE Oomensiss—Question, The ary en oo of 

Hartington ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1851 
Tue Eastern Question—Tue ArmisticoE—Rvssian Forces WITHIN THE 

Nevrrat Zone — Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ . 1851 
Russta—Coionet “WELLESLEY’s Citecascuns aberrations, The Chensaliae 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Monk ee ee .. 1852 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——0-oa— 


County Government Bill [Bill 93]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [14th February], ‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time :”—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed _. 1853 

After long debate, Moved, ‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 
Parnell :)\—After further debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 2381, Noes 63; Majority 
168.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 

Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday 7th March. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £1,000,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to pay off 
and discharge Exchequer Bonds that will become due and payable during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1878. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 14th February] .. 1916 

Moved, ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” —((Sir Joseph I‘ Kenna: :)—After short debate, Motion agreed to : 
—Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Zhursday. 


Pustic Works (East en Committee nominated :—List of the 
Committee .. . 1919 


Pusutic Accounts—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee cS |, 1920 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


THe Eastern Question—Txe Occupation oF GALLIPoLI—Question, The 
Duke of Argyll ; Answer, The Earl of Derby os .. 1920 


Public Parks (Scotland) Bill (No. 18)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Kinngird) .. 1920 
Motion agreed to :-—Bill read 2" accordingly, and committed to a Committee 

of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 


QUESTIONS. 
SUape Gre) 

Post Orricoe—Monty Orper Orrice—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

TuRKEY—THEe War —ILL-TREATMENT OF Ewarisn Doctons-—Quisetion, Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. Bourke .. 

Inpia— THE Loca ‘Service AnD Starr Conrs—Question, Sir J oseph 
M‘Kenna; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

Inp1a—InRiGaTION RErports—Question, Mr. Fortescue osahiis p ee 
Lord George Hamilton .. 


Sours Arrica—Tue Karem Ovransax—Quoston Mr. E. J ides Anion, . 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
InnasitEeD House Duty Brrr—Question, Mr. A. H. Docntine Answers, Mr. 
J. G. Hubbard, The Chancellor of the Exchequer : 


Epvcation (Scortanp)—Thz Copz or 1878 anp THE GAELIC Lanavace— 
Withdrawal of Motion, Mr. Fraser Mackintosh my 


MOTIONS. 


oo 


Boroven Francuisz (IrELAND)—RzEsotvTiIon— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the restricted nature of the Borough Franchise of Ireland, as compared 
with that existing in England and Scotland, is a subject deserving the immediate 
attention of Parliament, with a view of establishing a fair and sine equality of the 
Franchise in the three countries,’ ’—(Mr. Meldon) .. 


After long debate, Question put:— The House divided Ayes 126, 
Noes 134; Majority 8.—(Div. List, No. 18.) 


East Inpia (APPOINTMENT OF Mr. M. Macrnerson)—REsotution— 


Moved, “That the appointment by the Indian Government of Mr. Molesworth 
Macpherson, first as secretary to the Legislative Council and then as deputy-secretary 
to the Legislative Department, constitutes an improper evasion of the Law, is unjust 
to the regular Civil Service of India, and is calculated to bring the — Adminis- 
tration into public discredit,”—(Mr. 0’ Donnell) ; 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdpmen, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—ojno— 


Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 63]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir John Lubbock) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “‘ upon this day six months,”—(r. 
R. E. Plunkett.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ’ 
—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Mr. Onslow :)—Question put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ”’— 
_ gg divided; Ayes 64, Noes 56; Majority 8.—(Div. List, 

0. 19 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 

for Tuesday next, 
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[February 19. ] 


Dental Practitioners Bill [Bill 96]|— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir John Lubbock) 


short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 27, Noes 49; 
Majority 22.—(Div. List, No. 20.) 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna :)— 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 11, 
Noes 6] ; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 

Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Dillwyn :)—Motion 
agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Tuesday 5th March. 


Glebe Loans (Ireland) Bill [Bill 9]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. ie “ne ‘cs 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’’—( Mr. Monk :)—Question put, and negatived. 
Moved, ‘That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,”—(Mr. Dodds :)— 
Question put, and negatived. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Public Health Act (1875) Amendment Bill [Bill 66]— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 






















Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Dr. Cameron :)—After 
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TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





LORDS. 





SAT FIRST. 


Tuurspay, January 17, 1878. 


The Lord Mowbray (Barony called out of abeyance.) 
The Earl of Saint Germans, after the death of his Father. 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 24. 
The Lord Ranfurly, after the death of his Brother. 


Frmay, Janvary 25. 
The Lord Kinnaird, after the death of his Brother (oeecial limitation.) 


TrursDay, JANUARY 31. 
The Marquess of Ailesbury, after the death of his Brother. 


Frmay, Fesrvary 8. 
The Viscount Canterbury, after the death of his Father. 


Turspay, Fesruary 19. 
The Lord de Clifford, after the death of his Father. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRELAND ( Certificate.) 


Trurspay, January 17. 
The Earl of Caledon, v. Lord Headley, deceased. 














wENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT oF THE UNITED Kinepom. 


COMMONS. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Frmay, Janvary 18, 1878. 


For Greenock, v. James Johnstone Grieve, mie, Chiltern Hundreds. 
For ner gad of Burghs, v. Donald Ro Macgregor, esquire, Manor of 
0 ; 


Monpay, January 21. 
For Perth, v. Honble. Arthur Fitzgerald Kinnaird, now Baron Kinnaird. 


Wepnespay, January 23. 
For Perth County, v. Sir William Stirling Maxwell, baronet, deceased. 


Frmay, JANUARY 25. 
For Marlborough, v. Lord Ernest Bruce, now Marquess of Ailesbury. 


TuEsDAY, JANUARY 29. 
For Oxford County, v. Right honble. Joseph Warner Henley, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 14. 
For on . James Lowther, esquire, Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland. 





NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Tuurspay, January 17, 1878. 
Northern Division of the County of Northampton—Lord Burghley. 


Monpay, January 28. 
Greenock—James Stewart, esquire. 


THurspay, JANUARY 31. 


Marlborough—Lord Charles Bruce. 
Leith District of Burghs—Andrew Grant, esquire. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 4. 


Perth—Charles Stuart Parker, esquire. ren 
Perth County—Lieutenant Colonel Henry Edward Stirling Home Drummond 
Moray. 


Taurspay, Fzsrvary 7. 
County of Oxford—Edward William Harcourt, esquire, 








THE MINISTRY 
Or THE Riagut HonovrasteE THE Eant or BEACONSFIELD, 


At THe OCoMMENCEMENT oF THE FirrH Session oF THE 21sT PARLIAMENT, 
JANUARY 17, 1878. 





THE CABINET. 
— of the sceaereay and —_ Faz} Right Hon. Eart of BeaconsFieLp. 
Lord Chancellor. . . «+ Right Hon. Lord Carrns. 
President of the Council ; ; ‘ . His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp anp Gorpon, K.G. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. . . Right Hon. Sir Srarrorp Henry Norrucore, Bt. 
of State, Home Department . Right Hon. Ricnarp AssHeton Cross. 
of State, Foreign Department. Right Hon. Earl of Dersy. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. . Right Hon. Earl of Carnarvon. 
Secretary of Statefor War . .  . Right Hon. Garnorne Harpy. 
Secretary of Statefor India . . « Most Hon. Marquess of Sarispury. 
First Lord of the Admiralty’. .  . Right Hon. Wim11am Henry Smiru. 
Postmaster General . . Right Hon. Lord Joun J. R. Manners. 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. Sir Micuazn Epwarp Hicxs-Beacu, Bt. 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Field Marshal Commanding in Chief . H.R.H. the Duke of Camprincz, K.G. 
“See of Works and Public Right Hon. Gzrarp James Noet. 
Chanel So the Duchy of ce con: . Right Hon. Toomas Epwarp Taytor. 
Vice President of the Committee of Coun-) 1»: : 
oll fox Wdneation Right Hon. Viscount Sanpon. 

President of the Boardof Trade . . Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Bowyer AppErxey, Bart. 
President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. Grorcr Sciater-Boorn. 

Viscount CricuTon. 
Lords of the Treasury Rowianp Winn, Esq. 

Sir James DatnympLe Horn Expurmstonz, Bt. 

Admiral Gzorce Grevitte Wettestey, Rear 
Lords of the Admiralty . Admiral A. W. A. Hoop, Rear Admiral Lord 

Gitrorp, and Sir Massry Lorzs, Bart. 
° . Sir Wit11am Hart Dyxg, Bart. 
Joint Secretaries af the Treasury. Colonel Hon. Freperick ArTHur STANLEY. 
jet wad of the Admiralty - . Hon. Aucernon T. Futxe Ecerrton. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade Hon. Epwarp Stanuore. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board Tuomas Saurt, Esq. 
Under Secretary, Home De ent . . Sir Henry Setwin Iszerson, Bt. 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department . Hon. Rosert Bourke. 
Under Secretary for Colonies . . . James Lowruer, Esq. 
Under Secretary forWar . . . Karl Capoaan. 
Under Secretary for India . : F . Lord Gzorcz F. Hamimron. 
a General - «.  . Right Hon. Srepuen Cave. 
Judge Advocate. . .-.  .  . Right Hon. Greonrez A. F. C. Benrmcx. 
Attorney General . 2. Sw Ss. SOS Jom Hotxer, Knt. 
Solicitor General 3 3 ‘ y Sir Harpince §. Girrarp, Knt. 
SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate . . . . .  . Right Hon. Wi11am Watson. 
Solicitor General . . «. . += . Jonn Hay A. Macpvonatp, Esq. 
IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant: ‘ ‘ A ‘ . His Grace the Duke of Martzoroves, K.G. 
Lord Chancellor . - Right Hon. Joun Tuomas Batt. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant - Right Hon. Sir Micuazt Epwarp Hicxs-Bzacu, Bt. 
Attorney General . . ; - Right Hon. Epwarp Gisson. 
Solicitor General + .e «+  « Geratp Firzersson, Esq. 
sha S HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord Steward. . .. . Right Hon. Earl Beavcuamp. 
Lord Chamberlain... . : - Most Hon. Marquess of Hertrorp. 
Master of the Horse - « «Right Hon. Earl of Braprorp. 
Treasurer of the Household - « « Right Hon. Lord Henry Tuynne. 
Comptroller of the Household - . Right Hon. Lord Henry Somerser. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . . Viscount BarrineTon. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at ‘Arms Right Hon. Earl of Coventry. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard . Right Hon. Lord SxeLmersDALe. 
Master of the Buckhounds. . . . Right Hon. Earl of Harpwickxe. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . . Lord Aurrep H. Pager. 
Mistress of the Robes . Her Grace the Duchess of WeLLIncTon. 
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ROLL OF THE 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In THE Firtu Session OF THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE 
Untrep Kinepom or Great Brrraw And IRELAND. 





410 VICTORLE 1878. 


Mzmu.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 





any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Toe Prince oF 
Waxtes. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Ernest 
Assert Duke of Eprnsureu. 

His Royal Highness ArrHur WILLIAM 
Patrick Atsert Duke of ConnaueHt 
and STRATHEARN. 

His Royal Highness Gzorcz FREDERICK 

ER CHARLES Ernest AUGUSTUS 
Dukeof CumBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Gzorcz Witt1AM 
Freperiok Cartes Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE. 

AronrBaLD Campsett Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY. 

Hues Mac Catmont Lord Carrns, Lord 
Chancellor. 

Wuutm Archbishop of York. 

Cartes Henry Duke of Ricuwonn, 
Lord President of the Couneit. 

Bensamin Earl of Braconsrrerp, Lord 
Privy Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norrotx, Earl Marshal 


Joun Winston Duke of Mariporoven. 
Cuartzs Crom, Jonn Duke of Rutzanp. 


Wurm Arexanper Lovis SrepHen 
Duke of Branvon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 

Wr Joun Duke of Portiann. 

Wru14m Droco Duke of Mancuester. 

Henry Petoam ALexanperR Duke of 
NEWCASTLE. 

Aterrnon GerorceE Duke of Norts- 
UMBERLAND. 

Artuur Ricuarp Duke of WEtiINeTOoN. 


RicwHarp PLANTAGENET Camppett Duke 
of BuckinecHaM AND CHANDOS. 


Grorce GranvittE Wir114M Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 


Harry Grorcz Duke of CLEVELAND. 
Huex Lurvs Duke of WEsTMINSTER. 


Francis Hueco Gzorcz Marquess of 
Hertrorp, Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household. 

Joun Marquess of WINCHESTER. 

Joun SHorto Marquess of QUEENSBERRY. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 





of England. 
Epwarp Apotruvs Duke of Somerser. 
Onartzes Henry Duke of Ricumonp. 
(In another Place as Lord President 
of the Council.) 


Wauuitm Henry Duke of Grarrton. 
Henry Cuarzes Fitzroy Duke of Brav- 


FORT. 
Wuuam Amenivs Avuprey DE VERE 
Duke of Sarmnr ALBANS. 


Gzorce GopotrHin Duke of Lzxps. 


Franots Cuartes Hastinas Duke of 
BeEpForD. 


Wai Duke of Devonsume. 


Henry Cnartes Kerra Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE. 

Joun Vusers Srvarr 
TOWNSHEND. 

Rozert Artuur Tatsot Marquess of 

SALIsBURY. 

Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 

James Marquess of AnEercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Francis Hue Gzorce Marquess of 

Hertrorp. (Jn another Place as Lord 

Chamberlain of the Household.) 


Joun Patrick Marquess of Butz. 


Marquess 








Wu Atizyye Marquess of Exerzr. 
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Caries Marquess of NorTHAMPTON. 

Joun Cuartes Marquess Campen. 

Henry Wit1iamM Grorce Marquess of 
ANGLESEY. 

Wru1am Henry Hven Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY. 

Ernest Aveustus Cnartes Marquess 
of ATLESBURY. 

Freperick Wiii1am Jonn Marquess of 
BrisTou. 

ArcutpaLD Marquess of Arsa. 

Gzorcz Avaustus ConsTANTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMANBY, 

Gzorce Freperick Samvet Marquess 


of Rrron. 
Wit1am Marquess of ABERGAVENNY. 


Freperick Earl Beavonamp, Lord Ste- 
ward of the Household. 

Cuartes Henry Joun Earl of Sarews- 
BURY. 

Epwarp Henry Earl of Dersy. 

Franois Power Piantacenet Earl of 
Hontrinepon. 

Grorce Rosert Cuaries Earl of Prem- 
BROKE AND MonTGOMERY. 

Wii™ Reermatr Earl of Devon. 

Henry Cuarzes Earl of SurroLkK anp 
BERKSHIRE. 

Rupotpn Wr1114M Basi Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Franors Writ1amM Henry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. 


MontacvE Earl of Lipsey. 
Grorce Harry Earl of Stamrorp anp 


WakRINGTON. 
GroreE James Karl of WiINcHILSEA AND 
NorrTincHaM. 
Grorce Pursrr Earl of CuesTERFIELD. 
Joun Wiiu14M Earl of Sanpwics. 
Artuur ArcEernon Earl of Essex. 
Witt Gerorce Earl of Caruiste. 
Watrer Francois Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 
Antuony Earl of SHarrespury. 
Earl of BerKeey. 
Montacu Earl of Anrnepon. 
Riowarp GrorceE Earl of ScarBroveH. 
Gzorer Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 
Gzorce Wit114M Earl of Coventry. 
Victor Arsert Greorce Earl of Jersry. 
Wim Henry Earl Povtert. 
Suorro Joun Earl of Morton. (Elected 
Jor Scotland.) 





Watrer Henry Earl of Mar anp KEtiim. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Cravpx Earl of SrrarHmore anp Krna- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Grorce Earl of Happrneton. (Elected 


for Scotland.) 
THomas Earl of Lavprrparz. (Elected 


Sor Scotland.) 
Davi Granam Drummuonpd Earl of 


Arnie. (lected for Scotland.) 

Donsar James HarlofSerxmx. (Elected 
Jor Scotland.) 

Sewatuis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 

Wituram Watter Earl of Dartmouta. 

Cuarzes Earl of TANKERVILLE. 

HewneaceE Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Francois Tuomas Dre Grey Earl CowPer. 

Artuur Puatip Earl StranHore. 

Tuomas Avcustus WoLSTENHOLME Earl 
of MAccLESFIELD. 

Dovertas Brresrorp Marise Ronatp 
EarlGranam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Wrtu1aM Freperick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

CHARLES WynpuaM Earl of Harrineton. 

Isaac Newton Earl of Portrsmoutu. 

Grorce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
Warwick. 

Aveustus Epwarp Earl of BuckineHam- 
SHIRE. 

Wim Tuomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 

Duptry Francs Earl of Gumrorp. 

CuartEs Putri Earl of Harpwicke. 

Henry Epwarp Earl of IncHester. 

ReeinatD Winpsor Earl Dz La Warr. 

Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Wim Lennox Earl Barnurst. 

Artuur Wuis JouHn WELLINGTON 
Briunpett TrumButyt Earl of Hittrs- 
BorouGH. (Marquess of Downshire.) 

Epwarp Hype Earl of CLarEnpon. 

Wru4um Davin Earl of Mansrrexp. 

Joun James Hucu Henry Earl Srranae. 
(Duke of Atholl.) 

Wim Henry Earl of Mount Ene- 
CUMBE. 

Houex Earl Forresovg. 

Henry Howarp Morynevx Earl of 
CARNARVON. 

GrorcEe Henry Earl Capocan. 

James Howarp Earl of MALMEsBURY. 


[ge 





Jonn Vansirtart Danvers Earl of 
LanesporoucH. (Elected for Ireland.) 

SrerHen EarlofMountCasuEt. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

y Joun Revpen Earl of Porrt- 

artineton. (lected for Ireland.) 

Hvex Earl of Annzstry. (Zlected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun Earl ofErne. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Cnartes Francis Arnorp Earl of 
Wicxitow. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Henry Reorarp Earl of Cron- 
MELL. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Grorce Cuarzes Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
Sor Lreland.) 

Somerset Ricnuarp Earl of BrEtmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


James Earl of Cartzepon. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
Francis Ropert Earl of Rosstyy. 


Gerorce Griuston Earl of Craven. 

Wr11am Hier Earl of Onstow. 

Cartes Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CutcnEsTEr. 

Tomas Earl of WixTon. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl Netson. 

Lawrence Earl of Rosse. 
Ireland.) 

Sypyey Wim Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 

Horatio Earl of Onrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Sr. Gzorce Henry Earl of Lonspate. 

Dupuy Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Tuynne Ear! of Harewoop. 

Wau Hvex Earl of Muro. © 

Aan Freperick Earl Carncarrt. 

JAMES WALTER Earl of Verviam. 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON Brown ow Earl 
Brown1ow. 

Wru1am Gorpon Cornwatus Earl of 
Sarnt GERMANS. 

Ausert Epmounp Earl of Mortey. 

Ortanno Greorcr Cuarzzs Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 

Freperiox Earl Beavcnamp. (Jn another 
Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 

Wriuum Henry Hare Earl of Bantry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Expon. 

RicHarp WiLL1AM Penn Earl Howe. 


QOnartzes Somers Earl Somers. 


(Elected for 


Joun Epwarp Cornwatuis Earlof Strap- 
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Grorcre Henry Rosert CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. (Marquess of Londonderry.) 

Wu.2am Prrr Earl Amaerst. 

Jonn FREDERICK VAUGHAN Earl Cawnor. 

Wru1am Georce Earl of Munster. 

Roxsert ApAM Puriies Hatpane Earl of 


CAMPERDOWN. 
Txomas GrorceE Earl of LicHFrexp. 


Grorce Frepertck D’Arcy Earl of 


DvurHAM. 
GRANVILLE GrorcE Earl GranvIL_ez. 


Henry Earl of ErrrneHam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducte. 

CHar.es ALFRED WorstEY Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 


of Roxburghe.) 
Txomas Wiiu1AM Earl of LeIcEsTER. 


WituraM Earl of Love.ace. 
Lawrence Earl of ZeTuanp. 
Cuar.zs GrorcE Earl of GarnsporovuaH. 
Francois Onartes GRanvitte Earl of 


ELLESMERE. 
GerorcE Stevens Ear! of Strarrorp. 


Wit11am Joun Earl of Corrennam. 

Henry Ricuarp CHartes Earl Cow zey. 

ArcHIBALD Witi1AmM Earl of Winton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

Wiis Earl of Duptey. 

Joun Earl RusseEtu. 

Joun Earl of Kimeertey. 

RicuarD Earl of Darrrey. 

Wr1am Ernest Earl of FeversHam. 

FrepERIcK TEMPLE Earl of Durrerin. 

Joun Rosert Earl Sypney. 

Henry Tuomas Ear! of Ravenswortu. 

Epwarp Montacu Sruart GRANVILLE 


Earl of WHARNCLIFFE. 

Tuomas GrorcE Earl of NortuBroox. 
Bensamin Earl of Braconsrretp. (Jn 
another Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 
Joun Tuomas Earl of RepEespAte. 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 

Wittiam Henry Viscount StraTHaLLan. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Botivesroxz anp Sr. 
JoHN. 

Evetyn Viscount Fatmourn. 

GrorceE Viscount TorrineTon. 

Cuartes Wiii11am Viscount Lxmsrer. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Franois WHELER Viscount Hoop. 
Mervyn Viscount Powerscourt. (Elected 





BROKE, 





Jor Ireland.) 














SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Viscount Bangor. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Hayes Viscount Doneramz. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

CornWALLis Viscount HawarpEn. (LZlect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

CarnecieE Ropert Jounn Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT. 

Rosert Viscount MEtvi.1e. 

Wiu1am WELLs Viscount Smpmovurts. 

GrorcE FrepEricK Viscount TEmMPLE- 
town. (lected for Ireland.) 

Joun CamPBELL Viscount Gorpon. (Zarl 
of Aberdeen.) 

Epwarp FLeEtwoop Jonw 
ExmMovutu. 

Joun Luxe GeorcEe Viscount Horcuin- 
son. (arl of Donoughmore.) 

RicHarp Somerset Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

Wetuineton Henry Viscount ComBer- 
MERE. 

Joun Henry Tuomas Viscount CANnTER- 
BURY. 

Rowand OCxece Viscount Hirt. 

Cuares Stewart Viscount Harpince. 

GrorcE StepueEns Viscount Govex. 

SrratrorD Viscount StRaTrorD DE REp- 
CLIFFE. 

Cares Viscount EvErstey. 

CHARLES Viscount Hatrrax. 

ALEXANDER NeExson Viscount Bripport. 

EpwarpD BERKELEY Viscount Portman. 


Epwarp Viscount CARDWELL. 


Viscount 


Joun Bishop of Lonpon. 

CuarEs Bishop of Dunnam. 

Epwarp Harotp Bishop of WINCHESTER. 

Atrrep Bishop of Luanparr. 

Rosert Bishop of Riron. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 

James CotquHoun Bishop of Bancor. 

Henry Bishop of WorcesTER. 

Cuartes Joun Bishop of GiovucEsTER 
AND BrisTou. 

Wu Bishop of CxesTer. 

Tuomas Lzecu Bishop of Sr. AuBans. 

Gzorce Aveustus Bishop of Licurrexp. 

James Bishop of HEREForD. 

Wuuum Oonnor Bishop of Prrzr- 


BOROUGH. 
CurisToPHER Bishop of Lrvcouy. 


GzorcE Bishop of Satispury. 





Freperick Bishop of ExErer. 

Harvey Bishop of Car.iszz. 

Artour Cxartes Bishop of BATH AnD 
WELLS. 

Joun Frevver Bishop of Oxrorp. 


James Bishop of MAncuEsTER. 
Ricwarp Bishop of CutcHEsTER. 
Josuva Bishop of Sr. Asapu. 
James Russet Bishop of Exy. 


Duptey Onartes Lord De Ros. 

AtrrED JosEPpH Lord Mowsray. 

Gerorce Manners, Lord Hastrines. 

Epwarp Souruwett Lord Dr CxirForD. 

Tomas Crospy Witi1am Lord Dacre. 

Crarites Henry Rotzz Lord Cirmron. 

Rosert Naruantet Ceciz Georce Lord 
ZoucHE oF HARYNGWORTH. 

Cuartes Epwarp Hastines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. (arl of Loudoun.) 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

Caries Epwarp Hastines Lord Hast- 
inas. (Earl of Loudoun.) (In another 
Place as Lord Botreauc.) 

Henry Lord WitLovcHsy DE Broke. 

SackvittE Grorce Lord Conyers. 

Gerorce Lord Vaux or HarrowDEn. 

Ratrx Gorpon Lord WENtTWoRTH. 

Rosert Georce Lord Winpsor. 

Sr. Anprew Lord Sr. Jonn or BuieEvs0. 

Freperick GrorcE Lord Howarp pr 
WALDEN. 

Wiri1aM Bernarp Lord Petre. 

FrREpERIcK Bensamin Lord Saye Anp 


SELE. 

Joun Francis Lord ARUNDELL or War- 
DOUR. 

Joun Srvartr Lord Currron. (Zari of 
Darnley.) 


JouNn Baptist JoserH Lord Dormer. 

Grorce Henry Lord Trynuam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord StarForp. 

Grorcr FREDERICK WILLIAM Lord Byron. 

Caries Hven Lord Orirrorp or Cuup- 
LEIGH. 

Witu1am Coutts Lord Asnrorp. 

Horace Covurrenay Lord Fores. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


ALEXANDER Lord Satroun. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 

James Lord Stvctam. (Elected for Scot- 
land.) 


Wriuuum Borzer Furterton Lord Et- 
PHINSTONE. (lected for Scotland.) 








Cuartes Lord BLANTYRE. 
Scotland.) 

Cuartes Jonn Lord Cotvim1z or Cur- 
ross. (Elected for Scotland.) 

ALEXANDER Hvucs Lord Batrour of 
Burizy. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Ricuarp Epmuyp Sart Lawrence Lord 
Boytz. (Karl of Cork and Orrery.) 

Grorce Lord Hay. (Larl of Kinnoul.) 

Dicsy WeEntTWoRTH -Bayarp Lord Mip- 
DLETON. 

Witu14m Joun Lord Monson. 

Joun GeorcE Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 

Grorce Watson Lord Sonpgs. 


Atrrep NatHanret Hoven Lord Scars- 
DALE. 

Grorce Frorance Lord Boston. 

Caries Grorce Lord Lovet anp Hot- 
LAND. (Karl of Egmont.) 

Aveustus Henry Lord Vernon. 

Epwarp Sr. Vincent Lord Diesy. 


Grorce DovetasLordSunprivce. (Duke 


of Argyll.) 
Epwarp Henry Juxivus Lord Hawke. 


Henry Tuomas Lord Forry. 

Francis Wiii1am Lord Dryevor. 

Tomas Lord WaALsINGHAM. 

Witu1am Lord Bacor. 

Cuartes Henry Lord Sournamprton. 

Joun Ricoarp Brinstey Lord Grant- 
LEY. 

Grorce Brinces Hartey Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 

Witu1aM Lord Berwick. 

James Henry Leccr Lord SHERBORNE. 

JoHn Henry De La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Henry Bentinck Lord Carterton. 
of Shannon.) 

Cuartes Lord Surrrexp. 

Dupitey Witmor Lord DorcusstTeEr. 

Luioyp Lord Kenyon. 

Cartes CornwAtuis Lord BrayBRooKE. 


Grorce Hamitton Lord FisHEerwicx. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Henry OCnares Lord Gace. 
Gage.) 

Tuomas Jonn Lord Tuurtow. 

Witiam Grores Lord AvcKLanp. 

Cuartes Grorce Lord Lyrretron. 

Henry Gzorcz Lord Mznvre. ( Viscount 
Clifden.) 

Gerorce Lord Sruarr or Castiz Stuart. 


(Elected for 


(Earl 


( Viscount 
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Avan Prantacener Lord Srewarr of 
Ganutes. (Karl of Galloway.) 
James Gzeorce Henry Lord Satrers- 


ForD. (Karl of Courtown.) 
Wi11uM Lord Broprrox. (Viscount 
Midleton.) 


Frepericok Henry Wiu11am Lord Oat- 
THORPE. 
Perer Rosert Lord Gwynrr. 


CHArtEs Ropert Lord Carrineron. 
Wim Henry Lord Botton. 
GrorcE Lord NortHwicx. 

Tuomas Lytrietron Lord Litrorp. 
Tuomas Lord RrspiEsDALE. 


Epwarp Lord Dunsany. 
Ireland.) 

THEoBALD Firz- Water Lord Duvun- 
BoYNE. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Epwarp Donoven Lord Inoniqurn. 


(Elected for 


(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Tuomas Witu1am Lord Massy. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rosert Lord Cronsrocx. (Lilected for 
Ireland.) 


Epwarp Henry Cuvurcuit Lord Cror- 
ton. (lected for Ireland.) 

Dayrottes Braxeney Lord VEntrRY. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Szymovur Levd Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry Wetiincton Granam Lord 
Lortus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Wim Lord Oarysrort. (Zari of 
Carysfort.) 

Grorce Rautpx Lord AsERcROMBY. 

Horace Lord Rivers. 

CHARLES Epmunp Lord Ex1tenporoven. 

AvaustusFREDERIOKARTHURLOrd SANDYS 

Henry Norra Lord Suxrrierp. (Zarl 

of Sheffield.) 

Joun CADWALLADER Lord Erskine. 

Grorce Joun Lord Monrzaciz. (ar- 

quess of Sligo.) 

GrorcEARTHUR Hastines Lord GranarD. 

(Earl of Granard.) 

Huneerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Awan Lecce Lord Garpner. 

Joun Tuomas Lord Manners. 

Joun Aprian Lovis Lord Hoprroun. 

(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Ricoarp Lord CasTLEMAINE. 

Sor Ireland.) 

Cuartzs Lord Metprum. (Marquess of 


' Huntly.) 
Lord Ross. (Zarl of 


(Elected 


Grorce FREDERICK 





(Zarl of Moray.) 





Glasgow.) 























Wuitam Wi1o0versy Lord GrivstEap. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wriuu4m Hare Joun Onartzes Lord 
Foxrorp. (Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis Gzorce Lord Cuurcai1t. 

Grorce Rosert Canntne Lord Harris. 

RearmvaLtp Cuartes Epwarp Lord Cot- 
CHESTER. 

ScuompBerG Henry Lord Ker. 
quess of Lothian.) 

Grorcze Henry Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp WILLIAM THEOBALD Lord 
OrmonveE. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 

Franots Lord Wemyss. (Zarlof Wemyss.) 

Rosert Lord Cransrassiuy. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Wuu1aMmLyconLordSircuester. (Earl 
of Longford.) 

CiorwortHy Joun Eyre Lord Orit. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 

Hvueu Lord DELAMERE. 

Grorege Ceci Wetp Lord Forester. 

Jonn Witi14M Lord Ray.eien. 

Enric Freperic Lord Grrrorp. 

Husert Lord Somzrnmx. (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) 

ALEXANDER WituiamM Crawrorp Lord 
Wiean. (Earl of Oraoford and Bal- 
carres. ) 

Ucuter Joun Marx Lord Ranrurty. 
(Earl of Ranfurly.) 

Gerorce Lord Dz Tastey. 

Cuartes Stuart Ausrey Lord TEentTsr- 
DEN. 

Wuu1am Conynenam Lord Piunxer. 

Witi1am Henry Asue Lord Heyrss- 
BURY. 

ARcHIBALD Pamrp Lord Rosesery. (£Zarl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricwarp Lord OCLanwIitiraM. 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wim Drarer Mortimer Lord Wrn- 
FORD. 

Wim Henry Lord Kimmarnoce. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fuveaun. (Harl of 
Fingall.) 

Wriu1aM Parr Lord Szerron. (LZarl of 
Sefton.) 

Wiu1aMSypney Lord Cements. 
of Leitrim.) 

Tuomas Lord KeEnuis. 

Headfort.) 


(Mar- 


(Earl of 


(Earl 
(Marquess of 





SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Wuutum Lord Cnaworte. (Earl of 
Meath.) 
Cuartes Apotpaus Lord Dunmore. 


(Earl of Dunmore.) 
Aveustus Freperick GrorcE Warwick 
Lord Poxtmore. 
Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 
Henry Srencer Lord TemMPpLeMore. 
VALENTINE FREDERICK Lord CioncurRyY. 
Joun Sr. Vincent Lord Dre Savmarez. 


Lucius Bentinck Lord Hunspon. (Vis- 
count Falkland.) 

Tuomas Lord DenmMaN. 

Wiut11aM Freverick Lord AprincEr. 

Parr Lord Dre L’Istz anp Duptey. 

ALEXANDER Hue Lord Asupurton. 

Epwarp Ricuarp Lord HarHerton. 

Grorce Henry Cuaries Lord Srrar- 
FORD. 

ARcHIBALD Brapazon Sparrow Lord 
Woruwenam. (Earl of Gosford.) 

Wiu114M Freperick Lord SrraTHEDEN. 

GrorrrEy Dominick Avucustus FREDE- 
rick Lord ORANMORE AND Browne. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Smwon Lord Lovat. 

Wri. Bateman Lord Bateman. 

JAMES Motynevx Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

Francois ALEXANDER Lord KunTore. 
(Karl of Kintore.) 

Gerorce Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. 
count Lismore.) 

Derrick WARNER Wi1114M Lord Ross- 
MORE. 

Rosert SHarianp Lord Carew. 

Cuartes Freprericok AsuitEy Coorrer 
Lord Dre Mauvtey. 

Artuur Lord WRorreEsLeEY. 

Cuartes Dovetas Ricnarp Lord Supe- 
LEY. 

Freperick Henry Pav Lord Meruven. 

Henry Epwarp Joun Lord Srantzy oF 
ALDERLEY. 

Witu1aM Henry Lord Leran. 

Beitzy Ricnarp Lord Wzntoox. 

Cuar.es Lord Luraan. 

Tuomas Spring Lord Monreacite or 
Branvon. 

James Lord Szaton. 

Epwarp Artuur Wetuneton Lord 


KEANE 
ote of Stair.) 
TVIAN. 


( Vis- 


Joun Lord OxEnFoorD. 
Onartes Cresprany Lord 
Joun Lord ConetEton. 
Dents St. Gzrorcr Lord DunsanDLE AND 








Cianoconan. (Elected for Ireland.) 






| 
| 

















Vicror Arexanver Lord Enemy. (Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Wr1am Henry Forester Lord Lonpes- 
BOROUGH. 

Samvet Jonres Lord OvErsToneE. 

Cuartes Ropert Cravuve Lord Truro. 

Artuvur Lord Dz FRrEyNE. 

Epwarp Burrenspaw Lord Sarmt 
LEONARDS. 

Ricwarp Henry Firz-Roy Lord Racuan. 

GinBert Henry Lord AVELAND. 

VatentinE Aveustus Lord KEnmarE. 
(Zarl of Kenmare.) 

RicHaRpD Bickerton PEMEtt Lord Lyons. | 

Epwarp Lord Brtrrr. | 

James Lord Tarzot pE MALAHIDE. 

Rosert Lord Exsvry. 

James Lord Sxenz. (Lari Fife.) 

Wiis Grorce Lord Cursum. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 





Wim Pace Lord Hatrnertey. 
Joun Larrp Marr Lord Lawrence. 
James Puarstep Lord PENZANCE. 

|Joun Lord Dunninc. (Lord Rollo.) 
James Lord Baumuarp. (Earl of 


Southesk.) 
Wuu1um Lord Hare. (Larl of Listowel.) 
Epwarp Grorce Lord Howarp or 
Gtossop. 
Joun Lord CastTLETOWN. 


Joun Emericn Epwarp Lord Acton. 
Tuomas JamMEs Lord Rosartes. 
GrorcE GRENFELL Lord WotvzErTon. 
Fuixe Sovrnwe.t.t Lord Greviizz. 


Tuomas Lord O’Haaan. 
Witu1am Lord Sanpuurst. 





Freveric Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Joun Lord Cuvursron. 

Joun CuArzes Lord STRATHSPEY, 
of Seafield.) 

Henry Lord Leconrrexp. 

Wu31um Tatton Lord Ecrrton. 

Goprrry CHartes Lord TREDEGAR. 

Frrzpatrick Henry Lord Lyvepen. 

Witiuo Lord Brovenam anp Vaux. 

Ricuarp Lutrrrert Pixmueton Lord 
WESTBURY. 

Franois Witi1am FirzHarpince Lord 
FirzHARDINGE. 

Luxe Grorcr Lord ANNALY. 

Ricuarp Monckton Lord Hoveuton. 

Wim Lord Romy. 

JaMEs Lord Barroaizu. 
ness. ) 

Tomas Lord CLERMONT. 

JaMEs Hersert Gustavus MEREDYTH 
Lord Merepyra. (Lord Athlumney.) 

Winona Tromas Lord Keyry. (£arl 
of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 


(Earl 


(Earl of Caith- 


Cuartes Srantey Lord Moncxr. (Vis- 
count Monck.) 
Joun Masor Lord Hartismere. (Lord 


Henniker.) 
Epwarp Rozert Lytron Lord Lytton. 
Hepworts Hyuron Lord Hytrton. 
Hvuexu Henry Lord Srratronaren. 
Epwarp Gorpon Lord PENRHYN. 
Gustavus Russert Lord BRancEPETH. 
( Viscount Boyne.) 
Hvuen Mac Catmonr Lord Carrns. (Jn 
another Place as Lord High Chancellor.) 
Joun Henry Lord Kesteven. 
Joun Lord OnmaTHWAITE. 
Wurm Lord O’Nem. 


Joun ARTHUR DovGias Lord BLooMFIELD. 

Freperic Lord Buacurorp. 

Francis Lord Errrick. (Lord Napier.) 

Joun Lord Hanmer. 

Rovunpett Lord SELBORNE. 

Gavin Lord BRreEapALBANE. 
Breadalbane.) 

JAMES CHARLES HERBERT WELBORE ELLIs 
Lord Somerton... (Zarl of .Vormanton.) 


Rosert ALEXANDER Suarro Lord Wa- 
VENEY. 

Henry Avstin Lord ABERDARE. 

Epwarp GRANVILLE GrorGe Lord LAnEr- 
TON. 

James Lord Monoretrr. 

Joun Duxe Lord CoLEeRmnGe. 

Wut Lord Emry. 

CuicHEesTER SAMUEL Lord Car.LInGForD. 

Tuomas Franois Lord CoTrEs.oz. 

Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 

Joun Somerset Lord Hampton. 

Joun Lord WInMARLEIGH. 

CospaTrick ALEXANDER Lord Doveuas. 
(Earl of Home.) 

Georce Lord Ramsay. 

houste.) 

Artuur Epwarp Horianp Grey Lord 

Grey DE Rapctirre. 


(Earl of 


(£arl of Dal- 


Joun Lord Fermanacu. (ln another 
Place as Earl of Erne.) 
Writ Ricwarp Lord Harrecs. 


Henry Gerarp Lord Atreron. 

Joun Lord TotLEMAcHE. 

Rozsert Totver Lord Grerarp. 
Mortimer Lord Sackvi11z. 

Cour Lord Buacksurn. (4 Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary.) 

Epwarp SrratHearn Lord Gorpon of 





Rosert Corneuis Lord Narrmr. DrumEearn. (A Lord of Appeal in 
Jenico Wr11am Lord Gormansron.| Ordinary.) : 
( Viscount Gormanston.) Ricuarp Lord Airey. 

















LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





THE NAMES OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UniTED Kinepom 
or Great Britain anp IRELAND, SUMMONED TO MEET AT WESTMINSTER 
THE Firra Day or Marcu, One Tuovsanp Eicnt Hunprep anp SEVENTY- 
FOUR, AS BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE OFFICE OF THE OLERK 
oF THE CRowN IN CHANCERY APPEARS: AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE 
Firra Session on THE 17TH Day or Janvary, 1878. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
ma Richard Thomas Gilpin, 


Marquess of Tavistock. 
BEDFORD. 

Samuel Whitbread, 

Frederick Charles Polhill- 


Turner. 


BERKS COUNTY. 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
John Walter, 

Philip Wroughton. 
READING. 
Sir rey Henry Gold- 
smid, b 
George J ohn Shaw Lefevre. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
Robert Richardson Gard- 
ner. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Edward Wells. 
ABINGDON. 
John Creemer Clarke. 


BUCKINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
Sir Robert Bateson Har- 
vey, bt., 
Nathaniel Grace Lambert, 
Hon. Thomas Francis Fre- 
mantle. i 








AYLESBURY. 
Sir Nathaniel Mayer de 
Rothschild, bt., 
Samuel George Smith. 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Egerton Hubbard. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Owen Wethered. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
Hon. William Henry Pe- 
regrine Carington. 





CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. |CORNWALL COUNTY: 
Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie (Eastern Division.) 
William Brand, Sir Colman Rashleigh, bt., 
Hon. Eliot Constantine |John Tremayne. 
Yorke, ( Western Division.) 
Benjamin Bridges Hunter Sir John Saint Aubyn, bt., 


Rodwell. Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY) TRURO. 
Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio |Sir Frederick Martin Wil- 
Walpole, liams, bt., 
Alexander James Beresford |Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg. 
Beresford Hope. PENRYN anv FALMOUTH. 
CAMBRIDGE. David James Jenkins, 


Alfred George Marten, H Th Cole. 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. ee eee 





BODMIN. 

EAST CHESHIRE, Hon. Edward Frederic 
William John Legh, Leveson-Gower. 
William Cunliffe Brooks. LAUNCESTON. 

MID CHESHIRE. Sir Hardinge Stanley Gif- 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton,| ard, knt. 

Piers Egerton Warburton. LISKEARD. 
WEST CHESHIRE. Leonard Henry Courtney. 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey HELSTON. 
Egerton, bt., Adolphus William Young. 
Hon. Wilbraham Frederick ST. IVES. 
aera Charles Tyringham Praed 
'yringham Praed. 
MACCLESFIELD. 





William Coare Brockle- 
hurst, CUMBERLAND 


David Chadwick. COUNTY. 
STOCKPORT. (Eastern Division.) 
Charles Henry Hopwood, | Hon. Charles Wentworth 
Frederick Pennington. George Howard, 
BIRKENHEAD. Edward Stafford Howard. 
David Mac Iver. ( Western Division.) 
CHESTER. Hon. Percy Scawen Wynd- 
Henry Cecil Raikes, ham, 
Rt. hon. John George Dod-| Rt. Hon. Jocelyn Francis 
son. Lord Muncaster. 








(ETRE ORR RS RT IE N o 


















List of 
CARLISLE. 
Robert Ferguson, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac Fletcher. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Rt. hon. George Augustus 
Frederick Cavendish 
Bentinck. 


DERBY COUNTY. 
(North Derbyshire.) 
Lord George Henry Caven- 

dish, 
Augustus Peter Arkwright. 
(South Derbyshire.) 
Sir Henry Wilmot, bt., 
Thomas William Evans. 
(East Derbyshire.) 
Hon. Francis Egerton, 
Francis Arkwright. 
DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 
Samuel Plimsoll. 


DEVON COUNTY. 
(North Devonshire.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry 
Northcote, bt., 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
bt 


(East Devonshire.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Sir John Henry Kenna- 
way, bt. 
(South Devonshire.) 
Sir Lopes Massey Lopes, 








John Carpenter Garnier. 
TIVERTON. 
Sir John Heathcoat Amory, 
bt. 
Rt. hon. William Nathaniel 
Massey. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Edward Bates, 
Sampson Samuel Lloyd. 
BARNSTAPLE, 
Thomas Cave, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 
DEVONPORT. 
John Henry Puleston, 
George Edward Price. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Arthur John Edward 
Russell. 
EXETER. 
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DORSET COUNTY. 
John Floyer, 
Hon. William HenryBerke- 
ley Portman, 
Hon. Edward Trafalgar 
Digby. 
WEYMOUTH any MELCOMBE 
REGIS. 
Henry Edwards, 
Sir Frederick John William 
Johnstone, bt. 
DORCHESTER. 
William Ernest Brymer. 
BRIDPORT. 
Pandeli Ralli. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
Vere Fane Benett-Stanford. 
WAREHAM. 
John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erle-Drax. 


POOLE. 
Hon. Anthony Evelyn Mel- 
bourne Ashley. 


DURHAM COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Mark Palmer, 
Sir George Elliot, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Frederick Edward Blackett 
Beaumont. 
DURHAM (CITY). 
Farrer Herschell, 
Sir Arthur Edward Mid- 
dleton, bt. 
SUNDERLAND. 
Edward Temperley Gour- 
ley, 
Sir Henry Marshman 
Havelock, bt. 
GATESHEAD. 
Walter Henry James. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
DARLINGTON, 
Edmund Backhouse. 
HARTLEPOOL, 
Isaac Lowthian Bell. 
STOCKTON. 
Joseph Dodds. 


ESSEX COUNTY. 
(West Essex.) 

Sir Henry John Selwin Ib- 

betson, bt., 











Arthur Mills, 
John George Johnson. 


LordEustace HenryBrown- 





Members. 


Essex Counry—cont. 

(East Essex.) 
James Round, 
Samuel Brise 

Brise. 

(South Essex.) 
Thomas Charles Baring, 
William Thomas Makins. 

COLCHESTER. 
Alexander Learmonth, 
Herbert Bulkeley Praed. 

MALDON. 
George Montagu Warren 
Sandford. 
HARWICH. 
Henry Jervis White Jervis. 


Ruggles- 





GLOUCESTERCOUNTY. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
Rt. hon. Sir Michael Ed- 
ward Hicks-Beach, bt. 
John Reginald Yorke. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Randall Edward 
Sherborne Plunkett, 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 

Kingscote. 

STROUD. 

Alfred John Stanton. 
Samuel Stephens Marling. 


TEWKESBURY. 
William Edwin Price. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Allen Alexander Bathurst. 


CHELTENHAM. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER. 
William Killigrew Wait, 
Charles James Monk. 





HEREFORD COUNTY. 

oe Joseph Russell Bailey, 
t., 

Michael Biddulph, 

Daniel Peploe Peploe. 


HEREFORD. 


Evan Pateshall, 
George Clive. 


LEOMINSTER, 








low Gascoyne Cecil. 


Thomas Blake. 
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Members. 














HERTFORD COUNTY. || Lancaster Counry—cont. LEICESTER. 
Thomas Frederick Halsey, (South-east Lancashire.) Peter Alfred Taylor, 
Abel Smith, -— Algernon Fulke Eger- | Alexander M‘Arthur. 
Hon. He Frederick n, , 
Cowper. wos Edward Hardcastle. LINCOLN COUNTY. 
HERTFORD. (South-west Lancashire.) (North Lincolnshire.) 
Arthur James Balfour. ae Richard Assheton Sir John Dugdale Astley, 
HUNTINGDON John: Ireland Blackburne. Bewlaad Wins. 
LIVERPOOL. Mid Lincolnshire. 
Edward Saude: . Right hon. Dudley Francis| Henry Ohaplin, 
Viscount Mandeville. tuart (Ryder) Viscount | Hon. Edward Stanhope. 
HUNTINGDON. J ean (South Lincolnshire.) 
Viscount Hinchingbrook. William Bathbone Sir William Earle Welby- 
MANCHESTER. Greguey, Bs, 
KENT COUNTY. Hugh Birley, Edmund Turnor. 
(Eastern Division.) Sir Thomas Bazley, bt., GRANTHAM. 
a saad} Pemberton, | Jacob Bright. vid Se tiny rg Henry 
am UVeedes. PRESTON. 7 DU, 
( West Kent.) Edward Hermon, Henry Francis Cockayne 
a aa  bt., | Sir John Holker, knt. Cust. pel 
) ilbert ot. WIGAN. N. 
(Mid Kent.) Hon. Lord Lindsay, William James Ingram, 
Hon. William Archer (Am- | Thomas Knowles. John Wingfield Malcolm. 
herst) Viscount Holmes- BOLTON. STAMFORD. 
dale, John Hick, Rt. hon. Sir John Charles 
ws Pci Hart Dyke, | John Kynaston Cross. Dalrymple Hay, bt. 
. BLACKBURN, 
ROCHESTER. William Edward Briggs. Alhet MMallne Wranie 
Philip Wykeham-Martin, | Daniel Thwaites. amie 
Julian Goldsmid. OLDHAM. — 
Frederick Lowten Spinks, Edward Chaplin, 
MAIDSTONE. : ‘ Charles Seely. 
Sir John Lubbock, bt., | John Tomlinson Hibbert. 
Sir Sydney Hedley Water- SALFORD. MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
low, bt. William Thomas Charley, |r ord George Francis Ha- 
nsinibiaris Oliver Ormerod Walker. | “7,008 
Thomas William Boord, CLITEEROR. Octavius Edward Coope. 
Rt. hon. William Ewart|®alph Assheton. WESTMINSTER 
she aia ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. |p, 30. William H 
dabisreiis Thomas Walton Mellor. Net SERED | Sey 
John Eldon Gorst. PE lad, Sir Charles Russell, bt 
: Robert Needham Philips. bey 
GRAVESEND. ROCHDALE. TOWER HAMLE S. 3 
Bedford Clapperton Tre-|momas Bavley Potter Charles Thompson Ritchie, 
velyan Pim. W fs on : Joseph D’ Aguilar Samuda. 
CANTERBURY, Sir Gilbert Greenall. bt. HACKNEY. 
He Alexander Monro m / John Holms, 
Builer Johnstone P aoa Henry Fawcett 
intiiewtaeak | FINSBURY. 
STALEYBRIDGE. William ‘Io Mul 
‘ agh Torrens, 
(North Lancashire.) LEICESTER COUNTY. | Sir Andrew Lusk, bt. 
Hon. Frederick Arthur (Northern Division.) MARYLEBONE. 
Stanley, Rt. hon. Lord John James} William Forsyth, 
Thomas Henry Clifton. Robert Manners, Sir Thomas Chambers, knt 
(North-east Lancashire.) Samuel William Clowes. CHELSEA. 
: ames Maden Holt, pe aa Division.) Sir a Wentworth 
ohn Pierce Chamberlain ert Pell, ilke, bt., 
Starkie. William Unwin Heygate. ! William Gordon. 
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Lisi of 
LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 
LONDON. 
William James Richmond 
Cotton, 
Philip Twells, 
Rt. hon. John Gellibrand 
Hubbard, 
Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Henry Richard 
Charles Somerset, 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay 
Morgan. 
MONMOUTH. 
Thomas Cordes. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
( West Norfolk.) 
Sir William Bagge, bt., 
George William Pierre- 
pont Bentinck. 
(North Norfolk.) 
Sir Edmund HenryKnowles 
Lacon, bt., 
James Duff. 
(South Norfolk.) 
Clare Sewell Read, 
Sir Robert JacobBuxton, bt. 
LYNN REGIS. 

Hon. Robert Bourke, 
Lord Claud John Hamilton. 
NORWICH. 

Jeremiah James Colman, 











NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sackville George Stopford- 

Sackville, 
Hon. Lord Burghley. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Fairfax William Cart- 
wright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Thompson Hankey, 
GeorgeHammond Whalley. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Pickering Phipps, 
Charles George 
wether. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 

Northern Division.) 
on. Henry George 


Mere- 





Rt. 


Percy) Earl Percy, 
sit Matthew White Hidley, 
bt. 
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NorTHUMBERLAND CouNTY 
—cont. 
(Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Lord Eslington. 
MORPETH. 
Thomas Burt. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas Eustace Smith. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
Joseph Cowen, 

Charles Frederick Hamond. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Sir Dudley Coutts Marjori- 

banks, bt., 
David Milne Home. 


NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Frederick Chatfield Smith, 

Viscount Galway. 
(Southern Division). 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 
ton Hildyard, 
George Storer. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Thomas Earp, 

Samuel Boteler Bristowe. 
RETFORD (EAST). 
Francis John Savile Fol- 

jambe, 
William Beckett Deni- 
son. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
William Evelyn Denison, 
Saul Isaac. 








OXFORD COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 

Henley, 

John Sidney North, 

William Cornwallis Cart- 
wright. 

OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Gathorne Hardy, 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- 

bray. 

OXFORD (CITY). 

Sir William George Gran- 
ville Venables Vernon- 
Harcourt, knt., 

Alexander William Hall, 











Members. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Lord Randolph Henry 
Spencer Churchill. 
BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 





RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Rt. hon.Gerard James Noel, 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. George Cecil Orlando 
Cees omega Viscount 

ewport 


wport, 
Stanley Leighton. 

(Southern Division.) 
John Edmund Severne, 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, bt. 

SHREWSBURY. 
Charles Cecil Cotes, 
Henry Robertson. 

WENLOCK. 
Alexander Hargreaves 
Brown, 
Cecil Theodore Weld 
Forester. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert 
Windsor Windsor-Clive. 

BRIDGNORTH. 

William Henry Foster. 


SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(East Somerset.) 
Ralph Shuttleworth Allen, 

Richard Bright. 

(Mid Somerset.) 
Richard Horner Paget, 
Ralph Neville Grenville, 

( West Somerset. ) 

Hon. Arthur Wellington 
Alexander Nelson Hood, 
Vaughan MHanning 
Vaughan-Lee. 
BATH. 
Arthur Divett Hayter, 
Nathaniel George Philips 
Bousfield. 
TAUNTON. 
Alexander Charles Bar- 
clay, 
Sir Henry James, knt. 
FROME, 
Henry Bernhard Samuel- 
son. 





BRISTOL. 
Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, 
Samuel Morley. 




















List of 
SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 


(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. George Sclater- 
Booth, 
William Wither Bramston 
Beach. 
(Southern Division.) 
Lord Henry John Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, 
Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper-Temple. 
WINCHESTER. 
William Barrow Simonds, 
Arthur Robert Naghten. 


PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir James Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, bt., 
Hon.ThomasCharles Bruce, 
LYMINGTON. 
Edmund Hegan Kennard. 
ANDOVER. 
Henry Wellesley. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Hon. SydneyHyltonJolliffe. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sir Frederick Perkins, knt., 
Rt. hon. Russell Gurney. 


STAFFORD COUNTY. 

(North Staffordshire.) 

Rt. hon. Sir Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, bt., 
Colin Minton Campbell. 

( West Staffordshire.) 
Alexander Staveley Hill, 
Francis Monckton. 

(East Staffordshire.) 
Samuel Charles Allsopp, 
Michael Arthur Bass. 

STAFFORD. 
Thomas Salt, 
Alexander Macdonald. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
Robert William Hanbury. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Sir Edmund Buckley, bt., 
William Shepherd Allen. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
ThomasMatthias Weguelin. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Robert Heath, 
Edward Vaughan Kenealy. 
WALSALL. 
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WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard Dyott. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Frederick Brook (Thellus- 








Membors. 


HORSHAM. 
James Clifton Brown. 
MIDHURST. 
Sir Henry Thurston Hol- 
land, bt. 











vision.) 

Sir Walter Bar Barttelot Bart- 
telot, bt., 
Hon. Charles Henry (Gor- 
don Lennox) Earl of 
March. 

SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Rt. hon. Stephen Cave, 
Sir Walter Wm. Burrell, bt. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 
James Lloyd Ashbury, 
Charles Cameron Shute. 
CHICHESTER. 
Rt. hon. Lord Henry George 





Sir Charles Forster, bt. 


son) Lord Rendlesham, | WARWICK COUNTY. 
B (Northern Division.) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, \7th January, 1878. 


eee eS 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
Prorogued in the usual form from 

the 14th day of August, to the 30th day 
of October ; thence to the 19th day of 
December; thence to the 17th day of 
January, 1878; was now commanded to 
assemble on that day for Despatch of 
Business by Proclamation, as follows :— 


“BY THE QUEEN—A PROCLAMATION. 
“Victoria R. 

‘‘ Whereas our Parliament stands prorogued 
to Thursday, the 17th day of January next, we, 
by and with the advice of our Privy Council, 
hereby issue our Royal Proclamation, and pub- 
lish and declare our Royal will and pleasure 
that the said Parliament shall, on the said 
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Thursday, the 17th day of January, 1878, 
assemble and be holden for the despatch of 
divers urgent and important affairs; and the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, and the Commissioners 
for shires and burghs of the House of Commons, 
are hereby required and commanded to give 
their attendance accordingly at Westminster, 
on the said Thursday, the 17th day of January, 
1878, 


“Given at our Court at Windsor, this 22nd 
day of December, in the year of our Lord 
1877, and in the 41st year of our reign. 


‘* God save the Queen.” 


And the Paruament having met 
accordingly, the Session was opened by 
Commission. 


The Hovser or Lorps being met ; 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 


B 











3 The Queen’ s 


“That it not being convenient for Her Ma- 
jesty to be personally present here this day, She 

s been pleased to cause a Commission under 
the Great Seal to be prepared, in order to the 
holding of this Parliament.” 


Then Five of the Lorps Commis- 
sionERs—namely, The Lorp CHANCEL- 
tok; The Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE 
Covuncit (The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon); The Lorp Cxamseriarn (The 
Marquess of Hertford); The Lorp 
Srewarp (Earl Beauchamp) ; and The 
Lorp SxKELMERSDALE—being in their 
Robes, and seated on a Form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack, 
commanded the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod to let the Commons know 
‘¢The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate attendance in this House, to 
hear the Commission read.” 


And the Commons being at the Bar, 
with their Speaker:—The Commission 
was read by the Clerk :—Then 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
Tier Masesty’s Sprercu to both Houses 
of Parliament, as follows :— 


“« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T wave thought fit to assemble 
you before the usual period of your 
meeting in order that you might be- 
come acquainted with the efforts I 
have made to terminate the war now 
devastating Eastern Europe and Ar- 
menia, and that I might have the 
advice and assistance of my Parlia- 
ment in the present state of public 
affairs. 

“You are aware that, after having 
unsuccessfully striven to avert that 
war, I declared my intention to ob- 
serve neutrality in a contest which I 
lamented, but had failed to prevent, 
so long as the interests of my Empire, 
as defined by my Government, were 
not threatened. 


“T expressed, at the same time, my 
earnest desire to avail myself of any 
opportunity which might present itself 
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for promoting a peaceful settlement 
of the questions at issue between the 
belligerent Powers. 


“The successes obtained by the 
Russian arms, both in Europe and 
Asia, convinced the Porte that it 
should endeavour to bring to a close 
hostilities which were causing im- 
mense sufferings to its subjects. The 
Government of the Sultan accordingly 
addressed to the Neutral Powers, 
parties to the Treaties relating to the 
Turkish Empire, an appeal for their 
good offices. 


“Tt did not, however, appear to the 
majority of the Powers thus addressed 
that they could usefully comply with 
the request, and they communicated 
this opinion to the Porte. 

“The Porte then determined on 
making a separate appeal to my Go- 
vernment, and I at once agreed to 
make an inquiry of the Emperor of 
Russia whether His Imperial Majesty 
would entertain overtures for peace. 


“The Emperor expressed, in reply, 
his earnest desire for peace, and stated, 
at the same time, his opinion as to 
the course which should be pursued 
for its attainment. 


“ Upon this subject communications 
have taken place between the Govern- 
ments of Russia and Turkey through 
my good offices, and I earnestly trust 
that they may lead to a pacific solu- 
tion of the points at issue and to a 
termination of the war. No efforts 
on my part will be wanting to promote 
that result. 


“ Hitherto, so far as the war has 
proceeded, neither of the belligerents has 
infringed the conditions on which my 
neutrality is founded, and I willingly 
believe that both parties are desirous 




















5 Representative Peer 
to respect them, so far as it may be in 
their power. So long as these con- 
ditions are not infringed, my attitude 
will continue the same. But I cannot 
conceal from myself that, should hos- 
tilities be unfortunately prolonged, 
some unexpected occurrence may ren- 
der it incumbent on me to adopt 
measures of precaution. Such mea- 
sures could not be effectually taken 
without adequate preparation, and I 
trust to the liberality of my Parlia- 
ment to supply the means which may 
be required for that purpose. 

“Papers on these affairs will be 
forthwith laid before you. 

“ My relations with all foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly. 

“T am thankful that the terrible 
famine which has ravaged Southern 
India is nearly at an end. Strenuous 
and successful exertions have been 
made by my Local Governments to 
relieve the sufferings of the popula- 
tion, and in that duty they have been 
powerfully seconded by the liberal aid 
of my people at home and in my 
Colonies. I have directed that an 
inquiry should be made into the mea- 
sures most proper to diminish the dan- 
ger of such calamities for the future. 

‘“‘ The condition of native affairs in 
South Africa has of late caused me 
some anxiety, and has demanded the 
watchful attention of my Government. 
I have thought it expedient to rein- 
force my troops in that part of my 
Empire. I trust that a peaceable and 
satisfactory settlement of all differences 
may be shortly obtained. 


“* Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 
“TI have directed the Estimates 
of the year to be prepared and pre- 
sented to you without delay. 


{JanvaRy 17, 1878} 





Sor Ireland. 6 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“A Bill will be laid before you 
upon the subject of County Govern- 
ment, and your attention will be again 
called to the consolidation of the Fac- 
tory Law, and to the Summary Juris- 
diction of Magistrates. 

“You will be asked at an early 
period of the Session to take into your 
consideration a Bill on the subject of 
Cattle Disease in this country. 

“The questions of Scottish Roads 
and Bridges, and of Endowed Schools 
and Hospitals in Scotland, will also 
be brought before you. 

“ Your attention will be invited to 
the subject of Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Ireland, and to the Grand 
Jury Law in that country. 

“ Among other measures for the 
amendment of the Law, a Bill will be 
laid before you to simplify and express 
in one Act the whole Law and Pro- 
cedure relating to Indictable Offences, 

‘“‘T commend these subjects to your 
most careful consideration, and I pray 
that the blessing of the Almighty may 
attend and guide your deliberations.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 


PRAYERS. 


Routt or tHE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual manner) a List of the 
Lords Temporal in the Fifth Session 
of the Twenty-first Parliament of the 
United Kingdom : The same was ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


Writs and Returns electing the Earl 
of Caledon a Representative Peer for 
Ireland in the room of the late Lord 
Headley, deceased, with the Certificate 
of the Clerk of the Crown im Ireland 
annexed thereto: Delivered (on oath), 
and Certificate read. 
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7 Address in 


Lord Mowbray —The House being 
informed that his Lordship was attend- 
ing with his writ of summons, the Lord 
Chancellor explained to the House his 
Lordship’s descent: Then his Lordship 
was called in, and took the Oath; and 
then took his place on the Baron’s 
Bench, next below the Lord de Ros. 


The Earl of Saint Germans—Sat first 
in Parliament after the death of his 
Father. 


Serect Vestries— Bill, pro formd, 
read 1+. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


The QuEEn’s Spreecu reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Tue Eart or WHARNCLIFFE, in 
rising to move that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty in answer 
to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
said: My Lords, although I have many 
years had the honour of a seat in this 
House, I have not often—indeed, I think 
only once before—taken part in your 
Lordships’ debates. It is, therefore, with 
diffidence, and even anxiety, that I rise 
to address your Lordships; for certainly 
it has rarely happened that one has 
risen on a similar occasion under more 
momentous conditions than those under 
which your Lordships have met at the 
present time. The country is, not exactly 
trembling—that would be too strong an 
expression—on the balance of war; but 
it is impossible not to recognize the 
possibility that we may at some period 
be drawn into the conflict now raging 
in the East. Other wars have raged 
within recent years. There was the 
Indian Mutiny—in that we were alone 
concerned—the struggle was between 
England and the rebellious subjects of 
the Crown, and there was no pretext for 
the intervention of any other Power. 
Other wars there have been between 
nations on the Continent of Europe, 
and between the Northern and Southern 
Provinces of America. In these England 
or English interests were not concerned 
in the issues. It cannot, however, be 


contended that in this great struggle 
between Russia and Turkey there is not 
great danger of English interests becom- 
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ing involved. We are standing in the 
face of a great danger, which, instead of 
diminishing, is becoming greater day by 
day. It is natural that the country 
should feel great interest in the subject, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government 
should watch attentively the signs of 
danger—that they should note the 
spread of the area of war and the advance 
of one of the combatants upon the capi- 
tal of the other. We know that there 
are many who do not agree in the atti- 
tude of the Government, and there have 
been many and angry criticisms upon 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministry. 
I do not propose to follow in detail the 
various steps taken by the Government 
since the commencement of the war; 
but I think your Lordships will agree 
with me that nothing could have been 
more satisfactory, under the circum- 
stances, than the conduct of the Leader of 
the Opposition, orthe manner in which the 
Government has dealt with the various 
difficulties that have arisen. Again, 
those Members of the opposite Parties 
who have a responsible position—those 
who are the recognized Leaders of their 
respective Parties — have been very 
cautious in their language since the out- 
break of the war. But when I come to 
those who have no responsible position, 
Iam obliged to say that the language 
used by many of them is not such as 
ought to characterize the Members of a 
fair Opposition. They assumed facts 
which did not exist, and then based 
arguments and drew adverse conclusions 
on their assumptions. They suggested 
‘“‘a split in the Cabinet,’’ and assumed 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
divided into various sections, which held 
various and antagonistic opinions. They 
assumed that on the part of the Govern- 
ment there were dark designs that had 
not been expressed in the Ministerial 
utterances. An agitation was set on foot 
and political mectings were held—some- 
times in buildings which had been erected 
for very different purposes. At these 
meetings the Government were censured 
for certain opinions which it was as- 
sumed they were entertaining—and, on 
the other hand, when they advised Her 
Majesty to summon Parliament three 
weeks earlier than usual they were 
abused for that. This reminds one of 
the French tale where the Prince would 
not attempt to do anything to please any 
one, because, he said, whatever he might 
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do with that object he would be sure to 
displease ee as Then quite re- 
cently a “Conference” had been held, 
and a manifesto containing a declaration 
of opinon had been issued, with the object 
of to a certain extent influencing the po- 
licy of Her Majesty’s Government. But 
such proceedings will not bear examina- 
tion fora moment. In estimating the con- 
duct of the Government we must be 
guided by the test of certain touchstones, 
and if your Lordships will refer to the 
utterances of the different Members of 
the Government, it will be found that 
they are all consistent in their state- 
ments of their policy. If your Lordships 
will refer to the utterances of the Home 
Secretary, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Secretary for War, and the 
Secretary for the Colonies, it will be 
found that they are all agreed in the 
definition of the Prime Minister that the 
position of this country is one of “con- 
ditional neutrality.” When, therefore, 
the country is agitated in the manner 
which I have described—when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have been thus con- 
tinuously addressed by public speakers 
in words of remonstrance and warn- 
ing—notwithstanding that they have 
been consistent in the declarations of 
their policy, the necessary result must 
be to weaken the influence of this country 
abroad. My Lords, I have taken some 
pains to ascertain what really is the 
opinion of the country; and I am con- 
vinced that there is a real feeling of 
distrust of Russia—that there is a great 
admiration of the patriotism of the 
Turkish people, and of the gallantry and 
heroism of the Turkish troops—that 
there is a complete dislike of the ruling 
class of Turkey—but that there is 
throughout the country the greatest 
reluctance to be drawn into a war, and 
at the same time a feeling that we 
should stand firm on those points which 
have been enumerated by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and which are very often 
and very simply described as ‘‘ British 
interests.” My Lords, I admit Iam one 
of those who think that it is only when 
its sole interests are distinctly and ma- 
terially involved that any country can 
be justified in resorting to the extreme 
measure of war. That being so, how 
are we to manage so as to avoid the 
terrible alternative of a war with Russia ? 
The points upon which our Government 
have warned Russia are three. We 
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have defined the three points in which 
it is to be considered that “ British in- 
terests’’ are affected. We have again 
and again warned the Porte that it 
must not expect assistance from us, and 
ever since the war broke out Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have declared their 
great desire for peace. We are not, 
therefore, likely to be called upon for a 
war unless in the defence of those 
‘‘British interests” which have been 
defined by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The “British interests’? which are not 
to be touched without the consent of 
England are the Suez Canal, Constan- 
tinople, and the passage of the Straits. 
In the Speech from the Throne Her 
Majesty says— 

‘¢ Hitherto, so far as the war has proceeded, 
neither of the belligerents has infringed the con- 
ditions on which my neutrality is founded, and 
I willingly believe that both parties are desirous 
to respect them, so far as it may be in their 
power. So long as these conditions are not 
infringed my attitude will continue the same.” 


Her Majesty, however, goes on to 
say— 

‘‘But I cannot conceal from myself that, 
should hostilities be unfortunately prolonged, 
some unexpected occurrence may render it 
incumbent on me to adopt measures of pre- 
caution.” 


I think your Lordships must fully 
concur in that latter sentence, and, 
that being so, Her Majesty’s Advisers 
could not have taken any other course 
than that they have now taken—an 
appeal to Parliament in order that pro- 
vision may be made against even- 
tualities. When a great nation like Eng- 
land takes up the position we have 
taken—gives warnings to another coun- 
try, and sees a possibility that those 
warnings may be disregarded—how can 
its Government avoid taking steps to 
support what they have said? If a 
country uses words which it is not pre- 
pared to back up, it will occupy a much 
lower position in the eyes of the world 
than it did before. I cannot think that 
at the present moment there is any 
danger to the Suez Canal, though no 
one can say that such danger may not 
arise if the war continue. At present 
the whole danger lies in respect of Con- 
stantinople and the passage of the Dar- 
danelles. It is agreed by the. highest 
authorities that Constantinople ought 
never to be in the hands of any but a neu- 
tral Power. If it were, there could only 
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be one course open to this country— 
that of keeping an increased Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, which would, of course, 
involve a very much increased charge to 
the taxpayers of this country. Not only 
would the possession of Constantinople 
by Russia be dangerous to us in an inter- 
national sense, but I do not think it 
would be favourable tothe development of 
free trade or of British commerce. There 
has been much discussion and difference 
of opinion as to the effect which the 
possession of Constantinople by such a 
Power as Russia would have on our 
communications with India. Very high 
authorities—among them, I believe, the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India—are of opinion that the im- 
portance of the occupation of Constan- 
tinople has been overrated in that respect. 
Well, however that may be, there 1s an 
aspect of the question which ought not 
to be lost sight of. The agitation now 
felt in India as regards the issues of the 
war and the attitude of England is un- 
precedented; and I am assured from 
reliable private sources that the Native 
Princes are looking closely to the events 
of the present time in order that they 
may be able to estimate the power of 
this country in respect of our great 
Indian Empire. Hostile Chiefs, who hope 
to, at some time or other, set up inde- 
pendent Principalities, are looking for- 
ward to any events which may result in 
lowering the power and the reputation of 
England. I rejoice, then, that in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech the world has evidence that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have made up 
their minds to boldly face the difficulties 
of the situation, and to propose such mea- 
sures—unpalatable though for the mo- 
ment they may be —as may be neces- 
sary to sustain the interests, the welfare, 
and the prosperity of the British Em- 
pire. I still hope that there will be no 
occasion for action on the part of Eng- 
land. Austria, it is understood, has de- 
clared her adherence to the Treaty of 
Paris; and the previous character of 
the Czar entitles him to as much trust 
in his declarations as the extraordinary 
difficulties of his position will allow, 
and that he will not go back from 
his pledged word as to the condi- 
tions in which English interests are 
declared to be involved. Therefore I 
trust there will be no necessity for our 
intervention. My Lords, Her Majesty in 
Her Gracious Speech then refers to the 
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condition of Native affairs in South Africa 
—I trust that the hope expressed by 
Her Majesty of the peaceable and satis- 
factory settlement of this question may 
be realized :—And on this point may I 
be allowed to say that it has always 
struck me that it will be necessary in 
regard to that country to do as we did 
in the olden days in regard to other 
colonies—namely, to organize local forces 
for the protection of the States. My 
Lords, Her Majesty also refers in Her 
Gracious Speech to the terrible Famine 
which has ravaged Southern India. I 
rejoice that that great calamity is nearly 
at an end; and I sincerely trust that the 
Commission that is to be appointed will 
be able to discover, in the investigation 
of the causes of the present Famine, the 
means of preventing these deplorable 
calamities in future. The subject is a 
very difficult one, and it is to be re- 
gretted that one of the greatest orators 
in this country should have recently 
propounded a scheme so haphazard and 
incomplete that it only needed a stroke 
of the pen from that distinguished Indian 
official, Sir James Fitz Stephen, to ac- 
complish -its entire refutation, and to 
show how unsound were the premisses 
of those who supported the plan. My 
Lords, I am glad to see that amid these 
great and difficult questions, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are not unmindful 
of measures of domestic legislation. We 
are promised by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment the introduction of measures for 
the improvement of our local adminis- 
tration, for the consolidation of Acts 
affecting the condition of our ope- 
rative classes, and of the Law relating to 
Summary Jurisdiction; and upon the 
very important subject of the Cattle 
Disease, which has so seriously affected 
the food question of this Kingdom. For 
Scotland we are told there will be in- 
troduced measures for remedying a 
grievance of which the Scotch have long 
complained in respect of-their Roads and 
Bridges, and with reference to the En- 
dowed Schools and Hospitals of that 
country. And attention will be invited 
to the subjects of Intermediate Educa- 
tion and the Grand Jury Law of Ive- 
land. Finally, we are promised a very 
important measure of legal reform—the 
reduction into one Act of the whole law 
and procedure relating to Indictable 
Offences. In conclusion, my Lords, I 
have to thank your Lordships for the 
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patience with which you have heard 
me. I cannot say that I do not look 
upon the probability of war with dread, 
seeing the present state of our manufac- 
turing interests and the condition of the 
labouring population, large numbers of 
whom are either out of employment or 
receiving reduced wages; but I dread 
still more the consequences of looking 
on calmly whilst the interests of the na- 
tion are in danger. Should that danger 
come, I hope we shall present an united 
front and profit by the words of warn- 
ing addressed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the eountry. The evils that 
have been referred to may not exist in the 
immediate present—they do not exist; 
but they will, if left alone, increase year 
by year, and by-and-bye become a se- 
rious danger to the country. My Lords, 
I now move that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her 
Majesty for Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech from the Throne, as follows :— 


** Most Gracious SovEeREIGN, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the most 
gracious Speech which Your Majesty has ad- 
dressed to both Houses of Parliament. 

“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for taking 
this early opportunity of acquainting us with 
the efforts made by Your Majesty to terminate 
the war now devastating Eastern Europe and 
Armenia. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that, after having unsuccessfully 
striven to avert that war, Your Majesty, whilst 
declaring Your Majesty’s intention to observe 
neutrality so long as the interests of the Empire, 
as defined by Your Majesty’s Government, were 
not threatened, yet expressed an earnest desire 
to profit by any opportunity that might present 
itself for promoting a peaceful settlement of the 
questions at issue between the belligerent 
Powers. 

‘We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that, the successes obtained by the Russian arms 
having convinced the Porte ‘of the desirability 
of bringing hostilities to a close, the Government 
of the Sultan addressed to the Neutral Powers, 
parties to the Treaties relating to the Turkish 
Empire, an appeal for their good offices. 

“We humbly ‘thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that as it did not appear to the ma- 
jority of the Powers that they could usefully 
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comply with this request, Your Majesty agreed, 
in response to a separate appeal from the Porte, 
to inquire of the Emperor of Russia whether 
His Imperial Majesty would entertain overtures 
for peace. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the Emperor expressed, in reply, his earnest 
desire for peace, and stated his opinion as to the 
course to be pursued for its attainment. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for in- 
forming us that, through Your Majesty’s good 
offices, communications have taken place be- 
tween the Governments of Russia and Turkey, 
which Your Majesty earnestly trusts may lead 
to a pacific solution of the points at issue, and 
that no efforts on Your Majesty’s part will be 
wanting to promote that end. 


“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that hitherto neither belligerent has infringed 
the conditions on which Your Majesty’s neu- 
trality is founded, and that Your Majesty will- 
ingly believes that both parties are desirous to 
respect them, so far as it may be in their power. 
That so long as these conditions are not in- 
fringed Your Majesty’s attitude will continue 
the same, but that Your Majesty cannot be 
blind to the fact that, should hostilities be un- 
fortunately prolonged, some unexpected occur- 
rence may render it incumbent upon Your Ma- 
jesty to adopt measures of precaution. That 
such measures could not be effectually taken 
without adequate preparation, and that Your 
Majesty trusts to the liberality of Parliament 
to supply the means which may be required 
for that purpose. 


‘¢ We humbly thank Your Majesty for direct- 
ing that papers on these affairs shall be laid 
before us, and for informing us that Your Ma- 
jesty’s relations with all foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly. 


“We rejoice with Your Majesty that tho 
famine which has ravaged Southern India is 
nearly at an end, and we thank Your Majesty 
for informing us of the strenuous and successful 
exertions made by the Local Governments, 
powerfully seconded by the liberal aid of Your 
Majesty’s subjects at home and in the Colonies, 
to relieve the sufferings of the population ; and 
also for an announcement that an inquiry will 
be made as to the best measures for dealing with 
such calamities in the future. 


‘¢We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that in consequence of the condition of native 
affairs in South Africa, Your Majesty has 
thought it expedient to reinforce the troops in 
that part of the Empire, and we join with Your 
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Majesty in trusting that a peaceful and satis- 
factory settlement of all differences may be 
shortly obtained. 


“We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the mea- 
sures which may be submitted to us, and we 
earnestly trust that the blessing of the Almighty 
may attend and guide our deliberations.” 


Tue Eart or LOUDOUN: My Lords, 
in rising to second the Address so ably 
moved by my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Wharncliffe), I must claim that forbear- 
ance which is always extended to one 
who addresses your Lordships for the 
first time. And at such a time as this, 
when the eyes of Europe are on your 
Lordships’ House, it is a very hard 
task which I have to perform. The re- 
ference to the Eastern Question contained 
in Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
recalls the memories of the Crimean 
War, by which we were called upon to 
rise in protection of British interests. 
Many of your Lordships stood forward 
then in support of those interests, and 
I am sure you would be prepared to do 
so again should the necessity arise. 
The noble Earl who moved the Address 
has spoken at some length on the 
Eastern Question, and I think I cannot 
do better than conclude my remarks on 
the subject by quoting the words used 
in 1856 by the noble Earl the present 
Prime Minister, who is sitting in front 
of me, who was then in Opposition, and 
was opposed to the continuance of the 
war for the sake of adding lustre to our 
arms; but said that the spirit of the 
nation was such that— 


‘* There was no sum which Parliament would 
not cheerfully vote, or her people cheerfully 
raise, to vindicate her honour and maintain the 
independence and interests of her kingdom.” — 
[Life of the Prince Consort, vol. 3, p. 435.] 


With regard to the Indian Famine, 
it is gratifying to think that such a 
calamity has been alleviated by open 
hearts and hands in England, and by 
able administration in India itself. The 
question of irrigation in India is most 
important, and it is to be hoped that it 
will receive due consideration. There 
was an important meeting in Birming- 
ham last night, reported in Zhe Standard 
to-day, at which Sir Arthur Cotton, who 
has been connected with engineering in 
India for more than half a century, 
spoke of the great works of irrigation 
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which had been carried out by the Go- 
vernment, who had spent £20,000,000 
on it. But he added that much of 
course remained to be done, and that it 
was often a very good investment. 

An alteration in the constitution of 
County Boards is much needed in many 
parts of the country, and it is to be 
hoped that the plan of the Government 
will satisfy the ratepayers. Factory Law 
Consolidation will, I hope, tend to de- 
velop industry and promote the interests 
of those concerned in one of the great 
sinews of the country. I trust that the 
Bills to be laid before your Lordships in 
regard to Cattle Disease may enforce 
such precautions that we shall not have 
another outburst of that calamity for 
many years to come; and, as to the 
Roads and Bridges Bill, I hope that will 
tend to the improvement of the roads 
— if roads in Scotland can be improved. 
As to the Endowment of Schools and 
Hospitals, I hope that legislation on 
that subject will be effective, and that it 
will be of such a character as will relieve 
people of the fear that in making be- 
quests the advantages may not be en- 
joyed by their successors and by the 
class of persons for whom they were in- 
tended, thus doing away with the foun- 
ders’ intentions. 

The necessity of Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Ireland is more apparent every 
day, but will, I fear, prove rather a 
difficult question, owing to the fact that 
many parts of the country are very 
thinly populated, and also considering 
the various conditions of the people; 
but any legislation which may tend to 
— better instruction would be a 

istinct gain. 

My Lords, I have to thank you for the 
kindness with which you have listened 
to the few remarks I have made, and I 
ung, #0 See the Address. [See p. 13.] 

GRANVILLE: My Lords—If 
on the first night of the Session it is 
regarded as the duty of the Opposition 
to criticize the whole policy and con- 
duct of the Government on every pos- 
sible subject, I am afraid I shall not 
pees that duty successfully to-night. 

know that the minds of your Lord- 
ships are entirely absorbed in one great 
Question, and that on that Question you 
must much desire to hear a statement 
from the opposite Bench at the earliest 
possible opportunity; and I only rise 
now because I believe my doing so may 
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be the means of eliciting that statement 
before the debate proceeds much fur- 
ther. I venture to promise your Lord- 
ships that I shall not interpose very long 
between the speeches you have just 
heard and the Ministerial statement. 
My Lords, I last year remarked that it 
was a matter of congratulation for your 
Lordships’ House that Her Majesty’s 
Government, from whatever side they 
may be chosen, is able year after year to 
select young Peers who are able to per- 
form that most difficult task of moving 
and seconding the Address with great 
credit to themselves and with great 
promise for the future. When about a 
fortnight ago I saw it stated thatmy noble 
Relative (the Earl of Wharncliffe) had 
been selected to move the Address on this 
occasion, it occurred to me that, while no 
doubt the Government could not have ex- 
hausted the number of youthful Peers on 
their side, who would have addressed the 
House with discretion and ability, yet 
that upon so critical an occasion they had 
thought it desirable to secure the services 
of a noble Lord of more mature age, who 
is not without experience in your Lord- 
ships’ House, and whom I have heard 
addressing your Lordships before now 
with great effect, and who, without 
going into details, might give your Lord- 
ships a satisfactory outline of the policy 
of the Government in respect of the 
Eastern Question. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Warncliffe) having professed 
to speak without a knowledge of the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it perhaps took away some of 
the interest of his observations. But 
I am glad that on some, at least, 
of the points to which he referred, he 
was speaking his own individual opi- 
nions and not those of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I am not, my Lords, 
going into a general criticism of mea- 
sures promised in or omitted from the 
Queen’s Speech. Were I to do sono 
doubt the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marguess of Salisbury) would criticize 
my remarks very severely. Last year, 
on the opening night, I complained that 
in the Speech from the Throne there 
was no mention of a Burials Bill. I 
found, however, that I had been rather 
premature, for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did bring ina Burials Bill. I shall 
only say that I trust that the fact of 
there being no mention of it in the 
Speech of this year, is no proof that 
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the Government will not bring in a 
Burials Bill this year, and that their 
attempt at legislation in that direction 
will be in accordance with the opinions 
of the majority of your Lordships’ 
House. I saw that the other day my 
noble Friend the President of the Coun- 
cil, in his usual genial way, made some 
complaint of the work of this House 
last Session, and of the way in which 
the Business of Parliament had been 
dealt with. Now, I think he hardly 
ought to have been the person to com- 
plain of that, seeing that, with the ex- 
ception of that unfortunate Burials Bill, 
hardly any legislation was offered to us. 
The noble Duke in this respect reminds 
me of the offender who was convicted of 
the murder of his father and mother, 
and who, when the Judge was about to 
pass sentence upon him, exclaimed— 
‘‘Have pity on me, my Lord; I am an 
unfortunate orphan.’”’ I hope that some 
of the Bills that are mentioned in the 
Speech will be introduced in your Lord- 
ships’ House. As tothe Famine in India, 
the feeling shown in this country cer- 
tainly is matter of congratulation; and 
as to the very important subject of the 
disturbances at the Cape, I am glad that 
Her Majesty’s Government are able to 
take so hopeful a view of the prospects 
in that quarter. 

Having now said a few words as to 
the last part of the Queen’s Speech, I 
wish to address myself for a few moments 
to the beginning. The noble Earl who 
moved the Addresss was good enough to 
state that he did not consider that the 
Leaders of Her Majesty’s Opposition had 
in any way embarrassed Her Majesty’s 
Government in their action respecting 
this war. In bearing that testimony he 
used nearly the same words as Mr. 
Hardy, and I am glad to accept the 
compliment as I believe it to be true. 

Tue Eart or WHARNCLIFFE: I 
never read Mr. Hardy’s speech. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I did not ac- 
cuse the noble Earl of plagiarism, and 
am glad to find that his declaration was 
spontaneous. As to what the noble 
Earl said of the statements of other 
Members of the Opposition, it is not 
necessary that I should defend those Gen- 
tlemen—they are able enough to defend 
themselves; but I may say that I do not 
think the accusations made against them 
apply now. The accusationmade against 
them last year was that they had en- 
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couraged Russia in the same way that 
Burke and Chatham had encouraged 
the North American Colonies to revolt 
> gre this country. In another part 
of his speech the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
pointed out what is perfectly true— 
that Her Majesty Government, at the 
outset of the negotiations, and there- 
fore a considerable time before the war, 
had announced to all the Powers that 
they would give no assistance to Turkey, 
an announcement which, coming from a 
Government, must have been much 
more re-assuring to a would-be bellige- 
rent than any language held even by 
the most distinguished men in Opposi- 
tion. I do not propose to go over the 
history of the last 36 months in any de- 
tail—it is too well known to your Lord- 
ships—the six months’ diplomatic inac- 
tion before the Andrassy Note, the mode 
of dealing with that Note, and subse- 
quently the mode in which the Berlin 
Memorandum was rejected. I do not 
wish to repeat my conviction, so often 
expressed, that it was to that unfortu- 
nate mode of dealing with the Berlin 
Memorandum that most of the subse- 
quent misfortunes are owing. Then 
came the proposal of a Conference—and 
I will not weary you with what has so 
often been said of the circumstances 
which made the success of that Con- 
ference impossible. When we com- 
plained of those circumstances at the 
beginning of last year as having pro- 
duced the inevitable failure of the Con- 
ference, we were told—‘‘ You are quite 
mistaken in thinking that the Con- 
ference has been a failure. It has not 
accomplished all that we desired, but it 
has had one happy result—namely, the 
good understanding that has been ar- 
rived at between the Great Powers of 
Europe and the knowledge of each 
other’s views—which is full of promise 
for the future.” Then came the London 
Protocol, with its odd little excrescences ; 
and soon afterwards that declaration of 
war which we anticipated at the open- 
ing of the Session as the probable re- 
sult of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and which I described as 
pregnant with inconvenience and dan- 
ger. There was considerable alarm in 
the country and in Parliament lest we 
ourselves should be dragged into this 
war; but towards the end of the Ses- 
sion there was a great debate in the 
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House of Commons, and especially a 
speech of Mr. Cross, which was really 
the summary of a despatch of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby), and which, as 
Mr. Cross has since said, embodied the 
views of a united Cabinet, greatly 
calmed the feeling of excitement on the 
one of the public. A speech delivered 

y the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), and one made 
in the month of August by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, tended in the same direc- 
tion—though I cannot agree with the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Wharn- 
cliffe) that all Her Majesty’s Ministers 
spoke exactly in the same tone. Up to 
nearly the end of the Session the Rus- 
sians had seemed to be carrying every- 
thing before them, both in Asia and in 
Europe. What has happened during 
the Recess? As regards the war, its 
tide appeared to change. The Russians 
seemed paralyzed both in Europe and 
Asia. The Turks, on the contrary, not 
only maintained the character for physi- 
cal courage for which they are known, 
but more energy was shown by the Go- 
vernment, and more skill by their 
officers, than had been attributed to 
them. It was only within the last two 
months that the fortune of war changed 
again, and the Russians have been as 
victorious as they were in the first in- 
stance expected to be; while Turkey, in 
its present state, is without effectual 
means of resistance. If we look back 
at what happened during the same 
time in this country, we find that un- 
easiness was gradually produced as 
time went on, chiefly owing to the lan- 
guage used—in different degrees but 
with the same tendency—by the Conser- 
vative Press, and uncontradicted by any 
organ supporting the Government. The 
9th of November, which, as somebody 
has remarked, is an important day for 
the Turk, was anxiously expected. It 
was known that the First Lord of the 
Treasury would speak, and that it was 
an occasion on which he did not always 
observe that remarkable reticence of 
which he is often so judicious a master. 
Well, that great civic dinner had any- 
thing but a re-assuring effect upon those 
who were fearful that we might be 
dragged into a war which we had failed 
to prevent, and that we might be found 
fighting in favour of the Turk in order 
to safeguard British interests, some of 
which were of no importance and others 
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not likely to be assailed. It was a 
dinner given by a Conservative Lord 
Mayor in presence of an almost entirely 
Conservative audience to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, all of whom, I believe with- 
out exception, made it a point to at- 
tend. The whole Corps Diplomatique 
was invited to attend, to do honour to 
Her Majesty’s Government; not only 
Count Schouvaloff was absent, but not 
one Ambassador of the Great Powers 
accepted the invitation. The Represen- 
tatives of Belgium, Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, Denmark were no- 
where to be seen. But there was one 
exception. The Turkish Ambassador— 
a Christian diplomatist, who, during a 
long residence in this capital, has made 
himself very popular—came. He was 
received with enthusiasm. He made a 
speech which I thought able and well 
adapted to his audience, and which the 
Prime Minister characterized as modest 
and interesting. I suppose the modesty 
consisted in this—that he attributed ex- 
clusively to the example of the British 
nation the great Constitutional liberties 
which the Turks have enjoyed ever since 
the massacre of the Janissaries. He 
reminded his audience with pride that 
the father of the present Sultan had 
inaugurated his reign by a Proclama- 
tion guaranteeing the life, property, and 
honour of all his subjects, without dis- 
tinction of race or creed. He showed 
how these principles were afterwards 
developed by numerous and important 
political and administrative reforms, and 
finally how the great work had been 
crowned by the glorious Constitution 
accorded by the present Sultan. All 
this, including the last observation, 
was received with cheers. I wonder 
whether the Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs and for India, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cheered, 
and whether they mentally retracted 
some things not altogether complimen- 
tary they had said about this Consti- 
tution. The noble Earl the First Lord 
of the Treasury followed, and spoke 
with his usual felicity on general sub- 
jects and on the Eastern Question. He, 
as might be expected, said nothing in 
contradiction to what had been said by 
his Colleagues; but, whether it was 
owing to his enthusiasm for the Turks, 
or to an allusion to the Emperor of 
Russia having been misinterpreted by 
his audience as a sneer, or to his lan- 
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guage about neutrality, which he chiefly 
defended on the ground that it was 
advantageous to the Turks, and that it 
might be forsaken—whatever might be 
his intention, the effect of what he said 
undoubtedly led those who were exciting 
a feeling for war in the country to think 
that he was not on the side of peace, 
and to produce the same belief on those 
who maintained the duty of neutrality. 
These opinions were not checked, until 
luckily the noble Lord (Lord Campbell), 
whom I see behind me, headed a depu- 
tation which has become historical to the 
Foreign Office. In answer to the state- 
ments of this deputation the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) made a speech which 
I believe appeared to the country to be the 
embodiment of good sense, and to be a 
true example of that moral courage 
which, disdaining sensational topics, ex- 
plains to others less well-informed how 
things really are. The country, there- 
fore, had a right to believe that the 
policy of neutrality and abstention from 
helping the Turks was unchanged. In 
the meanwhile, Parliament had been 
further prorogued to the 17th of January 
—to this day—and the country was sur- 
er some days—I think a week— 

efore Christmas by a communiqué to all 
the newspapers that this meeting was to 
be for the transaction of Public Busi- 
ness. No explanation was given of the 
object of the meeting; but the sup- 
porters in the Press of Her Majesty’s 
Government announced that it was in 
itself in the nature of a warning to 
Russia—in short, one of those numerous 
little demonstrations of ‘‘ benevolent 
neutrality”? which have added so little 
to our dignity of strength, and which 
have had no practical result, excepting, 
possibly, to irritate Russia, and ourtaiele 
to encourage the Turks. But not many 
days ago the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) made a speech which pro- 
duced a great effect. It was on the lines 
of that which the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) had made to the deputation to 
which I have alluded—it could only be 
taken as the opinion of the Cabinet, 
though probably expressed in stronger 
language than would have been held by 
some of his Colleagues. The noble Earl 
gave no reason for the unexpected step 
of summoning Parliament thus early— 
nor from this speech could it have 
been guessed that the Government 
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proposed at the eleventh, or rather 
the twelfth, hour, to ask Parliament to 
help them to prepare for precautions 
against a contingency unexpected by 
them. But to-day we have the reasons 
given by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and which they have placed in Her 
Majesty’s mouth, for assembling Parlia- 
ment on this day. They are two— 


“T have thought fit to assemble you before 
the ordinary time of your meeting in order 
that you might become acquainted with the 
efforts I have made to terminate the War now 
devastating Eastern Europe and Armenia, and 
that I might have the advice and assistance of 
my Parliament in the present state of publio 
affairs.” 


The second is a good and laudable rea- 
son for assembling Parliament; but, as 
regards the first, judged by the light of 
the subsequent passages in the Speech, 
and without further explanation which 
I have no doubt whatever Ministers fol- 
lowing me will give, it is inconsistent 
with fact. It seems impossible that on 
the 18th of December the Cabinet should 
have decided to assemble Parliament in 
order to inform them of their efforts to 
terminate the war, when it would appear 
from the Speech that the only transac- 
tion had been a general appeal from 
Turkey, upon which we did not act ; and 
as to the separate appeal which came 
from Turkey, on which we did act, it only 
came some 10 days after the resolution 
to assemble Parliament had been taken. 
The explanations which will be given 
will no doubt dissipate what now looks 
as if, in so serious a document as a 
Speech from the Throne—which was 

ossibly under the consideration of the 

abinet for more than one sitting—it 
was nothing but an afterthought. With 
regard to the general Circular of the 
Porte, it is said that it was rejected by 
a majority of the Powers. I may ask 
whether England was one of that majo- 
rity, or whether the phrase is a eupho- 
nious way of expressing that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, whom even some of 
their own Members have described as 
always leading Europe in the negotia- 
tions on the , rei Question, were in 
a minority of one. However that may 
be, it is satisfactory to learn that Her 
Baory * Government are able to speak 
with some hope of an approaching 
peace. Whether that peace has been 

romoted or delayed by the efforts of 

er Majesty’s Government we shall be 
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something of the facts. But the im- 
portant point which is approached with 
so much care and caution in the Speech 
is the demand upon Parliament for 
assistance to prepare against unexpected 
occurrences. We are told that the 
interests of the Queen’s Empire have 
been defined by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—I presume in the despatch of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
to Prince Gortchakoff—and that as long 
as those interests are not threatened 
this country will adhere to the neu- 
trality which it has proclaimed. Now, 
in answer to these definitions of our 
neutrality, assurances were given by 
Prince Gortchakoff which were received 
by Her Majesty’s Government, so far 
as I am aware, without one word of dis- 
satisfaction. Now, either these assur- 
ances were considered satisfactory or 
they were not. If satisfactory, in what 
respect have they lately been invali- 
dated? If unsatisfactory, or deemed 
not to be worthy of credit, why did you 
not then ask Parliament to enable you 
to take precautions, instead of defer- 
ring to this moment—when the whole 
affair is virtually at an end—unless, 
indeed, by this new demonstration you 
encourage Turkey to prolong a struggle 
which will more completely destroy her, 
and which will afford grounds to Russia 
to increase her demands. Butif there are 
altered circumstances, how is it that we 
are informed of them on this particular 
day? If on the 18th of December they 
appeared urgent, why did you delay 
asking for the necessary means for a 
whole month? If they were not urgent, 
why could you not let things take their 
course, and by the further Prorogation 
to the end of this month avoid all the 
unnecessary alarm that has been excited, 
the further depression that trade has 
suffered, and the damage which has been 
inflicted upon the revenue. The noble 
Earl who moved the Address stated—I 
think accurately—what he believed to be 
the general conclusions of the country on 
this matter; whether they are wise or 
unwise I do not say. He observed that 
there was great jealousy of Russia— 
which I quite admit; that there was 
great discontent with the Turkish Go- 
vernment—which I quite admit; that 
there was great admiration of the quali- 
ties of the Turkish soldier—which I 
quite admit; and he coupled with these 
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three things a strong desire for neu- 
trality and to avoid war. It is perfectly 
clear that the demand which you now 
make runs counter to this desire, and 
will excite a great deal of feeling in the 
country. But I would put the matter 
on broader ground than that. Is it ad- 
visable, if even you are able—as you 
undoubtedly can by the majorities you 
have in both Houses of Parliament—to 
obtain the means for a great increase of 
your material strength? How far will 
such increase ef your material strength 
be neutralized by the moral loss you will 
sustain from the opposition you will pro- 
voke and the excitement you will pro- 
duce, not merely among one Party, but 
also among those who are perfectly unin- 
fluenced by Party considerations in this 
matter? I may be asked whether I am 
indifferent to British interests. I be- 
lieve there is no man in this House who 
is in the slightest degree indifferent to 
British interests. It is impossible that 
any of us, and more especially those of 
us who are statesmen, should be too 
watchful of British interests; but it is 
possible to talk a little too much about 
them. There are two things which may 
be safely said of British interests. One is 
that, like the possessions of the Queen 
and like the commerce of this country, 
they extend nearly over the whole world. 
The other is that in very few cases indeed 
are those interests isolated, and several 
form the interests of some other country. 
The very multiplicity of these interests 
makes it possible to put them in differ- 
ent categories. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) stated, with absolute truth, 
that the greatest interest of this country 
is peace. It is a mere truism to say so. 
No one can gainsay the declaration, 
considering that we are the greatest 
commercial and industrial country of 
the world. But is the interest of peace 
confined to ourselves? Is it not desir- 
able for Germany, for France, for 
Austria, and for Italy? Is it not a 
necessity for Turkey ; and of the greatest 
importance to conquering, but impo- 
verished and bleeding Russia? There- 
fore the interest of peace is one of 
which we cannot claim a msn but 
which belongs to the whole world. Our 
material interests, from their very mul- 
tiplicity, must be considered in different 
classes or categories. There are some 
which deserve the watchful care of our 
Government, which ought to be fos- 
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tered by diplomatic persuasion and even 
pressure, but for the maintenance of 
which—keeping in view their relative 
importance—it would be madness to go 
to war. There are others which we 
share with other countries, which ma 
properly be maintained even at the ris 
of war, if we receive the moral and 
material support of countries as much 
or more affected by them as ourselves ; 
but which, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put it so well last year, are 
common interests, for the maintenance 
of which we are not to be called upon 
to bear the exclusive burden. There 
are, again, vital interests, for which, 
with Allies or without Allies, at all 
risks and at all hazards, a Government 
would fail in its duty if it did not call 
— all the great though latent powers 
of this country and struggle to the 
bitter end. And that country would be 
ill-advised, however strong in military 
resources, that would ‘with a light 
heart” think they could with impunity 
engage in a contest with this country 
when united and convinced that they 
are justified by a sound policy, by jus- 
tice, and by necessity. ow, my 
Lords, there is one point which strikes 
me as singular, though it is possibe that 
a satisfactory explanation can be given 
of it. We have been constantly told— 
circumstances seem to indicate it—and 
I, for one, believe it—that since the be- 
ginning of this war there has been an 
understanding between Russia and Ger- 
many and Austria, as to the limits be- 
yond which the Russians would not try 
to carry their demands. If this be the 
case, it seems hardly possible that our 
diplomacy has been so helpless that we 
have not been able to obtain confidential 
communications from one or both of those 
Powers what those terms are. We are 
told in the Speech that Her Majesty’s 
Government’s relations with all Foreign 
Powers continue to be friendly—which I 
am glad to hear; but it would, indeed, 
be a state of isolation if we could obtain 
no knowledge of the agreement which 
has been entered into, and which, con- 
sidering the circumstances, mili 
power, and geographical position of the 
three Empires, must so greatly influence 
the decision which will be arrived at. 
I should like Her Majesty’s Government 
to tell us whether they have this know- 
ledge or not—though I do not ask them 
to tell us what that knowledge is; 
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but it clearly makes all the difference 
whether they possess it or do not, and 
whether the demands of Russia are such 
as really affect British interests orare not. 
If they are not, the Government certainly 
a not to have met Parliament with 
a flourish of this sort, that they were 
bound to summon Parliament to obtain 
additional assistance. There is one thing 
which I am glad to note—namely, that 
the language of the Speech as to the 
necessity of preparation for precautions 
against unexpected occurrences only 
opniies in the case of the prolongation 
of hostilities. Therefore, I draw this 
conclusion—that it is possible that if 
hostilities are not prolonged there will 
be no necessity for any such demand. 
The Papers promised will show whe- 
ther peace has been promoted or delayed 
by the action of the Government. The 
cessation of those hostilities depends 
upon the perception of the Turks that 
they are unable to defend themselves, 
and that they cannot expect succour 
from elsewhere; and, on the other hand, 
on the conviction of the Emperor of 
Russia that his reputation, which now 
stands high, must depend before the 
world wal in history on the fairness and 
moderation of the terms which he ex- 
acts beyond those safeguards to the 
Christian subjects of the Porte which by 
all his declarations he is bound to obtain. 
I am glad to hear, and I am happy to 
believe, that in giving effect to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, we do not bind any side 
of the House to any particular policy 
laid down in the an 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, the noble Earl who has just ad- 
dressed you as a Leader of a Constitu- 
tional Party has not ventured to find 
fault with the Government because 
they advised the Sovereign to call Par- 
liament together at this period. The 
course he has taken is what might have 
been expected from one occupying the 
position of the noble Earl. But, at the 
same time, the noble Earl has used every 
means his skilful rhetoric could dictate 
to impress upon your Lordships that the 
assembling of Parliament was unneces- 
sary and might have been very prejudi- 
cial. My Lords, I think your Lordships 
will agree, if you take a calm view of 
the circumstances which were existing 
and had occurred before the Govern- 
ment determined so to advise the Sove- 
reign, the summoning of Parliament 
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was not an unreasonable act, but one, 
indeed, quite justified. The noble Earl 
has referred to the state of affairs in 
the theatre of war at the time when 
Parliament was prorogued. It is un- 
necessary for me to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention particularly to that 
point. Your Lordships will recollect 
that when Parliament was prorogued 
Her Majesty, in Her Gracious Speech, 
while regretting the existence of that 
war, promised Her Parliament that no 
efforts which Her Majesty could use 
would be wanting on Her part, if op- 
ortunity offered, of using Her influence 
or terminating that war. The Govern- 
ment left Parliament with that engago- 
ment. The circumstances that then 
existed were most unpromising for any 
attempt by negotiation or amicable in- 
terference to terminate the contest. But 
as time advanced—at a later period 
in the autumn—particularly after the 
fall of Plevna—a very great change oc- 
curred in those circumstances. The 
course of the war was favourable to Rus- 
sia in Asia as well asin Europe. That 
equality which for a time seemed to 
exist between the rival combatants had 
entirely disappeared, and it appeared to 
the Government, watching these affairs 
with an interest which the House, I 
am sure, will give them due credit for, 
that events were ripening to a degree 
that afforded a probability, as time ad- 
vanced, of terminating, by the friendly 
influence of the neutral Powers, that 
terrible contest. 

My Lords, the noble Earl has referred 
to the circumstances under which we 
felt it to be our duty to advise Her 


‘Majesty to call Parliament together for 


the transaction of Public Business three 
weeks or a month earlier than usual. 
It was on the 12th of December that 
the rumours had reached us from the 
Porte, which ultimately took the form 
of an appeal to the signataries of the 
Treaty of Paris, to assist the Porte 
in arriving at peace. I understood 
the noble Earl to say that it was im- 
possible from the dates that the meet- 
ing of Parliament on the advice of 
Her Majesty’s Government could have 
been influenced by the diplomatic move- 
ments at Constantinople; but if he re- 
collects he will find that on the 12th of 
December the first effort was made by 
the Porte with that object, and Parlia- 
ment was summoned for Business on the 
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22nd. Therefore, it must appear to your 
Lordships that it was y on the 


great change which had occurred in the 
diplomatic position of affairs that we 
were induced to believe that Parliament 
should be called together. I think the 
noble Earl made some distinction be- 
tween the first appeal by the Porte to 
the signataries of the Treaty of Paris, 
which were unsuccessful, and the appeal 
of the Government of Turkey—which 
was made to a certain degree on our sug- 
gestion—I believe it was simultaneously 
made by the Government of Turkey—to 
Her Majesty’s Government to interfere 
alone individually in consequence of the 
previous failure. But of course we were 
not ignorant of what had been going on 
in Constantinople ; we were not ignorant 
of the change of temper there, and we 
had the opportunity of considering, long 
before the absolute diplomatic act oc- 
curred, what was the course we ought 
to recommend. The noble Earl wishes 
to know whether we refused the first 
appeal to the Porte, and whether we 
were in the majority or minority of the 
signataries who on that occasion ex- 
pressed their opinion. Well, my Lords, 
the Papers which have been laid on the 
Table will give the noble Earl all the 
information he desires on that point; 
but, speaking generally, with reference 
to the step taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment simultaneously with the second 
application of the Porte, I think I can 
recollect that every signitary to the 
Treaty of Paris had expressed assent, 
and, I believe, on the direct appeal and 
application of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Therefore the noble Earl must 
know by our forwarding that appeal 
and knowing the temper in which it 
was accepted, we showed ourselves hope- 
ful that it would be successful. We 
should have been very happy if it had 
been agreed by all the other Powers to 
act in concert to effect that object. The 
noble Earl therefore cannot be sur- 
prised that, when the first opportunity 
had failed, and we thought there was 
still a chance of a more favourable re- 
sult, we should endeavour to act in per- 
fect conformity with what we had done 
before, and in conformity with the lan- 
guage of the Queen’s Speech on the 
Prorogation of Parliament. We ac- 


cordingly did intimate to the Emperor 
of Russia that Turkey was anxious for 
peace, and thus opened communications 
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between the two Powers on that point. 
I think the noble Earl must agree that 
this was a natural, a Constitutional, and 
a beneficial act. The noble Earl asked 
—‘‘ Why, if you had made up your 
minds that Parliament should be called 
together to consider urgent affairs, did 
you not call it sooner? You waited a 
month.” It was not exactly a month, 
but I will not quarrel about a few days’ 
error in the calculation of the noble 
Earl. But the noble Earl must know 
that you cannot call Parliament to- 
gether at the will of a Minister at 24 
hours’ notice. You must call it together 
when there will be a fair chance of an 
adequate attendance in both Houses. 
At that period of the year Members are 
much scattered in different countries, 
and have many peculiar engagements 
which it is necessary to fulfil The 
whole economy and life of the coun- 
try are disturbed by the summoning 
of Parliament at an unusual period; 
and, besides, Christmas— when hal- 
lowed interests and associations must 
be attended to—formed part of the 
month. I think, therefore, if the noble 
Earl had been himself acting under 
similar circumstances, he would have 
considered what would be the most con- 
venient period for Parliament to meet, 
and would have agreed with us and 
taken the same course. If he felt it to 
be wise and expedient to assemble Par- 
liament, he would also feel it wise and 
expedient that Parliament should be 
assembled under circumstances which 
afford the least inconvenience to its 
Members, and which give fair assurance 
that both Houses shall be adequately 
represented when matters of State im- 
poet and urgency are thus to be brought 
orward. 

Well, my Lords, then the noble Earl 
said he challenged again the consis- 
tency of the policy of the Government; 
and really, what with reading extracts 
from newspapers, or referring to news- 
papers as authorities—— 

Eart GRANVILLE: I did not read 
extracts. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
beg the noble Earl’s pardon—some of 
his expressions seemed to be borrowed 
from those lucubrations to which he re- 
ferred, but by constantly harping on 
newspapers he has certainly made out a 
very strong case. If all the extreme 
Liberal organs which—because upon 
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this question they do not agree with the 
noble Earl—are dubbed conveniently 
Conservative journals, and other autho- 
rities of that kind, are to be marshalled 
as authentic and documentary evidence 
that the English Government has 
—— a particular policy, he can have 
no difficulty in proving his case, or, in- 
deed, any case. 

My Lords, I did not expect to hear 
again to-night of the Andrassy Note or 
the Berlin Memorandum. -I thought 
that that part of the controversy had 
terminated, as I showed it ought, in the 
last Session of Parliament. The policy 
of the Government might have been erro- 
neous, might have been infirm; but at 
any rate I think I may say it was not a 
vacillating policy. Whatever our policy 
may have been, it was open to the chal- 
lenge of the noble Earl and his Friends. 
If we did wrong in accepting the An- 
drassy Note, or in rejecting the Berlin 
Memorandum, why did not the noble 
Earl and his Friends in the other House 
of Parliament challenge our policy, and 
take the opinion of Parliament upon the 
question? We have a right to infer 
that so far as our policy is concerned up 
to the end of last Session, that policy 
was accepted and sanctioned by the 
noble Earl and his Friends. I say 
again, that our policy may be erroneous 
or may be feeble. Those are fair issues 
for Parliamentary discussion. Bring 
forward your Motions; argue upon 
those issues, and we will fairly meet 
you, and let the Houses of Parliament 
and the country decide upon the ques- 
tion. But you have no right to assume 
that ours is a vacillating policy unless 
you can produce facts to establish such a 
statement. You cannot—you have no 
right—to make such an accusation de- 
pend merely on surmise and innuendo 
and anonymous communications. Why, 
the noble Earl knows very well that 
there is not the slightest evidence that 
there has ever been any difference be- 
tween my opinions and those of my 
Colleagues ee he has quoted with 
approbation and sympathy. I say that 
from the very first there never has 
been any hesitation by Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the course of policy 
which they would pursue with re- 
gard to these great occurrences taking 
place in Eastern Europe. Our policy 
was not a hasty policy. It was not de- 
pendent merely on the Russians crossing 
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the Pruth, or because some occurrences 
suddenly brought about a state of affairs 
which might not have been anticipated. 
Long before the war commenced—long 
before my noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) attended the Conference 
at Constantinople, we had foreseen the 
possibility of the great struggle oc- 
curring. We had to consider what was 
the duty of English statesmen and 
what was the character of those British 
interests which might be affected by 
such a war, and what was the course 
we ought to pursue. We came, after 
long deliberation, to the conclusion that 
it was for the interests of this country to 
observe in that war a neutrality. In ar- 
riving at that conclusion it was not 
merely the value of the fortress of Kars 
or of the port of Batoum that we alone 
considered. We had to take a large 
view of the then existing circumstances 
—we had to consider the policy and the 
condition of many other countries; and 
we arrived at the unanimous decision— 
not a hasty one, but a unanimous de- 
cision—that it was our duty to observe 
a policy of neutrality in case of war be- 
tween Russia and the Ottoman Empire. 
Well, I will say that from that policy 
we have never swerved. And I want to 
know what is the evidence that the 
noble Earl can bring forward that can 
fix upon any Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government that we ever hesitated in 
observing that policy? Now, your 
Lordships will agree that if our policy 
was vacillating—if it was ambiguous, 
if it was deserving of suspicion, the 
noble Earl and his Friends had their 
legitimate and Constitutional opportunity 
of bringing these circumstances under 
the consideration of Parliament. They 
did not do so, and therefore we have a 
right to assume, if it were only for the 
convenience of debate and to promote 
the expeditious conduct of Public Busi- 
ness, that, having such an opportunity 
and not only losing it, but forfeiting it 
—willingly forfeiting it—the noble Karl 
and his Friends could not impute any 
misconduct on that account—at least 
until after the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. Well, what happened? Nearly 
the last day—nearly the last hour before 
the Prorogation—though I do not like 
extracts, I will read to your Lordships a 
short extract of what I said on that oc- 
casion. It was on the Motion, after- 
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Earl of Feversham) upon the subject of 
the war. It was the opinion of the noble 
Earl that we should take some active in- 
terference in the war. I find that I 
used these words—the extract is from 
the authentic source, and it is literally 
correct. I said that— 

‘“With regard to our policy I will only say 
that having been clearly expressed it has been 
consistently maintained. Without entering into 
an unnecessary discussion I may remind your 
Lordships that when this cruel and destructive 
war began Her Majesty’s Government an- 
nounced that they would adopt a policy of strict, 
but conditional, neutrality. e condition was 
that the interests of the country should not be 
imperilled.” 

And subsequently I said— 


“A communication was made to the Russian 
Government which more precisely defined 
what, in our opinion, ‘ British interests’ were 
held to consist of ; and to this communication 
Her Majesty’s Government received a reply 
which I think I am authorized in describing as 
conciliatory and friendly. The Government 
have no reason to doubt that Russia will in an 
honourable manner observe the conditions which 
were the subject of that correspondence ; but, 
however that may be, in any case the mainte- 
nance of those conditions is the policy of Her 
Ps ed Government.”’—[3 Hansard, ccxxxvi. 
668. 


Now, I want to know what right has 
the noble Earl to assume that I have 
used expressions on the subject of the 
policy of the Government which are 
contrary to that statement, which was 
made while he was sitting facing me. 

Eart GRANVILLE: used no such 
expressions as the noble Earl has at- 
tributed to me. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: No 
—you did not use words precisely to 
that effect, but you used a great many 
words which, when added up, amounted 
to a sum which conveyed to the House a 
meaning almost exactly the same. 

My Lords, the noble Earl went out of 
his way to make a further allusion to 
another statement with respect to our 
policy which I made in the course of the 
year. Now, I must say I am free from 
the imputation during the last six months 
of appealing to my countrymen in any 
extraordinary manner. I conceive that 
one of the greatest charms of life is not 
to make speeches and write letters. I 
did not write a single letter on public 
affairs during the last six months, and I 
only made one speech upon politics, and 
that upon an occasion which by the cus- 
tom of the country may be called a Con- 
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stitutional occasion. I did not press 
myself forward. It was an Pas I 
was bound by the courtesy of public life 
to attend, and, attending, I was bound 
to express the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government on public affairs. What 
did I then say? The noble Earl says 
that pee raised agitation in the coun- 
try. I distinctly remember—not having 
that speech here—that on that occasion 
I spoke in the presence of all my Col- 
leagues, and that I said that the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government remained 
as it had been from the first, that it was 
completely unchanged, that it was a 
policy of conditional neutrality ; from 
that policy we had never swerved, and 
that nothing could induce us, so far as 
we could see, to swerve. All my Ool- 
leagues were present and have entirely 
agreed to that declaration. That was 
the only time I opened my lips during 
the last six months on the state of public 
affairs until I address your Lordships 
to-night. I am taunted with the fact 
that the Russian Ambassador did not 
attend at the Guildhall, and that other 
Ambassadors also lost their dinners 
—almost the cookery of the civic fes- 
tival was criticized. I believe some 
persons have made that one of the 
grounds of the charges against the 
conduct and policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Now, my Lords, let me 
say one word upon a point on which 
the noble Earl has dwelt much, and that 
is ‘‘ conditional neutrality ”—a neutrality 
conditional upon British interests being 
regarded aad maintained. The noble 
Earl says, quoting a very felicitous 
remark of my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State (the Earl of Derby), whose 
absence we deplore on this occasion, that 
the greatest of British interests is peace. 
Well, that was a felicitous expression, 
but it was an expression of rhetoric; 
but the noble Earl takes it to be a sta- 
tistical fact, as if he found it in a Blue 
Book. The noble Earl thereon says 
that if peace is a British interest, it is also 
a European interest—it is an Austrian 
interest, it is an Italian interest, it is a 
French interest—in short, it is a uni- 
versal interest. But the noble Earl rode 
off upon a mere trick of rhetoric, be- 
cause we know very well when we talk 
of “ British interests”? we mean material 
British interests—interests of that cha- 
racter which are sources of the wealth 
or securities for the strength of the 
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country. We do not want to be in- 
formed that the cardinal virtues are 
British interests. We possess and en- 
deavour to exercise them, but they have 
not that peculiar character which the 
British interests that we refer to possess. 
Then we are told that it is a contracted 
and selfish view of affairs to suppose 
our interests peculiar to this country, or, 
if they are peculiar, that we ought to 
be silent on the subject, and put them 
away inacorner. All I can say is, that 
if our conduct in this subject in defining 
what this country is interested in brings 
the imputation of selfishness, selfishness 
cannot be justly imputed to England 
alone. I do not know that there is any 
other country that has not very frankly 
declared that it has acted, and is acting, 
on the same principle. I do not know 
whether it will be on the Table to-night ; 
but it will be seen in a few days by the 
noble Earl that, in a document which 
I am authorized to quote, there is a 
definition by an eminent statesman of 
what the position of Austria is at this 
moment. I read yesterday with great 
interest Count Andrassy’s description of 
the situation of Austria. He says— 


“The situation of Austria is a position of 
conditional neutrality, and our business is to 
watch over Austrian interests.” 


It does not follow, however, that these 
expressions, which, according to the 
noble Earl, we first introduced into 
diplomatic language, have been very 
unsuccessful, for they have been adopted 
in a marked manner by a Power which 
is deeply concerned in these transactions. 
Germany, also, in her language, has 
used expressions which are no more free 
from selfishness than the expressions 
used by the English Government. When 
Prince Bismarck says that not the blood 
of a single Pomeranian peasant shall be 
shed in this war, do the noble Earl and 
his Friends sympathize with the expres- 
sion? You may admire it; but you 
cannot say it is one entirely free from a 
sentiment of selfishness. What is the 
case with regard to France? France 
deplores what is taking place in the 
East—France feels that it would be 
agreeable to her to exercise herself an 
influence in the settlement of these 
vast questions; but she says that such 
is her position at present that she really 
can think only of herself, and cannot 
interfere. Well, these are all cases in 
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which, I think, the noble Earl will find 
that selfishness which he imputes to the 
language of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I beg pardon 
for interrupting the noble Earl; but I 
have never used any word or words 
imputing selfishness. 

Tne or BEACONSFIELD: 
No; you only deplored the contracted 
sense in which we conceived and ex- 
pressed our policy and the object which 
we wish to secure. But your Lordships 
can judge what was the value of the 
noble Earl’s observations if they did not 
involve this charge of selfishness. 

My Lords, the noble Earl has made 
some remarks upon the grant which he 
contemplates from Her Majesty’s Speech 
we are going to ask Parliament to 
supply Her Majesty with. Parliament 
being called together at a moment 
somewhat unexpected, and obviously 
in order to appeal to it for its sup- 
port, the noble Earl seemed to argue 
that we were bound to describe the 
character of the military operations 
which might occur to justify this urgent 
appeal. Well, my Lords, I must de- 
cline to enter into any controversies of 
that kind. I think it is enough for us 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government, 
pursuing the same policy which they 
have pursued from the first, and having 
brought about the commencement of 
negotiations which, I trust, mey be suc- 
cessful in their result, but which may 
not be successful—that they have, in 
these circumstances, a ground upon 


which they can fairly appeal to Parlia- . 


ment and say—‘‘Our policy is before 
you; it has been before you; we have 
not swerved from it in the slightest 
degree; but it is still our unshaken opi- 
nion thatthere are British interests which 
concern deeply the welfare of this coun- 
try—interests which are sources of its 
wealth and securities for its strength, and 
which may be endangered if this contest 
goes on; and if you approve our policy, 
if you approve of a policy of neutrality 
which shall be conditional upon guard- 
ing those interests, we appeal to you 
with confidence that you will at least 
give us the means by which that guar- 
dianship may be upheld.’”’ I hope that 
in what I am about to refer to 1 do not 
misrepresent the noble Earl, who is 
always accusing me of misrepresent- 





ing him, when I say that the noble Earl 
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deplored the state of isolation in which 
Her Majesty’s Government has, by their 
management of affairs, placed this coun- 
try. ell, that, my Lords, is a very 
serious charge, and no doubt if it were 
a true one it would be more than a 
serious charge for us; it would be a 
great injury to the country. But I 
think that on such a subject we are 
bound to examine and scrutinize with 
great impartiality before we adopt a 
conclusion so adverse not only to the 
abilities and the influence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but which, if true, 
would be injurious to Her Majesty’s 
realm. I do not see, I confess, at the 
best that the noble Earl—or those who 
share with the noble Earl his opinions 
on the subject of isolation—I do not see 
that he has on this subject of isolation 
in any way stated facts to establish his 
opinion. The noble Earl, when he 
touched upon this subject, went back 
again to that unfortunate Berlin Memo- 
randum. It appears that the rejection 
of the Berlin Memorandum was the 
commencement and the operative cause 
of our isolation. Now, in the first place, 
never wishing to have to mention the 
Berlin Memorandum again, I will say 
that that Memorandum was a document 
which ceased to exist because England 
refused to sanction it. That does not 
look like isolation or want of influence. 
Well, then, if there be any act which 
can prove national eoncert—if there be 
any arrangement in the world which 
can demonstrate national coneert clearly 
and completely—surely it is a Confer- 
ence. And what happens? Why, the 
very Power which you say has become 
isolated in consequence of its refusing to 
sanction the Berlin Memorandum is the 
Power that not only joins a Conference 
of the Great Powers, but proposes that 
Conference. Is that a want of influence ? 
Is that isolation? Well, if you really 
take a general view of what has occurred 
in all these transactions, the only Power 
that has done anything—and it has done 
much—has been England—England, 
which you say is so isolated; England, 
whose conduct defeated the Berlin Me- 
morandum ; England, whose suggestion 
called into existence the Conference. I 
should like to know whose influence it 
was that obtained the armistice for 
Servia? It was isolated England. It 
was this country in a state of isolation 
which effected that which could not 
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be otherwise effected. And let me also 
ask you this—which is the Power which 
at this moment has secured the com- 
mencement of a hope for peace to 
Europe? Why, mighty Germany and 
anxious Austria, and France husbanding 
her resources, and the other Great 
Powers, have all declined, when the 
Porte mE to them, to interfere in 
a task then beset with difficulties, and 
which might be considered, judging 
from their language, as hopeless. Yet 
isolated England did interfere, and tho 
moment she interfered we had the com- 
mencement of these negotiations. No 
doubt the negotiations are most diffi- 
cult—probably more difficult negotia- 
tions never were commenced ; but they 
are real negotiations, which I have ex- 
pressed my more than hope may lead, 
after, no doubt, surmounting many ob- 
stacles, to a suspension of this terrible 
conflict. But whether they are success- 
ful or not, what is the Power that has 
originated them? What Power had 
fanned the flame of hope, even when it 
was expiring, and at this moment has 
brought about a state of affairs which 
engages the thoughts of all the European 
Cabinets ? Why, it was the Power 
which you say is isolated. The fact is 
there are two Powers which have with- 
drawn from the European concert. 
Those Powers are Russia and Turkey. 
Turkey was recognized as belonging to 
the European concert. Turkey, by her 
rash and reckless conduct, repudiated 
her position and lost it. Then Russia, 
which, in my opinion, was bound in 
every way by the most solemn Treaties 
to take no action without first conferring 
with the signataries of the Treaty of 
Paris, came forward, and she also quitted 
the European concert. England never 
quitted the European concert. It is not 
England that is isolated—no, my Lords, 
that is not our position; and in the 
attack which the noble Earl has made 
he has represented and re-echoed the 
attacks which have been made elsewhere 
—partly, no doubt, from ignorance, 

artly, no doubt, from thoughtlessness ; 
but in a great degree by means of me- 
chanical agitation. The noble Earl who 
represents this opinion has, in my mind, 
completely failed in the charge which 
he wishes to establish against [ler Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I will, however, 
make this remark, as the subject of iso- 





lation has been brought forward. There 
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are two kinds of isolation. There is an 
isolation that comes from decay, that 
comes from infirmity, that is a sign of 
impending insignificance—and all those 
symptoms which denote a falling or 
an expiring State. But there is also 
an isolation for a State which may 
arise from qualities very different—from 
self-confidence, from extreme energy, 
from abounding resources, and, above 
all, from the inspiration of a great 
cause. This country has before this 
been isolated. In the early years of 
this century it was isolated; but how 
and why was it isolated? It was iso- 
lated at the commencement of this 
century because among the craven com- 
munities of Europe it alone asserted 
and vindicated the cause of national 
independence. It was a great cause 
which your forefathers then main- 
tained; and however depressed trade 
may be, whatever may be the circum- 
stances brought forward to enervate the 
national mind—whatever may be the 
considerations introduced to prevent you 
from acting as your forefathers then 
acted—it may be your duty to follow in 
their footsteps. If that cause were 
again at stake, if there were a Power 
that threatened the peace of the world 
with a predominance fatal to public 
liberty and national independence, I 
feel confident that your Lordships 
would not be afraid of the charge 
of being isolated if you stood alone 
in maintaining such a cause and in 
fighting for such precious interests. 
My Lords, I rose after the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville) to vindicate the Go- 
vernment of which I am a Member from 
the charges which I think are un- 
founded. I do not think that the noble 
Earl has proved that in calling Parlia- 
ment together we took a step which 
was unwise or unnecessary. I do not 
think the noble Earl has proved that 
the policy of the Government with re- 
gard to affairs in Eastern Europe has 
ever been inconsistent from that which 
we have declared again and again. It 
has never swerved from our original 
conception and determination as to the 
course we ought to pursue. Nor do I 
think that the noble Earl has been suc- 
cessful in his sneers against British 
interests. I believe that this country 
thoroughly understands what are British 
interests, and that it will support the 
Government of the day if they find it 
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necessary to take measures to secure 
those interests. I do not think the noble 
Earl has at all successfully established 
his position that this country is in a state 
of isolation. It is in a state of which it 
has no need to be ashamed. I believe 
that in the councils of Europe the in- 
fluence of this country is felt, and greatly 
felt. May God grant that in the nego- 
tiations which are now proceeding that 
influence may increase! If it does in- 
crease, I will say on the part of the Go- 
vernment—and divided in our councils 
though they are said to be—I feel that 
Iam expressing their unanimous opinion, 
their unanimous sentiment—that that in- 
fluence will be exercised for the greatest 
interests of humanity. It will be exer- 
cised for the termination of these hosti- 
lities ; it will be exercised in every way 
for the procuring of a peace which will 
be stable and enduring. But if we are 
called upon to vindicate our rights and 
to defend the interésts of this country; 
if our present hopes and prospects are 
baffied ; if there be circumstances which 
demand that we should appeal to Parlia- 
ment again and again for means to vin- 
dicate the honour of the realm and to 
preserve and maintain the interests of 
the Empire, I am sure that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will never hesitate 
to take that course. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I listened with great delight to the ring- 
ing cheers with which noble Lords oppo- 
site greeted the conclusion of the speech 
of the Prime Minister—not only be- 
cause that brilliant display of imagina- 
tion—that corruscation of fireworks— 
deserved some tribute from them, but 
for another reason. Your Lordships’ 
House is generally represented as being 
rather a ‘‘still pool,” unruffled by the 
winds of passion, and through which 
even the strong currents of political 
feeling are seldom seen to run. But, 
my Lords, for my own part I have 
always held that if there were a ques- 
tion raised concerning the interests 
and honour of England, we would see 
that the House of Lords is an Assembly 
which can be deeply moved. My Lords, 
we admit on this side of the House that 
we are met together upon an occasion 
which concerns deeply, and which may 
concern more deeply, the honour and 
interests of England. We do not blame 
the Government—we are rather grateful 
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ment in this great crisis in our national 
history and in the history of Europe, 
and for having put into the mouth of 
the Queen words to the effect that she 
desired to have its counsel and advice 
at the present great juncture. I confess 
I listened to the speech of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
with great disappointment. It was ver 

able—it was very brilliant—but I thin 

I am not wrong in saying it was nothing 
to the purpose. It seemed to have been 
intended by him as a reply to some anti- 
cipated bitter, narrow-minded, personal 
attack upon the Government from my 
noble Friend behind me (Earl Granville), 
and he could not change the programme 
of his’ speech to suit the observations 
which were really made. My noble 
Friend behind me, with that suavity of 
manner and acuteness of intellect which 
characterize him, said a few things, but 
surely in no offensive manner, surely not 
in any aggrieved Party spirit, indicating 
that he and his Friends had not perfect 
confidence in the consistency of the Go- 
vernment. And what did the noble 
Earl do? He spent half an hour in 
answering accusations which were never 
made. He talked with contempt of the 
Press; but it was to the Press he was 
looking when he made that speech; and 
it was from the Press that he had 
gathered the charges he answered, and 
not from the speech of the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville), which had been deli- 
vered, in fact, for the purpose of afford- 
ing the Government an opportunity of 
making those statements upon great 
questions of public policy which your 
Lordships have a right to expect when 
we are called together at a great crisis 
in the history of Europe. We ex- 
pected to hear from the Prime Minis- 
ter some definite declaration of what he 
proposed to do. But the Prime Minister 
has only filled our ears with the east 
wind. He has answered imaginary 
attacks, and told us nothing. The 
noble Earl’s principal answer was di- 
rected to the accusation of disunion in 
the Cabinet. Now, I have had some 
experience of stories of disunion in 
Cabinets, and know what they are worth 
generally. I never believe them. But 
the stories of disunion in the pregent 
Cabinet are not of the usual kind. ey 
are founded—and not unfairly founded— 
upon the words of Ministers themselves 
and the language of their own supporters 
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in the journals which are in their inte- 
rest. fA noble Lorp: What journals ?] 
Oh! it is all very well to talk with 
such supreme contempt of the Public 
Press. Have we no relations with the 
Public Press? Are the Editors of news- 
papers never to be found in the ante- 
chambers of Ministers? How comes it 
that the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) never opens his 
mouth upon the Eastern Question but 
he is violently abused by the Conserva- 
tive Press whichis understood torepresent 
the sentiments of other Members of the 
Government? I wonder how the noble 
Marquess likes the way in which he was 
treated by the Conservative Press when 
he was absent at Constantinople. 
[‘‘Name!”] Name? I name all the 
Ministerial journals — every one of 
them. Foremost among them is The 
Daily Telegraph; then come The Morning 
Post, The Standard, and others. Will 
noble Lords deny that Zhe Morning 
Post is a Conservative paper, or that 
The Standard is a Conservative paper? 
There are others which, although not 
supporters of the Government on its 
general policy, support it on the East- 
ern Question. And I say this—that not 
a word falls from the noble Marquess 
but which is vehemently attacked by 
the Conservative Press. I am almost 
ashamed of having been led into these 
observations, but I have been led into 
them by the extraordinary speech which 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment has just delivered. If there have 
been rumours of disunion in the Cabinet, 
the Government themselves are respon- 
sible for them. Eventheir recent speeches 
lead to this. I will remind your Lord- 
ships of two Ministerial speeches which 
have recently been delivered. The first 
is that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War at Edinburgh, 
who talked about drums and fifes and 
all sorts of things in a most warlike 
tone ; the other was by the noble Lord 
the Postmaster General (Lord John Man- 
ners), who made warlike allusions to 
‘the laurel of unquestioned victory 
being intertwined with the lily of last- 
ing peace.’”? When your Lordships come 
to contrast these speeches with the 
speeches of the noble Earl the Secretary 
ot State for Foreign Affairs (the Earl of 
Derby), and the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (the Earl of Car- 
narvon), surely it will not be denied that 
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a very material difference of tone is ob- 
servable. But, my Lords, even had the 
noble Earl not spoken to-night I should 
have been compelled to offer some words, 
if not of protest, at least of explana- 
tion to the House before assenting to 
the Address in answer to the Speech 
from the Throne. I do not intend to 
enter into the merits of the Eastern 
Question. But the Queen’s Speech 
dwells so much upon the despatch of 
May 6, by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby), defining what the Govern- 
ment mean by “ British interests,” that 
really the two documents have to be 
taken together—we cannot understand 
the Speech without referring to the 
despatch. But that despatch has 
never been criticized in this House. 
Now, the Government are fairly en- 
titled to say that the despatch having 
been laid on the Table of the House 
during last Session, and no opposition 
having been expressed to it, we are 
committed to a general approval of its 
terms. If it is understood that the ap- 
proval is general and nothing more, I 
have no objection to that interpretation 
of our conduct. But if we are called 
together to be consulted by the Crown, 
it is well that we should be perfectly 
open and candid. I will now say some- 
thing, therefore, about the Government 
definition of ‘“ British interests.” It is 
very easy to invent vague terms of this 
kind, in which all men concur, though 
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in reality they may be divided by the 
most essential differences of opinion. I| 
do not say that this is the case here, | 
but I will say there is considerable 
danger of it. There are four things in 
this definition of ‘British interests,”’ 
of which we have heard so much| 
from the noble Earl opposite, in which, 
with some explanation, we may all 
cordially concur. Among the points 
in this despatch which are declared to 
touch British interests and honour, there 
is no mention made of “the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish Em- 
pire.” The absence of these terms is 
one of the most important features in 
this despatch, and in the sentiment which 
it implies I do most cordially concur. 
There is not one word of a determination 
to uphold the integrity and independence 
of the Turkish Empire; and I rejoice 
at it—because if the Government have 
made up their minds to support the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire as it 
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is conceived and provided for in the 
Treaties of 1856, they must have in- 
serted it in that despatch. The absence 
of such a statement is, therefore, a most 
significant and a most satisfactory fea- 
ture in respect of the policy of the 
Government. I now turn to the Suez 
Canal. That question wastreated slightly 
by my noble Friend who moved the 
Address (the Earl of Warncliffe), be- 
cause he said the Canal was in no danger. 
Ido not mean to dwell upon this sub- 
ject, but I wish to say that no one is 
more heartily with the Government than 
I am in declaring broadly that England 
never will permit, at any cost, that any 
Power in Europe shall interfere with her 
direct access to India. Ihaveno sympa- 
thy with the language of those who talk 
with bated breath about our conquests 
in India. We are not ashamed of our 
conquests in India. We do not require 
that any excuses should be made for the 
men who made those conquests. We 
are proud of the men who conquered 
India for us, and we are proud of the 
great military and civil services by 
which that Empire has been so success- 
fully governed. There is no sacrifice 
which this country will not make for the 
maintenance of our dominion in India, 
because it concerns our national pride 
and our honour—and also, I think I 
may say, because of the conviction which 
we may justly entertain—which I hold 
in the strongest manner—that the con- 
quest of inferior by superior races is not 
an evil to the world—on the contrary, it 
is one of the great causes and sources of 
the progress of the human race—a 
cause and a source of progress which 
has been conspicuous in times past, 
and which will continue until the whole 
world is governed by civilized nations. 
I next come to an important point 
upon which your Lordships have de- 
rived no information from ‘the noble 
Earl opposite. I refer to the question 
of the Straits. The noble Earl talked 
of calling Parliament together to take 
counsel of it, but he has given us no 
advice. Of course the noble Earl as 
the Prime Minister of the Government 
must observe a certain reserve, but we 
have been called together to vote perhaps 
large sums to increase our Naval and 
Military Forces. I think the Prime 
Minister might have given us some indi- 
cation of his opinion with respect to this 
point—but all the information we have 
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in regard to the question of the Darda- 
nelles is contained in the despatch of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), who 
states that— 


“‘ The existing arrangements made under Euro- 
pean sanction which regulate the navigation of 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles appear to us 
wise and salutary, and there would be in their 
judgment serious ee to the alteration in 
any material particular.” 


I am bound to say I do not concur in 
the literal interpretation of that para- 
graph. If it is meant that the ques- 
tion of the Straits is a European Ques- 
tion, and that we will not submit to 
any settlement in which our opinion 
is not consulted, then I concur; but if 
it means that the present rule which has 
been established with regard to ships of 
war is one that should not be altered, I 
do not concur. The present rule in re- 
spect to the passage of ships of war 
through the Dardanelles is not a rule in 
favour of Europe, but in favour of 
Turkey. It isarule established in the in- 
terest of the independence of Turkey and 
not for the interest of Europe generally 
—and what I want to point out is this— 
that the moment Turkey ceases to be an 
independent Power the value of that 
rule, whatever it may be, to the rest of 
Europe ceases—or if Turkey should be so 
weakened by the war as to became prac- 
tically a vassal State, and under the 
dominion of Russia, then I am not pre- 
pared to affirm that the present rule 
is one which it is for our interests to 
maintain. On the contrary, I shall 
be prepared to maintain that a mate- 
rial alteration will be required. But 
surely it cannot be that it is on ac- 
count of this Dardanelles Question 
that we are going to increase the Esti- 
mates? Russia has frankly admitted 
that this is a European Question, and 
that no permanent settlement could be 
made without the question being sub- 
mitted to Europe. I now come to the 
third point—Constantinople. With re- 
gard to that city, Lord Derby’s words 
in the despatch of May are these— 


‘‘ That the vast importance of Constantinople, 
whether in a military, political, or commercial 
point of view, is too well understood to 
require explanation ; it is therefore simply ne- 
cessary to point out that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not prepared to witness with 
indifference the passing into other hands than 
those of its present possessors a capital holding 
so commanding a position.” 
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What do these words mean? Do they 
mean that however much the Turks may 
resist the arms of Russia, Russia is to 
be precluded taking possession of Con- 
stantinople as a military and temporary 
measure, or do they mean that the ulti- 
mate possession of Constantinople is a 
European Question? If the latter, I 
heartily concur; if the former, a grave 
question arises in respect of the policy 
of the British Government. It is most 
inexpedient that the question whether 
we should enter into a war, solitary and 
isolated, should be placed in the hands 
of Turkish Pashas — nothing can be 
more injurious to the honour and inte- 
rest of England; but that will infal- 
libly be the result if we make the 
military occupation of Constantinople a 
question of peace or war. When we 
talk of Constantinople “remaining in the 
hands of its present possessors,’”’ we had 
better recognize the fact that no part of 
European Turkey will long remain in 
the hands of its present possessors, if by 
that description we mean the present 
governing Power. The noble Mover of 
the Address gave us an abstract of the 
state of feeling of the people of this 
country.on the Eastern Question—an 
abstract which, though inadequate and 
imperfect, was by no means unfair. In 
that abstract he admitted the general 
detestation of the ruling classes of 
Turkey. But it is these classes that 
constitute the Turkish Government ; and 
is it for our interests and honour that 
we should say that Constantinople or any 
territory should remain in their hands? 
On the contrary, it is directly in the 
teeth of them. Therefore, I must make 
a grave exception in regard to both 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles in 
agreeing to the Address in reply to the 
Speech. 

My noble Friend (Earl Granville) did 
not find fault with the Government for 
calling Parliament together—the respon- 
sibility for that must rest upon the Go- 
vernment; but it cannot but be feared 
that, at the moment when negotiations 
have begun, the summoning of Parlia- 
ment may have the effect of exciting 
the Turks to offer increased resistance, 
in the hope that they may obtain aid 
from England. That most able and most 
venerable man (Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe), whose knowledge of the Turk 
is founded on personal observation ex- 
tending over a period of more than 60 
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years, in his letter in Zhe Times of this 
morning, says that even the general de- 
sire for peace is likely to have a most 
unfavourable effect upon the Turkish 
Government, ready as they are to catch 
at any, even the most slender hope 
of obtaining assistance or encourage- 
ment from without. Depend upon 
it, the summoning of Parliament— 
unless the Government have a very 
definite programme, and know very 
well what they are about—and the 
excited speech from the head of the 
Government which we have heard to- 
night—talking about ‘‘ national indepen- 
dence ’’—will have put a spoke in the way 
of peace. Depend upon it, the Prime 
Minister’s language will be so inter- 
preted ; and you have made it extremely 
probable that the Grand Duke Nicholas 
will find the Turkish Pashas much more 
difficult to deal with on account of the 
observations made by the noble Earl to- 
night. It is a great misfortune to 
Europe and the world that this matter 
has been taken into the sole hands of 
Russia—that she has been almost com- 
pelled to take up the sword alone in the 
cause of the subject populations of Tur- 
key. I agree with an opinion expressed 
at the time of the Crimean War—that 
whilst in Asia Russia is decidedly a civi- 
lizing Power, in Europe we have nothing 
to expect from her in the way of civi- 
lization. We can expect nothing from 
Russia with one exception—we owe to 
Russia nothing but her sword; and 
whose fault was it that that sword was 
drawn? I maintain—as I did last year 
—that the war might have been pre- 
vented by firmness on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but, by deli- 
berately sacrificing the European con- 
cert, you made this war a necessity to 
Russia. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Beaconsfield) has spoken much in 
answer to some fancied accusations of 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) behind 
me. He has answered very keenly on 
the question of isolation. It is true my 
noble Friend did put some pertinent 
questions which the noble Earl has 
taken care not to answer. My noble 
Friend asked what you know as to the 
agreement between the three Imperial 
Powers. Do you know anything? I 
strongly suspect you do not. As to the 
Government preventing or breaking up 
the European concert, you ask us how 
we proveit. It has been proved over and 


The Duke of Argyll 
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over again. But what is the use of our 
proving what we can take out of your 
own mouths? Do not you know the 
terms of the despatch in which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) refused the 
Berlin Memorandum? I apologize to 
the noble Earl for mentioning that docu- 
ment again; but when you tell us in 
loud and triumphant tones you are not 
isolated, it is necessary to recall the 
facts. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby), in that despatch, said— 

**T have to point out to your Excellency that 
Her Majesty’s Government have, since the out- 
break of the insurrection in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, deprecated the diplomatic inter- 
vention of other Powers in the affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire.” 


But this diplomatic interference was the 
sole object of the European concert. 
You deny vacillation; but, again, in this 
matter you went round:-like a whirl- 
wind. You instructed the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury), and 
he did interfere most vehemently in 
Turkey’s affairs. You did it, too, with 
threats of violence. It is very true that 
the violence was not to come from you; 
but you traded on threats of the coercion 
of Russia, and you warned Turkey that 
she must expect no assistance from you. 
I say the result of the conduct of the 
Government from beginning to end has 
been the absolute isolation of England. 
You have not a single Ally at this mo- 
ment in Europe that you can rely on for 
seconding your policy, so far as we know. 
I shall be delighted if the Papers placed 
on the Table to-night show that we are 
in hearty accord with the other Powers ; 
but I should accept it as a new and 
most unexpected revelation. A great 
deal has been said about the motives of 
Russia. I apprehend the motives of 
Russia are very much like the motives of 
other people—very mixed motives; but 
if the motives of Russia are purely selfish, 
they, at least, cannot be worse than 
the motives which you have yourselves 
avowed. What have we heard to-night? 
An elaborate defence of selfish motives 
from the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government. He not only said it was 
British interests we cared for, but he 
went further, and put the doctrine in a 
still grosser form ; he spoke of material 
interests, money interests, the interests of 
commerce and wealth ; but as to moral in- 
terests, we had nothing to do with them. 
I appeal to noble Lords opposite to say 
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what they would think and feel if Russia 
were to avow such sentiments? Let us 
suppose that there should be a great pub- 
lic dinner at St. Petersburg, given by the 
Lord Mayor—if there is one—and Prince 
Gortchakoff to have attended and de- 
clared that Russia would look after 
Russian interests and no other—mean- 
ing her material interests; what would 
be said here by the Press of this country 
and by the Members of the Govern- 
ment? I will not describe what would 
be said; but all that, in such a case, 
would be said of Russia ought to be 
said of you—and you deserve it, for a 
baser doctrine I have never heard main- 
tained in Parliament than has been laid 
down by the Prime Minister—that we 
ought to look only to our own selfish 
and material interests, and to nothing 
else—as if there were no moral interests 
concerned, or as if we had nothing to do 
with it. The noble Earl the Mover of 
the Address implied that there was a 
suspicion of Russia 

Tue Eart or WHARNCLIFFE: I 
said there was some suspicion as to the 
disinterestedness of the Russian motives. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: The noble 
Earl implied suspicion of Russia. It is 
no use concealing it—everyone has it 
more or less. The main motive of Russia 
in undertaking the war was the impulse 
of the movement on the part of the 
population which even the Government 
of Russia could not suppress—the motive 
of sympathy with their co-religionists in 
the East of Europe. That was a very 
natural movement—taking mankind as 
they are—a most powerful motive. Why 
goout of your way todiscover others? The 
desire to deliver their co-religionists who 
were suffering under the most debasing 
tyranny was one of the most powerful 
sentiments, and that was the main mo- 
tive of Russia to this war. Placed as 
Russia was, they could not, like Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, put off the consi- 
deration of the condition of the subject 
populations of Turkey for an indefinite 
period, waiting for the hopeless reform 
of that most execrable Government. I 
say that Russia, under the circum- 
stances, was justified in her action, and 
if at this moment there be a prospect of 
freedom to the populations of the Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, it will be due to that 
feeling on the part of Russia, which— 
call it sentimental, humanitarian, illo- 
gical—what you will—has been never- 
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theless one of the most powerful motive 
forces in the history of the world. But, 
then, I hear it said that the freedom of 
nations ought never to be bought by 
foreign interference. My Lords, is this 
forgetfulness, or isit hypocrisy? Do we 
not remember our own case? Do we 
not remember that day when one of our 
harbours was filled with the ships of 
Holland ; and a foreign deliverer landed 
on the shores of England? Now, with 
regard to what should be done in the 
future. If I thought my humble advice 
would induce Her Majesty’s Government 
to alter their course in any respect, I 
should implore them to do this—to re- 
cognize facts and to act upon them. Do 
not let them deceive themselves, and talk 
nonsense about national independence 
as applied to Turkey. Turkey as an 
independent Power is gone—is gone 
never to recover. And why is Turkey 
gone? Because she deserved to die. I 
am not ashamed to own humanitarian 
sentiments. I think the welfare of 
several millions of men is a British 
interest. As one of the survivors of the 
Cabinet that waged the Crimean War, 
I will never cease to witness in this 
House that we have undertaken obliga- 
tions to the subject populations of Turkey 
which we can never repudiate. We have 
bound ourselves to take some charge of 
their interests in the extreme circum- 
stances that have arisen with regard to 
the Government of Turkey. If we be- 
lieve in nothing else, let us at least 
believe in that new gospel—the doctrine 
of Darwin in the survival of the fittest— 
in that process, beneficent in its ultimate 
results, but often terrible in its opera- 
tion, by which nature eliminates every- 
thing which is too bad to live. We can- 
not prevent its destruction. Let us not 
attempt to prop up the phantom of the 
Turkish Empire; rather let us devise 
some scheme for the just government of 
its subject populations. Look at the evi- 
dence before you—look at Paper No. 17 of 
lastSession. Solongagoas1854, Sir Fen- 
wick Williams, who so gallantly defended 
Kars, told us that he believed no country 
in the world had: suffered so much as 
Armenia had suffered from the tyranny 
of Turkey. The country was desolate, 
villages were going into ruin, and culti- 
vation was given up. A similar account 
was given by Consul Taylor and Consul 
Zohrab at a much more recent date. 
The Queen’s Speech refers to the war’ 
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which is now devastating the East of 
Europe ; but there are other devastating 
causes in Operation. It was said— 


‘* Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war ;” 


but of Turkey, and in Turkey, it may 
be said, Peace has her horrors yet more 
dread than war. That is the state of 
the great provinces of Epirus and 
Thessaly. 1 therefore trust that the 
Emperor of Russia will not agree to 
any terms, whatever the English Go- 
vernment may say, which do not secure 
for all the subject populations of Turkey 
a sufficient degree of autonomy or self- 
government to protect them against 
the systematic misrule of Turkey. I 
fully sympathize with the feelings of 
horror to which this war has given rise. 
Seldom in the history of the world has 
there been a war more cruel or devas- 
tating. But why has it been worse than 
other wars? Because of the barbarism 
of the Government with which Russia is 
fighting and the barbarism of the popu- 
lation under that Government. A savage 
Government will always succeed in 
making a savage people. Another 
reason is this—that in this war you 
have the knowledge and the tools of the 
most advanced civilization wielded by 
the hands of barbarians. These are the 
causes of the special horrors of this war. 
it is all very well to say that the horrors 
of this war are a great deal worse than 
the bad government of the Turks. I 
have heard that said over and over 
again. But that remark applies to all 
wars that have ever been waged in the 
history of the world. The horrors of 
war are, so to speak, a congestion of 
horrors—they are always more horrible 
and striking to the imagination than the 
permanent miseries of bad government. 
But nevertheless the horrors of war are 
very often the only means of shaking 
off bad government. Alas! my Lords, 
that the birth of freedom should so often 
be a baptism of blood and fire; but so 
it has been always in the past, and so it 
will be in time to come. ‘There is only 
one thing I would beg of the Government, 
and that is—that they will use all their 
influence that such a war shall never be 
repeated, and that can only be done by 
putting an end to the misgovernment 
of those ‘‘ruling classes” in Turkey, 
who have been denounced by the Mover 
of the Address. 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Marquessor SALISBURY: My 
Lords, if the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) complains that the speech of my 
noble Friend behind me was addressed 
to observations which had not been 
made, I will retort by saying that the 
noble Duke’s arguments and taunts were 
addressed to principles which had never 
been laid down by my noble Friend. 
The noble Duke expended a good deal 
of eloquence in showing that it was not 
our business to maintain the national 
independence and integrity of Turkey. 
Not one word about the independence 
and integrity of Turkey crossed the lips 
of my noble Friend. The noble Duke 
commenced his speech by showing that 
the observations of my noble Friend 
were directed against matters on which 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) had laid 
no stress, and which had not been made 
the subjects of attack upon the Govern- 
ment, and he proceeded to specify the 
two points of the disunion of the Cabinet 
and the isolation of England. Pursued, 
however, byademon which compelled him 
to contradict his own assertions, he im- 
mediately, at great length and with great 
eloquence, dilated on the proof which he 
thought had been shown of that dis- 
union and that isolation. On _ these 
pointsI will not follow the noble Duke ; 
I will merely repeat what my noble 
Friend behind me has said—that the 
Government have not been isolated, and 
that we are not isolated now. I suppose 
my noble Friend will expect me to pre- 
sent him with a neat précis of the nego- 
tiations which may have passed between 
the Court of London and all the other 
Courts in the world. But I must en- 
tirely decline to enter upon such a task. 
There are in other countries institutions 
which I have sometimes envied, and 
which relieve the Government from the 
necessity of reticence; and if we had 
in this country such a thing as a 
secret Session the Government would 
have no reason to complain. But we 
know that every word we utter here 
goes to every corner of this country and 
to every Court of Europe, and we would 
rather submit to the taunts of our poli- 
tical opponents than say a word which 
could indicate matters which might be 
injurious to the public service. As to 
the disunion in the Cabinet, I was 
anxious to know on what grounds that 
charge rested, and as far as I could see 
there were only two—one was that 
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Musurus Pasha had praised the Turkish 
Constitution, whereas I had condemned 
it; and the other was our old friends 
the newspapers. No doubt I have seen 
at work, since we have been in power, 
some distinguished professors of the art 
of Opposition. I believe when we were 
in Opposition we were not indolent and 
not deficient in ingenuity ; but the idea 
never crossed our brains—I thank my 
noble Friend for the suggestion, and I 
may use it at a future time—to impute 
to the Cabinet of the day that they wrote 
all the leading articles of the so-called 
Ministerial papers. It is certainly a 
most ingenious device—that of putting 
into the mouth of political opponents 
that which they never said and never 
intended to say. The beauty of the 
thing is you cannot disprove it. No- 
body knows who wrote those articles ; 
they may all have been written by my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment; but it would be perfectly impos- 
sible, unless we could produce the per- 
sons who wrote them, to prove that they 
were not written by Members of the 
Cabinet. The noble Duke has been 
pleased to make considerable use of my 
name—he has told us that there are 
several Ministerial papers which make 
it a duty to abuse me whenever I open 
my mouth. I submit to my noble Friends 
whether this discussion of newspaper 
articles, Ministerial or otherwise, is likely 
to give credit or decorum to our debates. 
As for me, my acquaintance with news- 
papers is not so great that I can say 
whether Zhe Morning Post abuses me or 
not; but if it likes to abuse me I hope it 
will continue to do so. I am sorry to 
hear the suggestion of the idea of what 
is called a ‘Ministerial paper” from 
noble Lords opposite. It is an institu- 
tion which exists in France, but does 
not exist in this country—where the 
newspapers are conducted with great 
ability and take independent views. I 
believe we have the phenomenon now 
of two or three extremely Liberal papers 
which support the Government on this 
particular Eastern Question. But the idea 
of representing them as binding the Go- 
vernment of the day is an idea borrowed 
from our friends in France, which I am 
sure will not improve the character of 
our deliberations. It has been said that 
the trade of the country has been fear- 
fully depressed because we have opened 
Parliament at this particular time. My 
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impression is that the depression which 
has affected the trade of the country has 
resulted from a combination ’of causes ; 
but, at all events, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are free from the imputation that 
they have done anything to excite the 
Turks to resistance. When my noble 
Friend the noble Duke talks of exciting 
the Turks, I want him to consider what 
the effect would be of the indiscrimin- 
ating and unsparing policy which he 
has just announced. The Turks un- 
doubtedly have made bad use of their 
opportunities. I have little fault to find 
with the terms of condemnation used 
by noble Lords opposite towards that 
Power. I heartily and deeply sympa- 
thize with the subject races in the East ; 
but I do differ from the noble Duke in 
this—I believe that this war has ac- 
cumulated into nine short months more 
misery than would result from genera- 
tions of Turkish government. True it 
is that war is the only ultimate cure for 
obstinate misgovernment; but war is 
righteous or unrighteous according as 
it is opportune or inopportune; and 
when there is no Power to direct it to a 
speedy and successful issue, and when 
the crimes or vices against which it is 
directed are not so great as to produce 
utter paralysis and recklessness, then 
the remedy is often a hundred times 
worse than the disease. The noble 
Duke is not satisfied without driving the 
Turks from every inch of ground in 
Europe. 

Tne Duxe or ARGYLL: Not the 
Turks, but the Turkish Government. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Well, if you hold that end as your ulti- 
mate policy you will drive them to ab- 
solute desperation. What chance is 
there of the Turks accepting any peace 
if they are driven to despair? There is 
no surer incitement to a race to fight to 
the last than to tell them that in the re- 
sistance of despair lies their only hope 
of safety—and that is the message con- 
veyed to them by the noble Duke. My 
Lords, it has frequently been asserted 
that our opinions have changed. That 
charge is not founded on fact. Un- 
doubtedly we had a difficult and com- 
plicated duty to perform, and this com- 
plicated duty arose from the circum- 
stance that England was already a party 
to Treaties, and that we had in past 
times pursued a policy of which the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire was 
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the life and soul. That time had passed. 
Opinion had changed, and events had 
proved that the hopes formerly indulged 
in were not founded upon any basis of 
fact ; and the people of this country and 
the Government, recognizing the cir- 
cumstance, were aware that it was no 
longer their duty to sustain the Turkish 
Empire by force of arms. Long before 
this war broke out, and before even the 
Bulgarian atrocities were committed, 
Her Majesty’s Government had warned 
the Turkish Empire not to look to them 
for support. But they were not satis- 
fied with that. They felt that reiterated 
warnings were necessary before old tra- 
ditions could be set aside or an ancient 
policy departed from. Again and again 
in the Blue Books you will find warnings 
from the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), 
reiterated to the Turkish Ambassador at 
London, reiterated to the British Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, that the Turks 
must look for no assistance from Eng- 
land. That warning was conveyed in 
the strongest terms in the Instructions 
with which I was furnished when I 
went to Constantinople, and in the pre- 
sence of the Plenipotentiaries of Europe 
I repeated it on the solemn occasion 
when the negotiations were broken off. 
That warning was again répeated when 
the Turks at a moment of extraordinary 
rashness neutralized and repudiated and 
stultified the efforts which we had been 
making with the rest of Europe to pass 
over this crisis without war. You may 
repeat insinuations and innuendos, and 
you may study leading articles until you 
really believe them to be State papers ; 
but if you examine every word that has 
been uttered by every individual Mini- 
ster, I defy you to find one single word 
which diminishes in the slightest degree 
the effect of the warnings which were 
repeatedly given, or which deviates by 
a single hair’s breadth from the policy 
laid down in the noble Earl’’s despatch. 
There is no doubt that the very fact that 
you are compelled to rely upon such un- 
certain grounds of proof shows how ut- 
terly baseless is the accusation which 
you are always striving to bring against 
Her Majesty’s Government, that they 
are seeking or have sought to involve 
this Empire in war in defence of Turkish 
interests. But, my Lords, although our 
opinion has been undeviating and our 
language distinct upon the subject of 
the Turks, we have not—and this is, I 
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of the Turk to occupy the whole field of 
our mental view. Whatever may happen 
to the Turkish Empire its cocina 
peculiarities and conditions, and all the 
political results which flow from them 
will remain the same ; and British inte- 
rests as we have defined them in the noble 
Earl’s despatch must, as well as the 
Turk, occupy a very considerable posi- 
tion in the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The duties of hu- 
manity I am very far from disputing— 
indeed, I claim for this Government that 
we have made the strongest possible 
exertions to procure good government 
and peace for the Christian populations 
of the East—but I am not prepared to 
accept the new gospel which I under- 
stand is preached—that it is our busi- 
ness, for the sake of any populations 
whatever, to disregard the trusts which 
the people of this country and our Sove- 
reign have reposed in our hands. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) spoke 
a good deal about the motives of the 
Emperor of Russia. Now, I entirely 
concur with him in repudiating the very 
unwise accusations which are often made 
against the Russian Government and 
Emperor. I entirely concur with him 
in thinking that the Russian Govern- 
ment is very much like other Govern- 
ments, and that when you know the 
motives which actuate most human 
beings in their position you probably 
know their motives also. I daresay 
there have been unscrupulous advisers 
in Russia—there have been unscrupu- 
lous advisers in all countries; but I 
certainly must express my opinion— 
and I do so in the full consciousness 
that it may draw upon myself some of 
the censure to which the noble Duke 
referred—that during the Conference at 
Constantinople the Emperor Alexander 
himself was actuated by a sincere, an 
anxious, an almost tormenting desire 
for peace, and that he accepted con- 
ditions which, from his point of view, 
I should have thought would have been 
the very extreme conditions that an au- 
tocrat could have accepted under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and 
considering the strong religious and race 
feelings around him. When the Con- 
ference had passed away the antipathies 
of race and the antagonism of creed 
were aroused, and they will drive all 
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Governments, and an autocratic Govern- 
ment quicker than others, with a force 
which no individual can resist. I have 
felt it my duty to say this, notonly because 
Iacquiesce in all that has been said about 
the motives of the Russian Government, 
but also in order to indicate that when 
we ask Parliament to give us the power 
of taking aera in case our inte- 
rests are threatened, we are not doing 
so because we despair of peace. On the 
contrary, we hope that the humane in- 
stincts and the high prudence of the Em- 
amie of Russia will overcome influences 
y which he is undoubtedly surrounded, 
and that an honourable peace may put 
a stop to this terrible and desolating war. 
It is not in any spirit of despair of peace 
that we shall ask you, if occasion arise, 
to help us to take necessary precautions. 
I am not going to follow the noble 
Duke into a discussion of each individual 
interest, or to define more narrowly than 
we have done already the precise cir- 
cumstances upon which those interests 
depend. The noble Duke knows as well 
as I do that I should be departing from 
my duty if I did so. But we feel that 
the best intentions and the most power- 

ful will have not always been able 
to control the caprice of armies in 
the flush of victory. The noble Lords 
opposite know that in Central Asia some 
four years ago the Imperial will was not 
only powerless to prevent, but powerless 
to retract, a step which the Imperial 
Ambassador had undertaken to avoid. 

Look again at our own history. We 
know the story about Nelson preferring 
to put the telescope to his blind eye; 

and there may be—and I do not doubt 

that there are—Nelsons in courage, and 
in wilfulness, too, in the Russian Army. 
Into these matters, however, I do not 
wish to enter more closely. I do not 
wish to examine what are exactly the 
circumstances under which the interests 
which have been defined will be threat- 
ened; but I know that the wave of war 
is approaching closely to the localities 
with which those interests are connected, 
and before the Parliament of England 
lies this alternative—If it does not trust 
the present Government, let it provide 
itself with a Government which it does 
trust; but if it does trust the present 
Government, let it confide to it the 
proper means for efficiently performing 
the great “duty which its co 
imposed upon it. 
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Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


The Earl of Repzspatz appointed, 
nemine dissentiente, to take the Chair in 
all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


ComMITTEE FOR PriviLEcEs — Ap- 
pointed. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS— 
Appointed. 


AprEaL ComMITTEE—appointed. 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
till to To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF OCOMMONS, 


Thursday, 17th January, 1878. 


—~—_—eornrn- 


The House met at half-past One of 
the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went ;—and having re- 
turned ;— 

PRIVILEGES. 
Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 
OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill “‘ for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Lord Burghley, for the Northern 
Division of the County of Northampton. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Majes- 
’s Speech, made by Her Chancellor, 
and read it to the House. 
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ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON, in 
rising to move that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty in answer 
to Hier Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, 
said, that before adverting to those grave 
questions which had caused Parliament 
to be summoned by Her Majesty earlier 
than usual, but not prematurely for the 
rw interests, he wished to glance 

riefly at one or two domestic measures, 
and also at those paragraphs relating 
to the state of our Colonies, mentioned 
in the Address. The annual programme 
of measures included in Her Majesty’s 
Speech afforded a standard by which 
the performances of the Government 
and of Parliament were judged at the 
end of the Session; and if by the hearty 
co-operation of the House the Govern- 
ment were enabled to carry the mea- 
sures which they had just heard enume- 
rated, the Session now commencing 
would not prove a barren one. But he 
might be permitted to say, as an old 
Member of the House, and one who had 
been rather a listener than an active par- 
ticipator in its debates, that he trusted 
that this Session due regard would be 
had to that economy of time which last 
Session the House had to regret was not 
always observed. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would support its Leader 
and also support Mr. Speaker in any 
measures which might be deemed neces- 
sary for the due maintenance of order in 
that Assembly, and the convenient dis- 
charge of the Public Business. The do- 
mestic measures proposed were not of a 
sensational character, such as hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite might possibly desire. 
There wasno Billfor the Disestablishment 
of the Church—to support which some 
hon. Members opposite seemed to be en- 
deavouring to induce the Leaders of their 
Party—unsuccessfully, he was happy to 
say, as would appear from the speech of 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). During their 
period of office, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had carried many very useful mea- 
sures of a domestic and sanitary charac- 
ter, which had largely conduced to the 
welfare of the people, and he rejoiced to 
see that they were still persevering in 
that course, and that the Factory Bil 


for which there had been no time last 
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course was in pursuance of the policy 
which they had steadily followed— 
namely, to increase the welfare of the 
working classes. The working classes 
—not only the artizans in the towns, but 
the labourers in the agricultural dis- 
tricts—might at the present time thank 
the Government for several measures 
which had given them better dwellings, 
purer water, better facilities for the at- 
tendance of their children at school, and 
an extension of the period of their edu- 
cation. He did not intend to allude to 
those measures which had been men- 
tioned in the Speech as relating to Scot- 
land and Ireland in the presence of hon. 
Gentlemen who were much better ac- 
quainted with those subjects than him- 
self ; but he wished to say a few words on 
two very important matters—namely, the 
Administration of Counties, and the bet- 
ter prevention of the Cattle Disease, and 
he felt that he might speak as the Repre- 
sentative of a county, and of a county 
particularly interested in the prosperity 
of its cattle. The County Administra- 
tion Bill had been foreshadowed last 
year in the able speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read), and it was, therefore, not 
surprising that the Government had 
brought the subject before the House. 
It was not a Party question, and he 
hoped that it would not be treated as 
one. At any rate, the state of our local 
self-government was always interesting 
to every Englishman, and the man who 
was successful in the municipal council 
or at the quarter sessions had some 
qualification for the Membership of tho 
House. We had been accustomed to 
look with pride on our representative 
local institutions as compared with those 
of Continental nations ; but at the present 
time he did not think that we could be 
satisfied with the somewhat chaotic state 
of our county administration. We had 
lately accumulated a number of fresh 
Boards, and new duties were constantly 
being imposed on the guardians, while 
the magistrates had less and less respon- 
sibility in the administration of county 
finance. In this country institutions had 
grown up gradually, not founded on 
theory, but on the expressed wants of the 
people; and at the present time the great 
want in our county administration was 


,} for some means of re-constructing and 


consolidating the various Boards. Many 
attempts had been made by previous 





Session, was again introduced. That 
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Governments to settle the difficulty, but 
they had all failed because they had dealt 


only with the fringe of the question. 
It was obviously impossible to settle 
either the management of highways or 
the valuation of property, or anything 
else, unless Parliament first of all set- 
tled what the county authority was to 
be. The object of the Bill would be to 
enlist the best men among the magis- 
trates and the representatives of the 
ratepayers, so that whenever any im- 
portant point arose it would be referred 
to the Boards, without in any way de- 
stroying the administration of police 
and justice by the magistrates, but 
rather uniting them with the repre- 
sentatives of the Boards of Guardians. 
By this means such measures as he 
had indicated could be carried out, and 
perhaps he might add the education 
of the country also. Such a Bill would 
require much elaboration and attention 
from both sides of the House before it 
could be brought to a successful issue ; 
for it could not be expected to spring 
fully armed at all points from the head 
of a Minister, in the same way that 
Minerva was said to have sprung from 
the brain of Jupiter. In bringing for- 
ward the Bill the Government did not 
intend to throw any slur on the magis- 
tracy of the country, for there was no 
question that their administration had 
been, on the whole, most economical ; 
and he was sure that in their body there 
would be no objection to the infusion of 
new blood. The new body, in which the 
experience of the magistrates would be 
combined with the knowledge of local 
men, would advantageously counteract 
the tendency to centralization which our 
present system seemed to promote, and 
he would hail with much pleasure any 
Bill which made the basis of the county 
administration broader and deeper. The 
next question was the Bill which would 
be introduced with respect to the Cattle 
Disease, and the Report of the Select 
Committee would have prepared the 
House for some such measure. It would 
be remembered that the Committee was 
a large one, including English, Scotch, 
and Irish Members; that many wit- 
nesses were examined, and its delibera- 
tions conducted with much care. He 
believed that the Report of that Com- 
mittee recommended that animals should 
not be imported from countries where 
cattle plague existed, or through which 
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cattle plague was likely to be conveyed. 
It had been stated that a loss of 2,000,000 
sheep and 500,000 cattle had been the 
result this year, as compared with pre- 
vious years, in consequence of agricul- 
turists having been deterred from breed- 
ing, owing to the prevalence of disease. 
This decrease was not only a matter for 
agriculturists, but for the whole com- 
munity, which suffered from the loss of 
produce. The next point brought out 
very strongly before the Committee was 
the facility for supplying large towns with 
dead meat instead of live animals. Tho 
evidence was very conclusive on this 
point, and also as to the willingness of 
the agriculturists to submit to any mea- 
sures, however stringent, with regard to 
the local movement within their own dis- 
trict, provided all animals coming from 
foreign countries were slaughtered at 
the ports. Influential deputations had 
waited upon the Government urging 
them to bring in a Bill to carry out the 
recommendations of that Committee ; 
and without pretending to. say what 
course the Government would take, he 
felt confident that they would attach 
due importance to the recommenda- 
tions, and would bring in a measure 
which should be satisfactory not only 
to the agricultural interests, but also 
to the country at large. There were 
other questions, such as the amendment 
of the law mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech ; but upon those questions he 
would not Be sm the House with any 
remarks. He wished, however, to say a 
few words on those portions of the 
Speech which related to our Colonies. 
A year seldom passed without some por- 
tion of our large dominions being sub- 
jected to assaults from external foes or 
internal dissensions. In South Africa, 
unfortunately, disturbances had arisen 
in the case of a tribe placed close upon 
our frontiers. The Galekas were at first 
repulsed, but after a short time measures 
had to be taken to secure the safety of 
the Colonies. Troops had been sent out, 
not for warlike operations on a large 
scale, such as the Kaffir war, but mainly 


to re-assure the inhabitants of the colony, 


and to prevent disturbances from extend- 
ing to a larger area. Those measures, 


he was happy to say, had been entirely 
successful, so far as our latest informa- 
tion went. He thought the House would 
look with confidence upon the wise ad- 
ministration of Sir Bartle Frere in this 
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matter, whose large experience in India 
and elsewhere would prevent him from 
either giving way to panic, on the one 
hand, or taking measures of extreme 
severity on the other; and he believed 
it was owing to the promptitude with 
which Sir Bartle Frere acted in this 
matter that the present state of the colony 
was mainly due. As to India, matters 
there had taken a more favourable turn 
since the end of last Session. The Khan 
of Khelat had demanded some assistance 
from our Government, and the force sent 
forward at his request had been success- 
ful in quieting the disturbances which 
had arisen in that quarter, and in re- 
opening the Bolan Pass, through which 
the stream of merchandize again flowed. 
The good feeling, too, which had long 
existed between this country and India 
must have been strengthened by the 
generous response which had been made 
not only by the English people, but by 
the English race in our Colonies, to the 
cry for assistance of those who were 
suffering from the consequences of a dire 
famine, which would, in his opinion, 
have resulted in a much greater loss of 
life but for the facilities which had been 
afforded by the railways in carrying 
food at a low rate. The question how 
best to prevent famines in India was 


now engaging public opinion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright) gave at Man- 
chester some advice on this subject, but 
his statements were disputed and his 
arguments refuted by a very able writer 


in a leading newspaper. He was glad 
to see that a Commission was to be ap- 
pointed to go into the whole subject, 
and he understood that the additional 
taxation to be imposed on India was to 
be devoted either to pay off the loans 
raised for the famine or to carry on new 
works if found necessary. While deal- 
ing with India he wished to touch on 
one point which showed how closely we 
were connected with that country. The 
Indian Government thought it necessary, 
for fiscal purposes, to propose an equali- 
zation of the Salt Duties in India, and 
he was informed that the probable result 
would be to afford an opportunity for 
salt from England being sent there, thus 
benefiting the Indian people very much, 
inasmuch as a new trade would be 
created. The result formerly of the im- 
ortation of salt into India was that 
arge quantities of jute had been sent 


Mr. Wilbraham Egerton 
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back, and now the result of a similar 
importation would be that wheat would 
be shipped to this country at a very low 
price. He came, in the next place, to a 
subject, in dealing with which he must 
ask the indulgence of the House, for he 
felt that every word which any hon. 
Member might utter with respect to it 
ought to be deeply weighed. He re- 
ferred to the Eastern Question, which 
he had endeavoured to look at in a per- 
fectly impartial manner. He was not 
one of those who had attended the 
meetings on either side of that question. 
He had travelled both in Russia and in, 
Turkey, and he could understand the 
national aspirations of the former to Con- 
stantinople, as the cradle of their civili- 
zation, their art, and their religion, and 
the sympathy which the Russians felt to- 
wards the Christian population of Turkey. 
He also sympathized with the gallant de- 
fence the Turks had made on behalf of 
their country, which they believed to 
have been unjustly invaded. Her Ma- 
jesty had stated that, in order that they 
might become acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of the question, and of the 
exertions she had made to terminate tho 
war, she had called Parliament together 
at an earlier period than usual. In 
treating of the question he would not 

o further back than the end of last 

ession, when the House had approved 
by a very large majority of the policy 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
up to that time on the subject. That 
policy, Her Majesty’s Government had 
informed them, had been since strictly 
carried out. Her Majesty’s Government 
had not departed from the position they 
took up in May last—namely, a policy 
of strict neutrality, as long as British 
interests were not affected. The despatch 
of Lord Derby of the 6th of May clearly 
laid down the four points where British 
interests might be affected—namely, at 
Constantinople, on the Dardanelles, in 
Egypt, and in the Persian Gulf. It 
was satisfactory to find that on none of 
those points, up to the present time, had 
any British interest been touched. Tho 
assurances of Prince Gortchakoff, in his 
letter of May 30, had up to the present 
time remained inviolate ; but they could 
not disguise from themselves that a cri- 
tical time might be at hand. They saw 
that the Russian armies were marching 
forward across the Balkans—were near 
Adrianople— and that possibly they 
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might threaten some of those points where 
British interests would be affected. They 
were willing, as Her Majesty said in 
Her Speech, to believe that the Russians 
would strictly carry out their engage- 
ments, and they were also bound to as- 
sume that the sacred word of an Emperor 
would not be set at nought by the ad- 
vance of a conquering army. But, at 
the same time, Her Majesty said that 
some bere: stm occurrence might arise 
which might render it necessary for the 
Government to take some measure of 
precaution. They could not shut their 
eyes to the fact that they might find 
themselves in such a position, and they 
thanked Her Majesty for announcing 
her intention to ask the Parliament, if 
such a contingency should arise, to 
supply the means of securing her in- 
terests, if those interests should be 
threatened. The House had been 
called together to express the opinion 
of the people of the country at this 
important crisis. He believed that the 
majority of the people wished for peace. 
He believed also that the majority of 
the people had full confidence that er 
Majesty’s Government would preserve 
peace as long as British interests were 
not affected. The people of the country 
were not unmindful of the interests of 
England, and were, he believed, pre- 
pared to support the Government in any 
steps which they might think necessary 
for the due preservation of British in- 
terests in the East. Her Majesty had 
informed them that she had every hope 
of a peaceful settlement being arrived 
at. Should it, however, be found 
necessary to take any steps, the fact 
should not be construed in any way as 
showing an intention on the part of this 
country of going into war. They might 
be construed simply as showing an in- 
tention on the part of this country of 
seeing that our interests were respected 
and our neutrality strengthened. That, 
he believed, was the view taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) in 1870, at 
the time of the Franco-German War. 
At that time the right hon. Gentleman 
asked for a Vote of Credit of £2,000,000 
to raise an additional 20,000 men, and 
he believed that it was the opinion of 
the Government at that time that the 
step in question was taken with a view 
to strengthen the neutrality of England. 
Such an opinion was certainly alluded 
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to in the course of the debate; and he 
assumed, anyhow, that at that time it 
was not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to interfere in the Franco- 
German War. Her Majesty next alluded 
to the mediation which had been asked 
for by Turkey. When the other Powers 
of Europe refused to entertain the pro- 
posals for mediation which Turkey made 
when she found that her gallant armies 
were no longer able to keep the field or 
to prevent the passage of the Russian 
armies across the Balkans, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government undertook, not to 
mediate, but to ask Russia whether she 
would state the terms of peace she would 
offer to Turkey. The Emperor of Russia 
answered that appeal by saying that he 
earnestly desired peace. The Turkish Go- 
vernment acted upon a communication to 
that effect from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the result was that at the pre- 
sent time Russian and Turkish officers, 
they hoped, were arranging the terms of 
an armistice upon the field. He had full 
confidence that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would relax no effort in order to 
obtain peace between the two bellige- 
rents, such a peace as would be consis- 
tent with the honour of each and with 
the interests of Europe. An attitude of 
watchfulness was not necessarily one of 
weakness. England was, he believed, 
as strong as she ever was, and, should 
the occasion arise, as capable as ever of 
protecting her interests. They trusted 
that, now that Russia had got-so com- 
manding a position in the campaign, 
she would in her hour of victory deal 
magnanimously with a gallant and de- 
feated enemy; and that, now that she 
was in a position to dictate those terms 
of amelioration of the condition of the 
Christian subjects of Turkey—the only 
object, as Prince Gortchakoff said, she 
had in going to war—she would rest 
satisfied with that which she had at- 
tained. Should Russia, however, trans- 
gress those limits which she had her- 
self laid down, he trusted that the 
people of this country and the Mem- 
bers of that House would unanimously 
rally round the Throne and support 
Her Majesty’s Government in taking 
such steps as might be necessary for 
the protection of British interests and 
for giving England that power in the 
Councils of Europe which, from her 
position, she had a right to demand. 
Having thanked the House for its in- 
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dulgence, the hon. Member concluded 
by moving— 


‘“‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the 
Most Gracious Speech which Her Majesty has 
addressed to both Houses of Parliament : 


‘‘Humbly to thank Her Majesty for taking 
this early opportunity of acquainting us with 
the efforts made by Her Majesty to terminate 
the War now devastatiig Eastern Europe and 
Armenia : 

‘‘Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that, after having unsuccessfully striven 
to avert that War, Her Majesty, whilst de- 
claring Her Majesty’s intention to observe Neu- 
trality so long as the interests of the Empire, as 
defined by Her Majesty’s Government, were not 
threatened, yet expressed an earnest desire to 
profit by any opportunity that might present 
itself for promoting a peaceful settlement of 
the questions at issue between the belligerent 
Powers: 


‘““To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that the successes obtained by the Russian arms 
having convinced the Porte of the desirability 
of bringing hostilities to a close, the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan addressed to the Neutral 
Powers, parties to the Treaties relating to the 
Turkish Empire, an appeal for their good 


offices : 


‘‘ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that, as it did not appear to the majority 
of those Powers that they could usefully comply 
with this request, Her Majesty agreed, in re- 
sponse to a separate appeal from the Porte, to 
inquire of the Emperor of Russia whether His 
Imperial Majesty would entertain overtures for 
Peace: 

‘To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that the Emperor expressed, in reply, his earnest 
desire for Peace, and stated his opinion as to 
the course to be pursued for its attainment : 


“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for inform- 
ing us that, through Her Majesty’s good offices, 
communications have taken place between the 
Governments of Russia and, Turkey, which Her 
Majesty earnestly trusts may lead to a pacific 
solution of the points at issue; and that no 
efforts on Her Majesty’s part will be wanting 
to promote. that end : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us¢ 
that’ hitherto neither belligerent has infringed 
the conditions on which Her Majesty’s Neu- 
trality is founded, and that Her Majesty will- 
ingly believes that both parties are desirous to 
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That so long as these conditions are not infringed 
Her Majesty’s attitude will continue the same, 
but that. Her Majesty cannot be blind to the 
fact that, should hostilities be unfortunately 
prolonged, some unexpected occurrence may 
render it incumbent on Her Majesty to adopt 
measures of precaution. That such measures 
could not be effectually taken without adequate 
preparation, and that Her Majesty trusts to the 
liberality of Parliament to supply the means 
which may be required for that purpose : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for directing 
that Papers on these affairs shall be laid before 
us; and for informing us that Her Majesty's 
relations with all Foreign Powers continue to 
be friendly : 


Answer to Her 


‘‘Humbly to join in Her Majesty’s expres- 
sion of thankfulness that the Famine which has 
ravaged Southern India is nearly at an end; 
and to thank Her Majesty for informing us of 
the strenuous and successful exertions made by 
the Local Governments, and powerfully seconded 
by the liberal aid of Her Majesty’s subjects at 
home and in the Colonies, to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the population; and also for the an- 
nouncement that an inquiry will be made as to 
the best measures for dealing with such calami- 
ties in the future : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us 
that, in consequence of the condition of native 
affairs in South Africa, Her Majesty has thought 
it expedient to reinforce the Troops in that part 
of the Empire; and to join with Her Majesty 
in trusting that a peaceful and satisfactory 
settlement of all differences may shortly be 
obtained : 

‘“‘Humbly to thank Her Majesty for directing 
the Estimates of the year to be prepared and 
presented to us without delay : 


“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our 
careful consideration shall be given to the mea- 
sures which may be submitted to us, and that 
we earnestly trust that the blessing of the Al- 
mighty may attend and guide our deliberations.” 


Mr. TENNANT, in seconding the 
Motion, said: Sir, I cannot ask for the 
indulgence of the House upon the time- 
honoured plea of never having before 
addressed it, but I can urge a much 
stronger plea—the great responsibility 
attaching, at this most critical juncture 
rof affairs, to the duty that has been en- 
trusted to me, and the consciousness of 
my inability to discharge it in a befitting 
manner. I therefore entreat the House 
to grant me its forbearance in that spirit 





respect them, so far as it may be in their power. 


Ur. Wilbraham Egerton 


of generous indulgence which it never 
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withholds when personally appealed to. 
Fortunately, Sir, my labours have been 
much lightened by the able and exhaust- 
ive manner in which my hon. Friend 
the Mover of the Address has commented 
on the various topics in Her Majesty’s 
Speech; and the Speech itself, in its 
moderation and firmness, and in the ab- 
sence of any startling or sensational an- 
nouncement, cannot but commend itself 
to the general approval of the House, 
and ensure the unanimous adoption of 
the Address which I have the honour of 
seconding. I trust, Sir, I am not pre- 
suming too much in saying that our 
thanks are due to Her Majesty’s Ad- 
visers for having called us specially 
together earlier than our accustomed 
time, to take us, as it were, into their 
councils and their confidence at this 
grave crisis, when such momentous 
issues, affecting the honour and welfare 
of this country, will have to be decided. 
The fullest information will no doubt be 
imparted to us, not only as to the views 
and intentions of the belligerents, but 
as to the views and intentions of the 
Government, and the public mind will 
be disabused of those mischievous in- 
sinuations and unscrupulous charges 
which have been so industriously circu- 
lated, either for private ends or Party 
purposes, but which have not a shadow 
of foundation, except in the imagination 
of those who so recklessly invented them. 
The most complete vindication of the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government— 
if any vindication be needed—will be 
found in the fact that they have never 
deviated from those strict lines of condi- 
tional neutrality which were laid down 
at the outset of this most deplorable 
conflict. Those lines were defined with 
unmistakable clearness and distinctness 
by Lord Derby in his admirable despatch 
of May last, and were recognized and 
accepted with equal clearness and frank- 
ness by Prince Gortchakoff in his reply; 
and, so far as we know, these conditions 
have been faithfully observed by both 
belligerents, and we have no reason for 
supposing or believing that they will 
not be observed with equal faithfulness 
to the end. But, Sir, events have suc- 
ceeded events at the scene of war so 

uickly, and disaster has followed upon 

isaster with such terrible rapidity, and 
we have had so many surprises, that it 
is impossible to say what complications 
a day or an hour may bring forth, or 
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how soon our position may be menaced 
or our interests imperilled. The time, 
Sir, has apparently gone by—if we are 
to believe the public utterances of some 
of those who set themselves up as the 
leaders of the people and pioneers of 
public opinion—for this country to go to 
war for the sake of upholding the “ in- 
dependence and territorial integrity ” of 
another country, or for maintaining 
‘the balance of European power,” or 
for the “‘ vindication of violated treaties,” 
or upon any other of those historical 
pleas which in times past were consi- 
dered as justifying—and, indeed, de- 
manding—an appeal to arms. No 
doubt, Sir, this is a somewhat low and 
utilitarian view of the duties and obli- 
gations of a great country, but it is the 
view of the practical age in which we 
live; and, however deeply some of us 
may deplore or resent it as derogatory 
to our position and repugnant to our 
feelings, yet I think it must be ad- 
mitted that it is a policy that is at pre- 
sent in accordance with the general 
feeling of the country as the one most 
directly conducive to its material inte- 
rests. I trust, Sir, what I have just 
said will not be misunderstood. I should 
be sorry to say or believe that the tone 
of this country had fallen so low that it 
had become indifferent to its honour or 
regardless of its interests, or that either 
could be assailed with impunity. We 
have taken no part in the miserable war, 
not because we do not sympathize with 
the Turks, as we should with any weak 
and brave people fighting for their 
country and struggling for their exist- 
ence; but because neither our honour 
nor our interests have been attacked, 
and the Turks by their own gross mis- 
tule have brought upon themselves 
their present calamities, and by their 
own fatal obstinacy have disentitled 
themselves to our assistance. But, Sir, 
if Russia in the elation of her trium- 
phant successes, false to her solemn 
promises, and deaf to our appeals, 
should drive these wretched people to 
desperation, take possession of their 
country, and set Europe at defiance, 
then there would be a re-action of feel- 
ing in this country which would be irre- 
sistible, and it would be impossible 
that we could look idly on and see this 
monstrous outrage peon and see this 
out raising our hands to stopit. But, 
Sir, most Gvcatiy is it to be hoped that 
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no such catastrophe will happen, and 
that this country will be saved from 
war, with all its attendant horrors and 
miseries; and it is most gratifying to 
hear that no exertions will be spared on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring about such a result. It is a 
matter of thankfulness that the fearful 
scourge which has been ravaging wide 
districts in Southern India, and carrying 
off its victims in thousands, has now 
very nearly exhausted itself, and all 
fears as to its extension may be dis- 
missed. This felicitous result is due 
mainly to the energetic action of the 
Government of India, aided as it was 
most nobly and liberally by the public 
munificence of the people of this country 
and of the Colonies. This practical ex- 
pression of sympathy with our fellow- 
subjects in the distant Empire cannot 
fail to elicit feelings of gratitude on 
their part, which, far more than any 
legislative or coercive measures, will 
tend to cement the union of the two 
countries upon the permanent basis of 
loyalty and affection. It is satisfactory 
to know that measures have been taken 
to inquire into the causes of these 
scourges—which must now be looked 
upon as periodical visitations—with a 
view of averting or diminishing their 
intensity; and it is to be hoped that 
some effective and speedy measures may 
be the result. It is gratifying to hear 
that in our Colonial possessions there is, 
with one exception, universal peace, and, 
we might almost say, universal satisfac- 
tion—in itself affording the most conclu- 
sive proof that the friendly and concilia- 
tory policy of recent years has not been 
without its good results. The outbreak 
in South Africa among the Kaffir tribes 
has for some time worn a threatening 
aspect; but the prompt and bold action 
taken by the Cape Government, aided 
by the military reinforcements de- 
spatched from this country, will no 
doubt ere long restore peace, and pre- 
vent a repetition of such disturbances. 
Such events as these demonstrate how 
desirable, and indeed essential, is united 
action amongst the colonists themselves, 
and what a potent weapon of defence 
would be the system of Confederation 
which was shadowed forth in the Act of 
last Session, and which, it is hoped, as 
its benefits become more fully realized, 
will be more extensively adopted. It is 
re-assuring to find that though foreign 
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affairs will necessarily absorb so large a 
portion of the time of the Session, do- 
mestic legislation will not be altogether 
neglected. The list of measures is, how- 
ever, neither formidable nor sensational, 
but several of them are of great practial 
importance, and will, I trust, become 
law during the present Session. This, 
however, will necessarily depend to a 
great extent upon the mode in which 
the Business of the House is conducted, 
and I hope I shall not appeal in vain to 
hon. Members opposite in asking them 
to abstain from a repetition of any of 
those embarrassing scenes which charac- 
terized the closing days of last Session. 
Those tactics, though perfectly legitimate 
in exceptional cases for checking hasty 
legislation and upholding the rights of 
minorities against a dominant majority 
—of which I am myself as strong an ad- 
vocate as anyone—become altogether 
inexcusable when systematically resorted 
to as an obstruction to all legislation. 
The proposal for constituting a repre- 
sentative Governing Body for counties 
is one which cannot fail to be received 
with interest by all ranks and classes of 
society. The inhabitants of the large 
towns in the manufacturing districts are 
proud of their municipal corporations 
and of the self-governing privileges 
which they enjoy, and which they exer- 
cise so well and value so highly, and 
they will undoubtedly view with sym- 
pathy and approbation any measure 
which may have the effect of binding 
together county interests, and of confer- 
ring upon the rural districts some of 
those advantages which can only be 
secured by an administrative system 
founded on a comprehensive basis, and 
extending over a wide area. By this 
measure, too, the county ratepayer will 
have a direct voice in the expenditure of 
his money, and a great anomaly in the 
administration of our county finance will 
be removed, and representation and tax- 
ation will accompany each other. The 
proposed measure regulating the impor- 
tation of cattle will no doubt be the 
well-considered result of the deliberation 
of the Committee of last Session, and 
will be directed to the prevention and 
removal of disease, so that the number 
and health of our home-bred animals may 
be maintained—a matter of essential im- 
portance to the producer as well as the 
consumer of meat. Care will, no doubt, 
be required to see that in effecting these 
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most desirable objects we shall not by im- 
posing too stringentregulationsso restrict 
our supply from other sources as to raise 
instead of cheapen the cost of one of our 
most important articles of food, and thus 
frustrate one of the main objects of the 
measure. I am glad, Sir, to see that 
the consolidation and amendment of the 
Factory Acts is to be one of the Govern- 
ment measures. At present there are 
no fewer than 15 Acts of Parliament 
regulating manufacturing labour gene- 
rally, besides several special Acts affect- 
ing particular trades and occupations ; 
and, as may well be imagined, the pro- 
visions in these various Acts are not 
only often-times conflicting, but in some 
cases unintelligible. Their consolida- 
tion into one general Act will be a great 
boon both to employers and employed, 
and ‘the Amendments will, I trust, re- 
move the anomalies and inequalities 
which exist under the old Acts, and 
which were rendered still more unequal 
and unjust by the Act of 1874. By that 
Act the textile industries were placed in 
a most invidious and unequal position as 
compared with other trades ; and in com- 
mon justice and fairness, all trades 
and manufactures where the same class 
of labour is employed should be placed 
upon precisely the same footing. From 
my recollection of the Bill of last year I 
cannot but feel some misgivings as to 
whether this measure will accomplish all 
I have ventured to express, and my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
will, I hope, forgive me when I say that 
if it does not, I shall feel bound to re- 
peat the Notice of Motion which stood 
in my name for many dreary months, 
while this Bill was languishing a pain- 
ful existence last Session. It may ap- 
pear somewhat incongruous and mis- 
timed to be introducing measures of this 
sort imposing further restrictions upon 
trade at a time when trade is suffering 
under an almost unprecedented depres- 
sion, and is so hardly pressed in the 
race of competition. It will not, how- 
ever, handicap us more heavily in the 
race—it will simply equalize our weights. 
The restoration of peace will, no doubt, 
tend to the restoration of commercial 
confidence, and give a stimulus gene- 
rally to trade ; but we must look deeper 
and further for permanent improvement, 
and nothing short of our being able to 
compete, and successfully compete, with 
foreign nations at home and abroad will 
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bring about that result. At present 
nearly every civilized nation is our rival 
in manufactures. America, Germany, 
France, Russia, Belgium, Italy, and 
Spain are each and all competing with 
us, many of them not only supplying 
their home demands, but sending their 
surplus productions into our markets, 
where they are admitted free and unre- 
stricted; while, at the same time, our 
goods are subjected to a heavy import 
duty in their markets, amounting in 
some cases to actual prohibition. Now, 
Sir, I am no advocate for a return to 
Protection—indeed, he would be a bold 
man who would come forward in these 
days and avow himself a Protectionist— 
nor do I see how a system of what is 
called reciprocity could be practically 
carried out, and we must look for re- 
medies in other directions. One great 
country—America—seems to be already 
awakening from her suicidal policy of 
late years, and no efforts should be 
spared in inducing other countries to 
follow her example. Our Commercial 
Treaties with most of the European Go- 
vernments are either just expired, or 
just on the point of expiring, and the 
position in which they now stand is any- 
thing but satisfactory. In Austria and 
Hungary, and it is to be feared also in 
France, specific duties will in all proba- 
bility take the place of an ad valorem 
tariff. Switzerland, where—if in any 
country—the policy of free trade is sup- 
posed to be in favour, has largely aug- 
mented her import duties. Spain, in a 
spirit of retaliation at our refusal to 
modify the duties on her wines, has im- 
posed a highly-protective tariff against 
us, as compared with Germany, Switzer- 
land, and other favoured nations; while 
Italy—whose Treaty has just expired— 
has agreed to a renewal for a few 
months, and may, and most probably 
will, again revert to those specitic duties 
which tell so adversely against us. These, 
Sir, are heavy disadvantages to contend 
against, and especially as all our foreign 
competitors have longer working hours 
and are living at a less cost than we are. 
Still, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
it is most satisfactory to know that our 
manufacturers continue to hold their 
own. The Board of Trade Returns for 
the past year show that the exports of 
all our main staple manufactures are 
in excess of the previous year, and the 
receipts on our railways from mer- 
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chandise and mineral traffic also show 
an increase; so that neither abroad 
nor at home have we been doing less 
business. This is so far re-assuring, 
as showing that trade itself is not 
leaving the country, though it may 
be, and no doubt has been, carried 
on with little or no profit—a condition 
of things which could not of course con- 
tinue for any length of time ; for capital 
is very sensitive, and if unremunerative 
would soon be withdrawn, and a re- 
adjustment, therefore, between capital 
and labour would seem essential. The 
interests of the two are identical, and 
cannot be separated, and by their com- 
bined operation, supplemented by the 
application of greater art and skill, the 
cost of production can no doubt be still 
further reduced ; and we can compete, 
even with all our present disadvantages, 
at a living profit until the arrival of 
better times. The struggle, however, 
in the meantime, will be hard and 
severe; but I have every confidence that 
we shall come out of the ordeal success- 
fully, and enter upon another course of 
uninterrupted prosperity, and continue 
to be, as we always have been, the chief 
manufacturers of the world. It is satis- 
factory to see that both Ireland and 
Scotland are this Session to have full 
justice done to them in the way of 
special legislation. Each country is to 
have two separate measures of its own, 
as well as its share in the general mea- 
sures affecting the whole Kingdom, and 
if one-tenth of the Bills of which we 
have had Notice this evening become 
law, Ireland will, at all events, have 
no reason to complain; and I cannot 
doubt but that the House will gladly 
devote the requisite time and atten- 
tion to them. All these measures have, 
I understand, been the subject of dis- 
cussion for years past amongst those 
most conversant with the subjects, and 
who have specially interested them- 
selves in them; and the Bills to be in- 
troduced will, I believe, be the results 
of those discussions, and will embody, 
as far as can be gathered, the general 
concurrence of opinion upon them. I 
do not feel competent to enter into any 
details, and can only express the hope 
that the Bills, when introduced, will be 
such as to commend themselves to hon. 
Members representing the constituencies 
specially agree and they may rest 
assured that if they can agree among 
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themselves as to what is best to be done, 
they will meet not only with no factious 
opposition, but with cordial support 
from English Members on either side of 
the House. I believe, Sir, I have now 
touched upon all the points in the 
Speech which seem to require special 
reference, and I will not trouble the 
House further—indeed, I feel that I 
have already trespassed too long, and 
am most grateful for the forbearance 
that has been shown to me. In con- 
clusion, Sir, I hope I shall be excused 
if I venture to entreat the House to 
enter upon the deliberation of the mo- 
mentous issues which will soon absorb 
our attention, to the exclusion of all 
other questions, in a calm and dis- 
passionate spirit, throwing aside all 
political jealousies and Party differences, 
remembering that when our national 
honour and interests are concerned we 
should have but one voice and one will. 
Let us, on the one hand, keep steadily 
in view the position we have to main- 
tain, and the great and varied interests 
we have at stake, and which, if menaced 
or assailed, it is our bounden duty to 
protect. On the other hand, let us not 
be too sensitive to assume indignities 
where none are intended, or conjure up 
interests which have no substantial 
existence. This country can afford, 
without compromising its dignity, to 
take a high stand and a broad view, and 
to err on the side of peace rather than 
war. Neither belligerent has yet in- 
fringed our conditions of neutrality, nor 
have any assurances been yet broken. 
Let us believe they will continue to be 
respected until we know that they will 
not, and let us magnanimously abstain 
from any act which might be taken as 
expressive of defiance or provocation, 
and might lead to the very co1isequences 
which we should all deplore, and are so 
anxious to avert. Should it, however, 
unfortunately be otherwise, and should 
it appear that Russia has designs and 
intentions at variance with the as- 
surances of her Representative and thé 
solemn protestations of her Emperor, 
and should hostile intervention on our 
part be rendered necessary, I cannot for 
one moment doubt but that we should 
give a loyal and united support to Her 
Majesty in the course which it would 
be her duty to take, unless this coun- 
try be willing—as I trust she never 
will be —to sacrifice her honour and 
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her interests, and forfeit her high and 
proud position among the nations of the 
world. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, &c.”” [See p. 67.] 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, there are many subjects which 
are referred to in Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech which at any other 
time and under any other circumstances 
would, no doubt, excite the most lively 
interestin this House, and perhaps would, 
even at this early period, lead to con- 
siderable discussion. But I think that 
the public attention and the attention of 
hon. Members of this House is so almost 
exclusively concentrated upon one im- 
portant subject that it would be almost 
vain for me to endeavour to enlist the 
attention of hon. Members in regard to 
any of those minor subjects which are 
mentioned in the Royal Speech until the 
House has had an opportunity of hear- 
ing those explanations which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are naturally anxious, 
and have to make with reference to the 
war between Russia and Turkey, and 
which we are all impatient to hear at 
the earliest moment. I think that the 
hon. Gentlemen who moved and seconded 
the Address—a task which I am sure 
those who sit near me will agree has 
been performed with all, and more than 
all, the usual ability—will feel that 
although well qualified to speak on the 
various subjects referred to in the 
Speech, they have failed to enlist atten- 
tion on any subject but the one which 
now occupies the attention of all classes 
of our fellow-countrymen. Therefore, 
without any apology, I shall defer to 
some convenient opportunity any ob- 
servations which I think it necessary to 
make on the other topics mentioned in 
Her Majesty’s Speech. Ican assure the 
House that I felt no surprise, and it is 
far from my intention to make any com- 
plaint of the summoning of Parliament 
at an earlier period than usual. I think 
it. was perfectly natural that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers should desire to have 
the assistance and support of Parliament 
in the circumstances in which they found 
themselves. I feel that on more than 
one occasion it has been the misfortune 
of Her Majesty’s Government to have 
had their policy misrepresented and mis- 
understood — misrepresented and mis- 
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fessed opponents, but by some who call 
themselves their supporters and friends. 
These gentlemen have on various oc- 
casions found a meaning and have 
placed an interpretation on the actions 
of the Government which, when expla- 
nations were given, it was found they 
were not susceptible of. I need only 
refer to such points as the despatch of 
the Fleet some time ago to Besika Bay, 
as to which, as we all know, a totally 
erroneous intention was for long at- 
tached to the country. And, again, the 
other day when it was announced that 
Her Majesty’s Government had com- 
municated to the Government of Russia 
the desire of the Government of Turkey 
to treat for peace, there were some who 
seemed to wish to attach to that an- 
nouncement the inference that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had in some way or 
other made itself a party to that demand, 
and had intervened in some manner or 
other with Russia in favour of Turkey. 
But that there is no foundation for 
these commentaries on the action of the 
Government we know from the autho- 
rity of a Member of the Cabinet, Lord 
Carnarvon, who, speaking not long ago 
to a deputation in terms which have 
never been disowned, said that the action 
which the Government had taken did 
not even partake of the character of 
mediation, far less did it partake of the 
character of intervention. Well, such 
mistakes and such misrepresentations, 
whether they are intentional or not, are 
less likely to occur, or, at all events, are 
more speedily corrected when Parlia- 
ment is sitting than when it is not. In 
that case, questions are asked in the 
House, explanations are obtained, and 
misapprehensions, which, whatever they 
may be, are calculated todo great damage 
to the country, are removed from the 
public mind. Neverthless, the fact that 
Parliament had been called together 
three weeks before the usual time did 
undoubtedly create considerable uneasi- 
ness and anxiety. The mind of the 
country was quiet with regard to this 
matter. When Parliament was pro- 
rogued no exciting debate had recently 
occurred upon foreign affairs. Parlia- 
ment had acquiesced, and I think the 
country had acquieseed—perhaps not 
with any great satisfaction—but, at all 
events, had acquiesced in the policy 
which had been adopted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. During the autumn 
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the attention of the country was no doubt 
kept on the stretch by the various events 
which occurred in the progress of the 
war; and the advocates of the Turks and 
the friends of the Russians fought their 
battles in speeches and in the newspapers 
with almost as much animosity as the 
combatants themselves; but the public 
in general was contented with taking a 
lively interest in that progress, and was 
satisfied with our position in regard to 
those events. A speech which was 
eagerly expected was made in the autumn 
at the Guildhall banquet by the Prime 
Minister which excited no alarm in the 
mind of the country. Lord Beaconsfield, 
whose opinions are tolerably well-known, 
contented himself upon that occasion 
with an expression of sympathy with 
the Turks; but he did not in the least 
lead the country to suppose that we were 
in danger of being dragged into the war. 
No doubt when, shortly afterwards, the 
Turks suffered great disaster, their par- 
tizans in this country became greatly 
excited and redoubled all the efforts 
which they had used more or less during 
the whole progress of the war in order, 
if possible, to induce this country to 
take some action in the war. Some 
excitement was, perhaps, caused by the 
acts of the Turkish party; but it 
was very quickly dissipated by a 
speech which was made by Lord 
Derby at the Foreign Office in re- 
ply to a deputation. That speech 
materially re-assured and tranquillized 
the public mind, and once more en- 
tirely dissipated the idea that there 
was any intention on the part of the 
Government to allow this country to be 
dragged into war. Suddenly, however, 
it was announced that Parliament would 
be summoned to meet earlier than 
usual; but what was unfortunate about 
this announcement was, that it was not 
possible that Parliament could be sum- 
moned immediately, but only after the 
lapse of a month. During that month 
I think it may be said the mind of the 
country was greatly agitated, and time 
has been given for rumours to be spread 
abroad as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment—rumours which it was impos- 
sible in every case for the Government, 
to contradict. Every artifice was used 
by those who, for one reason or another, 
desire this country to depart from her 
neutrality, and to excite the passions of 
the people, their anxiety, and their 
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fears, as the case might be, so as to in- 
duce the Government to depart from their 
position of strict neutrality. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government cannot but be aware 
that the trade and industrial interests of 
the country have suffered from the 
anxiety perhaps inevitable from that . 
delay. In some places where a revival 
of trade had commenced it was imme- 
diately checked by the announcement of 
Parliament meeting so early that it 
might be in the contemplation of the 
Government to propose to Parliament 
the adoption of a particular course. 
Trade, I have been informed, has been 
greatly paralyzed by the agitation that 
has since prevailed; and it appears to 
me that some further explanation from 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
early meeting of Parliament other than 
that contained in Her Majesty’s Speech 
is required from them. It is announced 
very naturally that one of the reasons 
for this early meeting of Parliament is 
that Her Majesty might have the advice 
and assistance of Parliament on the pre- 
sent state of public affairs; but that is 
not the only reason, for we are informed 
that it is in order that we should be 
made acquainted with the efforts that 
have been adopted to terminate the war 
that is now devastating Kastern Europe 
and Armenia. The announcement of 
the early meeting of Parliament was 
made on the 18th December, and the 
only attempt in the direction of negotia- 
tions of which we have any knowledge 
before that date was the unsuccessful 
Circular that was sent to the neutral 
Powers generally, upon which no result 
took place, and the only effort of Her 
Majesty’s Government to restore peace 
of which we are at present aware was 
communicated to the public through the 
Press when Her Majesty’s Government 
undertook, at the desire of the Sultan, 
to convey to Russia the desire of Turkey 
to make peace — namely, on the 29th 
December—10 days after the announce- 
ment that Parliament would meet. We 
ought, therefore, to have some explana- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government. 
What were the efforts which they made, 
or were making, which induced them 
on the 19th December to resolve to call 
Parliament together? It is not my in- 
tention to make any observations what- 
ever on those negotiations, seeing that 
the Papers have been promised to us ; 
and from the cautious terms in which 
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they are referred to in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, it appears to me that every care 
has been taken to prevent this country 
from incurring any responsibility to the 
Porte in respect to these negotiations. 
We shall no doubt see, when the Papers 
have been presented, how far this ob- 
ject—which the Government evidently 
had in view—has been accomplished. 
In connection with this, it will be a 
point of great interest to know whether 
the Government of Turkey made this 
application to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of their own motion, or whether it 
was on the advice of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that the Turks applied to us 
to communicate with Russia on their 
behalf. Well, ever since the 19th of 
December but one subject has occupied 
the public mind, whether in the Press, 
in private conversation, or at public 
meetings—namely, as to what would be 
the nature of the communication which 
was to be made to Parliament on its 
assembling ? And when I refer to the 
public meetings which have been held 
in the country, I cannot help calling the 
attention of the House to the almosi 
complete unanimity and at the same 
time to the moderation of language by 
which those meetings have been marked. 
It will not, I think, be asserted on either 
side of the House that those meetings 
have been of a Party, or, at least, of an 
exclusively Party character. They have 
been summoned, and, I believe, attended 
by gentlemen who belong to both sides 
of politics ; and from many Conservative 
quarters of the country expressions have 
been heard not less strong in favour of 
the maintenance of our neutrality than 
those which came from anyone sitting 
on this side. And the speech which we 
have had this evening from the hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Tennant), the 
Representative of a great commercial 
constituency, has borne testimony as 
emphatic as any that could be borne by 
any hon. Gentleman behind me that the 
prevailing feeling of those whom he re- 
presents is strongly in favour of the 
maintenance of the present attitude of 
the Government—a policy of neutrality. 
As I have said, the question which 
everyone is asking is—What is the 
nature of the communication which 
is to be made to us by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? It has been partl 
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House, if I mistake not, still awaits with 
considerable anxiety the fuller explana- 
tion which it will be in the power of 
Her Majesty’s responsible Advisers to 
give, and which will, no doubt, be given 
to this House. Much still depends upon 
what Her Majesty’s Government will 
say. It will be in their power to clear 
up much that still remains of anxiety 
and uneasiness; it will be in their power 
to hasten the progress of negotiations, 
and, perhaps, the restoration of peace. 
On the other hand, it will be in their 
power to convert what is now merely 
anxiety into something like alarm; to 
convert what is now suspicion into active 
hostility; to divide the people of this 
country as they never yet have been 
divided; to check every hope of the 
revival of trade and industry in Eng- 
land ; to put an end to every prospect of 
an improved revenue; to give to a great 
portion of the people of this country, 
perhaps to a majority of the people, 
increased burdens with the prospect of 
insufficient employment, and therefore 
of insufficient means of subsistence. A 
great and deep responsibility will attend 
the words which Ministers will be able 
to utter to-night, and I hope they are 
aware—I have no doubt they are aware 
—of the responsibility which rests on 
them. I will not pretend for a moment 
to say that I expect the statement they 
can make will be one which it will be 
satisfactory to themselves to make, or, 
indeed, to any of us to listen to. They 
will have to tell of negotiations which 
are going on, or are about to begin, 
between Russia and Turkey, of the terms 
of which we are ignorant, and the basis 
of which has not yet been communi- 
cated to us. I cannot conceive that for 
men who, not two years ago, boasted 
and made it their pride that they had 
been the means of rejecting the Berlin 
Memorandum because it contained the 
words, ‘‘the other ulterior measures,”’ 
which might be applied to Turkey; I 
cannot conceive that men who thought 
they had become the masters of the 
situation because by their refusal to as- 
sent to that document they had pre- 
vented even the possibility of its pre- 
sentation to the Porte—I cannot, I say, 
imagine that statesmen who took that 
view of the affairs of the East will come 
with any very cheerful countenance be- 
fore Parliament to relate that negotia- 
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Russia affecting the future condition, 
perhaps the very existence, of Turkey, 
on terms and on a basis of which they 
know nothing whatever. Certainly, if 
they have taught themselves to look 
with satisfaction on such a state of thin 

as that, I must say they have greatly 
altered since the time of the rejection of 
the Berlin Memorandum. No doubt it 
may be said that the terms of peace now 
being discussed will -require the assent 
of the Great Powers, and we shall hear 
what the opinions of the Government 
are on that point. But it is not very 
easy to see, if the terms which are now 
being agreed to by Turkey are not satis- 
factory to the Government, by what right 
the Government intend toinsist on Turkey 
carrying on the war in order to obtain 
terms more satisfactory to them; or how, 
if they possess that right, they can call 
on her to carry on the war for the pur- 
pose of obtaining terms for the only 
thing they profess to care about—namely, 
exclusively British interests. However 


that may be, I assume that there is no 
danger of our being led into war, or 
even into an approach to war, to vindi- 
cate any claim which we are likely to 
make to assert our right to take a share 
in these negotiations; because, as we 


understand, it is on the recommendation 
of Her Majesty’s Government itself that 
the Porte has been induced to enter into 
separate negotiations with Russia. To 
a certain extent statesmen take particu- 
lar views upon this matter, and there 
are probably some who look on this state 
of things as a humiliation to this coun- 
try. Now, I have no desire to see my 
country humiliated. I am not prepared 
to admit that this state of things—al- 
though it may be, as I have said, mor- 
tifying to a certain extent to the states- 
men who have taken a particular view of 
the Eastern Question—is humiliating to 
this country. We might have had a 
share in these negotiations that are now 
going on. We might have had a share 
in them in various ways. We might 
have had a share in them as allies of 
Turkey ; we might have had a share in 
them as allies of Russia; or we might 
have had a share of them as benevolent 
and friendly neutrals, as the Germans 
have been. But we deliberately de- 
cided—our Government has deliberately 
decided—that it wotld stand in none of 
these positions. An overwhelming public 
opinion refused to be the allies of Turkey. 
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The Government, in accordance with a 
very large public opinion, also declined 
to be the ally of Buseia; and the Go- 
vernment felt compelled at the outbreak 
of the war to express to Russia their 
sense of the misconduct of which she 
had been guilty. It was not likely, 
therefore that they could stand in the 
position of a neutral friendly to Russia, 
which had been assumed by Germany 
and Austria. I say, then, that the posi- 
tion we have assumed is one which we 
have assumed by our own choice—which 
we have deliberately assumed in a great 
measure in deference to our own con- 
scientious convictions. I, therefore, am 
not able to say that there is any humili- 
ation to this country necessarily involved 
in our temporary exclusion from the 
settlement of this quarrel in which we 
deliberately resolved to take no part. 
The paragraph in Her Majesty’s Speech 
which will be most scanned in the coun- 
try, and which will cause the greatest 
concern, is that in which Her Majesty 
refers to the conditions of her neutrality, 
to the manner in which these conditions 
may be infringed, and to the prospect of 
their infringement. I am not surprised 
that Her Majesty should inform Parlia- 
ment that, so long as those conditions 
are not infringed, her attitude will be 
the same. I am not surprised at the 
announcement, after the conditions of 
neutrality were laid down at the com- 
mencement of the war, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be bound in 
honour, if not bound in policy also, not 
to depart one jot from those conditions. 
I am not surprised, therefore, that it 
should be declared that, as long as the 
conditions publicly announced’ by both 
belligerents are respected, our policy of 
neutrality should not be departed from. 
But, it seems, something has happened 
or is expected which was not anticipated 
in August last; something which may 
render it necessary to make preparations; 
something which was not imagined at 
the outbreak of the war or when Parlia- 
ment separated. There appears to be 
some obscurity which is not altogether 
cleared up by the efforts of the Mover 
and Seconder—some obscurity which, I 
am sure, any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government who speaks in the course of 
this debate will be able to clear up. It 
is not clear in this paragraph whether 
an appeal to Parliament is to be made 
immediately, or whether it is an appeal 
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which is contingent on the continuation 
of the war; in other words, whether the 
Vote Her Majesty’s Government are 
going to ask for is to be simply without 
reference to anything going on, or is 
contingent on the long continuance of 
the war. What I gather by the lan- 
guage of the paragraph, and also par- 
tially, and to a certain extent, from the 
whole Address, although the language 
of the Mover of the Address gave me 
an opposite conclusion, is that the in- 
tention is to ask for an immediate 
grant. Sir, it appears to me that there 
are grave objections to this course. 
What is the one reason that is alleged? 
What are the facts as stated in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, and how do they stand 
now as compared with the facts put be- 
fore us in August last? Her Majesty 
informs us that— 


“‘ Neither of the belligerents has infringed the 
conditions on which my neutrality is founded, 
and I willingly believe that both parties are de- 
sirous to respect them, so far as it may be in 
their power. So long as these conditions are 
not infringed my attitude will continue the 
same. But I cannot conceal from myself that, 
should hostilities be unfortunately prolonged, 
some unexpected occurrence may render it in- 
cumbent on me to adopt measures of pre- 
caution ” 


So far we stand in a more favourable 
position now than .we were in last 
August, when we had no knowledge 
whether the conditions of our neutrality 
would be observed, and whether such 
observance was the desire of the belli- 
gerents themselves. Now we have ob- 
tained satisfactory evidence on both 
points. Is there any other circumstance 
which is less favourable now than it 
was then, when war was only just 
commencing? Why, at that time the 
war had only just begun, and it was im- 
possible to tell what its course would be. 
Now, as we are informed, negotiations 
have been commenced which may lead 
to a peaceful settlement. Here, again, 
we stand in a very much more favour- 
able position than we did last August. 
Then Parliament was about to separate 
for many months; now Parliament has 
just met for the Session. Her Majesty 
informs us that neither of the bellige- 
rents have infringed the terms of the 
neutrality. She believes, further, that 
both of the parties are desirous of peace. 
Thus far, we stand in no different light 
than we did before. The fair inference, 
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therefore, from every fact in this com- 
parison would be that there is less 
reason to suppose that we are likely to 
be called upon now to interfere in de- 
fence of our interests than we were last 
autumn. Every fact points to the con- 
clusion that preparation is less required 
now than last autumn; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government appears to have 
come to a directly opposite conclusion. 
Whereas they were satisfied to prorogue 
Parliament last August without making 
any preparations, they are now not satis- 
fied to summon Parliament without in- 
forming us at once of their intention to 

repare for measures of precaution. There 
is but one reason that they give for this 
intention; but I ask the House whether 
that reason will bear investigation. It 
is alleged that hostilities may be pro- 
longed, and that they may lead to some 
unexpected occurrence, which may render 
it incumbent to adopt measures of pre- 
caution. Well, I ask whether that is 
a reason at all; whether it is one 
fit to be addressed to a reasoning deli- 
berative Assembly, and would inquire of 
the Government what are the circum- 
stances on which they found their anti- 
cipation of unexpected occurrences which 
they ought not to have found out before 
the end of last Session? Her Majesty’s 
Government seem by their present course 
to condemn themselves for want of fore- 
sight last year. Was it not more likely 
that something unexpected would take 
place when Parliament was about to 
separate than now? [The CHANcELLOR 
of the Excnuequer dissented. ] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shakes his head; 
he seems to know what the unexpected 
occurrence really is, and that it is ex- 
tremely likely to take place. If there is 
sufficient justification for the measure 
which is suggested, it appears to me to 
have been a grave mistake of the Go- 
vernment not to have made their prepa- 
rations before this. I may be told that 
the Turkish Government have aban- 
doned all hope—if they ever possessed 
it—that they are to be assisted by the 
intervention of this country. I believe 
they had that hope, and that, as drown- 
ing men catch at straws, the one-hope of 
the Turkish Government throughout this 
war has been that, sooner or later, they 
would be aided by the intervention of 
England. Why, Sir, what will be the 
effect in Constantinople when this re- 
commendation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment is read? When it is known that 
Her Majesty’s Government speaks of 
unexpected occurrences and preparation 
for measures of precaution —which, I 
suppose, means military preparations, 
if it means anything at all—is it not 
likely that the Turks will interpret it as 
the signal for one more desperate effort 
to put off the signature of a disastrous 
peace, an effort which will prolong, at 
all events, the suspense and indecision 
of England, and which may possibly 
bring about the unexpected occurrence 
which is to be the cause of our taking 
part in this affair? It appears to me 
that this measure is either disingenuous 
to England, or cruel to Turkey. Either 
you intend to verify the old French pro- 
verb, Vest imprévu qui arrive towours, 
or you know what this unexpected oc- 
currence is and intend that it should 
occur. But, in any case, it is cruel to 
Turkey to tempt her on for another 
struggle by hopes which you must know 
are inevitably destined to be disap- 
pointed. You know perfectly well that 
the Russian Government will respect 
your conditions of neutrality. You know 
that the task they have in hand is not 
so easy as to make them desirous of 
having another enemy on their back, 


and that every one of your conditions 
will be respected unless you make it im- 


possible. You will, therefore, have no 
opportunity of quarrelling with Russia; 
and, therefore, under such circumstances, 
if you administer the slightest encourage- 
ment to the Turks, it is not kindness but 
cruelty, and it is not an act of friendship 
for England to induce them to defer the 
opportunity of peace. It is for their 
interest as well as for the interest of this 
country that the war should be concluded 
as quickly as possible. If it were not 
detaining the House I would ask what 
are the conditions with reference to 
which you dread that some ‘unexpected 
occurrence” may render measures of 
precaution necessary? I do not sup- 
pose the House has forgotten the defini- 
tion of British interests which was made 
last May, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer divided them into those which 
we should have to maintain solely, and 
those with reference to which we might 
act in concert with other nations. Now, 
I think it would be impossible for any- 
one to say that those interests, which are 
wholly and purely British, and the pro- 
tection of which therefore devolves upon 
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Britain only, have been or can be within 
any human probability affected. If any 
interests can be interfered with it is 
those which, as was pointed out by the 
Chancellor of the Pithcruse, it is the 
duty of England, in concert with the 
rest of Europe, to protect. He said— 


‘‘ There are many other matters which are of 
interest to Europe generally; and I think we 
may feel confident that those nations which 
have closer interests than ourselves in these 
matters will take care at: the time they think 
best and most convenient to protect their in- 
terests.’’—[3 Hansard, ccxxxiv. 947-8.] 


I see no reason, as he further said, why 
we should put ourselves forward alone 
to fight for those interests. Now, I 
would ask whether anything has oc- 
curred to render the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Government less con- 
fident than they were that they may 
rely upon the assistance of the other 
Powers for the protection of those in- 
terests in which they are interested 
equally with this country? Have they 
so mismanaged matters that when the 
Papers are presented we are to find we 
are isolated so completely that we shall 
have to stand alone now in the defence 
of those interests of the world for the 
defence of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said last May we could count 
on the assistance of the whole of Europe 
to protect. I hope I may be wrong; 
but when I read the paragraph in the 
Queen’s Speech to which I am especially 
referring, I could not help thinking that 
it was the work of men who were not 
altogether satisfied with the position 
which they had taken up. I cannot but 
fear that there are some who had a hand 
in the preparation of this paragraph who 
do not distinctly understand the com- 
pact which was made between the Go- 
vernment and the nation, and in what 
the conditions of our neutrality really 
consisted. The conditions were clearly 
understood by the country, and it seems 
to me that some one has had a hand 
in the preparation of this paragraph 
who wished that these conditions had 
been somewhat different to what they 
were. I hope the House will not forget 
when they come to consider these matters 
that the interference of England in these 
troubles—however limited the scope of 
her intervention may be—will probably 
be the end to any hope of the localization 
of the war. What, I would ask, has been 
the great dread which has been hanging 
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over Punge ever since the outbreak of 
these troubles? It did not arisesimply from 
a consideration of the horrors of a war 
between Russia and Turkey, dreadful as 
they might be. It was not dread of the 
re-distribution of territory in Asia, how- 
ever important that re-distribution might 
be to us or to other European States. It 
was felt and feared that the violent re- 
opening of this Eastern Question would 
lead to the disturbance of the peace of 
Europe, and the re-opening of other 
questions. It is that apprehension that 
has never been absent from the minds of 
European statesmen since the events of 
1870. Are the relations between Ger- 
many and France, between Austria and 
Italy, so settled that they can look with- 
out apprehension on the prospect of any 
extension of the area of the struggle? 
Surely it would be the very height of 
madness if, at such a moment as this— 
as was said at the outbreak of the war 
of 1870 by the present Prime Minister 
—when vast ambitions are abroad— 
and we have reason to believe they still 
are abroad—that the influence of this 
country, which is one of the most power- 
ful influences for the preservation of what 
remains to be secured of peace, should 
be lessened by our being drawn into any 
participation in this struggle. I hope 
the House will consider questions such 
as these, and that it will not be tempted 
by the apparent insignificance of the de- 
monstration which it may be invited to 
make to ignore its importance. I am 
aware that the House is not anxious at 
this moment to listen to an expression 
of the views either of myself or of my 
Colleagues on the Eastern Question, and 
that what it desires to hear is the de- 
claration on the subject of the Ministers 
of the Crown. I have, I am afraid, 
stood too long between it and the grati- 
fication of that natural wish, and it only 
remains for me to thank hon. Members 
for the patience with which they have 
listened to the few observations which 
I have felt it my duty to make on the 
present occasion. 

TuzCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sure, Sir, that the House 
entirely concurs in the view taken by 
the noble Lord at the outset of his re- 
marks, that it would not be in accord- 
ance with its desire that we should enter 
into any general discussion of the mis- 
cellaneous topics which are mentioned 
in Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech. I 
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wish, I may add, with the noble Lord, 
to tender my thanks, and the thanks of 
the Whole House, to my hon. Friends the 
Mover and Seconder of -the Address for 
the manner in which they have dis- 
charged their task, and for the interest- 
ing and valuable observations which 
they have made on other portions of the 
Royal Speech, while I, following the 
example of the noble Lord, confine my- 
self to the earlier parts of that Speech. 
Now, Sir,*the noble Lord asks what is 
the explanation of the step taken by the 
Government in calling Parliament to- 
gether at a somewhat earlier period, and 
under the circumstances in which it has 
been called together. Now, upon that 

oint I am reluctant to trouble the 

ouse with minute comparisons of 
dates. At the same time, as the noble 
Lord has thought it necessary to raise 
the question, and as, perhaps, I shall be 
best consulting the wishes of the House 
by going rather more minutely than I 
otherwise should have gone into parti- 
culars, I will venture to trespass upon 
their indulgence. The circumstances in 
which Parliament was prorogued, so far 
as relates to foreign affairs, were these 
—The war had commenced, and had so 
far proceeded that both parties to it 
were engaged in one of the most severe 
struggles that can be conceived. The 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 

ad been declared in a most emphatic 
manner. It had been declared clearly 
in Parliament, and also in despatches 
addressed to foreign Powers which have 
been laid on the Table of the House. 
Our foreign policy was a policy of strict 
neutrality in the struggle going on be- 
tween Russia and Turkey ; but it was a 
policy guarded by declarations of the 

overnment that there were certain in- 
terests of our own which it was neces- 
sary for us to respect, and which we 
were especially bound and determined 
to defend, and that the declaration of 
our neutrality must be considered as 
subject to the duty which we recognized 
of protecting those interests. That 
policy had been discussed in Parlia- 
ment, and it had been accepted—I may 
go further, and say affirmed—by a very 
large majority, and not only by a large 
majority of this House, but, I believe, 
by the general consent of a very large 
majority of the people of this country. 
From that position—which we laid down 
for ourselves, and which was so affirmed 
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and accepted—from that moment to the 

resent we have never shrunk or varied. 

admit it has been a position which was 
a difficult one to maintain, because of 
the very great excitement which would 
naturally prevail 5 tte one side and 
upon the other, and because that excite- 
ment which would not unnaturally lead 

ersons to take strong views in favour of 

ussia or Turkey, would naturally lead 
some on the part of this country to 
further the views that Russia had un- 
dertaken to promote, or others go for- 
ward in defence of our ancient ally the 
Porte. That excitement in the circum- 
stances naturally led to all sorts of con- 
structions being put on every act and 
word of the Government, which, even 
though they had no significance what- 
ever in the slightest degree inconsistent 
with the policy which they had laid 
down, were, as the noble Lord has 
very fairly reminded the House, twisted 
and distorted and misrepresented, so as 
to give them a totally different colour 
from that which they ought to bear. So 
far I go with the noble Lord; but I 
must beg leave to differ from one obser- 
vation which he made when he said 
that these misrepresentations did not 
originate with the political opponents, 
but were generally to be found emanat- 
ing from the political friends and sup- 
orters of the Government. Well, Sir, 

do not wish to say anything on behalf 
of certain indiscreet friends and sup- 
—- They may from time to time 

ave put an improper construction upon 
our acts and words; but I must take 
leave to say that the construction which 
has been put not only upon individual 
acts, but upon the whole course of our 
policy from first to last by the associates 
and Colleagues of the noble Lord, and 
by his friends, has done tenfold more 
mischief than any indiscreet remarks or 
comments of any political friends and 
supporters of ours. It has not been a 
question as to whether the sailing of a 
particular vessel to a particular place at 
a particular time did or did not mean 
this, that, or the other. What we com- 
plain of is, that from beginning to end 
we have had it continually urged upon 
the country by the adherents of the 
Party opposite, and by their friends 
throughout the country, that whatever 
the Government might say, however 
plausible their language might be, how- 
ever sound the doctrine they laid down, 
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the country was not to believe them; 
the tone they assumed was a convenient 
cloak, but it was a cloak and nothing 
more, to conceal the secret desire and 
fixed intention of the Government to 
carry the country into a war for Turkey. 
Now, I do not say—far be it from me to 
say—that the noble Lord, or any of those 
who sit upon the bench opposite, or who 
take an active part in politics, thus mis- 
represented the conduct and intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but I do 
say that such misrepresentations have 
been continued from the time those dif- 
ficulties commenced, and that they have 
done the greatest possible mischief. The 
noble Lord speaks of the possibility of 
Turkey having been misled by certain 
conduct of ours. I say that those mis- 
representations that have been placed 
upon our acts by friends and supporters 
of the noble Lord, and the construction 
that has been placed by them upon our 
policy—that sooner or later we should go 
to war for Turkey—these have been the 
cause of misleading the Turks. For 
what would the Turks—what would any- 
body—naturally say? They would say 
—‘‘ We learn that certain language has 
been used by English Ministers, and if 
we were to draw our own conclusion 
from that language, it would be that 
they are resolved to remain neutral ; but 
we learn from men of authority in 
England, from men who speak from the 
heart of affairs in England, ad who are 
naturally regarded as knowin what the 
language of English statesmen means— 
that Her Majesty’s Government mean to 
go to war.” I will not venture to say 
how many times it has been asserted 
that we were going to war to support 
Turkey ; but these, I say, were the mis- 
representations which misled Turkey. 
I must apologize to the House for a 
digression into which I was led, because 
I had undertaken to show what was the 
position when Parliament was pro- 
rogued, how it differs from the present 
position of affairs, and why it was that 
we took the step of calling Parliament 
together, to ask the advice of Parliament 
upon the matters which have recently 
occurred. The noble Lord contrasted 
the position of affairs with their position 
now, and he asks how it is that—the 
change which has occurred being rather 
in favour of the conditions you laid 
down, and you having after several 
month’s experience no reason by your 
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own cima Be 208 to complain of the 
readiness of either party to respect those 
- conditions—you think it necessary to 
take measures of precaution or to review 
the position of the country now any 
more than you did at the time Parlia- 
ment was prorogued? Well, I wish to 
point out to the noble Lord the very mate- 
rialalteration which has come aboutin the 
circumstances of the country and in those 
of the belligerents. Let me remind the 
House of the purposes for which Russia 
went to war. She went to war after the 
fallure of the London Protocol and of 
the efforts made to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement of the questions relating 
to the government of the Turkish Pro- 
vinces, for the purpose of giving effect 
to those points which the Powers of 
Europe jointly recommended and endea- 
voured to induce Turkey to accept ; and 
in the Circular issued by Prince Gort- 
chakoff he declared the necessity of 
going to war with Turkey to effect that 
which the European Cabinets had sought 
to obtain. That was the object and 
intention with which Russia went to war, 
and it was perfectly obvious that such 
an object was certain to be pursued and 
might have been obtained without in 
any way violating or infringing the in- 
terests which we expressed ourselves 
bound and determined to protect. There- 
fore, while the struggle was going on, 
and the Porte maintaining its position 
that it would not allow its sovereign 
rights to be interfered with, and no other 
questions than those relating to the 
government of the Turkish Piccisons 
seemed to be or likely to be involved, 
there was no ground for interference. 
Well, it was, of course, the object of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take every pos- 
sible opportunity of bringing about a ces- 
sation of hostilities; but it was perfectly 
clear that any attempt in that direction 
while the struggle was going on with 
equal fortunes was hopeless, and would 
lead to no good result. But after the 
lapse of a certain time, and when we 
came to the month of December, matters 
had changed very materially. Russia 
obtained such considerable successes, 
and the Porte was so beaten that she was 
no longer able to maintain the attitude 
which she formerly did, and which was 
the cause of the war. The Porte was 
forced to confess that Russia was too 
strong for her, and applied to the Powers 
to endeavour to obtain a cessation of 
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hostilities for her. That step having 
been taken, it became obvious that 
the position the question had reached 
was about to be changed, and that 
if Russia stated she was content 
after her victories in Europe and 
Asia to accept—I do not say the pre- 
cise terms, but particular terms, some- 
what similar to those she had demanded 
prior to entering upon the war, no 
question could arise as to the course 
which those Powers must take who had. 
supported the view she had taken in 
common with them—namely, that cer- 
tain alterations were required in the 
administration of the Turkish Provinces. 
On the other hand, it was possible that 
Russia might develop new views and 
wishes, and it was necessary and im- 
portant, if so, to know what those new 
views and wishes were, in order to see 
whether they in any way affected 
the position of this country in rela- 
tion to the struggle. The noble Lord 
asks what were the circumstances which 
induced us to call Parliament together. 
They were these—Plevna fell on the 
10th of December. On the 12th Decem- 
ber the Porte addressed a Circular to all 
the Powers of Europe. The effect of 
that Circular was not encouraging to 
the Porte. No Power seemed to think 
it would be possible to do anything or 
was inclined to doanything. Therefore 
Her Majesty’s Government, on the 24th 
December, made a communication to the 
Porte to this effect—that Her Majesty’s 
Government had delayed replying to the 
Circular of the Porte, dated the 12th in- 
stant, until they could become acquainted 
with the views of the Governments to 
which it was severally addressed. Itsoon 
became evident that there was little pros- 
pect of its being agreed to, and the 
refusal of the German Government ren- 
dered it impracticable. Her Majesty’s 
Government, nevertheless, felt that they 
would not be justified in abstaining 
from making an effort to initiate nego- 
tiations for peace, and they go on to say 
that they ask His Excellency whether 
the Porte wished England to mediate. 
That was the Circular addressed by our 
Foreign Office to our Ambassador at 
Constantinople; but on the same day 
a letter was written at Constantinople, 
replying to the Turkish Ambassador in 
London, requesting that a communica- 
tion might be made to England, asking 
on the part of the Porte for the media- 
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tion of the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty. Her Majesty’s Government 
thought it was utterly out of the ques- 
tion to think of attempting mediation ; 
but they informed the Porte that they 
were ready to make the communication 
to His Imperial Majesty the Czar, sug- 
gested in the despatch to which I have 
referred ; and, the Porte assenting, that 
communication was accordingly made. 
The Correspondence from which I have 
briefly quoted is very short, and will be in 
the hands of hon. Members to-morrow; 
and I think it will be most satisfactory to 
refrain from further reference to it until 
hon. Members have had an opportunity 
of considering it. I have had, how- 
ever, in consequence of the Questions 
put by the noble Lord, to refer to it 
briefly as I have. ‘‘ Then,” says the 
noble Lord, ‘‘if what you have stated 
is accurate, and the summons which has 
called Parliament together was deter- 
mined upon on the 18th of December, 
how had it reference to the proceedings 
of the 24th of the same month?” I 
think we should not be quite so minute 
as all that in the criticism of dates. From 
the moment that the Porte issued that 
Circular to the Powers, and addressed 
it, among others, to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, it became clear to the Govern- 
ment that we were approaching a new 
state of things, in which it might be 
possible for us in some way to facilitate 
the closing of this disastrous and terrible 
war. We thought this, although we did 
not think that the appeal of the Porte 
was put in the most proper form for its 
acceptance to be agreed upon. Her 
Majesty’s Government thought that, as 
they were approaching a new state of 
things, it all be of great importance 
to have as soon as conveniently might be 
the assistance and advice of Parliament, 
in order that in anything they might do 
they might have the means of making 
their statement in the most formal and 
Constitutional manner, and, in any steps 
they might think it necessary to take, 
that they might be supported by the 
authority and assistance of Parliament. 
I may say, further, that there did not 
appear to be any possibility of calling 
Parliament conveniently together at an 
earlier date than which was selected. I 
am aware, as the noble Lord has pointed 
out, that the month which elapsed be- 
tween the notice and the actual meeting 
of Parliament was to some extent agi- 
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tated by questions as to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in calling it 
together, and as to the recommendations . 
they might have to make; but, on the 
other hand, I do not think that the step 
taken was one of a very alarming cha- 
racter. It was perfectly obvious that a 
great ghange had come over the fortunes 
of the struggle between Russia and 
Turkey, and it was equally clear that 
events might happen which would re- 
= the attention of Her Majesty’s 
overnment; but I think it must be 
admitted that we did not call Par- 
liament together in a violent manner, 
as if we were going to recommend 
extraordinary measures and ask for 
the assistance of Parliament in their and 
our support. On this as on former oc- 
casions we acted upon the principle that 
we were anxious to maintain our posi- 
tion of neutrality ; but, at the same time, 
to watch over the interests of this coun- 
try. If it had not been for the persistent 
way in which suspicions have been 
raised against and doubts cast upon the 
Government, none of this uneasiness 
would have come about; and I do hope 
and trust that, whatever may be the 
view taken by Parliament of the posi- 
tion which we thought we ought to take 
and actually have taken, that we shall 
get out of the region of hesitating doubts 
into which we have drifted. ¥ do not 
wish to enter into quarrels with or make 
complaints about these matters; but I do 
wish to point out to the House that it is 
really a serious question of public inte- 
rest whether such a state of things 
should go on, and whether it is not more 
worthy of all persons interested in the 
welfare of the country that they should 
give credit to their Ministers, whoever 
they may be, for sincerity in what they 
do. The noble Lord has taken the pre- 
sent occasion to throw out a few taunts 
—if they were taunts—which I cannot 
regard as having even the merit of no- 
velty. We heard a great deal of the 
Berlin Memorandum of last year. We 
haye heard these things from time to 
time ; it is, in fact, the staple and stock 
argument of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
I confess I have never been able to see 
what the particular sin committed by 
the Government in the matter of the 
Berlin Memorondum was. The only sin 
of which I can conceive us to have been 
guilty was in having a judgment of our 
own and speaking our own opinions. 
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do not know whether it was a wise thing 
to do, but Iam quite sure it is nota 
humiliating thing. I am certain there 
has been nothing in the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government from first to last 
—and certainly not in the mode in which 
we dealt with the Berlin Memorandum 
—that could in any sense be called a 
conduct humiliating to this country. I 
venture to say when they mention what 
they are fond of talking about—the hu- 
miliation of this country—{ Opposition 
cheers|—I am very glad to hear that 
cheer—I am never in the habit of talk- 
ing of the humiliation of this country— 
and I solemnly protest against such lan- 
guage, because it does no good—that 
there is no more certain way of making 
other persons think you humiliated. 
Further, I think with regard to our sup- 
posed great apprehensions as to danger 
to this country that we often make the 
danger ourselves by expressing appre- 
hensions at times when no one can see 
grounds for them except ourselves. I 
am surprised, I own, when I hear about 
the ‘‘foreign friend argument.” My 


right hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) may remember on 
some other measure that Lord Salisbury 
objected to the argument of the ‘foreign 


friend,” and ‘what foreigners would 
think of us.” I think that the same 
caution should be observed in this case. 
We ought not to be always running 
about and talking of what foreigners 
would say—it is quite painful. I do not 
myself see why we should allow foreign- 
ers always to be dragged in. But if 
they are, it seems to me that if we are 
satisfied with our position, and with the 
results of what we are doing, we may 
afford very well to pass by what foreign- 
ers think with something of contempt. 
Sir, the position of England is by no 
means one of humiliation. The posi- 
tion of England is by no means one 
of isolation. It is a very favourite 
phrase that is current among hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that England, by 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, has been placed in a position 
of isolation. I see no position of isola- 
tion at all. I am quite unable to recog- 
nize anything in our position that differs 
at all from that of other neutral Powers 
in respect of isolation. We have not 
joined either of the belligerents ; neither 
has Austria; neither has France; nei- 
ther has Italy. We do not hear about 
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the isolation of those countries. But, 
Sir, we have taken upon ourselves to act 
and to speak for ourselves when we have 
thought it wise, right, and necessary to 
act; and as long as Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Advisers are entrusted with the con- 
duct of affairs they mean to take that 
course continually. If we find it is ne- 
cessary for us to speak we shall speak ; 
we are not anxious to place ourselves in 
a different position from other nations ; 
we are not anxious to separate ourselves 
from the European concert, and we 
have proved that we have not. Isola- 
tion of England for rejecting the Berlin 
Memorandum! Well, clearly hon. Gen- 
tlemen must have got that Berlin Memo- 
randum so largely on the brain that they 
can see nothing of what has happened 
since. Granting, however, for a mo- 
ment that we isolated ourselves on that 
occasion, which is now two years ago, 
do they forget our communications with 
the other Powers in reference to the 
Servian War, and do they forget that we 
not only took the initiative, but were 
the Power which most of all conduced 
to the stopping of that war in concert 
with others. But beyond that, what do 
you say to the Conference? I think the 
actual proposal of the Conference came 
from us; at all events we were foremost 
in promoting it, and took an active part 
in the deliberations of that Conference. 
It has been said that there are some men 
who are never so much alone as when 
they are in a crowd ; and, perhaps, the 
hon. Gentlemen to whom I allude think 
that a nation or a Government is never 
so much isolated as when engaged in a 
Conference with other nations or Govern- 
ments. But anyone who knows the 
proceedings of the Conference and the 
part England took in it will see that 
England was in no position of isolation ; 
we separated ourselves in no way from 
the other Powers, and they showed no 
desire to separate themselves from us. 
I will say nothing as to the London Pro- 
tocol, but simply close this branch of 
my remarks with the observation that 
since Russia went to war we have occu- 
pied a position precisely similar to that 
of all the other Powers which took no 
part in the war. The language which 
has been used by the other Powers has 
been very similar to that used by our- 
selves. Of course there are differences 
in regard to each and every Power, but 
I am thankful to say the language that 
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has been used by other Powers is ve 
similar to the language used by us. 
observe that the Austrian Government, 
for instance, have explicitly declared 
their neutrality to be conditional, but 
they reserved to themselves ‘ full liberty 
of action for the protection of Austrian 
interests.” That is exactly the position 
of England. And when we know that 
the other Powers hold similar views we 
cannot accept the isolation view held in 
regard to England. Now, let me say a 
word with regard to the humiliation, 
and with regard to a separating of this 
country from all participation in Eastern 
affairs. We, of course, have always 
held the same views which the noble 
Lord has referred to and quoted just 
now from the French proverb. We have 
always held that there are a great many 
interests in this matter which are the 
interests of the whole of Europe, or of 
other Powers of Europe besides our- 
selves; and that there are other inte- 
rests which are more peculiarly our own. 
We have watched more particularly over 
those interests which we have felt to be 
more peculiarly our own, and we may 
say that the respect which has been paid 
to the declaration of England with re- 
gard to those interests which are more 
peculiarly her own is a respect which we 
need not view with anything like dis- 
satisfaction. I refer especially to the case 
of Egypt, and it is a very striking case. 
If this Government put the question of 
Egypt in the forefront of the interests 
which it was necessary should be re- 
spected, and although Egypt as a por- 
tion of the Turkish Empire has been 
supplying assistance to her Suzerain, 
still out of respect to that declaration 


of England Russia has recognized her 
honourable obligation not to interfere 


with Egypt on that account. I en- 
tirely accept from the noble Lord that 
which he said some little time ago, 
when he said he could not question that 
as long as those interests were respected 
Her Majesty would retain the attitude 
which she had taken; because, having de- 
clared her intention to take that posi- 
sition, it would not be consistent with her 
honour to depart from it. I say that 
when we talk of the honour of England, 
having deliberately taken up the posi- 
tion which we have done, ,that having 
announced it in the face of all the world, 
we are bound in honour to maintain it, 
and not to depart from our obligations. 
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But now what are we to say with regard 
to the unexpected occurrences which the 
noble Lord is so amusing about ? I sup- 

ose that the language of the Queen’s 
Soseah is always considered to be a fair 
subject for criticism, and no doubt the 
noble Lord may be justified in his re- 
marks with regard to the peculiarity 
which he finds in some of the expressions 
of the present one; but I think every- 
body must see what is the real meaning 
and what is the obvious intention of the 
paragraph to which he alludes. We 
cannot say what may be the conduct of 
Russia at this moment. When hon. 
Members see the Papers now upon the 
Table they will find that they do not 
carry the whole matter down to a con- 
clusion, for the simple reason that the 
whole matter is not yet atan end. They 
bring us down to this point—that after 
the British Government had, at the re- 
quest of Turkey, made an inquiry of the 
Emperor of Russia as to whether he was 
ready to state his terms of peace, the 
answer given was to the effect that the 
course that must be taken was that the 
Porte must address itself to the Imperial 
Commanders-in-Chief in Europe and 
Asia, who would state the conditions on 
which an armistice would be granted. 
That reply was made by the Russian 
Government as far back as the 29th of 
December. Subsequently negotiations 
took place, and the result was that we 
advised the Porte to open communica- 
tions with the Russian commanders, to 
whom we were informed instructions had 
been given. The Porte, after a time, 
took that step, and on the 9th of January, 
which was some 11 days later, they in- 
formed our Ambassador that on making 
an application to the Russian com- 
manders they found that the conditions 
spoken of had not been received by them. 
This circumstance caused considerable 
delay, and naturally created some sur- 
prise. However, inquiry was made, and 
the explanation that was given by the 
Russian Government on the 11th of 
January in answer to Lord Augustus 
Loftus’s inquiry was that the necessary 
instructions were sent about a week pre- 
viously by the Minister of War to the 
Imperial Commanders-in-Chief in Europe 
and Asia by messenger, being of too 
serious importance to be communicated 
by telegraph, and that these messengers 
might take eight or ten or possibly 15 
days in performing this journey. The 
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result. has been that some delay has 
taken place, not on the part of the Porte 
in making the application, but on the 
part of the Russian generals in commu- 
nicating the terms of peace. Accord- 
ing to information which only reached 
me some half-an-hour or an hour before 
I came down to the House, the two 
Turkish Envoys who have been deputed 
for the purpose of treating with the 
Russian commanders are still on their 
way, and it does not seem probable, 
from the circumstances mentioned, that 
they will succeed in reaching the head- 
quarters for another day or two. Under 
these circumstances, it is obvious that 
these Papers will only show how these 
negotiations have been opened, and to 
what point they have been advanced. 
The transaction is not a complete trans- 
action. We do not at the present mo- 
ment know what the Russian demands 
or conditions may be, and, of course, 
until we know what they are, we have 
no proposals to make in the matter; be- 
cause it would be obviously improper to 
assume that an answer will not be given 
such as we have reason to assume will 
be given. If the proposals that are 
made by the Russian commanders are of 
a character which will be satisfactory 
both to the Porte and to the other 
Powers of Europe, cadit questio, nothing 
can be more satisfactory. But it must 
be borne in mind that any arrangement, 
or any terms of peace that may be 
made, can only be made with the con- 
sent and assent of the other European 
Powers, if the peace is one which in 
any way varies or affects the arrange- 
ments made between those Powers. 
Therefore our position is one of con- 
siderable delicacy and anxiety. We 
trust, and we are ready to believe, that 
the proposals that will be made by the 
Russians will be in accordance with the 
declarations which they made before the 
beginning of the war; but it is impos- 
sible to say what may be the effect which 
these hostilities and this long struggle 
may have had upon the position and 
views of the Russians. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we should maintain an 
attitude of watchfulness and _ reserve 
until we see and know what it is they 
are prepared to demand. The answer 
cannot be very much longer unknown to 
us, and when we know it, we shall see 
more clearly where we are. In answer 
to the Question of the noble Lord, I may 
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say that at the present time we make no 
immediate proposals; but -we think it 
right to warn and to remind the House 
that it may very well become our duty 
to put ourselves into a position to take 
the measures of precaution that may be- 
come necessary. I speak frankly. It 
is necessary that we should speak 
frankly. We have no wish to excite 
false hopes, on the one side, nor to give 
offence on the other. We maintain the 
views which we have always taken on 
this matter. We desire to see a fair, 
proper, and reasonable settlement of the 

overnment of that great country—the 

hristian Provinces of Turkey. We 
have done what we could by reason, 
persuasion, and argument to bring 
about an amelioration of that govern- 
ment. We have gone further than that, 
and have told the Porte that if it re- 
fused to adopt our advice and that of 
the other European Powers, we could 
not take up arms to defend and save it 
from the consequences of its own folly. 
It is perfectly true that we had entered 
into Treaty arrangements, among which 
was one binding upon us and upon the 
other Powers, under certain circum- 
stances, to defend Turkey from attack ; 
but the position in which that country 
has placed itself has been this—that she 
has refused and resisted all the recom- 
mendations that were made by those 
Powers, and therefore those Powers, 
finding themselves unable to induce it 
to adopt them, are, of course, in a very 
different position from that which they 
previously occupied. The position of 
the Eastern Question is, and has long 
been, not in our time only, but for 
generations past, one which has inte- 
rested not one or two countries only, but 
the greater part of Europe. That ques- 
tion is as difficult now as it has been at 
any previous time. It will require the 
greatest firmness, the greatest caution, 
and the greatest prudence in dealing 
with it and in endeavouring to settle it. 
We are as well aware as you are of the 
horrors of war. We are as anxious as 
you can possibly be to save this coun- 
try, or to save any other portion of 
Europe, from the horrors of war. We 
are anxious to do whatever we reason- 
ably and possibly can to put an end to 
the fearful war that has been going on, 
and which has certainly led to so many 
horrible and fearful sufferings. But we 
must take care lest, in our anxiety to 
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avoid those evils, we run into greater 
ones. We must beware lest we allow 
the question to get into such a position 
as to lead to the result which the noble 
Lord referred to—that of the possibility 
of a much wider and greater scope being 
given to the war. We believe that now 
is the time when, by proper action and 
influence, we may hope to localize the 
war and bring it to a conclusion. We 
are earnestly desirous to accomplish that 
end. We have no secret intentions to 
play the country false, or our Allies 
alse, or Turkey false. We have no de- 
sire to adopt any other policy than that 
which we have declared. It is a policy 
which, as I have said, has been already 
approved, and which, I believe, the 
country is prepared to approve still. It 
is one which I admit, and which I call 
upon you to admit, is one of difficulty 
and delicacy to follow ; but it is not one 
which we shall be able to follow with 
success unless we have the avowed sup- 
port and confidence of Parliament and 
of the country. If we are to be con- 
tinually weakened in every step we take, 
and in every declaration we make, by in- 
sinuations, and, indeed, by something 
more than insinuations, that we are 
playing false, and do not mean what we 
say, no one can answer for the conse- 
quences. I repeat that we cannot un- 
dertake to carry on affairs of this kind 
unless we are properly and honestly 
supported. I venture to say that this is 
a question involving the interests of this 
country and of Europe. I say that the 
interests of Europe are not disassociated 
from those of this country in this matter 
—are not separate from, and are cer- 
tainly not opposed to them. We are 
not desirous of prosecuting a selfish 
policy, nor of obtaining advantages for 
ourselves at the expense of others. We 
desire to promote that which has been 
the great object and boast of England. 
We desire to promote the cause of free- 
dom, of liberty, and of peace, upon the 
largest and the highest scale. When 
you talk of the possible effacement of 
England, I say that not only can Eng- 
land herself not afford to be effaced, but 
that Europe cannot afford that she should 
be effaced, because England represents 
in the European system that which is 
the most important and the noblest ele- 
ment in the system; and I venture to 
say that if England be true to herself, 
it will not only be to the advantage and 
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blessing of her own country, but of the 
whole of Europe and the world. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Directing my 
eyes for a moment, to the clock, I per- 
ceive we have passed what I may call 
“the hour of expectation,” and that we 
have reached what I may term “the 
hour of despair.” Under these circum- 
stances, I do not know that the promise 
of brevity is of great importance, or will 
be very welcome to the House; but I 
can, after the speech of my right hon. 
Friend, promise great brevity, and with 
every expectation of keeping that pro- 
mise. I must say I hardly know how 
to express my thankfulness for the de- 
bate we have had to-night. I, with 
many others, had found the passage in 
the gracious Speech which contains the 
pith of the Eastern Question an enigma 
that it was hardly possible to solve; but 
I own I read it, I reluctantly read it— 
it was reluctantly read by almost all my 
Friends, and it has apparently been also 
read by the Mover and Seconder of the 
Address—as implying that, in the view 
of Her Majesty’s Government, the time 
had come when they felt it to be their 
duty to make to Parliament a proposal 
for an increase in the military establish- 
ment of the country with a view to the 
present state of the Eastern Question. 
That was the construction which, so far 
as I knew, was generally put within 
political circles upon that passage of 
the Speech. Unless I am much misin- 
formed, that construction has been put 
upon it elsewhere—namely, in that por- 
tion of London which is most sensitive 
to the influence of political rumour and 
anticipation of the immediate future. 
And my noble Friend evidently, in the 
speech he made, spoke under the appre- 
hension that that was the only interpre- 
tation that could be placed upon the 
Speech. Now, Sir, I am very desirous 
not to hold my right hon. Friend to any 
words that he has used; but to make 
sure that I perfectly understand him, I 
will say now that I understand him to 
have used these words—‘‘ Until we 
know the Russian demands and con- 
ditions we have no proposals to make.” 
Let my right hon. Friend confirm the 
accuracy of the report that I make of 
that portion of his speech. [The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcnequeEr assented. | 
If that is so, I only wish to say that 
there are many points of great import- 
ance that have been raised, or cursorily 
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referred to in the course of the present 
evening, which I think it would be idle 
at the present time to go into. For in- 
stance, the Mover of the Address, in his 
able and interesting speech, referred to 
proceedings in 1870. That reference 
assisted to mislead me into a belief that 
a proposal was about to be made, and 
in that case it would have been my duty, 
with reference to the proceedings in 
1870, of which I possess the authentic 
record, to contend, and I think I could 
demonstrate, that they would have af- 
forded no justification whatever for such 
a proposal. There was another point. 
I will not follow my right hon. Friend 
into the historical portion of his speech, 
which I must say I did think rather un- 
historical ; but in his view Her Majesty’s 
Government is naturally the best of all 
possible Governments, and its acts have 
been throughout the best of all possible 
acts. I leave him in possession of the field, 
and will not enter on any subject of con- 
tention such as that. But he appeared 
in one part of his speech to intimate or 
suggest a doctrine which, perhaps, he 
did not mean broadly to convey, and 
which I should be sorry if he were to be 
misunderstood as broadly conveying. 
He spoke of the demands that Russia 
had made at the commencement of the 
war, and said it was material for us to 
know whether any further demands 
were to be made. I think many would 
infer from the language of my right 
hon. Friend—but, I hope, will untruly 
infer—that he intended to lay down this 
doctrine—that Russia was bound, having 
obtained great success in warlike opera- 
tions, to limit her demands to the de- 
mands to the terms for which she was 
originally willing to keep the peace. 
This is a point which it is not neces- 
sary to discuss at length at present. 
Such a doctrine as that is totally un- 
tenable. It is contradicted by the pro- 
ceedings of every Power. Germany, in 
1870, had to begin a war simply be- 
cause she was not willing to give a 
pledge binding her discretion in the 
future with respect to a Spanish mar- 
riage ; but when she succeeded in the 
war, she was not satisfied with requiring 
France to withdraw the demand for that 
pledge. We, in 1854, commenced war 
against Russia because the Emperor of 
Russia would not accede to certain very 
moderate terms we endeavoured to im- 
pose upon him ; but as the war advanced 
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we were not willing to keep the peace on 
the same terms, but gradually increased 
the conditions as we made our successes, 
according to what appeared to be the ne- 
cessity of the case and the just demands 
arising out of the military situation. 
I am almost safe in the assumption that 
my right hon. Friend did not mean to 
say that it is possible to hold Russia 
generally to the terms of the London 
Protocol or the propositions of the Con- 
ference at Constantinople. It is per- 
fectly clear that we are to have no pro- 
posal until the Government know what 
are the Russian demands and con- 
ditions, and until they know whether 
these demands and conditions are such 
as they may think require action upon 
their part. Then my right hon. Friend 
thought it right to warn the House 
in case a necessity of coming to Par- 
liament to ask for additional means 
should arise. I will make no com- 
plaint as to that. It is a frank and in- 
genuous proceeding. He has immensely 
relieved our minds by giving us explicit 
assurances that the case has not yet 
arrived; and to that warning I do not 
think I can give a more frank reply, or 
better show a corresponding spirit than 
I do in saying that we take it as it is 
given; that we shall reserve—I, for my- 
self, for I am not entitled to speak for 
others, shall reserve the case to be 
judged upon its merits when it occurs. 
I confess I have a firm, the very strong- 
est, opinion that the circumstances of our 
own position would not justify an in- 
crease of our military strength—that it 
would be in a high degree dangerous 
and injurious, and would have been in 
glaring contradiction to the expressed 
wishes of the country. I may here in- 
terpolate a word to say that my right 
hon. Friend complains—and I do not 
wonder from his point of view that he 
does complain—of the manner in which 
misrepresentation and Party action have 
entered into the course of discussion on 
the present question. I hope he will 
feel, at any rate, that during the last 
month that has not been the case. I 
can assure him for myself I have ‘reso- 
lutely refused many and many a demand, 
supported by every possible argument, 
that I should undertake to point out the 
‘dangers of our position, and be myself 
the instrument in eliciting by argument 
and by appearance the declarations and 
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the subject of our neutrality. I have 
steadily declined to do any such thing, 
because I have said—‘“ Let us, if pos- 
sible, have a national declaration.’”” My 
right hon. Friend says hefeels he could not 
go forward without the general support 
of Parliament andthe country. I agree 
with myright hon. Friend inthe strongest 
manner, and I think a difference of 
Party—a great contest in this House, 
notwithstanding your large majority, of 
which, of course, you are justified in 
boasting—a difference of Party in this 
House on a question of foreign policy, 
of peace or war, or an increase of mili- 
tary establishments connected with the 
contingency of peace or war, is a public 
evil of the gravest character, and one 
never to be encountered except for the 
sake of averting some other and yet 
much greater evil—namely, the dragging 
of this country into war—perhaps of 
Europe into war—for a cause not sanc- 
tified by justice. I think I need not 
trouble the House any further on that 
matter. My right hon. Friend warns us 
in a friendly spirit, and in the same 
friendly spirit we warn him, that the 
question will be a very serious one in- 
deed, if, upon any circumstances resem- 
bling the present circumstances, so far as 
we know them, a demand of this kind is 
made. Inthe meantime we accept with 
the utmost thankfulness his frank de- 
claration. I have never known an in- 
stance when the speech of a Minister 
added so much—and added so much that 
is satisfactory—to the Speech delivered 
And as it is the 
custom by form of ceremony to call the 
Speech from the Throne a gracious 
Speech, I am also thankful for the 
gracious speech delivered from that 
Bench. I thank my right hon. Friend 
for the relief he has given, not to our 
minds only, but to the mind of the 
country. I willingly, indeed, suppress 
and reserve all the criticism I might 
have been tempted to make on theSpeech 
from the Throne had it been construed 
in a different sense. And while I admit 
that my right hon. Friend has naturally 
and justly reserved for himself perfect 
liberty of action, I sincerely hope, for 
all our sakes, that the contingency to 
which he has pointed in making that re- 
servation is a contingency that never 
may arise. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU? : Sir, the 
Seconder of the Address conjured us to 
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‘throw aside Party differences, and have 
but one voice ’’ on the Eastern Question. 
Such a result is certainly much to be 
desired, if only that one voice should be 
in the right direction ; but it is not easy 
to be attained ina Representative Assem- 
bly of a people which has lately been 
distracted by public meetings and torn 
by agitation. Of the existence of agita- 
tion for the last few months, and of the 
meetings which were held to fan it and 
to give it expression, there can be no 
doubt. Concerning the causes of that 
agitation, which I think are three, it is 
well worth our while to inquire. The 
first cause is that the Government failed 
to lead public opinion. The people re- 
mained in doubt until their anxiety be- 
came unendurable. They yearned for 
information, and longed for the Govern- 
ment to give them some clue as to the 
just conclusion to which they should 
arrive. It is the duty of a Government 
to govern, or lead the public mind; and 
not a voice of undoubted and uncontra- 
dicted authority was heard. Therefore, 
the people, after waiting for some time in 
suspense, took the matter into their own 
hands, and judged for themselves as 
best they were able; each man going 
astray, as his feelings or his interests 
misled him. The second cause of the 
agitation was the unceasing contradic- 
tions of Ministers. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer spoke in Devonshire, and 
said that he saw a piece of blue sky in 
the political horizon, and that peace be- 
tween Turkey and Russia was imminent. 
Three or four days afterwards, Lord 
Salisbury spoke at Bradford, and said 
that no blue sky was visible, but that all 
the political atmosphere was as dark, 
melancholy, and dreary as the atmos- 
phere of that manufacturing town. Then 
the Postmaster General went to Ipswich, 
and contradicted both of his Colleagues, 
pinning his political faith to Lord Pon- 
sonby and the future victories of the 
Turks. Next, we had the Secretary of 
State for War in Edinburgh; and the 
only positive statement he made was 
that England would never allow a sepa- 
rate peace to be concluded between the 
combatants. Yet the news of this day is 
that Lord Derby has written a despatch 
to the Porte to bid them to conclude, 
at once, such a ere peace as the 
Secretary of State for War then depre- 
cated. The same contradictions and 
vacillations were to be observed in the 
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proposal to send troops to Gallipoli, to 
which the noble Marquess on this side 
(the Marquess of Hartington) has just 
alluded. It was on a Friday, the 20th 
of July, I think, that the news came of 
the Russians having crossed the Balkans. 
Orders were at once sent to our military 
and naval stations, commanding troop- 
ships to be at once prepared, and troops 
to the unmber of 10,000 men to be as- 
sembled for instant embarkation. Yet 
before the succeeding Monday these 
orders were three times countermanded 
and three times re-enacted. Three times 
the dockyard labourers were bidden to 
work overtime, and three times they 
were forbidden. Then, on the Monday, 
came the Ministerial Statement, that the 
intention was only to ‘‘ send 3,000 men, 
in order to raise the garrisons of Malta 
and Gibraltar to their proper comple- 
ment.” The same contradiction was ob- 
servable in the refusal to sign the Berlin 
Memorandum, to which the noble Mar- 
quess has also adverted. Yet I differ 
from him in his estimate of that act. I 
think that the Government were right 
in refusing, and wrong in everything 
else that they did. They refused to sign, 
because they refused to interfere with 
the sovereignty and independence of the 
Porte. Why, then, did they agree to the 
mission of the Consuls, which was an 
illegal interference with the indepen- 
dence of the Porte? Why did they con- 
sent to the illegal interference of the 
Andrassy Note? On that occasion, 
January 18th, Lord Derby wrote a de- 
spatch to the Porte, promising, in the 
names of England and of Russia, that if 
the Sultan would sign that note, nothing 
more should be asked of him, and pledg- 
ing the faith of England in that case to 
support the Turks and defend the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. Then the Conference was an- 
other illegal interference. There, again, 
another contradiction arose; for every 
one of the bases of the Conference— 
which were propounded by Lord Derby 
and agreed to by all the Powers—bases 
upon which alone the Porte would consent 
to a Conference—every one of these was 
violated in the Conference itself. The 
Protocol of London, again, was a most 
illegal interference with the indepen- 
dence of the Porte, and a contradiction 
of our policy. By means of the Con- 
ference and Protocol, we endorsed the 
casus belli of Russia, and made her the 
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mandatory of Europe for the defence of 
the Christians in those parts, and taught 
all Christian sects to look to her as their 
sole champion. These acts were, then, 
in flagrant contradiction with the refusal 
to sign the Berlin Memorandum. Then 
we have had further contradictions from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer this 
evening. He said—‘‘ We are not in 
isolation ;”’ yet the Prime Minister said, 
on August Ist, 1876, that we were isolated, 
and why? ‘ Because,” he said, “‘ we re- 
fused to interfere with the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” 
Wasthat isolation marked last November 
9th at the Guildhall? It is usual on such 
occasions for all the Ambassadors to 
attend, yet on that occasion only one 
Ambassador was to be found—the Otto- 
man Ambassador. ‘But,’ the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, ‘‘ we are 
not more isolated than the other neutral 
Powers,” and he specially mentioned 
Austria. Has he, then, forgotten all 
about the Triple Alliance, in which the 
three Empires are bound closely together 
in one unholy conspiracy, Austria being 
one of them? I believe I might have 
said a Quadruple Alliance, for it is said 
that Italy is another. I have now men- 
tioned two of the causes of agitation— 
the Government did not lead, and the 
Government confused the public mind 
by their contradictions. The third cause 
has been the numerous appeals to the 
people to hold meetings, in order to 
guide the Executive and overawe Par- 
liament. These appeals were invitations 
to the constituencies, who have no knew- 
ledge of the details, and no qualifica- 
tions of previous political training, 
sufficient for arriving at a just judg- 
ment. This course of action was, in 
fact, a revolutionary attempt to transfer 
the executive power from the Sovereign 
to the people. In order to show that I 
am not exaggerating, I will quote one 
passage from the manifesto advising 
those meetings, which was issued by 
the ‘‘ National Federation of Liberal 
Associations.” It says— 
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“Tt is for the country to use the interval 
before the meeting of Parliament. to make its 
voice heard, and its will understood. The House 
of Commons needs this guidance from its con- 
stituents. . . . Parliament requires to be clearly 
informed as to the opinion of the country, in 
order that, so instructed and guided, it may save 
England from a policy which may lead to war.” 


This manifesto is signed ‘‘ J. Chamber- 
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lain, President.’’ I believe he is the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. Much 
has been said, both this evening and 
during the Recess, about ‘ British in- 
terests,’’ as if the defence of these was 
our only policy. If so, we have drifted 
away from both of the lines of policy so 
clearly laid down a little more than a 
year ago. Two policies were then pro- 
mulgated, which were contradictory, and 
both intelligible. The first was enun- 
ciated by Mr. Disraeli at the Guildhall, 
on November 9, 1876, and the other 
was proclaimed at St. James’s Hall on 
December 8 of the same year. The 
first was, that we are bound in honour 
to fulfil our engagements and stand by 
our rights, and observe treaties ; so that, 
as a necessary corollary, we were called 
upon to defend the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, which 
we guaranteed in the Treaties of 1856. 
This policy seems to have had, at first, 
the support and adherence of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), for, on August 1, 1876, after 
stating that the war had been brought 
shout by the Russian Revolutionary Com- 
mittees, he concluded in these wores— 
“T am not ashamed to say that I desire the 
maintenance of the territorial integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. I do not see how, if that 
is broken up, we can avoid very serious diffi- 
culties and dangers.” 
The second and contradictory line of 
policy was that we should not fulfil our 
engagements and not support treaties, 
but should join Russia, and send our 
Fleet to the Dardanelles—contrary to 
treaty stipulations— and prevent the 
passage of Turkish armies into Bul- 
garia. This was a policy of coercion 
on Turkey. Its friends gave it the 
euphemious title of ‘insisting that Tur- 
key should fulfil her promises.’”’ What ? 
insist on Turkey fulfilling her verbal 
promises, while we violate our written 
engagements! Its enemies called this 
policy the ‘‘ bag-and-baggage policy.” 
Again, its friends defended it by saying 
that it was Canning’s policy—namely, 
‘joining Russia in order to control her 
and hold her back.’? In other words, 
being a friend to Russia in order to betray 
her! This policy was formulated by the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich, last 
May, in five Resolutions, which were 
repudiated by the Liberal Party, be- 
cause, they said, as Lord Salisbury carried 
moral pressure to the extremest limit, 
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every step further, such as this was, 
must mean war. Thus, the Liberal Party 
gave up the second intelligible policy as 
untenable, and fell into the policy of 
peace; while the Conservative Party, 
on the same day, gave up the first 
policy, and stood up for “ British inte- 
rests.” Thus, the two intelligible 
lines of policy —the south pole and 
the north pole of policy, were insensibly 
or senselessly abandoned. The one 
Party said that their aim had merely 
been the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the Christian Provinces. The 
other Party pointed to Layard’s despatch, 
and to Forbes’s article in The Nineteenth 
Century, to prove that the condition of 
the Christians had been excellent until 
the Russians invaded the country, and 
was now deplorable. They further said 
that the condition of the Christians can 
be ameliorated only in peace, and that the 
Constitution was a great step towards it. 
Then the other Party retorted on the 
Government—‘‘ You signed the An- 
drassy Note; you were represented at 
the Conference; you appended Lord 
Derby’s name to the Protocol, thus en- 
dorsing a casus belli for Russia, and 
making her the mandatory of Europe in 
fighting Turkey ; therefore, while pre- 
tending to be Russia’s adversary, you 
have been playing Russia’s game.”’ Those 
were the two intelligible poles of po- 
licy; and they have both been aban- 
doned ; while the two Parties appear to 
have coalesced on ‘‘ conditional peace,” 
and ‘British interests;’’ or peace on 
condition that British interests should 
not be attacked. 

If you take your stand on British in- 
terests, you should, at all events, be 
careful to enumerate them all; for, if 
some of them drop out, as they did in 
that declaration by the Home Secretary, 
and that by Lord Derby in May last, 
then they are sure to be disregarded 
whenever the peace shall be concluded. 
One interest which has not been enume- 
rated is our commercial interest. By a 
Return presented to the House last year, 
and called ‘‘Import Duties on British 
Goods (Foreign Countries),” I find that 
the import duty on all British goods 
into Turkey—with the exception of that 
on coals, which is 20 per cent ad valorem, 
and on linseed oil, which is 14 per cent 
—is only 7} per cent ad valorem; while 
the import duties on British goods 
brought to Russian territory run as high 
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as 90 per cent ad valorem; the average 
being 32°32 per cent. That is, Turkey 
encourages our trade, while the duties 
in Russia are nearly presse: Is it 
not, then, very much our interest to 
maintain the territorial integrity of 
Turkey, and keep every part of it from 
coming under Russian domination? 
Another interest which has not been 
enumerated is our interest in prevent- 
ing the aggrandizement of Russia; in 
preventing any Turkish Provinces from 
being absorbed by Russia. That this is 
our interest cannot be doubted, for it 
was for this that we expended so much 
blood and treasure in the Crimean War. 
In 1854 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
said— 

“T apprehend that what we think to secure 
by the war is not the settlement of any question 
regarding the internal government of Turkey, 
as this will be a work for many years; but 
there is the danger of the absorption of the 
Turks by Russia, which will bring upon us 
greater evils than those which already exist. 
This we are called upon to resist by every 
means in our power.” 


In December, 1877, a letter of the right 
hon. Gentleman, dated December 11, 
was published in Zhe Times, in which 
he reiterates that statement, adding— 

“The immediate object of the war in 1854 
was to repel the aggression of Russia upon 
Turkey. ... The war aimed at repressing a 
violation of law.” 


The aggrandizement of Prussia in 1866 
now costs Austria about £20,000,000 a- 
year, and Austria remains her slave. 
The aggrandizement of Germany in 
1871 now costs France about the same 
sum, and France is the slave of Ger- 
many through fear; and do you think 
that the aggrandizement of Russia will 
cost you nothing? If Russia should be- 
come master of the Black Sea, or domi- 
nant in Armenia, extending her influ- 
ence perhaps as far as Antioch, she will 
threaten Syria, and Egypt, and your 
Suez Canal. The very fear of such a 
thing, the possibility that she may some 
day make one of her wonted aggressions 
in that direction, would compel you to 
maintain, not a few soldiers, as you do 
now, but a large army such as can be 
obtained by conscription alone; and this 
army must be ready to repel an ag- 
gression at any moment. e live in 
an island, and Bass no borders but salt 
water; therefore, we have no tradition, 
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much less a personal experience, of what 
is meant by having an aggressive Power 
hovering on our frontier. We know no- 
thing of the relations of hostile States 
which are in contact; and therefore it is 
that we are heedless. There is another 
British interest which has not been enu- 
merated. There is such a thing as 
being held in consideration by other 
States. For, unless a State is so held— 
unless it is respected—its wants and 
wishes are sure to be disregarded by all 
the Powers of Europe. This applies 
most particularly to India. Mr. Layard, 
in his despatch of May 30, has taken 
another ground, by which he shows the 
danger of any annexation by Russia in 
Armenia, I will confine myself to the 
ground of our being held in considera- 
tion by other States. We have a 
small army in India, by which we hold 
in check many millions of alien races. 
We hold down a vastly superior num- 
ber because they respect and fear 
us. One of our generals commanded in 
Kars, in 1856; and when Kars was 
taken, the Native races thought that 
Russia must be very strong, and wo 
must be very weak. The Persians at 
once began to intrigue against us; and 
the Affghans plotted ; and, in 1857, we 
had the Indian Rebellion. It was not 
without reason, then, that Russia sent 
word to Shere Ali, last November, as 
soon as Kars was taken. For it is 
foolish to assume that there is no solida- 
rity in Islam. On the contrary; every 
effect, whether of irritation or contempt, 
which is produced on the Mussulmen in 
Turkey, is sure to be found also in the 
Mussulmen of India. We have heard 
lately of the great subscriptions which 
poured in from our Indian Mahomme- 
dans, and their addresses to the Sultan, 
which Lord Salisbury did his best to 
repress ; that was a result of solidarity. 
This solidarity was, moreover, proved in 
the Eastern Papers, xviii. of 1855; for 
Lord Stratford—as shown by a despatch 
of January—threatened the Sultan that, 
unless he would accede to our views, the 
Mussulmen of India should be mal- 
treated. As this solidarity exists, it 
becomes more than ever important, in 
view of our hold in India, that we 
should be held in respect and considera- 
tion; for if we irritate the Turks, we 
prepare for ourselves hatred in Hindo- 
stan ; and if the Turks learn to despise 
us, we shall be held in contempt 
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throughout India. For this reason, I 
suppose—I mean to lessen the  consi- 
deration in which we are held—Russia 
and Prussia have lately subjected us to 
snubs and insults. For example, the 
Ruski Mir had this :— 

“The interests of England, which had 

hitherto embraced the whole of Turkey, both 
in Europe and Asia, have suddenly collapsed, 
and are now concentrated only in one point— 
Constantinople. Kars, Erzeroum, Trebizond, 
the Euphrates Valley, and the famous ‘ Road to 
India ’—all lately the representatives of British 
interests—became of no importance to England 
directly the Russian arms triumphed in 
Armenia.” 
The German Press branded us as “a 
fish-blooded people,” and treated us 
with ‘‘unmitigated contempt,” saying 
that ‘‘Gortchakoff treated Turkey as a 
sick man, while Bismarck regards Eng- 
land as asick old woman.” Again, it 
informs us that the Czar “‘ will not allow 
England to take an active part in the 
eventual restoration of peace.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer this 
evening has strongly deprecated the 
assertion that ‘‘the country is not in 
earnest.’”” I ask you whether you are 
in earnest, even when British interests 
are involved —I speak not of moral 
interests, such as a name for honour, a 
desire to be just and fulfil our engage- 
ments, and so forth; but I speak of 
defending our material interests, and I 
ask you, are we in earnest? It seems to 
me that our interests have been vague 
and flitting, like ignes fatui. When did 
we first hear of British interests? The 
big bow-wowing began when Russia 
was forced to retreat, and when the 
Postmaster General said, on the faith of 
Lord Ponsonby’s assertion, that the 
Turks were strong, and the Russians 
were weak, and that the Turks would 
be a match for the Russians. Well, in 
November, Kars was taken. We im- 
mediately heard that ‘‘Kars is of no 
consequence.” In December, Erzeroum 
was invested; at once your British in- 
terest gentlemen exclaimed — ‘‘ What 
does it matter ? even ifthe Russians get 
Trebizond, it will make no real differ- 
ence to us. After all, what interest 
have we in Armenia.”” Plevna fell, and 
the gallant Osman was taken prisoner. 
Then the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) went to Bradford, 
and asked—‘‘ What could it possibly 
matter to us even if Constantinople were 
occupied? Let the Russian or Greeks 
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get Constantinople, so much the better.” 
Then some excited or timorous gentry 
in London proposed to throw open the 
Dardanelles to ships of war. “ By all 
means,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“* provided they do not ask us to throw 
open the Thames.” Thus we performed 
a sort of strategical movement with 
our British interests. As the Russians 
advanced, our interests executed a 
masterly retreat. We may think that 
we are in earnest; but will either 
Europe or Asia imagine that we are in 
earnest? We folded our arms while 
Turkey fought for our interests; and 
when Turkey got the worst of it, and 
our interests went down, one by one, we 
folded our arms and said—‘‘ What does 
it matter ?’’ The net result of all this is, 
that we have made an enemy of Russia 
without weakening her, and raised the 
hopes of Turkey and then deferred 
them, and made her heart-sick ; while 
our disregard of Treaties and engage- 
ments has averted from ug every ally 
in Europe and Asia. But why do we 
talk. of British interests, instead of 
asserting British rights? Why hanker 
after material interests, instead of 
taking our stand upon Treaties, which 
make or, at least, define our rights? 
+Let me ask you, are our interests and 
rights co-extensive? If so, why prefer 
the names of interest and expediency ? 
And why be ashamed to speak of right, 
and justice, and law? Do you say they 
are not co-extensive? Are our rights 
larger than our interests, and will 
you fight for the latter only? Then 
you are prepared, in a craven manner, 
to yield some of our rights, and without 
our consent. Or are our interests largor 
and more extensive than our rights? 
Then you intend to fight for interests 
where we have no right. So it follows 
that you are either weak and cowardly, 
or dishonest and criminal. Our rights 
are determined by the Treaties of 1856 
and 1871, so far as the Eastern Question 
is concerned. Are they binding, or are 
they not? Ifso, you are bound to fight 
for the independence and integrity of 
Turkey. If not, then why do you now 
take your stand on those Treaties, and 
say that you will not recognize any 
separate peace which infringes those 
Treaties? Until now you have shunted 
and disregarded those Treaties—since 
November 9th, 1876, that is—and you 
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you have folded your arms. Now, when 
Turkey is beaten and wants to make 
peace, you say—‘‘Oh, no; please to 
observe the Treaties which we signed. 
Please not to ‘ enlarge your terms’ ”’— 
as the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
suggested — ‘‘ but observe the faith of 
Treaties.” Is not that pitiful, mean, 
disgraceful, dastardly, ant despicable ? 
England has hitherto opposed lawless- 
ness. When Napoleon [ set law aside, 
we fought him for 20 years, through a 
great war, against all Europe combined ; 
and we freed Egypt and Spain from 
French legions, and Europe from thral- 
dom. When Nicholas wished to over- 
ride Europe we fought him. On that 
occasion the Queen—according to Vol. 
III. of the Life of the Prince Consort, by 
Theodore Martin —wrote these noble 
words to the King of Prussia— 


“The Great Powers have been, since the 
Peace of 1815, the guarantors of Treaties, the 
guardians of civilization, the champions of 
right, the ultimate arbitrators of nations. If 
Prussia renounces the obligations of her place 
among the Great Powers, and if her example 
should find imitators, European civilization is 
abandoned as a plaything to the winds.”’ 


Alas! since that time, in 1859, we disre- 
garded law, and justice, and Treaties; 
and again in 1866 and in 1870; and the 
Triple Aliance is the result. Lately we 
winked at the Revolutionary Slav Com- 
mittees, and did not call on Austria, 
under the Treaty of April, 1856, to stop 
the war; which she could easily have 
done, by sending a corps d’armée to the 
Carpathians, which would have forced 
the Russians to retreat. And then we 
did all the illegal acts which I have 
already mentioned. What is now the 
state of Europe? Count Andrassy said, 
the other day, to the Commission of 
Hungarian Deputies, that ‘‘ Treaties, in 
these days, are of no value, except in so 
far as supported by material force.” 
Prince Gortchakoff’s official paper, the 
other day, argued that he might make a 
separate peace with Turkey, setting 
aside the Treaties of 1856 and 1871, 
because that the Treaties of Vienna and 
other Treaties had repeatedly been set 
aside without the consent of the con- 
tracting parties. That is, because wrong 
has been done, therefore it should be- 
come the general rule. Lord Derby, I 


am sorry to say, uttered much the same 
opinion on February 8th and on 
19th, last year. 
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Treaties and-law, there results a great 
instability in the relations of the Great 
| Powers, while there is no security at all 
—as Hanover has found out—for the 
smallerand weaker States. If it were 
not for this disregard of Treaties, the 
Triple Alliance against us could not now 
exist. You talk of your policy being 
peace! But how can you make peace 
without a Treaty ? and how can a peace 
be lasting if Treaties are not observed ? 
If we had taken our stand upon Treaties 
from the first there would have been no 
war; not a shot would have been fired, 
nor a sword would have been drawn in 
Europe; otherwise, why was it neces- 
sary for the Russians to entangle us first 
in the missions of the Consuls, then in 
the Andrassy Note, then in the Con- 
ference, and then in the Protocol? If 
she could have done it, she would have 
acted without regarding us. But she 
could not do so without the necessity for 
the Marquess of Salisbury to go to Con- 
stantinople to menace and bluster, while 
the Earl of Derby staid at-home and 
folded his arms and sighed. Perhaps 
you will say to me that you have feared 
all along that Germany would pounce 
upon France and Holland as soon as 
our hands should be full in war; and 
you will tell me that Germany induced 
the poor French voters to elect a Radical 
Ministry through fear that if they elected 
a ‘Clerical’? or Conservative Govern- 
ment, Bismarck would march his armies 
into: France, as he felt sure that such a 
Ministry would ally itself with Austria 
and France and put down Russia at the 
Carpathians, and break up Germany in 
Poland. If you tell me this, I will say 
that this reveals Bismarck’s fear; and 
his fear is your policy. The true policy 
for this country was that announced by 
the Prime Minister in November, 1876 
—to observe your engagements and sup- 
port your Treaties. Do you fear war? 
Fear isolation more, and the shame 
which will cling to you and lessen your 
consideration in Europe. You have been 
cajoled, bamboozled, outwitted in diplo- 
macy; be not now scared by the hobgob- 
lin of Germany and bugbear of Russia. 
For 20 years you carried on a war against 
all Europe and America, and gloriously 
withstood their whole power. But there 
were men in England in those days. In 
1848 the Russians helped to put down 
the Hungarian rising; and Bem, Dem- 
binski, Kossuth, and Casimir Batthyany 
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escaped into Turkey. Their extradition 
was demanded on the ground of high 
treason; Turkey refused to violate the 
rights of asylum. Whereupon Austria 
and Russia declared war upon Turkey. 
England and France merely sent their 
fleets to the Dardanelles, without mov- 
ing a soldier or horse; and Austria and 
Russia instantly withdrew their demands 
and made peace. ‘ But now there isa 
triple league or conspiracy,’”’ you say? 
Austria has her reckoning to pay to 
Russia for keeping France from helping 
her in 1866, when Prussia attacked her ; 
and France has her reckoning to pay to 
Russia for keeping back Austria’s help 
in 1870, when Prussia attacked her. 
Both Austria and France suffer under 
the same slavery of fear; they are slaves 
that wait on Russia and Germany ; 
and you feel the same slavery, as you 
fear that Prussia will pounce on Holland 
and Belgium and Denmark. Fear not; 
take your stand on Treaties; and all the 
small States will be with you, as Treaties 
are their only security; and France and 
Austria will be with you. Count Beust 
proposed it, last June, to you. I was 
greatly struck by manifestos in the 
official paper of Austria, the Hremden- 
blatt, of November and December. The 
first was in these words— 

““No second peace of Adrianople.... . 
Europe, and especially Austria, will never 
permit it..... All parties of all nationalities 
of the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy are ready 
to make the greatest efforts and the greatest 
sacrifices in order to prevent a separate peace 
which, in placing Turkey in complete de- 
pendence on Russia, would damage our most 
vital interests.” 


In December I read— 


“We are told that the Cabinet of Vienna 
recently applied to the Cabinet of London asking 
its aid in maintaining the rights of the Powers ; 
but that these overtures met with nothing but 
apathy onthe part of England. Weare willing 
to believe this, especially after Lord Derby’s 
speech. .... We should be most unjust to- 
wards Austria were we,to place her inaction ona 
par with that of England. Austria is in a most 
difficult position; and external and internal 
obstacles, almost insurmountable, hinder her 
from adopting an energetic policy. She is en- 
tangled in the alliance of the three Emperors. 
.... As for England, she is entirely free to 
act; she boasts that she is ten times as rich and 
powerful as when alone she fought against the 
universal monarchy of Napoleon, and that if she 
wished—but it is precisely the will which fails 
ere eee It is not the will which fails 
Austria, but the liberty; but England effaces 
herself voluntarily, annihilates herself with a 
sanctimonious and satisfied air.” 


Lord Robert Montagu 
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Russia and Germany may be strong in 
soldiers, but financially and socially they 
are very weak; and in these directions 
you have an enormous advantage. Wo 
are the only Power which has not sys- 
tematically trampled upon Treaties. 
Russia and Germany asked us to join 
their conspiracy, and take Egypt for our 
share. We refused to do so. Let us 
not then fall between two stools. We 
have abjured injustice ; let us take our 
stand upon right, and not lie prostrate 
and commit our secret sins in seclusion. 
We shall only alienate all allies by our 
selfishness, and acquire contempt by our 
weakness. In this spring-tide of your 
fancied security, I tell you that an ebb 
of troubles is near. A voice of warning 
and of sorrow I raise, although I stand 
alone. My words, I see, are unheeded, 
and theirsense doesnot reach your minds; 
but these words will be preserved, and 
will be remembered when you have been 
softened by misfortunes and rendered 
docile by despair. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, now 
that the debate upon that portion of the 
Address which referred to foreign affairs 
had, apparently with the general con- 
sent of the House, come to a conclusion, 
perhaps he might be allowed to call tho 
attention of the House to some matters 
of great importance nearer home, and 
to beg leave of the House to amend the 
Answer to Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech by the addition of the following 
paragraph— 

‘“‘That we humbly represent to Your Ma- 
jesty that, while we are glad to observe that 
the questions of the Grand Jury Laws and 
Intermediate Education in Ireland are to be 
brought before Parliament, and while we 
await information on the nature and scope of 
the proposals which may be submitted, we 
humbly assure Your Majesty that we shall 
regard it as the duty of Parliament, on the 
earliest opportunity in the present condition of 
public affairs, to consider, in a wise and con- 
ciliatory spirit, the national demands which the 
Irish people have repeatedly raised.” 


There were many hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House who might not 
agree with the political views of his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Butt); but he 
was sure they would be sorry to learn 
that his health, long tried by intellectual 
labour, had rendered it impossible for 
him to appear in the House, and to deal 
with this matter himself. There was 
no man now living who had gone 


through more brainwork than his hon. 
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and learned Friend. He had known 
his habits for many years, and he knew 
that he was to be found at his desk at 
7 o’clock in the morning and was en- 
gaged in intellectual labour the whole 
of the day, and that he placed his ser- 
vices at the disposal of almost everyone 
who asked for them. There was not a 
single branch of English literature which 
he had not touched and adorned. He 
had not only written an excellent novel, 
as in this respect resembling the Prime 
Minister; but he had edited classical 
works and written the best history of 
Italy of modern times, besides many 
works on political economy and other 
subjects outside of his profession. There- 
fore it was not to be wondered at that 
the hon. and learned.-Member should 
now be somewhat jaded in health, and 
he trusted the House would accept his 
assurance that it was with great diffi- 
dence that he accepted the duty of mov- 
ing that Amendment. In 1874, after 
the General Election, which was the first 
election under the Ballot, a number of 
Irish Members were returned under the 
name of the Home Rule Party, and 
they had remained a united Party up to 
the present time. On the occasion of 
the Speech from the Throne in that year 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick moved an Amendment to the Ad- 
dress in much the same terms as those 
in which he had now moved. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) made a very fair 
statement on that occasion, and asked 
why, if they complained of so many 
things in the government of Ireland, 
they did not ask the House in a practical 
way to remedy those grievances by bring- 
ing in Bills dealing with them. In pur- 
suance of that, a settled policy of the 
kind had been undertaken under the 
leadership of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick, and the Irish Members 
had, at any rate, now freed themselves 
from the stigma that they would not say 
what they wanted. They had introduced 
Session after Session a series of Bills 
clearly setting forth what were the wants 
of Ireland. They had stated that the 
laws and privileges of the three coun- 
tries were not the same, and they claimed 
for Ireland equal rights and privileges 
with Seaal and Scotland. They had 
introduced a Bill to assimilate the fran- 
chise of the two countries, a Bill to 
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Bill to repeal an Act which did not exist 
in England—the Convention Act. There 
were other Bills introduced, some of 
them merely designed to assimilate the 
laws of the three countries. They had 
been told in 1874 that Parliament was 
quite ready to remedy any inequality, 
and they were continually told that 
Ireland had the same laws and privileges 
as England, but that she wanted a great 
deal more. English and Scotch Mem- 
bers, however, did not appreciate their 
osition. To take the right of voting. 
n the towns of Liverpool or Manchester 
there were a greater number of Parlia- 
mentary voters than in all the towns, 
cities, and boroughs in the whole of Ire- 
land put together. In Ireland there 
were only 50,000 entitled to the fran- 
chise in the boroughs. In Ireland only 
one out of 20 had the vote, whilst in 
England one out of every eight had it. 
Dublin, with its 267,000 inhabitants, 
had only 12,000 voters, while Leeds, 
with its 260,000, returned 48,000 voters. 
Limerick, with its 50,000 inhabitants, 
had only 1,947 electors, while Gates- 
head, a town with only 48,000 inhabit- 
ants, had upwards of 11,000 voters. 
Parliament had been asked to redress 
these things, but they had repeatedly 
refused. Then as to the municipal fran- 
chise. Cork had 100,000 inhabitants, 
and only 2,000 were entitled to the 
municipal franchise, while Swansea, with 
only 80,000, had 12,500 voters. Lime- 
rick, with 50,000 inhabitants, had only 
1,100 persons entitled to the municipal 
franchise, but Gateshead, with its 48,000 
persons, had 10,000 interested in muni- 
cipal voting. Leeds again, with 260,000 
inhabitants, had 52,000, but Dubiin, 
with 267,000, had only 5,284 voters on 
the municipal roll. There were many 
other similar cases of disparity. He 
now, therefore, solemnly asked the House 
whether the Irish people could be con- 
tented with that state of things? They 
had been told that a General Election 
might soon take place, and he would ask 
if Parliament was going to send them 
back for election under the present fran- 
chise? Would a refusal to amend it be a 
message of conciliation or of justice? The 
registration of voters in Ireland again 
seemed to be managed for the express 
purpose of preventing people havin 
tee who were entitled Ps ea Then 
there was the question of education. 
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House. They had asked for a reason- 
able University education for the great 
masses of the Irish people. No less than 
54 of the Irish Representatives as against 
14 were in favour of the Bill of last year, 
and the Government rejected it, and no 
proposal was made to meet them. They 
were now offered what they did not at 
the moment press for—namely, inter- 
mediate education — although it was 
quite true that intermediate education 
was in a miserable state—but it was 
proffered to them in this way just in 
order that the demand of the Irish 
people might as usual be shirked. The 
tactics of the English Government were 
traditional and always the same—to trail 
a red herring across the scent—if the 
Irish ask for University culture, offer 
them grammar schools ; if they ask for 
a share of middle-class educational en- 
dowments, talk to them of Universities 
and common schools. With respect to 
the other measures which were intro- 
duced by Irish Members, he should not 
say more than this—that they were 
totally misunderstood in the House of 
Commons, and especially on the question 
of all others which touched the Irish 
people—namely, the question of the 
right to manage their own local af- 
fairs. He had often been astonished at 
the misrepresentation of this question. 
It had been declared that what they 
were asking for was a total separation 
of Ireland from England, as much so 
as the separation of France and Ger- 
many. They asked for no such thing. 
They asked for nothing more than the 
right to manage the internal affairs of 
Ireland, in an Irish Assembly or Parlia- 
ment which should deal exclusively with 
Irish local affairs. England, under the 
Home Rule proposal, would have the 
control of the Army and Navy just as 
now. She would have as many soldiers 
and as many ships around the coasts as 
she had now. The Irish Parliament 
would have nothing to do with foreign 
affairs or with the affairs of the King- 
dom as a United Empire. They would 
be debated in the saad of Commons, 
- and all that their proposals would effect 
would be to relieve the House of a great 
mass of local internal legislation, with 
which it was totally incompetent to deal, 
and the Irish Parliament would really be 
able to pass measures which would do 
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given this power to Canada; it existed 
still more fully in Jersey and Guernsey, 
and it was universal throughout the 
States of America. Their demand for 
the introduction of State Legislatures as 
they existed in America was worthy of a 
more accurate and careful study than it 
had received from the House of Commons. 
With what cheers had every Minister 
been received who had opposed these pro- 
posals, often upon most futile and pre- 
posterous grounds. The right hon. Gea: 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) thought he had completely 
snuffed out the Home Rule proposal 
when he said that such a thing would 
require a written Constitution, and 
there never had been a written Consti- 
tution in England. A written Consti- 
tution existed in every other Constitu- 
tional country in the world, and all that 
would be required would be a written 
Constitution in so far as it referred to the 
particular business to be transacted by 
the local Legislatures. That was no an- 
swer, and yet the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement was received with cheers as 
though it were conclusive. There was, 
indeed, a lamentable ignorance of Irish 
affairs. Nobody ever thought of going 
to Ireland to study its condition, yet 
everyone thought they knew how to 
deal with it. When an Eastern Ques- 
tion arose, hon. Gentlemen took flight 
to study the question on the spot. 
But how many had gone over to Ire- 
land? It seemed almost incredible 
that the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown had never cared to go to the 
country which had given them so much 
trouble. He would promise them if 
they went they would he well received. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had 
favoured them with his presence last 
autumn. Although that right hon. 
Gentleman had said many bitter things 
about the religion of Roman Catho- 
lics, no single word had been uttered 
against him whilst in Ireland. The Irish 
people were generous as well as brave, 
and their gratitude for the benefits he 
had conferred upon them -alone was re- 
membered when he was their guest. 
The right hon. Gentleman found a people 
with monuments of a Christian civiliza- 
tion more ancient than were to be found 
in any other country of Europe, and he 
must have realized when standingjunder 
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strong reason why the Irish le were 
so patriotic. If the House of Commons 


could understand the fervour of the 
atriotism of the Irish people they would 

o justice to them and to their religion. 

He now turned to another matter. The 
Government had lately done something 
which for the life of him he could not un- 
derstand. "Would they explain why the 
military prisoners had been set free at a 
time when no one was asking them to 
confer that boon, and after all hope had 
been given up that the Government 
would yield to the entreaties of the 
Irish nation? It was an instance of 
the hideous inopportuneness of all their 
conduct. When 138 Irish and English 
Members asked the Government to re- 
lease these unfortunate men they were 
refused with scorn and contumely, and 
in words of anger and insult. They 
would have thanked Her Majesty for 
the concession had the prisoners then 
been amnestied ; but now they knew that 
the release was due to a little cloud in 
the East. If he might be allowed to 
apply the words of an historic letter he 
would say—‘‘ The boon you gave had it 
been early had been kind; but it has 
been delayed until we are indifferent 
and cannot enjoy it, for we know that it 
has been extorted by your fears, and 
that it has not sprung from your love. 
To one unhappy man, moreover, it has 
come too late—disease did its work in 
your dungeons. The common vanquisher 
of disease has set the captive spirit free.” 
The conviction was universal in Ireland 
that the prisoners would never have been 
released if it had not been for the Russian 
War, and under that conviction gratitude 
would be out of place. He trusted, how- 
ever, that by the adoption of the para- 
graph he had suggested as an addition 
to the Address, the House would send a 
message of conciliation to Ireland. Let 
the House remember the words, and en- 
dorse the sentiments of Sir Robert Peel, 
who, in proposing the Maynooth Grant 
in 1845, when trouble with America was 
in the air, said— 

“ On the far horizon of the West there arises 
a cloud—a cloud, small indeed, but threatening 
future storms. 

‘¢ When I made the declaration to a Foreign 
Power that if our rights were invaded we were 
determined and prepared to maintain them, I 
confess that when I did make that declaration I 
did recollect with satisfaction and consolation 
that the day before I had sent a message of 


peace to Ireland.” 
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He moved the Amendment Sam the 
House to endeavour to un eed and 
weigh the just and reasonable com- 
plaints of the Irish people and their 
claims to equal laws and privileges. 

Mr. M. BROOKS seconded the Amend- 
ment. He expressed the hope that the 
spirit of sanctified justice which the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich had 

uded to, would prevail in order to 
allay the wide spread and deep-seated 
dissatisfaction now prevalent in Ire- 
land. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the following para- 
graph :— 

“We humbly represent to Your Majesty 
that, while we are glad to observe that 
the questions of the Grand Jury Laws and 
Intermediate Education in Ireland are to be 
brought before Parliament, and while we 
await information on the nature and scope of 
the proposals which may be submitted, we 
humbly assure your Majesty that we shall re- 
gard it as the duty of Parliament, on the earliest 
page aged in the present condition of public 
affairs, to consider, in a wise and conciliatory 
spirit, the national demands which the Irish 
people have repeatedly raised.’”’—(Mr. Henry.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. O’?CONNOR POWER said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry) in the com- 
plaint that the Government had not 
shown sufficient interest in the great and 
national demands of Ireland, judging 
their intentions from the expressions in 
the Queen’s Speech. He wished to call 
attention to an act of the Government 
with which his name had been associated 
—he referred to the partial amnesty of 
the Fenian or political prisoners. He 
was not at all displeased at the response 
to one expression of opinion put forward 
by the hon. Member for Galway from 
the other side of the House. When he 
expressed the view that it was owing to 
the imminence of war that the Fenians 
had been liberated he was met with 
‘““No, no,” from the Opposition benches. 
He was delighted to find that the motives 
which actuated Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were of a very different character, 
and he trusted the Government would 
show they had not been influenced by 
fear, and that if there should be no war 
they would complete the good work by 
opening the prison doors to the other 
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possibly made as to the manner in which 
the liberated prisoners had been received 
in Ireland. e wished to say, however, 
that the accounts which appeared in The 
Times and other London newspapers 
were characterized by their inaccuracy— 
he would not say untruthfulness. De- 
gt the authority of the correspondent 
of that paper, it was not true that the 
aed of Dublin had contributed 
argely to the throng of people, and he 
(Mr. 6’Connor Power) could say their 
reception was most cordial. Indeed, 
generally speaking, Zhe Times corre- 
spondent was remarkable for his inac- 
curacy, and could not, even by accident, 
stumble upon the truth. He (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) complained of the 
cruel and unjust treatment to which 
these prisoners had been subjected, and 
last Session, when the Prisons Bill came 
up to the House, he brought forward 
the subject, and on that occasion he read 
some of the letters written by the pri- 
soners, which had been got out of the 
rison in spite of the prison authorities. 
n the case of Colour-Serjeant M‘Carthy, 
who had died since his release, a very 
Conservative jury had declared that his 
death had been accelerated by the treat- 
ment he had received in prison. He 
had been acquainted with M‘Carthy, 
but had he not known when he met him 
on Kingston quay that he was 44 years 
of age, he should certainly have sup- 
posed that he was 74. He never saw 
such a wreck of what was once a fine 
specimen of a man. If M‘Carthy had 
been a man of weak constitution to 
begin with, there would have been no 
surprise that 12 years’ penal servitude 
should have told so marvellously upon 
his health. The treatment he had re- 
ceived was inhuman and wholly un- 
necessary for the repression of any sort 
of political crimes. Although the doctor 
had recommended that M‘Carthy should 
be removed to an invalid prison, that 
recommendation had been overruled by 
the directors. As long as the present 
system lasted men would be treated 
harshly. He wished to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether any inquiry had been 
made on the point of M‘Oarthy’s treat- 
ment? If the Government had become 
acquainted with these facts, did they not 
also become acquainted with the fact that 
they had now other men in prison who 
were subject to the same treatment? He 
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trusted that thematter would be taken up 
inearnest. Hehad seen the other prisoners 
—Davitt, O’Brien, and Chambers, who 
were all young men when they went into 
prison 10 years ago, but now they wero 
completely broken in health. A system 
that could reduce men to such a condi- 
tion in so short a time was totally inde- 
fensible, and the House would not con- 
sent to the continuance of such a system. 
There was to be a Commission of Inquiry 
into the condition of convict prisons ; 
he hoped the Commissioners would have 
full powers of inquiry into all the modes 
of punishment in convict prisons, and 
especially that to which political 

risoners were subject. He had given 

otice of his intention on an early day 
to move for the repeal of those parts of 
the Prison Felony Act which allowed 
the infliction of harsh punishments on 
political offenders. That Act was in- 
troduced in the interests of humanity. 
There had been of late frequent con- 
troversies as to what really constituted a 
political prisoner, and he again invited 
the Government to consider the question. 
They had set at liberty several prisoners, 
but there yet remained some eight men 
more whose cases deserved attention. 
Two of these were connected with tho 
attack upon the police-van in Manches- 
ter, when Police-serjeant Brett was 
killed. This occurrence he had on a 
previous occasion in that House de- 
scribed as an accident, and he repeated 
the statement. The shot which killed 
the policeman was fired merely for the 
purpose of breaking a lock in order to 
the release of certain prisoners who 
were seated in a prison-van. It had 
been frightfully vindicated by the sacri- 
fice of three lives upon the public 
scaffold, and it was quite time that those 
men,who had nothing whatever to do 
with it should be released. Another 
of the political prisoners was the man 
convicted of having fired at Talbot, one 
of the greatest scoundrels Ireland ever 
produced—a wretch who in the employ 
of the Government went about the 
country swearing in young men as mem- 
bers of the Fenian Confederacy, and 
then informing against them to his em- 
ployers at Dublin Castle, and prosecuting 
them for the very crime into which he 
had himself led them. There was 
another prisoner also charged with 
firing at an informer. This, too, was a 
political offence which with the others 
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ought to be now amnestied, when it 
would not be in the power of anyone to 
question the motives of the Government 
in taking that course. Furthermore, he 
hoped, in conclusion, that when the 
liberation had taken place, the Govern- 
ment would consider the whole subject 
of prison discipline, more especially as 
it;affected political prisoners. He had 
no hesitation in saying that if the House 
of Commons wished to disperse the dis- 
affection in Irish hearts they must cer- 


tainly change their policy. 
Mr. MacCARTHY entreated the 


House in this troublesome time and at 
this exceptional Session, not to refuse 
to Ireland the message proposed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry), The late Lord 
Macaulay, speaking from that front 
bench, had characterized the dealings of 
this House with Ireland as one long 
series of disastrous blunders. The lan- 
luage was strong; but he supposed that 
most hon. Members would admit its 
substantial we & Hear, hear! ’’} 
He was glad that they had the candour 
so honourable to English gentlemen of 
acknowledging past errors; but he 
would remind them that they had also 
a faculty, not quite so charming, of for- 
giving themselves those errors and pro- 
ceeding to new legislation with as serene 
a confidence as if they never committed 
an error at all. They insisted on manag- 
ing Irish affairs; they generally made a 
mess of them, and they blamed Ireland 
for the result. Under their management 
every Irish interest—material, intellec- 
tual, and moral—had suffered: Take the 
agricultural interest, the chief material 
interest of the country. Of 20,000,000 
acres of Irish arable land more than two- 
thirds were not tilled at all, but allowed 
to drift into pasture. A million of culti- 
vable acres was not even in pasture—it 
was absolutely waste. De Lavergore, 
the first agriculturist in Europe, esti- 
mated that it would require an expendi- 
ture of £100,000,000 to put the Irish 
soil into the same condition as the soil of 
France or Belgium. Until a late period 
the landlord, as the great Edmund Burke 
said, virtually told the Irish peasant that 
he should improve and confiscate his im- 
provement for the good of the landlords. 
In latter times this law had been 
amended; but in proof that such con- 
fiscation was still possible, let them look 
to the slopes of the Galtees. There, by 
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labours and privations so severe that 
their recital moved to tears many who 
heard it, the peasants had created little 
spots of culture on the bleak hill side, 
and under the law as it now stood such 
property was inequitably—nay, to use the 
amous words of the late Prime Minister, 
‘ feloniously confiscated.” Turn now to 
the manufacturing interests. That had 
peculiar claims on the House, because 
in the evil days of old the House had 
destroyed the manufactures of Ireland. 
That destruction had not been affected 
accidentally—it had been done deliber- 
ately. It was not done by Administrators 
only—it was done by the Legislature. It 
had not been done for a brief period, 
but persistently year after year, Act 
after Act, for dreary centuries of inso- 
lent outrage and cruel wrong. Of course, 
everyone regretted this; but what had 
been done to repair the ruin so created ? 
Nothing whatever. The woollen trade, 
which was destroyed, was never revived. 
In nearly every Continental country, as 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (the Earl of Derby) 
lately pointed out, the State had 
endowed and superintended a system 
of technical instruction, and to this in- 
struction his Lordship attributed the 
growing superiority of Continental 
manufacturing. In Germany there was - 
a complete system from the village 
schools to the Polytechnical University. 
rag, of that sort had been done 
for Ireland. Technical instruction was 
almost unknown. Turn to the educa- 
tion of the country, and they must admit 
that under their management it had 
drifted into the most lamentable con- 
dition. Elementary education was de- 
fective in principle and unsatisfactory to 
all concerned. As to intermediate edu- 
cation, the Crown Commissioners re- 
ported that out of a population of 
5,500,000 there were only 17,000 youths 
who enjoyed it in any degree whatever, 
and the Commissioners characterized it 
as a reproach and shame not only to 
Ireland but to the Empire. As to Uni- 
versity education, it was still in the con- 
dition characterized by the late Prime 
Minister, as miserably and scandalously 
bad. But underlying these and a hun- 
dred other grievances and blunders, 
there was the primal one of denying to 
Ireland the reasonable control over its 
own affairs, which was the first condition 
and prime essential of civil liberty. Give 
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to Ireland, as Sir George Grey advised, 
a State Legislature and a State Execu- 
tive, and secure thereby the residence of 
its ablest men in the country; open a 
fair field, as Ministers, legislators, and 
orators, to its best and wisest men, 
affording from the same source occupa- 
tion to Irish architects, sculptors, and 
painters; secure a resident aristocracy 
of worth, talent, and wisdom, and it 
would, at the same. time, restore the 
wealth, the trade, and the commerce of 
Ireland. Dumb Ireland would then 
speak again; half-inanimate Ireland 
would again awaken to a national life 
and breathe the breath of hope and free- 
dom, whilst accustoming the Irish to 
the management of their own affairs, 
they would be educated in that political 
knowledge which would enable them to 
put an end to the ills which afflicted 
them, the causes and the cure of which 
none could know as well as themselves. 
Mr. O’CLERY drew attention to what 
he considered a grave omission in the 
Speech from the Throne. There was no 
reference to the desirability of inviting 
Irishmen at this critical time to take 
part in the defence of their country in 
the same way as Englishmen and Scotch- 
men were permitted to do so—in other 
words, to enlist the services of Irishmen 
. in Volunteer corps. The right to bear 
arms in the defence of one’s country 
was recognized by nearly every country 
in the world, and indeed in many coun- 
tries it was a duty rigidly enforced. 
The public papers told how since the 
Russo-Turkish war the Volunteer corps 
in England had increased with the pro- 
bability of war, and also the efficienc 
of the Volunteers had increased. 
this time, however, there was no refer- 
ence to Ireland, although Ireland was 
a factor in the question which could not 
be ignored. It had come to be under- 
stood among foreign nations that the 
weak point in the armour of Great 
Britain was Ireland, yet there was no 
attempt to repair that weakness. It 
seemed to him that Ireland must appear 
much the same to England that Poland 
was to Russia. Poland was Russia’s 
weak point, and Austria had the power 
of checking Russia and striking a sword 
at her heart by inciting an insurrection 
in Poland through Gallicia. He knew 
it would be denied by the Government 
that Ireland was a weak point, and that 
Irishmen could be trusted as they were 
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trusted before in the wars of Napoleon 
the First. If that were so, he asked 
again why not permit Irishmen to form 
themselves into Volunteer corps to bear 
arms as citizens were allowed in Eng- 
land? It might be said that Ireland 
could not be trusted because of the 
religious differences among the people 
and the animosities sometimes rising to 
the height of passion. But to that he 
replied that in three Provinces nothing 
like a riot ever rose out of a religious 
difference, and in Ulster, he was glad 
to say, the spirit of faction was fast dis- 
appearing. If this was really a reason, 
then, the Government might deny right 
to bear arms to those districts where 
rioting might be expected. The history 
of Hungary afforded an instructive les- 
son. In 1849 the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment and Crown were destroyed with 
armed force by Austria, and the national 
forces, the Honveds, were disbanded 
after the struggle. The present Govern- 
ment, although they were entering upon 
the fifth year of their power, could not 
point to a single Act or Amendment 
affecting the people of Ireland during 
their tenure of power. How, therefore, 
could those who represent the interests 
of the people of Ireland let this occa- 
sion pass without drawing the attention 
of English and Scotch Members to the 
failure to complete the promises to Ire- 
land? If they wished to conciliate the 
people of Ireland and put an end to the 
agitation for a Parliament in Ireland, 
should not their course be to try and 
take away every grievance? Allusion 
had been made to the question of the 
land. At the present moment there was 
more agricultural distress than there 
ever had been before the war with Rus- 
sia. After the crushing disaster of 
Sadowa, one of the first acts of Austria 
was to restore to the Honveds their right 
to beararms. Such a message to Ireland 
would be conciliation of the greatest, 
safest, and best kind, in the face of events 
that might occur. 

Mr. ‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that he was sorry there was no response 
from the opposite Benches, even though 
an adverse one. When the present Go- 
vernment came into power with their 
large majority they had a fine opportu- 
nity for conciliating Ireland, and many 
thought they would make use of it. For 
the first two Sessions, therefore, Irish 
Members took'little part in the discus- 
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sions of the House. In 1876, however, 
The Times called attention to an ingenious 
device by which Irish Members con- 
trived to bring in so many Bills that 
none could be brought in by Scotch and 
but few by English Members. The 
House would be surprised to hear that 
the Government ppenee all those Bills, 
every one of which except two merely 
asked the House to give Ireland the same 
laws which existed in England. Let the 
House observe the different way in which 
matters affecting Ireland and England 
were dealt with in the Speech from the 
Throne. While in the case of England 
it was said that a Bill would be laid 
before the House upon the subject of 
County Government, in the case of Ire- 
land all that was said was that attention 
would be invited to the subject of Inter- 
mediate Education and the Grand Jury 
Laws. The people of Ireland wanted a 
Catholic University, but all that the 
Government offered to them was a 
scheme of Intermediate Education. Not 
a single movement had been made by 
the Government since 1876 in the direc- 
tion of assimilating the franchise in the 
two countries. There were more eject- 
ments upon notices to quit than at any 
former period. The Government were 
supporting the exactions from the pea- 
santry, against whom there never was 
in the memory of man a single crime 
laid to their charge. He did not know 
whether his hon. Friend would go to a 
division upon this Amendment, but he 
thought a very strong case had been 
made out why there should be a division 
on this Address. There was a total 
absence of everything they had asked 
for in Ireland. He hoped it would go 
to the people of Ireland that they did 
not come over here to hear platitudes 
about the war, but to do their duty. If 
there was any real intention on the part 
of the Government to redress the griev- 
ances of Ireland and to removethecauses 
which led directly to political agitation, 
they would have brought forward, at 
the earliest possible moment, measures 
similar in their character to those which, 
when introduced by Representatives of 
Trish constituencies, had only been re- 
jected by comparatively small majorities. 
He hoped that besides calling attention, 
as was promised in the Queen’s Speech, 
to the subjects he had referred to, mea- 
sures would be introduced with the bond 
fide intention of remoying the well- 
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founded causes of complaint which 
existed in Ireland on both those ques- 
tions. 

Masor O’GORMAN : Sir, eight or ten 
Irish Members have spoken, but not a 
ngs Member of the Government has 
had the ordinary decency to rise and 
reply in defence of theirconduct. I beg 
to move that the Debate be adjourned 
till Monday next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Major O’ Gorman.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, I am perfectly prepared, as a matter 
of course, to reply to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Galway. I am 
simply waiting for the proper time to 
rise. I noticed that there were several 
hon. Members anxious to address the 
House, and the hon. and gallant Member 
is aware that it is usual for the Repre- 
sentatives of the Government to rise at 
the conclusion of the debate. Under 
these circumstances, I hope the hon. and 
gallant Member will allow the debate to 
proceed. 

Mr. REDMOND said, that the way 
in which the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had been treated would 
be received in Ireland in a way which 
he would not characterize. Her de- 
mands were listened to, but thought no 
more about. The important question they 
had been discussing was ignored alto- 
gether not only by the Membersof the Go- 
vernment but by English and Scotch Re- 
presentatives, not one of whom had risen 
to address the House in reference to it. 
The Irish people would deeply feel the 
conduct of the House in declining to 
discuss Irish questions. The principal 
demand of the Irish people was that 
they should be allowed the management 
of their own affairs in their own House 
of Commons in Dublin; and, after what 
had occurred on the present occasion, 
they would not trust their affairs in the. 
hands of that House. During the last 
100 years no step had ever been taken 
to ameliorate the condition of Ireland, 
except when England was placed in a 
dangerous position. Eyen now it had 
assumed a most extraordinary character. 
Last Session they asked them to grant 
an amnesty to the remaining Irish poli- 
tical prisoners. This request, made 
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with moderation, was refused with in- 
sult; but some three months later some 
of them had been released. Why was 
the request granted in that manner? 
One of them, in appearance quite an 
old man, though 10 years his (Mr. Red- 
mond’s) junior, was so broken down and 
emaciated by disease that if they could 
have seen him, they could have felt 
nothing but kindness and the desire to 
mitigate his affliction—yet he, to the 
very last hour of his imprisonment, was 
subjected to all the horrors of hard 
labour and the other punishments of 
penal servitude. He had since died, 
and he asked them whether they thought 
the spectacle such a man presented to 
the Irish people of English justice and 
English clemency was one that was 
likely to cherish feelings of affection for 
England? We had been talking lately 
a great deal of the unjust acts of people 
abroad, but the ill-treatment which this 
man had received was most disgraceful. 
He would say that if it were thought 
that the demands which were comprised 
in the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
would be satisfied with any tinkering of 
measures they would be deceived. Some 
people said that Home Rulers asked too 
much; but they said so in ignorance. 
A vast number of the Irish people, let 
him tell the House, said the Home Rulers 
asked for too little. And they said the 
Home Rulers did not ask it in the right 
way. They said that the grievances of 
Ireland would never be remedied by 
Constitutional agitation. He himself 
was opposed to desperate courses; but 
he could assure the House, however 
they might think the demands he had 
alluded to were exaggerated, that the 
day would never come when the people 
of Ireland would retire from them. He 
contended that the Home Rulers were 
the only Constitutional Party in the 
Kingdom, and he hoped that they would 
not in Ireland have further trouble, but 
that justice would be granted without 
civil tumult, bloodshed, or rebellion. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS : Sir, I rise 
to say a few words in answer to a sub- 
ject referred to by the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry). I was 
not in the House when the hon. Member 
made an allusion to the release of the 
Fenian convicts. I understand that he 
said they were released on account of 
the political situation of Europe at the 
present moment. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I said 
that was the impression current in every 
cottage in Ireland. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: That is 
practically the same thing. The im- 
pression is published by a Member of 
this House, 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I share 
in it myself. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: It is for 
that reason I have to state why the men 
were liberated. The hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) will re- 
member that when the matter was 
brought forward two years ago, the 
Prime Minister, who was then in the 
House of Commons, alluded simply to 
the case of Michael Davitt, and said 
that although we did not see our way to 
letting him out, as we were asked, there 
were circumstances which induced the 
Government to take a more favourable 
view of the case than they had done 
before. Davitt’s fellow-prisoner had 
served a period of seven years, and 
Davitt’s own sentence was 14 years, in 
consequence of something that trans- 
pired at his trial, to which I will not 
allude. I think the Prime Minister 
stated that the case of Davitt would be 
considered by the Government in due 
time. But when the hon. Member 
brought forward his Motion last year I 
had the honour of communicating with 
him on the subject, andI stated that the 
Government had taken this case fairly 
into consideration and that he would 
find before long that Davitt would be re- 
leased. The fact was his fellow-prisoner 
on a shorter sentence had been already 
released, and the Government thought 
two Sessions ago that Davitt would have 
had a fair commutation of his sentence 
if he were released at the end of two 
years more than his fellow-prisoner. 
That was the conclusion to which the 
Government came, and when the time 
came round I signed the order for 
his release, and in consequence of 
the pledge which had been given more 
than a year and a-half ago. This 
statement must dispose, in the mind of 
any candid person, of the view now 
mentioned by the hon. Member. It then 
became a question for the consideration 
of my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War whether, Davitt hav- 
ing been released, the other prisoners 
under his Department, should not also 
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1s the whole history of the proceedings 
which have been referred to. I will 
now say further, that no hon. Member 
from Ireland can regret more than I do 
the death of the man after his release, 
or sympathize more with his friends. 
I am told that an inquest has been held, 
and that the jury came to the con- 
clusion that he had suffered from ill- 
treatment. I think that before the 
jury come to that conclusion, it would 
have been wiser on their part if they 
had examined someone from the prison 
as to the treatment he had received, I 
am bound to say, too, that before the 
House discusses the subject further, 
they should endeavour to ascertain the 
facts of the case as far as they can. As 
soon as I heard of the death I sent for 
the Director of Convict Prisons, who 
told me that the man did undoubtedly 
suffer from heart disease, and had been 
treated for it by the surgeon of the prison. 
He further told me he had been treated 
leniently on account of his disease. 
There are two sides to every question, 
and I only ask the House, before it pro- 
ceeds to discuss the subject, to wait and 
see whether it cannot be placed before it 
in a somewhat different light. The first 
thing to be done was to order that cer- 
tain inquiries should be made as to the 
whole of the facts of the case, and when 
the Report comes before me I shall be 
very happy to lay it before the House 
for its consideration. ButIdo not want 
the House to rest on any ex parte state- 
ment of mine or on any ex parte inquiry. 
The House knows that in consequence 
of a promise which I gave last Session a 
Commission has been appointed to in- 
quire into the convict prisons and into 
the working of the Penal Servitude Acts 
generally, and I can assure the hon. 
Member for Mayo that the terms of that 
Commission are wide enough to admit 
of the fullest inquiry. Now that we 
have a number of Gentlemen appointed 
for that distinct purpose, with ample 
power to make every investigation, I 
think the wiser course to pursue will be 
to let them proceed with their duties. 
That is the fairest possible way in which 
we can get at the truth of this matter, and 
I trust that the Irish Members will see 
that there is no desire on the part of the 
Government to conceal any of the facts, 
but, on the contrary, a desire to bring 
them into daylight. I may add that, 
knowing the kindheartedness not only of 
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the Director of Convict Prisons, but of 
the Governor of that particular prison, 
I have no doubt when the facts are be- 
fore the House, it will come to a calm 
and deliberate judgment on them; but 
I would rather deprecate the further 
discussion of this question at present, 
considering that it is to be the subject 
of an Inquiry. With regard to the Mo- 
tion of Adjournment made by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Waterford 
(Major O’Gorman), I hope the House 
will consent to go on with the debate to- 
night. I can assure hon. Members from 
Ireland that there is no wish on the 
part of the Government, nor, I believe, 
on the part of anyone else, to treat them 
with the slightest discourtesy. But they 
must remember that my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has the power of speaking only once, 
and, as a great number of Irish Members 
rose to address the House, it was only 
in accordance with the usual practice for 
the Minister having special charge of a 
particular Department to wait to hear 
what others may have to say on a sub- 
ject connected with that Department ; 
otherwise he would not have the op- 
portunity of answering their remarks, 
and might also be accused of seeking 
to close the discussion prematurely. I 
hope, therefore, that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Waterford will 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
feeling of the Irish Members was not 
that personal discourtesy had been 
shown to them, but that the House 
seemed to have entered into a con- 
spiracy of silence on matters of legisla- 
tion affecting Ireland. Irish Members 
on that (the Opposition) side had been 
allowed, or rather compelled, to rise one 
after another because no notice was 
taken of their speeches, though hon. 
Gentlemen were perfectly ready to vote 
against them. There were hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, one of whom had held 
office, and he thought they ought to have 
something to say on the matter. He 
hoped, therefore, that his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Water- 
ford would persevere with his Motion. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that after the 
appeal that had been made to him he 
could no longer remain silent, although 
he felt that he would get little credit for 
doing so, because it would be said that 
unless he had been bullied into it he 
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would not have spoken. It was notin the 
nature of his countrymen or his personal 
nature to shrink from speaking when 
thus challenged, nor was it from any want 
of courtesy to Irish Members that he had 
not risen earlier. His only reluctance 
in thrusting himself-on the attention of 
the House was because it had been his 
unfortunate duty to speak on all these 
subjects at least 20. times during the 
last four years, and as he could not add 
anything in the way of novelty to the 
debate, fhe did not think it would add 
either to the interest or the hilarity of 
their proceedings by repeating again the 
same arguments. He had often heard 
hon. Gentlemen denounced for contra- 
dicting the statements of speakers on 
the other side; but that was the first 
time when, even in an Irish debate, 
hon. Gentlemen had been found fault 
with because they had not contradicted 
the speakers on the other side. It re- 
minded him of an incident he heard of 
the other day—which occurred in the 
course of the civil war which had been 
‘raging in the vitals of what was called, 
absurdly enough, the Irish Party — 
though he was glad to say there had been 
an armistice, if bases of peace had not 
actually been agreed on. One of the more 
moderate Members of the Party oppo- 
site, considering that he had been of- 
fended by an hon. Gentleman who had 
won for himself the now historical and 
illustrious name of an Obstructionist, 
wished to obtain that satisfaction which 
alone could set at rest the indignant feel- 
ings of a patriot in Ireland. He addressed 
him in these words—“ Sir, if you are not 
prepared to withdraw what you havesaid, 
just step over the Channel with me to 
Belgium and try if you can obstruct a 
bullet.”? Well, he was unable to obstruct 
a bullet, and he declined altogether to 
attempt it. The war which had for 
some time raged in the ranks of the 
Home Rule Party had, he understood, 
been temporarily assuaged, and one of 
the conditions of the armistice was, that 
there should be an Amendment moved 
on the Address, although no one then 
knew in the least what the Address was 
to be. No one knew whether the name 
of Ireland was to be mentioned in it, or 
whether Home Rule was to be virtually 
conceded; but, whatever the Address 
was to contain, they had all sworn on 
the altar of a common friendship to say 
“‘No” to the advice of the Ministry. 
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The Amendment had been moved, and 
he would borrow a phrase coined by 
its Mover, by characterizing it as ‘“ hide- 
ously inopportune,” and that hon. Mem- 
ber would thus perceive that he had 
done him no discourtesy in not listenin 

to all he had said. e (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had begun by saying that in 
1874 the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) also had moved an 
Amendment to the Address. That was 
the case; but how different were all the 
circumstances of the present time from 
those days when the freedom of the Press 
was restricted, and when there was a 
much severer Coercion Code than now 
existed. What had since happened? 
The Press of Ireland was as unfettered 
as any in the world, and the country 
was at present freer from Coercion 
Laws than it had been at any time 
for the last 100 years. Therefore, it 
appeared to him that the occasion for 
bringing forward this Amendment was 
‘‘ hideously inopportune,” and that there 
was no necessity that evening to inter- 
pose with this Motion at a moment of 
the greatest national interest to step 
between the House of Commons and 
Her Majesty and say that the Address 
should not be voted until certain mea- 
sures had been passed. But the House 
should try to imagine the subjects to 
which its attention was celled. The 
Borough Franchise Bill was in the 
nature of a Reform Bill, and, like all 
such measures, must fight its way—if it 
were ever to be passed to maturity—but 
however that might be, he must remind 
hon. Members opposite that the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick had 
said that it would have been carried but 
for the conduct of the extreme section of 
his own Followers. As for the Registra- 
tion Bill, it had been read a second time 
last Session, and nothing but changes 
which it was necessary to introduce in 
Committee prevented its becoming law. 
Surely, under such circumstances, hon. 
Members would act more reasonably 
if they endeavoured to carry it this 
year instead of making use of it as an 
argument against the Address in reply 
to the Queen’s Speech. Education was 
the next grievance, and the subject had 
proved a difficulty for many years; but 
it was “‘ hideously inopportune ” to make 
it also, at this moment especially, an ex- 
cuse for intervening between the Speech 
of Her Majesty ead the Address. Pri- 
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mary education was now conducted on a 
principle established: by the late Earl of 
Derby, when Mr. Stanley, whose pro- 
posals had been resisted by both ex- 
treme parties—by the strong Protest- 
ants as well as the strong Catholics; 
yet it had now been found possible to 
work it without offence to either, and 
its merits were universally acknow- 
ledged. He would next consider inter- 
mediate education, which he would 
admit was in a backward state; but 
now, when, for the first time, this Con- 
servative Government promised to bring 
in a Bill to meet the wishes of the Irish 
Members on that subject, they were not 
only not satisfied, but made it a ground 
of complaint ; for they complained that 
the subject of University education was 
not taken up at the same moment; 
but the Government could hardly be 
blamed for not adventuring on a field 
in which so many defeats had been 
sustained. What was the history of 
this question of higher education in 
Ireland? In 1845 the Queen’s Col- 
leges had been founded to meet the 
wishes of all parties, and the Uni- 
versity was afterwards added, with the 
honest intention of removing the griev- 
ance. These institutions were quickly 
denounced by those for whose benefit 
they were intended, so keen was the com- 
petition in ingratitude. Next, in 1866, 
the Government of Lord Russell had 
endeavoured to extend them further, but 
the attempt had broken down. In 1867 
a new Government came in, and Lord 
Mayo proposed a separate. Roman Ca- 
tholic University to meet the wishes of 
the Roman Catholics ; but that proposal 
also failed, owing to the excessive de- 
mands of the Roman Catholic Bishops. 
Then came the Government of 1869, the 
strongest which had been seen for many 
a day, but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
failed, in his turn, to settle the question. 
Meanwhile, the University of Dublin 
had thrown open its doors to all Irish- 
men—to the humblest Roman Catholic 
peasant as well as to the richest Pro- 
testant, without distinction, and things 
were in that condition when the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) brought in his Bill on the sub- 
ject. That measure, which was under- 
stood to meet the wishes of the Roman 
Catholic Body, was of the most elabo- 
rate kind, consisting, as it did, of some 
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220 clauses. It contained much that 
was good, and in many ip age was far 
better than the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
which was, in his opinion, as bad a mea- 
sure as had ever been proposed within 
the walls of that House ; Bat it had a 
great and fatal defect, it aimed at uniting 
in one University a strictly Roman Ca- 
tholic College with a perfectly free Col- 
lege, and, for that purpose, at placing 
Dublin University so completely under 
denominational control that there could 
not be the smallest development of its 
curriculum without the sanction of 12 
Bishops and Archbishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He desired to speak 
with allrespect of those gentlemen in their 
religious character; but it was absurd, 
anomalous, incongruous, to elect persons 
to be Governors of a great educational 
institution simply because they happened 
to hold high ecclesiastical rank. So the 
question remained. He could sincerely 
say for himself that he should be glad if it 
could be settled in some reasonable way, 
for nothing could be worse for educa- 
tion in Ireland than a state of uncer- 
tainty as to the future. Such a Bill as that 
of the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick could never be agreed to; but he in- 
vited hon. Members to make some other 
proposal, and assured them, as one of 
the Representatives of the University of 
Dublin, he should give their measure 
the most careful consideration. Then 
there remained Home Rule—he did not 
think they could usefully begin a dis- 
cussion on Home Rule at midnight, more 
"ghey as the proposal had never 
een satisfactorily explained. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat in the last Parliament 
would remember that when there was 
only one Home Ruler, he (Mr. Plunket) 
had prophesied that the movement would 
grow into a formidable body which 
might be capable of injury, so that some 
action of Parliament would be neces- 
sary ; and that at the next election they 
would have 60 Home Rulers returned, 
and he was correct to within one; and 
since then they had a large section of 
Irish Members masquerading as Home 
Rulers to the injury of their influence in 
that House. But, happily, other more 
serious evils which he had apprehended 
on this score had not come to pass; for, 
as if it were by an effort of nature, the 
country in its agony at the Election of 
1874, produced such a powerful ma- 
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ority on the Conservative side of the 
Hewes that the Government had been 
able to treat the Home Rulers with 
a patience which could not be imputed 
to panic, and a conciliation that could 
not be imputed to necessity. In the 
meantime—and this was better still— 
the great Liberal Party which might 
again return to power, had had time to 
think the matter over, and they had 
pledged themselves up to the eyes, so 
that whatever the temptation might be 
they could never forego those pledges. 
[‘*No, no!”] Well, if it did forego 
them, he committed the Liberal Party 
to the good opinion of Great Britain. 
But the Liberal Party had pledged 
themselves most patriotically, under no 
temptation, however great, to unite with 
this unfortunate spinster of Home Rule 
that could never find a mate. Still the 
Home Rulers had a lingering gleam 
of hope that if they could not conquer 
the Whigs in the House of Commons 
they could compel them at the hus- 
tings. He would not confine his re- 
marks to the Opposition, for he re- 
gretted to say that some Gentlemen 
professing Conservative principles had 
coquetted with Home Rule; but what 
was the consequence? The election for 
Salford, he thought, would rank as one 
of the 15 decisive electoral contests in 
the world; because it showed that the 
English electors would not tolerate any 
coquetting with the Home Rule Party. 
Thus had Home Rule been repudiated 
in the constituencies, and had been 
borne down in argument in that House 
on both sides; while it had been finally 
utterly destroyed by the hon. Member 
for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. Smyth), who 
denounced it as not only injurious to the 
Empire, but also degrading to Irish pa- 
triotism. Home Rule might linger on a 
while as a common denomination shelter- 
ing under its banner whoever would 
accept its discredited shilling; but he 
(Mr. Plunket) had said in Ireland, and 
he would repeat it in that House, that 
as a practical proposal for a re-arrange- 
ment of the Parliamentary relations be- 
tween England and Ireland there were 
not ten men—he doubted if there were 
five men—inside or outside the walls of 
Parliament, who did not believe in 
their hearts that Home Rule was dead 
—{‘‘ No, no!’ ]—dead as Julius Cesar, 
and the performance recently in the 
Rotunda at Dublin last week was no- 
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thing else than its wake. With regard 
to the topic of the Irish political pri- 
soners, it had been his great misfortune 
when a subordinate Member of the pre- 
sent Ministry to resist a proposal for the 
liberation of those prisoners. He had 
done so with pain and regret, but con- 
scientiously, and if placed in the same 
position, he should do so again. What 
since happened? ‘Those men had been 
released as a message of conciliation to 
Ireland. [‘‘No, no!”] It was not 
right for hon. Gentlemen to say 
‘“No, no!” when they had just heard 
an ay mga from the Government of 
why those men had been liberated. But 
a well-known journal in Dublin, in an- 
nouncing the release of the prisoners, 
told the people at the same time that it 
was not a message of conciliation, but 
an act wrung from the Government by 
their fear of the consequences of an im- 
pending war—that they owed their grati- 
tude, not to the clemency of the Queen 
of England, but to dread of the Czar of 
Russia. Such conduct made him (Mr. 
Plunket) cry shame upon those of his 
countrymen who were always coming in 
forma pauperis, saying—‘‘ If you only 
give us this, there will be an end of our 
complaints—we will bear it as a mes- 
sage of peace to Ireland;” but when 
their supplication was granted, it was 
used not as an engine of good will to- 
wards this country, but incitement to 
hate and aversion. [‘‘No, no!” ] Had 
they no dignity? He would remind 
hon. Gentlemen who cried ‘“‘ No!" that 
by such conduct they were turning the 
key on the unlucky prisoners who were 
still immured ; it was a cruel kindness 
which was being practised against them. 
He earnestly begged his hon. Friends, 
now they had got a new Leader — 
[‘* No, no!” }—well a temporary substi- 
tute, to inaugurate his régime with mode- 
ration, good sense, and dignity, and not 
to detain the House by the discussion of 
these questions from the adoption of the 
Address in Answer to the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne. 
Mr. SULLIVAN: Sir, the House 
stands indebted to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Waterford 
co ae O’Gorman). His Motion has 
roken ‘the cold chain of silence” 
that hung over the Government Benches, 
and has elicited from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
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other characteristics, we have all admired 
for its varied play of humour, eloquence, 
and ability. Mo had no need to apolo- 
gize to the House for the time he was oc- 
cupying. This is the Business, and this 
of all others is the subject, with which the 
time of the House should most rightly 
be occupied. Parliament has been as- 
sembled three weeks earlier than usual, 
and within these three weeks there 
should be good time for discussing and 
considering the Irish question—for fully 
considered and discussed we are fixedly 
determined it shall be. Mr. Speaker, 
that hon and learned Gentleman said of 
the men amidst whom I stand that they 
were ‘‘ masquerading as Home Rulers.” 
Masquerading ! The phrase is not offen- 
sive, I suppose, or he would not have 
applied it; so I may use it too, and say 
that the thing which is really intolerable 
is to see the grandson of the great Plun- 
ket masquerading on the floor of this 
House as an Imperialist. We are sup- 
posed to be concerned just now with the 
Turkish question. One of the cruellest 
wrongs which the subject Christians 
under the Moslem yoke were made to 
feel was that oftentimes the children of 
Christian parents were seized and carried 
into the Turkish camp, trained up in 
Turkish ideas, embraced the faith and 
the banner of the conqueror, and ap- 
peared many a time, scimitar in hand, 
to wage war upon their kindred and 
their race. Even so has it been with us 
in. Ireland through many a sad chapter 
of our country’s story. Sometimes by 
force, sometimes by guile, sometimes by 
one influence, sometimes by another, 
the British power has been able to tear 
away from us children who bore great 
names and might have greatly served 
their country ; and we have seen these 
converts, as to-night, skilfully set in the 
fore-front of the assault when their 
countrymen were to be cut down. Who 
is our accuser? The voice is the voice of 
an Irishman; the wit, the ability, 
the brilliant play of fancy and of 
genius, the rhetoric, the skill—all, 
all are Irish, but all are used against 
Ireland! Who, I repeat, is our accuser ? 
If we stand here to-night, as we do, 
upon the floor of this House, to maintain 
in the face of the Empire and of Europe 
the protest of Ireland against the me- 
morable crime that robbed her of her 
Constitutional liberties, whose behests are 
we fulfilling—who pledged us to undy- 
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ing hate and eternal war against that 
wrong? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had the temerity to use a phrase, for ever 
notable in the history of his family, when 
he spoke of men “‘swearing upon the 
altar.” Who was that great Irishman, 
that distinguished Constitutional lawyer, 
who declared that if the Irish Parlia- 
ment were successfully overthrown, he 
would bring his child—ah, why did he 
not say his grandchild !—and swear him 
upon the altar of his country to wage 
relentless war against that tremendous 
wrong? How little did he imagine in 
that hour that to-night the Represen- 
tatives of Ireland should discover in the 
ranks of their Imperial adversaries the 
heritor of his great name, and in no 
small degree of his genius, false to his 
principles and his teaching, false to his 
lineage and his fame! But, Sir, I turn 
from the man to his arguments. He 
drew for us a picture of Ireland. Many 
years ago O’Connell was defending a 
sheepstealer. In his speech to the jury, 
he drew a glowing picture of the prisoner 
at the bar as a model husband and father 
—he was not married at all—a dutiful 
son, an exemplary citizen, virtuous, 
pious, industrious, inoffensive.’ At this 
point the prisoner in the dock could 
stand it no longer, and he exclaimed to 
those around him—‘‘I never knew be- 
fore that I bore so high a character.” 
Well, Sir, we have heard to-night the 
defender of British Rule in Ireland ex- 
tolling the virtues and excellencies of 
his client; and well may the prisoner at 
the bar in this case exclaim—‘‘ I never 
knew I was so beautiful, so virtuous, 
so meritorious, as all that.’”’” Only be- 
lieve the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and there is not the slightest need of 
changing anything—the slightest possi- 
bility of improving anything—in Ireland. 
Everything there is already perfect in 
the matter of government, law, and ad- 
ministration. There is not, if you believe 
him, a more fortunate spot on the face of 
the habitable globe. It is the home of 
happiness, peace, prosperity, of bene- 
ficent rule and abounding loyalty. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite cheer. You evidently think so 
too. You know all about it. You know 
Ireland better than we do. You are 
better entitled to speak for it than we, 
the Irish majority, are. Are you? But 
pray, by what right does your Party 
old those benches and rule the destinies 
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of England, but by the right of a Parlia- 
mentary majority? In virtue of a Par- 
liamentary majority, you say you are 
entitled to speak to the world for Eng- 
land ; while in virtue of a Parliamentary 
minority, you would claim to speak for 
Ireland. But, Sir, the question before 
the House is much wider, and greater, 
and more serious, than the merits of the 
Irish ‘ Bills” which the Government 
has promised. If it were a matter of a 
better or a worse Grand Jury law, or a 
better or a worse Intermediate Education 
Bill, I, for one, should hesitate to concur 
in an interposition like the present. The 
question we raise is that for which it 
may be said Parliament has been espe- 
cially convoked. We have been told in 
the Royal Speech of a possible danger 
near at hand, of precautions and prepa- 
rations that may be necessary for the 
defence of the power and stability of the 
Empire. Well, we have come forward 
to suggest the wisest precaution and the 
most potential preparation which the 
Government could make. The matter 
is glozed over by avoiding phrases, but 
the danger that you all mean is war—a 
war in which England will have to fight 
for her very existence as a nation. If 
that war break out, if it be not averted, 
as I hope it may be, England will find 
herself in such desperate strait as she 
has not known for 400 years. Your 
Army, small, but brave and fearless as 
ever, will behave with its traditional 
valour; wherever it may be sent, on 
whatever field it may fight, the Army of 
this country will exhibit those splendid 
qualities that have justly given it a 
world-wide fame. I would say as much 
for it, even were it not composed as 
largely as it is of my own brave country- 
men. But there is not a military man 
sitting in this House who does not know 
’ and feel the truth of what I say—that a 
recent memorable war in Europe has 
demonstrated that courage and prestige 
no longer compensate as largely as they 
used to do 60 years ago against over- 
whelming odds; and that your Army 
of 100,000 or 150,000 men would be 
utterly powerless before the hosts that 
now stand arrayed and disciplined on 
the Continent of Europe. Should this 
calamity befall, should this trouble for 
your existence arise, think you that it is 
upon inanimate sword and bayonet, and 
ship, and gun, rather than upon stalwart 
arms and patriotic enthusiasm, your best 
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reliance will be? Should that crisis 
come, right sure am I that amongst the 
English masses patriotic fervour will 
answer to your call. Throughout Eng- 
land and throughout Scotland it will be 
so; but will it be so in Ireland? In the 
spirit of the oath which I swore at that 
Table—and higher obligation still, by 
the duty I owe to conscience and to 
truth—I dare all misconception and out- 
ery, to deliver at this momentous crisis 
my solemn testimony and belief that if 
this Empire enters upon a struggle of 
such magnitude while Ireland is in 
the attitude which Hungary occupied 
towards Austria previous to Sadowa, 
the popular enthusiasm which you will 
receive in England and in Scotland 
will not respond to you in Ireland. 
[**Oh, oh!”?] I was prepared for your 
exclamations, and I do not complain, 
for the statement I have made is serious 
and naturally unwelcome; but time will 
vindicate the truth of my words and the 
integrity of my motives. Twenty or 
25 years ago there stood upon the floor 
of this House a band of Irish Members 
struggling, as we struggle now, to per- 
suade you to listen to Irish demands. 
Study for yourselves what was their 
fate; read for yourselves the lesson of 
that time. They were voted down, they 
were shouted down, they were laughed 
at, they were denounced or derided. 
You had in that day—as you always 
have—some gifted and eloquent Ivish- 
man in. your service to get up and do 
your work against his countrymen; to 
contradict their testimony; to tell you 
pleasant tidings which you hailed as 
gospel truths, while their honest warn- 
ings of danger were shrieked against 
as seditious incentives. John Francis 
Maguire and others ventured to say in 
this House, as I say now, that there 
was danger and disaffection in Ireland. 
They were set upon angrily as almost 
traitors. They were contradicted and 
contemned. This House, by overwhelm- 
ing voice, declared their testimony un- 
true, and that Ireland was peaceable, 
contented and loyal to the core. Alas! 
a year or two barely passed when events 
threw a terrible light on all this. At that 
very moment my unfortunate country- 
men were being sworn in by the thou- 
sand in a secret conspiracy for armed 
insurrection. Barely a few years passed 
away when the crowded dock, the con- 
vict ship, the penal gang, the triangle, 
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and the bloody lash—nay, the scaffold 
itself—furnished a frightful contradiction 
to the pleasant testimonies which you 

referred to believe; a frightful corro- 
fanation to the warnings you denounced 
and disregarded! What happened then ? 
Like the story of the recent Fenian 
amnesty which we have heard to-night 
—measures prayed for in vain in the 
hour of your tranquillity when concession 
would have grace and efficacy—were 
conceded amidst public disquietude and 
almost panic. Writing, some six weeks 
ago to a friend in the North of England 
—a fair-minded, a kindly-hearted, and a 
high-principled Englishman—yes, I be- 
lieve in the existence of such men, not 
in scores or hundreds but in hundreds of 
thousands—I complained of this, and 
asked how and why it was that English 
statesmen and politicians should thus 
put a premium on turbulence and revolt. 
Just look what has been the history of 
any great political measure passed for 
Ireland in our own generation. The ar- 
gument of Catholic Emancipation was 
exhausted in 1819. Its justice was as 
patent to all men in 1822 as at any time 
afterwards ; yet it was resisted and re- 
fused until, as the Duke of Wellington 
declared, civil war seemed inevitable. 
Was not that a mischievous lesson to 
Irishmen? The Tithe question you re- 
sisted until our land was reddened with 
blood. The Church question and the 
Land question—it is a story of recent 
years. A Land Bill was passed in 1870, 
after passions had been aroused, hearts 
broken, homes desolated by the thou- 
sand; after you had filled America with 
combustible elements that are at this 
moment a serious menace to England. 
In that struggle you broke the heart 
of Lucas and drove Gavan Duffy into 
exile; robbed Ireland of the services 
of a man whose genius and whose 
worth you have been glad to recognize 
at the Antipodes. The Land Bill, 
prayed for in 1850, was granted in part 
in 1870, after the terrible tragedy of 
Ballycohey had startled the Empire. In 
1868 you suddenly overthrew the Irish 
Church, because, as you avowed, of the 
spread of Fenianism. In the face of the 
men whose warnings you had angrily 
resented a few years previously, you 
came down to this House to concede in 
an hour of alarm what you had refused 
in the time of tranquillity. Is this nar- 
ration true or false? Am I, or am I 
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not, reciting facts known to you all? 
What do those facts show? That by 
some malign fatality, some calamitous 
coincidence, if nothing more, you scoff 
at men like my Colleagues and myself, 
who beseech you to be justin time. You 
resist concession in time of calm, and yield 
it only in the face of real or fancied peril. 
If it be not so, let someone get up to-night, 
and name for us any great national con- 
cession made to Ireland under any other 
circumstances. As it has been, perhaps, 
it is still to be. You will complain of my 
words; you will say I do not warn, but 
threaten ; and you will prefer to believe 
those who tell you the Irish masses are 
contented and well affected, as enthu- 
siastically ready as Englishmen could be 
to pour their blood in your defence. 
But I dare all risk of temporary misre- 
mime and blame. I look into the 
uture, and can await my vindication. 
Do not affect to mistake our position in 
this crisis of the Empire. We are not 
so many Members of a Party, or a sec- 
tion of this House. We are not so many 
advocates of this or that Bill. We are 
the national Representation of Ireland, 
here, in overwhelming majority, to de- 
mand the restoration of Parliamentary 
Rule and Constitutional Government. We 
are projecting no new proposal, like the 
friends of this or that great reform or 
amelioration. We are here to call for 
the restitution of what we enjoyed and 
possessed ; but which you wrung from 
us by means held to vitiate and render 
illegal every public transaction between 
man and man, between nation and na- 
tion. We want our own. Possession 
gives you no title to it, for no time runs 
against a claim asserted and renewed 
as ours has been from generation to 
generation. Legally, we stand to day 
where we stood 70 years ago. Restore 
to Ireland the reign of law; it is all 
she asks as the price of her friendship ; 
a price cheap indeed, for it takes nothing 
from you that belongs to you. The price 
of her friendship! You are now in view 
of a terrible emergency, possibly at hand, 
searching Europe through for Allies. 
Here we are to-night, empowered to offer 
you one worth the best you could else- 
where find—the alliance, the hearty 
friendship, the enthusiastic support of 
Ireland. I own, I have deep reason to 
wish this question settled, and to see a 
cordial feeling established between the 
two countries before dark clouds grow 
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darker, and while yet the reconciliation 
.can be free and generous, and efficacious. 
The peace, the happiness, the tranquillity 
of Ireland are most dear to me; and I 
do not wish to see my country desolated 
and destroyed by being made, perhaps, 
a battle-field of the coming struggle. I 
do not want the ghastly episode of some 
Continental despot, making what he 
would call a diversion in Ireland, wast- 
ing the blood and blasting the hopes of 
my country in a mere stroke of tactics 
to serve his own ends. I shudder when 
I think of such a possibility ; and I ap- 
peal to you—yes, unchilled by the fore- 
gone conclusion of your unwise refusal, 
I nevertheless raise and record my ap- 
peal to you and to the English nation 
to-night, to let us clasp hands in friend- 
ship on the only terms on which we can 
be either allies or friends. Be simply 
just. That you will be so yet, despite 
your customary refusals now, I am as 
convinced as I am of my own existence. 
It is the time which, with your customary 
unwisdom, you may select for such a 
step, that alone disquiets me. Fear not ; 
be boldly just. Remember that one of 
the first acts of the liberated Irish Par- 
liament was to vote 5,000 Irish seamen 
to the Imperial Navy in a dire emer- 
gency. I tell you that your present 
position is weakness. ustria tried 
your present policy towards Hungary, 
and changed it after Sadowa. I hope 
and pray you will wait for no such 
hour to accept the proffered hand and 
secure the ready aid of the brave and 
gallant Irish nation. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I feel that there are some ob- 
servations in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member who has just sat down 
which ought not to be allowed to pass 
without one word of comment. Those 
who have listened to that speech cannot 
but admire, as they always admire, the 
eloquence of his language and the ear- 
nestness with which he appears to 
speak ; but I trust that the sentiments 
to which he has given expression are 
but sentiments which come from the 
fervour of the moment, and that they do 
not express any opinion deliberately 
formed, either by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself or by any consider- 
able portion of his countrymen. There 
ought to be no mistake about this mat- 
ter. There is no disposition on the part 
of any Member representing an English 
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or a Scottish constituency in this House 
—there is no disposition in any part of 
the United Kingdom—to deny Ireland 
full and fair consideration for every 
ievance which she may wish to bring 
orward, or full consideration of any 
measure which her Representatives de- 
sire. We know perfectly well that in 
different parts of the country there will 
be differences of opinion, and in this 
House there will at all times be perfect 
readiness to learn what the Members 
for Ireland desire to bring forward, to 
listen to every argument, to give them 
a full consideration, and to reply to 
them where they appear to demand a 
reply, and to give them due weight 
where a reply is not to be found. But 
it ought to be distinctly understood that 
there is an equal determination on the 
part of the Members of this House not 
to consent to the sort of demands which 
have just been made by the hon. and 
learned Member, especially under pre- 
sent circumstances. The Parliament of 
this country is charged with the duty of 
considering and legislating for the inte- 
rests of every part of the United King- 
dom, and Ireland certainly has had as 
full a share of the time, sympathy, and 
the attention of this Parliament as any 
other part of the United Kingdom, and 
I can promise on behalf of the House 
that any measure brought forward will 
not fail to receive careful, attentive, and 
respectful consideration. I am quite 
sure that, looking to the ability and 
eloquence of those who represent the 
Irish constituencies, that the merits of 
every such measure will not fail to be 
duly represented. But I am loth to be- 
lieve that there is any foundation or 
substance in some of the over-fervid re- 
marks in which the hon. and learned 
Member has just indulged, particularly 
in his observation that in a time of na- 
tional emergency Ireland might be found 
to be a source of weakness to this coun- 
try. Iam ready and willing to believe 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has been carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment, and has done injustice 
to himself and injustice to those whom 
he represents. If we were conscious in 
our hearts that there was any feeling of 
injustice towards that portion of our do- 
minions we should indeed feel weak ; 
but it is because we have the most per- 
fect consciousness that it is the desire of 
every Member of Parliament and every 
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Government that has been in power in 
this country for a long time past to do 
full and complete justice, so far as they 
can clearly see their way to it, to every 
Irish interest—it is because we feel that, 
that we believe we are strong in that re- 
spect. It is because we know the jus- 
tice of our position, and are ready and 
willing to listen with the most perfect 
respect and willingness, and to give full 
consideration to what you say, that we 
assure you that is language which should 
not be used, not the way to carry any 
point you may desire to carry; and that 
it is not the way in which the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom should 
conduct its deliberations. I earnestly 
trust we have heard to-night such lan- 
guage as we may not be called upon to 
hear again. 

Mr. MELDON hoped the Govern- 
ment would now consent to an adjourn- 
ment of the debate, in view of the large 
number of points which remained for 
discussion by the Irish Members, and 
which would require serious considera- 
tion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should not object to an 
adjournment, it being understood that 
the debate would be continued to-mor- 
row. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 18th January, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirree—Intemper- 
ance, appointed. 

Punitic Brut — First Reading — Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Election of Members) * (1). 


INTEMPERANCE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Moved that a Select Committee be appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring into the prevalence 
of habits of intemperance, and into the manner 
in which those habits have been affected by 
recent legislation and other causes.—( The Earl 
of Cork.) ‘ 


Motion agreed to. 
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21, The Lords following 


mmittee : 


And, on Jan 
were named of the 


L. Abp. Canterbury. V. Gordon. 

L. Abp. York. V. Hutchinson. 

D. Westminster. L. Bp. Peterborough. 
E. Shaftesbury. L. Bp. Exeter. 

E. Belmore. L. Bp. Carlisle. 

E. Onslow. L. Hartismere. 

E. Morley. L. Penrhyn. 

E. Dudley. L. Aberdare. 

E. Kimberley. L. Cottesloe. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chairman. 


THE EASTERN PAPERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE called the atten- 
tion of the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil to the fact that though two sets of 
Papers on the Eastern Question were 
presented to the House of Commons last 
night and were distributed to the Mem- 
bers of that House this morning, and 
had been published in the newspapers 
of that morning, neither of those Papers 
had been delivered to their Lordships, 
and only the first had reached the 
House at all. On inquiry at the pro- 
per office he found that the second of 
these Papers would not be delivered till 
Monday. He did not in the least 
complain of the early distribution of 
these Papers to the newspapers, for he 
thought it was a great convenience and 
advantage to the public to have this in- 
telligence early and quickly dissemi- 
nated. But he thought it was desirable 
that the distribution of Public Docu- 
ments of this nature should be delivered 
simultaneously to the two Houses of the 
Legislature. 

Taz Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he concurred in the last 
observation of his noble Friend. In the 
absence of his noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, he pre- 
sented Papers on the Eastern Question 
last night, and he had been under the im- 
pression that they included the two sets, 
and that both were ready for distribu- 
tion. He would make inquiry as to the 
second set, and also on the subject of 
an earlier distribution of Papers pre- 
sented to their Lordships’ House. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (ELEC- 
TION OF MEMBERS) BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill for altering the mode of the election of 

the members of the Metropolitan Board of 

Works—Was presented by The Earl of CampEr- 

pown ; read 1*. (No. 1.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
past Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 18th January, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — New Warts Issvep — For 
Greenock, v. James Johnstone Grieve, esquire, 
Chiltern Hundreds; for Leith District of 
Burghs, v. Donald Robert Macgregor, esquire, 
Manor of Northstead. - 

Szxrect Commirree—Hours of Polling (Metro- 
polis), appointed. 

Pustic Bruuts—Resolutions in Committee—Or- 
dered—First Reading—Permissive Prohibitory 
Liquor* [24]; Intoxicating Liquors (Ire- 
land)* [38]; Divine Worship Facilities * 

46]; Money Laws (Ireland) * [54]; Clerical 
isabilities * [57]; Intoxicating Liquors (Li- 
cences) (Ireland) * [70]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Public Health (Ire- 
land) * [1]; Linen and Yarn Halls (Dublin) * 
[2]; Factories and Workshops * (3); Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) * [4]; Sale o 


Officers’ Qualifications * [62]; Ancient Monu- 
ments * [63] ; He (Ireland) * [64]; 
Voters (Ireland) (No. 2)* [65]; Public 
Health Act (1875) Amendment* [66]; 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment * [67]; Borough Voters* [68]; 
Criminal Law Practice Amendment* [69]; 
Election of Aldermen (Cumulative Vote) * 
(71]; Blind and Deaf-Mute Children (Educa- 
tion) * [72]; Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration * [73]; Vaccination Law (Penal- 
ties) * [74]; Church Rates (Scotland) * [75]; 
Racecourses (Licensing) * [76] ; Parliamentary 
and Municipal Franchise (Lreland)* [77]; 
Irish Peerage * [78]. 


QUESTIONS. 
2790 — 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
BLACK SEA, BOSPHORUS, AND 
DARDANELLES.—QUESTION. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 


Intoxi- | asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


cating Liquors on Sunday * [5]; Voters tire. Whether Her Majesty’s Government can 


land) * fel County Infirmaries, &c. (Ire- 
land) * [7]; Rating of Towns (Ireland) * [8]; 
Glebe Loans (Ireland) * [9] ; County Courts * 


resent to Parliament any Report or 
emorandum already in existence, or 


[10]; Employers’ Liability for Injuries* [11]; | to be prepared for the purpose, giving 
Women’s Disabilities Removal * [12]; Te-| the history of the political conditions 
nants’ Improvements (Ireland) * [13]; Parlia-| established at different times with re- 


mentary Elections (Metropolis) * [14]; Queen 
Anne’s Bounty * [15]; Colonial Marriages * 


ference to the navigation of the Black 


[16]; Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Elec-| Sea, the Bosphorus, and the Darda- 


Capital Punishment Abolition* [19 
cipal Franchise (Ireland) * [20]; 

&c. (Scotland) * [21]; Town Councils, Local 
Boards, and other Local Governing Bodies * 


; Muni- 


Boe Ps Waste Lands om (19); [18]; | nelles? 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 


ospitals, QUER, in reply, said, he had inquired 
at the Foreign Office, and found that 


; Entails and Settlements Limitation*| of the kind referred to by his hon. 


BE Criminal Law Evidence Amendment *| there was no Report or Memorandum 
23 


26]; Queen’s Colleges and University (Ire-} Friend which could be presented to 


)* [26]; Habitual Drunkards* [27]; 
Real Estate Intestacy * [28]; Hypothec 


Parliament; but there would be no 


(Scotland) * [29]; Medical Act (1858) Amend- | Objection to lay on the Table extracts 
ment * [30]; Tenant Right rend) « 31];| from the various Treaties bearing on 
) 


Marri omen’s Property (Scotlan 
Parliamentary Electors Registration* [33 
Public Parks (Scotland) * [34]; Valuation * 
35]; Cruelty to Animals* [36]; Public 


*[32);| the subject, if his hon. Friend would 
| move for them. 


ths and Washhouses* [37]; Agricultural] PUBLIC BUSINESS—SUNDAY CLOSING 


Tenants (Security for _ Improvements) * [39]; 
Sea Fisheries (Ireland)* [40]; Union Officers 
ots dows (41]; Union Justices (Ireland) * 


IN IRELAND.—QUESTION. 
Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 


42}; Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Law | Secretary for Ireland, If he can state 


Amendment * [43]; Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) * [44]; House 


what course Her Majesty’s Government 


Occupiers Disqualification Removal * [5 intend to pursue with reference to the 


Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment * 


47];| question of Sunday Closing in Ire- 


Training Schools and Ships * [48]; Hypothec | land ? 


(Scotland) (No. 2)* [49]; Land Tenure (Ire- 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 


\* . 4 Y 2) ‘ 
yon. BBS 3 a someplace Sir, I observe that the hon. Member for 


(Ireland) * [61]; Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister * 


62]; Gun Licence Act (1870)| Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) has 


Amendment * [53]; Tenant Right (Ulster) * | already given Notice of his intention to 

[54] Moree? (se) Bt ‘aon Wee move for leave to introduce a Bill on 
~ ; ; } this subject. If the provisions of that 
Purchase) * [58]; C D A . GOR eB 

Coal * £69 [ Deatitute Childron (Ireland) * Bill are identical with those of the mea- 

[60]; Inhabited House Duty * [61]; Medical | sure brought in last Session by the hon. 





























Member for Londonderry County (Mr. 
R. Smyth), Her Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to take the same course 
with regard to it as they took last year. 
They will support its earlier stages, but 
reserve to themselves the right to move 
such Amendments as may appear ad- 
visable in Committee. I cannot doubt 
that the hon. Member for Roscommon 
will take every means in his power to 
secure opportunities for the discussion 
of his Bill by the House; but, if neces- 
sary, the Government will be prepared 
to aid him in obtaining greater facilities 
for this purpose, with the view of secur- 
ing, so far as we are able, that a settle- 
ment of the question shall be arrived at 
this Session, and shall not be delayed, 
as was the case last year, from want of 
time. 


CONVICT PRISONS—THE COMMISSION. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he can state to the House 
the scope of the inquiry about to be 
held with reference to Convict Prisons, 
and whether its proceedings will be 
public? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he had made the terms of the 
Commission which was about to issue 
as wide as possible, in order that the 
Commissioners might inquire into any 
matter which they thought bore upon 
the question. As to the mode of the 
inquiry, he believed that, according to 
the practice usual in such cases, that 
rested with the Commissioners them- 
selves. He was quite sure the noble 
Lord at the head of the Commission 
would do everything that was fair and 
right. For his own part, he should offer 
no opposition to the inquiry being held 
in public, if it appeared that by such 
means more ample justice would be 
done than was likely to result from a 
private inquiry. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Will it be a Royal 
Commission ? 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Yes. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—SIMONY LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LEATHAM asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a 
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Bill, during the present Session, which 
shall give effect to a Resolution passed 
unanimously by this House, viz.— 

“That it is desirable to adopt measures for 
preventing simoniacal evasion of the Law, and 
checking abuses in the sale of livings in private 
patronage ?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he saw no possibility of the Go- 
vernment being able, in the present 
Session, to introduce a Bill of the kind 
indicated in the Question of the hon. 
Member. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER—COLONIAL LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether any Colonies 
which have passed Bills for legalizing 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
since 1874 have forwarded the same for 
Her Majesty’s sanction; and, if so, if 
he will specify the names of such Co- 
lonies, the dates at which such Bills 
were received, and the dates at which 
such sanction (if any) was given, or the 
reasons for delay ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, since 1874 
Bills for legalizing marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister have been for- 
warded for Her Majesty’s sanction 
from the Governments of New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Western Aus- 
tralia. The New South Wales Bill was 
received on September 27, 1875. Her 
Majesty’s assent was communicated by 
despatch, dated December 8, 1875. The 
Queensland Bill was received on the 
15th of November, 1875. Objections 
being entertained against it as being 
ultra vires, it was referred to the Lord 
Chancellor, by whom certain recom- 
mendations were made, and in due 
course forwarded to the Colony. An 
amended Bill was received at the Co- 
lonial Office on the 21st of September, 
1877, and was again referred to the 
Lord Chancellor, by whom it has been 
approved, and an Order in Council for its 
confirmation has now been made. The 
Western Australian Bill was received 
on the 16th of December, 1876. As it 
appeared to be open to somewhat similar 
0 penne as the original Queensland 
Bill, it was referred to the Law Officers, 
and Amendments were suggested by 
despatch, dated February 22, 1877. An 
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amended Bill was received on the 22nd 
of October, 1877, and is at this moment 
under the consideration of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o0do— 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MA. 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [17th January.]|—[See p. 
126. ]} 

And which Amendment was, at the 
end of the Question, to add the following 
paragraph :— 

“We humbly represent to your Majesty 
that, while we are glad to observe that the 
questions of the Grand Jury Laws and Inter- 
mediate Education in Ireland are to be brought 
before Parliament, and we await informa- 
tion on the nature and scope of the proposals 
which may be submitted, we humbly assure 
Your Majesty that we shall regard it as the 
duty of Parliament, on the earliest opportunity 
in the present condition of public affairs, to 
consider, ina wise and conciliatory spirit, the 
national demands which the Irish people have 
repeatedly raised.” —(Mr. Henry.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. MELDON rose to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Galway, and would implore the House 
seriously to consider it. He wished first 
to point out that it was not an Amend- 
ment that went to the question of Home 
Rule, but only to the systematic refusal 
of the House to redress the many 

ievances brought before it by Irish 

embers. This was not the first 
Amendment moved by Irish Members 
on the Address. In 1874 an Amend- 
ment was moved that there should be an 
inquiry into the causes of the discontent 
that existed in Ireland, and on that oc- 
casion an argument was used which cer- 
tainly had much force in it. They were 
told that if they could only substantiate 
any grievances, the House would be 
ready to redress them. The complaint 
they now made was, in substance, that 
the promises given in 1874 had not been 
carried out. It was that policy of sys- 
tematically rejecting the demands of the 
Irish people, and of contemptuously 
kicking out every Bill the Irish Repre- 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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sentatives brought in for the redress of 
grievances, that gave them so much and 
such just cause of complaint. He should 
wish to call attention to the position of 
the Irish Party in that House. They 
were placed between two Parties—the 
Party of action in Ireland, who did not 
believe in Parliamentary action, and the 
Party who trusted in Parliament to re- 
dress all Irish grievances. He was not 
about to bring the question of Home 
Rule before the House, but to point to 
the results of the efforts of the Irish 
Party during the last few Sessions. It 
had been remarked last evening that the 
Amendment was inopportune, in conse- 
quence of the insignificance of the ques- 
tions that it raised as compared with the 
vast interests now at stake. But he 
would ask whether the question of assi- 
milating the borough franchise in Ire- 
land to that of England was an insignifi- 
cant one? What reason was there that 
the people of Ireland should be placed 
upon a different political footing from 
those of England and Scotland? How 
had that question been received by that 
House? A Conservative Government 
had conceded household suffrage to Eng- 
land and Scotland, but when a similar 
measure was proposed respecting Ire- 
land, it was met by a Party movement 
and refused. The borough franchise 
was a most important question, and he 
considered that its rejection struck at 
the root of all Constitutional agitation in 
Ireland, and was calculated to give rise 
to agitation of another character. When 
questions of importance like that were 
brought forward in an argumentative 
manner, it was not right to treat them 
with silence. Such treatment surely 
could not be defended. Ireland was 
one part of the Kingdom the people of 
which did not enjoy the benefit of politi- 
eal power. The demands which they 
made were perfectly reasonable, and he 
submitted that those demands ought to 
be treated with proper respect. He ad- 
mitted that the question of the registra- 
tion of Parliamentary voters in Ireland 
was a small one, but at the same time he 
could not see why the legislation for Ire- 
land on this subject should be more un- 
favourable to the voters than that for 
England and Scotland. Then, again, 
there was the question of the Irish mu- 
nicipal franchise, which for some unac- 
countable reason was placed on a diffe- 





rent footing from that of England. These 
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were not Home Rule measures, but had 
for their object the assimilation of the 
laws of the two countries. He com- 
plained that the House of Commons had 
systematically declined to discuss all 
these questions, and had thereby weak- 
ened the hands of those who sought to 
remove Irish grievances by Parliamen- 
tary action. The release of the political 

risoners had been refused with insult 
ast Session, yet for some unknown rea- 
son certain of them had been released 
during the Recess, but it could not be 
said that their release had been granted 
in answer to the prayer of the Irish 
people. The speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Plunket) endorsed the 
policy which had been adopted here— 
namely, that of disregarding the wishes 
of the people of Ireland. That sort of 
speech was calculated to do more mis- 
chief than any adverse vote in that 
House. It was a speech that might 
have been delivered ore a constitu- 
tional club, but he certainly regretted 
from the bottom of his heart that it had 
been delivered in that House. When- 
ever the hon. and learned Gentleman 
sought to be argumentative his speech 
almost answered itself. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had proved most 
conclusively that the House would not 
remedy the grievance of Ireland with 
reference to the University question, for 
he had told them that as far back as 1845 
the University question was a grievance 
which the Government were bound to 
take up. It was because that duty was 
felt that the Act for the establishment of 
the Queen’s University and the Queen’s 
Colleges was passed. Up tothe present 
moment that Act was almost a dead 
letter. The Irish Members were asked 
why they did not themselves introduce a 
reasonable scheme which might be ac- 
cepted as a settlement. The hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) did introduce such a measure, and 
what was its fate? Why, it was igno- 
miniously kicked out of the House, the 
English Members of which did not even 
think it worth discussion. That ques- 
tion had agitated the people of Ire- 
land probably more than any other ques- 
tion. Where England or Scotland was 
concerned, the House was in favour of 
religious education, but on this Univer- 
sity question, on which the people of 
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servatives would act in accordance with 
their own principles, Conservative joined 
with Liberal Members in kicking out 
the Bill. What the House ought rather 
to have done would have been to have 
admitted the grievance—to have ad- 
mitted the principle of the measure, and 
then said—‘ The Bill goes too far, in 
our opinion, but we shall strive to amend 
it.” But they did nothing of the kind. 
Was it their policy to kick out every 
measure introduced by Home Rule 
Members? The Home Rule Members 
had the Pee difficulty in getting the 
people of Ireland to believe that any of 
their grievances would be remedied by 
Constitutional means. He was the last 
man who would like to hold outa threat, 
but as a matter of conscience he could 
not allow the debate to close without en- 
dorsing to a very great extent the senti- 
ments expressed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan). As 
far as he could judge, if this country 
should become a party to the war on the 
Eastern Question, no help need be looked 
for from Ireland. [‘‘Oh!”] This was 
a most opportune moment for acting to- 
wards Ireland in a conciliatory spirit, 

and it would be far better if reforms were 
granted instead of being wrung from 

unwilling hands. If they asked too 

much, that was no reason for acceding 
to nothing at all. Their complaint was 

that this Parliament had systematically 

rejected everything that they had asked 

for. The Land Bill, the Church Bill, 

and the Emancipation Bill, were only got 

from fear; and the Amendments to the 

Prisons Bill were only granted after an 

attitude of defiance had been set up by 

Irish Members. He hoped that they 

would have some expression from the 

Government in favour of their demands. 

If the Government pursued the course 

hitherto adopted, they would endanger 

the peace of this country. On the Sun- 

day question they had nine-tenths of 

the Irish Members in favour of it, but 

they were denied that boon by the Con- 

servative Government. He hoped that 

they would not refuse the just demands 

of Ireland. This was a question of the 

most serious moment, and he asked that 

they should not be compelled to resort to 

unconstitutional action. 

Mr. HERMON reminded the hon. and 

learned Member who had just spoken 

that the strongest opposition offered in 

that House to the measure for closing 





Ireland might have expected thatthe Con- 
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ublic-houses on Sunday in Ireland came 
ioe hon. Gentlemen on his own side. 
He repudiated the imputation made on 
the previous evening, that English Mem- 
bers took no interest or concern in Irish 
measures. For himself he had always 
been a patient listener to Irish debates. 
He never interrupted them; and, al- 
though English Members as a rule did 
not speak on Irish questions, they did 
their best to obtain information on them 
and to understand them to the best of 
their ability, and it was unfair to assert, 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare had done, that the demands of 
the Irish Members were treated with 
scorn. He was very much struck, he 
might say distressed, by some of the in- 
flammatory language used by his hon. 
Friends opposite last night. The hon. 
Members for Wexford and Louth made 
use of language which he believed both 
hon. Members in their calmer moments 
must think a little too strong. The 
Irish Members were, no doubt, better 
acquainted than himself with Ireland ; 
but it must strike commercial men like 
himself that the procedure of last night 
was not exactly the panacea for Irish 
wrongs. He was not aware whether 
hon. Members addressed the same style 
of language to their constituents, but if 
they did he thought it most unwise. 
The best thing for Ireland would be to 
establish commercial enterprise there ; 
but after the speeches of last night what 
capitalists would venture their money to 
build mills and establishments upon 
what, according to hon. Members op- 
posite, was a volcano? He did not ex- 
actly understand what hon. Gentlemen 
meant by ‘‘the national demand” of 
Treland ; but if the grievances of which 
they complained were real, and if they 
wished greater attention to be given to 
the Bills they introduced, let them choose 
a more suitable mode of making such 
a proposal than by way of an Amend- 
ment to the Address. There was a good 
deal of talk about Home Rule, but he 
never met with anyone who could tell him 
exactly what it meant. If they merely 
wanted to have in Ireland an institu- 
tion analogous to the London Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, or to manage their 
own railways, canals, gas, water, and 
matters of that sort, he would heartily 
go with them, for Irishmen themselves 
knew more about those things than that 
House generally could do. Irish Mem- 
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bers were rised that they could not 
ass every Bill they introduced, or per- 
aps none of them. Now, private Mem- 
bers from Lancashire and other parts of 
England experienced just the same diffi- 
culty in getting their Bills beyond the 
second reading; but they did not there- 
fore turn round and say that their Bills 
were ‘“ignominiously kicked out by the 
House,” as had been said by the last 
speaker. He protested against such ex- 
aggerated language and maintained that, 
whether they were English, Scotch, or 
Irish Members, they were all one brother- 
hood, and equally bound to do their best 
for every part of the United Kingdom. 
Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had listened very carefully to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon), because he 
knew there was no man more capable of 
putting forward all the arguments that 
could be advanced in favour of the pro- 
position he was advocating. In sup- 
porting this Amendment the hon. and 
learned Member had said he did not 
refer particularly to the question of 
Home Rule, because it was not raised 
by this Amendment. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Mr. MELDON: I said it was nota 
question of Home Rule alone, but of 
disregarding all demands of the Irish 
people, and enumerated several of them. 
Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that was exactly what he had understood, 
that this was not specifically a Home 
Rule Amendment, but intended to cover 


the general legislation for Ireland. He. 


was sorry that the expression “ igno- 
miniously kicked out” had been used 
by the hon. and learned Member. There 
were introduced in the course of the 
Session a great many measures that 
were not palatable to the majority of the 
House—the Permissive Bill, for instance 
—which he did not support. Those mea- 
sures were very carefully considered by 
the House, and many of them were re- 
jected on the second reading, or, in the 
hon. and learned Member’s words, “‘ig- 
nominiously kicked out.” The Bill for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was repeatedly 
rejected or ‘‘ignominiously kicked out ; ” 
but those who supported it did not go to 
their constituents and tell them that in 


consequence of its rejection they must . 


no longer place confidence in Parliament. 
If that were done, the Constitutional 
system would not go on at all. He 
would briefly refer to those measures 
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which had been mentioned, and first of 
all to the Borough Franchise Bill. That 
measure had been supported by almost 
the whole vote of the Opposition the 
Session before last, and was only de- 
feated by a majority of about 80. Surely 
the Bill had been treated in no excep- 
tional manner, though he regretted it 
was not possible to carry it; they had 
voted for it, and that was all that was 
in their power. What was done was 
done within the Constitutional action of 
that House. There was nothing to com- 
plain of ; they would only have to wait, 
and no doubt many of their most 
cherished plans would ultimately pass 
into law. Let them remember how 
many years the English Members had 
waited for household suffrage. The pro- 
posal had been brought forward for 20 
years by Mr. Baines, who was the hon. 
Member for Leeds, and it had not yet 
been carried. It was true that there 
were other measures which were pro- 
posed by Irish Members, and which did 
not pass the House. There was the 
Municipal Corporations Bill, which was 
supported by almost all the Members 
on that side of the House, and yet they 
were not successful, because the occu- 
pants of those benches were in a ma- 
jority. The Scotch Members were fre- 
quently bringing forward a Bill on 
Hypothec. That was ——. by Con- 
servative Members— willingly or un- 
willingly—as well as Liberals, but that 
Bill had been lost over and over again, 
yet the Scotch Members did not consider 
that as ignominious treatment of the 
Scotch people. Those were two prin- 
cipal measures referred to by the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon). The third was the education 
question, which everyone knew was a 
very difficult question ; but he did not 
think that the history of the Irish Uni- 
versity Education Bill which was intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich was one of great 
encouragement to future Ministers to 
take up the subject, and he was not sur- 
prised that successive Prime Ministers 
had tried to evade dealing with it. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
had alluded to the treatment of the 
religious question in connection with 
Irish Education; but he (Sir William 
Harcourt) must confess that he had 
always been under the impression that 
no advantage was given by the State to 
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England which was not equally extended 
to religious education in Ireland. He 
believed, in fact, that the condition of 
the two countries in that respect was 
identical; and so far as he was con- 
cerned he had always given, and should 
always give, his vote in favour of making 
the law in Ireland on that subject similar 
to that of England. If the different 
sections in that House were to say that 
because they had failed in carrying the 
measures they had introduced they 
thought it necessary to bring forward 
an Amendment to the Address, he did 
not see how the Business of the Legis- 
lature was to be carried on; and, as far 
as he could judge, he did not think the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
had made out his case. The Irish Mem- 
bers had not been ignominiously treated 
by the House ; they had received the sup- 
ort of many who were not Irish Mem- 
ers, and they had not been successful ; 
but he could not see how the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare could con- 
stitute out of this a national grievance. 
Mr. SHAW said, he had been greatly 
pained by an expression used by the hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) on the previous 
evening, namely, that the Home Rule 
Members were masquerading. If that 
had any meaning at all it meant that they 
were dishonést in bringing the question 
before the House, and that they only 
meant it for their constituencies. Now, 
they could have no possible motive for 
masquerading as Home Rulers. Speaking 
generally, there was hardly a Member of 
the Party who would not bereturned with- 
out professing it. It was, therefore, un- 
Parliamentary in the highest degree to use 
such language with respect to the Irish 
Members. If he did not believe in Home 
Rule he should feel himself unworthy of 
standing up in the House and looking 
honest men in the face. As to the 
Amendment being inopportune, he con- 
tended that Irish Members had a Con- 
stitutional right to bring their grievances 
forward on the Address in Answer to the_ 
Queen’s Speech. They were told by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt), that they must 
bring forward their measures again and 
again, and wait paitently for the attain- 
ment of their objects. The Home 
Rulers, however, were in this position, 
that they could never become a majority 
in the House. There was just a possi- 
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bility that 15 years hence the Gentlemen 
on the other side might be required to 
change places, and there was some hope 
that at the end of that time the questions 
referred to might receive more attentive 
consideration. The Home Rule Party, 
however, could never become a majority, 
and they were thrown about in a shuttle- 
cock fashion between the two great 
Parties, while nothing practical was done 
to remove the grievances of which they 
complained. He had never brought in 
a Bill, because he knew it was hopeless 
to pass it. It was only when either of 
the great Parties in the State, for their 
own Party purposes, hoped to arouse the 
country on some popular question or to 
meet some exigency of the moment, that 
they wished to legislate on Irish subjects. 
They were taken up by them not because 
Treland wanted legislation, or that it was 
reasonable or in accordance with the 
desire of the people, but because it suited 
their own purposes, and then they threw 
it to Ireland just as a bone was thrown 
to a hungry dog. He had known in- 
stances where Liberal Members had voted 
upon the principle of ‘follow my leader”’ 
—they disliked the principle of the Bill, 
but they voted for it because they were 
bound as Party men to follow their Leader, 
and they did so with expressions of hate 
and contempt for the Irish for whose be- 
nefit they were professedly legislating. 
It was not right for the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University or for a 
Member of the Government to scoff at 
Irish Members as if they were not in 
earnest, by telling them that if they 
brought forward measures they would 
be attentively considered in that House. 
The hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hermon) had warned them against the 
danger of diverting by agitation English 
capital from Ireland. Well, he would 
be glad if England would leave Ireland 
her own capital, but the capital of Ire- 
land tended to flow over to England; 
and as to England’s investments in Ire- 
land he must say that he had hardly 
ever known any of them succeed; while 
undertakings carried on by Irishmen in 
Ireland almost always succeeded, those 
carried on by Englishmen almost always 
failed. This arose from the fact that Eng- 
lishmen when they embarked their capi- 
tal in Ireland refused to take the honest 
advice of Irishmen who knew their coun- 
try, and believed that such advice was 
given for the purpose of cheating them. 
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He was therefore by no means desirous 
of seeing an extensive investment of 
English capital in Ireland. He admitted 
that many of the questions which had 
received attention would not have justi- 
fied the present action; but the three 
great questions which formed the basis 
of their movement were the Land Ques- 
tion, the Education Question, and Home 
Rule; and these were of such momentous 
importance as to justify them, however 
unpleasant it might be to many hon. 
Members, in proposing an Amendment 
on the Address. With respect to tho 
Land Laws, notwithstanding the Bill of 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich, 
evictions were still frequent. Recently 
in the county of Cork the agent of an 
absentee landlord raised the rent of a 
small holding on which the buildings, 
the roads, and the drainage had all been 
constructed by the tenant from £16 to 
£30 a-year, and when the tenant remon- 
strated the agent wrote—‘‘ If you do not 
pay the rent at once it will be raised to 
£40, or you will be evicted.’ Well, it 
might be said that in such a case the 
tenant might claim compensation and 
leave, butwhat would bethe result? That 
he would be driven to become a labourer, 
and he, for one, did not think that any 
landowner had such a right of property 
in his land as to entitle him to have the 
power of injuring the community. Pro- 
perty in land differed fundamentally from 
other property. It was derived from so- 
ciety and subject to the control of the 
community as represented by the Legis- 
lature. They took possession of it with- 
out the consent of the landlord when 
they required it for any public purpose, 
and if the owner used it for any purpose 
injurious to the community they pre- 
vented him. Now, he believed that the 
absolute power of causeless eviction wasin 
Ireland an enormous injury to the State. 
He believed that it would be very easy, 
without dealing unfairly with the land- 
lord, to introduce such improvements 
into the law as would prevent the possi- 
bility of the occurrence of cases like that 
to which he had just referred, and it 
was, he thought, the duty of the State 
to make those amendments. No one, in 
his opinion, should be turned out of an 
agricultural holding without notice to 
quit, upon which should be set forth in 
= English the reasons for turning 

im out, as to the validity of which rea- 
sons a Judge of the land should be em- 
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powered to adjudicate. In this way the 
tenant would have security of tenure, 
while, instead of losing, the landlords 
would find the value of their property 
increased. Here, then, was the Educa- 
tion question. This was one of an ur- 
gent kind, because at present it was dif- 
ficult to find an adequate number of 
young men educated sufficiently for the 
situations open to them. He believed 
that this question might be settled easily 
enough but for the bigotry on both sides 
of the House. It might be settled either 
by the right hon. Gentlemen on the 
front benches, or by a meeting of Irish 
Members, from which Members of the 
Cabinet were excluded. He had quite 
sufficient confidence in the good sense 
and feeling of the Members from the 
North of Ireland to feel confident that 
this could be done. But the truth was 
that against any scheme which could be 
satisfactory to Ireland there would be 
such an outcry on the part of Exeter 
Hall that no Government dared to pro- 
pose it. Then as to Home Rule. He 
believed it would be the wisest measure 
for England and Ireland, and that it 
was the only way in which this question 
could be settled and by which the diffi- 
culties between the two countries could 
be removed. He knew that the states- 
men on both sides were pledged against 
it, but he did not attach much importance 
to that. The country, however, was 
now in a state of political collapse, and 
there were forces moving under the sur- 
face of society which would soon manifest 
themselves ; and the people would say— 
“We will get rid of the great Liberal 
Leaders if they don’t know how to lead 
us.” It might not, and probably would 
not, be long before there would be 
another upheaval of the forces of society 
in Europe to which the recent extension 
of the franchise and the increase of de- 
mocratic influence would give great 
power in England. Was it, then, wise 
for the Conservative Party to fling away 
70 or 80 Irish votes which were entirely 
Conservative, as far as all social matters 
were concerned? He trusted Home Rule 
Members had not hitherto flung them- 
selves into any Radical movements. He 
would himself like to see this grand old 
country work out her destinies in her 
old way. He would regret to touch any 
of her institutions, and, although a Dis- 
senter, would not willingly vote for the 
Disestablishment of the Church ; but the 
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refusal of Home Rule would drive the 
Irish Members to ally themselves with 
extreme Parties, in order to carry the 
question they had at heart. As sure as 
they kicked their Bills out and refused 
to remedy the grievances of which they 
complained, they would meddle with the 
English Land Laws and the English 
Church, and would ally themselves with 
the Parties from whom alone they 
could expect to obtain assistance in 
their main objects. They must respect 
themselves, and they must make them- 
selves respected ; and they must, there- 
fore, take the course he had indicated 
if they were driven to it, in order to 
show not the people of England, but the 
ruling classes, that they were not on the 
right path in treating Ireland as they 
had done and were doing. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON observed that the 
hon. Member who had just spoken had 
a perfect right to express the sentiments 
which prevailed in the part of thecountry 
with which he was connected. As a Re- 
presentative of another section of the 
Irish people, he claimed an equal right 
to express their views. It was too much 
the custom to talk of the Roman Catho- 
lics as if they were the Irish people, 
ignoring altogether the Protestant com- 
munity. He ventured to express the 
feeling that animated a large and loyal 
portion of the inhabitants of Ireland who 
were determined to maintain the integ- 
rity of this great Empire, and desirous 
of upholding the interests and the 
honour of England. He should have 
been silent on that occasion if he had 
consulted his own feelings, but after the 
views which had been enunciated and 
given as representing the Irish people, 
it would be nothing less than a crime in 
one holding the opinions he held if he 
remained passive under such a calumny. 
They had been accused of joining on 
that side of the House in a conspiracy of 
silence. Well, that was the only kind 
of conspiracy in which hon. Members 
coming from Ireland who sat on his 
side of the House joined. He might 
speak plainly because he was at one with 
many Irish Members opposite on many 
topics; but on this occasion, when the 
integrity of the Empire was threatened 
covertly by this Amendment of the Ad- 
dress, he could have neither act nor 
part in their proceeding. If this Motion 
meant anything, it meant Home Rule; 
and if Home Rule meant anything, it 














Address in 
meant the disintegration of this great 
country. Lord Macaulay, in one of the 
most memorable speeches delivered in 


that House upon the question of Repeal, 
brought before it in 1833, said— 


“T defy the hon. and learned Member, there- 

fore, to find a reason for having a Parliament 
at Dublin, which will not be just as good a 
reason for having another Parliament at Lon- 
donderry.”’ 
There was as much difference between 
Ulster and the other three Provinces as 
between the population of those three 
Provinces and the people of England and 
Scotland. He had heard the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
O’Clery) that they should establish a 
Volunteer Force in Ireland—that was, 
in Munster, Leinster, and Connaught; 
but unhappy Ulster, where the Pro- 
testant population was large and loyal, 
was to be exempted from the benefit. 

Mr. O’CLERY explained that what 
he said was that Ulster was the only 
Province that had disgraced itself by 
rioting through religious prejudices, and 
he suggested that districts where rioting 
might have prevailed might be deprived 
of the right to have a Volunteer Force. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, he did 
not think he had misrepresented the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member would 
give Volunteers to Tipperary, but he 
would not give them to Antrim and 
Down—the two great counties in the 
only Province in Ireland which was 
loyal to England. The other three 
Provinces, which were very largely 
disloyal, were to be armed to attack 
England in the hour of emergency. 
They had been informed by the corre- 
spondent of the leading journal of this 
country, Zhe Times, of a very curious 
sentiment entertained by the Italians as 
to the hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
were told that the Italians believed that 
if England should become Roman Ca- 
tholic to-morrow, the hon. Gentlemen 
who belonged to the Home Rule Party 
would turn Protestant out of spite. He 
was pained to hear the able and learned 
Members for Louth and Kildare make 
the declarations they had made in the 
House. Those hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen had told the House that if this 
country was engaged in a foreign war it 
could not look for support and sympathy 
from a large portion of the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he had stated 
that the amount of popularsupport which 
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would be given in England and Scotland 
would not be given by the masses of the 
population of Ireland in the same pro- 
portion. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, that could 
not be wondered at when they heard of 
votes of thanks to the Ozar stating that 
he, and not the Queen of England, de- 
served the thanks of the Irish people for 
the release of the Fenian prisoners ; and 
he believed if to-morrow England were 
engaged in a war with Russia, they 
would find enthusiastic meetings in 
Ireland passing votes and expressing 
hopes that the arms of Russia would 
prevail against England. He spoke as 
an Orangeman ; a word which had a 
peculiar effect on hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, but the body to which he belonged 
had been misrepresented in that House 
and out of it. They were bound to- 
gether to maintain the Protestant re- 
ligion, the Constitution, and the integ- 
rity of the Empire ; they were hostile 
to no section of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and they desired to uphold no ascen- 
dency ; but they were determined to cast 
in their lot for weal or woe with this 
great Empire, and they would be loyal 
and true to her to the last. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
said, it was nearly 20 years since he had 
taken part in a debate on an Amend- 
ment to the Address to the C:own, and 
he should not have done so now had not 
the circumstances of the case appeared 
to him to be in the highest degree excep- 
tional. Let the House consider for a 
moment the position in which they were 
placed. Only two days ago the country 
was in a state of great uneasiness, a 
large portion of the community being 
impressed with the feeling that we were 
likely to drift into war at a time when 
the opinion of the country was decidedly 
in favour of peace. He did not blame 
the Government for that, and he had 
never entertained the fear himself; be- 
cause he knew that there were certain 
Members of the Cabinet whose past 
career gave the surest guarantee that, 
having once pledged themselves to a 
policy of neutrality, they would not have 
remained for one hour longer in that 
Cabinet if a contrary policy had found 
favour therein. But what had happened 
on the ‘previous day? Assurances were 
given by the Government of an eminently 
satisfactory character, and there was 
only one feeling on the part of the great 
majority of that House—that an Address 
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should go forth to Her Majesty express- 
ing the voice of the Parliament of Eng- 
land as the voice of one man. There 
was now an interposition from that side 
of the House which he viewed with the 
greatest regret, both from an Imperial 
point of view and from the view of one 
who was desirous of meeting the just 
wishes of the Irish people. From an 
Imperial point of view, he believed the 
action taken by hon. Members below the 
Gangway was contrary to the wishes of 
the great majority of the British people, 
and contrary, too, to the wishes of the 
majority of the constituents of the hon. 
Members who supported the Amendment 
to the Address, and who he was sure at 
such a time would wish that only one 
voice should go up to Her Majesty from 
Her Parliament. The Irish Members, 
by the course they had taken, had not 
improved their own position, by placing 
themselves in opposition to the people 
of this country and wishing to become 
isolated. What they (the Members of 
the House) wished was that Ireland 
should share in the prosperity of the 
country instead of isolating itself. We 
wished them to have a share and a por- 
tion in every national success we achieved, 
and in every national movement we un- 
dertook. Why did not the hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland join them in a peace- 
ful demonstration? Did they differ 
from the foreign policy of England? 
No, they did not. Why, then, did they 
not go with them to the Throne with a 
unanimous Address? Whatever differ- 
ences might exist upon particular legis- 
lative measures, Ireland, as England, 
was for peace; and at the present mo- 
ment, he believed, if fully ascertained, 
the views of the Irish people would be 
found to be in favour of a unanimous 
voice in going to Her Majesty in this 
grave crisis in European affairs. He 
regretted the Amendment from an Irish 
point of view, and he had a right to con- 
sider himself a friend of Ireland, for 
during a long career in Parliament he 
had constantly supported measures con- 
ceived in a spirit friendly to Ireland. 
Englishmen did not want to isolate Ire- 
land, and they did not want to see Irish- 
men isolate her. He wanted to see Ire- 
land share in the prosperity and the 
triumphs of England, and he asked the 
Irish Members whether there was a 
single Irish measure which they had 
proposed which would be advanced by 
differing from the English Parliament 
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on this great question? It was only 
right that there should be an expression 
of opinion from the bench on which he 
sat, indicating the desire of its occupants 
that the Address should be adopted with 
unanimity, and that the controversy as 
to whether there was a certain amount 
of disloyalty in parts of Ireland should 
cease. In spite of the bitterness engen- 
dered by Parliamentary defeat and the 
rejection of the Bills of Irish Members, 
some of which he had himself supported, 
he believed that no such disloyalty existed 
in Ireland as had been hinted. He re- 
ferred with regret to the statements 
made as to differences of opinion in va- 
rious parts of Ireland, and he firmly be- 
lieved, and would continue to believe 
till it was proved to the contrary, that 
if a national crisis were to arise the sons 
of Tipperary would go out to fight the 
enemies of the country as loyally and as 
readily as those of Ulster, and those who 
said otherwise wronged themselves and 
their countrymen. He believed Irish 
Members would best advance the mea- 
sures they had at heart by not forcing a 
division on the Amendment when the 
House desired to be unanimous. He 
remembered the moderate and wise 
manner in which the hon. Member for 
Cork County brought forward the ques- 
tion of Home Rule in a previous Session, 
and he always listened to him with re- 
spect. When, however, the hon. Mem- 
ber told the House that hon. Gentlemen 
on the Government side were as Liberal 
as those on that (the Opposition) side, 
he could only reply that this was a point 
open to argument, but hardly relevant 
to the present issue. But when the 
hon. Member taunted those upon the 
front Opposition bench with the proba- 
bility of their exclusion from office for 
15 years, and hinted that they were 
ready to support certain Irish measures 
with a view to regain office, he (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) would inform him 
in the name of every occupant of that 
bench that no such taunts as he had 
now indulged in would prevent them 
from voting with Irish Members when 
they believed them to be right and 
against them when they believed them 
to be wrong. There were many ques- 
tions advocated by Irish Members for 
Ireland which English Liberals could 
cordially support as legitimate parts of 
a Liberal programme, and which would 
naturally be opposed by those on the 
opposite side of the House. On the 
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other hand, there were questions which 
could not be admitted to be part of the 
Liberal policy, and to which the Liberal 
Members must reserve the right of ob- 
jocting when they were brought forward. 
One of these was Home Rule, and he 
had particularly guarded against an- 
nouncing himself as an enemy of it be- 
cause he had not been able to understand 
precisely what it meant. But if Home 
Rule was intended to signify a severance 
of Irish from English interests, let there 
be no mistake as to the intentions of the 
great body of English Liberals. If it 
did not mean that, at least in the view 
of some of its adherents, he did not un- 
derstand the language used on the other 
side of the Channel, imputing to English 
Members enmity to Ireland, and stating 
that this House was full of the enemies 
of Ireland. He protested strongly against 
such language, and he declared that 
there was a general wish on one side of 
the House as well as on the other to 
deal justly and fairly with every pro- 
posal made by the Representatives of 
the Irish people. With respect to the 
Home Rule question, those who sat on 
the front Opposition bench would listen 
attentively to the arguments that were 
adduced, and of course they would be 
very glad to consolidate the Liberal 
Party, so that there should be unity 
upon that side of the House. It wasa 
natural and an honourable wish to unite 
the different sections of a Party so that 
the principles might be advanced upon 
which that Party had been formed. 
But he would say emphatically for him- 
self, for those who sat around him, and 
for the whole body of English and Scotch 
Members in that House that, however 
much they might desire an united 
Party, they would never give their con- 
sent to any course which, in order to 
consolidate a Party, might imperil an 
Empire. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN complained 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
last spoken taunted them with being 
guilty of isolation, but he denied the 
correctness of that statement. They 
were told that they were acting uncon- 
stitutionally in bringing forward an 
Amendment to the Address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne ; but this 
Parliament was not specially summoned 
to consider a question of peace or war. 
Her Majesty had not confined herself in 
Her Speech to the state of matters in 
the East of Europe ; but had referred to 
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questions of domestic legislation. Tho 
ordinary Constitutional course had there- 
fore been followed. He denied that 
the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. W. 
Johnston) had any right to assume a 
position of peculiar loyalty. He was 
sure that of many sent to that House 
deeply attached to this present Empire 
under which they lived, he had never 
taken a position contrary to the integrity 
of this great Empire, for which his re- 
verence was not exceeded by that of any 
hon. Gentleman ; but, while he expressed 
that sentiment, he was equally devoted 
to the country the cradle of his race, and 
in that he saw nothing inconsistent with 
a devotion to Imperial interests, and he 
could therefore support the Amendment 
of the hon. Member forGalway. Were he 
a Revolutionist he should tell the people 
of Ireland there was no use in appealing 
to the House of Commons; but because 
he was loyal to the Constitution he ad- 
vocated faith in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment as the means of obtaining the re- 
dress of Irish grievances. He would 
not refer to the past, to the days of 
Desmond and O’Neil, though if he had 
lived in the times of oppression of 1798 
he would have been a United Irishman. 
But the circumstances of our own time 
were not the circumstances of 1798, and 
during the past century the course of 
the British Parliament had been that of 
slow, but he might almost say of mathe- 
matical, progress in reference to Ireland. 
He asked the House to let him refer to 
what they presented to the House, and 
they presented their programme without 
considering the propriety of dealing with 
Ireland as an autonomous nation. Per- 
haps he ought not to use the word, 
because there were some people who said 
that a dictionary did not give its correct 
meaning. He did not consider that in- 
consistent with their alliance with Eng- 
land, and he, for one, would not be there 
as a Home Ruler if he thought Home 
Rule meant a separation of Ireland from 
the Empire. In matters purely Irish 
they wished to be allowed to legislate 
for themselves. Imperialists in every 
other respect they were and intended to 

be. They were anxious to participate 

in all the beneficent influences connected 

with this great Empire, and they believed 

that if they got the fair play they wished 

they would prove themselves loyal and 

devoted servants of the Crown. The 

House of Commons had neither the time, 

the inclination, nor the knowledge ne- 
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cessary to enable it to deal properly and 
effectually with Irish questions. At the 
present moment the Education question 
was amongst the most important of these, 
and he might be allowed to say a word or 
two upon that question; for, although a 
Roman Catholic, he derived in early life 
his education in a Church of England 
school, and took degrees at Trinity Col- 
lege. What they proposed was, that the 
Roman Catholic people of Ireland should 
not be allowed to remain altogether 
uneducated unless they consented to be 
educated in a particular manner, and 
that one opposed to their religious con- 
victions. He was perfectly sure that if 
it was proposed to educate either Mus- 
sulmans or the Hindoo population of our 
Indian Empire in a manner which was 
offensive to their consciences, the pro- 
posal would not be listened to for a 
moment. They might call the objec- 
tions of the Irish Roman Catholics to 
the education which it was now intended 
to force upon them prejudices, but they 
were prejudices which deserved to be 
respected. It was the duty of Parliament 
to give them the opportunity of receiving 
education in their own way, and for the 
life of him he could not see what objec- 
tion there could be to a Roman Catholic 
University being empowered to confer 
degrees on the assurance that’ they 
should not be conferred upon any but 
those who exhibited adequate scholastic 
attainments. With regard to the Fenian 
prisoners, beyond expressing his deep 
regret at the sad story of the unfor- 
tunate man who had died:a few days 
after his release, he wouid not say 
more pending the inquiry which the 
Home Secretary had promised to insti- 
tute in respect to the treatment of those 
incarcerated in the convict prisons. 
Generally, he thought, the gaolers should 
not be entrusted with a discretionary 
power of adding to the punishment spe- 
cified by the Judge by whom the convicts 
might be sentenced. A prisoner in the 
19th century should not be treated as pri- 
soners were in the middle ages, as in the 
times of Louis XI., when they were hung 
up in cages in the Castle of Loches. He 
could not, however, see how the Govern- 
ment, having consented to release the 
military prisoners, could now keep in 
custody the other prisoners who had not 
committed any such offence. He trusted 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would listen to 
appeals of Irish Members on behalf of 
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wore entirely free from anything that 
partook of menace. Allusion sie been 
made to the probability of Ireland being 
invaded and the people joining the in- 
vaders; but the fear on that score was 
simply ridiculous. Was the Ozar the 
person who was to invade it? Why, the 
animosities which formerly existed be- 
tween the Orangemen and the Roman 
Catholics were as nothing compared to 
those which existed between the latter 
and the members of the Greek Church. 
Was it Germany which was to invade 
Ireland? He should like to see the man 
in Ireland who would be bold enough to 
enrol a brigade to support Prince Bis- 
mark. As to a French invasion, the 
fact was that only a very limited number 
of Frenchmen knew anything about 
Ireland except that it was a Catholic 
country; and it was idle to talk of 
the Americans coming across the At- 
lantic to invade the country. The idea 
of such a thing seemed too prepos- 
terous to be mentioned. In the event 
of this country being involved in a war 
there would be, as hitherto, a feeling 
of sympathy between the English, Scotch, 
and Irish people. Asa devoted adherent 
to Her Majesty’s Crown, he denied the 
imputation of disloyalty which had been 
cast upon his countrymen, and he hoped 
Irish’ Members, in the duty they had 
to perform to their country, had not 
offended British prejudices by bringing 
before the House the wants and wishes 
of the Irish people. In conclusion, he 
asked the House to treat this country 
properly, to behave in a manner which 
had been indicated by many hon. Gen- 
tlemen that had addressed them, and at 
least express some sympathy for the 
feelings of the Irish people. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
House had been told for the hundredth 
time that its Members generally were in 
a state of dense ignorance as to Irish 
affairs. No imputation could be more 
unjust. The history of Ireland was no 
longer a closed book, either against 
Members of that House or the English 
public during the eventful period of 100 
years before the Union. Mr. Froude, in 
his work, Zhe English in Ireland, had 
elucidated the history of that country, 
and in doing so had fairly exposed the 
true history and origin of the Home Rule 
movement. The movement was simply 
intended to facilitate the action of the 
Clerical Party, and their desire for free 
and Constitutional institutions had been 
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sufficiently illustrated by their ‘recent 
conduct in Ireland. Theirdemand was 
“that University education, intermediate 
education, and even primary education 
should be in the keeping and direction 
of the priests. That was the motive of 
their action. The advocates of Home 
Rule had never drawn a clear distinction 
between the policy of Home Rule and 
Repeal. Anyone who read the reports of 
what had been said last night by the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth and 
others, must come to the conclusion that 
their object was the restoration of that 
unhappy state of things which existed in 
Ireland in the time of the ‘‘ United Irish- 
man,” at the close of the last century. 
He regretted that this Amendment had 
been proposed. He did not think it in the 
least justifiable, because in the Speech 
from the Throne this House had received 
a distinct engagement that Her Majesty’s 
Government would introduce measures 
for Ireland whenever there was the 
slightest prospect of the Home Rulers 
allowing them to pass. He considered 
the Amendment as a manifestation of the 
dictatorial spirit which influenced the 
action of hon. Members. It had been 
said by hon. Gentlemen opposite that if 
this country should be engaged in war 
they would raise an insurrectionary 
movement which would compel Parlia- 
ment to assent to the policy which they 
advocated. He would tell hon. Members 
from Ireland that they might rouse in 
this country a resolve that if autonomy 
were granted, it should be granted 
to Ireland only as a colony and not 
as an integral part of the United King- 
dom. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY rose to a 
point of Order, for the hon. Gentleman 
had just made a most extraordinary and 
unjustifiable statement. He had said 
that hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House had stated that in case of a 
foreign war they would rise to insurrec- 
tion. No such statement had been made, 
in fact it would be treason. On the 
contrary, every hon. Member on that 
side of the House would endeavour to 
repress any insurrection, and prevent the 
evils arising therefrom. He must ask the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair if the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
was not out of Order in making a state- 
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would no doubt be out of Order; but I 
“ee not understand the hon. Member to 
0 80. 

Mr. MITOHELL HENRY said the 
| hon. Member had certainly stated that 
| hon. Members for Ireland would excite 
Insurrection. 
| Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had 

adverted to the remarks of the hon. and 
_ learned Member for Louth, which were to 
‘the effect that England’s difficulty was 
‘Ireland’s opportunity, and to those of 
the hon. Member for Cork, who said that 
evening that unless the House accepted 
| the dictation of the Home Rule Members 
with respect to the government of Ireland, 
he would feel compelled to join with 
others in advocating the extreme opinions 
which so many in the House condemned. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
the historical references of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, so 
quickly followed by the disavowal of his 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna’s) hon. Friends, the 
Home Rule Representatives, reminded 
him forcibly of some lines which he had 
recently read which applied to this sort 
of discussion— ° 

‘¢ With varied lore his mind replete is 
From ancient tome and modern treatise ; 
From the Enchiridion of Epictetus 
To grass manures and black povatoes. 
Whene’er he speaks his speech is freighted 

With history so well narrated, 

You’d think some question was debated, 

Whilst he refuted what no one stated!” 
And now he would observe in reference 
to the political prisoners, whatever might 
be the sentiments of any section of the 
Irish people on the subject, he would 
from his place in that House express his 
own deep sense of gratitude to Her 
Gracious Majesty, who really originated 
the work of compassion and mercy. He 
was, also, not unmindful of the Govern- 
ment for yielding, even at so late an 
hour, to the influences that were brought 
to bear upon them. As to the rest of 
the prisoners, and as to the condition of 
the unfortunate man who had died, he 
was quite satisfied that in his heart the 
right hon. Gentlemen at the head of the 
Home Office deplored what had taken 
place quite as much as any of them. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin had said last night 
that although Home Rule might linger 
on a while, it was nothing but a decrepit 





ment which was utterly calumnious? 


Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member | 
for North Warwickshire imputed dis- | 


loyalty to any Member of this House, he | 
dr. Newdegate 


spinster ; and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber argued that Home Rule had broken 
down, because, as he said, the Leaders of 
the Liberal Party were pledged up to 
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the eyes re eT aa Now, he would ask 
in respect to political pledges against the 
measure, of which aay had held, what 
great measures could they point to which 
had been carried by any Government, 
whether now occupying the Government 
benches or not, which had not been car- 
ried in the face of extravagant pledges 
that such measures should never be 
entertained. In the case of this very 
Union there was an instance, not only of 
the violation of pledges, but of Treaties. 
The Parliament of Ireland—whether 
rightly or wrongly he would not then sto 

and argue—agreed to the Union wit. 

England on the express condition of a 
solemn Treaty ratified by Acts of Parlia- 
ment on both sides of the Channel, and 
assented to by the Monarch, and that 
condition was that the Protestant Estab- 
lishment should be respected in its in- 
tegrity. He asked was that not a more 
solemn pledge even than the pledges the 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred to 
—to maintain what they designated the 
integrity of an Empire? But he denied 
that this was a question affecting the 
integrity of the Empire at all. Hon. 
Members had talked about Home Rule 
as something which had not been ex- 
plained because there was no Bill before 
them with the details ar:anged; but he 
would like to know on what great oc- 
casion such a course had been of late 
adopted? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
for whose integrity, ability, and pa- 
triotism he hadthe highest respect, came 
to a conclusion in 1868 which he could 
searcely have expected to arrive at a few 
years before in favour of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and how did 
he proceed? He did not bring down a 
Bill with all the details, so that the hon. 
Member for Belfast or any other Mem- 
ber might make a speech in reference to 
the question of tithe-proctors or of 
chapels-at-ease, or any other matter 
upon which a Member might make a 
speech. He proceeded with statesman- 
like sagacity to conquer the oe 
of the measure before he introduced his 
Bill; and so, having first established the 


principle, he was enabled to carry one, 
ing an Act of Parliamentall these matters 


of the greatest reforms ever peaceably 


effected in this country. The hon. Mem- | 


ber who had just spoken had referred 
to this question as one of colonial auto- 
nomy, but it was not such an autonomy, 
nor was it such as would be granted 
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What was meant was such an autonomy 
as the several States of America now en- 
joyed—not quitesomuch asthe autonomy 
enjoyed by Hungary. Was it not easy 
to understand a confederation of States 
united inone Empire? In the event we 
contemplated the executive power would 
remain in the hands of the Crown as 
now; all control of the Army and Navy 
and the financial system would rest with 
the Imperial Parliament as they do now, 
saving only that in regard to financial 
exaction, Ireland should be required to 
contribute to the Imperial Exchequer 
only a sum equally proportionate to her 
resources, as the sum contributed from 
the resources of Great Britain was to the 
total of her means. Some hon. Members 
spoke as if they did not understand what 
Home Rule meant; but he would ask 
them, was there not an instance in the 
Union of the Swiss Cantons and in the 
Federal Union of Norway and Sweden? 
What he asked for was the establish- 
ment of a Federal State in Ireland under 
such restrictions and conditions as were 
consistent with the integrity of the Em- 
pire; and if asked to join in carrying 
out any other species of Home Rule, he 
would say to his constituents—‘‘ Countme 
out, for I will have nothing to do with 
it.” .Under such a system he believed 
the Empire would be stronger than it 
was now in proportion to her recognized 
means. These were his ideas of what 
was meant by HomeRule. He believed 
when Home Rule was dispassionately 
considered it must commend itself to the 
attention of the House. He claimed for 
the Home Rule Party that they were 
essentially, not in a Party sense, but in 
the true philological sense of the term, a 
Conservative Party. Reference had been 
made to a speech made by the hon. 
Member for Westmeath against Home 
Rule ; but hon. Members who took that 
ground should remember that the hon. 
Member for Westmeath inveighed 
against Home Rule as not going far 
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|enough, but the arguments the hon. 


Member used could be easily met. Heat- 
tempted to show the difficulty of defining 
the separation between external affairs 
and home affairs; but, of course, in pass- 


would be discussed and arranged. He 
must say, speaking for himself, that he 
had never made any speeches in Ireland 
which had trenched on the privilege of 
speech more than he had in the House. 
e wished it to go forth to Ireland that 
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there was a freedom of speech, and he 
was very glad to say there had been 
very little, if any, desire shown on the 
Government benches, during the present 
debate, to restrain the Irish speakers. 
Mr. DIGBY observed that, whatever 
might be thought by those who were not 
Members of the Irish Party, of the course 
taken by that Party in moving an 
Amendment to the Address, he assurred 
the House that those. with whom he 
acted, representing as they did pub- 
lic opinion in Ireland, felt that they 
had no alternative but to adopt that 
course. He freely admitted that of late 
years the attention of England had been 
called to the condition of Ireland, and 
that English statesmen had made earnest 
and generous efforts to remedy the evils 
which prevailed in that country. Much 
had been accomplished, and the Irish 
people would, indeed, be most ungrate- 
ful if they did not willingly recognize 
and acknowledge that which had been 
done for Ireland by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich in 
establishing religious equality in that 
country. But the measures of the right 
hon. Gentleman, important as they were, 
did not touch the root of the evil. The 
feeling on the part of the people of Ire- 
land was universal that somehow its na- 
tionality must be recognized. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) had prepared a scheme whereby 
that feeling of nationality might be re- 
cognized consistently with the integrity 
of, and unity with, Great Britain. He 
wished they could get English statesmen 
and philosophers to grapple with the 
question, for he could not doubt that if 
they did they could deal with it effec- 
tually. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) had several times asked that the 
subject might be inquired into, but as 
yet the question of Irish nationality had 
never left the domain of politics, nor had 
it entered into the serious and earnest 
attention of English statesmen. Until 
it did—until the question was, as it 
might be, settled in a manner com- 
patible with the honour and interests of 
the British Empire—so long would the 
Irish Representatives not be exceeding 
their duty in stating their views for the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They did not complain of any 
want of courtesy on the part of English 
Members. What they did feel was that 
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the measures which from time to time 
they brought before the House did not 
receive the consideration which their im- 
portance demanded. He appealed to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney Gereral for Ireland whe- 
ther the national feeling to which he 
had referred did not exist, and whether, 
so far from diminishing, it was not in- 
creasing? It happily did not now take 
the dangerous form which it assumed a 
few years since; and this he confidently 
stated, that the English statesman who 
would take up the question and recon- 
cile the existing national feeling with the 
integrity of the Empire would earn the 
lasting gratitude of the people of Ireland. 
In conclusion, he appealed to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to complete the mea- 
sure of amnesty, and assured them that 
if they had the courage to release the 
political offenders still remaining in pri- 
son, they would assure the fact that the 
thanks of the Irish people would be laid 
at the feet of Her Majesty with the most 
humble and grateful respect. 

Mr. FAY denied the truth of the 
charge sometimes brought against them, 
that Home Rule might more properly 
be described as Rome Rule. The fact 
was that it originated among the Con- 
servatives, who were disappointed and 
annoyed by the disestablishment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, and that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy had to a 
very great extent held aloof from the 
movement. He repudiated the assertion 
that the Home Rule Members did not 
represent their constituents. At the pre- 
sent time the material resources of Ire- 
land were at as low a point as they had 
ever been since 1848; and the increased 
taxation which would inevitably follow 
from any war would fall heavily upon 
the country. He was opposed to any- 
thing like a war policy, and he believed 
his countrymen largely shared that feel- 
ing. There were many Irishmen in the 
ranks—indeed, eliminate the Irish ele- 
ment from the Army, and one-third of 
the fighting men would be taken away. 
He would be glad to see in Ireland a 
Volunteer Force such as existed in the 
rest of the Kingdom. He hoped that 
the result of this discussion might be 
that the Government would agree to an 
inquiry into the present unsatisfactory re- 
lations between Ireland and England, 
and he did not see that, in order, if pos- 
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sible, to carry out that object, there was 
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anything disloyal in Irish Members sup- 
porting an Amendment to the Address 
in reply to the Queen’s Speech. 

Mr. STORER said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. Mel- 
don) had complained that the House did 
not give time for the discussion of mea- 
sures to redress Irish grievances. It 
must be in the recollection of every 
Member of the House and of the public 
generally that all the sensational mea- 
sures which had occupied the attention 
of Parliament in recent years were con- 
nected with Ireland. Those measures 
made concessions to the very Party 
which now came forward and said that 
nothing had been done for them. There 
was the measure for abolishing the Irish 
Church Establishment —in whose in- 
terest was that passed? The measure 
which revolutionized the Land Laws of 
Ireland—was not that brought in to suit 
the views of hon. Gentlemen opposite ? 
They thought that measure did not go 
far enough, and they wanted to go fur- 
ther. If you gave them an inch they 
always wanted an ell. They would 
never be satisfied with any concessions. 
In fact, they had no desire to be satisfied. 
Their desire was to keep open a wound 
in Ireland which would give them an 
excuse for keeping up agitation in 
that country, which he was sorry to say 
was only too ready to listen to their 
proposals. He could, however, assure 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the House 
felt the deepest interest in every measure 
which came from Ireland, and was as 
desirous of doing justice to her as she 
was of doing justice to this country. 
The same attention was paid to Irish 
measures in that House as to English 
measures; and if the argument of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
was carried to its logical sequence it 
came to this—that every measure which 
any Irish Member proposed should be 
passed by the House; and if it was not 
passed, that was ipso facto a grievance. 
Such an argument was untenable and 
absurd. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kildare made it a grievance 
that exactly similar laws were not 
passed for one country as the other; 
but those hon. Members who attended 
public meetings in Ireland, and who 
knew better, had no right to lead the 
ignorant population of Ireland to be- 
lieve that was not now the case. They 
had justice administered by men of their 
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own race and creed; they had trial by 
jury—although he was sorry to say that 
that safeguard of liberty was often in 
Ireland of no avail—and it was their 
own fault if Ireland was not well go- 
verned. If they brought forward proof 
that their municipal institutions or their 
Parliamentary constitution could be im- 
roved, the House, he was sure, would 
isten to them attentively. When Irish 
Members went about the country pro- 
pagating their peculiar doctrines, they 
should remember that in many particu- 
lars the taxation of Ireland was far less 
than that of England, although there 
was no reason why both countries should 
not in that respect be placed on an 
equal footing. In Ireland there was no 
railway duty, the stamp duties were 
very insignificant, there were no assessed 
taxes, no land tax, no inhabited house 
duty, and where the English farmer paid 
® penny in the pound of income tax, the 
Irish farmer paid only three farthings ; 
although it was well known they were 
just as good farmers, and made as good 
— as those of England. There was, 

owever, another very cogent reason 
why Home Rule would be no advantage 
to them. They had now assistance from 
the Imperial Exchequer, which they 
would not then have, as he supposed 
that if they had Home Rule they would 
have an Exchequer of their own, unless 
they wished to govern England and Ire- 
land too. The Returns for 1877 of the 
grants in aid of local taxation in the 
three countries showed that, whereas 
those grants for England and Wales 
amounted to not quite £2,500,000, and 
for Scotland to only £339,000, for Ireland 
they reached £1,868,000, the latter item 
including £18,000 to hospitals and in- 
firmaries, for which England and Scot- 
land received no corresponding sum. 
The result of the comparison was that 
one-third of the whole of the extra 
grants made in aid of local taxation went 
to Ireland, although her population in 
1874 was only one-sixth of that of 
the United Kingdom; while, as far 
as Imperial revenue could be calcu- 
lated, she contributed only 1-27th of 
the total amount of direct taxation. 
Who, then, could say that the in- 
terests of the Irish people were not 
considered by Parliament, or that they 
had not their fair share, and more than 
their fair share, of what, by every prin- 
ciple of right and reason, they could 
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claim? And yet an Irish Member, 
not then in his place, was reported— 
he trusted falsely—to have said at a 
meeting in Ireland that ‘the people of 
England were accursed,”’ and that he 
was going to the “accursed House of 
Commons.” Was that language that 
should be used by a Member of that 
House? He would remind the hon. 
Member, in the words of the Arab pro- 
verb, that ‘‘Curses are like chickens, 
they come home to roost ;”” but he hoped 
no retribution would overtake the hon. 
Member for his language. The un- 
substantial myth of Home Rule was 
like the mirage of the desert, which as 
they approached it vanished from their 
view; it was as shadowy as the imaginary 
civilization of the ancient Kings of Ire- 
land, of which the hon. Member for 
Galway had spoken. The half-clad in- 
habitants of that country at the remote 
times referred to had scarcely any civi- 
lization to boast of, being a set of tribes 
nearly always at war with one another— 
a characteristic which, he feared, had 
largely descended to their posterity ; for 
they never seemed happy except when at 
war with someone, and even at home they 
could hardly forbear from the luxury of 
a free fight. If Home Rule ever be- 
came a reality, which Heaven forbid! 
he believed it would be perfectly im- 
possible to maintain a Parliament in 
College Green ; for, besides the certainty 
that they would be in conflict with the 
Imperial Parliament in three months, 
not a month would elapse before the 
Nationalists would be flying at the 
throats of the Home Rulers. When 
they had a meeting in Dublin to decide 
what was to be done with the statue of 
the great Liberator, whether he was to 
wear a cloak or not—for his own part he 
thought there should have been a cloak 
—they could not even settle that simple 
question without an angry disputation 
—the Lord Mayor of Dublin invest- 
ing one Member of that House who 
was not now in his place with the 
title of a jack-in-the-box because he 
jumped up so often. Their recent Home 
Rule meetings at Limerick and else- 
where had shown that pugnacity was 
inherent in the national character. He 
thought that hon. Members for Ireland 
should be well satisfied to let things 
remain as they were. They should 
abandon their baseless dream of Home 
Rule, and give up the tactics of obstruc- 
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tion; and when they went home—as 
perhaps they would do some day—they 
might prove themselves to be true pa- 
triots by showing the Irish people how 
well off they were by their connection 
with the British Empire. Instead of 
hinting, as some hon. Members had 
done in a way which must have created 
disgust in the House, that there would 
be disloyalty and possibly conspiracy in 
Ireland if certain measures were not 
passed, he hoped that those hon. Gentle- 
men would tell their countrymen what 
‘good reasons they had to be satisfied with 
their position ; and, so far from Irish- 
men being a danger to England, if diffi- 
culties in the Eastern Question should 
unfortunately crop up, they would be 
found serviceable, as they ever had been, 
to the defence of the Empire and loyal 
to the Crown. 

Dr. WARD remarked that the ad- 
mission of the last speaker that that 
House had never been able to satisfy the 
people of Ireland was the very ground 
upon which they demanded that Home 
Rule should be substituted for the exist- 
ing system. Hardly any cause was dearer 
to them than that of education; but tho 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin had admitted the failure 
of several efforts in the matter. Could 
there be any more forcible impeschment 
of the Imperial system—any more fatal 
admission of incompetence ? Their peti- 
tion, then, was that they might settle 
those questions for themselves. The con- 
demnation of the Government was that 
they had far less of the affection of the 
Irish people than of the English, and he 
would be false to his oath taken in the 
House if he did not state the fact. The 
circumstance was, indeed, lamentable, 
and no one lamented it more than him- 
self; but the only remedy was for the 
Government to give over their bungling 
attempts at legislation, and allow the 
Irish people to manage—or mismanage 
—their own affairs. Not a jot of Eng- 
lish power or influence would be lost; 
for if only they were permitted to regu- 
late their own internal affairs, the Irish 
people would be loyal enough, although 
at the present time any rebel would be | 
better received in an Irish town than 
any Prime Minister. Surely the moment 
chosen for these statements was not in- 
opportune, nor was he ill-advised in 
urging that a combination of local and 
Imperial institutions might win the 
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loyalty of Irishmen. It had been said 
that the people of Ireland did not un- 
derstand the meaning of Home Rule. 
Home Rule had been established in 
Canada, and had proved successful 
there. It was just such a system as ex- 
isted in Canada that they asked for. No 
one could pretend that they did not un- 
derstand that system. He was inclined 
to think that those who asked for a de- 
finition of Home Rule did not want to 
know what the Irish people asked for. 
So far from Home Rule being dead, 
as they were told by the hon. and 
learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), the feeling 
in its favour was growing stronger 
and stronger every day, and Irish 
Members sitting on the Conservative 
benches knew it; and at the next 
General Election two-thirds of the 
Members returned for Ireland would be 
pledged to the cause. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that as he 
intended to vote for the Amendment, 
he wished the House to allow him a 
few sentences in explanation of his 
reasons for doing so. It was not onany 
technical point that he did so, but because 
of the practical grievances set forth in 
the speeches to-night—the failure of the 
Bills which during various Sessions had 
been introduced fruitlessly to the House. 
It was on this ground that-he meant to 
vote for the Amendment—to mark his 
sense of the injustice which had been 
done to Ireland. It was from no idea 
of the Home Rule, such as was demanded 
by the hon. Members for Ireland. He 
had no doubt that the Bill to be intro- 
duced by the Government to establish 
County Boards would have the effect of 
establishing Home Rule to a certain 
extent, and he should like: to see that 
kind of Home Rule extended, not only 
to Ireland, but to Scotland also. He 
thought that no greater benefit could be 
conferred on the people of the three 
Kingdoms, than giving them a large 
share in the management of their own 
local affairs, without being obliged 
always to come to Parliament. There 
were two or three points on which he 
based his support of this Motion. There 
was the question of the soil, the question 
of the Parliamentary suffrage, the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary registration of 
voters, and the question of the municipal 
suffrage. When Government had suc- 
ceeded in carrying a Bill through the 
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House for establishing household 
suffrage in England, that was no 
sooner done than a Bill was given 


Notice of to establish the same principle 
for Scotland, and it was carried with 
very little clamour or trouble as an act 
of justice 'to Scotland. But what 
happened with regard to Ireland? The 
Trish Members asked for a household 
Bill for Ireland. It was opposed, and 
not all the efforts of the Irish Members 
availed to establish such a system for 
Ireland. There were always overwhelm- 
ing majorities in opposition to their 
views. Then about Parliamentary regis- 
tration. It was now exceedingly simple 
in England and Scotland, more particu- 
larly in Scotland. There was no trouble 
whatever about it. In the constituency 
which he had the honour to represent 
(Edinburgh), containing about 27,000 
electors, the Revising Barrister was not 
occupied more than two hours in each 
year in revising the list of votes. But 
in Ireland the trouble, expense, and 
chicanery that took place were beyond 
all calculation. Then look at the results 
of this. One result was not, as in 
England and Scotland, to try and = 
every eligible person on the roll, but 
apparently to see how many people they 
could keep off the roll; and looking still 
further at the results in all the boroughs 
of Ireland, including Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, and in all the great and small 
towns put together, there were fewer 
voters than in the city ofGlasgow. That 
was the outcome of this difference in 
the system of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise and the system of Parliamentary 
registration combined. Then, in regard 
to the municipal franchise, matters were 
very much in the same way. England 
and Scotland had household suffrage, 
and the only difference between the two 
Kingdoms was that in England women 
householders had votes, while in Scot- 
land they had none. He hoped to see 
this difference remedied in the course 
of time. But Ireland had nothing ofthe 
kind. They had the merest handful of 
electors in many of the towns in Ireland. 
In fact, the state of matters there was 
perfectly indefensible in his humble 
opinion, and if only the present number 
of electors was to be continued, and the 
resent system of appointing them was 
held to be a thing that ought to be con- 
tinued, then he thought that one-half 
of the boroughs of Ireland might be dis- 
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franchised on account of the paucity 
of electors. But he would not enter 
into that. He preferred that they 
should have a greater number of electors, 
and that the system should be assimi- 
lated to that of the other two Kingdoms. 
He thought on these, and many other 
grounds, that the people of Ireland had 
great cause forcomplaint. The Govern- 
ment, from time to time, in place of 
giving to the people of Ireland the 
privileges of equality which they were 
anxious to obtain, had always tried to 
stop their mouths, as far as he could see, 
by creating places with salaries and 
emoluments, and in that way putting an 
end to the agitation which took place 
from time to time. It was quite true, as 
had been said by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Storer) a few minutes ago, 
that Ireland contributed less to the 
Imperial Exchequer in proportion to 
its population than did either Eng- 
land or Scotland. The hon. Member 
had stated that Ireland had contributed 
only 1-27th part to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, but he thought it was a mis- 
take. She contributed 1-11th, as would 
be seen from a Return which he had 
recently obtained. Reference had been 
made to the system of education in 
Ireland. He would be delighted to 
see the Scotch system established in 
Ireland. He would vote for it with all 
his heart, and he believed it would be 
found very beneficial. The education 
rates in Scotland were laid upon all the 
owners and occupiers of lands and houses, 
one half on the owners the other half 
on the occupiers. There was not a 
cottager in Scotland who paid a £4 rent 
that had not to pay school-rates for 
the education of his children. What 
was the system in Ireland? The Trea- 
sury did everything. The Irish Mem- 
bers complained that higher salaries 
were not given to their teachers—that 
this, that, and the other thing was not 
done. Why did they not do as the 
Scotch did, give salaries to their teachers 
out of their own pockets? They ought 
to lay on arate. Was nota man who 
who had £1,000, or £100, or even £10 
worth of land in Ireland as able to pay 
a school rate as a man in a similar posi- 
tion in Scotland? The rates for schools 
in Scotland ranged from 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
in the pound of rental, and it was a sad 
fact that the poorer the parish the 
greater the rate of assessment. Let 
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their Irish friends who asked for equal 


rivileges be content to bear equal 
bebitns also. Then he, with all his 
heart, would vote for every privilege 
Ireland desired, which it could be shown 
that England or Scotland enjoyed. 

Mr. TEN said, that since he 
had been a Member of that House Irish 
questions had occupied a large share of 
its attention, and when Irish Members 
complained of their inattention they 
must remember that every part of the 
United Kingdom had from time to time 
complained that, owing to the pressure 
of Public Business, their grievances did 
not receive due attention. So far as 
awed local Irish affairs were concerned, 

e felt sure every English Member would 
be disposed to facilitate discussion with 
respect to those of a local character, 
provided the principle of any change 
proposed was previously sanctioned by 
the Imperial Parliament, as in the case 
of the Artizans Dwellings Act in this 
country. But the Amendment only 
went to establish Home Rule for Ire- 
land. It was said that Parliament re- 
fused to entertain many questions of 
importance to Ireland; and the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
had referred to the three questions of 
Parliamentary and municipal suffrage 
and of registration as matters on which 
Ireland suffered by its connection with 
England. But the House must remem- 
ber that the subject of registration had 
engaged the attention of the House for 
several Sessions. Only last Session a 
Committee of Inquiry would have been 
appointed on the subject without diffi- 
culty had it not been prevented by 
the disputes of Irish Members amongst 
themselves as to was the proper man 
to be placed upon it as the repre- 
sentative of Irish interests. The delay 
which had arisen was, therefore, due 
not to the action of English, but of 
Irish Members. The hon. Member for 
Edinburgh complained that places in 
Ireland were given, not to the best man, 
but those who agitated most. But he 
would remind the House that the Go- 
vernment had introduced measures last 
Session which would have the effect of 
largely reducing the numbers of judicial 
offices in Ireland, so that so far as they 
went there was no disposition on their 
part to retain their patronage. The pre- 
sent was a most momentous crisis. At 
this moment momentous questions wore 
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nding which might affect for a lon 
Eme renee jhe helene of the Em: an 4 
This if at any time was the one at which 
the Government might be excused for 
not proposing a large number of domes- 
tic measures in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
A paragraph of that Speech was devoted 
to ogislation in England, a second to 
legislation in Scotland, and a third to 
legislation in Ireland. [‘‘ No, no!”] A 
measure had been promised with regard 
to intermediate education. Therefore, 
the Irish Members could not complain 
that their country was passed over as 
neglected in the Royal gr eech. As far 
as the language of that Document was 
concerned Ireland was treated in a most 
favourable manner. He appealed to 
Irish Members whether they were en- 
tirely agreed amongst themselves as to 
the principles on which education should 
be conducted on any grade in Ireland. 
The priests and the laity.opposed each 
other on the subject with a vigour and 
eloquence unequalled in other parts of 
the Kingdom. He was certain that the 
majority of the Members of that House 
were disposed to treat Irish subjects in 
the most conciliatory manner; but it 
must be recollected that the questions 
raised as Irish questions were problems 
affecting in the highest degree the con- 
dition of the people, and raising in the 
sharpest manner the most important 
matters of principle. It was not, there- 
fore, possible to deal with them in that 
way of quiet compromise which it was 
possible to bring to bear upon English 
and Scotch questions. Whil e the House 
were willing to give their attention to 
Irish affairs, it must be admitted that 
their Amendment was full of difficulty. 
He trusted the House would be of opinion 
that there was no occasion for the Amend- 
ment which had been brought forward 
on the Address, and that it would be 
decisively rejected. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in supporting 
the Amendment, said, he would not re- 
fer to the centuries of oppression to 
which Ireland had been subject, but to 
the question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, which would address itself to the 
conscience of every se or epg He 
believed that if Ireland had enjoyed a 
Parliament of its own at the time of the 
Irish Famine, that Famine would soon 
have been stayed. At that time more 
food was exported from Ireland to make 
rents for absent landlords than would 
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have fed every man, woman, and child 
in the country; but England thought 
more of the interests of absentee land- 
lords than of saving the lives of hun- 
dreds and thousands of the people. They 
had been told by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Plunket), in his romancing speech, that 
Ireland was one of the freest countries 
in Europe. He would show the value 
of that romance. He was returned for 
his native county by nearly three-fourths 
of the constituency; but if he were 
caught in that county with a gun in his 
hands, though he had never committed 
a crime in his life, he would be liable to 
two years’ imprisonment. That was the 
freedom they enjoyed. What had Irish- 
men to be grateful for? He would take 
one case. The amount of duty derived 
from spirits in Ireland in 1841 was 
£964,000, while that raised from the 
same source in 1871 was £3,469,000, or 
nearly four times the amount raised in 
1841. Nor was that higher sum due to 
increased consumption, because the con- 
sumption in 1841 had been more than it 
was in 1871. It was because the Go- 
vernment of this country had increased 
the duty nearly fourfold—from 2s. 8d. 
to 10s. per gallon, whilst in wealthy 
England they only increased the duty 
on. What 
had Ireland got for that increased duty ? 
Poor Ireland, deprived of her manufac- 
tures, deserted i her local landlords, 
had to pay that amount every year to 
this country in undue taxation. If 
every Bill brought into this House by 
the Irish Members were passed, they 
would never be satisfied until Ireland 
had the right of making her own laws 
and disposing of her own taxes. They 
did not object to Imperial questions 
being decided in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. He asked for nothing more but 
what every country was entitled to. Ire- 
land was clearly marked out as a dis- 
tinct nation, and would never consent to 
have Irish laws made by Englishmen or 
anybody else but Irishmen in an Irish 
Parliament. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had hoped to 
have the presence of the Home Secretary 
while he made one or two observations 
on the case of Sergeant M‘Carthy. The 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed the 
opinion that it would have been better 
if the evidence of the prison officials 
from Chatham had been given at the 
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inquest. He (Mr. Parnell) was present 
at the inquest, and took the liberty to 
suggest to the Coroner that the inquiry 
might be adjourned to obtain evidence 
from the prison medical officer, but it 
appeared that the Coroner had no juris- 
diction to take the evidence of witnesses 
out of the country. The Crown was re- 
presented on the occasion by Mr. Ander- 
- gon, the Crown solicitor, but he did not 
seem to think it necessary that evidence 
should be obtained from the prison. 
Perhaps he had good reasons for that ; 
but, at any rate, it was not the fault of 
the friends of the deceased present at 
the inquest that the prison officials were 
not examined, for they did all they could 
do to give a wider scope to the inquiry. 
The Home Secretary had fairly inti- 
mated that the inquiry was of such a 
partial character that it could not be 
satisfactory to the Irish people, and he 
had further intimated that the Commis- 
sion upon the working of the Penal 
Servitude Acts would have full power to 
inquire into this particular case; but it 
was desirable that such a horrible event 
should be made the subject of investiga- 
tion speedily andimmediately. This Com- 
mission of Inquiry would have very wide 
and general functions, and it would be un- 
able to give this case that attention which 
it demanded, and it might not be able to 
report for a year. He submitted that, 
under the circumstances, the Home Se- 
eretary would be very well justified in 
appointing a Commission of Inquiry into 
this case. The sooner all the facts of 
M‘Carthy’s prison life were known, 
whether they were in accordance with 
their view of the case or not, the better 
for everyone connected with the matter. 
It was stated in evidence that M‘Carthy 
. had complained of symptoms of heart 
disease in 1872, and that up to 1876 a 
portion of his work was to carry heavy 
bundles, containing 300 pairs of hose, 
and weighing 2 cwt., from the stores 
to the tailor’s shop; that he complained 
to the officers in charge that the work 
affected his heart; that in 1875 he was 
admitted to the infirmary, and discharged 
by the chief medical officer before being 
cured; that he was disturbed in his sleep 
by the half-hourly visits of the warders; 
that when he had lost his teeth he was 
denied tea or cocoa in which to soak the 
dry bread he was unable to eat other- 
wise; that he had but 15 ounces of meat 
a-week besides bread and gruel; that he 
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in a cell seven feet by four, 
and that the only air he could get was 
from a closed hall, where 260 other pri- 
soners were confined. Dr. O’Leary, M.P., 
ve evidence that the symptoms of heart 
ease must have been manifest long 
ago to a medical man; and the jury, to 
their credit be it said, although consisting 
of Conservative gentlemen in Dublin, 
returned a unanimous verdict to the 
effect that ‘‘ Charles M‘Carthy died on 
the 10th January, and that the cause of 
his death was heart disease. We further 
find that the treatment which Charles 
M‘Carthy received in prison hastened 
his death.”” With regard to the general 
question of these resolutions, it was true 
that it might seem a very inconvenient 
process that the Irish Members had 
adopted of coming between the House 
of Commons and the consideration of the 
Eastern Question ; but if every English- 
man in that House thuroughly under- 
stood their position in Ireland, and the 
importance of the questions they had 
from time to time brought under the 
consideration of the House—if they 
thoroughly understood the vital im- 
portance of having the Land Question 
settled in such a way as to enable the 
soil of Ireland to produce the proper 
amount of food that it was capable of 
producing—if they could realize the po- 
sition of a people without any University 
education that they could accept con- 
scientiously—they would see that after 
all they were not so unreasonable in 
preferring the interests of their own 
countrymen to the interests of the people 
of England in regard to the Eastern 
Question. He did not wish to implicate 
the rest of the Irish Members in what 
might be the peculiar opinions he held 
on the subject; but it might be said 
that in the Home Rule programme the 

had undertaken to go hand-in-hand wit 

England as regarded her Imperial and 
foreign relations ; that they had under- 
taken to assist England in her foreign 
difficulties, and to stand by her on such 
a question as this Eastern Question— 
they had undertaken to stand by Eng- 
land to the best of their power, but on 
one condition — that England should 
allow them the right of self-government. 
Certainly the man who would pledge the 
Irish people to assist England in a diffi- 
culty if these grievances remained unre- 
dressed would undertake a very serious 
responsibility, and would certainly de- 
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England to very i . unless public 
opinion was acted upon by some pressing 
% er. It had oe said that the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church and 
the Land Act were passed in conse- 
aenee of the Fenian outbreak. If the 

ish Republic had been established 
these two measures would have been 
passed ; but the immediate object was 
the independence of Ireland from the 
sovereign control of England, but un- 
doubtedly the indirect effect of their 
action was to direct the attention of 
the people of England to these griev- 
ances. A very noble attempt was 
made by the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) to redress 
those grievances, and the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church and the Land 
Act would remain as lasting memorials 
of a noble and generous mind which had 
never been equalled by any statesman. 
While they acknowledged the desire of 
the right hon. Gentleman to do what 
lay in his power to redress their griev- 
ances, it was not reasonable to expect 
them to refrain from pointing out where 
the Land Act had failed and where it 
might be made more satisfactory. Al- 
though the Party to which the hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) belonged had 
been in power for a quarter of a century, 
these grievances were still in existence. 
Fortunately the Home Rulers had got a 
rogramme, and probably the hon. and 
earned Member was a little jealous of 
them in that respect. They had a wide 
and varied platform. Their Leader did 
not require to go to Scotland in search 
of a programme. He did not require 
to be persuaded that the time had now 
arrived for the disestablishment of a 
Church. They were in possession of 
these pressing questions, and they felt 
themselves entitled to bring them before 
the notice of the House at any and every 
convenient opportunity, Of course, it 
might be said—‘‘ You might have waited 
for your Wednesdays, and taken your 
chance of the ballot, and so secured an 
opportunity for discussing your Bills.” 
But the chances of the ballot were very 


limited indeed, and as they were sum- 
moned to go there in the middle of 
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There was 
an old maxim that England’s difficulty 
was Ireland’s opportunity, and it had 
been verified in times past. They had 
never been able to get the attention of 
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January and leave their occupations, 
they felt they were entitled to take a 
small slice of the extra few weeks. They 
felt that if they asked that two days 
should be spared out of these extra 
three weeks for Irish grievances, they 
would not be. making a very exorbitant 
claim. He had been blamed by his 
friends for taking part in English legis- 
lation. He only did that in ir for 
want of something better to do. He 
should infinitely prefer to devote the 
whole of his Parliamentary time to the 
consideration and discussion of Irish 
uestions, but coming over to London he 
ound there were none to discuss, owing 
to the great block of Business. The 
number of Home Rule measures that 
could be brought forward during the 
Session did not exceed five orsix. There- 
fore, he could not employ himself better 
in the intervals between these Wednes- 
days than in helping the English Mem- 
bers to make their Bills a little better. 
He defied anyone to prove that his action 
last Session had been un-Parliamentary. 
He might not have English notions as 
to the mode in which things should be 
done; but the House should not be sur- 
prised if occasionally Irish Members in- 
terfered in their Business, and in a way 
they might not precisely like; but when 
at the end of the Session they found 
that their interference had done good, 
they ought to balance their disapproval 
of the method in which the good was 
accomplished with the results which had 
been obtained. He hoped the Irish 
people would be encouraged by the re- 
sult of the discussion to-night. He also 
hoped that when they had asked the 
House of Commons to say that it was 
the duty of Parliament at the earliest 
oppartsniy in the present condition of 
public affairs to consider in a wise and 
conciliatory spirit the national demands 
which the Irish people had repeatedly 
raised, that the House would not spurn 
this proffered conciliation—that the Go- 
vernment would not say to the Irish 
people—‘‘ We will not consider in a wise 
and conciliatory spirit your demands, 
but we shall pass on to the consideration 
of what we consider of more pressing 
importance — whether England has a 
right to prevent the Russian Navy from 
sailing in and out of the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean.” 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that hon. 
Members on his (the Ministerial) side of 
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the House were last night accused of re- 
ceiving the speeches of Members on the 
other side with contemptuous silence, 
and it was said that the people of Ire- 
land would not sympathise with England 
in her difficulties ; but that was not the 
feeling in all parts of Ireland, for if 
this country should be engaged in de- 
fending her just rights there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining soldiers from 
the part of Ireland with which he was 
connected to fight for their Sovereign 
and for the cause of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Complaint had been made 
that education had not been dealt 
with ; but it must be remembered that 
this subject was a bone of contention 
in France, Germany, Italy, Spain—he 
did not know whether he could say 
Russia—in short, in all European 
countries, and in America, and in many 
of these countries there were greater 
differences of opinion on the education 
question than in this country; and it was 
rather unreasonable on the part of hon. 
Members opposite to expect those on his 
side of the House to give up their own 
opinions for the purpose of satisfying the 
demands of hon. Members on the other 
side of the House. The hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) com- 
plained last evening of the opinions ex- 
pressed by the hon. andlearned Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket) 
in his brilliant speech, and said that 
they were not those of his grandfather ; 
but if all Members who had sat in that 
House since the Union had continued to 
entertain the same opinions as _ their 
grandfathers, hon. Members opposite 
would not at that time be sitting where 
they were—and it was hardly fair to 
attack the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin University because his opi- 
nions were not those of his ancestor— 
the great Lord Plunket. He altogether 
denied that the discussion had been 
unduly discountenanced. The speeches 
of the Home Rulers who had taken part 
in it had been listened to with attention. 
Indeed, he might say during the four 
years he had been in that House quite 
as much time and attention had been 
given to Irish as to English or Scotch 
legislation; and the complaint now made 
came rather ungracefully from those 
Irish Members who, if not always lis- 
tened to with pleasure, were at least heard 
with exemplary patience. Whenever 
they brought forward measures having 
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a fair claim for consideration they 
were duly considered by Parliament, 
and they not unfrequently passed into 
law. It was because they so frequently 
brought forward measures which they 
knew would be rejected that they were so 
often babcenrtrie He hoped that hon. 
Members opposite would adhere to their 
dledldihor that they did not wish to embar- 
rass the Government in the event of war. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that the 
bearers of names illustrious in Irish 
history might lead a nobler and worthior 
part in an Assembly like that than in 
condescending to ridicule the noblest 
aspirations which their countrymen, in 
common with all freedom-loving peoples 
entertained. One of them, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Plunket) — and he (Mr. O’Donnell) 
deeply regretted the fact—had become 
distinguished to the people of his coun- 
try by his having made last evening one 
of the most damaging statements which 
could have been brought against the 
Trish Party—namely, that that Party 
had determined to move an Amendment 
to the Address no matter what the 
Speech from the Throne might be. That 
was not the fact, as the Kesolution 
come to was, that the Home Rule Party 
should move an Amendment only in the 
event of no reference being made to the 
affairs of Ireland which should be satis- 
factory to the people of that country and 
recognize their demands. Well, after 
hearing Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech, the Home Rule Members ad- 
journed for consultation, and most pro- 
perly, legitimately, and necessarily came 
to the conclusion that the character of 
that Speech did not meet the just claims 
of the people of Ireland. The charge of 
ingratitude against the Irish people had 
repeatedly fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. For what had they 
to be grateful? What crying grievance 
had- been remedied? The disestab- 
lishment of a Church—it was not the 
people’s Church—had to be effected 
in a way that should meet the pecu- 
liar sentiment of the English people 
on the question. It had been purely 
nominal, and so far as disendowment 
was concerned the vast bulk of Irish 
people had not derived the slightest be- 
nefit. The evictions on the Michelstown 
estate, and the recent disclosures in 
Dublin, showed that the land question 
had not been settled. Scenes had been 
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witnessed, on several Irish estates which 
would equal, if not surpass, some of 
the most distressing features that had 
been described in Bulgaria. They had 
been told that they were especially un- 
grateful on the question of education, 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had enumerated the various attempts 
which had been made to settle the ques- 
tion, and had always ended bysaying that 
those attempts also did not give satis- 
faction. Butif those attempts did not 
satisfy the parties interested, it was be- 
cause they were not of a nature that 
ought to satisfy them. To the minds of 
the Irish people the education question 
was probably the most important of all 
questions, save the general question of 
the national demand for self-legislation. 
He did not choose to go in detail into 
the various measures which had been 
brought into the House on the question ; 
but he would say in reference to the 
question of the establishment of what 
was called a ‘‘ mixed education ”’ in Ire- 
land—the question of the establishment 
of the Queen’s Colleges and Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland, that whatever engage- 
ments were held out to the Irish people 
as to the establishment of that system of 
education, whatever promises were made, 
whatever hopes were excited, these pro- 
mises had long since been broken, and 
these hopes deliberately deceived. At 
present there was hardly a single pro- 
fessor of the Catholic faith in the Depart- 
ment of Arts in the three Queen’s Col- 
leges ; while in the case of the Belfast 
College, special measures had been taken 
to make it agreeable to the Presbyterian 
Body in Ulster. He did not complain 
of the Ulster Presbyterians, for he 
thought the Presbyterian Body had 
as full a right to education in con- 
formity with their religious views as he 
and his Colleagues. As to the filling of 
the Chairs of that College, an arrange- 
ment had been come to between the Go- 
vernment and the Presbyterian Synod. 
They were to be filled under such condi- 
tions and by such persons that no con- 
scientious objections could be raised 
by the Presbyterian Body. But such 
concessions, though honourable to the 
steadfastness of those sturdy Ulster- 
men, were most dishonourable to Her 
Majesty’s Government when they re- 
fused equal concessions to the vast ma- 
jority of the people. He had given 
Notice of a Bul on the subject of the 
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Queen’s Colleges, and he should be glad 
if the Government would give him faci- 
lities for proving the charges which he 
brought against those Colleges. They 
had often been told during the last two 
days that the Government and the House 
were already prepared to give every con- 
sideration to Trigh questions. Honestly 
speaking, they were sick of their mere 
consideration for Irish questions—they 
were sick of being listenedto. The very 
exclamations of impatience on the other 
side were a relief to that continual stag- 
nation—that continual listening to Irish 
Members, to that continual respectful 
consideration for Irish grievances which 
never ended in the removal of those 
grievances. Irish Members would be 
very happy to cut short their demands 
to occupy the time of the House, if there 
was anything to be gained by it, Of 
the particular Amendment before the 
House perhaps enough had been said; 
but some of the general considerations 
raised by Her Majesty’s Speech gave 
much justification for the action of Irish 
Members last year, which excited so 
much animadversion. If he were dis- 
posed, he could at that moment, when 
we were preaching humanity to the 
Turks and the Russians, enter upon a 
discussion of the cruelty with which we 
were making war upon defenceless 
tribes, not only in South Africa, but 
also on the Northern Frontiers of India. 
He claimed his right to speak with as 
much loyalty as any hon. Member on 
the other side, and with as much pride 
in the past history, and hope for the de- 
velopment in the future, of this great 
Anglo-Irish Empire. He expressed his 
honest opinion, and denied emphatically 
that there was anything improper or in- 
opportune in putting forward this ques- 
tion at the present time. Let Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government take the lead in 
scouting the just claims of the Irish 
people, and when the Representatives 
of the Government had to take their 
seats at the council board of Europe, 

with what consistency could they advise 

autonomy for Bulgaria, and denounce 
the mal-administration of Turk or Rus- 

sian, while the wrong of the so-called 

Act of Union remained unredressed ? 

How could they plead for mercy to the 

Gessoffs or any political prisoners in 

face of the amnestied corpse of murdered 

M‘Carthy. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He did not 

wish to speak those words in anger, 
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or as a taunt, but in an earnest desire 
that they might be taken in a kindly 
spirit. Let Her mo ene Government 
grant the most simple fundamental de- 
‘mands embodied in their own recom- 
mendations made in the Constantinople 
Conference, and there would be no 
more loyal or devoted members of the 
Anglo-Irish Empire than the Irish 

eople. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not wish to 
oceupy the time of the House above a 
few minutes, nor, indeed, would he have 
spoken at all but for a personal attack 
which had been made upon him by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket). 
The hon. and learned Member had been 
good enough last night to make an attack 
upon him (Mr. Gray) and the journal 
with which he had the honour to be 
connected. Hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House had been con- 
stantly impressing on them during last 
Session the necessity of adhering to the 
unwritten law which governed Members 
of that House. He was unaware that it 
was in accordance with the unwritten law 
of Parliament to attack individual Mem- 
bers because of the opinions expressed 
by the journals with which they were 
connected. He was not aware that the 
hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), 
or the hon. Member for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (Mr. J. Cowen), or the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), who had 
been longer in that House than he had 
been, had been so honoured. So far as 
he was concerned, it appeared that it 
was an exceptional and a very especial 
compliment paid to himself and The Free- 
man’s Journal, and he thanked the hon. 
and learned Member. But what was the 
nature of this exceptional attack? It 
was this—that Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
declared its conviction that the political 
prisoners were liberated because of the 
apprehensions of the Government with 
reference to the war in the East. Now, 
in the first place, as a matter of fact, that 
was and that is still the belief of the 
great majority of the Irish people. That 
belief may or may not be well founded. 
It may be thoroughly without founda- 
tion; but they were now at the close 
of a two days’ debate, and they had 
not heard a word from any Member 
of the Government to dissipate that 
belief. What did the Home Secre- 
tary say, and what did the Secretary of 
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State for War say ?—for their observa- 
tions would be in the recollection of 
the House. The Home Seoretary said 
he had last year given the House 
to understand that the prisoner, Davitt, 
would be liberated, and he went on 
to say—‘‘therefore, as far as Davitt 
is concerned, it was a foregone arrange- 
ment, unconnected with the Eastern 
Question.” Then the Home Secretary 
went on to say further—‘‘ As regards 
the other prisoners, they were military 
prisoners, and the Secretary of State for 
War is wholly responsible for them.” 
Now he (Mr. Gray) remembered the 
debate in relation to this matter last year, 
and he remembered the very excited 
speech which the Secretary of State for 
War made on that occasion. The right 
hon. Gentleman had accused the Irish 
Members who had ventured to lift up 
their voices for amnesty of taking an un- 
constitutional course in daring to suggest 
that the prisoners should be liberated. 
Why were these other three men liber- 
ated now? The Home Secretary said 
the Secretary of State for War was 
responsible. Now, if the right hon. 
Gentleman wanted to dissipate the 
belief which he (Mr. Gray) told him— 
and he was sure the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland knew that he had some facilities 
for ascertaining what public opinion in 
Ireland was—prevailed in Ireland, let 
the Government explain and show that 
that belief was not well-founded. He 
declared that this was the belief in 
Ireland—that the prisoners were liberated 
because of the complications in the East, 
and that that was the influence which 
caused the Secretary of State for War to 
change his mind with regard to the 
risoners. If the Home Secretary or the 
Remetaey of State for War wished to 
dissipate that erroneous impression—if 
such it be—let them say something more 
than they had alreadysaid. But he would 
submit to the better judgment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity that his accusation in his (Mr. Gray’s) 
regard was utterly unjustifiable. They 
were aware of complications arising in 
the East of such a nature that Parlia- 
ment was called together three weeks 
before the usual time, and these men 
were liberated a few days before the 
meeting of Parliament without the 
slightest notice—liberated after appeal 
upon appeal had been made and 
rejected, and after the Irish people had 
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given up in despair all hope that they 
would be shown any mercy. He was 
perfectly prepared to be responsible for 
everything thatappeared in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal ; but it was open to opinion whe- 
ther discussions of that kind could be use- 
fully pursued with regard to every hon. 
Gentleman connected with the Press in 
that House. Now, he knew that theright 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) was very practical, and he should 
puttohim a few questions which he hoped 
he would answer. He should like to 
know if there was any meaning in the 
difference in wording in the Speech from 
the Throne regarding the measures for 
England and Scotland and those for 
Ireland? With regard to the Public 
Health Bill, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman took a deep interest, it was 
said that a Bill would be brought in. 
With regard to the Scotch measures, 
they were informed that Bills would be 
introduced ; but with regard to the Irish 
measures they were told that ‘‘ attention 
would be called to them.” Was it the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
Irish Bills, to give them a good place on 
the Orders, so that there might be a 
ehance of their being carried? They 
‘ranted something more than what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
good enough to promise them—‘“ every 
consideration.” The Irish Members 
wanted more than “ consideration.” 
Perhaps hon. Members would be aston- 
ished to hear that they were not over 
delighted with the promise of interme- 
diate education—a scheme which would 
result merely in creating feeders for the 
Queen’s Colleges. He did not know that 
this would be satisfactory as long as 
they left the University Education 
Question undealt with. The next point 
to which he would refer was one which 
would commend itself to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who called themselves the Con- 
stitutional Party. He should like to 
ascertain from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Government intended to 
perpetuate the utterly. unconstitutional 
position of having Members of the 
House elected by constituencies differing 
in their qualifications. This Parliament 
could not last at the utmost beyond 
autumn twelvemonths. Did the Govern- 
ment intend to perpetuate the inequality 
of the Borough Franchise in Ireland for 
another Parliament? Did the Govern- 
ment intend to shunt the question so that 
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another election might take place under 
restrictive conditions favourable to the 
Party opposite? Hon. Gentlemen might 
differ on the questions of Education, 
Land, and Home Rule; but they could 
scarcely advance the untenable proposi- 
tion of not having a uniform Borough 
Franchise for the three Kingdoms. These 
were practical questions, and he hoped 
they would be dealt with in a practical 
way by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Sir, after listening very attentively to 
the debate which has been raised on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), I must 
confess I have not arrived at any conclu- 
sion satisfactory to myself upon two 
points. These points are—first, why 
the debate was originated at all; and, 
secondly, why, having been originated, 
it was thought necessary to extend it 
over two nights. During the discussion 
this evening, I think we have been sur- 
rounded with considerable difficulties. 
We have not only been puzzled with 
the vague and misty character of the 
Amendment itself, but the debate has 
been carried on in this House under at- 
mospheric influences which almost induce 
me to wish for once that it had been 
transferred to the purer air of College 
Green. There have been, moreover, dif- 
ficulties of another kind. ‘If hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House have main- 
tained a dignified silence, and listened 
patiently to the arguments adduced, they 
have been accused of a conspiracy of 
silence, and have been told that hon. 
Members who spoke were sick of being 
listened to. 

Mr. O'DONNELL explained that he 
did not refer in his remarks to anything 
which had occurred in that debate, but 
to the ‘‘ general system of the govern- 
ment of Ireland.” 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: 
If hon. Members representing English 
or Scotch constituencies have in former 
debates, or in this, attempted to dis- 
cuss Irish affairs, they have been met 
with the reproach that, living on this 
side of the Channel, they can know 
nothing whatever about them, and if 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on this side 
of the House for Irish constituencies 
have intervened in the debate, they 
have been told—‘‘ Oh, you are the rem- 
nant of an expiring faction; your 
grandfathers would have entertained 
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entirely different views ’’—just as if the 
great Lord Plunket would ever have 
joined the Home Rule League! And be- 
cause we heard with pleasure the play 
of wit and fancy in the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Plunket) 
last evening, we are rebuked by the 
solemn warning that it is a terrible thing 
for an Irishman to make a jest of his 
countrymen. It has been, in short, im- 
possible for us to conduct this debate so 
as to meet the wants and wishes of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and if now I ven- 
ture to trespass for a few minutes upon 
their attention, I can assure them that 
in the remarks I am about to make I 
shall endeavour to avoid everything of a 

ersonal or unconciliatory character, as 
f think I have always done in times 
past. I make this observation, because 
I notice that in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Galway we are 
asked—and the request has been re- 
peated in the course of the debate—to 
treat Irish Members who sit on the op- 
posite side of ‘the House with concilia- 
tion. The conciliation, let me say, 
ought not to be on one side alone. We 
ought not to hear or read in or out of 
this House, as we do—thoughI am thank- 
ful to say only from a few hon. Mem- 
bers of the Party opposite—speeches 
which exceed anything which is right or 
reasonable in the violence of their lan- 
guage and in the grossness of their re- 
ferences to those who differ from them 
in politics. We know the difficulties 
of these questions. Let us all ap- 
proach them in a spirit of conciliation. 
If we are unable to agree, at any rate, 
it will make our differences easy, and 
enable us to conduct our Business in 
a manner befitting this great Assembly. 
Now, I have no fault to find with the 
first sentence of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Galway. It is, to 
my mind, an expression of satisfac- 
tion with, if not of confidence in, Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is certainly 
an expression of satisfaction that two 
questions which hon. Members opposite, 
and I think Irishmen generally, have 
long admitted to be of great and press- 
ing importance, should be about to be 
dealt with by the Government. And, 
very naturally and very properly, the 
hon. Member for Galway defers express- 
ing any opinion as to the character of 
the proposed measures till he has seen 
them. I have no complaint whatever to 
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make of this; but, under the circum- 
stances, I have to express my astonish- 
ment that he should have thought it 
worth while to move his Amendment 
at all. I may also say that I have been 
astonished to hear from the hon. Mem- 
bers for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) 
and Tipperary (Mr. Gray) a doubt as 
to the intentions of the Government 
upon these two questions. Those hon. 
Members appear to have thought that 
the Government, in advising Her Ma- 
jesty to state that these subjects will be 
considered by Parliament, have no inten- 
tion of making any proposals of their 
own upon them. The Statement in the 
Speech from the Throne means, as a 
matter of course, that we intend to in- 
troduce Bills on those questions, and I 
cannot understand how it can seriously 
be supposed to mean anything else. 
Well, the hon. Member for Galway, in 
his Amendment, goes on to say— 

‘We shall regard it as the duty of Parlia- 
ment on the earliest opportunity in the present 
condition of public affairs, to consider in a wise 
and conciliatory spirit, the national demands 
which the Irish people have repeatedly raised.” 
Now, I have endeavoured to ascertain, 
as far as I could from this debate, what 
these national demands are, and I find 
that there is scarcely a question con- 
nected with Ireland, small or large, 
which has not been mentioned by one 
or other of the speakers; but surely 
even they can hardly suppose that all 
those demands, great and small, can 
at’ once be considered by Parliament. 
I must, therefore, endeavour to pick out, 
so far asI can, from the speeches of those 
who have supported the Amendment, 
what seem to be in the minds of those 
hon. Gentlemen, the special national de- 
mands which should first be attended to. 
And, first, as to the establishment of 
Volunteers. Is that one of them? That 
is the view of the hon. Member for the 
county of Wexford (Mr. O’Clery). Well, 
I do not think that that is a national de- 
mand of the Irish people. It was, toa 
very considerable extent, contradicted, 
or at least refuted, by the speech of 
the hon. and learned: Member for the 
county of Louth (Mr. Sullivan). He 
drew last night a terrible picture of the 
condition of Ireland—a picture utterly 
unwarranted by any facts within my 
own knowledge—a picture which, as 
being drawn m him, I would, in any 
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able reservation. Hon. Members oppo- 
site will, I think, at least agree with me 
in this; for they are always telling us 
that no one who lives at this side of the 
Channel knows anything of Ireland, and 
I believe the hon. and Tcemed Member 
has resided for some time in this metro- 
polis. Then, again, is it the release of 
the political prisoners? As far as I un- 
derstand the grievance alleged is not so 
much that any [sega are still detained 
in prison, as that certain political pri- 
soners have been released at an inop- 
portune moment; and the occasion of 
their release has been seized, I regret 
to say, by some as an occasion for making 
the most absurd and ridiculous asser- 
tions as to the motives which have 
dictated it, and thus doing their very 
best to turn the key upon the unfortu- 
nate men who are still in prison. Now, 
the hon. Member for Tipperary has told 
us he knows something of the opinion of 
Ireland upon this question, and that it 
is the general opinion of Ireland that 
those prisoners were released on account 
of the present progress of the Russian 
arms in the East, and from English fear 
of the Czar. AllI can say in reply is 
this, that I have the best reason for 
knowing—as good as the hon. Member 
can have—that that opinion is not up- 
permost in the minds of the population 
of Dublin, for the great mass of the 
people who welcomed the released pri- 
soners on their arrival in that city did so 
by no means as sympathizing with the 
crimes they had committed, or as enter- 
taining any treasonable views of dis- 
loyalty to the Crown, or the connection 
with England, but as simply rejoicing in 
the release of their countrymen from 
prison. On that occasion emblems and 
words of disloyalty alike were absent— 
a new experience, but a happy one, on 
such an occasion in Ireland. And when 
it was said, as I believe it was 
said by some of the foolish men to whom 
I have alluded, that the release of those 
prisoners was due to motives such as I 
have stated, those views were promptly 
repudiated the next day in the public 
journals by the secretary and some of 
the members of the Reception Com- 
mittee. Well, Sir, no one can regret 
more than those who sit on this bench 
or on this side of the House the un- 
toward and lamentable fate of one of 
those prisoners; and I think it was 
scarcely generous or fair on the part of 
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the hon. Member for the county of 
Meath (Mr. Parnell), after the statement 
of my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary, made in this House the previous 
evening, of his own deep regret for the 
circumstances and of his intention that 
the manner of the treatment of those 
convicts should receive full and search- 
ing inquiry, to occupy the time of the 
House with quoting extracts culled for 
his own purpose from the evidence given 
at the coroner’s inquest alluding to what 
he called the fate of a ‘‘ murdered man,” 
and to throw doubt upon the feelings of 
regret and sorrow for M‘Carthy’s death 
which are entertained by Conservatives 
as well as by Home Rulers. I can only 
say that the depositions taken at the 
inquest will to-morrow or next day be 
laid before my right hon. Friend, and 
anyone who knows the character of 
my right hon. Friend will also know 
that the case will be fully and search- 
ingly inquired into by him, and that 
justice will be done. I have alluded 
to the absurd statements as to the 
motives for the release of these pri- 
soners; I would but supplement the 
statement of my right hon. Friend by 
saying, speaking with knowledge and 
authority, that the release of Davitt 
and of the military prisoners was de- 
termined upon by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at one and the same time. 
Now, this question of the political 
prisoners has been carried further by 
the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power). He has told us that 
our action in this respect did so much 
good, in spite of the motives which he 
was good enough to attribute to us, that 
we ought to complete our good work 
by the release of all the others. [Mr. 
O’Connor Power: I did not attribute 
any motives to the Government.] That 
was not the interpretation I gathered 
from the hon. Member’s speech ; but 
I readily accept his denial. Well, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member, there 
are eight so-called political prisoners 
still in prison. ‘‘ Release them too,” 
says the hon. Member, ‘and you 
will earn the gratitude of the Irish 
people.” I do not wish to say a word 
upon the case of those who were con- 
cerned in the murder; of Serjeant Brett 
at;Manchester. That has been already 
sufficiently dealt with in this House; but 
the hon. Member named six others who, 
in his mind, are political prisoners. Well, 
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Sir, I have investigated the cireum- 
stances, since the hon. Member spoke, 
of every one of these cases, and I find 
that in each and all there was this crime 
—a deliberate attempt to take the life of 
someone or other, who may have been 
a policeman, a detective, or an informer, 
and in some of them, I am sorry to say, 
I believe the attempt was successful. 
Now, I really fail to see how crimes 
of that kind can in any sense be de- 
signated as political offences. I re- 
member a case which a few years ago 
was tried at the Cork Assizes, in which 
a serious highway robbery was com- 
mitted by two men, who were sentenced 
to certain terms of penal servitude. 
They were known Fenian sympathisers, 
if not members of the Fenian Society, 
and there was good reason to suspect 
that the robbery was committed in order 
to obtain funds for the ———- of the 
Society, which I am glad to say only to 
a slight extent exists—but still I fear 
exists—in Cork. Now, would the hon. 
Member say that the men who committed 
that highway robbery for the purposes 
of the Fenian Society were political pri- 
soners? [Mr. O’Oonnor Power: No!] 
Very well. But if a highway robbery 
for the sake of the Fenian Society was 
not a political proceeding, how could an 
attempt to commit murder for the sake 
of the Society be so? Sir, the cases 
of the men to whom the hon. Mem- 
ber referred will, of course, be con- 
sidered on their merits and at a proper 
time; but I am bound to say that, in 
my ‘opinion and in the opinion of the 
Government, they cannot be viewed in 
in the same light for a moment as the 
cases of the men who have recently been 
released. But to passon. I think the 
gravamen of the complaint of the hon. 
Member for Galway and those who sup- 
ported him was, after all, that we had 
not equal laws in Ireland and in Eng- 
land. Very well; but if that is the 
complaint, why do we find promi- 
nently among the alterations of the law 
they desire such Bills as you would 
never hear of in England? Everyone 
knows that the land laws of Ireland are 
infinitely more favourable to the tenant 
than are those of England. But the 
Irish tenant for all that is not contented 
with his position. Why does he not 
assimilate his own law on the subject to 
that of England? That is not what he 
wants; and, therefore, hon. Members 
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opposite propose to make tho land laws 
for England and Ireland still more un- 
equal than at present. In this they 
admit that you must have regard in 
legislation to the different circumstances 
of different portions of the United King- 
dom. ‘Oh, but,” we are asked, ‘‘ whatare 
the questions of the borough and munici- 
al franchise, and of the coercion laws ?”’ 
ell, I should like to recall the atten- 
tion of hon. Members for Ireland to the 
debate which occurred on the first meet- 
ing of the present Parliament, in which 
an Amendment to the Address was 
moved by the Leader to whom they have 
lately paid such high honour—the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt)—whose eloquence and ability we 
all admire. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, in moving that Amendment, 
asked for equal laws for England and 
Ireland. He wanted the repeal of the 
coercion laws; the same privileges in 
the election of sheriffs conferred upon 
Irish municipalities as were enjoyed by 
English ; the reform of the Grand Jury 
laws and the extension of the Irish muni- 
cipal franchise. What has happened 
with respect to the first of these sub- 
jects? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick himself very 
recently said to hon. Members opposite 
and to those who agree with him in 
political opinion, that 
“while five years ago there wasa Coercion 
Bill which left the Press enslaved, which gave 
to the policeman power to visit any house at 
any hour, and the Lord Lieutenant authority to 
arrest any person day or night, all this has now 
vanished.” 
The fact is that Parliament has dealt, 
and the different branches of the Ad- 
ministration have dealt, each in their 
own way, as hon. Members opposite 
have themselves desired, in regard to 
this matter of the coercion laws. And 
I am bound to say that nothing in 
the course of my duties, as connected 
with the Irish Administration, has given 
me greater pleasure than that we have, 
consistently with the preservation of law 
and order in Ireland, been able to relax 
the severity of those exceptional laws 
which the circumstances of the time ren- 
dered necessary. In 1874, when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Limerick moved his Amendment, 
there was but one county in Ireland free 
from the provisions of the Coercion Act 
—there are now 16. In three Irish 
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counties there was a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act—at the present mo- 
ment every part of Ireland is as free as 
any other part of the United Kingdom. 
I venture to think that is a change of no 
slight importance—not only to the Go- 
vernment, but to all those who are most 
interested in the preservation of law and 
order—namely, the inhabitants of Ire- 
land themselves. And I think it is most 
unfair that what has been done in this 
respect has not, so far as I remember, 
been once recognized in this debate 
by the speakers on the Opposition side 
of the House. Again, it is known that 
a Bill has been passed conferring the 
right upon the municipalities to elect 
persons for appointment to the office of 
sheriff in Ireland. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : I desire 
to correct the right hon. Gentleman. 
We introduced the Bill as it used to be 
in Ireland before 1832, and as it is now 
in England ; but you spoilt it. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
can only say as a matter of fact that the 
sheriffs are now returned by the munici- 
palities, just as they are by the counties; 
and only a few weeks ago the Leader 
of the Party opposite (Mr. Butt), when 
the freedom of the City of Dublin was 
presented to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, expressed 
his complete contentment with the pro- 
visions of the measure to which I re- 
fer. As to the extension of the muni- 
cipal franchise, it is true that two years 
ago a proposal of the kind was rejected. 
{Major O’Gorman: Hear, hear!| The 
hon. and gallant Member for Waterford 
seems to have an accurate recollection of 
the fact. [Major O’Gorman: I have. ] 
Well, it is true I opposed the Bill on 
the part of the Government, not because 
I considered the municipal franchise 
was now on a Satisfactory basis, or 
was incapable of extension, but because 
I believed there were other matters 
relating to Irish municipalities equally 
deserving of attention, and I therefore 
wished the whole question to be inquired 
into. A*Committee was appointed for 
the purpose, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick 
took an active part in its deliberations, 
and moved that the evidence should 
at the close of its first Session be re- 
ported to the House, with a view to 
its re-appointment. That course was 
adopted, and the Committee resumed its 
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labours last year, and it must be ad- 
mitted that though the proceedings have 
been somewhat protracted, they have 
not been without advantage to the coun- 
try. The Committee will shortly, I 
hope, meet to consider its Report, and 
I believe the result will be a really valu- 
able reform, including an extension of the 
municipal franchise and other beneficial 
changes. The next question raised by 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick in 1874 was the reform of the 
Grand Jury laws, and that, I would 
remind the House, is one of the sub- 
jects with which, if you will give us 
time, we propose to deal in the present 
Session. bn the subject of Education, it 
could scarcely be contended for a moment 
that an equality of laws as between Eng- 
land and Ireland could be produced by 
passing the University Bill which was in- 
troduced by the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick last year. But we have 
undertaken this year to attempt to deal 
with that branch of education in Ireland 
which must be settled before a satis- 
factory University system could be pos- 
sible. I allude to intermediate or se- 
condary education which is necessary 
to enable students to become fitted to 
enter upon a University course. Fur- 
ther, it is impossible we can reap the 
best results of the system of primary 
education we have established, unless 
we hold ‘out some stimulus to the best 
students in primary schools to pursue 
their studies into higher paths. It is 
admitted on all hands, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, Conservative and Libe- 
ral, alike, that the deficiency in interme- 
diate education is a crying want in the 
Irish system of education ; and if that is 
satisfactorily met, we will endeavour to 
see whether there are any other gaps in 
the general educational system of the 
country which can be filled up in the 
interests of the people of Ireland. But, 
after all, I have heard from one or two 
speakers in the course of this debate, 
and especially from the hon. Member for 
the county of Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan), 
that these questions of ordinary legisla- 
tion are really not what this Motion is 
intended to cover. The hon. Member 
distinctly said that the Irish people whom 
he represented would not be satisfied 
without the right to make their own 
laws and dispose of their own taxes— 
in other words, what is meant by the 
national demands of the people of 
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speakers, is Home Rule. If that be 
so, I shall not be guilty of unnecessary 
repetition if I once more remind hon. 
Members that they have never formu- 
lated their ideas of Home Rule before 
either the House or the country. Every 
other Irish subject during the last four 
Sessions has been before the House in 
the shape of a Bill; but Home Rule, 
whatever it be—the one question on 
which all are united—is the single ques- 
tion on which no Bill or scheme has 
been presented. I do not know, after 
all, whether Home Rule in their belief 
is..a matter of primary importance. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I hear but a single 
cheer in reply. I think I have some 
ground for the doubt, in the fact that 
the hon. Member for Cork county (Mr. 
Shaw), who never speaks without afford- 
ing a valuable and sensible contribution 
to debate, said— 

“ Our seats are perfectly secure without Home 
Rule; and, speaking generally, there is hardly 
a Member of us who would not be returned 
without professing it.” 

I attach some importance to that ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of one 
who was chosen as spokesman of the 
Party, to propose a Home Rule Mo- 
tion in a judicious speech last Session, 
and who presided at what, I suppose, 
must be considered an important meet- 
ing of the Party recently in Dublin. 
I do not know whether it was important, 
because I am told that thousands of in- 
vitations were issued and but a few hun- 
dreds accepted. I have heard that no 
conclusion was arrived at, but that every- 
body agreed no differences ought to 
exist. Thave heard that the meeting 
excited so little interest that, although 
galleries were set apart for ladies—that 
all the irresistible influence of Irish 
beauty and wit might not be wanting 
to the occasion—there were present but 
16 representatives of the fair sex of 
Ireland. I do not want to discuss the 
question of the importance of this meet- 
ing; I will take it at whatever value is 
- upon it by hon. Members opposite ; 
ut let us see what was said by the 
hon. Member for the county of Cork in 
his opening speech. Referring to the 
difficulty of impressing the House of 
Commons with the merits of Home Rule, 
he said— 

‘* Have we got all sections of our countrymen 
converted to our cause? Is there not an im- 
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mense mass of the nation, Protestant and Con- 
servative, standing yet outside our movement ? 
Is there not a mass of persons, Catholic and 
Liberal, that is still standing outside our ranks, 
psy to see what we mean, and what we 
are ” 


I should be the last to deny the justice 
of the views expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber ; but if that can be said of the popu- 
lar ‘feeling in Ireland on the subject, 
is it such a proof of our unfairness 
to Ireland, that we in this Imperial 
House of Commons are unable imme- 
diately to give assent to a vague, inde- 
finite, undefinable thing that is not 
understood or accepted even by the 
people of Ireland themselves? If the 
national demands pressed upon us by 
the Amendment signify Home Rule 
and nothing else, I do find great diffi- 
culty in understanding why this pecu- 
liar occasion has been chosen for this 
discussion. Why has the hon. Member 
interfered with the unanimous accept- 
ance of the Address on such an important 
Imperial occasion as the present? Why 
has he now introduced a subject which 
surely he and those who act with him 
can take good means to provide shall 
be fully discussed during the present 
Session? It seems to me he has been 
singularly unfortunate in his oppor- 
tunity. My right hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) was right 
when he said nothing could be more 
detrimental to our national and Imperial 
welfare, and most of all to the welfare 
of Ireland, than the introduction of a 
question of this kind at such a time. 
Hon. Members who last Session took 
what many felt to be a somewhat pecu- 
liar and unprecedented course in our 
debates have stated publicly, at this 
assembly to which I have alluded, that 
their only wish was to be occupied 
Phen no!” |—why the hon. Member 
or Meath (Mr. Parnell) said so—and, 
further, that they were anxious for 
active and earnest participation in Im- 
perial and English as well as Irish 
affairs. No one will welcome that par- 
ticipation more than English and Scotch 
Members, provided that it be conducted 
in a fair and honest and Parliamentary 
manner; provided that those who join 
in such debates do so for the purpose of 
promoting the Business of this House 
and of our whole country, and not of 
impeding or delaying the legitimate 
action of Parliament. At the Home 
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Rule Assembly which has lately been 
held in Dublin, much Tise Was X- 

ressed by the few gentlemen who were 
foctcante enough to participate in the 
proceedings at the extreme unanimity 
with which they had decided upon 
nothing at all. But it struck me that 
their unanimity was due to one par- 
ticular reason which appeared to im- 
press itself more forcibly than any other 
on their minds, namely, this—that they 
must be unanimous—never mind their 
conclusions, because their enemies in 
and out of the Press in England and 
Scotland had prophesied that they were 
about to quarrel. Now, I cannot but 
hope that the prophecies which we have 
heard of very extraordinary interrup- 
tions and un-Parliamentary proceedings 
during the Session have proceeded not 
from the Friends, but from the enemies 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite; and that, 
taking the cue which they took so ably 
and so satisfactorily to themselves at 
their recent meeting, they will prove 
their good sense by showing a deter- 
mination to falsify those prophecies, and 
will endeavour, by promoting English 
and Scotch Business really to promote 
their own; and that they will recognize 
that occasions may arise when the do- 
mestic interests of England and Scot- 
land and even of Ireland must for a 
time, be neglected, in order that we may 
devote our whole and undivided atten- 
tion to the greater interests of our com- 
mon Empire. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY complained 
that the right hon. Baronet who had just 
down had not held out any hope that 
the Land Act, or any of the reforms 
which were so greatly needed in Ireland, 
would be conceded by the Govenment. 
They had heard a speech of some force 
and of some inaccuracy from the hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), and they had 
heard a faint echo of it from their old 
Orange Friend the Member for Belfast 
(Mr. W. Johnston). The Chief Secre- 
tary had also spoken, and he had told 
them that it was scarcely likely that 
they could expect the subject of Home 
Rule mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, 
although it was legitimate enough to 
discuss it. English Members spoke with 
courtesy, at any rate, to Irish Members ; 
but he found in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin an asperity and recklessness 
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in the use of malities which was 
never indulged in by English Members ; 
and speeches like that defeated their 
object, and would serve to arouse the 
pee le to combine still more for Home 

e. While the Home Rule Members 
had promised unanimity, they stipulated 
that individual liberty should be main- 
tained. He contended that the question 
of Home Rule was only in its infancy, 
but the Party of politicians to which the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University belonged was dying, and it 
would owe its extinction to the bitter 
and acrimonious sentiments breathed in 
such speeches as that of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The right hon. 
Baronet told them that in a crisis like 
the present they ought not to interfere ; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich had both agreed last night that 
there was now no crisis at all, that 
no immediate occasion for action had 
arisen, and that they had only to express 
to Her Majesty their hope that peace 
would be restored. Therefore, it could 
not be urged with any force that the 
Irish Party had intervened at an inop- 
portune moment in pressing forward 
national demands. At the same time 
Irish Members came there instructed by 
their constituents, though not as dele- 
gates—[‘‘Oh, oh!” ]—and not after 
the style of the licensed victuallers, but 
by the common sense of the country, to 
insist that on great and important ques- 
tions Irish Business under any circum- 
stances should receive proper attention, 
and that they should be told what 
were the intentions of the Government. 
Having been the first person to move in 
the subject of intermediate education, 
he had heard with pleasure the state- 
ment that the Government contemplated 
actual legislation on two Irish subjects 
which had been mentioned, although 
after the taunts which had been thrown 
out about Irish Members suing, as it 
were, in formd pauperis for measures, 
and on the few occasions when they got 
them showing no gratitude, he would 
not say that that was a case for gratitude. 
He would warn the Government that as 
long as the question of Irish University 
education remained untouched, legisla- 
tion on intermediate education would 
not be regarded with much satisfaction 
by the people of Ireland. Indeed, he 
doubted whether the feeling in that 
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country would allow them to accept le- 
y caraga on the latter subject, unless 

ey held out to them in regard to 
University education something more 
definite than the very faint intimations 
which had been given by the Chief 
Secretary. They had not expected the 
right hon. Baronet to define what the 
Government intended to do, but they had 
hoped that he would B pee a scheme 
at the proper time. noble Lords and 
English Gentlemen who went to Ireland 
showed a disposition to work out ina 
practical way questions of that kind 
in the manner which the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock, the son of 
the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), had done in his recent con- 
tribution towards the solution of that 

roblem, he could only say that the feel- 
ings of Ireland towards England would 
be very different from what they now 
were. Whether the suggestion of that 
noble Lord could be carried out or not 
was, however, a serious matter. Then, 
again, the Land Question could not 
afford to wait, because the subsistence 
of hundreds: and thousands of people 
who might be driven from their holdings 
depended upon its being dealt with. He 
also regretted that the Manchester pri- 
soners had not been liberated, because, 
although technically murderers, those 
persons were in a very different po- 
sition from that of men who had 
been committed of murder in the or- 
dinary sense, as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich had last year acknow- 
ledged. It was believed in Ireland that 
the year who had just been released 
owed their liberation to the fact that the 
Government would be anxious to get re- 
cruits in that country if a war should 
break out, and that they would find great 
difficulty in doing so, owing to the way 
in which these men had been treated. 
If they wished to remove the idea that 
political motives had been at work in 
the release of the prisoners, they ought 
to set free the Manchester men. It 
had been said that there was only 
one loyal Province of Ireland—namely, 
Ulster ; and he had there heard the sen- 
timent applauded that no man worthy of 
the name of Irishman should take the 
Queen’s shilling while the men remained 
unreleased. That was a bad state of 
things; but Parliament was deaf to giev- 
ances, and if the same course was to 
be persisted in, of what use was it’ that 


Mr. O’ Shaughnessy 
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they should come over from Ireland and 
take part in, the deliberations of that 
House? Even now, at the eleventh hour, 
he hoped thé House would be induced 
to grant the legitimate demands of the 
Irish people before all hope had de- 
arted from them. Perhaps it would 
isten to them when their numbers were 
increased from 60 to 80, and when pub- 
lic opinion in this country was more 
favourable. They had been deliberately 
refused any redress on the University 
question, the question of the franchise, 
and other questions ; and, from the events 
of that evening, many men in Ireland 
would say that it was of no use agitating 
constitutionally on these or any other 
subjects. And what answer could they 
give? He asked the House, during the 
coming Session, to disabuse the people 
of Ireland that Constitutional action was 
useless; and that nothing could be 
gained for the country except through 
sedition. He hoped that the legislation 
during the next few months would do 
something to remove that spirit of an- 
archy and antagonism which the Al- 
mighty had made the necessary conse- 
quence of mismanagement all over the 
world. 


Question put. 


Tho House divided :—Ayos 48 ; Noes 
801: Majority 253. 


AYES. 

Biggar, J. G. Meldon, C. H. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. Moore, A 
Bowyer, Sir G. Morris, G. 
Brady, J. O’Beirne, Captain 
Brooks, M. O’Brien, Sir P. 
Browne, G. E. O’Byrne, W. R. 
Collins, E. O’Clery, K. 
Conyngham, Lord F. O’Conor, D. M. 
Cowen, J. O’Conor Don, The 
Delahunty, J. O’Donnell, F. H. 
Digby, K. T. O’Gorman, P. 
Downing, M‘C. O'Reilly, M. 
Dunbar, J. O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Ennis, N. O’Sullivan, W. H. 
Errington, G. Parnell, C. 8. 
Eyton, P. E. Power, J. O’C. 
Fay, OC. J. Redmond, W. A. 
French, hon. C. Shaw, W. 
Gray, E. D. Sheil, E. 
Henry, M. Stacpoole, W. 
Lewis, O. Sullivan, A. M. 
MacCarthy, J. G. Ward, M. F. 
Macdonald, A. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. TELLERS. 
M‘Laren, D. Nolan, Major - 

in, P. Power, R. 
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Coser Peel, A. W. 
NOES. Holford, as P. Pemberton, E. L. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Courtney, L. H. Holker, 'sir J. Pender, J. 
Adderley, rt.hon.SirC. Cowan, J. Holland, Sir H. T. Pennant, hon. G. 
Agnew, R. V. Crawford, J. 8. Holmesdale, Viscount Peploe, — 
en, Major Crichton, Viscount Holt, J. M. ercy, 
Anderson, G. Cross, rt. hon. R. A. Home, Captain Perkins, Sir F. 
Archdale, W. H. Dalrymple, OC. aos Capt. hn. A.W. Phipps, P. 
Arkwright, A. P. Davenport, W. B. ALN. Pim, Captain B. 
Arkwright, F. Davies, D. , A. J. B. B, Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Davies, R. He bard, rt. hon. J. Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Assheton, R. Denison, W. E Isaac, S. Powell, 
Astley, Sir J. D. Dickson, T. A. Jenkins, D. J. Praed, H. B. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Digby, Col. hon. E. J enkinson, Sir G. 8. Price, W. E. 
Balfour, A. J. Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. | Johnson, J. G. Raikes, H. C 
Balfour, Sir G Douglas, Sir G. Johnston, W. y; 
Barclay, A. C. uff, J. Johnstone, Sir H. Rashleigh, Sir C 
Barclay, J. W. Duff, R. W. Kavanagh, A. MacM. Read, C. 8. 
Barrington, Viscount Eaton, H. W. Kay - Shuttleworth, Rendlesham, Lord 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. = Admiral ir U. pton, G. W. 
Bass, M. T. Sir W. Kennard, Colonel Richard, H. 
Bates, E. Egerton, hon. A. F. Kensington, Lord Ridley, M. W. 
Bateson, Sir T. Egerton,Admiralhn. F, | Knatchbull-Hugessen, Ripley, H. W. 
Bathurst, A. A. Egerton, Sir P. G rt. hon. E. Ritchie, 0. T: 
Beach, rt. hn. SirM.H. Egerton, hon. W. Knight, F. W. Robertson, H 
Beaumont, Major F. Elliot, G. W. Soaey, | Sir R. Rodwell, B. B. H 
Bective, Earl of Elphinstone, SirJ.D.H. | Knowles, T. Russell, Sir C 
Bell, I. L. Emlyn, Viscount Lawrence, Sir T. Ryder, G. R 
Benett-Stanford, V. F. Eslington, Lord Lawson, Sir W. t, T. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. Fellowes, E. Learmonth, A. Samuda, J. D’A. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. Ferguson, R. Lechmere, Sir E.A.H. Sanderson, T. K. 
Beresford, Colonel M. Fletcher, I. Lee, Major V. Sandon, Viscount 
Birley, H. Floyer, J. Leeman, G. Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G 
Blackbume, Col. J. I. Forester, CO. T. W. Lefevre, G. J. 8. Scott, M. D. 
Blake, T ; Forster, Sir O. Legard, Sir C Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
Boord, T. W. Forsyth, W. Legh, W. J. H. J. 
Bourke, hon. R. Ffemantle, hon. T. F. | Leighton, § Severne, J. E. 
Bousfield, Colonel Freshfield, C. K. Lewis, 0. E Sidebottom, T. H. 
Bright, R. Gallwey, Sir W. P. Lindsay, Col. R. L. Simonds, W. B 
Broadley, W. H. H. Garnier, J. C. Lloyd, T. E. Smith, E. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. Gibson, rt. hon. E. Lopes, Sir M Smith, S. G. 
Brogden, A. Giffard, Sir H. 8. Lowther, hon. W Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Brooks, W. C. Gilpin, Sir R. T. Lowther, J. Smollett, P. B. 
Brown, A. H Goldney, G Lubbock, Sir J. Somerset, Lord H. R. C. 
Bruce, hon. T. Gordon, Sir A. Lush, Dr. Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 
Bruen, H. Gordon, Lord D. Macartney, J.W.E. Stafford, Marquess of 
Bulwer, J. R Gordon, W. M‘Garel- loge, Sir J. Stanhope, hon. E. 
Burghley, Lord Goulding, W. Maitland, J. Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Buxton, Sir R. J Gower, hon. &. F. L. Majendie, L. A. Stanley, hon. F. 
Cameron, OC. Gran WwW, Manners,rt.hn.Lord J. Stanton, A. J. 
Cameron, D Greene, E. Marling, 8S. 8S. Starkey, L. R. 
Campbell, C. Gregory, G. B. Marten, A. G. Stevenson, J. C. 
Carington,Col.hon.W. Grey, Earl de Mellor, T. W. Stewart, M. J. 
Cartwright, F. Grosvenor, Lord R. Merewether, C. G. Storer, G. 
Opveniion, ‘Lord F. 0. oared A. re Mills, Sir C. H. Talbot, J. G. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. Monk, C. J. Taylor, D. 
haine, J. Hamilico, ice @. _ | Mentgemeny, Sir @. 6. Taylor, 2, hon. Col 
Chambers, Sir T. Hamilton, Marquess of | Morgan, hon. F. Tennant, R. 
psy Colonel E. Hamilton, hon. R. B. | Mulholland, J. Thornhill, T. 
H. Harcourt, Sir W. V. Muncaster, Lord Thwaites, D. 


Cheteelos' Sir H. 
Clarke, J. C 

Clifford, C. C. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 

Cobbold, T. C. 

Cole, H. T. 

Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 


Hardcastle, E 

Hardy, J. 8. 

Harrison, C. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hn. Sir J. C.D. 
Heath, R. 

Hermon, E. 

Hay Lord F. 


Hildyard, T. B. T. 


Hil, TR 





Mure, Colonel 
Naghten, Lt.-Col. 
Newdegate, C. N. 

hie ig Viscount 
Noel, E 

Noel, rt, hon. G. J. 
Northcote, rt. hon, Sir 


Onslow, D. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 





Pease, J. W. 





Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Torr, J. 

ha F. S. A. 
‘tenting J. 

Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 
Verner, E. 

Walker, O. 0. 
Walker, T. E. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walter, J. 


Warburton, P. E. 
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Waterlow, Sir 8. H. Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Watkin, A. M. Woodd, B. T. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Watney, J. Wynn, O. W. W. 
Wellesley, Colonel Yeaman, J. 
Wheelhouse, W.S.J. Yorke, J. RB. 
Whitbread, 8S. Young, A. W 
Whitworth, W. 

Wilmot, Sir H. TELLERS. 
Wilson, C. Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Wilson, Sir M. Winn, R. 

Wilson, W. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Mr. Wiipranam Ecerton, Mr. 
Tennant, Mr. Coancetior of the Excuequer, 
Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Secretary Harpy, 
Mr. Wii11am Henry Smiru, Sir CuHaries 
Appertey, Sir Henry Seiwin-Ipperson, Mr. 
’ Arrorney Generat, Mr. Souicrror GENERAL, 
Mr. Bovrxeg, Mr. Stanuey, Sir Writ1am Hart 
Dyxe, and Mr. Wosn, or any Three of them:— 
To withdraw immediately :—Queen’s Speech 
referred. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacnu, 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts relating 
to Public Health in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Bracu and 
Mr. Arrorney Generat for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


LINEN AND YARN HALLS (DUBLIN) BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Micuari Hicks - Beacn, 
Bill to amend an Act passed in the ninth year 
of the reign of His late Majesty King George 
the Fourth, chapter sixty-two, so far as the 
same relates to the Linen and Yarn Halls in the 
city of Dublin, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Micnaget Hicxs-Bracnu and Mr. Arrorney 
Generat for IrELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Cross, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating to Fac- 
tories and Workshops, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Cross and Sir Henry Sztwin- 
TsBetson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorn Apvocare, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law in regard to the main- 
tenance and management of Roads and Bridges 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by The 
Lorp Apvocats and Sir Henry Setwin-lpper- 
SON. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON S8UN- 
DAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cxantes Wirson, Bill to 
rohibit the sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
unday, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuarizs 

Wuson, Mr. Bratey, Mr. Ospornze Morean, 
Mr. M‘Arruvr, and Mr. James. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 


VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bicear, Bill to amend the 
Law for the Registration of Voters in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Biacar, Mr. 
Parrick Martin, Mr. Parnett, and Mr. Fay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


COUNTY .INFIRMARIES, &0. (IRELAND) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to County Infirmaries and to 
the Relief of the Poor in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Metpon, Mr. Snaw, and 
Mr. Errineron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


RATING OF TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’SHavceunessy, Bill to 
amend the Law with regard to the Rating of 
Towns in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. O’SHaveunessy, Mr. Burr, and Mr. 
CoLiins. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mutuotiann, Bill to 
amend ‘the Glebe Loans (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, 1875, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mu Hottanp and Mr. Kavanacu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 


COUNTY COURTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joszru Cowen, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the jurisdiction of 
County Courts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
JosEPH Cowen, Mr. Rirrey, and Mr. Row.ry 
Hi. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 10. ] 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. Macponaxp, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the liability of employers 
for injuries negligently caused to persons in 
their employment, ordered to be brought in by 

. Macponatp, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Mexpon, 
and Mr. Bass. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to remove 
the Electoral Disabilities of Women, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Courtney, Mr. Russet. 
Gurney, Mr. Sransretp, and Mr. Jacon 
Brieurt. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 
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TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Parnicx Marti, Bill to 

amend the Laws relating to small tenements and 

fixtures in towns in Ireland, ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. Parrick Martin, Major 

Noxan, Mr. O’Crzry, and Mr. Fay. 

Bill presented, sae ike yay il A [Bill 13.} 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cuartzs W. Dirxz, Bill to 
extend the Hours of Polling at Parliamentary 
Elections in the Metropolis, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Cuartes W. Dirxe, Mr. Forsyrtu, 
Mr. Rircurz, Mr. Gorpon, Colonel Berzsrorp, 
and Mr. Wri11aM Epwarp Forster. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bass, Bill to transfer the 
administration of the Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Fund to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Bass, Mr. Monx, 
and Mr. Artuur Bass. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 


COLONIAL MARRIAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Knatcusutt-HvcEssen, 
Bill to Legalise certain Colonial Marriages, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Knarcusvtt- 
Hucessen, Mr. Russerzn Gurney, and Sir 
Tuomas CHAMBERS. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) ELEC- 
TION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gray, Bill to provide for 
~ Election of Poor Law Guardians in Ireland 
by Ballot, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Downtne, and Mr. Repmonp. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 


WASTE LANDS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. MacCarrny, Bill for the 
Reclamation of Waste Lands in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. MacCarruy, Mr. Her- 
BERT, Mr. Downtne, and Mr. Suaw. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18.] 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT ABOLITION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pzasz, Bill to abolish 
Punishment by Death, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Perasz, Mr. Leeman, and Mr. 
M‘Laren. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Major O’Gorman, Bill to 
assimilate the Municipal Franchise of Ireland 
to that of England, ordered to be brought in by 
Major O’Gorman, Sir JoszpH M‘Kznna, and 


Mr. Ricuarp Power. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20.} 
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HOSPITALS, &¢. (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Lazgn, Bill to provide 
for rman yo hog powers of Governors of Hos- 
appear er Endowed Institutions in Scot- 

d, ordered to be brought in by . Mr. M‘Laren, 
Mr. Marr.anp, and Dr. Camzro 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


TOWN COUNCILS, LOCAL BOARDS, AND OTHER 
LOCAL GOVERNING BODIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpet1a, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the qualification for Mem- 
bers of Town Councils and Local Boards, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Munpetxa, Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Mortey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 22.] 


CRIMINAL LAW EVIDENCE AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Asutezy, Bill to amend the 
Law of Evidence in Criminal Cases, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Asutzy, Mr. Russert 
Gurney, and Mr. Curve. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 23.] 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the ee 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable Owners and Occupiers of Pro- 
perty in certain districts to prevent the common 
sale of Intoxicating Liquors within such dis- 
tricts. 

Resolution reported : — Bill atten to be 
brought in by Sir Witrrm Lawson, Sir 
Tuomas Baziey, Mr. Jonnston, Mr. Ricnarp 
Mr. Datway, Dr. Cameron, and Mr. Downrna. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


ENTAILS AND SETTLEMENTS LIMITATION 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. SHaw Lerevnre, Bill to 
restrict the power of entailing and settling land 
and other property, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. 
Ossporne Morean, and Mr. Herscue tt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Donne11, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the Queen’s Colleges and 
Queen’s University in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. O’Donnett, Mr. O’Suavcu- 
nEssy, Mr. Gray, Mr. Biecar, and Mr. O’Con- 
NoR PowERr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to facilitate 
the control and cure of Habitual Drunkards, 
ordered to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. 
Crare Reap, Mr. Asutry, Sir Henry Jackson, 
Mr. Epwarp Jenxins, Mr. Witi1am Homs, 
and Mr. Ricuarp Smyru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 27.] 
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REAL ESTATE INTESTACY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Porrezr, Bill for the better 
settling the Real Estates of Intestates, ordered to 
be brought in by- Mr. Porrer, Mr. Learuam, 
Mr. Horwoop, Mr. Prices, Sir Wiurrm Law- 
son, and Mr. ANDERSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28.] 


HYPOTHEO (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Acnew, Bill to abolish the 
landlord’s right of Hypothec in Scotland so far 
as relates to agricultural subjects, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Acnew, Mr. Baur 
Hamiton, and Sir Gzorce Dovetas. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Dr. Lusu, Bill to amend “The 
Medical Act, 1858,” ordered to be brought in by 
Dr. Lusu, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. Samvupa, 
and Mr. Rircute. 
Bill pres.nted, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Lord Hit1t-Trevor, Bill to 
make further provision in respect of Tenant 
Right in Ireland at the expiration of leases, 
ordered to be brought in by Lord Hitt-Trevor, 
The Marquess of Hamiton, Mr. MutHoitanp, 
Captain Corry, and Mr. Cuarve. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. AnprErson, Bill for the 
further protection of the Property of Married 
Women in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Anperson, Sir Rospert ANsTRUTHER, 
Mr. Orr Ewrne, Mr. M‘Laren, and Mr. Pray- 


FAIR. ° 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS REGISTRATION 
BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Boorp, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Registration of Parlia- 
mentary Electors, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Boorp, Sir Cuartes W. Dirxe, and Mr. 
GRANTHAM. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


PUBLIC PARKS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fortescue Harrison, Bill 
to enable the Local Authorities to acquire and 
lay out Land for Public Parks and Pleasure 
Grounds in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Fortescue Harrison, Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Wiiu1am Hots, Sir Gzorce Barrovr, 
and Sir WinpHAM ANSTRUTHER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


VALUATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ramsay, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Valuation of Lands and 
Hereditaments in England, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Ramsay, Sir Granam Montcomery, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Ropwe.z, and Mr. Joszerx 
Cowen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hor, Bill to make pro- 
vision for the more effectual prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Hort and Mr. Cxartes Wiison. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 36.] 


PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Forsytu, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Public Baths and Wash- 
houses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. For- 
syTH, Sir Tuomas Cuampers, Mr. Rircure, and 
Colonel BerEsrorp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 37.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Laws relating to the com- 
mon sale of Intoxicating Liquors in Ireland. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sutuivan, Mr. Bensamin 
Wuirtwortn, and Mr. Drasez. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS (SECURITY FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. James Baxcray, Bill to 
provide security to Agricultural Tenants for 
certain Improvements effected by them on their 
Holdings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
James Barciay, Sir Gzorce Batrovur, and 
Mr. Earp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Warp, Bill dealing with 
Sea Fisheries in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Dr. Warp, Mr. Burr, Mr. Cottiys, and 
Sir JosepH M‘Kenna. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40.] 


UNION OFFICERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Repmonp, Bill to amend 
the Laws for the Relief of the Poor in Ireland in 
respect to the election of Union Officers, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Repmonp, Mr. Gray, 
Dr. Warp, and Mr. Fay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


UNION JUSTICES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Surrrvan, Bill for the 
better administration of Justice in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. O’Suxxivan, 
Major Notan, and Mr. Richarp Power. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 42.] 














LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Crawrorp, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Landlord and Tenant in 
Treland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Craw- 
rorp, Mr. Richarp Smytu, Mr. Dickson, and 
Mr. Dante Taytor. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUN- 
DAY (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The O’Conor Don, Bill to pro- 
hibit the sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
days in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
The O’Conor Don, Mr. Ricuarp Smytu, Mr. 
Cuartes Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. Wi1- 
L1AM Jounston, Mr. Deasz, Mr. Dickson, and 
Mr. RepMmonp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Wo rr, Bill to re- 
lieve certain Occupiers of Dwelling Houses from 
being Disqualified from the right of Voting in 
the election of Members to serve in Parliament 
by reason of their underletting such Dwelling 
Houses for short terms, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Henry Wotrr, Sir Cuartes Russet, 
Sir Cuartes Lecarp, Mr. Onstow, and Mr. 
RypeEr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 45.] 


DIVINE WORSHIP FACILITIES BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that. leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide further facilities for the per- 
formance of Divine Worship according to the 
Rites of the Church of England. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Wizspranam Ecerrton, Mr. 
Wuitwe tt, Mr. Brratey, and Mr. Ropwe tt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46.] 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cotutns, Bill to amend 
the Tramways (Ireland) Acts, 1860, 1861, and 
1871, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cottiys, 
The Marquess of Hamitron, Mr. Suaw, and 
Mr. Witiiam Witson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 47.] 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND SHIPS BILL. 


On Motion of Captain Pim, Bill to afford 
facilities for establishing Training Schools in 
each county, with Training Ships attached, for 
training boys as sailors, ordered to be brought in 
by Captain Pru and Mr. Wuextnovse. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48.] 
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HYPOTHEC (SCOTLAND) (NO, 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Gzorcz Batrovr, Bill to 
abolish the Landlord’s Hypothec for rent and 
for privileged or preferable debts, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Gzorce Batrour, Mr. Larne, 
and Mr. Barciay. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Downtne, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to the Tenure of Land in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Downinc, Mr. Burr, Lord Francis Conyne- 
Ham, and Mr. Suaw. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wri11am Jounston, Bill 
to enable Grand Juries in Ireland to increase 
the remuneration of Assistant County Surveyors, 
and for other purposes relating thereto, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Wiii1am Joxunston, 
Mr. Downinec, Mr. Cuarnz, Mr. Macartney, 
and Mr. Kinc-Harman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Tuomas Cuamners, Bill to 
legalise Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Tomas Cuam- 
Bers, Mr. Mortzy, Mr. Macvonatp, and Dr. 
CAMERON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.] 


GUN LICENCE ACT (1870) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir AtexanpEr Gorpon, Bill 
to amend the Gun Licence Act, 1870, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir ALexanpER Gorpon, Mr. 
Crake Reap, Mr. M‘Lacan, and Mr. Mark 
Stewart. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 


TENANT RIGHT (ULSTER) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Macarrney, Bill to secure 
more effectually the Tenant Right custom in 
the province of Ulster, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Macartney, Mr. Wiit1am Witson, and 
Mr. Cuarzes Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to amend 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 1870, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hissert, Mr. 
Ossporne Morcan, Mr. Goipney, and Sir 
Cuartes W. DItke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 
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MONEY LAWS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Money Laws of Ireland. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Detanunty and Mr. Power. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.] 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to extend the provisions of “ The Clerical 
Disabilities Removal Act, 1870.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Hipzert, and 
Mr. Water PowE Lt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 57.] 


METROPOLIS WATERWORKS (PURCHASE) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James M‘Ganer-Hoae, 
Bill to make provision for the purchase by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works of the under- 
takings of the several Water Companies supply- 
ing Water to the Metropolis and to certain 
places in the neighbourhood thereof, and for the 
supply of Water by the said Board to the Metro- 
polis and to such places ; and for other purposes 
relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
James M‘Garet-Hoce, Sir ANpREw Lusk, Mr. 
GranTHAM, and Mr. RopweE tt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 58.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Harcourt Jounstonz, Bill 
for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Harcourr 
Jounstone, Mr. Stansrerp, Mr. Wuitsreap, 
and Mr. MunpeEtta. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


DESTITUTE CHILDREN (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arnrnur Moorgz, Bill to 
make better provision for orphans and destitute 
Children in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Arruur Moorgz, Mr. O’SHavcunessy, and 
Mr. Metpon. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hunvarp, Bill to amend 
the Law regulating the levy of the Inhabited 
House Duty, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hvussarp, Mr. Goscnen, Mr. Torr, an 
ALEXANDER Brown. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 


Mr. 
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MEDICAL OFFICERS’ QUALIFICATIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Errtneron, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Qualifications required 
for holding certain Medical Appointments, or. 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Errineron, Mr. 
Joun Martianp, and Mr. BLENNERHASSETT. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Joun Lusszock, Bill to pro- 
vide for the better protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments, ordered to be brought in by Sir Joun 
Lvussocx, Mr. Beresrorp Horz, Mr. Ossorne 
Morgan, and Mr. Russert Gurney. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.] 


COUNTY BOARDS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Major Notay, Bill to provide 
Elective County Boards in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Major Noxan, Mr. Fay, Mr. 
O’Ciery, and Mr. O’Sutrrvan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


VOTERS (IRELAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Joseru M‘Kewnna, Bill to 
prevent the disfranchisement of Voters in Ire- 
land by defaults or defects in the preparation 
of the rate books, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Joserx M‘Kenna, Mr. Burt, Mr. Brooks, 
and Mr. Suiiivan. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 65.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atexanper Brown, Bill 
to amend the Public Health Act, 1875, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. AtexanpEer Brown, 
Mr. Puayrarrn, Mr. Ryper, and Mr. Joszrx 
CoweEN. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 66.] 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND BUILDING 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James M‘Garer-Hooe, 
Bill to amend “The Metropolis Management 
Act, 1875,” “The Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1855,” and the Acts amending the same 
respectively, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
James M‘Ganret-Hoce, Sir Cuartes Russex1, 
and Mr. RopweE tu. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 







BOROUGH VOTERS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cuantes W. Drxxz, Bill to 
amend the Law with respect to the Qualification 
and Registration of Borough Voters in England 
and Wales, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Cuartes W. Dixz, Mr. Hippert, Mr. Rartu- 
BONE, and Mr. Boorp. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 























CRIMINAL LAW PRACTICE AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Serjeant Smon, Bill to 
amend the practice of the Criminal Law in cer- 
tain iculars, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Grecory, Mr. Hex- 
SCHELL, and Mr. Cote. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENCES) (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to the granting 
of Licences for the sale of Spirits and other 
Intoxicating Liquors in Ireland. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Metpon and Mr. Wurr- 
WORTH. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


ELECTION OF ALDERMEN (CUMULATIV. E 
VOTE) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wuezetnovss, Bill for the 
Election of Aldermen by the Cumulative Vote, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. WuHEELHOUSE, 
Mr. Isaac, and Mr. Tennant. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 71.] 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN (EDU- 
CATION) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wueetnovss, Bill for the 
Education of Blind and Deaf-Mute Children, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. WuEELHovsE, 
Sir AnpreEw Lwvskx, and Mr. Isaac. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72.] 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL REGIS- 
TRATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Atrrep Marten, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Parliamentary and 
Municipal Registration in certain Boroughs, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Atrrep 
Marten, Mr. Torr, and Mr. Dopps. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.} 


VACCINATION LAW (PENALTIES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Peasg, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Vaccination so far as accumu- 
lating penalties are concerned, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Peasz, Mr. Watter James, 
Mr. Munpetza, and Mr. Leeman. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74.] 


CHURCH RATES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
_ On Motion of Mr. M‘Lanren, Bill to abolish 
Church Rates in Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. M‘Lanen, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Trevetyan, Mr. Larne, and Sir Gzorce 
Barour. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 75.] 
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RACECOURSES (LICENSING) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anprrson, Bill for the 
Licensing of Racecourses round the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. AnpERson, 
Sir Tuomas Cuampers, and Sir James Law- 
RENCE. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL FRAN- 
CHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill to amend the 
Law so as to facilitate the acquisition of the 
Parliamen: and Municipal Franchise by per- 
sons entitled thereto in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mexpon and Mr. Henry. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77.] 


IRISH PEERAGE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Piunxet, Bill to amend 
the Law concerning the Peerage of Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Puunxert, Mr. 
Herpert, and Mr. Macartney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 78.] 


HOURS OF POLLING (METROPOLIS). 


Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to consider the 
question whether any and what alteration can, 
without inconvenience, be made in the Hours of 
Polling at Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions in Boroughs other than the Metropolitan 
Boroughs, so as to afford greater facilities to 
Electors desiring to record their votes.””—(Sir 
Charles W. Ditke.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 21st January, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Serzecr Commirree—Intemper- 
ance, nominated. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that the Clerk of 
the Parliaments had prepared and laid 
it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 5.) 


CONSERVANCY NAVIGATION, &c. 
BOARDS—THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE, 1877—LEGISLATION.—OBSER- 
VATIONS—QUESTION. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON rose to call 

the attention of their Lordships to the 

Report of the Select Committee of last 
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Session on Conservancy Boards, &c., 
and to ask the Lord President, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce in the present 
Session a Bill founded upon the recom- 
mendations contained in that Report? 
The noble Lord said that the Blue Book 
which had been laid upon the Table 
containing the Report of the Committee 
was full of evidence collected from many 
parts of the country of the evils which 
resulted from the present state of things, 
and the magnitude of the distress which 
had followed recent floods would justify 
him in calling their Lordships’ attention 
to the subject. He did not propose to 
read many extracts from the Blue Book, 
but there were two cases which stood so 
prominently forward in the evidence 
taken by the Committee that he could 
not refrain from referring to them. The 
first case was that of Lincolnshire. Mr. 
Tweed, the Town Olerk of Lincoln, 
stated that last year between Lincoln 
and Boston there were 25,000 acres of 
land flooded and 15,000 more above 
the City of Lincoln. This was, of 
course, very injurious to the owners 
of property, to say nothing of its effect 
upon the health of the inhabitants. 
Some of the streets of Lincoln were like 
canals, with the water running through 
them. So serious were these floods that 
he (the Marquess of Ripon) and his 
tenants had had to pay in respect of 
them between October 1876 and October 
1877 no less than 14 per cent upon the 
gross rental of the whole property ; and, 
indeed, 30 per cent upon the lands on 
which the rates were actually levied. To 
go from Lincolnshire, which was mainly 
agricultural, he would take the case of 
Nottingham. The engineer to the Oor- 
poration of Nottingham was examined 
as to the state of that town during the 
prevalence of floods, and he said ‘they 
were drowned out completely,’’ and im- 
mense damage was done although it 
would be impossible to estimate its 
amount. The evidence went to show 
that the evils which he had referred to 
had not passed away; but that they 
might be expected to occur again from 
time to time unless some effectual mea- 
sure should prevent them. The pre- 
valence of floods appeared to be greater 
at the present day than formerly, and, 
without entering into the scientific ques- 
tion, he might mention to their Lord- 
ships that, with one exception, the 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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witnesses were unanimous in declaring 
it to be their opinion that the recent 
rapid floods were due to the great im- 
provements which had been made in 
subsoil drainage, and also, to some ex- 
tent, even to surface drainage. Every 
year that effectual legislation was post- 
poned would increase the danger to 
the districts which were afflicted with 
these floods. He would now shortly 
explain to their Lordships what the 
state of the law was upon this subject. 
The first Statute passed to regulate 
this question of drainage was the 23 
Henry VIII. c. 5, under which Com- 
missioners of Sewers were appointed, 
not universally, but upon applications 
from particular localities. These boards, 
however, had no representative character 
either derived from property holders or 
from ratepayers, the Commissioners 
being appointed simply at the will of 
the Crown. The mode of appointment 
in the time of Henry VIII. was scarcely 
suitable to these more modern times. 
The powers of the Commissioners were 
very vague, and from their haziness were 
of little or no use. The next general 
Act was the Act of 1861, which was in- 
tended to facilitate the appointment of 
Conservancy Boards for rivers, and 
which gave to these Boards a more re- 
presentative character; but the restric- 
tions which that Act imposed had been 
found such as to prevent its operation. 
The owners of one-third of the land 
where a Board was to be set up possessed 
an absolute veto upon the adoption of 
the Act, and with respect to the carrying 
out any improvement works, there was 
also an absolute veto possessed by the 
owners of one-half of the land in the 
district. The mode of rating, also, 
was unsatisfactory, and the Act of 1861 
was found to a very great extent to be in- 
operative. Whilst there were, however, 
only these two general Acts, there was a 
very large mass of private legislation, 
there being between 2,000 and 3,000 
righ Acts upon the subject. Their 

ordships could easily conceive what 
must be the result of this enormous 
amount of private legislation applied at 
all sorts of times, under all sorts of cir- 
cumstances, and setting up bodies whose 
jurisdictions overlapped. One great diffi- 
culty in the way was—the jurisdiction of 
the same river was often vested in 
several different bodies. For instance, 
of the rivers with which he was more par- 























ticularly acquainted, the River Witham 
was under the management of the 
general commissioners, of whom he him- 
self was one; but, besides these com- 
missioners, there were all along the 
banks other bodies of parochial com- 
missioners who were not under the con- 
trol of the river commissioners. The City 
of Lincoln was not under the control of 
the river commissioners at all, and above 
that city there existed at least two sets 
of commissioners of sewers having in- 
dependent jurisdiction. The Nene also 
was under the jurisdiction of six or 
seven different bodies, and it was im- 
possible for Parliament to deal with 
the subject until those parties were 
agreed as to what should be done. 
Last year an hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Warwick (Mr. Arthur Peel), 
called the attention of the House of 
Commons tothe subject, and on that occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary stated that he thought that as 
a preliminary proceeding the best course 
that could be adopted was to appoint a 
Select Committee to investigate the 
matter, and that as the time of the 
branch of the Legislature to which the 
right hon. Gentleman belonged was very 
much occupied, he thought the Com- 
mittee should be composed of Members 
of the House of Lords. In consequence 
of that suggestion, the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) moved for and obtained a 
Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House, over which he himself (the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon) presided, 
and in due time a Report was laid on 
the Table of the House. That Com- 
mittee made several important recom- 
mendations. In the first place, it 
recommended that a single Board of 
Conservancy should be appointed for 
each river, and that, with a view to 
carrying out that suggestion, the powers 
possessed at present by various and con- 
flicting jurisdictions in regard to the 
same river should be merged in one 
single body; that on the application 
of any district a local inquiry should 
be granted, and that the officers by 
whom the inquiry must be held should 
prepare a provisional scheme, which 
would be laid before Parliament in the 
usual way, and which, if approved, 
would have the effect of an Act of 
Parliament—the intention being to have 
a local inquiry for the purpose of re- 
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conciling contending interests, and to 
decrease the expense of legislation. 
The Committee also recommended that 
extended powers should be conferred 
upon the new Conservancy Boards, and 
that general provisions such as those con- 
tained in the Lands Clauses Act should 
be embodied in a public Act of Parlia- 
ment; and its last, but by no means its 
least, recommendation was, that the area 
of taxation should be extended to the 
whole watershed, and that towns and 
houses, and not land alone, should be 
liable to contribute to the assessment. 
This last recommendation was one of an 
extensive and important character, for 
unless the area of rating could “be 
extended there could be no hope that 
works of the requisite magnitude would 
be carried out; but he was confident it 
would be impossible to deal with ‘the 
matter except by means of a general 
Act of Parliament. He did not mean a 
general Act laying down iron rules for 
all parts of the country, but a Statute 
based upon certain distinct principles 
upon which each local scheme should 
be founded, and providing machinery by 
which those principles might be applied 
according to the requirements of each 
locality. It was quite impossible that 
individual localities should be able to 
deal with questions of this magnitude ; 
nor was it desirable that such questions 
should be left to be settled by Select 
Committees on Private Bills. He had 
already stated that the noble Duke the 
Lord President of the Council had pre- 
sided over the Committee of last year. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) also sat upon it. The 
Report, he might also mention, had 
been drawn up by the noble Duke. 
Under those circumstances, although 
there was no mention in the Gracious 
Speech from the Throne of any Bill on 
this question, he should be indeed sur- 
prised should it appear that Govern- 
ment had no intention of bringing in 
a measure to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. There were, 
no doubt, many points of difficulty 
connected with it; but if it should not 
be the intention of the Government to 
bring in a Bill upon it, their determina- 
tion was, he thought, one which was 
very much to be regretted. He wished 
to impress upon the Government this, 
that if they intended to bring in a Bill; 
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they should do so at the earliest possible 
date, because the action of localities 
would be arrested while they were wait- 
ing to see what would be done by the 
Government and by Parliament, and if 
no measure was passed this Session, the 
present state of things would continue 
for another year at the possible cost of 
thousands of pounds, and of very much 
suffering. The question was one of vital 
importance, and therefore he confidently 
trusted that the Government would take 
it up. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY, who 
was indistinctly heard, was understood 
to say that he agreed with the noble 
Marquess who had just sat down upon 
the danger of dealing with this ques- 
tion on account of the difficulties which 
attended it. He, however, wished to 
add to "what had fallen from his noble 
Friend a few observations on the ques- 
tion of rating. Although it seemed very 
equitable that land should be rated for 
any benefit which might be expected to 
accrue from any new drainage scheme, 
yet it was clearly proved by the evidence 
given before the Select Committee that 
this would not be always the case. He 
said that although it sounded very well 
that they should tax the lands for the 
benefit to be derived from a new scheme, 
yet if the assumption failed, and the land 
was not improved, it would be an in- 
justice. He called attention to this point 
because it was an extremely important 
one. It appeared, for instance, from the 
evidence of Mr. Percival, Mayor of 
Peterborough, that in the valley of the 
Nene, the lowlands, instead of being 
drained, were flooded by the present 
system of drainage, under which they 
became the catchment basin of the 
drainage of the higher grounds, which 
the river, at the time of the floods, was 
unable to draw off, and yet they were 
rated at 15s. an acre; whereas the rate 
of the high-lying grounds was only 1s. 
per acre. As the uplands, therefore, 
gave the river more to do, it seemed only 
fair that those lands ought to bear the 
cost of its being rendered capable of 
drawing off these floods. Formerly 
the dues derived from the navigation 
kept the main channel of the river 
free and deep; but since the railways 
had absorbed the whole of the goods 
traffic of the country, the navigation 
works had been neglected, and the locks 
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the main channel of the river had be- 
come choked up, so that the waters were 
thrown back upon the low-lying? lands. 
In his opinion, the Conservancy Boards 
should have their jurisdiction increased, 
so that they might be enabled during 
the summer months to store water for 
irrigation purposes. They should also 
be the authorities to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act for the prevention of 
pollution. Sir John Hawkshaw in his 
evidence considered that every river 
should be treated upon its own particular 
merits, because the case of one river 
might materially differ from that of 
another. What he would advise the 
Government to do in dealing with this 
matter would be this—that they should 
not require that the opinion of the dis- 
trict should necessarily be unanimous ; 
but that if a movement for a scheme was 
got up, the Government should be able 
to move on the opinion of the majority, 
and send down Inspectors to inquire into 
the case. It would be very difficult, 
however, for any Inspector to frame a 
measure to suit the district, and there- 
fore he thought they ought to have a 
general Act of Parliament passed, and 
when the district decided to adopt the 
Act, Commissioners should be appointed 
to hear, and adjudicate upon, all con- 
flicting claims. The interests concerned 
were so important that he trusted the 
Government would without delay take 
the matter up. He would give one 
strong additional reason for their doing 
so. ince the Committee of last year 
made its Report, the subject had been 
agitated in the country, and the va- 
rious Boards who managed these affairs 
in each district had been put on the 
qut vive. The question having been 
thus mooted, the sooner something was 
done the better. Parliament having 
been called together at an earlier date 
than usual, there would be ample time 
to discuss any Bill the Government might 
think fit to bring forward, and he hoped 
the noble Duke the Lord President of the 
Council would be able to give them such 
assurances in regard to this matter that 
they might trust to see a measure passed 
into law during the present Session. 
Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
hoped that in any legislation which might 
be attempted, their Lordships would not 
overlook the fact that there were rivers 
in Ireland which did great damage in 





allowed to get out of repair, and hence 
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and which required, though it might be 
on a smaller scale, similar treatment to 
that which had been recommended in 
the case of England. There would not 
be any such difficulties in the way of 
carrying out such a measure in Ireland 
as existed in England, as the watersheds 
had been all accurately surveyed, and 
there was a central authority—the Board 
of Works—which might control the dif- 
ferent Conservancy Boards formed under 
the new Act. There were not in that 
country any of those competing jurisdic- 
tions referred to by the noble Marquess. 

Tne Eart or SANDWICH said, he 
hoped that prompt action would be taken 
by the Government on the important 
subject. The damage done by the Ouse 
was daily on the increase, and that meant 
an increase in expenditure on remedial 
works. It was high time something 
should be done in the matter, and he 
thought that, considering the Select 
Committee concluded its labours last 
July, a measure founded upon their 
Report might have been prepared in the 
meantime. He hoped there would not 
be any further delay in the matter, but 
that there would be speedily a wide and 
comprehensive scheme introduced dealing 
with the whole subject, otherwise the 
result must be further damage, suffering, 
and complaint. 

Tuz Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that he had nothing to 
complain of in the course which the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Ripon) 
had taken in calling attention to this 
matter, and still less fault to find with 
him in regard to his propositions, as 
since the appointment of the Select Com- 
mittee the noble Marquess had rendered 
very able assistance in eliciting much of 
the valuable information which was con- 
tained in the Blue Book laid upon the 
Table last Session. His noble Friend 
had, from his great local experience, 
and from his knowledge of the damage 
done by floods in Lincolnshire, been 
able to obtain that information, and he 
had pointed out the state of the law 
upon this subject—the first Statute 
having been passed in the reign of 
Henry VIII.—and which had been 
brought down to the change that took 
place in it in 1861, which change had 
certainly, according to the evidence ob- 
tained—notably that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwick (Mr. Arthur Peel)—not 
worked satisfactorily; on the contrary, 
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it had in many instances been entirely 
unworkable. It was not necessary for 
him (the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
to admit that this subject was one of 
very considerable importance, as if it 
had not been thought to be one by the 
Government he should not on the part 
of the Government have asked for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into it. Nor would he deny that 
it was a subject of great magnitude, 
there having been, as his noble Friend 
reminded their Lordships, between 2,000 
and 3,000 private Acts of Parliament 
passed which dealt with drainage through- 
out the country; and in addition to that 
he might point out that some parts of 
the Report showed that many interests 
would be affected, and that great care 
must be taken in dealing with them, 
and how difficult it would be to find a 
remedy for all cases. There would be 
questions of rafting, and the removal of 
obstructions without serious interference 
with the interests of millowners and 
others. The noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Huntly) had pointed 
their attention to the evidence of Sir 
John Hawkshaw and the conclusions at 
which he had arrived, and from which 
he differed 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY: No; 
I said that I agreed with him. 

Tue Duxr or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : The noble Marquess agreed, 
then, that any scheme would be a very 
large undertaking, and that it could not 
be carried out without great care and 
consideration, however urgent the re- 
medy might be, and any remedy pro- 
posed ought to be effectual. One im- 
portant part of the remedy to which 
allusion had been made was the rating 
of lands and houses in towns, and that 
certainly could not be entered upon 
lightly, or without great consideration. 
His noble Relative (the Earl of Sand- 
wich) had expressed an opinion that a 
great and comprehensive scheme ought 
to be brought forward, and that there 
had been plenty of time since the Pro- 
rogation for the Government to pre- 
pare and undertake to pass such a 
scheme. He (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) wished that his noble 
Friend would have tried his hand at 
framing such a comprehensive scheme, 
and he would have found that it was not 
so easy as he seemed to think. He 
would remind their Lordships that, be- 
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sides having had to devote considerable 
attention to a number of domestic mea- 
sures since last Session, Her Majesty’s 
Government had been much engaged 
with that great question which had oc- 
cupied the mind of the country. His 
noble Friend behind him (the Earl of 
Longford) considered that it would be 
an easy matter to deal with the drainage 


of the country -—— 
LONGFORD: In 


Tue Eart or 
Ireland. 

Tuz Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON : It might be an easy matter 
to pass an Act, but the difficulty would 
be in applying its provisions. However, 
he preferred that any legislation should 
be made as applicable to England first. 
He could assure his noble Friends that 
the Report and the evidence given before 
the Committee had been under the con- 
sideration of the Government, though 
they had not yet been able to frame any 
measure upon a subject which affected 
such vast interests—namely, those of 
rating ; setting up a central authority ; 
dealing with the prescriptive rights of 
owners of property, fixing the areas of 
ratability, and distinguishing between 
uplands and lowlands. These matters 
the Government had not yet been able 
to put into a satisfactory shape, so that 
a Bill could be framed for discussion in 
Parliament. The subject was still under 
the consideration of the Government, 
and he hoped that they might be able to 
deal, if not with the whole, with a part 
of it this Session. He did not despair of 
being able to do so. The noble Mar- 
quess opposite thought that the subject 
was one which ought to have been men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne. 

THe Marquess oF RIPON said, he 
had not made any complaint on that 
point. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he thought it was not 
always necessary that there should be 
an extensive bill of fare presented to 
Parliament at the commencement of the 
Session ; on the contrary, the Govern- 
ment thought it was more satisfactory to 
promise little in the Speech from the 
Throne and do a great deal, rather than 
to promise much and do little. How- 
ever, he would repeat that the subject 
was under the serious consideration of 
the Government; and that he did not 
give up the hope that they would be in 
a position to bring in a measure in suffi- 
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cient time to enable both Houses to con- 
sider it before the close of the present 
Session which would carry out some of 
the proposals of the Select Committee. 
In conclusion, he would thank the noble 
Marquess for having brought the ques- 
tion before their Lordships. 

Tue Duke or BEDFORD expressed 
his great regret at the announcement 
which had been made by the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council on the part of the 
Government, as he had hoped that the 
Government would have been prepared 
with a Bill dealing with this important 
subject; but he was very glad to hear 
that something was being done, and 
hoped a measure would be brought for- 
ward during the present Session. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE pointed 
out that the question of rating would be 
a serious one, as the subject affected so 
many separate interests and different 
Conservancy Boardsthroughout the coun- 
try. He thought it would be found im- 
possible to deal with the question as a 
general one in this country, even if that 
were possible in Ireland. Let them look 
at the case of Nottingham, and the dis- 
tance of that town from the outfall. How 
far was that town from the sea, and how 
many districts would the drainage pass 
through, and how numerous were the 
conflicting interests? Would the Board 
at Nottingham have power to deal with 
the other Boards throughout the districts 
to the sea? If not, how could they 
frame a general measure which should 
deal with all cases ? 

Eart FORTESCUE said, the natural 
design for a line of demarcation was the 
drainage area, as indicated by water- 
sheds; but the fact that many private 
Bills had been presented from different 
parties in the same district, some taking 
an enlightened view and others looking 
at their interests from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint, had caused a great deal 
of confusion, and showed the necessity 
of some general legislation. A general 
Act could not, of course, deal with a 
great variety of interests in detail; but 
at any rate it might ensure something 
like unity of principle in the measures 
taken for carrying off the water in the 
area between Nottingham and the sea, 
within which there were many Conser- 
vancy Boards. 

ry poste aa or RIPON ont he 
wo exceedingly regret it if the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Redes- 
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dale) thought he supposed that any 
general Act of Parliament could be 
passed which would deal with all the 
details connected with this subject. He 
was the most strenuous opponent in 
Committee of such a scheme. All he 
wished was, that having laid down 
general principles in a Public Act, they 
should leave them to be carried out 
by the local Conservancy Boards. He 
had heard with much regret that the 
Government held out very small encou- 
ragement to them to expect that the sub- 
ject would be dealt with this year. He 
trusted that the Government would do 
something at the earliest opportunity. If 
the matter was not now considered, a 
repetition of floods, with consequent loss 
and damage, might be looked for; and 
therefore he begged to urge upon the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) the necessity of prompt legisla- 
tion in order that the fears of those 
interested in the matter might be al- 
layed, for while the idea that a general 
Bill would be introduced existed, all 
persons would feel that it would be 
useless to bring in private Bills; and, 
therefore, it might be that if the Go- 
vernment did nothing this Session an- 
other winter would pass by before any 
legislation was undertaken. 


House adjourned at half past Six o'clock, 
ill To-morrow, a quarter before 
Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 21st January, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuep—Jvr Perth, 
v. Honble. Arthur Fitzgerald Kinnaird, now 
Baron Kinnaird. 

SeLecr Commirree—Standing Orders, nomi- 
nated ; Selection, nominated. 

Pustic Birts — Resolutions in Committee — 
Ordered—First Reading—Merchant Seamen 
[79}; Licensing Laws Amendment * [82]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Breach of Promise of 
Marriage * [80]; Libel Law Amendment * 

81]; Landed Estates Court (Ireland) Leases* 
83]; Political Prisoners* [84]; Volunteer 
Corps (Ireland) * [85]. 

Second Reading—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 

on Sunday (Ireland) [44]; House Occupiers 


Disqualification Removal * [45]; Union Jus- | p 


tices (Ireland) [42], put off 
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QUESTIONS. 
sntilabio 


INDIA—THE WEST FRONTIER POLICY. 
QUESTION. 


GzeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he will lay upon the Table of 
the House a series of Papers which will 
show the general principles of our 
military, political, commercial, and 
financial policy towards the tribes on our 
north-west frontier since our occupation 
of the Punjaub; also Documents and 
Minutes of Members of the Councils in 
England and India, relating to the pro- 
posed formation of our frontier under a 
separate administration, and also the 
Documents detailing the tribes, their 
numbers, and the operations undertaken, 
and with what results? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
Papers giving my hon. and gallant 
Friend all the information he seeks as 
to the policy pursued by the Indian 
Government towards the tribes on the 
north-west frontier ought to be in the 
hands of hon. Members this evening or 
to-morrow. They conclude with a 
despatch from the Secretary of State 
upon the proposed formation of our 
frontier under one administrative head. 
There is no dissent of Members of 
Council to this despatch. As soon as 
the Papers relating to the Expedition 
against the Jowakis are complete they 
will be laid on the Table of the House. 


IRELAND—CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF 
EDMOND M‘GRATH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland a question relative to 
the case of Edmond M‘Grath, convicted 
at Kilkenny, on the 14th December last, 
before Mr. Justice Keogh, of man- 
slaughter, ‘‘a case of which,” the Judge 
in his charge stated, ‘‘ he had never tried 
a case which came so close to the crime 
of murder as this one did;’’ and on the 
trial of which Mr. M‘Carthy, resident 
magistrate, deposed 


“that he reported to the Government the 
prisoner, who had been pe yes convicted of 
an assault with a pistol and sentenced to im- 
risonment, was not a person to whom arms 
could be safely entrusted, but that he (the 
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magistrate) had subsequently given the prisoner 
a licence to carry a gun, having been directed to 
do so by superior authority, that is, by the 
Government; ” 


and, whether he can state who is the 
erson who gave such directions to 
Mr. M‘Carthy ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, I should wish to make two correc- 
tions in the statement which is contained 
in the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member for County Longford. The 
‘assault with a pistol” of which it is 
stated that the prisoner had been pre- 
viously convicted was an assault by 
striking a man with a pistol and not by 
firing it at him. 

Mr. O’REILLY : I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. I never said it 
was by firing. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 

No, Sir, but I am endeavouring to give 
an accurate statement to the House. 
Mr. M‘Carthy was not directed by the 
Government to give the man a licence to 
carry a gun. In reply to a report from 
Mr. M‘Carthy, a minute was sent to him 
informing him that he “ might’”’ grant 
such a licence if he thought fit to do so. 
He interpreted this into a direction to do 
so; but cannot understand how hearrived 
at such a conclusion, having regard to the 
provisions of the law on the subject and 
the mode in which it is administered, for 
it is well known that certain magistrates 
throughout Ireland are appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant as licensing officers for 
those districts proclaimed under the 
Peace Preservation Act, and that it is 
left to their discretion to decide whether 
or not licences to carry arms should be 
granted in particular cases, the Govern- 
ment exercising merely a general super- 
vision over the administration of the law. 
I do not, however, think that Mr. 
M‘Carthy was open to serious blame in 
this case, as the man was recommended 
to him for a licence by his employer, a 
magistrate of position and property in 
the district. 

Mr. O'REILLY: The right hon. 
Baronet has not stated who gave the 
information, and when he will lay the 
Papers on the subject on the Table. 

mr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 

I can only say that the minute I have 
quoted was a minute of Government and 
I cannot lay it on the Table, and that I 
am responsible in this House for the acts 
of the Irish Government. 


{COMMONS} 
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CHINA—THE CHEEFOO CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STEWART asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the remaining portion of the 
report of Sir Thomas Wade will be laid 
core the Table of the House; and, 
whether it is the intention of the 
Government to ratify the Cheefoo Con- 
vention ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the considera- 
tion of the Cheefoo Convention was sus- 
pended until the views of the Indian 
Government had been ascertained with 
regard to-certain commercial questions. 
A telegram has been received from the 
Government of India stating that a 
despatch reporting on the Convention is 
on its way to England. When it arrives 
it will immediately receive the attention 
and consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the Papers will be 
presented as soon as a decision has been 
arrived at. 


INDIA—ECCLESIASTICAL SALARIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, When the 
Return regarding ecclesiastical salaries 
in India, ordered last Session, will be 
laid upon the Table of the House? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
we have not yet received from India the 
Return demanded by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was a Return requiring 
minute information concerning ecclesias- 
tical establishments and the attendance 
at church, the compilation of which 
would necessarily take some time. 


RAILWAY BRAKE POWER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If the represen- 
tatives of the Railway Companies have 
intimated to him that they have failed in 
making a voluntary arrangement for 
“re a continuous brake, complying 
with the conditions laid down by the 
Board of Trade; and, whether, in these 
circumstances, he means to introduce a 
Bill to compel them to do so? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, 
I am expecting to receive an answer in 
the course of a few days from the Rail- 
way Companies, which I hope may ob- 
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viate the necessity of legislation on the 
subject of brakes. I have already laid 
on the Table the Correspondence on the 
subject up to the present time. 


INDIA—THE MAHARAJAH SOCINDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether it 
is true that, on a recent visit to Cal- 
cutta, the Maharajah Scindia omitted 
the usual courtesy visit to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal; and, if so, 
what steps, if any, have been taken by 
His Excellency the Viceroy to mark his 
displeasure at such a want of respect ; 
whether it is true that the Maharajah 
Scindia is evading the spirit of the 
Treaty which entitles him to keep a 
certain number of men under arms by 
enlisting for short periods of service, 
and thus converting his whole people 
into trained soldiers; and, whether, if 
such is the case, it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to allow 
such a state of things to continue ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the two Questions of my hon. Friend 
are, no doubt, based upon statements 
contained in a telegram from India in 
The Times. We have not received from 
India any information confirming these 
statements, and until we do receive such 
information, I must decline to assume 
that ‘the Maharajah Scindia has been 
wilfully discourteous to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal or is in any way 
evading the spirit of any Treaty regulat- 
ing the number of soldiers which he is 
entitled to maintain. 


INLAND REVENUE—INHABITED 
HOUSE DUTY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANKEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If his attention has 
been directed to a decision, on the 7th 
December 1877, of the Court of Exche- 
quer respecting Inhabited House Duty ; 
and, whether, after such decision, he is 
prepared to withdraw any further ap- 
peals against the decision of the Com- 
missioners of Income Tax of the City 
of London as to the definition of a 
‘‘ trader?” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that his attention 
had been drawn to the decision to which 
the hon. Member referred, and he was 
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informed that the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue had already withdrawn 
all the appeals which were covered by 
that judgment. There were, however, 
certain other appeals which were not 
covered by the decision, and they were 
still pending. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS— 
CONTINUANCE OF POWERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to.take steps for 
continuing the powers of the Railway 
Commissioners, created by Stat. 36 and 
87 Vict. c. 48, which powers will, unless 
renewed, expire at the conclusion of the 
present Session ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that the hon. 
Member was under a misapprehension 
in assuming that the powers of the 
Railway Commissioners would expire at 
the conclusion of the present Session, in- 
asmuch as they would not expire—ex- 
cept in the event of an Autumn Session 
—until the end of next Session. The 
Government had the question under con- 
sideration, and due Notice would be 
given before any legislation took place 
upon it. 


COAL MINES—HIGH BLANTYRE COL- 
LIERY EXPLOSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he can state when the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the cause of the High Blantyre Colliery 
explosion, and to report thereon, will 
be laid upon the Table of the House or 
circulated among Members ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Report referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman would be laid upon the Table 
of the House in the course of a few 
days. 


CEYLON—ECCLESIASTICAL VOTES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpzermMan M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether any reply has been 
sent to the Memorial to the Queen from 
inhabitants of Ceylon, and transmitted 








by Sir W. H. Gregory on the 9th Janu- 
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ary 1877, praying that all Votes for Ec- 
paid a urposes from the revenues 
of the island might cease ; and, whether 
Lord Carnarvon has, in conformity with 
the statements in his Despatch of the 
10th March 1877, communicated on the 
subject with Sir William Gregory since 
his arrival in this country ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, inreply, said: 
Lord Carnarvon has communicated per- 
sonally with Sir William Gregory on 
this and other subjects connected with 
Ceylon since his arrival in this country. 
Her Majesty’s Government, however, 
are unable to advise the Queen to sanc- 
tion any discontinuance of the extremely 
moderate sums now paid for the main- 
tenance of religion in Ceylon. 

Mr. AtpErMAN M‘ARTHUR gave 
Notice that on an early day he would 
call the attention of the House to the 
subject. 


ARMY—BRIGADE DEPOTS—CAVALRY 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he would ex- 
= why the brigade depéts of Canter- 

ury, Winchester, and York have been 
placed under the command of Officers 
whose entire service has been passed in 
the Cavalry, taking into consideration 
the fact that these are Infantry brigade 
depots, and that the duty of drilling, 
inspecting, and reporting upon the effi- 
ciency of an Infantry brigade cannot be 
performed by Officers who have served 
exclusively in the Cavalry; and, whe- 
ther these commands are to be retained 
for the usual period, and are the Lieu- 
tenant Colonels of Infantry on half-pay 
ineligible for the same? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, this Question had very naturally 
been referred to the Commander-in- 
Chief, who was perfectly satisfied with 
the competency of the officers appointed. 
There was no intention to curtail their 
tenure of office, nor was it intended to 
exclude lieutenant-colonels of infantry 
on half-pay from obtaining the brevet 

rank of colonel for such commands. 


GIBRALTAR—THE TRADE ORDINANCE. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. WHITWELL asked the Under 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Ordinance projected last 
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ear for su ing the freedom of the 
Port of Gibraltar by the introduction of 
certain Customs regulations, has been 
overruled? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, among 
other considerations, it having been 
found that beneficial results have fol- 
lowed a stricter enforcement of the 
existing port regulations, Her Majesty’s 
Government have decided not to proceed 
further at present with the Draft Ordi- 
nance to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1854— 
CERTIFICATES OF MASTERS AND 
MATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he is aware that in consequence of sec- 
tion 27 of ‘‘The Mercantile Marine Act, 
1850,” (13 and 14 Vic.), not having 
been re-enacted by ‘The Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854,” those master 
mariners and mates who, having by 
voluntary examination received certifi- 
cates. of competency from the Trinity 
House, and who, either from absence 
abroad or from other circumstances, had 
not, prior to the ‘passing of the Act of 
1854, exchanged their Trinity House 
certificates for the Board of Trade certifi- 
cate of competency under that statute, 
are not, although they may still possess 
their antecedent ‘certificates of com- 
petency,” any longer permitted, as they 
previously were, to command vessels 
chartered by the Crown for the con- 
veyance of troops, prisoners, mails, Go- 
vernment stores, &c.; and, if he finds 
such to be the case, he will endeavour 
to replace such ‘certificated masters’ 
in the position they formerly held in re- 
ference to such command ? 

Strr CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
by the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850 
the Board of Trade granted certificates 
of competency to masters and mates who 
had certificates under the previous volun- 
tary system. The Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854, did not continue this power, 
and certificates of competency could 
thereafter only be granted on exami- 
nations by local Marine Boards, 2,610 
persons had the old certificates, of whom 
540 did not get them exchanged for 
Board of Trade certificates before the 
power to do so expired in 1855. If any 
of these suryive and want certificates 
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now, they can get certificates of service 
which are equally valid at law for mer- 
chant ships; and if not accepted for 
vessels conveying mails or troops, that 
is a matter of regulation or arrange- 
ment between the departments and the 
charterers, and has nothing to do with 
the law as to certificates. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—AMERICAN 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he be aware that the Government of the 
United States taxes the owners of Ameri- 
can merchant ships who employ aliens 
as masters and mates of such ships, while 
American subjects (in common with all 
other aliens who can obtain the Board of 
Trade certificate of competency as master 
or mate) are now permitted to command 
and serve on board British ships either 
in the Foreign or Coasting trade without 
any payment whatever; and, whether 
some remedy cannot be devised and put 
into operation for a more equitable 
arrangement between the two countries 
in this matter ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
by our English law anyone, irrespective 
of nationality, can be master or mate on 
board a British ship who obtains a cer- 
tificate of competency; but by the United 
States law only citizens of the United 
States can act as master or chief mate 
of American vessels leaving American 
ports, and in case of a vaeancy occurring 
while abroad aliens can only be ap- 
pointed temporarily for the voyage, wal 
ject to report on arrival. I am not aware 
of any tax or fine on owners of American 
ships employing aliens, but they cannot 
do it legally. 


MERCANTILE MARINE— DECK PAS- 
SENGERS — ENGLISH AND IRISH 
STEAMERS.— QUESTION. 


Mr. MacCARTHY asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, If his at- 
tention has been called to the insufficiency 
of the shelter provided for deck pas- 
sengers in steamers plying between Ire- 
land and Great Britain, and the fact 
that even women and children are some- 
times exposed during long winter nights 
to the inclemency of the weather ; and, 
if so, what steps he proposes to take in 
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Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
my attention has been called to this 
subject and Papers will be immediately 
laid upon the Table containing the Re- 

ort I have received and the instructions 

have issued in consequence, which in- 
structions, meet, I hope, the case both as 
to the necessity of increased accommoda- 
tion and to the separation in these 
steamers. 


INDIA—CASE OF PRIVATE CORBETT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’REILLY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
any answer has been received at the 
India Office to Lord Salisbury’s inquiry, 
sent to'India on the 9th September 1877, 
for information as to the case of private 
Corbett of the 48th Regiment; the au- 
thorised monthly subsistence allowance 
for whose four children was stopped by 
Colonel Travers, the officer commanding 
the regiment, in consequence of their 
father having declined to send them to 
the Lawrence Asylum, and sent them to 
the Catholic Orphan Asylum at Bellary? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
Lord Salisbury’s inquiry was sent on 
the 4th of October. No reply having 
been received, on the 28th of December 
a telegram was sent to the Viceroy, who 
replied that a report upon Private Cor- 
bett’s statement from the Madras Go- 
vernment had been already twice called 
for. , ° 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—TURKEY 
AND GREECE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W.CARTWRIGHT asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign ffairs, 
Whether it is the intention to lay before 
Parliament any Correspondence which 
may have been exchanged with the 
Greek Government in reference to its 
attitude towards Turkey, and especially 
the text of a remonstrance addressed to 
it on the subject by Lord Derby in 1877 
at the request of the Porte? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
state that, considering the state of affairs 
in the East, itis not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government at present to lay 
before Parliament any Papers with re- 
spect to the relations between Turkey 





order to remedy this evil ? 
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MALTA—REVENUE AND TAXATION— | 98° 


THE MALTESE NOBILITY. 
QUESTION. 


Srr GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether and when the Report of 
Mr. Rowsell on the Revenue and Finance 
is to be presented to Parliament; and, 
whether the Report of the Commission 
of Judges on the Maltese Nobility and 
their Claims has been received by the 
Colonial Office, and when it will be laid 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, Mr. Row- 
sell’s Report upon the taxation of Malta 
will be presented to Parliament before 
long; but it is not in my power to name 
a precise date, as the subject is a large 
and difficult one, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment desire to consider it fully be- 
fore publishing any Papers. The Re- 
port from the Commission on the claims 
of the Maltese nobility was received on 
December 29; but as it did not appear 
to deal with all the points requiring de- 
cision, we have requested the Commis- 
sioners to furnish a supplementary Re- 
port. It is, therefore, impossible to say 
when the Reports can be presented to 
Parliament ; but no great delay is anti- 
cipated. 


SOUTH AFRICA—OUTBREAK OF THE 
NATIVE TRIBES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can give any informa- 
tion with regard to a statement they 
were all sorry to see in the papers as 
to a further outbreak of insurrection at 
the Cape? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, perhaps the 
best manner in which I can answer the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Question is, with 
the permission of the House, to read an 
extract from a despatch which was re- 
ceived on Saturday from Sir Bartle 
Frere— 

*‘ January 1.—Kreli’s overtures to surrender 
came to nothing. Columns under Colonel Glyn 
sweeping Galeka Land have met little opposi- 
tion. Great difficulty in keeping open com- 


munications with General at Ibeka, as Gaika 
rebellion is spreading consequent on tardy ar- 
rival of sufficient Colonial reinforcements. 
Martial law proclaimed in Gaika location.” 

I may add that the House is aware that 
a regiment of Infantry and a battery of 
Artillery were despatched some 
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, and Her Majesty’s Government, 
with a view of obviating any cause of 
further alarm, have determined to send 
out another regiment. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ARRANGEMENT OF BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Home Secretary, Whether the Business 
of Thursday would allow of their taking 
the second reading of the Factories 
and Workshops Bill? It would, he 
further said, be a great convenience if 
the right hon. Gentleman would inform 
the House if it was substantially the 
same Bill as was brought in last year ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, on 
Thursday it is, I believe, intended to 
take the second reading of the Scotch 
Roads and Bridges Bill first. That, I 
hope, will not take very long, and after 
that, if we can do so at a reasonable 
hour, we shall take the Factories and 
Workshops Bill. The Bill this year is 
substantially the same as that of last 
year. The right hon. Gentleman will 
find that some few of the Amendments 
placed upon the Paper have been adopted 
and incorporated into the Bill; and as 
to the definition clause, it will be made 
clearer than it was, but for all practical 
purposes it is the same Bill. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, it may be convenient that I should 
ask a Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to the Motion standing in his name 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the best means of 
promoting the Despatch of Public Busi- 
ness in this House. I see there are 
three Orders of the Day, two of which 
are opposed, and may possibly take 
some time. I observe that the right 
hon. Gentleman has not given Notice 
that he will move the postponement of 
the Orders of the Day until after his 
Motion has been disposed of, and it is 
possible, therefore, that the Motion may 
come on rather late. I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he intends to 
move for the Committee at a late hour 
in the evening, or if he will name after 
what hour he will not take it ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I may say that I had not 
contemplated that this Motion need lead 
to any considerable debate, as I had 
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intended to state to the House very 
briefly my desire for the appointment 
of a Committee, before which, in redemp- 
tion of the pledge I gave last Session, I 
shall be prepared to make certain pro- 
posals on behalf of the Government ; 
and these proposals, with any others that 
might be suggested in Committee, might 
be put in a shape in which they can 
conveniently come before the House for 
discussion. I hope, therefore, it may 
not involve any very prolonged discus- 
sion on the present occasion. If it is 
likely there will be any very long dis- 
cussion, it might not be convenient 
to take it at a late hour, and I would 
not take it after 11 o’clock. I hope we 
shall be able to reach it before that 
time. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Sir, I beg to give 
Notice that I shall move the addition of 
the following words as an Amendment of 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 


“ And to consider whether the endeavour of 
the Imperial Parliament to deal with the legis- 
lative requirements of the three Kingdoms as 
to local affairs has not been a serious obstacle to 
the due and expeditious discharge of the gene- 
ral Business of the House.” 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Report of Address brought up, and 
read. 

Mr. BENTINOK observed that hav- 
ing, in common probably with many 
other hon. Members, anticipated at the 
commencement of the Session that there 
would be a prolonged debate on the 
Eastern Question, he had been prepared 
to take an opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on that subject. But it had ee 
so evident that it was not the wish of 
the House that that question should lead 
to a lengthened discussion that he, with 
many others, had deferred to that wish ; 
neither did he now intend to depart from 
that resolution. Indeed, he should not 
now have risen had it not been for a 
passage in the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
—whose absence he regretted—at the 
earlier stage of that debate, which he 
thought, if allowed to pass without com- 
ment, might, in the present critical state 
of affairs, be misconstrued and lead to 
serious consequences. Referring to the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer, the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich said that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had laid down a doctrine 
which, perhaps, he had not meant 
broadly to affirm ; for, speaking of the 
demands which Russia had made at the 
commencement of the war, he had said 
that it was material for us to know whe- 
ther any further demands were to be 
made. The right hon. Member for 
Greenwich went on to remark that he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not wish them to infer that he in- 
tended to lay down the doctrine that 
Russia was bound, having obtained 
great success in warlike operations, to 
limit her demands to the terms by which 
she originally bound herself to keep the 
peace. The right hon. Member cha- 
racterized that doctrine as totally unten- 
able, and argued that Russia would be 
justified, after her successes in war, in 
greatly extending the terms of her de- 
mand, on the ground that on former 
occasions other countries which had been 
successful in war had increased their 
demands. Now, that appeared to him 
to be a new and somewhat strange doc- 
trine, and if that reasoning was to hold 
good, and if it was to be sufficient to 
justify an act that a precedent could be 
be found for it, it seemed to him that 
there was no breach of faith, no violation 
of any law, no crime in the calendar 
which could not be justified on that prin- 
ciple. In the absence of the right hor. 
Member he would not enter into the ques- 
tion whether the remarks he had made 
were those of a statesman or of a patriot. 
He would leave that point to thejudgment 
of the House. But other Powers as well 
as England were interested in the terms 
on which Russia might insist as condi- 
tions of peace; and it was not too much 
to assert that on the moderation of the 
terms on which Russia might insist de- 
pended solely the question of peace or 
war in Europe. Was this, then, he 
asked, the moment at which to suggest 
that Russia would be justified in extend- 
ing her terms without limit because of 
her great success in war? And was it 
to go forth to the world that the English 
House of Commons was indifferent as to 
the point to which those terms might be 
extended? He would ask the House to 
remember the part which the right hon. 
Member had taken in this question. 
Every word which fell from him was 
very carefully weighed by Russia, and 
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much more importance was attached by 
that country to his words and opinions 
on that occasion than to those of any 
other Member of the House. He could 
not think, however, that the suggestion 
—he would not call it assertion—put 
forward by the right hon. Member, 
that Russia would be justified in extend- 
ing the limits of the terms on which she 
was prepared to insist, was one that 
ought to be listened to in that House 
without comment, and, he would say, 
condemnation. He trusted that the sug- 
gestion would not be endorsed by the 
great majority of the House or by the 
great body of the people of the country. 
He concurred, however, with the right 
hon. Member in the horror he enter- 
tained for war, and he also cordially en- 
dorsed the saying of the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(the Earl of Derby) that the first interest 
of England was peace. He went further, 
and contended that a country which em- 
barked in an unjust war was guilty of a 
great crime. But cases had occurred, 
and cases might occur again, when war 
ceased to be a crime and became a duty. 
He did not wish in any way to impugn 
the good faith of the Russian Govern- 
ment. He was willing to believe that 
it would fairly and honourably redeem 
those pledges which it volunteered 
before the commencement of the war; 
but he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that the issues of peace 
and war depended very much on the 
nature of the terms that might be de- 
manded at the forthcoming negotiations, 
and he felt that the House of Commons 
ought not to seem indifferent to them. 
Everyone hoped that the negotiations 
might succeed and that peace might be 
the result. If, unfortunately, those 
terms should be such as would dis- 
turb the peace of Europe, he was 
sure that if the Government of this 
country came to Parliament for as- 
sistance in redemption of the pledges 
they had given to uphold the honour 
and rights of England, they would meet 
not only with the cheerful support of 
the great majority of that House, but 
with the cordial and manly support of 
the great mass of the people. 

Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT, while 
agreeing that it was not desirable that 
there should be any angry discussion in 
the House at that moment, said, there 
was one point of great importance which 
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that was that the e, attitude; 
actions, and words of the British Govern- 
ment should be free from ambiguity. 
The opinion was held abroad by many 
who occupied themselves with the con- 
duct of affairs that throughout the whole 
of these difficulties the action, language, 
and attitude of the British Government 
in regard to the definition of the interests 
for which they meant to stand up had 
never been free from ambiguity. He ~ 
could not refrain from saying that in 
some respects the information presented 
in recent Parliamentary Papers was 
partial and garbled. It had been pro- 
mised that a Blue Book should contain 
some of the late Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence; but any Correspondence which 
might have been exchanged with tho 
Greek Government, in reference to her 
attitude towards Turkey, had been 
entirely omitted. It would have been 
better in any case to have laid those 
despatches on the Table, and then there 
would have been no doubt of the 
language employed, and any possible 
misapprehension would have been dis- 
pelled. Matters had arrived at that 
critical state when a word said in an 
angry tone might injure delicate 
negotiations and do a great deal of mis- 
chief, and at no moment was it of more 
paramount importance that the attitude 
of the British Government should be an 
attitude of impartiality, and should not 
be supposed to be coloured with the com- 
plexion of a partizanship. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, there 
was no doubt the moderation of Russia 
was a matter of the utmost importance 
to Europe. If she acted up to her pro- 
fessions before she began the war, and if 
her demands were not excessive, then a 
speedy and solid solution of the Eastern 
Question might be found. But if she 
gave way to ideas of conquest, then she 
would be deserving of the greatest con- 
demnation, and would justly be held to 
be the enemy of Europe. Such unwisdom 
was more than he anticipated, for he 
believed the Emperor of Russia to be 
sufficiently wise to see the tremendous 
importance of the terms he was willing to 
grant to Turkey. He could not, how- 
ever, concur in the view that had been 
taken, that it was incumbent on her to 
gain no other advantages than those for 
which war had been ostensibly made; 
for during the progress of the campaign 
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contingencies developed themselves 
which could not be foreseen. No 
authoritative book on international law 
sanctioned that doctrine. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I will 
not detain the House more than two or 
three minutes. I quite agree with the 
general feeling of the’ House that this is 
not the time to carry on a debate on this 
question. I am also content to leave it 
as it was left last Thursday. But with 
regard to the answer of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke) to the Question 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Cartwright), I was very 
sorry to hear that reply. Of course if, 
as has been stated, the Government can- 
not, with a due regard for the public 
service, give information, it is very diffi- 
cult to move for it. I am, however, 
sorry that they cannot give us the Cor- 
respondence between the Foreign Office 
and the Greek Government or with 
Turkey with regard to anything which 
has passed between England and Greece. 
I regret it partly on the ground men- 
tioned by my hon. Friend, that there is 
some ambiguity connected with the 
matter; still more because it seems to 
me very necessary that the House should 
know any obligations which the Govern- 
ment may have incurred to any Powers. 
What we have gained by reading the 
common sources of information is that 
the Greeks, invited by what was passing 
around them, were—or at any rate some 
of them were—ready to take advantage 
of the war between Russia and Turkey 
to see how they could assert what they 
considered to be their rights. And 
what we also observe has been stated 
is that it was very much owing to 
the influence of our Government that 
they did not do so. It is impossible, to 
speak plainly, to conceal from ourselves 
the conviction that if they had been free 
to act they might have been in a different 
and better position for obtaining what- 
ever they think they ought to obtain 
than if not hindered. And therefore, if 
it is in consequence of anything done 
by our Government that they have not 
acted, I think the House and the Go- 
vernment will admit that we may 
have incurred some obligation towards 
Greece, and that in consequence of 
the action we have taken Greece may 
not be in so good a position as she 
might have been. I do not mean to 
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blame the Government in respect of this, 
but I think we ought not to be called 
upon to deliberate on the terms that 
Russia may propose, and on the possible 
phases the ners Question may enter 
upon, without knowing exactly the 
position to which the Government has 
pledged itself or committed the country 
with regard to any of the Powers that 
are interested. I do not press the 
Government on this matter, but I do 
hope they will take into consideration 
the grounds on which my remarks are 
based and that they will give us all the 
information in their power. 

Mr. DILLWYN: Sir, I do not wish 
to prolong this discussion, but I desire 
to ask the Government a Question on a 
matter relating to affairs in the East. I 
wish to ask whether it is true or not, as 
stated in a telegram which appears in 
this morning’s Zimes, that a communica- 
tion has been addressed by Her Majesty 
to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia interceding for Turkey, and sug- 
gosting that the Emperor of Russia 
should stay his victorious armies? Tho 
telegram goes on to say that this news 
has produced a most unfavourable im- 
pression in the Russian capital. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer will inform the 
House whether there is any foundation 
for the statement ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: In answer to the last Question 
put by the hon. Member for Swansea, 
I have to say that I had seen the state- 
ment he refers to in the newspapers, 
but was not aware that any Question 
was intended to be put to the House on 
the subject, and I think it is a Question 
which should not be put without Notice. 
I think the feeling of the House is that 
which was expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
that it is not desirable at the present 
moment, which is certainly a moment of 
considerable importance, that we should 
enter into a general discussion on the 
a position of this question. We 

ave not yet heard what the Russian 
terms are. We have reason to know 
that those which were stated in some of 
the journals this morning are not correct; 
but we have not yet received the in- 
formation which must come, I suppose, 
very soon. We know that the delegates 
are in communication now with the 
Russian commanders, and I have no 
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doubt we shall very shortly be in pos- 
session of fuller knowledge. I think it 
is the opinion of both sides of the House 
that it is better we should abstain from 
any hypothetical discussion on a matter 
of this kind ; and I hope, therefore, that 
the House will be content for the present 
with what has already been said. I am 
sure there is no desire on the part of the 
Government to hold anything like an 
ambiguous position. I endeavoured the 
other day to make our position as clear 
as I could, and I do not think we are 
open to that charge; but it is necessary 
that there should be a certain amount 
of reserve, especially when such delicate 
negotiations are proceeding. 


Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Wednesday, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolved, That this House will, upon 
Wednesday, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Ways and 
Means for raising the Supply to be 
granted to Her Majesty. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—P0io 
UNION JUSTICES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. O'Sullivan, Major Nolan, Mr. Richard 
Power.) 
[BILL 42.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it was substantially the same as 
the one before the House last Session, 
saving that he had, in some few particu- 
lars, endeavoured to meet the objec- 
tions which had then been made to it, 
and consequent alterations had ensued. 
It simply proposed to give power to each 
electoral district of Ireland to elect one 
magistrate, and to confer that power 
upon the Guardians instead of the rate- 
payers of the Unions. He proposed 
that the election should be by ballot, the 
cost being only about £5, and that the 
magistrates should be elected for life, 
and not, as hehad formerly suggested, 
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sure was required in order to give the 
ratepayers of the counties the same re- 
presentation on the Bench which was 
enjoyed by the ratepayers of the towns 
and cities. As the principle of the 
measure was much desired in Ireland, he 
trusted the Government would allow the 
Bill to be read a second time, and then, if 
they had any objections to its provisions, 
Amendments could be moved in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. 0’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, in moving 
that the debate be now adjourned, said, 
it would be in the knowledge of the 
House that the Bill was not delivered 
with the Papers in the morning, and in 
accordance with the precedent laid down 
last Session, he thought they ought not 
to discuss a Bill which they had not 
seen. The case he referred to was that 
of a Bill for removing the disqualifica- 
tion of certain householders introduced 
by the hon. Member for Christchurch 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff), and the 
debate upon which was adjourned for 
the same reason. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(M€Ur. Charles Lewis.) 


Masor NOLAN hoped that the House 
would proceed with the measure. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Lime- 
rick County (Mr. O’Sullivan) had taken 
every trouble to have the Bill in the 
hands of hon. Members that morning; 
but, by some mischance, the printer had 
not delivered it in time, although other 
Bills which followed it on the Order 
Paper had been duly distributed. The 
Bill having been discussed last year, its 
provisions were well known, and, in the 
circumstances, he thought it would be 
ungracious cf the House to refuse to 
disuss it. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING op- 
posed the Motion for the Adjournment 
of the Debate, thinking it unfair that 
the hon. Member for Limerick County, 
who had obtained the first place in the 
list of Orders of the Day by ballot, should 
be aque? of that advantage in this 





for five years. He thought such a mea- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


way. He could see a principle involved. 
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He trusted the hon. Gentleman would 
test the question by a division. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, in supporting 
the Motion, maintained that it was im- 
possible satisfactorily to discuss a Bill 
which had just been put into their 
hands. If the rule were violated in one 
case, it would bein another. How were 
hon. Members to tell in what particulars 
it differed from that of last year? 

Mr. FAY said, he was glad to find 
that the first instance of obstruction that 
Session had come from the other side of 
the House, and from an Englishman re- 
presenting an Irish constituency. He 
was the more surprised at this, as when 
Gentlemen of the English denomination 
went over to Ireland they were always 
well received. It was to be further ob- 
served that the opposition was directed 
against a Bill framed for the preserva- 
tion of popular rights. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished it to be under- 
stood that Her Majesty’s Government 
had no objection, in principle, to the 
Bill proceeding, although Monday was 
a Government night and the Bill was 
that of a private Member, and not a 
Government measure. That that was 
the view of the Government was, he 
thought, evident from the fact that he 
had refrained from exercising his right 
to put upon the Paper for an early 
period of the Sitting a Motion in re- 
ference to the Business of the House, 
which would, of course, have taken pre- 
cedence of the hon. Gentleman’s Bill. 
His objection to proceeding rested on 
the fact that the Bill was not in the 
hands of hon. Members, and could not, 
therefore, be discussed with propriety 
or profit. In a case similar to the pre- 
sent, which took place on the 12th of 
February last year, an objection of the 
same kind as that raised by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) was taken by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), and the debate was adjourned. 
Under those circumstances he was sorry 
to say that, without expressing any 
opinion as to the Bill, and without any 
desire on the part of the Government to 
burke discussion, it would be necessary 
for him to follow the course adopted last 
year, and support the Motion for Ad- 
journment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had done 
all in his power to get the Bill delivered 
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in time, but could not obtain it from the 
printer, although other Bills which stood 
after his on the list of Orders of the Day, 
and some which were down on the lists 
for subsequent days, had been delivered. 
He strongly protested against the unfair- 
ness of being made to suffer in that way 
from neglect on the part of officials for 
whom the Government and the House 
were responsible, and thought the Go- 
vernment ought to give him a day for it. 
The opposition had visibly come from 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis); but a Member of the 
Government had told him that the Bill 
would be opposed, because it had not 
been printed. The real opponents of the 
Bill were the Government. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
After the statement of the hon. Member, 
I feel compelled to address a few words 
to the House. The hon. Member has 
suggested that the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) has been 
requested, either directly or indirectly, 
by the Government to oppose the Bill. I 
wish to state that several hon. Members 
sitting on this side of the House have 
come to me during the evening, asking 
me what course I intended to pursue on 
the part of the Government. More than 
one hinted that as the Bill-had not been 
delivered, it ought not to be proceeded 
with. I have said that I would far 
sooner that it should go on, and I have 
asked more than one hon. Member not 
to oppose it on that ground. 

Mr. P. MARTIN urged that the Bill 
should be allowed to proceed, since the 
principle had already been debated in 
the House, and there would be a great 
waste of time if the debate were now 
adjourned. If the Government intended 
to oppose the Bill, let them do so at 
once, or let them state what were their 
intentions with respect to it. 

Mrz. WHITBREAD thought the hon. 
Member for Limerick was placed in 
a position of some hardship in being 
deprived of his chance of proceeding 
with the Bill through miscarriage at 
the printer’s. The hon. Member having 
obtained the first place, was entitled to 
have his Bill delivered first. He pre- 
sumed the Government were responsible 
for any accidental miscarriage that might 
happen. [The Cnancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER: No, no!] Then the House 
was responsible, and he thought the 
hon. Member had a right to claim that 
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he should be put in as good a position, 
either now or at some future time, as if 
the Bill had been in due course delivered 
to hon. Members. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF con- 
firmed what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said as to his (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff’s) being in the same 
position last year, and expressed a hope 
that these instances of miscarriage would 
lead to some change in the arrange- 
ments for the printing of Bills. Hesympa- 
thized with the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. O’Sullivan), and should be glad if 
the present hardship could be remedied, 
seeing that the arrangements for print- 
ing in the House were excessively “ slip- 
shod.” He thought it would be well if 
Bills which had been read the second 
time in one Session were re-introduced 
in the next. They should be then read 
a second time, pro formd, and the Go- 
vernment could afterwards oppose their 
further progress, if necessary, on the 
Motion to go into Committee. In this 
case, why not agree to pass all the 
Orders in favour of the Committee on 
Public Business? Why not read them 
all a second time, and take the discus- 
sions on going into Committee ? 

Mr. SHAW supported the suggestion 
of the hon. Member opposite (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff). It was quite com- 
petent for the House to discuss the Bill 
on its merits on going into Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought that the ques- 
tion should be decided on the second 
reading, and should be discussed at once. 
That was the course pursued last Session 
on the Lodgers’ Removal Bill. He re- 
collected also that the House allowed 
the Government to read the Mutiny Bill 
a second time before it was printed last 
year, and he trusted that they would 
grant the same privilege to a private 
Member. He did not think the Govern- 
ment should avail themselves of a tech- 
nical objection to defeat this measure, 
in which a question of principle was 
involved. 

Mr. BRUEN said, he had intended to 
object to the Bill being now discussed ; 
but at the suggestion of the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
he had determined not to do so. He 
wished to point out that the three Bills 
did not stand by any means on an 

equality. In the last Session the one 
now before the House had been rejected 
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had been affirmed on the second reading, 
and he could not consent, therefore, to 
regard the Bills as standing on a level. 
He hoped that they would be allowed to 
express their opinion on the second read- 
ing of the measure now before the House 
at the present stage. 

Mr. O’CLERY thought it would be 
well if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would appeal to the large majority 
at his back, over which he exercised so 
large an influence, to allow the discussion 
to proceed. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would do so, that majority would give 
its consent, and the Bill would go on. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN denied that he 
had asserted that the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) had 
been put up by the Government to raise 
this objection to the Bill. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
that there was some little misapprehen- 
sion in the minds of certain hon. Mem- 
bers with regard to this Bill. He entirely 
agreed that the hon. Member bringing 
forward the measure had suffered from 
no fault of his own. There appeared, 
however, to be an impression that this 
was the first Bill that was placed upon 
the list under the ballot. That was not 
so, however, inasmuch as there were 
some 80 or 40 Bills before it; 41 he 
believed. The Government had no de- 
sire to prevent the fullest discussion of 
the Bill. In pursuance of their rules it 
should not now be considered ; but that 
was by no fault of the hon. Gentleman 
who introduced it; and he therefore ap- 
ealed to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
er for Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) 
to withdraw his Motion. In that case, 
the Government would be prepared to 
proceed with its discussion. 

Tuz O’OCONOR DON joined in the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the hon. Member for Londonderry to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS regretted 
that he was unable to accede to the re- 
quest of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
wished to know whether the Business of 
the House was to be conducted according 
to general rules, or whether, with the 
consent of the House and of the Leaders 
on both sides, a reign of confusion was 
to prevail. Last year the hon. Member 
for Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff). was treated with extreme se- 
verity both by the Government and by 





by a large majority, while two of them 
Mr. Whitbread 
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in consequence of what happened on the 
Motion for its second reading, was snuffed 
out for the Session. The present Bill 
came before the House under the same 
circumstances, and he felt obliged to 
proceed to a division. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
expressed his regret that the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) had not been 
assented to. He trusted that, under the 
circumstances, this discussion would not 
be needlessly prolonged, and that the 
House would at once come to a division 
upon the issue raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry. He did not see 
why the House should fetter its action 
by any new rule of practice as to whether 
Bills should be received or not before 
they were printed. The principle in- 
volved in the measure was a very simple 
one, being contained in the 1st clause, 
and any hon. Member could make him- 
self acquainted with its nature in a few 
minutes. For his own part, he should 
feel bound to oppose the measure when 
it came on for‘discussion, but he thought 
the technical objection now raised ought 
not to be upheld. In this case it had 
been pointed out that it was no fault of 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) that his Bill had not been 
printed in time; and, considering the 
view expressed by the Government, he 
hoped the House would allow the dis- 
cussion to go on. 

Mr. SULLIVAN warned hon. Mem- 
bers of the danger of establishing a pre- 
cedent for the discussion of measures 
which were not printed, which might be 
used on future occasions to the prejudice 
of minorities. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Limerick was not answerable for 
the fault of an officer of the House, and 
he therefore thought the true solution 
would be to adjourn the debate now, 
the Government giving his hon. Friend 
a night for the discussion of his Bill 
when it was printed. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 
223: Majority 161.—(Div. List, No. 2.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON congratulated 
the House on the decision it had come to, 
because it was much better that the Bill 
should be discussed and disposed of. He 
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objected to the Bill that, instead of con- 
forming to the time-honoured custom 
that the fount of honour should be the 
Crown, it proposed to constitute Boards 
of Guardians the fount of honour. He 
begged to move that tho Bill be read a 
second time that day seven months. 

Mr. VERNER seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end.of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day seven months.”—(Mr. William John- 
ston.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. , M‘CARTHY DOWNING, in 
supporting the second reading of the 
Bill, said, that if the magistrates in Ire- 
land were wisely or fairly appointed 
there would be no necessity for the Bill ; 
but the fact was, as they all knew per- 
fectly well, that they were at present 
appointed on the nomination of the 
Lords Lieutenant of counties on account 
of their politics and religion, and not by 
reason of their fitness for tho position. 
He knew a Lord Lieutenant who re- 
fused to recommend a gentleman—a 
Deputy Lieutenant who was heir to a 
good estate—because he was a Catholic. 
The Bill that was before the House was, 
he thought, a very small matter indeed. 
He thought, however, it would give very 
great satisfaction to the ratepayers of 
the Union if, after they had elected a 
certain number of men in whom they 
had confidence to serve as Guardians, 
they should have the power to select a 
certain person to represent them on the 
commission of the peace. He knew that 
there were most intelligent men in 
Boards of Guardians who might well be 
trusted to discharge the duties of a ma- 
gistrate. Again, he pointed out that 
the Lord Chancellor would never ap- 
prove of the appointment of a person 
unless he were qualified to perform 
those duties. The Bill was, however, as 
he had said, a matter of very small con- 
sequence. It would do no very great 
harm, and he hoped the Government 
would see their way to letting it pass. 

Masor NOLAN said, he wished to 
state that he gave a general support to 
that class of Bills. They all agreed in 
this one strong point—that they had a 
tendency to associate the poorer classes 
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of the people in the government of the 
country, and he considered that a point 
of very great importance, and calculated 
to strengthen the framework of the 
country. The more they did so the 
more they could rely on the people in 
time of war. If the people were left 
outside the pale of their institutions, he 
was afraid that to a certain extent they 
might be looked at as internal enemies. 
The magistrates had half the manage- 
ment ‘of the Poor Law, and to a con- 
siderable extent the administration of 
the sanitary laws. In these they were 
associated with other persons, but there 
were certain cases where they had the 
exclusive contro], and in which they 
ought to be reinforced by magistrates 
elected by the people, Besides that, 
the Bill only proposed a magistrate for 
the approval of the Lord Chancellor, and 
consequently did not force him upon the 
country. In fact, it only gave power 
to the Guardians to recommend one ma- 
gistrate for about 14 or 15 who were ap- 
pointed in the usual way by the Lords 
Lieutenant of the counties, and these 
Lords Lieutenant did not invariably 
represent the wishes of the people of 
their counties. The appeal to this House 
against Lords Lieutenant was not as 
effective in the case of Ireland as it 
was in the case of England. In the 
county of Carlow he understood that out 
of 60 or 70 justices of the peace there 
were only two Roman Catholics, al- 
though five-sixths of the population pro- 
fessed that faith, and in Donegal and 
other counties a similar state of things 
existed. The Bill before the House 
would to a certain extent provide a re- 
medy for such an anomalous and unjust 
state of things. 

Mr. COGAN said, he had voted in 
favour of having the measure discussed, 
but he regretted that his support could 
not extend any further. Although there 
were certain evils at present in the elec- 
tions of magistrates in Ireland, he be- 
lieved that the remedy proposed would 
be worse than the disease. He con- 
sidered that nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than that the qualification for 
the magistrate’s office should depend 
upon the personal popularity of the can- 
didate nominated. The popular election 
of judicial officers in the United States 
had not been attended with results which 
should encourage us to follow their ex- 
ample; and further, hedid not believe that 
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there was any evidence that the measure 
had received any support in Ireland. 
Had there ever been a public meeting 
in favour of it, or a petition presented 
raying that it might pass? He be- 
ieved that no section of the Irish people 
had ever asked for it, and he thought 
the House would do well not to favour 
any such revolutionary change in the 
appointment of those who discharged 
judicial duties. 

Mr. O’CLERY supported the Bill, 
pointing out that mayors of boroughs in 
Ireland elected by the ratepayers dis- 
charged magisterial duties during their 
year of office, and no complaint had ever 
been made of the manner in which they 
administered justice. But he considered 
with the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan), that one of the 
great recommendations of the measure 
was that it would encourage the people 
of Ireland to consider, and to feel that 
they had some voice in the local govern- 
ment of the affairs of Ireland ; that they 
had some hold on the administration of 
justice in their own country; and that 
they were really regarded as citizens of 
Her Majesty’s Kingdom of Ireland. At 
present, those matters were too much in 
the hands of men and families whose 
religious views were not those of the 
majority of the people. He hoped the 
Government would support the second 
reading of the Bill, and if any serious 
objections were entertained to its provi- 
sions they could be corrected in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. D. TAYLOR opposed the Bill 
on the ground that it would place too 
much power in the hands of the rate- 
payers. It would practically amount to 
an appointment for life, whereas the 
justice so appointed might cease to be a 
Guardian for the Union in six months 
or less. 

Mr. BIGGAR hoped the House would 
read the Bill a second time. As to its 
being revolutionary, he could not see 
upon what grounds hon. Gentlemen 
calling themselves Liberal could oppose 
so very mild a measure as the Bill under 
consideration. It simply conferred upon 
Poor Law Guardians the power of nomi- 
nating to the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. VERNER opposed the Bill, as 
tending to cast a slur upon and lower- 
ing the character of the magistracy. 
Further, he did not see how, consistently 
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of justices appointed under it could be 
confined to the county in which the 
resided. He could not support the Bill, 
because it was one of a class of demo- 
cratic measures which were about to be 
introduced. 

Mr. P. MARTIN supported the Bill, 
and denied that it cast any slur upon the 
existing magistracy. He thought it 
would be well to adopt the present pro- 
posal for these, amongst other reasons, 
that it would remove from the minds of 
the people any suspicion of partiality in 
the selection of magistrates, and extin- 
guish a strong prejudice which prevailed, 
to a great extent, against the present 
practice of referring all important cases 
to the Castle adviser. The Bill was not 
of the revolutionary character that was 
supposed, and in case of its passing it 
would probably be found that the Guar- 
dians would, in the majority of cases, 
nominate the same gentlemen who would, 
under ordinary cases, be selected by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH op- 
posed the second reading on the ground 
that the Bill would introduce a mode of 
appointing magistrates which was novel 
and objectionable. It had been con- 
tended that the Bill was only an exten- 
sion to the rural districts of Ireland of 
@ power now enjoyed in the urban dis- 
tricts; but the present proposal bore 
no analogy whatever to the appointment 
of borough justices, who were approved 
by the Crown; nor to the magisterial 
powers enjoyed by the mayor of a town, 
as such, during his year of office. Nei- 
ther was it at all a copy of the system 
under which certain town commissioners 
in Ireland were appointed justices by 
the Lord Chancellor. No hon. Member 
had referred to the 17 & 18 Viet., by 
which it would be found that all the 
commissioners could do was to forward 
to the Lord Chancellor a return stating 
the ages, position, and other particulars 
of the persons elected to be commis- 
sioners, and from that list the Lord 
Chancellor might select a properly-qua- 
lified person to act as justice of the 
peace within the town during his term 
of office. The proposals of this Bill 


were that the elected Guardians of every 
Union might elect any person they chose 
—not necessarily one of their own body, 
but who might be living in England, 
in America, or elsewhere—to act durin, 
his life, with the sanction of the Lo 
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county or counties, perhaps as many as 
three, in some cases, into which the 
Union might extend. This proposal 
was not made, as far as he could dis- 
cover, from any want of confidence in 
the way in which Government now exer- 
cised their power in the appointment of 
magistrates, since the Bill would extend 
the veto which the Lord Chancellor at 
present possessed to magistrates elected by 
the Board of Guardians. The hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke last (Mr. P. Martin) said 
something about a want of confidence on 
the part of the people of Ireland in the 
Bench, owing to their referring cases, 
for legal opinions alone, to the legal 
advisers of the Castle. He(Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) thought this a great ad- 
vantage which the magistrates of Ire- 
land had over their brethren in England, 
as they obtained in that way really good 
advice upon points oflaw. Was the pro- 
posal introduced to procure a better ad- 
ministration of justice? He had heard 
nothing to warrant the opinion that 
justice would be better administered by 
magistrates appointed under the new 
system than under the present. It was 
said that some change of this kind was 
wanted because the Lords Lieutenant of 
counties did not exercise their power of 
recommendation in a fair and impartial 
manner. The Lords Lieutenant of 
counties were of various political opi- 
nions, and one or two, such as Colonel 
White, the Lord Lieutenant of Clare, 
of the same opinions as hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; but from all he had 
heard, they exercised their power as 
fairly in Ireland as it was exercised 
in England or Wales. If there were 
any complaints in particular cases, 
they ought to be brought under the 
notice of the House. He believed the 
fact that that could be done, as well as 
the desire of those gentlemen them- 
selves to discharge their duties properly, 
formed quite sufficient securities against 
abuse. He had often heard it sug- 
gested that a sweeping change should 
be made in England by the substitution 
of oe gine 4 for unpaid magistrates. 
But that system to some extent already 
prevailed in Ireland, where stipendiary 
magistrates were acting in their re- 
spective districts. nearly all over the 
country. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, how- 
ever, were not satisfied with the system, 
which the most advanced reformers in 
England advocated, and argued that the 
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presented not the people, but the 
Crown. It had been alleged that the 
principle of this Bill was a very small 
matter. In his judgment, it was one of 
the most important matters that could 
possibly come under the consideration of 
that House. Tho question at issue was, 
whether justice should be administered 
by persons elected by the people, or by 
persons appointed, according to the 
existing system, by the Crown. It 
might be true that in past times, or in 
foreign countries, persons were elected 
by the people to perform judicial func- 
tions; but the system had proved to 
be a bad one wherever it had been tried, 
for it did not tend to the purer adminis- 
tration of justice, but was likely to make 
the Judicial Bench dependent on popular 
favour. The adoption of this Bill would 
be, he believed, the adoption of a prin- 
ciple that must be disastrous in any 
country, but nowhere more distastrous 
than in Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL hoped that in voting 
for the second reading he should not be 
understood to approve the principle of 
the measure, because, in fact, he 
thought there were many reasons which 
rendered the election of magistrates 
unadvisable. Magistrates ought to be 
independent of local considerations ; but 
considering what was the present mode 
of appointing magistrates in Ireland, it 
became necessary for those who desired 
to protest against that system to seize 
every opportunity of doing so. For 
that reason he should support the pre- 
sent measure. There was an unfair 

‘proportion of Protestants among the 
magistrates in Ireland, and he should 
have been glad if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had announced that it was the 
intention of the Government to follow 
in the footsteps of their Predecessors in 
Office, who had appointed a considerable 
number of Catholic magistrates. The 
only fair way of making such appoint- 
ments would be to dispose of them in 
equal proportions between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. 

Mr. GRAY said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Parnell) was wrong 
in throwing the entire blame of the 
ea system of appointments upon 

rds Lieutenant. He held that the 
Government in Ireland were the chief 
offenders, because in the appointments 
of magistrates of the City of Dublin, 
which were made directly from the 
Castle, they showed the worst example. 
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There was an abundance of Catholics of 
property, and in every way eligible, 
who were passed over in favour of the 
Protestants in the majority of ten to 
one. The Government habitually se- 
lected Protestants and Conservatives. 
In the North Dublin Union, where 
a majority of the elected Guardians 
were Liberal, an attempt, which was 
very nearly successful, was made to 
swamp that majority by the appoint- 
ment of ex-oficio magistrates of tho 
proper political type. A great many of 
the magistrates appointed were quali- 
fied neither by wealth, nor social posi- 
tion, nor education ; but were appointed 
simply because they were of the true 
blue colour in politics. 

Mr. SULLIVAN entertained a most 
decided objection to the office or position 
of the administrators of justice being in 
any way dependent upon the caprice 
and favour of the people. He had 
heard the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland say, however, that 
the adoption of the elective principle 
would be importing into Ireland some- 
thing unknown in England or Scotland ; 
and he (Mr. Sullivan) must remark that 
in England aldermen and in Scotland 
baillies were elected, and that they acted 
as magistrates. It would, he admitted, be 
a doubtful experiment in Ireland; for 
were there not in that country complaints 
as to the Party nomination of the magis- 
tracy? He granted that the sharp edge 
of that complaint belonged tc a past 
time; but the evil was not quite gone, 
for Liberals appointed none but Libe- 
rals, and Tories none but Tories. 
[ ‘No, no!” ] Well, they appointed 
very few others. What they wanted in 
Ireland was a Government which would 
have the courage to break with the old 
traditions on that matter, and which 
would make appointments from men of 
a different Party to its'own. In that 
way a Liberal Government might make 
Conservative appointments and a Con- 
servative Government might make Li- 
beral appointments, until an equitable 
arrangement, as between different Par- 
ties and creeds, was obtained, and such 
a body of men secured for the magis- 
terial office as would give confidence 
both to the people and to the Crown in 
the administration of justice. A greater 
attempt was never made to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people than to say 
that in these appointments no notice 
was taken of religion. Sir Robert Peel 














shrewdly said that it was one thing to 
declare Catholics qualified, and another 
thing to appoint them, and he (Mr. 
Sullivan) would remark that the fulness 
of Catholic emancipation had never yet 
been reached in Ireland, because suc- 
cessive Governments had not chosen 
to appoint Catholics. Hecould not join 
in any wholesale indictment against the 
Irish magistracy, as it was only on very 
rare occasions that they exhibited parti- 
zanship on the Bench ; but still the evil 
of the unequal appointment of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants did exist. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN briefly replied to 
the objections which had been raised 
against the Bill, and hoped that the 
House would not refuse it a second 
reading. 


Question put. 
The House divided : —Ayes 38; Noes 
138: Majority 100.—(Div. List, No. 3.) 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for seven 
months. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—[Bi11 44.] 
(The O’ Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 

Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. 

William Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, 
Mr. Redmond.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tuz O’CONOR DON, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, he could not refrain from 
expressing his regret at the absence 
through ill-health of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. 
Smyth). It was considered important 
that the Bill should be introduced at the 
very earliest opportunity, seeing that 
last year it failed to become law, not 
by the will of the House, but by want 
of time to carry it. He was actuated 
by two reasons in undertaking the 
charge of the Bill this Session—the 
one being that his hon. Friend had 
conducted it to such a point that the 
carrying of it to what he trusted would 
be its final success would be compa- 
ratively an easy task; and in the next 
peer he hoped his hon. Friend would 

e very shortly amongst them and able 
to assist him in promoting this mea- 
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}sure by his counsel and advice. The 
Bill had been so often before the House, 
its principles had been so often discussed, 
and everything which could be said for 
or against it had been so eloquently 
urged, that it was not necessary for him 
on this occasion to deal at any length 
with its general principles; and in the 
few remarks he intended to make he 
would confine himself toastatement of the 
proceedings which had taken place with 
regard to it since the Bill was introduced 
last Session. It was then introduced 
under circumstances almost exactly 
similar to those now existing. Notice 
was given for the introduction on the 
first night of the Session; it was in- 
troduced on the next day, and on the 
following Monday the second reading 
was taken. But when the Bill came 
up for the second reading it was opposed 
by the hon. Member for Limerick County 
(Mr. O’Sullivan}. There was some dis- 
cussion with regard to it, and the second 
reading was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, the Government at that stage 
supporting it. But subsequently to that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) proposed that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
for a certain particular purpose—namely, 
to ascertain whether certain cities and 
towns should not be exempted from its 
operations. The promoters of the Bill 
consented to its being so sent up, and 
the majority of the Members of the 
Committee were selected by the Go- 
vernment. The Committee, neverthe- 
less, came to a vote against the pro- 
posals of the Chief Secretary for 
exempting those particular cities and 
towns, and they supported the Bill 
in its entirety. Under those circum- 
stances the Bill came back to the House. 
It was not necessary for him to go in 
detail into the subsequent proceedings 
of the Session ; suffice it for him to say 
that it was through sheer want of time 
the Bill was lost last year. He wished 
to call the attention of the House and 
of the Government to what had taken 
place since then, and what they were 
told at the time by the opponents of the 
Bill. They were told that it would be 
very necess to wait and see what 
effect the evidence given before that 
Committee would have on the country. 
They were told, especially by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Murphy), who 





‘nent of the Bill, that if they wait 





had been the most indefatigable oppo- 
for 














another six months—for another Session 
of Parliament—that a complete change 
would take place over the expressed 
opinion of the Irish people, that it would 
be seen that Irishmen realized the fact 
that the Bill was a reality and not a 
sham, and they would see a complete 
revulsion of feeling in Ireland. The 
expressed opinion at that time was un- 
doubtedly in favour of the Bill; but the 
opponents of the measure asserted that 
there were hundreds of thousands of 
people who had never expressed any 
opinion upon it, and who, if they only 
had time and opportunity and studied 
the evidence, would come forward and 
give expression to such opinion as 
would render it impossible for the pro- 
moters of the Bill to come again before 
the House under the same circumstances 
as they had come last Session. How 
had those predictions been verified ? 
Early in the autumn the campaign 
against the Bill was commenced by a 
conference in Dublin, and curiously 
enough this conference, he was informed, 
was composed very largely of represen- 
tatives, not from Irish cities and towns, 
but from English cities and towns. A 
conference of delegates, largely com- 
posed of delegates from English cities 
and towns, who were opposed to this 
Bill, was held in Dublin, and a resolu- 
tion was passed in pursuance of which 
meetings were held in various parts of 
Ireland. The first of these meetings 
was held at Limerick. It was an open 
meeting held at a time when the work- 
ing men could attend. [‘‘No, no!”’] 
Then why was it not held at a time 
when the working men could attend? 
The choice of the hour for holding this 
meeting was at the discretion of its pro- 
moters. The Mayor who presided was 
one of their friends, and if the meeting 
was not held at a time when the working 
men could attend, that was their fault. 
At all events, what was the result? 
Why, the resolution, which was car- 
ried, accepted and approved of the 
measure which they were called upon to 
condemn. The next meeting was held 
in Dublin; but, warned by the ex- 
perience obtained in Limerick, the 
means of admission was by tickets, 
many of which were obtained at public- 
houses. The meeting was held in a 
small room in the Rotunda, and it took 
place at a time when the working 
classes could attend. A meeting was 
next held in the city of Oork. ft was 
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not a close meeting, but it was called 
for an hour—namely 12 o’clock at noon, 
when for working men to attend would 
be to forfeit a day’s wages. It could 
not for a moment be contended that 
these meetings showed that public opi- 
nion in Ireland was opposed to the 
Bill. A similar meeting was held in 
Belfast under similar circumstances, and 
he understood the proceedings were of 
a most disorderly character, and any- 
thing but unanimity against the Bill 
prevailed. In addition, however, to 
the holding of meetings, a deputation 
of working men waited on the Chief 
Secretary to urge on the right hon. 
Baronet the necessity of opposing the 
Bill, in the interest of the labouring 
classes in Ireland. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet inquired of them whether they 
represented societies; but it appeared 
from their replies that they represented 
themselves only. Such was the result 
of the agitation against the Bill, and 
these were the only expressions of public 
opinion in Ireland in that direction. It 
would have been quite legitimate for 
the promoters of the Bill, so far as ex- 
pressions of public opinion went, to have 
allowed matters to rest where they were 
last year, and to have maintained that un- 
less there was a change of opinion against 
it it ought to be carried. Public opinion, 
however, so far from going against the 
Bill, was still growing in its favour, for 
over 60 public meetings had been held 
in all parts of the country in favour of 
the Bill. All these were open mectings, 
held at times when the working men 
could attend, and yet, in spite of that, 
at all these meetings resolutions were 
carried enthusiastically in favour of the 
measure, and with one exception there 
was no disturbance or diversity of opi- 
nion at any of them. Would it have 
been possible to have held those meet- 
ings, and that they would have passed 
off as they did, if the working classes 
of Ireland had believed that this Bill 
was one of a coercive character, or one 
which would injuriously affect their 
liberty? It would have been perfectly 
impossible. But that was not all. A 
deputation waited on the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
—not to express their own opinions 
merely as supporters of the Bill, but 
also those of 2,000 working men who 
had deputed them. Further than that, 
a memorial was presented to the right 
hon. Baronet signed by nearly 10,000 




















persons, including magistrates, profes- 
sional men, clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, Poor Law Guardians, and mem- 
bers of Town Councils, all in favour of 
this Bill, and asking the Government to 
press it forward. No doubt these gentle- 
men would not be individually affected if 
the measure became law, but they would 
not have come and misrepresented the 
feeling of the people of Ireland. It had 
been asserted by the hon. Member for 
Cork that the great bulk of the Roman 
Catholic clergy were opposed to the Bill; 
but what proof had he given of this 
assertion? Why, it was a singular fact 
that the number of parochial Roman 
Catholic clergymen in Ireland being 
about 2,500, the signatures of 1,200 
Roman Catholic priests were to be found 
attached to the memorial. He would 
ask any hon. Gentleman who was ac- 
quainted with Ireland whether this could 
have been the case had this been a 
coercive measure intended to interfere 
with the wishes of the people of Ireland. 
If it had been of such a character, there 
would not have been found such a num- 
ber of Roman Catholic clergymen sign- 
ing the memorial in favour of the mea- 
sure. But if there were Roman Catholic 
clergymen of Ireland opposed to this 
Bill, why did they not appear, and where 
were their declarations? Such had been 
the expression of public opinion outside 
the House. Then there was the expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the Irish 
Representatives in that House. How 
did that stand? There had been, or was 
about to be, presented to the Chief 
Secretary in favour of the Bill a memo- 
rial signed by 57 out of the 103 Irish 
Members, and there were 18 others who 
on former occasions had voted for the 
Bill, or expressly stated their intention 
of voting for it, but who did not wish to 
put their names to the memorial. There 
were thus 75 out of the 103 Irish Mem- 
bers who were supporters of this mea- 
sure, whilst the largest number whom a 
division had shown against the Bill 
was 11. What chance had Irish Mem- 
bers in that House of carrying any 
Bill, on the ground that it was con- 
sistent with the feeling of the Irish 
people, if they were to be told that 
three-fourths of the Irish Representa- 
tives were in favour of a measure which 
was not one the Irish people were -in 
favour of? These were the circum- 


stances under which this Bill now came 
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before the House; and in these circum- 
stances he should have expected that 
the Government would have taken it up 
and saved private Members the trouble 
of pushing it through. The Chief Se- 
cretary, however, had said that he could 
not do so, although, in answer to the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
Sullivan), it had been promised that the 
Government would give every facility for 
passing the measure into law, and take 
every means of ensuring that it should 
ad be rejected, as on former occasions, 
simply by a system of pure obstruction 
and delay. He would appeal to the 
right hon. Baronet to repeat, even more 
strongly, that statement ; because if the 
Government made it clear that they were 
determined that the Bill should pass 
this Session—trying, of course, if they 
wished, to amend it—it would not be 
defeated by such tactics again, and they 
would thus save a great deal of trouble 
and valuable time both to the promoters 
and to themselves. He appealed to his 
hon. Friends who opel the measure 
to allow the Bill to go into Committee, 
and then they could move any Amend- 
ments they might think proper, and if 
their demands were reasonable the pro- 
moters of the Bill would give them every 
consideration. He was glad that the 
present opposition to the Bill did not 
arise from an Irish Member, and that 
the true opponents of the Bill were show- 
ing their colours, and that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Guildford had been selected as 
their champion. He was not a fanatical 
supporter of the measure—he was not, 
and never had been, what was known as 
a strict Sabbatarian, and he was not op- 
— to innocent amusement on Sunday; 

ut it had always seemed anomalous to 
him that the museums and other places 
of innocent amusement on the Sunday 
should be shut, and that the only places 
licensed by the law to be open should 
be those which ministered to the intem- 

erance of the people. He did not like 

overnment interference in private 
affairs, nor did he believe in making 
aig sober by Act of Parliament ; but 

e asked that a source of temptation 
should be taken out of the people’s way, 
and he asked it because he believed the 
people themselves wished it to be re- 
moved. If he did not believe that the 
majority of his countrymen were in 
favour of the Bill he would not promote 
it in the House. Moreover, he believed 











the Bill would be inoperative if the 
people, as a body, were opposed to it. 

e hon. Gentleman who was about to 
move the rejection of the Bill, and who 
did not usually manifest much interest 
in Irish affairs (Mr. Onslow), had given 
Notice that he should move it should be 
read a second time this day six months. 
Now, if the hon. Gentleman would take 
the trouble to look at the almanac he 
would find this day six months would be 
a Sunday, and he, therefore, presumed 
that the hon. Member’s wish was not 
only to keep the public-houses, but the 
House of Commons open on that day. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( The O’ Conor Don.) 


Mr. ONSLOW said, that he had in- 
tended to move the rejection of the Bill 
by a Motion that it be read that day six 
months ; and, in reference to that point, 
would inform the hon. Member opposite 
(the O’Conor Don), that, in giving 
Notice of the Motion, he had not had an 
opportunity of seeing the almanac. He 
did not propose to divide the House on 
that occasion, becausemany of his Friends 
who intended opposing the Bill were not 
present, as no one could have anticipated 
that the second reading would be reached 
at that early hour. He would, there- 
fore, reserve his remarks on it until the 
next stage—that of going into Committee 
on the Bill. He was informed that there 
was an immense number of Petitions 
which would be presented against the 
measure, and which would have been 
laid on the Table before, had the Irish 
had any idea that it would have 

een taken up at this early period of 
the Session. He regretted that the 
Government had given way, and had 
promised to help the Bill in every way 
that was possible, and thought they 
mado a mistake last year in acting as 
they did on the subject. As an English 
Member he opposed the Bill, believing as 
he did that the question involved was not 
so much one in reference to the closing 
of public-houses in Ireland as one of a 
much larger kind. For his part, he could 
not but regard the measure as being 
merely the forerunner of a similarattempt 
with regard to England ; and, therefore, 
he should do his best to oppose the pass- 
ing of the Bill during the present Session. 
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Any action he took in the matter was 
taken on his own responsibility, and not 
from any communication with Irish or 
English publicans. He sincerely trusted 
that on another occasion the Govern- 
ment would not hold out inducements to 
the promoters of the Bill to bring it 
again before the House. 

Mx.SHAW said, he could not buthope 
that the suggestion just made by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow) would be acted upon, 
and that the House would not divide at 
the present stage in the progress of the 
Bill, postponing any opposition to the 
time when it should be in Committee. 
He had on all occasions by his vote 
opposed the Bill, and he should continue 
to do so; because he believed, in opposi- 
tion to the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don), that the people of 
Ireland were opposed to it. He had a 
pamphlet flourished before him, and it 
looked very formidable; but they could 
get up anything, he believed, with 
money, especially if they had plenty of 
brass. Of course no one would stand in 
that House to say a word against the 
clergy who had so numerously signed the 
Petition to which the hon. Member for 
Roscommon had referred. He (Mr. 
Shaw) believed no one could be more 
interested in their flocks than the clergy 
of Ireland, but he should be very doubt- 
ful about basing legislation on tho 
question on the opinions of clergymen ; 
for they had such an intense idea of the 
good to be effected by anything they 
proposed, that they were not the best 
judges of the good that actually would 
be effected by it. Let them take the 
population of London and drive them to 
Heaven by Act of Parliament, and it 
would be found to be no Heaven to 
them. And if they tried to force them 
into any course for which they were 
not prepared by Act of Parliament their 
action would be a failure. Then, again, 
no one liked to refuse to sign documents 
whiclf, on the surface, sought to accom- 
plish something that was good, and it 
seemed like doing good to the poor 
working classes to close the public- 
houses on Sunday. He was certain that 
the same class of people would sign a 
Petition for closing sib io-houin during 
half the week. Now, he believed in rest- 
ing on the Sabbath, in the physical and 
moral benefits derived from its institution; 
but the Sabbath was made for man, and 




















not man for the Sabbath, and if they 
pushed views to the extreme they would 
only increase the difficulties, both social 
and moral, which were involved in the 
question of drunkenness. The pro- 
moters of this movement in Cork were, 
he knew, very good men, and they had 
shown their interest in the working 
classes by setting up coffee-houses for 
them which were of the greatest benefit, 
but they took care to close these houses 
on Sunday. If this movement was not 
of a Sabbatarian character surely they 
would have kept them open, seeing that 
they might be expected to act as formid- 
able rivals to the public-houses. But 
Sabbatarianism in its most intense and 
objectionable form was at the bottom of 
this movement. They had been told a 
great deal about Boards of Guardians 
having petitioned in favour of the mea- 
sure. He was a Guardian of two or three 
Unions, and he could say that the busi- 
ness of those Unions wasalwaysconducted 
by two or three gentlemen, and he never 
knew a case in which there was a discus- 
sion under notice on the question. Was the 
expression of opinion thusformed enough 
to enable the promoters of the measure 
to say—‘‘ We have the whole population 
of the country with us.” But it was 
said that they had 75 Members of 
Parliament. He wanted to know how 
many of those hon. Members had made 
this question a prominent one or chal- 
lenged public opinion directly upon it at 
the last Election. How many of them 
would do so at the next General Elec- 
tion, so as to ascertain clearly what was 
the opinion of thelarge majority? Would 
it not be desirable to postpone the 
question until the opinions of the con- 
stituencies had been thus challenged ? 
and if then by a large majority Members 
were returned favourable to it, he would 
say they might passthe Bill. He asked 
one of the promoters of the Bill if he 
would not give the people an opportunity 
of choosing whether or not they would 
adopt the Act for their own districts. 
The answer was an emphatic No. He 
asked another if he would permit the 
houses being opened during certain hours 
for the sale of the dinner porter for the 
working men, but he replied certainly 
not. He might say that porter was 
pre-eminently the drink of the working- 
men of the South of Ireland, and, as 
they all knew, if drawn from the cask on 
Saturday, it would not keep fresh for 
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consumption on Sunday. The effect, 
therefore, of the present measure would 
betoincrease whiskey drinking very much 
in place of the much less stimulating 
drink which was now to a very great 
extent used. He himself was as desirous 
as any man could be to raise the working 
man, but he would accomplish that 
object by increasing his moral respect. 
He was a very large employer of labour, 
and he was'prepared to go as far as most 
people to stop drinking; but he believed 
nothing would effect that object, but an 
appeal to the intelligence, the reason, and 
that moral self-respect which he was glad 
to notice was surely increasing in Ireland. 
He hoped that on the question that the 
Speaker leave the Chair this question 
would be fully considered. He believed 
that up to the present time public opinion 
had not expressed itself on this question, 
and that it was just now beginning to do 
so. The subject was only beginning to 
be understood. He had been in con- 
versation with a very worthy clergyman 
in Cork, who had a large working class 
congregation, who expressed to him his 
dislike to the measure, and a large meet- 
ing of the working-men recently held 
in that city had pronounced strongly 
against it. He believed the intelligent 
thought of the country was in favour 
of lessening the temptation to drink, 
but that they were not favourable to 
that unreasonable interference with the 
liberty of the working man which this 
Bill would effect if passed. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that he 
should not have intervened in this de- 
bate, if he thought it was wholly an 
Irish question. He was bound to state 
that he, for one, did not believe in what 
had been termed the increasing drunken- 
ness of the Irish people, nor did he 
believe in class legislation, whether in 
this country or elsewhere. If there was 
to be, as they were told there might be, 
equal laws both for England and Ire- 
land, he should by all means prefer to 
try that principle in this case. If they 
wanted it, let a Bill of this character be 
brought in for England also ; or, at any 
rate, one that would deal with England 
and Ireland alike, and they would see 
what became of their intended legisla- 
tion then. It was, however, allansa 


that there were special reasons why this 
articular measure should be applied to 
reland alone rather than to this coun- 
try ; but he apprehended that there never 

















was and never could be a greater fallacy 
than this argument. They were further 
told that a memorial, largely signed, had 
been placed in the hands of the hon. 
Member opposite (the O’Conor Don); 
but he (Mr. Wheelhouse) desired to be 
told whether there was a single indivi- 
dual who had signed that memorial who 
would be affected in the slightest degree 
by this Bill? It was not of the slightest 
use to tell him what any of the upper 
ten thousand or the upper twenty * 5 
sand might think about this measure; 
for what he wanted to know was, what 
were the wishes and feelings of those 
who would be affected by it individually ? 
He was told that the under classes of the 
Irish people, who had no cellars of wine, 
beer, or spirits of their own, were will- 
ing that the House should legislate for 
them; but if this sort of legislation 
was to be carried into practice, where 
was it to stop? for he could not see any 
ground or reason why the largest class 
of people in Ireland should be treated in 
this way. They were told that the ob- 
ject of this measure was to ensure 
greater sobriety in Ireland; but why 
were ‘sober people to be deprived of 
what might be alike necessary and rea- 
sonable, because some of their neigh- 
bours indulged in excess. He was 
strongly of opinion that they ought not 
to punish those who were sober because 
a limited number of the community broke 
the law which, he would remind the 
House, was considered to be a social regu- 
lation only by the under classes them- 
selves. It came, then, practically to this— 
that there was to be one law for the rich 
and another forthe poor. They must all 
know perfectly well that all the Bishops 
in Ireland, of whatever creed they might 
be, could get their drink when and how 
they chose. They must all feel that 
members of Town Councils and Boards 
of Guardians could go when they liked 
to their own wine-cellars. But what 
was the poor man to do? He had no 
wine or beer-cellar to go to, and this 
measure was therefore an attempt at 
class legislation in its worst form. He 
would go further, and say that there was 
every possible opportunity for the Go- 
vernment of Ireland to repress drunken- 
ness if they desired to do so. Under 
these circumstances, he had not the 
slightest doubt as to what ought to be 
the fate of this Bill; but whether the 
House intended to read it a second time 
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or not, he, for one, was utterly opposed 
to it, for if there was anything in it that 
was good in principle, the Bill ought to 
be extended to England also. If there 
was nothing in its principle, it ought not 
to be introduced either for Ireland or 
any other part of the Empire. Opposed 
as he was to the principle of the Bill, he 
was not ready to go into the Lobby and 
vote for the sooond reading ; but if they 
did go into Committee on the Bill, he 
still hoped the Bill would be thrown 
out. He was well aware that thero 
were Bishops of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant td who said they could, 
if they liked, shut up the public-houses 
in their dioceses ; but that was no reason 
why the Government should do it for 
them, and he trusted that they would 
not do so. Who were the Bishops of 
Ireland that they should dictate to any 
class of the community? They knew 
nothing, comparatively speaking, of the 
social wants of the classes with which 
they had little or nothing to do, except 
so far as the making of a few sacer- 
dotal visits was concerned. If there 
was anything in the name of right, of 
justice, of reason, or of common sense, 

e hoped that they would never in the 
House of Commons sanction the prin- 
ciple of class legislation, and pass a 
measure which let the upper ten thou- 
sand go free and only affected the under 
classes. With respect to the memorial 
of which so much had been said, they 
all knew how memorials of this kind 
were got up; for it was a fact that any 
member of a temperance society could 
get any number of his fellows to sign it; 
but, supposing that he got every indivi- 
dual member of his class to sign, it 
would not in the slightest degree influ- 
ence his opinion. What did it amount 
to? There were only about 10,000 or 
12,000 names to the memorial, and they 
could not be said to express in tho 
slightest degree the feelings or opinions 
of the people of Ireland. What were 
they, numerically considered, among the 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of Lrish people ? 
Not a bit of it. It might be an expros- 
sion of the feelings of the higher classes, 
but that was all. The very fact that 
the signatures of 1,200 priests were 
affixed to the memorial showed who 
were at the bottom of the movement. 
He could quite understand that the 
clergy of Ireland wished to keep exces- 
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the people who frequented public-houses 
in their churches and chapels; but he 
hoped that the Government would not 
compulsorily help them in their efforts. In 
conclusion, he would ask them not to in- 
dulge in the fancy that people could be 
made sober by Act of Parliament. 
What he wished to impress upon the 
House was that he, for one, would 
never, under any circumstances, consent 
to such a Bill as this. It was said, on 
the one hand, that they ought to have 
equal laws for England and Ireland; 
yet in the same breath they were told 
it was necessary to pass this Bill, which 
was simply an attempt at class legisla- 
tion. Under all the circumstances, he 
could only say, if there was a division, 
he, at all events, would go to the Lobby 
against the Bill, and in Committee he 
should offer it his most strenuous oppo- 
sition. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he had found 
from impartial observation and inquiry 
that there was a considerable amount 
of indifference in Ireland upon the 
question whether the public-houses 
should be closed or not. In his own 
county, however, about two-thirds volun- 
tarily closed their houses already. He saw 
that The Freeman’s Journal, which was ge- 
nerally acceptedas the exponent of public 
opinion in Ireland, was in favour of the 
measure; and, if public opinion was 
strongly against it, there would surely 
have been a series of letters admitted 
into the columns of that paper protest- 
ing against the Bill. It might be said 
that this was class legislation; but he 
desired to point out that when the upper 
class did get drunk it did not become so 
serious a question for the public as 
when the poor man did so; as, in the 
latter case, the family almost invariably 
had to be supported by the public. He 
would feel it his duty to support the Bill. 

Mr. M. BROOKS rejoiced that, owing 
to the manner in which the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) had 
brought forward the measure, the dis- 
cussion could be continued without that 
heat which generally accompanied it. 
The hon. Member said this was a ques- 
tion into which no theological contro- 
versy ought to enter, and he expressed 
himself favourable to the opening of 
museums on Sundays. He would like 
to read a paper which he had found in 
the Library of the House, and which 
had a strong bearing on the hon. Mem- 
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ber’s views and feelings. On the back of 
the Sunday Closing Bill he found the 
names of the O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard 
Smyth, Mr. Charles Lewis, Mr. James 
Corry, Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Dease, 
Mr. Dickson, and Mr. Redmond. When 
the question of opening museums was 
discussed in that House on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
P. A. Taylor), he found the O’Conor 
Don was absent from the division; Mr. 
Richard Smyth voted against it; Mr. 
Charles Lewis voted against it; Mr. 
James Corry voted against it; Mr. Wil- 
liam Johnston voted against it; Mr. 
Dease was absent; Mr. Dickson was also 
absent ; and Mr. Redmond was absent. 
With these facts before him, he was, he 
thought, justified in questioning the as- 
sertion that the Sabbatarian question 
was not involved in this Bill. He had 
been also led to examine the names 
which figured in the memorial which 
was alleged to represent the feelings of 
the people of Ireland on this subject. 
There were in Ireland 182 Peers, and of 
that number only 12 had signed this 
memorial, and as landlords there were 
no men in the country more interested in 
the sobriety and good order of the people, 
which were said to be the objects of the 
measure before the House. If it was 
their opinion that it would secure those 
objects would they not of all signed the 
memorial in favour of it? The fact, 
however, remained that only 12 of those 
182 men of influence had thought well 
to do so. Again, on the magisterial roll 
in Ireland there were 4,000 justices of 
the peace, gentlemen who in their magis- 
terial capacity had acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the wants and the feelings 
of the people, and who had to deal with 
whatever offences might arise in the 
country out of intemperance, and of these 
only 1,434 could be induced by tho 
strenuous exertions of the advocates of 
the Bill to sign the memorial in its 
favour. Again, who could be better 
judges of the habits of the people than 
the medical practitioners? And of the 
2,573 medical men practising in Ireland 
not one-half had signed this memorial, 
whether on social, sanitary, or religious 
grounds. As regarded Poor Law Guar- 
dians and town councillors he had not 
any figures which would enable him to 
institute a comparison, inasmuch as many 
of those who signed as magistrates had 
their names appended to it as Poor Law 
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Guardians also. It was just the same 
as regards the town councillors. In fact, 
the promoters of the Bill had not scrupled 
to make exaggerated statements which 
misled a large number of the clergy. 
As regarded the clergy of Ireland, irre- 
spective of what might be their deno- 
mination, no one entertained a higher 
opinion than he did, both because of the 
zeal with which they performed their 
sacred functions, and of their sympathy 
for the people in their privations, their 
sufferings, and their wants. And, speak- 
ing of the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Dublin, he could most emphatically state 
that they were not in favour of this Bill. 
He had spoken to many of them on the 
subject, and while they stated how desi- 
rous they were to repress intemperance, 
they added that they feared the effect of 
the Bill would increase it, as it would 
drive the people who desired refresh- 
ment into the unlicensed houses in order 
to obtain it, and lead to a general system 
of law-breaking, so that evil would 
greatly preponderate over any little 
good which might be obtained from it. 
No man had a better knowledge of the 
habits and feelings of the working men 
of the City of Dublin, which he had the 
honour to represent, and that knowledge 
entitled him to say that this Bill, if 
passed into law, would give rise to great 
dissatisfaction and demoralization. He 
had that day presented 99 Petitions 
against the Bill signed by 67,000 of 
these working men. He therefore felt 
justified in saying that the opinion of 
those 67,000 people, whose convenience 
was sought to be interfered with by the 
Bill, not only counterpoised but far out- 
weighed the opinion of those whose ease 
and comforts were not assailed by the 
measure, and who were in no way prac- 
tically interested in it except by mistaken 
sympathy and kindly interest. He com- 
plained that the supporters of the Bill 
had by the course they had that day 
taken stolen a march upon its opponents ; 
but he hoped that before they were asked 
to go into Committee upon it sufficient 
time would be given to understand the 
public opinion of the country, which was 
now in a condition to inform the House 
that the Bill was not in accordance with 
the views and feelings of the Irish 
people, or conducive to their best in- 
terests. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, that as 
the second reading of the Bill would be 
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taken without a division, he should oc- 
cupy the time of the House for only a 
few minutes. The opponents of the 
measure stated that the opinions of the 
clergy who were in favour of the Bill 
were not a test that the people wished it 
to be passed into law; but he contended 
that the 10,000 persons, representatives 
of all classes in Ireland, who had signed 
the memorial showed what the public 
opinion of that country was. If those 
persons did not represent that opinion, 
where were they to find it? Was it to 
be found at public meetings? Why, 
within the last three months, nearly 70 
meetings, perfectly free and open, and 
called at a time when the people could 
attend them, had been held on the sub- 
ject in different parts of the country, 
and at all of them resolutions had been 
passed in favour of the Bill. He con- 
trasted those meetings with the ticket 
meetings held in Dublin and at Cork, 
and that, too, at hours when the work- 
ing people could not attend them. A 
meeting convened in Limerick in oppo- 
sition to the Bill had actually passed a 
resolution in its favour. It was said 
that before passing the measure we 
ought to wait for a General Election. 
But if we were to wait for a General 
Election in order to test public opinion 
on every important measure, very few 
measures of any importance would be 
passed at all. What had those consti- 
tuencies said who had had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion? What 
had been the result of the elections in 
Waterford, Tipperary, and Cork? Sup- 
porters of the Bill had been returned in 
every instance; and in Clare, where a 
gentleman from the other side of the 
world had been elected, his friends had 
to give a pledge that he would vote for 
the Bill. Then there was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), who, 
whatever else he might do, would hardly 
be found voting against the measure. 
Thus there were Petitions, elections, 
public meetings, house-to-house canvass, 
all expressing the opinion of the Irish 
people on this subject, and yet some 
hon. Members said that this was no test. 
These, however, were the usual Consti- 
tutional means of ascertaining what 
public opinion was, and if they were to 
be set aside what other modes of learn- 
ing it could they resort to? He had 
himself attended meetings at Lisburn 
and Enniskillen which were attended by 

















nee numbers of the people, and at 
both resolutions were unanimously 
adopted in favour of the Bill. He did 
not see any inconsistency in voting 
against the opening of museums on Sun- 
day and his advocacy of this Bill. The 
Bill could not pass for two or three 
months, and he challenged its opponents 
to protract their agitation, when they 
would find that the people were against 
them. It was not an aristocratic move- 
ment, as it had been said, in favour of 
the Bill, but a working-class movement. 
He asked the Legislature to alter the 
present state of things in Ireland by re- 
moving temptation from the people, and 
pass an Act that would effect a great 
social benefit. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he did not intend 
to oppose the second reading, because 
there was a general consensus of opinion 
that some legislation was necessary. He 
was willing to believe that Sunday closing 
advocates meant well—that they had the 
well-being of the people of Ireland at 
heart; still he must express his opinion 
to be that they were mistaken as to the 
feelings of the great majority of the 
people of Ireland on this subject. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) had asked the House how it was 
to ascertain the state of public feeling if 
they did not accept Petitions and the 
resolutions adopted at public meetings 
as tests of it? His answer to that ques- 
tion was that their own common sense 
and a moderate study of the Irish cha- 
racter ought to be sufficient to convince 
them that the Irish people were not 
likely to come as suppliants to the House 
of Commons, asking it to place them in 
restraint and protect them from them- 
selves. He wished now to observe upon 
the discordant opinions entertained by 
the promoters of this Bill. In one voice 
they asked the House to extend to the 
Irish people certain political privileges, 
and the very next moment they told the 
House that those very men whom they 
proposed to entrust with an extension of 
the electoral and municipal franchise 
were incapable of putting any restraint 
upon themselves, and that, too, in a 
matter which concerned their own in- 
terests. He saw in the Bill a certain 
amount of intolerance, and he was afraid 
that a remnant of that intolerance would 
control its supporters when they came to 
consider it in Committee. He hoped, 
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and his Friends half-way when the Bill 
was in Committee, so as to make ita 
good Bill and one that would satisfy the 
people. It was a great mistake to pro- 
pose to exclude five large towns in Ire- 
land from the operation of the measure. 
If the promoters of this Bill persevered 
in their intention they would do a great 
amount of mischief, occupy needlessly 
the time of the House, and, with all, 
their efforts would fail, because there 
would be a persistent attempt on the 
part of those who opposed their views to 
prevent their carrying out their special 
objects. There were a great many small 
towns in Ireland—such as seaport towns, 
large fishing stations, and other places 
of that description—the inhabitants of 
which would feel it a great hardship 
and inconvenience to be subjected to the 
operations of this Bill. He could not 
understand why, if these exemptions 
were good, and would operate benefi- 
cially in the larger towns, the advocates 
of the Bill or the Government should 
commit themselves to such a limitation, 
which, in his conscience, he believed 
would be most dangerous and improper. 
There were many urban districts in Ire- 
land that might suffer many hardships 
by a limitation of that kind. Before 
sitting down he would make an appeal 
to the Government. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had shown so much im- 
partiality, and had given the subject 
such an amount of patient attention and 
consideration for the purpose of fully 
ascertaining what was the real opinion 
of the people of Ireland on this subject, 
that he would entreat of him not to be 
too yielding to the advocates of the 
measure, but to meet them, at the same 
time, in a spirit of conciliation. He 
begged of the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider patiently the circumstances of 
the various other districts of Ireland 
which were likely to be materially 
affected by the operations of this Bill. 
If he would listen to the advice that 
might be tendered regarding those dis- 
tricts, he would find that many of them 
would be seriously injured if they were 
included in the scope of the Bill. He 
hoped those who advocated the measure 
would continue in the moderate and 
temperate line of policy which they 
had adopted that evening; and he 
believed he was justified in saying 
that those who opposed the Bill would 
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friendship and be willing to meet them 
half-way. 

Dr. WARD said, that as far as he 
could make out, the principal objections 
to this measure were the ill effects it 
would have upon the people ; but, as the 
Representative of a town in which the 
system of Sunday closing had been tried 
for some time, he thought he could offer 
valuable evidence in the opposite direc- 
tion. Nearly three yéars ago the publi- 
cans of Galway, acting on the repre- 
sentations of persons interested in the 
Sunday closing movement, decided upon 
closing their houses on Sundays. Last 
year he presented to that House a Peti- 
tion signed by four-fifths of the publi- 
cans of Galway, who, having kept their 
houses closed on Sundays for two years, 
asked the House to keep them closed. 
That, he thought, was a very good proof 
of the feeling on the matter. The work- 
ing men had made no complaint of the 
closing, and within the last three months 
held a large meeting, at which he was 
present, and they unanimously passed 
resolutions in favour of the Bill. They 
were told that if they closed public- 
houses the people would resort to she- 
beens, and that drunkenness would 
increase; but he believed the Chief 
Secretary had in his possession a Report 
from the resident magistrate at Galway, 
that since this custom had been adopted 
in Galway, the number of people brought 
up for drunkenness at the petty sessions 
on Mondays had decreased enormously. 
He thought that evidence such as that 
ee ~ gd disposed of the objections to 
the Bill, and was of far greater value 
than the theoretical objections urged on 
the other side. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he thought 
he should not properly discharge his 
duty if he did not oppose this Bill at 
every stage. He was satisfied that the 
majority of the people of the South of 
Ireland were opposed to Sunday closing. 
At the same time, he would not vote 
against the second reading of the mea- 
sure, as he was anxious to see what 
Amendments Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to suggest. He admitted that 
many of the Irish Representatives were 
in favour of Sunday closing; but the 
reason was that the influence of the 
wealthier classes had been brought to 
bear upon them. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Roscommon (the 
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dence the opponents of the Bill wished 
to bring before the Committee was re- 
ceived; but that was not the fact, for 
the working classes were denied the op- 
portunity of giving evidence. The hon. 
Member had referred to the first meeting 
on the subject held in Limerick ; but ho 
forgot to tell the House that the mayor 
refused to hold the meeting in the even- 
ing and fixed 12 o’clock in the day, when 
he knew the working classes would not 
be able to attend. A second meeting 
was called, and was held at 7 o’clock in 
the evening. It was largely attended 
by the working classes and the trades- 
men, and at that meeting a resolution 
against the Bill was carried unani- 
mously. The hon. Member, who had 
forgotten that, had also told them that 
there were several meetings held in the 
South of Ireland in favour of the Bill; 
but he (Mr. O’Sullivan) challenged him 
or any of the supporters of the Bill to 
show where in the South of Ireland a 
unanimous meeting was held in its 
favour. It was a fact that, in addition 
to the large public meetings held in 
Dublin, Limerick, and Belfast, there 
were also public meetings held against 
the Bill in Killarney, Tralee, Newcastle 
West, and other places, at which reso- 
lutions were unanimouly passed against 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Ros- 
common had spoken about the number 
of Irish Members who were in favour of 
the Bill. There was a large number in 
favour of it; but influence had been 
brought to bear upon them by the 
wealthy classes, and they had not the 
ear of the working classes and trades- 
men who would be affected by the Bill. 
He denied the hon. Member’s state- 
ment that tickets for the Dublin meeting 
were only to be had at public-houses. 
He believed that none of them were so 
obtained. Out of the 70 meetings held 
in Ireland in favour of the Bill 60 must 
have taken place in the Sabbatarian 
part of Ireland, and its supporters had 
in one case defeated their opponents by 
burning cayenne pepper in the room 
where a meeting was held. It was 
well-known that the Sabbatarians were 
the backbone of this Bill. Adverting 
to the adoption of the Forbes Mackenzie 
Act in Scotland, the hon. Gentleman 
pointed out that in a country where the 
people professed neither to drink nor 
to whistle on the Sunday drunkenness 
had been more steadily on the increase 

















than in any other part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions. With regard to the 
Committee which sat last year, some of 
the hon. Gentlemen composing it ex- 
pressed surprise that the people were 
not satisfied with its constitution. How 
could they be satisfied when it was found 
that out of the 18 Members who com- 
posed it the Sabbatarians from the North 
of Ireland had more than one-third of 
that number? It included the hon. and 
gallant Member for Fermanagh (Colonel 
Cole), the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
W. Johnston), and the noble Lord the 
Member for Donegal (the Marquess of 
Hamilton) ; and Londonderry, the hotbed 
of this agitation, was not satisfied with 
her city Member, but wanted both the 
Members for the county of London- 
derry, or just as many as there .were 
for all Munster. How, therefore, could 
the people of Ireland be satisfied with 
that Committee? He found by a Re- 
turn presented to that House last Session 
that drunkenness was alarmingly on the 
increase in Scotland. The number of 
persons apprehended for drunkenness in 
Edinburgh had increased from 5,106 in 
1870 to 6,825 in 1878. One of his chief 
reasons for opposing this Bill was that 
he believed it would tend to demoralize 
the working classes of his country. It 
would drive the peopleto shebeen-houses, 
or they would carry drink home with 
them, and they would be obliged to do 
by stealth that which they could not do 
openly. Great stress had been laid 
upon the number of Members in favour 
of the Bill. He found that the total 
number of electors in Ireland was 
227,000. There were 22 Members op- 
posed to the Bill, representing 67,800 
electors, or nearly one-third of the 
whole. Taking one-third more as neutral 
on this question, it would then be found 
that the 75 Members who'were in favour 
of the Bill did not represent more than 
one-third of the whole electors of Ire- 
land. But this was not so much a 
question for the electors as for the non- 
electors. He would read a few remarks 
of a gentleman who was formerly a 
Member of that House, and which were 
written to him after the debate on this 
sill last year. Mr. Stephen De Vere 
said— 


“‘T have read with much pleasure your speech 
in the House of Commons on the Sunday Closing 
Bill. I felt the more interested in it as the sta- 
tistics you quoted show the working of the pro- 
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posed law in my own county. Upon entering 
the Board-room of a large Union lately, I found 
the Board about to adopt the Petition in favour 
of Mr. Smyth’s Bill unanimously. I opposed 
it, using almost verbatim the reasons you have 
so well put forward, and the result was that the 
Petition was immediately rejected.” 


A short time ago he was in the Board- 
reom at Kilmallock Union, when a Peti- 
tion was brought forward by a gentleman 
who strongly advocated Sunday closing. 
Out of 60 members only four were 
present, and as he happened to be one 
of them, and as there was another gentle- 
man who opposed the measure, the gentle- 
man who advocated Sunday closing pro- 
posed the question should be adjourned 
for a fortnight, as it was no use to vote 
two and two; but at that moment another 
Guardian who was in favour of the 
Petition came in, and the subject was 
immediately brought forward and carried 
by a majority of one. In his letter Mr. 
De Vere went on to say— 

“The statistics to show a preponderance of 
opinion in favour of the Bill are incomplete and 
illusory. The Petitions are no doubt signed by 
those who have cellars and cupboards of their 
own, but they do not express the feelings of the 
great mass who will be effected by the Bill. As 
a magistrate of very long standing—nearly since 
the commencement of the reign—I can safely 
say that there is not, in my opinion, more 
drunkenness on Sundays than on any other day. 
The measure is false in principle, because it 
proposes to abridge liberty without adequate 
cause, and because it proposes to abridge the 
liberty of the many to prevent its abuse by the 
few. It is fallacious, because it will not only 
increase drinking, but will make that drinking 
of a worse sort—will transfer it from licensed to 
unlicensed houses, and from the bar to the 
family. It has the two worst faults that any 
social enactment can labour under—it is tyran- 
nical, and it is ineffectual.” 


That was the opinion of a gentleman 
who sat in that House as Member for 
the county of Limerick for nearly 20 
years, and they could not have stronger 
evidence against the Bill. He believed 
that if the whole of Ireland was polled, — 
at least two-thirds would be against the — 
principle of the measure. 

Mr. MELDON said, he had no desire 
to protract the discussion on this stage 
of the Bill, when its principle appeared 
on all hands to be approved and con- 
firmed ; but he wished to correct certain 
statements which had been put forward 
by the hon. Member for Dublin City 
(Mr. Brooks), and the Representative of 
Limerick County (Mr. O’Sullivan). The 
great bulk of the Roman Catholic priests 
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of Ireland were in favour of the Bill. 
During his constant intercourse with 
that body he had never met but one 
Catholic clergyman who was opposed to 
the principle of the measure. The Ca- 
tholic Archbishop and the Vicar-General 
strongly approved of the Bill in all its 
details, and not a single clergyman had 
signed a Petition against its becoming 
law. Out of 2,500 parochial clergy, 
1,224 signed the memorial, without in- 
cluding those who had affixed their sig- 
natures to Petitions in favour of the 
Bill. This simple statement of facts 
repudiated the insinuation that the Ca- 
tholic clergy of Dublin were opposed to 
the passing of this measure. Then with 
reference to the meeting of the working 
men in Dublin about which they had 
heard so much as a strong demonstra- 
tion against the closing of public-houses 
on Sunday, it was within hisown know- 
ledge that that meeting had been called 
by the publicans, and was organized by 
the publicans, and was organized by the 
senna! * of the Dublin Licensed Vint- 
ners. here could not be a greater 
slander than to assert that the working 
classes of Ireland were opposed to this 
Bill. Every tittle of evidence that he 
had seen showed that they strongly sup- 
ported it. Out of the 26 Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland, no less than 21 of 
them had come forward to sustain the 
movement, which had been originated 
in Cashel, where from the time that it 
was started nothing but good results 
had accrued. The question of closing 
public-houses in certain towns was not 
at present raised by the principle of the 
Bill. Whatever arguments could be 
raised on that point would be willingly 
listened to at the proper time by the 
supporters of the Bill, as they would 
endeavour to meet the wishes of the 
majority of the Irish people whether 
there should be total or partial closing 
in those particular localities. It was 
stated last Session by those who opposed 
the Bill that if time were given for the 
full consideration and discussion of its 
provisions a re-action wouldsetin against 
the proposal, but none such had taken 
place. Out of the seven elections which 
had recently taken place the Sunday 
closing movement had been made a test- 
question, and at six of them the success- 
ful candidate had declared himself in 
favour of the principle of the Bill they 
were then asked to read a second time. 
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The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had not given any pledge; 
but it would astonish him much if he 
recorded his vote with the opponents of 
the measure. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING con- 
sidered that on both sides of this question 
there had been great exaggeration of 
opinion and argument. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had expressed him- 
self in favour of the Bill if five large 
towns which he named were exempted 
from its operation. Now, he (Mr. 
Downing) considered that if the Bill 
were at all necessary, it should be ap- 
plied to large as well as small towns; 
because, if they exempted large and 
populous cities, they would exempt those 
particular localities were drunkenness 
most prevailed and crime existed; and 
if they applied the Bill to rural districts, 
they would apply it to places where the 
evidence showed it was not so necessary. 
For his own part he should like to see 
legislation on this subject of a tentative 
character. Let them begin by trying 
how the plan would work of having the 
houses open from 2 to 4 or 5 o'clock, 
and diminishing the hours of liquor 
traffic on Sunday afternoons. It was a 
fallacy to say that drunkenness prevailed 
in Ireland on Sundays. Tho evidence 
taken by the Committee last year showed 
that, so far from its having increased, it 
had decreased. The number of con- 
victions had increased since 1874, be- 
cause by the Act passed in that yoar a 
record would be made of a case of 
drunkenness unattended with violence 
or disorder, which before would have 
been dismissed by the magistrate before 
whom the party was brought. If the 
right hon. Gentleman wanted to pass a 
Bill that would be acceptable to the 
Irish people, he must limit the hours of 
drinking on Sunday to two, and also 
shorten the hours on Saturday night. 

Mr. REDMOND thought that the 
cause could not be a very sound one 
which had to resort to the argument that 
the Bill ought to be rejected because the 
Members whose names were on its back 
were Sabbatarians. He had no doubt 
they were all of them in that House more 
or less Sabbatarian; but no doubt tho 
name was given to persons who believed 
it to be wrong to indulge in any recrea- 
tion or employment on the Sunday. 
For himself, he had always disclaimed 
such a belief, and at every meeting on 
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the subject he had attended he had in- 
variably urged thatrational opportunities 
of recreation should be provided for the 
people on Sunday. He fully intended 
voting for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), but 
was accidentally absent when it came 
on. He thought the present position of 
the question had been fairly described 
by the hon. Member who had given 
Notice of an Amendment (Mr. Onslow) 
who said that it would cause a great 
deal of clamour in Ireland, which might 
be extended to England. Whether it 
would be extended to England or not he 
did not know ; but he protested against 
that consideration having any weight in 
relation to Ireland itself. The change 
of opinion in Ireland they had been 
taught to look forward to had not been 
pronounced. He expressed himself very 
much surprised at the argument of the 
hon. Member forCork County( Mr. Shaw) 
that the Catholic clergy of Ireland, who 
supported the Bill, were bad judges of 
the wants of the people. No Irish Mem- 
ber would join in that opinion, and the 
truth was that no men could be better 
judges. He hoped the Bill would be 
allowed to pass its second reading, and 
that all objections to it would be con- 
sidered in Committee. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSEY said, he 
had received a communication from the 
president of trades in Limerick stating 
that resolutions had been passed against 
the Bill. 

Mr. SULLIVAN remarked that the 
president referred to was a publican. 
The clergy of Ireland were undoubtedly 
in favour of Sunday closing. 

Masor O’GORMAN said, he desired, 
with the permission of the House, before 
he said the few words he had risen to 
give utterance to, to make a personal 
explanation. It had been reported to 
him by several Members of that House 
that a great deal of offence had been 
taken by hon. Members in consequence 
of words he made use of at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Guardians of 
the Waterford Union. He must say 
that those words had been tolerably cor- 
rectly reported, and he deeply regretted 
having made use of them. He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman and 
that House that those words were made 
use of under the greatest possible pro- 
vocation; but he did not bring forward 
that provocation as a palliation of the 
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words themselves. He most unreservedly 
begged to apologize to every Member of 
the House, and to every Englishman 
whose susceptibilities he might have 
wounded, and to throw himself on their 
good will. He begged that the House 
would receive that apology. With re- 
spect to the question before the House, 
he had a few words to say. He had for 
four years resisted this Bill, and he ap- 
peared there to resist it again that night. 
He had simply to say that if the Bill 
passed there could be no doubt whatever 
that three great mischiefs would be es- 
tablished in Ireland, and he warned the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland with regard to them. The 
right hon. Gentleman had already ex- 
pressed himself as favourable to the 
settlement of the question at this time. 
He (Major O’Gorman) thought the time 
was not ripe for its settlement ; and if it 
was settled now in favour of the Sunday 
closers, he warned the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it would be the ruin of 
families from one end of Ireland to the 
other; it would be the parent of illicit 
distillation, and of very many riots 
throughout the country. He thanked 
the House extremely for hearing him. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday. 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL—[Br1 46.] 

(Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir Charles Russell, 
Sir Charles Legard, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Ryder.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, the object of the measure was 
a very simple one—namely, to enable 
the voters, especially of towns, to let 
their houses for a short period without 
being struck off the electoral register. 
At present, if a house was let as a fur- 
nished house to any person, even for a 
day, the original occupier of it was dis- 
qualified. That led to a great deal of 
trouble in registration, especially in 
watering places, where persons were in 
the habit of adding to their income by 
letting their houses for a short period. 
In the borough which he represented 
(Christchureh) the voters of both parties 
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were put to considerable inconvenience 
by that state of the law, and if this 
measure were passed it would give great 
relief to constituencies of that character. 
If a lodging-house keeper lived in a 
garret and let the rest of his house he 
kept his vote; while anyone who let his 
whole house, even for a short period, was 
disqualified. Two years ago, for in- 
stance, a gallant Admiral belonging to 
the Liberal Party living at Bournemouth 
had lent his house to another gallant 
Admiral, and had been put to great 
expense to come up and defend his vote. 
In Scotland the agents made an agree- 
ment on both sides not to raise this ob- 
jection ; and it was desired to extend the 

ill to Scotland. He hoped that the 
House would, at any rate, after so many 
years’ attempt on his part to pass it, 
agree to the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), 
whose name was down for opposing the 
second reading, was not present, and that 
he did not himself intend to oppose the 
Bill at this stage; but must reserve his 
right with regard to going into Commit- 
tee. The chief objections which had 
been urged by himself and others 
against the measure were not directed 
against its principle; what he and others 
had argued from that side was that there 
were many other hardships of a similar 
kind which ought to be dealt with, and 
that, therefore, the measure ought to be 
more comprehensive. However, it was 
so unmistakably the opinion of the 
Hfouse that this particular hardship 
should be dealt with separately, that he 
should not oppose the second reading. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, his 
only objection to the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman in charge of this Bill 
was that the measure did not apply to 
Scotland, where there was a strong feel- 
ing as to the necessity for the proposed 
change. He wished that the operation 
of the Bill could be extended to that 
country. It was very much the practice 
in Scotland for people at the seaside to 
go to the Highlands for a few weeks, 
letting their houses, and for people in 
the Highlands to come to the seaside— 
there was a sort of temporary exchange 
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of houses, and it was very hard that the 
suffrage should be lost. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ex- 
plained that the reason why the Bill was 
confined to England and Wales was that 
it sought to remove an anomaly under 
the 33rd Section of the Representation 
of People Act, which was confined to 
England alone. He believed the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
intended to introduce a measure dealing 
with Scotland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
moving, in a Committee of the Whole 
House, for leave to bring in a Bill to 
Amend the Law relating to Merchant 
Seamen, said, this Bill had for its object 
to redeem pledges that were given by 
the Government last year that they 
would, as soon as possible, attezapt to 
deal with seamen in two directions. 
They wished, in the first place, to intro- 
duce seamen, as far as possible, into the 
provisions of the Acts which wero 
passed in the year 1875—namely, the 
Employers and Workmen Act, and the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act; and, secondly, to consolidate and 
revise the laws relating to the discipline 
of seamen. The principle of the two 
Acts of 1875 was that the relations be- 
tween workmen and their employers 
should be one of contract, and that 
breach of contract should not be treated 
criminally. The Conspiracy Act repealed 
several Acts which made breach of con- 
tract criminal. It also relaxed, to a 
great extent, the law of indictable com- 
binations ; but it left the breach of con- 
tract between employers and workmen 
to be dealt with criminally where the 
offences were malicious, or wilfully and 
knowingly such as to endanger life. 
The Employers and Workmen Act 
brought disputes between the employers 
and workmen under the jurisdiction of 
the County Courts, giving these Courts 
better powers both for adjusting such 
disputes and of rescinding contracts or 
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of enforcing their performance. In both 
these Acts seamen were specially ex- 
cepted. The present Bill proposed to 
deal with that oxception. Merely to re- 
peal the exception would leave seamen 
under the special discipline law of sea- 
men; but this Bill proposed to place 
them altogether under the operation of 
these Acts until they joined the ship and 
began work. In fact, the Bill would 
place seamen until they were on actual 
sea service in the same position as ordi- 
nary workmen under the operation of 
these two Acts. It would abolish arrest 
without warrant up to that period under 
any circumstances. With regard to the 
second point with which the Bill pro- 
posed to deal—namely, the subject of 
seamen’s discipline, it must be manifest 
upon the slightest reflection to everybody 
that the relation between the master of 
the ship and his crew after the voyage 
was begun could not be that between 
ordinary employers and workmen. It 
must be the relation of military disci- 
pline. The master of a ship on a voyage 
was responsible for the ship, the cargo, 
and the lives of all on board. If an 
officer in command of troops, upon his 
troops refusing to obey him, was obliged 
to get a writ of summons for the appear- 
ance of his men before the nearest Civil 
Court on a charge of breach of contract, 
one could easily see how little possibility 
there would be of commanding troops 
upon such terms. Precisely in the same 
way the master of a ship, who had the 
whole responsibility for the lives of those 
on board, must have arbitrary authority 
to deal with any cases of emergency on 
a voyage. He must have the widest 
discretion. The exercise of his power 
was necessarily unlimited, except in so. 
far as he was restrained by the lia- 
bility to an action being brought against 
him for using it in an unjustifiable 
manner. “The master of a ship on 
its voyage must have unlimited autho- 
rity, and that was really no more than 
was absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the lives and property entrusted to 
him. He believed, indeed, that so 
far from being relaxed, the present re- 
gulations of discipline at sea ought in 
some respects to be made more strin- 
gent; and the object of the Bill was to 
consolidate and amend the laws of dis- 
cipline relating to seamen. The Royal 
Commission on Unseaworthy Ships, two 
or three years ago, reported that the 
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evidence brought before them clearly 
showed that the masters of ships in the 
merchant service of this country actually 
had not sufficient control over their 
crews for the safety of those under their 
charge, and that sailors could be guilty 
with impunity of the grossest dere- 
liction of duty, directly tending to the 
loss of life. On this point the Bill pro- 
posed to amend and consolidate the law. 
He thought it necessary, so far, also, to 
maintain the power of arrest without 
warrant, otherwise a ship having put 
into a port of call, or by distress, 
might lose half her crew by men with 
advance notes in their pockets taking 
the opportunity to desert, repeat their 
fraud, and compel the ship to pro- 
ceed on her voyage without a suffi- 
cient crew. The Bill, however, pro- 
posed to give a power of rescinding the 
contract between master and seamen 
after the voyage began, the same as the 
Employers and Workmen Act conferred 
upon master and man on shore. In 
considering this subject, it was necessary 
to bear in mind that the relation be- 
tween masters and men in the merchant 
service was altogether one of special 
legislation, regulation, and protection, as 
well as of special discipline. The sea- 
man’s own safety, health, provisions, 
wages, discharge, care abroad, and the 
very process of his contract, were all 
subjects of legal enactment, and there 
was nothing more special in the terms 
of the discipline under which he served. 
Such an artificial scheme of legislative 
protection had been considered by Par- 
liament necessary by the special nature 
of his employment. The Bill was in 
strict accordance with maritime law and 
with the usages of maritime nations. 
Penalties for absconding with advanced 
wages, and for the broaeching of cargo, 
were added in the Bill to the existing 
law. The latter of these offences had 
become of late specially dangerous to 
the safety of the ship and the lives of 
the crew. There was also a clause of 
great importance relating to the pay- 
ment of wages, dealing with the time 
they become due, which was at present 
a matter of some uncertainty, and with 
the mode of paying, enabling the dis- 
charged seaman to get home as quickly 
as possible, and not hang about the 
scenes of temptation at his port of dis- 
charge. By Clause 26 the Bill pro- 
posed to strengthen the law with respect 
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to crimping. The clause was introduced 
at the suggestion of Mr. Boyer and 
others, and by making the penalty 
severe against crimps boarding vessels, 
not only arriving, but arrived, would, it 
was hoped, put down an evil which ex- 
isted to a great extent at most of our 
ports. The greater part of this Bill was 
also in the Bill of 1875, and many of the 
clauses were amply discussed in this 
House, and passed through Committee, 
and therefore came with a certain 
amount of previous sanction already 
established in their favour. In the Bill 
of 1876 the discipline clauses were not 
introduced, as from their experience of 
the previous Session they thought the 
rest of the Bill would be sufficient to 
occupy all the time available. He had, 
however, now redeemed a promise he 
made to the House last Session by laying 
this Bill on the Table at the earliest pos- 
sible moment of the Session, and he 
trusted that the House would favour- 
ably take it into discussion. 


Moved, ‘That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to Merchant 
Seamen.” 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he wished at 
once to state to the House his conviction 
that the alterations which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to make in the law 
affecting merchant seamen were not only 
of a very important, but of a very serious 
character. The right hon. Gentleman 
had proceeded on an assumption, alto- 
gether erroneous, that the conditions 
of the servitude of seamen and of 
workmen on shore, and following an 
ordinary occupation on the land, were 
similar. Instead of the conditions of 
servitude of seamen and of workmen 
upon land being similar, any intelli- 
gent man must at once feel that the 
relations between the two services were 
anything but parallel. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Bill would abolish 
the right of arrest and criminal pro- 
secution of a seaman evading an agree- 
ment solemnly entered into with the 
master of a ship at the shipping office, 
to attend on a certain day and be 
ready to perform his duties in a par- 
ticular ship as a sailor. He wished to 
_ out the great hardship there would 

e in relaxing the conditions that were 


now enforced in that respect. The ship- 


owner might have a fine vessel ready 
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to sail on a certain day; he might have 
a full crew engaged; but at the last 
moment the ship might be detained by 
half-a-dozen loafing, idle fellows, stand- 
ing, perhaps, at the dock-side, who, 
when the ship was ready to move away, 
at the instigation of some evil-minded 
person, instead of performing their duty 
refused to go on board. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the ship would be under- 
manned, and the captain dared not leave 
the port, and the merchant, passengers, 
and shipowner interested in the vessel 
would be exposed to serious loss and in- 
convenience, without any practical ro- 
medy whatever. There was a still fur- 
ther point. Absolute danger of loss of 
life and valuable property would ensue 
if the change contemplated by the right 
hon. Gentleman were carried out. What 
was the case now? It frequently hap- 
pened in the port of London that sailors 
failed to carry out their agreement, 
and a ship dropped down the river to 
Gravesend short of hands. The captain 
was, consequently, compelled to pick up 
long-shore men where he could, in order 
to make up the number of the crew—a 
fact which could not tend to improve 
the‘service. At other ports many ships 
went to sea short of hands, which would 
have been fully manned if the contracts 
originally entered into were carried out. 
And the necessary consequence of relax- 
ing the existing law would be greatly to 
increase the number of these delinquen- 
cies. With regard to the disciplinary 
clauses of the Bill, he was not aware 
that a single shipowner had asked for 
them. On the contrary, when the ques- 
tion was under discussion a couple of 
years ago, shipowner after shipowner rose 
and said—‘‘ We do not care to have these 
excessive penal powers over the seamen. 
In fact, we have too many penal laws at 
the present moment.” He had hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have spared the House the necessity of 
re-opening shipping questions. He 
felt that he had no right to enter into 
the subject at any length at the present 
moment; but he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be prepared to give 
the House an assurance on a matter of 
such importance, that he was willing to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee. All 
he (Mr. Norwood) would do now was to 
content himself by stating thatthe pro- 
posed alterations in the law were of a 
very serious character indeed, and he 
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was afraid they would lead to consider- 
able discussion and opposition. He be- 
lieved there was no desire on the part 
of the shipowners to press unduly upon 
the seamen, and no wish for the enact- 
ment of additional penal powers; but 
he thought there would be a strong 
opinion that the important distinctions 
which existed between servitude on land 
and at sea ought not to be entirely got 
rid of, and that it was absurd to place 
the sailor under the same law of con- 
tract as was reasonable with landsmen. 
Mr. GORST said, he did not intend 
to follow the hon. Member who had just 
addressed the House from the opposite 
side into any discussion at this stage of 
the Bill into the principle of the measure. 
He thought that most of the points 
raised by the hon. Member for Hull 
would be more easily and more usefully 
discussed when the House went into 
Committee, and they had the provisions 
of the measure regularly before them. 
He merely rose now for the purpose of 
congratulating the Government upon 
having at last redeemed their pledges, 
and placed the Bill before the House. 
It was not last year that those pledges 
were given, but the year before last, 
and it was last year that the House en- 
deavoured to induce the Government to 
redeem the pledges they had given. 
But during the whole of last Session, 
notwithstanding the pressure brought to 
bear upon the Government, the Bill was 
not allowed to see the light. He dif- 
fered from the hon. Member for Hull in 
the belief that the scope of the measure, 
so far as he was able to form an opinion 
upon it from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, was very large. He 
had understood the pledge of the Go- 
vernment to be that they would extend 
to seamen the principles of the two Acts 
relating to labourers on land which 
wero passed in the year 1875. But, so 
far as he was able to gather from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the principles of those Acts were only 
to be extended to seamen for the shortest 
possible time—namely, the time between 
the making of the engagement and the 
time of joining the ship. Just for that 
short time seamen were to have the 
benefit of the principles laid down in the 
Masters’ and Servants’ Act. The mo- 


ment they joined the ship, the principles 
of that Act would cease to apply to them, 
and they would come under a special 
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maritime code. He hoped it was not 
too late to induce the Government to 
alter the principles of their Bill in this 
respect. Itseemed to him that it would 
be a far better fulfilment of the pledges 
they had given, and would make their 
Bill a better measure, if they would 
boldly extend the provisions of the 
Masters’ and Servants’ Act altogether to 
seamen. A great many of the provi- 
sions of that Act might be made to apply 
to seamen when at sea, just as well as 
when on shore, and especially those re- 
lating to contract, and a considerable 
number of those relating to the treat- 
ment and position of apprentices. The 
question of apprentices, and especially 
in the fishing trade, was one of the 
questions which would have to be consi- 
dered by that House, and it was one 
which had had a great effect in bring- 
ing forward the demand for the mea- 
sure. Everyone admitted that when a 
sailor was at sea he must be subject to 
special maritime rules, and he quite 
agreed that it was not so much an alte- 
ration of the law in regard to discipline 
that was required as that there should 
be greater skill and efficiency in putting 
the law into force. Whatever special 
regulations might be necessary at sea 
ought to be embodied in a special code 
of maritime law applicable to seamen 
when at sea; and during the time they 
were on shore, and during the whole 
time of their engagement, when not ac- 
tually performing the duties of seamen, 
they ought to be subject to the opera- 
tion of the Masters’ and Servants’ Act. 
He would not take up the time of the 
House further, because these were mat- 
ters which could only be discussed at 
length when the provisions of the Bill 
were fairly before them; but he had 
thought that he could not allow the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Hull 
to remain unanswered, because he be- 
lieved the hon. Gentleman was alarming 
the House unnecessarily. The measure 
was by no meansso large in its extent and 
scope as the hon. Gentleman supposed it 
to be, and he (Mr. Gorst) had no doubt 
that when it came to be printed it would 
prove to be a very harmless and inno- 
cent measure. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH remarked that 
until the House saw the Bill itself, it 
would be extremely difficult to criticize 
its details. It might, however, be di- 
vided into two parts. The first part 
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dealt with the question of engagement— 


- the engagement which a man entered 


into when he signed his contract, and 
they heard a great deal as to this being 
a penal contract. It was a simple con- 
tract between an employer and a work- 
man, which the latter entered into with 
his eyes perfectly open. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Smith) that the tendency of 
the measure was not so much in the di- 
rection of freedom of contract as in the 
direction of freedom of breach of con- 
tract. He saw great force in the re- 
marks of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hull upon this matter, and he was 
afraid that very dangerous and awkward 
complications might arise hereafter if 
the Bill was passed as shadowed forth 
by the President of the Board of Trade. 
At the same time, he was not prepared 
to oppose the Bill, because he was aware 
that there was a feeling in favour of 
carrying this view considerably further, 
and he was willing to accept the propo- 
sitions of the right hon. Gentleman as a 
compromise. He should, however, ask 
for one condition—namely, that having 
given freedom of breach of contract to 
the sailor, the right hon. Gentleman 
should give freedom of breach of con- 
tract to the employer. If the seaman 
was to have immunity from the conse- 
quences of a breach of contract, they 
must allow the employer to have full 
liberty to make his contract as he liked, 
and he should not be compelled to go 
before a Government officer to make a 
contract under Government inspection 
when the seaman was able to break it 
subject only to a money penalty. He 
thought that was a matter in which 
equal justice should be done to both 
parties. As to increasing the penalties 
upon seamen, he would only re-echo the 
view expressed by the hon. Member for 
Hull that it was unnecessary. The cap- 
tains of all good merchant ships could 
manage their discipline very well when 
at sea. They did not want increased 
discipline, or anything that would create 
or increase a jealous feeling between the 
employer and the employed, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not persevere with this part of his Bill. 
There was, however, one thing which he 
wished strongly to point out to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and it was this—that 
the seamen in the United Kingdom— 
and he had a good many of them among 
his constituents— were a _ travelling 
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people, and that many of them were 


constantly from home. They were a 
set of people nine-tenths of whom were 
away from home at any given moment, 
and therefore it was impossible to obtain 
any concerted action among them. Un- 
der these circumstances, and as he be- 
lieved there would be a general concur- 
rence of opinion against the propriety of 
increasing the stringency of the penal 
laws, he hoped, upon consideration, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade would admit the 
importance of acceding to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Hull, that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, so that they might afford some 
opportunity of eliciting the views of sea- 
faring people. If they were only to 
discuss the details of the measure in a 
Committee of the Whole House, he was 
afraid they might run into a course of 
legislation that might be dangerous, and 
that might lead to serious consequences. 
As the seamen had no means of express- 
ing their views in any other way, he 
was of opinion that the proper course 
would be to call upon some members of 
their body to give evidence, so that the 
Housé might hear what the real opinion 
of the sailors was upon the subject. He 
therefore pressed upon the right hon. 
Gentleman most earnestly the necessity 
of referring the Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee. In the meantime, he would assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that in the 
remarks he had made he had not the 
least wish to oppose the Bill. He 
thought the law as to breach of con- 
tract was fairly drawn at the present 
moment, and that it gave every satisfac- 
tion both to the shipowner and to the 
seaman. He certainly hoped that the 
whole matter would be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by a Select Committee. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he was glad to 
see the long-promised measure for deal- 
ing with the laws affecting the merchant 
service introduced at last. He saw no 
reason why the penal laws should be in 
the slightest degree increased. He had 
constantly had seamen brought before 
him on cases of desertion, and he had 
generally found the existing laws so 
severe that he had on more than one 
occasion dismissed the men without any 
punishment. He was satisfied, therefore, 
that the provisions of the Bill in this 
respect would not be satisfactory to the 


| generality of seamen. So far as the 
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question of discipline was concerned, it 
was very difficult to suggest how far 
they could go satisfactorily in the direc- 
tion of amending the existing law. His 
own experience and view was that they 
did not want any increase of discipline. 
The shipowners had quite enough power 
over the seamen already, and if the 
Legislature increased the power, the 
only result would be that they would 
increase the barbarous and inhuman 
treatment of the men. Their legislation 
ought to be of such a character as to 
induce the masters of vessels to treat 
their seamen in a more humane manner. 
One part of the question which was very 
important, and which he hoped would 
be thoroughly dealt with, was that of 
crimping. He had no doubt that a great 
many of the desertions, in connection 
with the merchant shipping, arose from 
the existence of the crimping system. It 
was frequently found that the men, after 
they had signed articles, were taken 
possession of by the crimps in the sea- 
ports, deprived of the money they had 
received on their discharge, furnished 
with advance notes, and when they ought 
to join their ship they were in a state of 
inebriation and unable to do so. He 
thought the provisions of the Bill sha- 
dowed forth by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on this part of the question might 
be improved. Until they had the full 
details of the measure before them it 
would be impossible to discuss them 
satisfactorily. So far the right hon. 
Gentleman had only given them the 
principles of the Bill without entering into 
full details of all that he proposed. It 
was, therefore, quiteimpossibleto criticize 
the provisions of the Bill as they ought 
to be criticized; and, under these circum- 
stances, he ventured to support the sug- 
gestion, of the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood) that the measure, before 
being proceeded with further, should be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. D. JENKINS said, his experience 
of the séamen who were in the habit of 
refraining from joining their ships was 
that they were generally worthless when 
they did join. He thought the present 
~~ were quite sufficient. It might 

e relied upon that when they found a 
crew in a state of bad discipline the 
fault was not entirely on the part of the 
crew ; either the ship was defective or 
the men were not properly treated. 
Where a ship was well managed and 
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well fitted out they seldom found any 
cases of breach of discipline. He agreed 
with the opinion already expressed that 
the Bill ought to be referred to a Select 
Committee. He thought a great deal of 
advantage would be obtained from such 
a reference, and the Bill would be made 
a much better measure than it could be 
otherwise. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was sure 
that his right hon. Friend would be 
satisfied with the discussion which had 
taken place. At the same time, of course, 
it was very difficult to discuss a Bill 
until the measure itself and its provisions 
were fully before the House. For in- 
stance, his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gorst) would find, when he came to see 
the Bill, that it did contain a clause for 
rescinding contracts, which it was hoped 
would be of use in a matter now much 
brought before the country—the cases of 
breach of discipline by fishing lads at 
Grimsby and at Hull. Although there 
were clauses which increased some penal- 
ties, there were also clauses which 
reduced certain other penalties. There 
was a power to inflict forfeiture of wages 
as an alternative for imprisonment, and 
a clause to permit the cancellation of en- 
tries in the log against a sailor. It was 
hardly necessary to refer more in detail 
to these provisions now as hon. Mem- 
bers would see them for themselves when 
the Bill came before them. The hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) had 
pointed out that the Bill contained de- 
tails of a most difficult character. The 
Government were well aware of that ; 
but they had considered the matter very 
carefully and were quite prepared to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee in order 
that there might be a close examination 
of all these details; but, on their part, 
they thought they were entitled to ask 
hon. Gentlemen in that case to try and 
assist them in obtaining a settlement 
before a Select Committee as soon as 
amen in order that the Bill might 

e proceeded with during the present 
Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Cuartes Apprrtey and Mr. 
Epwarp SranHope. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79.] 
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STANDING ORDERS. 


Select Committee on Standing Orders nomi- 
nated :—Mr. Mowzray, Mr. Bruen, Sir Epwarp 
Cotenrooxe, Mr. Cunirt, Mr. Fioyer, Mr. 
Tuomson Hankey, Mr. Howanp, Sir Granam 
Montcomery, The O’Conor Don, Mr. Ropwettz, 
and Mr, WuirTBREap. 


SELECTION. 


Committee of Selection nominated : — Mr. 
Mowpnray, Mr. Firoyrr, Mr. Toomson Hanxey, 
Sir Granam Monrtcomery, The O’Conor Don, 
and Mr. WuirTpreap. 


BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Herscuett, Bill to abolish 
the action of Breach of Promise of Marriage, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Herscuet1, 
Mr. Ropwett, and Mr. Ryper. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.] 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hutcurnson, Bill to amend 
the Law of Libel, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Hurtcutnson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Cowgn, 
Mr. Puteston, Mr. Mortey, Mr. Wanpy, Mr. 
Epwarp Jenkins, and Colonel Gourtey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Licensing Laws. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sravetxy Hi1, Mr. Mun- 
DELLA, and Mr. Hearn. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 82.] 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND) LEASES 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Frencu, Bill to enable 
Judges in the Landed Estates Court, Ireland, 
to grant leases to tenants on Estates sold in 
their Court, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Frencu, Mr. Suaw, Mr. O’Rermxzy, and Mr. 
Ricuarp Power. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83.] 


POLITICAL PRISONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Connor Powen, Bill to 
make better provision for the treatment of per- 
sons convicted under the Treason-Felony Act, 
and of all persons imprisoned for political 
offences, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
O'Connor Power, Sir Witrrip Lawson, Mr. 
JosErH Cowen, and Mr. O’Donnz LL. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 84.] 


{LORDS} 
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VOLUNTEER CORPS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Cuzry, Bill to authorise 
the enrolment of Volunteer Corps in Ireland, 
established on the principle aud subject to the 
regulations controlling the various Corps now 
in existence throughout Great Britain and the 
Colonies, ordered to brought in by Mr. O’Ciery, 
Major Notan, Lord Francis Conynouam, and 
Major O’Berrne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 85.] 


House adjourned at Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 22nd January, 1878. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Taz LORD STEWARD (The Earl 
Beavucuamp) reported Her Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address as follows :— 


My Lorps, 

I nave received with much satisfaction your 
loyal and dutiful Address. 

Your assurance that the measures which will 
be submitted to you will receive your earnest 
consideration affords Me sincere gratification ; 
and you may rely with confidence on My cordial 
co-operation in every effort to improve the wel- 
fare and security of My People. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK CORNER. 
QUESTION. 


Eart FORTESCUE said, that early 
last Session he called the attention of 
the House and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the very inconvenient confluence 
of vehicles at Hyde Park Corner during 
the London season. At the same time, 
he suggested a plan by which at a small 
expense the inconvenience might be 
obviated to a very considerable extent. 
The noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment said, in reply, that the Govern- 
ment had under their consideration a 
plan for effecting the required improve- 
ment, and he did not think it advisable 
that a partial scheme, which at best 
would only serve for a short time, and 
the remedial effect of which would be 
infinitesimally small, should be adopted. 
Although he (Earl Fortescue) did not 
intend on the present occasion to sug- 
gest any remedy, yet he continued to 














think that what he had ventured to pro- 
pose would have much diminished the 
inconvenience. Notwithstanding the ad- 
mirable efforts of the police, the con- 
fusion at Hyde Park Corner was such 
as would be a disgrace to any civilized 
capital, and especially so to that capital 
which was the most populous and the 
richest in the world. He had to repeat 
the Question he put last year. He 
wished to know from Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether there were to be 
any steps taken to diminish the very 
inconvenient confluence of vehicles at 
Hyde Park Corner during the London 
season; and, if so, when it was proposed 
to commence the requisite works ? 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in reply, said, that he could 
only repeat the answer given last Session 
by his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government. He quite admitted the 
existence of the evil complained of, and 
there was in the Office of Works a plan 
for remedying it; but the cost of the 
purchase of the property necessary in 
order to carry out that plan properly 
would cost so large a sum of money that 
at the present time Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were not prepared to recom- 
mend Parliament to take any steps in 
that direction. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 22nd January, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Sezrect Commitrer—East India 
(Public Works), appointed ; Public Petitions, 
appointed and nominated ; Kitchen and Re- 
freshment Rooms (House of Commons), ap- 
pointed and nominated. 

Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—Criminal Appeals *. 

Second Reading—Parliamentary Elections (Me- 
tropolis)* [14]; Parliamentary Franchise 
(Ireland) * [77]. 


QUESTIONS. 
oo 
THE DOG TAX—USELESS DOGS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE DOUGLAS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
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he is prepared to propose any means by 
which the public Rt a protected from 
a recurrence of the injuries to person 
and property to which they have been 
so much exposed in consequence of the 
great increase in the number of useless 
dogs throughout the Country ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, my hon. Friend will under- 
stand that I have nothing to do with the 
protection of the public from injury to 
property and person, except in so far as 
it might be connected with the levying of 
the dog tax. I have no doubt, however, 
from information I have received, that 
the dog tax is not of as restrictive a 
nature as it ought to be; and I am now 
in communication with the Board of 
Inland Revenue for the purpose of tak- 
ing further measures for effecting that 
object. I hope that those measures may 
be effective, but I am not at the present 
moment in a position to give any further 
details. 


POST OFFICE—THE AMERICAN MAIL 
SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it be the fact 
that on the 26th September 1876, he 
issued a Circular announcing the aban- 
donment of monopoly in the Ameri- 
can Mail Service, that thereafter only 
monthly arrangements would be entered 
into, based on efficiency of service, and 
that the payments would be equivalent 
to the rates paid by the American Go- 
vernment, viz., 2s. 4d. per pound for 
letters, and 2d. per pound for news- 

apers; whether it be the fact that 

uring the Recess the monopoly has 
been re-established, excluding some of 
the Companies which had been doing 
the service at these rates, and paying 
the favoured Companies 4s. per pound 
for letters, and 4d. per pound for news- 
papers, or nearly double the rates re- 
cently paid by us, and still paid by the 
American Government, for a service 
without monopoly ; and, if he will state 
his reasons for taking what seems to 
be a retrograde step, how long the new 
monopoly is to last, and whether the 
contract is to be laid upon the Table for 
confirmation by the House ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, it is 
a fact that in September 1876 the Cir- 
cular as mentioned was issued, and that 
arrangements were made for carrying 
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letters at the rate of 2s. per lb.,. and 
newspapers at the rate of 4d. It is also 
the fact that since then, during the Re- 
cess, a new agreement has been made 
with the Cunard, Inman, and White 
Star Lines, that they shall be paid at the 
rate of 4s. per lb. for letters and 4d. per 
Ib. for newspapers. The alteration was 
rendered necessary by the owners of the 
fast vessels declining any longer to pro- 
vide the service required ; and the mails, 
therefore, had to bo sent by the slower 
vessels or a change made. The arrange- 
ment is for 12 months certain, terminable 
at six months’ notice, and therefore there 
is no contract which must be laid upon 
the Table for confirmation by the 
House. 

Mr. ANDERSON: As the answer is 
unsatisfactory I give Notice that I shall 
bring the subject before the House. 


PARLIAMENT—THE BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


Tuz O’CONOR DON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he could state whether it was intended 
that the Motion for Thursday relating to 
the Business of the House was to take 
—— over the other Orders of the 


ay ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes; I propose to give Notice 
that the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after that matter has been disposed 
of, in order that it may be brought on 
with all possible speed. 

Mr. MOWBRAY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
would add to his Motion for a Committee 
on the Business of the House, so that it 
should include his (Mr. Mowbray’s) 
Motion on the 12.30 rule? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he would com- 
municate with his right hon. Friend, 
_ he did not think it would be advis- 
able. 


POST OFFICE —TELEGRAPHIC COM. 
MUNICATION WITH BELMULLET. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. BROWNE asked the Postmaster- 
General, If there is any prospect of 
telegraphic communication being ex- 
tended to Belmullet, county Mayo ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I beg to 
inform the hon. Gentleman that negotia- 


Lord John Manners 
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tions have been opened with a view to 
provide this ,communication, but the 
propositions which have been made have 
not up to the present been accepted. 


Terms of Peace. 


INDIA—KHELAT—OCCUPATION OF 
QUETTA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'REILLY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, What 
troops are stationed at Quetta; what 
buildings or entrenchments they occupy ; 
whether it is intended to occupy that 
station permanently ; and, if not, when 
it is proposed to withdraw the force now 
stationed there ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
according to the last Return, the total 
number of troops then at Quetta was 
1,362; but this includes a special escort 
of Major Sandeman, which was to have 
accompanied him on a mission to settle 
a boundary dispute at the other end of 
Beloochistan. The mission being post- 
poned for three months, the escort is 
waiting at Quetta. The troops occupy 
an old native fort and temporary bar- 
racks. In reply to the last two parts of tho 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, I am 
sure he will excuse me if I refer him to 
my speech of last Session, in which I 
stated at some length the reasons for the 
occupation of Quetta, at the Khan of 
Khelat’s request, by British troops. I 
have nothing now to add to that state- 
ment. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—TERMS OF 
PEACE— DESPATCH OF EARL OF 
DERBY, DEC. 25, 1877.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. CHILDERS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with reference to the 
Despatch from Lord Derby to Mr. Layard 
of the 25th December, 1877 (No. 7 of 
Papers, Turkey, No.2, 1878), instructing 
him to bear in mind a communication 
made by him to the Sultan in July 1877, 
Whether there will be any objection to 
lay upon the table Papers on this sub- 
ject; and, whether, when or soon be- 
fore Her Majesty’s Government thus 
‘sounded ”’ the Porte in July, 1877, as 
to ‘possible terms of peace,’ and 
promised that their good offices should 
be exerted to secure for Turkey the most 
favourable terms possible, any Com- 
munication had passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Neutral 
Powers of Russia as to the possible 
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terms of peace on the side of Russia; 
and, if so, whether the views of the 
Powers and of Russia at that period will 
be communicated to Parliament ? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with reference to the 
first part of the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that the 
substance, and, indeed, the entire effect 
of the communication to Mr. Layard on 
the 28th of July, is given in the despatch 
which he has quoted. It contains, in 
fact, the whole of what passed, sent by 
telegraph. With respect to the second 
part, I have to state that certain com- 
munications did pass at the time indicated 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
other Powers, but they were of a confi- 
dential character, and, therefore, it is not 
possible to lay them before Parliament. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I do not know 
whether I should be right in asking 
whether one of the other Powers was 
Russia herself ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. I may take this gat te 
tunity of referring to a matter to which 
I desire to call the attention of the House. 
Yesterday it may be in the recollection 
of hon. Members that the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) put a Ques- 
tion to me, of which he had not given 
me previous Notice, with regard to a 
statement which appeared in the news- 
papers with reference to a communication 
said to have been made by Her Majesty 
to the Emperor of Russia. I was not 
then prepared to answer such a Question 
put without Notice, but I will now state 
to the House exactly what occurred. It 
was this. Her Majesty, having received 
from the Sultan a direct personal appeal, 
sent by the advice of her Ministers the 
following telegram to the Emperor of 
Russia :— 


“T have received a direct appeal from the 
Sultan which I cannot leave without an answer. 
Knowing that you are sincerely desirous of 
peace, I do not hesitate to communicate this fact 
to you, in the hope that you may accelerate the 
negotiations for the conclusion of an armistice 
which may lead to an honourable peace.” 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs a 
Question—of which I have given him 
private Notice—Whether the attention 
of the Foreign Office has been called to 
the telegrams in the morning papers an- 
nouncing the advance of a strong Rus- 
sian force upon Gallipoli, and whether 
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any confirmation of this news has been 
received at the Foreign Office. 

Mr. BOURKE: My hon. Friend has 
been kind enough to send me a copy of 
the Question which he has just put. We 
have no authentic information at the 
Foreign Office that a strong Russian 
force is advancing on Gallipoli. We 
have received reports that the Russians 
areadvancing in the direction of Gallipoli; 
but whether those reports are well 
founded or not our present information 
does not enable me to state. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked whether any 
answer had been received to the telegram 
sent by Her Majesty to the Emperor of 
Russia ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: The communication addressed 
by the Sultan to Her Majesty was a 
private and personal communication, and 
similarly the communication with the 
Emperor of Russia and his reply. I do 
not think it would be convenient or right 
that these matters should be brought 
before the House ; but, as Her Majesty’s 
communication to the Emperor of Russia 
was made by the advice of Her Ministers, 
and there seems to be some misapprehen- 
sion as to its precise character, I have 
received Her Majesty’s permission to lay 
it before the House. 


New Law Courts. 


METROPOLIS—THE NEW LAW COURTS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet WALKER (for Mr. Horwoop) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether the building of the Courts of 
Justice is progressing satisfactorily, con- 
sidering the public importance of its 
early completion; whether any date has 
been fixed by which it is to be finished ; 
and, whether any indulgence, by exten- 
sion of time or otherwise, has been 
granted to the contractor on account of 
disputes with his men or for any other 
reason ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, I regret 
I cannot assure my hon. Friend that the 
Courts of Justice are progressing satis- 
factorily, for there are portions of the 
building which should by this time be 
completed, and they are not completed. 
The date for the entire completion of the 
contract is August 7, 1880. The con- 
tractors will be entitled to extension of 
time under the strike clause of their 
contract; but no indulgence on account 
of disputes with their workmen has 
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hitherto been granted to them. The 
contract, is, however, in two parts—the 
one regarding works to be completed by 
the 9th of August, 1879, the other con- 
cluding the contracts as stated above. A 
short indulgence of nearly three months, 
on account of frost and stress of weather, 
has been granted in respect of the first 
part. 


MOTIONS. 


—O Oo 


EAST INDIA (PUBLIC WORKS). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, inrising 
to move that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed “to inquire into and report as to 
the expediency of constructing Public 
Works in India with money raised on 
them,’’ said, he made the Motion in con- 
formity with a promise he had previously 
given, last Session, when opposing a 
Motion for a Committee upon Indian 
Finance. Of all the classes of expendi- 
ture which were in any way under the 
control of the Indian Government, there 
were none on which there had been 
greater controversy or greater discre- 
pancy of opinion than that relating to 
Public Works Extraordinary. It was 
not only the most controversial branch 
of the expenditure, but also the most 
controllable. The Famine which within 
the last 18 months had devastated 
Madras had invested with a new interest 
this old controversy, and afforded strong 
reasons for the Motion he was making; 
and it also had, he thought, given greater 
interest to the question as to the results 
to be obtained by a considerable annual 
expenditure on public works. In making 
the Motion it was desirablethat he should 
state briefly the origin and growth of 
the expenditure into which he proposed 
to inquire. Before Lord Dalhousie 
became Governor-General of India he 
was for seven years President of the 
Board of Trade, and naturally took 
great interest in the enormous develop- 
ment of English manufactures and 
English trade by the extension of railway 
communication. Upon taking the new 
appointment, he was anxious to confer 
as rapidly as possible the same benefits 
on India, but there were difficulties in 
the way. The credit of the East India 
Company in India was not very good, and 
its borrowing powers were exhausted 


Mr. Gerard Noel 
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in England. Lord Dalhousie suggested 
a plan by which money might be raised 
through the agency of certain com- 
panies, and, in fact, the making of the 
desired railways was handed over to 
those companies, who were induced to 
find the capital by being guaranteed 
high rates of interest. That was the 
origin of guaranteeing railways in India. 
Lord Dalhousie also proposed to hand 
over irrigation works to similar com- 
= and on the abolition of the old 

ilitary Boards some few years later 
various offices for the construction of 
public works in connection with the 
Civil Department were consolidated into 
a new Department, to which the name 
of the Public Works Department was 
given. It was proposed that this De- 
partment should annually expend about 
£2,000,000 in productive irrigation 
works. The outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny stopped the full development of 
Lord Dalhousie’s proposals, but when 
it became evident to the Indian authori- 
ties that great advantage, direct and 
indirect, would accrue from a further 
development of railways in India, 
numerous contracts were entered into, 
much of the same character as those 
initiated by Lord Dalhousie, and a large 
number of railroads were constructed in 
different parts of India. It was found 
that the guarantee system did not con- 
duce to the cheap construction and cheap 
management of Indian railways, and 
Lord Lawrence proposed that the con- 
struction and management of railways 
should pass into the handsof the Govern- 
ment, and that the lines should be of a 
less costly character. There were two 
sources for the construction of these pub- 
lic works—namely, first, capital supplied 
by guaranteed companies, and, secondly, 
that supplied by loans which were raised 
in the market by the State. As re- 
garded irrigation, there was a slight 
difference in the course adopted by the 
Government. Previous to the establish- 
ment of the Public Works Department a 
considerable sum had been annually ex- 
pended in the construction of irrigation 
works in India; but that was entirely 
from the ordinary revenue of the year. 
After the Mutiny great pressure was put 
upon the Secretary of State. Certain 
companies, such as the Madras and the 
Orissa, were formed for the promotion 
of irrigation, but they were failures. 
Lord Lawrence drew attention to the 
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great charges those high guarantees 
were placing year by year on the 
revenues of India, and he suggested 
that in future railways and irrigation 
works should be constructed by loans. 
Some years after a proposal was made 
by the India Government, and confirmed 
by the Home Government, that the 
Government should in future be entirely 
responsible for the construction of irriga- 
tion works. So long as money was 
found for these works by private com- 
panies, the real state of the case was 
obscured. But the moment the State 
undertook their construction, the whoie 
of the capital embarked was charged 
against the ordinary revenue of the year. 
This consequently led to the erroneous 
assumption that the Indian Government 
were approaching astate of bankruptcy, 
and were disbursing more money than 
they were receiving. Last Session the 
Government had proposed a form of 
account to be sent out to India, by which 
the whole of the transactions connected 
with railways and irrigation works were 
brought under one head, and all the 
interest on the money expended on them, 
as well as the working expenses, were 
charged against the receipts, so that ata 
glance they could see what the actual 
result of the construction of those works 
annually was; and thus they would be 
able to check any statement made by the 
officials of the India Office, and also 
to verify the statement which he 
himself made—that although the 
area of irrigation and the mileage 
of the railways was yearly increas- 
ing in India, the actual cost to the 
State was yearly decreasing. The sys- 
tem upon which this expenditure had 
been hitherto sanctioned had been one 
of forecast. The two most important 
forecasts which would come under the 
consideration of the proposed Committee 
were those of 1878 and 1875. By the 
first it was proposed to devote £4,500,000 
annually to the construction of Pub- 
lic Works Extraordinary, of which 
£3,000,000 were to be devoted to rail- 
roads, and £1,500,000 to irrigation. 
This forecast further proved that al- 
though their capital expenditure was in- 
creasing by £4,500,000 annually, yet 
that the increased receipts from the older 
works more than compensated for the 
interest payable on the new works. The 
same result was verified by the forecast 
of 1875. It was then estimated that the 
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annual loss on the total number of pub- 
lic works would be £2,378,000; but it 
was estimated four years afterwards that 
the loss would be £1,900,000, thus show- 
ing an improvement of £478,000, It 
was estimated that in the present year 
the total loss on all the public works in 
India would amount to about £2,000,000, 
and that the loss upon the guaranteed 
railroads would amount to £1,442,000. 
He was glad to say, however, that owing 
to the immense increase in the traffic 
receipts on the guaranteed railroads 
there would be no loss at all this year. 
He had pointed out that the allotment 
annually given to irrigation had been 
diminished, and in ordinary times he 
would not have considered it necessary 
to call attention to this fact; but owing 
to the recent agitation out-of-doors with 
a view to exercise pressure on the Indian 
Government to induce them to spend 
enormous sums on irrigation works, he 
felt compelled to refer to this subject. 
An association, he believed, had been 
formed and applications had been made 
to Members of Parliament asking their 
assistance, in order to induce, if possible, 
the Indian Government to embark upon 
a gigantic speculation in that direction. 
That, however, was the continuance of 
an old agitation. Some 20 years ago a 
similar agitation prevailed, there being 
a strong impression out-of-doors that 
they had merely to construct an irriga- 
tion work in India, and it must imme- 
diately pay. A chief supporter of that 
view and a very distinguished engineer 
was Sir Arthur Cotton, who in the early 
part. of his career had been singularly 
successful in the construction of cer- 
tain irrigation works in the Madras 
Delta. Those works had proved satis- 
factory and had paid well, although 
what their exact actual returns were it 
was difficult to say; but, making all al- 
lowance, there was no doubt that those 
works were a great credit to their de- 
signer and promoter. But the Delta 
of Madras was exceptionally favourable 
for such works, and could not be held to 
be a precedent for other parts of India. 
Had Sir Arthur Cotton and his friends 
been content with advocating the con- 
struction of works under as favourable 
circumstances as those he constructed in 
Madras, he would unquestionably have 
done unmitigated good. But, unfortu- 
nately, they went a great deal further, 
and in all their speeches and statements 
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with reference to the advantages of irri- 
gation, by some curious oversight, those 
gentlemen had wholly ignored the re- 
sults of recent experience. Shortly after 
the Mutiny great pressure was put upon 
the Secretary of State to construct irri- 
gation works in Madras by means of a 
private company. Lord Derby was then 
Secretary of State for India, and all 
Lancashire urging him, contrary to the 
opinion of his Council, he assented to the 
project, and the Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany was formed. In the prospectus it 
was represented that the undertaking 
would be very remunerative, and Sir 
Arthur Cotton said he would select for 
execution the work which would, in his 
judgment, give the best commercial re- 
turn. In writing to the Indian Govern- 
ment on the scheme his language was 
peculiar, considering what the actual re- 
sults of that company had been. It was 
stated that when they had secured their 
plunder, it would be an agreeable task 
to sit down at their leisure and divide 
the spoil. It was the actual possession 
which put everybody in good humour, 
and the 80 per cent dividend in the case 
of the Ganges Company was mentioned. 
It was further stated that the ‘‘ work was 
composed of distinct parts, each of which 
formed a complete scheme in itself, and 
would yield when executed its own 
return independently of the remaining 
parts.” On the recommendations of so 
distinguished an authority the company 
was constituted with a capital of 
£1,000,000 sterling, which had been 
spent without any return. In conse- 
quence of an agitation that was set on 
foot, the Indian Government was autho- 
rized to lend £600,000 to the company 
at 5 percent. This money also was laid 
out, and no return had been made. Not 
only so, but the Government had not 
received any interest; and although they 
had been paid a small portion of the 
money so advanced, that company had 
never once paid its working expenses. 
That work ran right through one of the 
Famine districts, and, of course, it did 
some good; but its most enthusiastic 
supporter would not say that the crops 
it had saved were worth a moiety of 
the expenditure on its construction. It 
was necessary, therefore, to be cautious 
in regard to agitations “set on foot to 
put pressure on the Indian Govern- 
ment and induce it to incur an enor- 
mous outlay on undertakings of that 
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character. One of the main points urged 
on the public was the a vere, of 
cheap water-carriage. No doubt India 
had a number of magnificent rivers ; and 
of all the rivers in the south the first, 
se ted was the Godavery. The Indian 

overnment, yielding to an appeal made 
to it as to the benefits that would accrue 
from the improvement of the navigation 
of that river, sanctioned an expenditure 
for that object. The expenditure was 

ut at £80,000, and the works went on. 

ord Mayo took the Public Works De- 
partment under his own particular 
charge, and, having heard of the expen- 
diture upon the Godavery, sent down 
gentlemen to inquire what the amount 
was. The result was startling; no less 
than £700,000 had been spent without 
any return. This improvement was in- 
tended for the benefit of the Central 
Provinces. Mr. Morris had written 
strongly to deprecate the further con- 
tinuance of those works, and had stated 
that the question in his mind was 
whether the Government could utilize 
the expenditure of the past, the main 
result of which had been, in many 
places, nothing more valuable than a 
rich deposit of thick black mud. The 
Indian Government sent home the 
Papers relating to the affair, and the 
conclusion of their despatch was to 
the effect that the project had swal- 
lowed up £700,000, that the work could 
not be utilized till an expenditure 
of at least £900,000 had been incurred, 
and that the river could not be made 
navigable for less than £1,200,000. It 
was evident from that circumstance that 
complete designs were necessary for 
every project. Woeful as their failures 
had been, there was a still worse one. 
The Indian Government had commis- 
sioned Sir Arthur Cotton to inspect the 
Bay of Mahanuddy and to suggest some 
scheme for securing the neighbourhood 
from famine. He advocated the expen- 
diture of £13,500,000, but the Govern- 
ment could not accede to that proposal, 
and after some delay it was resolved that 
the works should be constructed by a 
private company. Consequently tho 
Orissa Company was formed, with a 
capital of £1,000,000; but that proved 
a failure, and the Government took over 
their works at a very high valuation. 
They then sent down engineers to revise 
the estimates, and it was found that a sum 
of £2,700,000 would give a return of 16 
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percent. The Dukeof. ll wasinformed 
of this, and the Indian Government had 
reason to believe the estimate safe and 
sufficient ; but only last August it was 
necessary to write with reference to 
the affair that while in 1871 the outlay 
had been calculated at £2,700,000, and 
the profit at 16 per cent, in 1873 the 
revised estimate amounted to £4,400,000, 
and at the present time to £6,208,000, 
the estimated receipts being diminished 
in an even greater proportion. He had 
mentioned this fact with the idea that it 
was desirable to know the results of 
recent experience, and seeing that, 
except in the Delta, these irrigation 
works had all failed, he thought it was 
wrong for anyone to support a gigantic 
agitation to force the Government into 
incurring an enormous expenditure and 
yet keep back these notorious facts. 
Especially was he sorry to find that Sir 
Arthur Cotton had received countenance 
from such a high quarter as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright). His elo- 
quence was so great that it seldom failed 
to influence the public mind. But that 
made it all the more necessary for public 
men of such high position to be careful 
how they too freely endorsed the ideas 
of speculative engineers. In purely com- 
mercial life he felt certain that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not ask the public 
to embark in any scheme respecting the 
success of which he was not absolutely 
certain. He ought to be equally cautious 
in lending his help to an agitation for 
promoting an immense expenditure of 
money for purposes which it had been 
proved would be valueless. Caution and 
prudence were all the more necessary in 
this case, because the Indian taxpayer 
was not directly represented in that 
House; and of all the Departments of 
the State none was so weakly repre- 
sented in a financial sense as the Indian 
Department. Indian questions were for- 
tunately outside the arena of Party poli- 
tics. The Representative of the India 
Office could not depend upon that sup- 
port which Party organization afforded to 
other Departments; and whenever any 
scheme involving increased expendi- 
ture was brought forward, all the ad- 
vocates of increased expenditure of any 
sort took good care to prime their 
Friends in the House, so that the Repre- 
sentative of the Government found many 
against him and very few in his favour. 
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He was therefore extremely sorry, and 
it was doubly unfortunate, that at the 
Manchester meeting the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have taken up one of the 
wildest and rashest of Sir Arthur Cotton’s 
schemes—that, namely, by which it was 
proposed to construct a number of navi- 
gable canals all over India, at a cost of 
£30,000,000. For his own part, he would 
like to know what might be expected to 
be the actual and final cost of such a 
scheme. He (Lord George Hamilton) 
did not deny that the reputation of Sir 
Arthur Cotton was deservedly great ; 
but there was another gentleman, Colonel 
Chesney, well versed in such matters, in 
whose book, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded, was a passage 
explaining that the cost of making a 
canal depended upon the supply of 
water, the slope of the ground, and the 
drainage of the course. In certain 
favourable conditions great canals might 
be made for a comparatively small sum, 
and might be navigated cheaply for 
exactly those reasons which made ocean 
traffic cheap. But when those favour- 
able conditions were absent, the case 
wholly changed, and expenditure on 
canals was practically indefensible. The 
best possible way to dispose of Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s ideas would be the appointment 
of a Select Committee, before whom 
the advocates of rival opinions could 
be heard, and their value estimated ; 
but before any Committee considered 
any scheme involving an outlay of 
£30,000,000, they should first require 
satisfactory explanations of those past 
failures to which he had alluded. The 
recent Famine in Madras had no doubt 
directed attention to that part of India, 
and there were some who thought that 
much might be done by increasing irri- 
gation in that district to protect it 
against the recurrence of famine. It 
had been found by experience that it 
was no use to construct canals or tanks 
to prevent drought which was solely de- 
pendent on rainfall for their supply of 
water. In Madras there were only three 
rivers whose sources of supply were in- 
dependent of the rainfall of Madras and 
Mysore; and in the opinion of many 
competent engineers, it would not be 
possible to utilize the waters of those 
rivers to any further considerable extent. 
Moreover, Sir Richard Temple had di- 
rected attention to the fact that in the 
wet lands the famine had been the worst, 
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and he had dwelt on that circumstance 
in a despatch to Lord Salisbury, con- 
cluding by depicting the sheets of 
water and all the apparatus of irrigation 
lying useless. From that, it was clear 
that the construction of tanks or canals 
which were not connected with perma- 
nent sources was not sufficient to save 
the people from famine. In Bengal the 
conditions were very different from what 
they were in Madras, because not only 
was there a great number of rivers, 
but the country was flat, and canals 
were easily constructed. But even in 
Bengal the results were very remark- 
able. If he took the total expendi- 
ture in Bengal, the result was not 
altogether unsatisfactory. It appeared, 
from the last account, that there had 
been expended about £12,500,000 in 
Bengal, and the result, including di- 
rect and indirect receipts, gave a re- 
turn of 3} per cent on the capital. 
But the moment this sum was ana- 
lyzed it was found that this revenue 
was almost exclusively derived from two 
canals, the Jumna and the Ganges. The 
capital expended on these two works was 
£3,500,000, and the result was 10} per 
cent. On the whole remaining expendi- 
ture in* Bengal, which amounted to 
£9,500,000, there was only a return of 
3 per cent, and this proved very clearly, 
what recent experience strongly con- 
firmed, that it mainly depended on 
physical conditions as well as the rainfall 
whether a canal paid or not. 

GenerAt Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked whether the results referred to in 
connection with the Jumna Canal were 
independent of the old works ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON replied 
that the Jumna Canal was an extension 
of the old work, and he doubted very 
much if the old work was included in the 
calculation. {General Sir Gzorcz Bat- 
rouR: Hear, hear!] He believed that 
was not worth very much. Another 
circumstance to be borne in mind was 
that it took 12 or 15 years for the re- 
venue of a canal to be fully developed. 
The consequence was that if they were 
during that period to adopt a strictly 
commercial system of increasing the 
capital account by compound interest, 
they would make such a capital account 
as would prevent almost any irrigation 
work from making the least return. 
Altogether, the works which the Govern- 
ment had constructed might be divided 
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into three classes—firstly, those which 
paid well during ordinary years; 
secondly, those which would not pay 
during ordinary years, but which averted 
famines ; and, thirdly, those which would 
not pay in ordinary years and which 
would not avert famines. It had been 
shown that it would be a delusion to 
rely altogether on irrigation ; but, on the 
other hand, it would be a mistake to 
ignore the service which it had rendered 
in the past. One of the main questions 
which the proposed Committee would 
have to inquire into was, what had been 
the result of irrigation works, and to 
obtain from the various officers of tho 
Public Works Department the cause of 
their failures; also to see whether the 
principle upon which their receipts were 
estimated was sound or not. It was not 
worth while to enter into a comparison 
between railroads and canals, because 
there was not at present data sufficient 
to enable anyone to draw a comparison 
between them as to their financial re- 
sults. In the estimated returns from 
canals the whole of the indirect receipts, 
the enhanced value of the land, &c., as 
well as the direct receipts, were ir.cluded; 
but in the case of itetes that was not 
done, although there could be no doubt 
that railways also enhanced the value of 
land and enabled the Indian Government 
to largely reduce the number of Euro- 
pean troops kept in India. As to the 
Amendment which was about to be pro- 
posed, he cordially admitted the energy 
and industry which the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) always 
brought to the consideration of Indian 
questions; but he felt bound to say that 
if the present Amendment were adopted, 
the Committee would not be of much 
use, during the present Parliament at 
all events. The main object in appoint- 
ing the Committee was not merely that 
it should obtain evidence, but also that 
it should report upon it, and the Govern- 
ment desired, if possible, to put an end 
to the controversy concerning the returns 
from a works. Thereference which 
he (Lord George Hamilton) proposed 
was complete in itself. It would enable 
any Member of the Committee to examine 
any witness not only as to direct, but 
also as to indirect returns, and as to the 
benefit which particular works might do 
to the country in averting famine. The 
hon. Member for Hackney, on the other 
hand, proposed to go further, and to add 
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words implying that the Committee 
should inquire into the means to be 
adopted for preventing the occurrence 
or mitigating the effects of famines in 
India. Now, it would be impossible for 
any Committee of that House to obtain 
sufficient local information to enable 
them to form a sound judgment as to 
every locality in India, and even if they 
had the time and means he could not 
conceive anything more dangerous than 
generalizing from the local experience 
of two or three witnesses to lay down 
certain principles, the general operation 
of which might be found to be much 
more injurious than beneficial. The Se- 
cretary of State had recommended the 
Indian Government to appoint aCommis- 
sion to inquire into this very question of 
Madras; that Commission had been 
appointed, and it would be far better to 
confine the work of a Committee of that 
House to inquiring into and laying 
down principles and conditions under 
which public works should be con- 
structed in India, and at the same time 
to draw up their Report so as to afford 
the Home and Indian Governments 
sufficient latitude for modifying their 
proposals according to the Reports they 
might receive from local Commissions 
they had appointed. The second part 
of the Amendment referred to military 
and other charges which were under the 
control of the Home Parliament. There 
was a Committee three years ago which 
minutely inquired into the military ex- 
penditure of this country; and he did 
not believe any good would result from 
appointing another Committee to enter 
into the military charges that were under 
the control of the War Office in this 
country. Besides that special Com- 
mittee, there had been Departmental 
Committees, and these had accumulated 
sufficient evidence to show that although 
the charges might be high they were 
not too much according to the principle 
which at present regulated them, and 
which had been stated by Lord Cardwell 
to be, that England was in partnership 
with India. So long as that principle 
was adhered to, we had necessarily to 
bear our share of the increase in the 
expenditure; but if the House or the 
hon. Member for Hackney wished a 
larger sum to be paid by England and 
a proportionately less sum by India, and 
chose to raise the question in the usual 
way in Committee of Supply, he was 
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sure the India Office would not object. 
The question, however, was not one into 
which a Select Committee could with 
propriety inquire. It was a question of 
principle, and so long as the principle 
remained in force, so long must the pre- 
sent system of payment continue. In 
moving for this Committee, he was not 
actuated by a desire to avert any pos- 
sible censure for any supposed neglect 
on the part of the Government of 
India. On the contrary, he was con- 
fident that the Indian Government had 
exercised a wise discretion in not throw- 
ing away larger sums on the prosecution 
of works which past experience hadshown 
did not pay. Neither did the Govern- 
ment propose the Committee because 
they had no suggestions to make as re- 
garded the future expenditure on pro- 
ductive works in India; but what they 
considered necessary above all things 
was that this everlasting controversy 
should be put an end to. What they 
wanted was to produce, if possible, an 
authoritative statement which would 
exactly show what the results of those 
works were. If, as he believed, those 
works had on the whole paid well, and 
if a mode could be suggested by which 
the results of each work could be dis- 
tinctly shown, it might very much en- 
courage private enterprise to undertake 
some of those works. Therefore, he 
earnestly recommended the Motion to 
the House. He felt confident that if the 
Gentlemen composing the Committee 
showed the energy and assiduity which 
had characterized the Members of pre- 
vious Committees they would within a 
reasonable time be able to lay down per- 
fectly sound and intelligible principles 
for the further prosecution of those 
works, and suggest something as to the 
proper method of giving effect to them. 
That object might be a less ambitious one 
than that suggested by the hon. Momber 
for Hackney; but he thought no mean 
advantage would be gained by his Motion 
if it placed upon a sound basis this 
annual expenditure, and made it a 
source of unceasing and increasing pros- 
perity to the population for whose be- 
nefit it was alone incurred. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report as to the expediency of 
constructing Public Works in India with money 
raised on loan.”—( Lord George Hamilton.) 
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Mr. FAWCETT, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that the following words 
be added to the Motion of the Under 
Secretary for India :— 

‘« And further to inquire into the best means 
to be adopted to prevent the recurrence or to 
mitigate the intensity of famines in India ; and 
whether, by greater economy, specially with re- 
gard to military and other charges which are 
under the control of the Home authorities, a 
fund for the relief of famines may not be pro- 
vided without subjecting the people of India to 
such burdensome taxation as will be imposed 
upon them by the contemplated increase of the 
salt duty,” 
said, he agreed so generally with what 
had been said by the noble Lord, that 
he should much regret if either the 
noble Lord or any other Member of the 
House might be led to regard the 
Amendment he was moving as being 
aimed at the views expressed in the 
speech they had just heard. The Go- 
vernment of India had exercised a wise 
discretion in the past, and would con- 
tinue so to do if they stood firm in their 
opposition to any proposals to spend the 
money of the country on reckless and ill- 
considered public works. While, how- 
ever, he agreed in the main with the 
ee laid down by the noble Lord, 

e thought his Motion inadequate and 
too vague in its terms. It was inade- 
quate considering the present critical 
position of Indian finance and the ter- 
rible calamity which had lately afflicted 
that country, and had produced a wide- 
spread feeling that something more was 
required from that House than a simple 
inquiry such as the noble Lord pro- 
posed. It was vague, because unless in 
some way limited or strictly defined it 
would, he believed, do exactly what the 
noble Lord thought the Amendment 
would do, and commit the House to an 
inquiry into the whole field of Indian 
finance. The principle of carrying out 
public works with borrowed money de- 
pended not simply on the question 
of ‘would they pay?” but on the 
condition of the revenue of the Go- 
vernment. If there was a growing 
surplus, the Government would be per- 
fectly justified in carrying out works 
upon that system; but it became highly 
inexpedient if the finances were not in 
such a conditiun. In India more public 


works meant increase of debt, and fur- 
ther financial embarrassments; and it 
was impossible for a Committee of this 
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this matter without knowing what was 
the financial condition of that country. 
Again, the interference of the House 
with Indian matters might become 
highly mischievous, more particularly 
if it attempted to interfere with the in- 
ternal details of Indian administration. 
His only wish was to have an inquiry 
into general principles. Nothing could 
be more unfortunate than for the Eng- 
lish Parliament, in the case of a famine 
afflicting India, to lay down a limit as 
to the extent to which relief should or 
should not be given by the Indian Go- 
vernment. This was a question which 
could only be properly settled on the 
spot by persons acquainted with the 
local circumstances. The same observa- 
tion applied to the construction of an 
irrigation work or the making of a rail- 
way in any particular part of the Indian 
Empire. In a remarkable speech re- 
cently delivered at Calcutta by Sir John 
Strachey—a speech which the Govern- 
ment would do well to circulate as 
widely as possible—that distinguished 
authority laid down three cardinal prin- 
ciples, which deserved the most careful 
consideration. In the first place, Sir 
John Strachey held that famines in 
India could no longer be regarded. as ex- 
ceptional occurrences, but must be 
looked upon as events to be expected 
and provided for out of the ordinary 
revenue of the year; secondly, he pro- 

sed the establishment of an Indian 
amine fund; and as he said it was 
impossible for the Indian authorities 
to reduce the expenditure to any im- 
portant extent, it was proposed to pro- 
vide that fund by additional taxation, 
amounting to £1,500,000 a-year; thirdly, 
he said that during the last seven 
years the ordinary revenue of India, 
excluding famine expenditure, had only 
just been sufficient to meet the ordi- 
nary expenditure—if it did meet it; 
that that was not a safe position for 
a great country to be in, because 
there were other contingencies which 
might arise besides famine ; and he pro- 
posed to place the finances of India in 
such a position that there would be 
a surplus of £500,000 that might be 
looked upon as another reserve fund. 
Sir John Strachey proposed, therefore, 
to raise £2,000,000 by additional taxa- 
tion. He did not wish, on the present 
occasion, to express an opinion on the ad- 





House to arrive at any conclusion on 





ditional taxation which was to be levied 
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in India for raising this extra revenue. 
With regard to these proposals, the 
House would have an opportunity on 
some future occasion, possibly on Friday 
next, on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell), of considering them. But, even 
if for the sake of the present discussion 
it was assumed that if the money had to 
be obtained by additional taxation, the 
mode proposed by Sir John Strachey 
was the best, it would still be necessary 
to inquire whether the amount required 
could not be obtained without addi- 
tional taxation by means of greater 
economy, judicious retrenchment, and 
wiser administration of the affairs of 
India. He admitted that those who 
proposed economy ought to point out 
how it could be effected. The speech of 
Sir John Strachey contained some re- 
markable statements well worthy the 
attention of that House and the people 
of this country with respect to the mili- 
tary expenditure of India, which was 
the great cause of the financial difficul- 
ties of that country, of the gravity of 
which the House was not aware. He 
did not wish to inquire into the details 
of that expenditure, but into the prin- 
ciples on which it was administered. 
For many years India had enjoyed an 
almost profound peace, and yet the 
military expenditure of that country 
had increased, between 1863 and 1870, 
by £1,200,000; although in that time 
there had been a decrease in the num- 
ber of European troops of 13,000, and 
of Native troops of 4,000. Moreover, 
since the latter date, without any in- 
crease having been made in the num- 
bers of the troops, the military expen- 
diture had further increased by 
£1,000,000. While the net revenue of 
India was only £40,000,000, her mili- 
tary expenditure was no less than 
£17,000,000, or 45 per cent of the entire 
Imperial taxation of the country,or 90 per 
cent of the whole of the land revenue. 
Sir John Strachey, -in referring to this 
steady growth of the military expendi- 
ture of India, said that the increase of 
£1,000,000 in a single year arose chiefly 
on Home charges, about which the Go- 
vernment in India were not consulted, 
and with regard to which they had often 
no power of remonstrance, adding that its 
gravity could not be exaggerated. Sir 
John Strachey also stated that there was 
no security that these military Home 
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charges would not go on increasing in 
iar Tatues and ieee by to 
nestly saying that he hoped the subject 
would be re-considered, and that in the 
military relations between England and 
India consideration would be given to 
the question whether the plan on which 
the charges were based between the two 
countries could not be placed on a more 
equitable basis with regard to India. It 
was on the strength of these weighty 
opinions that he ventured to appeal to 
the English Parliament to do justice to 
India. The House was bound in these 
circumstances not to lose a single mo- 
ment in instituting an inquiry, not into 
the details, but into the principles of the 
Indian expenditure. If he were asked 
what would be the practical result of 
such an inquiry, he should point to the 
fact that the Army Retirement scheme 
which had been hurried through that 
House, and which largely affected the 
Indian expenditure, had been intro- 
duced without even having been sub- 
mitted to the authorities in India. If he 
were asked what sort of evidence would 
be given before such a Committee as he 
asked for, he should say that if he were 
upon it the first person he should call 
would be a high Indian military autho- 
rity, and he should put to him the ques- 
tion whether he had not devised a scheme 
for the re-organization of the Army of 
Madras which would save that Presidency 
an expenditure of £400,000 at least—a 
sum considerably more than would be 
realised by the increase of the salt tax, 
and whether it was not a fact that the 
scheme was approved by all the autho- 
rities connected with India; yet, in spite 
of that, it could not be carried out, and 
having discovered the obstacles to its 
being carried out, whether it would not 
be possible to remove them? The Eng- 
lish people were, he believed, anxious 
to do justice to India, and only desired 
to know how justice should be rendered; 
and it was a pertinent and practical part 
of the inquiry which he suggested to 
find out how the English people could 
be, he would not say more generous, but 
more just to India. He had principally 
confined his remarks to the military ex- 
penditure ; but it should not be supposed 
that there were not other departments, 
more especially in connection with Home 
charges, in which expenditure could be 
cut down. He could give many ex- 
amples, but would mention two only. 
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One was the subject of pensions granted 
by the Government of India. It was 
surely time that that subject was re- 
considered. Then, again, in 1856 the 
cost of printing to India was £90,000, 
a few years later it was £230,000, while 
at the present moment it amounted to no 
less than £430,000 a-year. India was 
too poor to bear that kind of extra- 
vagance; but the fact was, the whole 
expenditure of India was framed in 
days when the idea prevailed that India 
was the richest country in the world, 
while it was now known that she was 
not only not the richest, but was actually 
one of the poorest. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that to spend an unneces- 
sary shilling of Indian money produced 
more bad consequences than to spend 
unnecessarily a pound of English money. 
So desperate, indeed, were the financial 
straits of India that, in order to obtain 
the insignificant sum of £300,000, the 
Indian Government were about to in- 
crease the salt duty 40 per cent, and 
that in districts in which the people of 
India were only beginning to raise their 
heads from the consequences of a great 
calamity. Salt was as much a necessary 
of life as the food they ate or the air 
they breathed, and yet they were about 
to increase the duty on salt in the case 
of people still bearing the marks of 
starvation. The evidence against such 
an increase of duty was overwhelming. 
He would give only two out of many 
high authorities against the adoption of 
such a course. Lord Lawrence stated 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons that in no circumstances 
should the duty on salt be increased ; 
and Lord Hobart, speaking several years 
since, said that a then recent increase of 
the salt duty showed conclusively in its 
result that it not only decreased the 
consumption of salt by human beings, 
but that it diminished its use in agricul- 
ture, producing thereby cattle disease. 
He proved that increasing the duty 
caused a decline in the consumption of 
salt, by showing that an increase of 18 
per cent in the duty only produced an 
increase of 12 per cent in the revenue. 
He knew it would be said that one of 
the objects in view was to equalize 
the salt duties. Well, if they wanted 
‘to equalize the duties, they ought to 
do it by reducing instead of raisin 

them. When it was remembere 

that to obtain £300,000 they had to 
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resort to the salt duty, and to in- 
crease it in the case of the very 
poorest peasants and ryots, surely 
nothing could show more strongly the 
necessity that existed for setting them- 
selves to work with a view to find out 
how they could save that sum by 
economy instead of raising it by taxa- 
tion. He quite agreed with what the 
noble Lord had said as to the pressure 
which was brought to bear on the Go- 
vernment of India to incur vast expen- 
diture in the construction of public 
works. When it was stated that ex- 
penditure on irrigation works would yield 
a return of 70 or 80 per cent, why, he 
asked, did not the capitalists and com- 
mercial men of large means who made 
those assertions embark their money in 
so splendid an enterprise? He strongly 
deprecated any partizan feeling in dis- 
cussing the question whether railways 
or works of irrigation were the better 
calculated to yield a profitable return 
and to prevent the recurrence of famine. 
He was quite aware that railways had 
done great things for India; but, on the 
other hand, the railways had not 
paid, and in the same way some irriga- 
tion works had been disastrous failures, 
while some, no doubt, had been attended 
with success. Every figure that had 
been brought forward by the Under 
Secretary for India with regard to 
irrigation schemes could be proved by a 
reference to official documents before the 
House. He believed that it could be 
shown that out of £9,000,000 that had 
been spent by the Indian Government 
on irrigation schemes of their own 
design and construction, there was not 
one that was paying 1 per cent, and 
many that were not paying their work- 
ing expenses. The noble Lord the 
Under Secretary had alluded to the 
case of the Orissa irrigation works, and 
it was a well-known fact that owing to 
the great pressure brought to bear upon 
the Government of India they were in- 
duced to purchase those works, not 
at the price at which the shares of the 
Company were quoted on the London 
market—namely, at 60, at which price 
they were unsaleable, but at their par 
value of £100. If any such pressure 
were brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment of India in the future he hoped 
they would be sufficiently strong to 
resist it, or that if they did not the 
House of Commons would have its at- 
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tention called to the matter. He joined 
his humble testimony as to the zeal and 
ability which were shown by all the offi- 
cials in India in relation tothe famine, 
and the devotion displayed by the people 
generally. He believed it was the set- 
tled determination of the House to spare 
no effort to prevent the recurrence of 
these visitations, which had produced to 
the people of our great Dependency 
unspeakable woe and suffering, which 
they had borne with great patience and 
calm resignation. The hon. Member 


concluded by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words, 
‘and further to inquire into the best means to 
be adopted to prevent the recurrence or to miti- 
gate the intensity of famines in India; and 
whether by greater economy, specially with re- 
gard to military and other charges which are 
under the control of the Home authorities, a 
fund for the relief of famines may not be pro- 
vided without subjecting the people of India to 
such burdensome taxation as will be imposed 
upon them by the contemplated increase of the 
salt duty.” —(Mr. Faweett.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, I am not 
about to address the House at anylength, 
but after the part which I have taken in 
Indian matters, and after some of the 
observations made by the noble Lord, I 
do not wish to abstain altogether from 
speaking on this occasion. First, then, 
I should like to say, with regard to the 
Motion and the Amendment, that I think 
both of them are open to very consider- 
able objection. The Motion is for 

“a Select Committee to inquire into and 
report as to the me 4 of constructing 
pat Works in India with money raised on 
oan. 

The Motion has nothing whatever to do 
with any particular class of public works; 
it does not refer in any way to the ques- 
tion which has lately very much excited 
the public mind and feeling as to the 
causes of famine, or as to the mode in 
which famines may be prevented. It 
applies, I presume, to all public works 
in India, and it is simply this question, 
whether it is expedient, in constructing 
public works, that the money should be 
raised on loan. Now, that does not 
appear to me to meet the requirements 
of the case which is before the public; 
and I think it would have been much 
better if the Committee could have been 
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confined to the question as to which I 
think the House now is—and I am quite 
sure the public in connection with Indian 
matters is—now thinking. Then I come 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), and I object 
to the Amendment on the ground that it 
would overload the Committee with so 
much subject-matter of inquiry, that I 
think the objection of the noble Lord 
was quite well-founded, and that you 
might carry on that Committee for two 
or three Sessions of Parliament, and 
probably get no Report at all. But the 
main question which I thought we were 
going to consider—that is, what should 
be done with reference to famines— 
would be almost, if not altogether, lost 
sight of in the multitudinous and pro- 
longed inquiry which the hon. Member 
for Hackney wishes to force the House 
to enter into. Now, on these grounds I 
should object to both the Motion and 
the Amendment—not that the Motion of 
the Under Secretary may not be of some 
use; but I think it would have been a 
great deal better if the Reference were 
worded differently, and the attention of 
the Committee kept more distinctly to 
the question of famines, and of what 
can be done to prevent the recurrence of 
them in future. The noble Lord has 
made some—I will not say attack on me 
—remarks which I have no doubt he 
thought himself quite justifiedin making ; 
but he has not had so much to do as I 
have with out-of-door agitations. I can 
tell him, from my own experience, that 
nothing has been more common for the 
last 40 years than to hear denunciations 
of out-door agitation from the Ministerial 
Bench. There has been scarcely a single 
- question agreed to by Parliament 

uring that period that has not been 
agreed to mainly in consequence of politi- 
cal agitation outside. Of course, the noble 
Lord is entitled to his opinion whether 
the statements made during an agitation 
and during the public discussions which 
arise are justifiable or not. The matter 
which we are now discussing is one upon 
which we may quite expect to have great 
mistakes and great exaggerations, be- 
cause the country about which we are 
talking is a great many thousand miles 
away; and I find that gentlemen who 
have lived in India for 20, 30, or even 
40 years, and have been concerned in 
the government of India, differ about 
almost every Indian question. Ono man 
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has lived in the South of India, and 
another in the North, and they have 
been as far away from each other as we 
are from Italy. One speaks of what he 
saw in his neighbourhood, and the other 
of what he saw in his, and their evidence 
conflicts, and it is difficult to come to the 
truth upon any matter. I think, there- 
fore, we may make some allowance for 
persons who discuss this question of India, 
and I think there will be exaggerations 
and mistakes. But now as to the cause 
of this debate. Whatisit? Why is it 
the noble Lord has brought this question 
before us to-night? If the famine in 
Madras had not happened, we should not 
have heard of this Cocomnittis, We have 
heard of this Committee, but the Commit- 
tee, apparently, is to say nothing about 
the famine. There is an inconsequence in 
this which the House might correct, and 
which the noble Lord ought to allow to 
be corrected. I think there is little use 
in this Committee unless it directs its 
attention to the special question which 
has caused it to be appointed, and unless 
it endeavours to ascertain how it is that 
so many millions of persons during the 
last 10 years—and they are to be counted 
by millions—have died by famine. Talk 
of “this savage and destructive war” 
now waging in the East of Europe—we 
hear of thousands being slaughtered ; 
but all that that war has done, and all 
that the wars of the last ten years have 
done, has not been equal in the destruc- 
tion of human life to the destruction 
caused by the famines which have 
occurred in the great Dependency of the 
English Crown in India. That is a 
question of some importance, and why 
should this Committee not be appointed 
for the express purpose of ascertaining 
from such evidence as we can get in 
England, and, if necessary, such as we 
can get from India, how it is that after 
so many years of possession—100 years 
of possession—of this very part of the 
country, still we have got no further 
than this, that there is a drought, and 
then famine? There is no failure of 
water, except at particular times, and 
over a particular district? But take the 
year through, almost without exception, 
in India there is far more water than is 
necessary there for what is required for 
the cultivation of the soil, yet almost no 
step has been taken to provide irrigation 
works. We hear that there has been 
£9,000,000 or £16,000,000 spent on 
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such works. What is that in India? 
The town of Manchester alone with 
a population of 500,000 has spent 
£2,000,000 already, and is coming to 
Parliament now to ask to be allowed to 
spend £3,500,000 more—that will be 
£5,500,000—to supply the population of 
that town and its immediate surround- 
ings with pure water, and a sufficient 
quantity of it. But in India we have 
200,000,000 of population subject to the 
English Government, and with a vast 
supply of rainfall, and great rivers 
running through it, with the means— 
as I believe there are the means—of 
abundant irrigation, and still the whole 
sum expended has been only £16,000,000. 
We have heard some other authorities 
say it is £20,000,000; but be it 
£16,000,000 or £20,000,000, what is it 
when we consider the vast extent of the 
country, and the greatness of the need ? 
I remember years ago that Sir James 
Hogg, the Chairman of the East India 
Company, and the late Mr. Mangles, 
stood up in this House and insisted that 
the Indian Government had not failed 
in its duty with regard to the public 
works in India. I showed then—that 
was in 1856 or 1857—that the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester had, during the 
preceding 14 years, spent more in public 
works for the good ofits own population 
than the East India Company had spent 
in the same 14 years throughout the 
whole of the vast territories which were 
subjected to their care or to their neglect. 
Now, I have no doubt whatever, not- 
withstanding what has been said, and 
notwithstanding what may be said, of 
the condition of their finances, it is the 
duty of the Indian Government in some 
way, if possible, to find aremedy; but if 
not possible, of course famine must come 
and the doomed must die; but I believe 
it is possible, and I will not rely on the 
authority of Sir Arthur Cotton alone ; 
but if hon. Members will take that book 
which the noble Lord quoted from, they 
will find there the evidence—I was 
going to say of scores of eminent men— 
as to what ought to be done, and what 
may be done in India. There is the 
evidence of Colonel Chesney, in which 
he shows how much may be done, and 
how much has been neglected in regard 
to the question of irrigation. The noble 
Lord stated that the Secretary of State 
for India had ordered an inquiry to be 
made in India as to some matters having 
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regard to the further pe crege of works 
of irrigation. What I want, and what 
Sir Arthur Cotton wants, is, not that 
you should believe me—for I am no 
authority on the matter—or even that 
you should believe him, but that you 
should have a fair and full inquiry on 
the spot. You have a great Govern- 
ment in Calcutta, and you have what is 
called a Government in other parts of 
India. Surely it would be possible in 
all parts of India to have a complete 
scientific inquiry and engineering report 
of what is possible to be done; and 
some great plan might be devised, not, 
erhaps, to be immediately carried out, 
but to be looked forward to as a por- 
tion of the duty of the Government of 
India towards the people of India. If 
that Commission be appointed, and if 
its purpose be such as I have indicated, 
then it may possibly be said that this 
Committee which we are about to 
appoint need not go into these ques- 
tions. But I fear, from the terms in 
which the Committee is moved, that 
when hon. Members get into the Com- 
mittee they will find that they have a 
vast problem before them; the terms 
are so vague that it will be scarcely 
possible to keep the Committee within 
any bounds; while if the terms were 
such as I think necessary they would 
simply inquire into the desirability of 
irrigation works for the prevention of 
famine. The hon. Member for Hackney 
has asked a Question which other persons 
have asked—Why is it that if some of 
these schemes will pay 70 or 80 per cent, 
the wet ge of Manchester, or the City of 
London or elsewhere, with capital to 
employ, do not go to India and establish 
these great works, and put in their 
ee this great profit? I will tell the 

on. Gentleman why they will not do it. 
There are no people in this country who 
will form public companies and expend 
money in India without a guarantee 
from the Government. There are cir- 
cumstances which make it very doubtful 
whether it would be wise for any man to 
do it. He had better do it, he thinks, 
in almost any other country than India. 
The Indian Government does not like 
these independent companies. It acts 
partly upon the traditions of the old 
Company. The Indian Government 
objects to the expenditure of English 
money which is not under their control. 
The noble Lord knows quite well that 
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only last year a deputation waited upon 
the Secre of State for India to ask 
permission that the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
who was represented here by Sir 
Salar Jung, should be at liberty to bor- 
row money in England for the purpose 
of making a railway about 200 miles 
long in his country. The Indian Go- 
vernment objects. I doubt very much 
whether Sead Salisbury objects; but the 
Indian Government objects. They say— 
‘‘No; we will make the railway for you 
if you like; or, if you can make it out 
of your own funds, you can construct 
it.” But I suppose Sir Salar Jung 
would say, if he said exactly what he 
thought—‘‘ No; I have not the funds to 
make it for myself or for my Govern- 
ment, and I do not wish you to make it 
and get more absolute possession of my 
country than you have now, and diminish 
in any degree what I have now—an 
independent position in India; but I 
can go to London, and there find 
— of people who will trust the 

overnment of Hyderabad; and I can 
raise a million sterling for the purpose 
of making this railway of 200 miles 
long, which will enable me to commu- 
nicate from Hyderabad with the line 
that runs from Bombay to Calcutta, 
and at the same time to carry a branch 
railway through extensive coal fields 
that promise to be of the greatest value.” 
Sir Salar Jung makes that proposition, 
and the Indian Government say—‘ No, 
we will not give you liberty to borrow 
money. English capitalists may think 
they have security enough in the Go- 
vernment of the Nizam; but we do not 
wish that English capitalists in London 
should have possession of a railway track 
in your country, or the influence it would 
give them in your State. Therefore, 
unless you can make it out of your own 
funds, or allow us to make it, the popu- 
lation of the State must be deprived of 
the great advantage of this railway.” 
Now that is a specimen of the narrow, 
jealous, and miserable spirit in which 
this Government acts; and it is that 
which makes it impossible for capitalists 
in England to go to India and lay out 
their money in great works of irrigation 
unless they have the sanction of the 
Government. I have no doubt that if 
it were possible to bring all the facts 
connected with the Madras scheme before 
the House, it would be shown that a 
very large portion of the fault, whatever 
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it is, of the failure of that scheme has 
been the mismanagement of the Govern- 
ment in connection with it. However, 
I do not wish now to go into it. Every- 
body must admit the tremendous diffi- 
culties which any Government must have 
in managing the affairs of that vast 
country and its population of 200,000,000 
persons. I admit that; and therefore, 
perhaps, it is not reasonable or just that 
one should bring strong’ charges against 
men who, I dare say, do the best they 
can in their position, but who fail in 
much that they do. The noble Lord 
quoted two or three cases in which irri- 
gation had failed. There may be works 
of irrigation that may pay nothing to 
the Government, but which will save the 
lives of their people; and I do not like 
to hear the Secretary of State or the 
Under Secretary, in discussing this ques- 
tion, always treat it as if it were a 
shopkeeper in London or a merchant in 
Manchester who was considering whe- 
ther he should open another shop or 
another mercantile house. It is not 
exactly in that spirit in which the ques- 
tion should be dealt with. I believe 
there are many cases in India in which, 
probably, it would not be possible for 
the Government to say—‘‘ We shall get 
10 per cent out of the expenditure of 
£1,000,000,” but a year afterwards 
they might say that the expenditure of 
that £1,000,000 had saved 
1,000,000 of human lives ; and therefore 
it might be worth while for the Govern- 
ment, as a clear duty, to expend that 
£1,000,000 in that work. I do not 
know that I have any more to say than 
this. If the noble Lord intends that the 
Committee shall thoroughly examine 
this question, and if they can do anything 
in India, it should be done by a Com- 
mission in India. I do not ask them 
to take my opinion, or the opinion of 
Sir Arthur Cotton. But Sir Arthur 
Cotton lived 45 years in India. He 
has more information in connection 
with works of irrigation in India than 
any other engineer. He has given the 
attention of a lifetime to them; he is a 
man of the most undoubted honour, and 
of the highest character; he believes 
absolutely what he says as to what is 
necessary to be done and what may be 
done. I confess I think it will be diffi- 
cult—almost impossible—after discuss- 
ing this question with him, not to come 
to the opinion that his authority is one 
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which ought to have great weight with 
the House. He is willing to say—I 
have myself heard him say—that there 
have been many mistakes made—there 
have been mistakes in the railroads, in 
the irrigation works; but that if famine 
comes from want of water, clearly to get 
rid of famine you must have water. You 
cannot have water except by works of 
irrigation. You have the rain from 
Heaven ; you have the great rivers; and 
ou have a great Government, which 
as conquered the country, and which, 
having conquered it, at least ought to 
exercise all the powers of its intellect 
for the purpose of saving its people 
from this suffering and this ruin, and 
ought to save this country and this Par- 
liament from the degradation and hu- 
miliation of allowing it to be known 
throughout the world that millions of 
the subjects of the Crown in India, in 
the course of 10 years, perish by famine, 
which great engineers and men of 
character and experience say positively 
might altogether have been prevented. 
Str GEORGECAMPBELL considered 
that the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) had made out some case for 
inquiry into the military and other 
charges which were under the control 
of the Home authorities, if it were only 
that statements on the subject had been 
made by high official authority in India, 
and that the educated Natives of India 
had been led to think that there ought 
to be such an inquiry; but the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary for India was 
right in saying that such an addition 
to his Motion as that proposed by the 
hon. Member for Hackney would make 
the inquiry which he proposed too large, 
and therefore he would recommend his 
hon. Friend rather to move for a separate 
Committee to inquire into all those im- 
aera questions which he had brought 
efore the House. He would not enter 
into the question whether or not irri- 
gation works in general were good, 
right, or proper in themselyes—that 
would be for the proposed Committee 
to decide—but having had much per- 
sonal experience in regard to several 
of the works of which the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary for India (Lord 
George Hamilton) had referred, he 
thought it his duty to support him in 
several of his statements. He felt bound 
to point out the utterly unreliable charac- 
ter of the reports of Sir Arthur Cotton. 
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That gentleman _— _ i _ 
ve at respect, but he was in thi 
malin: “ehal unreliable. Though he 
did not doubt Sir Arthur Ootton’s 
honesty, he thought there was some 
truth in the saying regarding him that 
he had water on the brain. He was 
hopelessly enthusiastic, and had been 
carried away beyond all bounds of reason 
in his views, and was neither to bind nor 
to hold in his statements of what might 
be done if his recommendations were 
carried out. It was because of the reck- 
less manner in which he had set forth 
his views that he had prevailed with so 
many; but he (Sir George Campbell) was 
sorry that Sir Arthur Cotton had pre- 
vailed with the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). As 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, he had 
had experience of great public works 
which Sir Arthur Cotton had designed 
and forced upon the Government, and as 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinces he had also had experience of 
some of Sir Arthur’s projects. The 
noble Lord had stated the facts in 
regard to one or two of these when he 
said they never could return interest on 
the money expended on them, and that 
they had never extended over more 
than a limited area, or done more than 
a very limited amount of good. One of 
Sir Arthur’s projects was to create an 
enormous reservoir in the centre of 
India, to store water there during the 
rainy season, and to let it down on the 
country when drought prevailed. That 
scheme was submitted to him as Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 
He found that Sir Arthur Cotton had 
never been in the country where he pro- 
posed to place his reservoir, and had 
never obtained information in regard to 
it. He had simply taken a map, and 
having found that there were two or 
three rivers in the country, he had 
marked a circle on the map and said— 
‘‘You can make a large reservoir, a 
grand lake there.’’ They found that Sir 
Arthur Cotton had no dataon which to 
found his assertions. They obtained men 
to examine and work out these projects, 
but having gone into them they saw there 
were physical conditions which made it 
impossible to carry them into effect. 
That was the last he had heard of Sir 
Arthur Cotton, until he was resuscitated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham. There was another of 
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his jects equally wild. India and 
7 ay “Bir Arthur said, great 
countries. Water was the panacea for 
all evils, and it was the easiest thing 
possible to make a canal between the two 
countries. He was oblivious of the fact 
that between them there were mountains 
19,000 or 20,000 feet high, and when 
somebody pointed this out, he said it 
was the simplest thing in the world to 
make locks. While pointing out the un- 
reliability of Sir Arthur Cotton in these 
matters, he would admit that this was a 
at and important subject. It had 
een well said that some projects had 
been failures, but other projects might 
be successful. It was important that the 
eneral principle on which these might 
e grappled with should be inquired into 
and reported on by a Committee of the 
House. No doubt the details would 
need to{be investigated by a Commission 
in India, but as regarded the general 
rinciple a strong Committee of the 
ouse might take up the matter, and 
the Report would be one of a very 
valuable character. That was all he 
had to say in regard to the Motion before 
the House. He should just like to say 
one or two words in regard to the 
observations that fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham. 
He set forth that a large profit could be 
made out of public works in India if they 
were carried out by public companies, 
and that the reason that the works. were 
not undertaken was because the Govern- 
ment of India would not let these com- 
panies do it, but discouraged them, and 
did not give them fair play. That, he 
thought, wasthe gist of theright hon. Gen- 
tleman’s observations. He was sorry to 
pit himself against the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or to venture to contradict him in 
this matter ; but he must say it was not 
the fault of the Government if people 
abstained from starting companies and 
constructing works out of which they 
could not make a profit. Were there 
not tea companies in India? were there 
not coffee companies in India? and were 
there not jute and cotton and other 
companies there? Ordinary companies 
had been found profitable, and there 
was no reason to suppose that the Go- 
vernment had unfairly discouraged or 
hindered them. In the matter of taxa- 
tion, he thought the Government had 
given too much encouragement to com- 
panies at the expense of the poor people 
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of India. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
was not justified in saying that the people 
of this country could not form companies 
and send money to India to work out 
their projects. They had done so in many 
cases. They had not done so in the 
case of irrigation works, because money 
invested in this way had been lost or 
only recouped from the Government 
by means which the hon. Member for 
Hackney had alluded to, and they 
were not satisfied that it would now 
yield 80 or 100 per cent as Sir Arthur 
Cotton had asserted. He did not 
know whether he should touch upon 
another matter which the right hon. 
Gentleman had introduced into this 
debate —the proposal that Sir Salar 
Jung should raise a loan in this coun- 
try to construct public works. He 
(Sir George Campbell) thought the 
Government of India had exercised a 
wise discretion in not allowing this. It 
was all very well saying he had come 
there as a public-spirited man. His 
object was to create a financial interest 
in this country, and there were other 
reasons behind. The Legislature of this 
country had, indeed, exercised a wise 
discretion, looking to the intrigues in 
India, the financial adventurers and 
other adventurers that tried there to get 
hold of Native Princes, in saying that no 
European should lend money to Native 
Princes without sanction. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The Govern- 
ment did allow it in one case. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, they 
had in a particular case, and they might 
allow it in another case, but if the 
Government had thought fit to allow it, 
and capitalists went to India with the 
permission of the Government at home 
and lost their money, they would come to 
the Government and say—‘‘ You permit- 
ted and sanctioned these loans, and you 
are bound to see them paid,” and whe- 
ther their arguments were right or wrong 
they would put pressure on the Govern- 
ment to cause that money to be re-paid. 
This had convinced him that the Govern- 
ment did wisely in not permitting loans 
to be made to Native Princes, which 
would be an eternal burden upon their 
posterity. If the principle were once 
sanctioned that Native Princes were to be 
free to raise loans, the result would be 
that many of them would soon be in 
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—they would be large sums till 
dia wontons were pledged, and till 
their countries were in that position 
that their finances were hopelessly em- 
barrassed, and then the burden was 
liable to be thrown over into the hands 
of our Government. He thought the 
Government did wisely in considering, 
before sanction was given to such loans, 
whether the object was to promote 
public works, or whether there was some 
ulterior object. At the same time, he 
admitted this was a great and difficult 
subject, and had been brought somewhat 
a, before them. He thought 
it right that the House should suspend 
its judgment in regard to Sir Salar Jung, 
mer not be led away by the great 
authority of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham. Many things would crop 
up connected with this subject before 
long, and a suspension of judgment was 
the more necessary. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he hoped 
the House would not be tempted by the 
numerous and collateral issues which 
had been raised to wander too far away 
from the main subject. The question 
raised by this Motion and Amendment 
was whether it would be expedient to 
appoint a Select Committee on Public 
Works in India, and what would be the 
best order of reference to that Commit- 
tee? He hoped the House would not 
elect to into the larger question 
which had 1 been raised by the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett). It appeared 
to him (Mr. Grant Duff) that the ques- 
tion raised on the Motion of the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) was a 
sufficiently wide one to occupy the Com- 
mittee for a considerable amount of 
time. He would only suggest to the 
noble Lord that, considering all that 
had recently passed out-of-doors, it 
might not be unwise to introduce into 
his ‘Motion some words which would 
show that the Indian Government and 
the House were especially anxious for 
the avoidance of famine in India. He 
might, for example, add to the Motion 
es them, without in any way vary- 
ing its purport, these words— 

“ And especially into such works as may be 
adapted to prevent the recurrence or mitigate 
the intensity of famines in India.”’ 

He gathered that the object of the 
noble Lord and the Government was to 
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raise before the Committee the large 
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question that had so often been agitated 
with reference to the railways and irri- 
gation works in India, and it appeared 
to him most desirable that that question 
should be raised, and that Parliament 
should thoroughly understand the prin- 
ciples upon which irrigation works and 
railway works had recently been made 
in India, and the manner in which they 
had been paid for. He thought it 
highly important and most advantageous 
to the Indian authorities to have the 
principles upon which they had been 
working submitted to the best financiers 
in this House, who might bring to 
bear upon the discussion experience 
gained in other fields of public busi- 
ness, and who did not look at the 
matter with purely Indian eyes. But he 
could not think that any advantage 
would be obtained by going into the 
wide question as to how the recurrence 
of famines was best to be averted. He 
thought if they stuck to the question re- 
lating to railways and irrigation works 
they would cover a sufficiently wide sub- 
ject. Inquiries as to the prevention of 
famines must be carried on in India, and 
even there they would branch into many 
local inquiries which would have to be 
carried on in different parts of India. 
If they were to attempt, in this country, 
to go into the many details necessary, 
the very acutest men would be puzzled 
with them, and no result would be 
arrived at. Very possibly the end would 
be that the Committee would not report 
at all, but merely give the evidence. 
That was the melancholy fate of the 
Committee appointed in 1871, which sat 
for three years. The first year was use- 
fully employed, part of the second year 
was also usefully employed; but after 
that the Committee got involved in so 
many details and so many minuti, that 
it exhausted itself, and did nothing but 
lose the time of its Members, the time 
of the witnesses called, and the time of 
the officials in the India Office. He 
trusted they would not again see a 
spectacle of this sort, but that. the 
Government would keep a very clear 
and definite question before the Com- 
mittee. All that he would suggest was 
the addition of a few words at the 
end of the Motion of the noble Lord, 
namely— 

“ Especially such works as may be adapted to 
prevent the recurrence or mitigate the intensity 
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Gznzrat Sr: GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had heard with regret the 
remarks which the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary for India, had made 
with reference to Sir Arthur Cotton. 
Having had many years’ acquaintance 
with Sir Arthur Cotton, and, having ex- 
amined the works which he had made 
in Madras, he could say that, so far from 
Sir Arthur Cotton being justly charge- 
able with the mistakes attributed to him, 
he believed him to be entirely free from 
blame. Standing up before the House 
he would say that he did not believe 
that a singe work which Sir Arthur 
Cotton had executed had ever been a 
failure. Sir Arthur Cotton was a man 
of mighty genius; he was a man who 
had done much for the people; he had 
been a great benefactor to India, and his 
name would go down to peery as one 
who had done great things for that 
country. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
had attacked Sir Arthur Cotton; but he 
would say that if the hon. Gentleman 
had known Sir Arthur Cotton and his 
great services as well as he and those 
who had worked with him did, he would 
never have given utterance to the cen- 
sure he had passed upon him. When 
the investigation was made by the Com- 
mittee which he hoped would be made, 
it would be found that there was no 
ground for some of the particular charges 
that had been made against Sir Arthur 
Cotton. The UnderSecretary had madere- 
marks about the Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany, with the view of throwing on Sir 
Arthur Cotton the blame of failure. But 
it was the Government itself which as- 
signed to the company the particular 
works to be undertaken, and he believed 
it could be proved that they had not 
shown good faith to the Madras Irriga- 
tion Company. No doubt, great mis- 
takes had been made; but the mistakes 
and bad management were greatly due, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham had said, to the Go- 
vernment themselves. He believed that 
if Sir Richard Temple, a man of great 
independence and integrity, and quite 
capable of judging about these matters, 
were examined before the Select Com- 
mittee it was proposed to appoint, he 
would show that there was great mis- 
management on the part of the Govern- 
ment officers. In many parts of the 
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large number of tanks in the Madras 
Presidency were thoroughly out of re- 
pair. There wasin the Madras Presi- 
dency only one irrigation work which 
Sir Richard Temple asked the Govern- 
ment to carry out. This project, if 
carried into effect, would have cost only 
£270,000, and after all expenses had been 
paid, the Government would have de- 
rived from the work an annual revenue 
of £25,000. The Government of India 
and the Secretary of State came to the 
conclusion that this work was not yet 
matured, although the Papers laid be- 
fore the House of Commons in 1870 
showed that the project was matured in 
all its details. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that after the satisfactory tone of the 
debate, he should not detain the House 
with many remarks. He thought there 
was some amount of force in the objec- 
tion raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham as to the 
terms of Reference which he had pro- 
posed, and which might not be under- 
stood out-of-doors to be applicable to the 
mitigation or prevention of famines. He 
himself thought that the Reference was 
sufficiently large as it stood, but he 
should not object to add certain words 
tomake that pointclearerif the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney would withdraw. his 
Amendment. In that case, he would pro- 
pose that the Motion should be in the 
following terms :— 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into and report as to the expediency of 
constructing Public Works in India with money 
raised on loan, both as regards financial results 
and the prevention of famine.” 


As to the scope of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State for 
India, he might explain that its duty 
was to inquire, not merely into the irri- 
gation works in Madras, but also into 
the various measures adopted for the 
relief of the poor ; and also, as far as pos- 
sible, to collect evidence on those points of 
famine administration on which there 
was a difference of opinion between the 
Madras Government and the Supreme 
Government. In addition to this, the 


Commission was to inquire into the 
capacity of the ryots to dig wells and 
tanks, and to suggest means by which 
the construction of such works might be 
expedited. He mentioned these circum- 
stances in order that it might not be 
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was to be a small and pettifogging 
inquiry. 

Mr. CHILDERS, after the explana- 
tion of the noble Lord, with whom he 
entirely concurred, hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hackney would 
not object to withdraw his Amendment. 
By the addition of the proposed words 
the greater part of his hon. Friend’s 
object would be attained. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that though 
the proposal, as it stood, did not touch 
a great deal of what he had in view, he 
would gladly accede to the request which 
had been made, and withdraw his 
Amendment. He thought, perhaps, it 
would be better to raise the question of 
military expenditure on another occa- 
sion. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


EAST INDIA (PUBLIC WORKS). 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
and report as to the expediency of constructing 
Public Works in India with money raised on 
loan, both as regards financial results and the 
prevention of famine.” —(Lord George Hiamilton.) 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorp KENSINGTON (for Mr. Anam) 
moved that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed, 

‘to control the arrangements of the Kitchen 
and Refreshment Rooms, in the department of 
the Serjeant at Arms attending this House :’’— 
Mr. Apam, Mr. Dicx, Sir Wiu1am Harr 
Dyxz, Mr. Epwarps, Mr. Gotpyry, Captain 
Hayter, Lord Kenstncron, Mr. Munrz, Mr. 
Ricuarp Power, Mr. Sracroorz, and Sir 
Henry Wotrr. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Three be the quorum of the Com- 
mittee.” 


Mx. HARDCASTLE said, there was 
a very general feeling in the House that 
the kitchen and especially the wine de- 
—— were in an unsatisfactory state. 

e mentioned this matter on -behalf of 
those hon. Members who were from 
time to time compelled to dine in the 
House, and with the view of effecting a 
remedy he moved that the quorum 
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should consist of five instead of three 
persons. 


Amendment pro , to leave out 
the word ‘‘ Three,’ in order to insert 
the word “ Five,”—( Ur. Hardcastle, )— 
instead thereof. 


Lorp KENSINGTON assented to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘Three’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question, ‘That the word ‘Five’ 
be inserted, instead thereof,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That Five-be the quorum of 
the Committee. 


And, on January 24, Lord Henry Tuynne 
and Mr. Monx added. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—H0 io 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (METRO. 
POLIS) BILL—[Bu 14.] 


(Sir Charles W. Ditke, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Gordon, Colonel Beresford, Mr. Wiiliam 
Edward Forster.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, it would carry out the Report 
of the Committee of last Session on this 
subject. It was also recommended that 
the Committee should this year be re- 
appointed, to take into consideration the 
case with regard to the rest of the coun- 
try. He had accordingly moved for the 
re-appointment of the Committee, and it 
hat Een re-appointed. The case of Lon- 
don seemed to the Committee last year 
to stand alone, and all parties were 
agreed as to the necessity for the present 
Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


{Janvany 22, 1878} 
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PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—[Bux 77.] 
(Mr. Meldon, Mr. Henry.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MELDON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he would make only a few obser- 
vations, as the Bill he asked the 
House to read a second time was sub- 
stantially read last year, with this al- 
teration only—that certain objections 
to it were pointed out last Session, 
and he had tried by certain omissions to 
meet the objections that had been raised 
to it. He merely asked the House to 
approve of its second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, who had 
given Notice of his intention to move 
that the Bill be read a second time upon 
that day six months, said, he would not 
to-day move his Amendment; but when 
the Bill went into Committee he would 
move the omission of one of the clauses. 
He had no objection to the Registration 
Law of Ireland being assimilated to that 
of England, but he objected to its being 
carried further. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 13th February. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Select Committee appointed, “to whom shall 
be referred all Petitions presented to the House, 
with the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills; and that such Committee do classify and 
prepare abstracts of the same, in such form and 
manner as shall appear to them best suited to 
convey to the House all requisite information 
respecting their contents, and do report the same 
from time to time to the House; and that such 
Reports do in all cases set forth the number of 
Signatures to each Petition:—And that such 
Committee have power to direct the printing in 
extenso of such Petitions, or of such parts of 
Petitions, as shall appear to require it:—And 
that such Committee have power to report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to the 
House :”’—Committee nominated :—Sir CHar.es 
Forster, Sir Ucutrep Kay-Suurr.eworts, 
The O’Donocuvuz, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. M‘Lacan, 
Earl pe Grey, Viscount Macpurr, Lord 
Arruur Russgit, Mr. H. Corry, Mr. Caven- 
pish Bentinck, Mr. Reoinatp Yorkxgz, Sir 
Cuartes Russeit, Mr. Sanprorp, Mr. Smmonps, 
and Mr. Muiuottanp:— Three to be the 
quorum. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 
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Wednesday, 28rd January, 1878. 







MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuep—for Perth 
County, v. Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, ba- 
ronet, deceased. 

Pustic Brris—Second Reading—Public Parks 


(Scotland) [34]. 

Committee—Sale of Intoxitating Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) [44]—n.r. 

Committee — Report — Parliamentary Elections 


(Metropolis) Naas 
Withdrawn—Hypothec (Scotland) (No. 2) 
9}. 


[49] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
o.oo 


PUBLIC PARKS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Fortescue Harrison, Dr. Cameron, Mr, 
William Holns, Sir George Balfour, Sir 
Windham Anstruther.) 
[BILL 34.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FORTESCUE HARRISON, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, it was a measure to enable 
the corporations and public bodies in 
Scotland to acquire lands for the purpose 
of making parks and recreation grounds 
in Scotland for the benefit of the working 
and other classes in that country. There 
was no new principle in the Bill. It was 
exactly the same as the Bill which he in- 
troduced last year, and which the House 
then permitted to be read a second time. 
Unfortunately he had been unable to get 
it into Committee on that occasion, and 
the result was that he now asked the 
House to extend the same indulgence to 
him as it did last year by agreeing to 
the second reading. There was great 
need in Scotland for a measure of this 
character. In that country there were 
large towns containing great numbers of 
the working classes, without any recrea- 
tion grounds for the people. He had 
endeavoured by his Bill to place Scotland 
in the same favourable position in this 
respect as England. In fact, every 
clause in the Bill was already law in this 
coun He might mention that the 


Lord Advocate, as representing the Go- 
vernment, was not only willing that the 
measure should pass, but had afforded 
him valuable assistance in arranging its 
He would not further occupy 


clauses. 
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the time of the House, but merely move 
now that the Bill be read a second 
time, and reserve any further informa- 
tion it might be necessary to give until 
it was in Committee. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Fortescue Harrison.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he had last year 
opposed going into Committee on this 
Bill for a number of reasons, which he 
need not now explain. On the present 
occasion, however, he did not intend to 
offer any objection to the second reading 
of the measure. He thought that, on 
the whole, the Bill was necessary and 
desirable; but, at the same time, there 
were some of its provisions which would 
require, in his opinion, to be modified in 
Committee. Certain of its clauses were 
perfectly proper, those, for instance, 
which referred to cases in which lands 
could be taken by compulsion ; but in 
connection with which, notwithstanding 
the compulsion, there must be proper 
notice given by advertisement and other- 
wise. In cases, however, where land 
was proposed to be taken by agreement, 
no provision was made for advertisements, 
and thus an opportunity might be offered 
for jobbery on the part of town com- 
missioners or town councillors, in 
burghs in Scotland. He did not mean 
to say in a general way that parties in 
Scotland were disposed to jobbery ; but 
it would be well if no opportunity was 
given for it, but a sub-section of Clause 6 
stated that no notice was required in 
cases where land was to be taken by 
agreement. In the same clause, in 
another sub-section, when property 
belonged to two or more owners in com- 
mon, it was proposed that it should be 
sufficient to serve three of them with 
notice ; but those three might be obscure 
persons not likely to take any interest in 
the subject, and they might act in opposi- 
tion to the interests of the majority. 
Practically speaking, a notice to three 
only might be giving no notice at all. 
That, therefore, was an objectionable 
feature, and should be amended. Then, 
again, power was given to town councils 
to let land to private persons on lease, 
and no provision was made that that 
should be at a fair rent. An Amendment 
should be introduced in that clause, 
making it imperative that the rent to be 
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given by the person who took the land 
from the town council should be fair and 
reasonable. He would go further, and 
would say that if afterwards it could be 
shown that the land was not let for a 
fair rent, the lease should become null 
and void, and the person who took the 
lease should not be able to take advan- 
tage under it. There must always be a 
certain amount of temptation to town 
councillors to be friendly to their con- 
nections and political friends. In passing 
Actsof this nature, the Legislature should 
guard very strictly against the possibility 
of anything unfair or unreasonable in 
the way of the rates being aggrieved for 
the benefit of certain parties. Clause 10 
gave power to the council to charge the 
rates with the expenses that were legiti- 
mate under the Act as carried into opera- 
tion. That would be perfectly legitimate 
if the Bill were to be carried into opera- 
tion, but if a town council made an 
application for certain powers, and that 
application proved to be unsuccessful, 
presumably from some fault of their 
own, the members of such a body should 
be made liable for the charge, which 
should not in such a case be put upon 
the rates. If the Bill were carried into 
force, then the expenses should be borne 
by the ratepayers; but there was always 
the possibility to be guarded against 
that the solicitor of a town council might 
encourage his friends in it to involve 
themselves in an application which was 
untenable and uncalled for, and it would 
only be fair that a council in framing 
any project under a Bill of this sort 
should have clearly before their eyes the 
risks which were being incurred. Another 
objectionable provision of the Bill was 
that which gave power to add to taxa- 
tion for the purpose of making public 
parks. This was an important point— 
much too serious and important to be 
carried into operation under a Provisional 
Order. Of course places of recreation 
were very good in their way, but they 
might entail upon the ratepayers an 
amount of expense which it would not 
be desirable for them to bear. Certainly 
it should not fall upon them without 
their opinion being asked upon the sub- 
ject. The application might be made 
when no election was pending, and in 
that case the ratepayers had no oppor- 
tunity, except at considerable trouble 
and cost, of disputing the dictum of the 
town council, and the property of the 
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borough might be mo: ed to a serious 
poet for all time > eee He would 
not, however, make any Motion against 
the second reading. 

Tue LORDADVOCATEsaid,heshould 
offer no opposition whatever to the pass- 
ing of the Bill, which he believed would 
be a useful one. It was framed very 
much upon the lines of the English 
Statute, the Public Health Act, 38 & 
39 Vict., and would upon the whole, he 
thought, be found serviceable in Scotland. 
But in the working of the English mea- 
sure some limitations had suggested 
themselves as necessary and desirable, 
and it might be requisite to move Amend- 
ments in that direction when the Bill 
was in Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


HYPOTHEC (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
(Sir George Balfour, Mr. Laing, Mr. Barclay.) 
[BILL 49.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( General Sir George Balfour.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that in 
connection with the measure he desired 
to direct Mr. Speaker’s attention to a 
_ of Order. Leave had been given 

y the House to the hon. and gallant 
Member (Sir George Balfour) to intro- 
duce a Bill on the subject of Hypothec, 
for which Bill another had since been 
substituted, and had only been delivered 
to hon. Members that morning. He 
wished to inquire whether it was in 
Order for the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to ask the House to give a second 
reading to a Bill which he had not ob- 
tained leave to introduce, and which had 
not been read a first time? 

Mr. SPEAKER replied that he had 
noticed that some material alterations 
had been made in the Bill. Hon. 
Members might make clinical or verbal 
alterations in Bills, but it would not be 
in Order for an hon. Member to move 
the second reading of a Bill which, 
although bearing the same title, differed 
materially and substantially from the 
measure which he obtained leave to 
introduce. The Bill which the hon. and 
gallant Member now asked the House to 














read the second time, was not the one 
which he was allowed to introduce, and 
therefore the only course open to him was 
to withdraw the Order for the second 
reading of the Bill, and to ask leave to 
introduce a Bill in substitution for it. 

Genera Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that under the circumstances he 
would withdraw the altered Bill, and 
move the second reading of the one which 
he had originally introduced. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS suggested 
that the course which the hon. and 
gallant Member orig to take would 
be as far out of Order as his original 
proposal that the House should read a 
second time a Bill which he had substi- 
tuted for the one he had leave to intro- 
duce. He submitted that the proper 
course to pursue, would be to move to 
discharge the present Order, and to give 
Notice for leave to introduce another 


Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the proper 
course open to the hon. and gallant 
Member was to move that the Order for 
second reading be discharged, and then, 
if he thought fit, to move for leave to 
introduce the amended Bill which had 
been delivered to hon. Members. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that if he was not permitted to go 
on with the present Bill he should desire 
to move the second reading of the first 
Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he had 
already ruled that it was not in Order, 
under the circumstances, to proceed with 
the first Bill. The proper course would 
be to move to discharge the present 
Order, and to ask leave to introduce 
another Bill. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it was unfortu- 
nate that the Bill (No. 2) had only been 
circulated to hon. Members that morning. 
It was still more a matter of regret that 
his hon. and gallant Friend should not 
be allowed to proceed with the discus- 
sion of his first Bill upon its merits. It 
was a more comprehensive measure 
than any Bill previously before them. 
[‘* Order, order !?? ] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the House 
was dealing with a point of Order, and 
it would be clearly out of Order to pro- 
ceed with any discussion upon the merits 
of a Bill until that question was disposed 
of. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR: 
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permission, that the Order for the second 
reading of this Bill be discharged. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—[Buu 44.] 
(Zhe O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. 
Redmond.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Zhe O’ Conor Don.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Preamble postponed. 


Tue O’CONOR DON moved that 
the Chairman do report Progress, as he 
did not consider it would be fair to pro- 
ceed with the Bill in the absence of the 
Chief Secretary and many Members who 
were deeply interested in the measure, 
and who had stated their intention to 
move Amendments in Committee. He 
had moved the House into Committee 
mainly to prevent an unnecessary debate 
upon the question of Mr. Speaker leaving 
the Chair. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday, 13th February. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (METRO- 
POLIS) BILL—[Burt 14.] 

(Sir. Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Gordon, Colonel Beresford, Mr, William 
Edward Forster.) 

COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS wished to 
say one word in reference to this Bill. 
He thought that some time should be 
allowed to elapse before the next stage 
of the Bill was taken, on the ground 





Then, Sir, I now beg to move, with your 
Mr. Speaker 


that the Attorney General had an 
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Amendment to propose in it. He had 
not opposed either the second reading 
of the Bill or the going into Committee 
upon it; but he thought it was a measure 
to which the attention of the Attorney 
General should be directed. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he desired to meet the convenience of 
the right hon. Gentleman; but he might 
state that the Attorney General had seen 
the provisions of the Bill and had offered 
no objection to them, and that it was a 
measure upon which all the Metropolitan 
Members were agreed. The Bill merely 
carried out the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of last Session. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
believed that the Attorney General had 
seen the -Bill, but he (Mr. Assheton 
Cross) wished to consult him in refer- 
ence to some of its provisions before the 
Report. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Wednesday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 24th January, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament —'The 
Lord Ranfurly, after the death of his Brother. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — STATE- 
MENT BY HER-MAJESTY’S GOVERN- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
in the absence of my noble Friend who 
leads the Opposition in your Lordships’ 
House (Earl Granville), I rise to put a 
Question to the noble Earl at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I have 
waited till close on the hour of a quarter 
past 5 o’clock to see whether any com- 
munication would be volunteered by Her 
Majesty’s Government on a subject re- 
specting which we are all anxious in this 
country at the present moment. My 
Lords, a report has reached us in this 
House that a statement of great gravity 
and importance has been made by Her 
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Question. 
Majesty’s Government in “another 
place.” Perhaps the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government will allow me to 
ask him, Whether he means to submit 
any communication to this House upon 
that subject ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, it appears to me to be only 
in accordance with the custom of Parlia- 
ment that, when a Notice of the kind 
referred to by the noble Duke is given 
in the other House, Parliament should 
wait till a statement has been made by 
that Minister whose peculiar province it 
is to bring financial matters under the 
notice of the other House. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
will the noble Earl allow me to ask, as 
it is matter of notoriety that a statement 
of great gravity has been made to the 
other House—of such gravity that it 
looks in the direction of involving this 
country in war—perhaps the noble Earl 
will be kind enough to say whether he 
will lay on the Table of this House soon 
any further Papers explanatory of the 
resolution to which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have come? I ask this Ques- 
tion because, from the proceedings which 
occurred in Parliament last week, it was 
understood by those who sit on the oppo- 
site side to the Government in both 
Houses, that no change was likely to 
take place in the .attitude of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on this very grave 
matter until the terms which Russia 
might propose to Turkey should be 
known to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and until they should have come to the 
determination that those terms involved 
serious danger to those neutral interests 
which it is the business of the Govern-— 
ment to defend. That, I say, was tho 
understanding of those who sit. on the 
opposite side to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in both Houses, and it has been 
the understanding of all since, which 
may, perhaps, account for the absence of 
my noble Friend (Earl Granville) this 
evening. I do not wish Her Majesty’s 
Government to do or say anything which 
might seriously embarras the public ser- 
vice. All I would respectfully ask is, 
that before any discussion on the subject 
comes on in this House, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take an opportunity of 
laying on the Table such Papers as may 
explain the change of attitude which 
must have occurred since last week with 
regard to this matter. 
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Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, Her Majesty’s Government will, 
of course, take care that all Papers shall 
be placed on the Table of this House 
that they can produce consistently with 
their sense of public duty. It is always 
agreeable to them to take Parliament 
into their confidence; but your Lord- 
ships must feel that this is a subject in 
respect of which much discrimination 
ought to be exercised. Now, with re- 
gard to the understanding to which the 
noble Duke has alluded, that no Resolu- 
tion should be submitted to Parliament 
of the character of that of which Notice 
has been given in the other House to- 
night, except when the conditions of 

eace proposed by Russia were made 
own, I can only say that was an un- 
derstanding not, as far as I recollect, of 
a formal character. An observation was 
casually made by one of the Ministers in 
the other House that no Motion such as 
that of which Notice has been given 
should be made until the conditions of the 
Russian Government were known. But 
at that time we had reason to believe, 
and had received information which in- 
duced us to accept it as true, that those 
conditions would be made known im- 
mediately. Now, a considerable period 
has elapsed since then; and the noble 
Duke must feel that the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government might think 
it their duty to recommend Parliament 
to take cannot depend on the will of any 
foreign Government in keeping back 
any information as to the conditions. 
Therefore, I must protest against the 
interpretation which the noble Duke has 
put upon words which may have been 
spoken in debate in the other House. 
We should have been very glad to have 
been made acquainted with those con- 
ditions of peace at the time we thought 
we ought to be made acquainted with 
them; but we have not yet been made 
acquainted with them, and I have no 
authority for saying when we shall be 
put in possession of them. Under these 
circumstances, it is for Her Majesty’s 
Government to pursue that course which 
they feel it their duty to their Sovereign 
and their country to pursue. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Four o'clock. 
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Kew Gardens. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 24th January, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrez — Public 
Business, appointed ; Irish Land Act, 1870, 
appointed ; Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms 
(House of Commons), Lord Henry Thynne 
and Mr. Monk added. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland)* [86]; 
House Occupiers Disqualification Removal 
(Scotland) * [87]; Bar Education and Dis- 
cipline * [88]. 

Second Reading—Roads and Bridges} (Scotland) 
[4]; Public Health (Ireland)* [1]; Linen 
and Yarn Halls (Dublin) * [2]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Sclect Committee— 
a ar and Municipal Registration * 

3]. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


—_——-0o— 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to give Notice that on 
Monday next, in Committee of Supply, 
I shall move a Supplementary Estimate 
for the Naval and Military Services. 


QUESTIONS. 
—<—0o— 


ROYAL PARKS, &.—KEW GARDENS. 
QUESTION. 


Str HENRY PEEK asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether there 
would be any objection to the opening of 
Kew Gardens at an earlier hour than at 
present ? 

Mr.GERARD NOEL: Sir, the matter 
to which the Question of my hon. Friend 
refers has been carefully considered by 
several of my Predecessors in the Office 
of Works as well as by myself, and 
what is asked could not be conceded 
without a large increase of expenditure 
and without materially interfering with 
the daily work in the Gardens. In fact, 
I may say the change demanded would 
involve the consideration whether Kew 
could continue what it originally was in- 
tended to be—a scientific utilitarian in- 
stitution—or merely a resort for plea- 
sure-seekers. The present arrangements 
I really believe satisfy every one but 
those who live in the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood. The visitors from the metro- 
polis and elsewhere, as a rule, never 
arrive till long after the Gardens are 
opened, and sometimes days and weeks 
pass without any visitors. What a 
waste of public money would be in- 
curred, therefore, were the Gardens 
always opened at 10 in the morning, 
and we constantly had to maintain an 
additional staff of men all the year 
round. Kew is open every day gratis 
to all, Sundays as well as week-days. 
Christmas Day is the only holiday, the 
only closed-day in the year. No institu- 
tion in the country, I may say in Europe, 
is so freely open to the public every day 
from 1 p.m. till dark. Notwithstanding 
this, the authorities are so anxious to 
meet the reasonable demands of the 
public that, for the future, we are pre- 
pared to open the Gardens at 10 in the 
morning on Bank Holidays. I trust 
this will be satisfactory to my hon. 
Friend. He will see from what I have 
stated, that more could not be conceded 
without altogether altering the character 
of the Gardens, without doing away 
with the original intention for which 
the Gardens were established, and with- 
out largely increasing the annual expen- 
diture. 


REGISTRATION OF LAND, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. BRADY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in rela- 
tion to the revelations of fraud, forgery, 
conspiracy, and obtaining money by 
false pretences, which have come to light 
by the trial and conviction of certain 
parties at the Central Criminal Court on 
the 15th instant, If he intends intro- 
ducing a Bill to establish in this country 
a system of registration of land and other 
property similar to the Law or Laws 
now in force in our colonies? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had had the advantage of con- 
sulting with the Lord Chancellor and 
the Attorney General on the subject re- 
ferred to in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, and he was able to state that it 
was not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce a measure re- 
lating to it at present. 


CEYLON—FOOD TAXES.—QUESTION. 
Mr. POTTER asked the Under Secre- 
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action will be taken by Government on 
the Report of ‘the Commission ap- 
— to inquire into the Taxes on 

ome-grown Grain and the Customs 
Duties on Imported Grain” in the Island 
of Ceylon; and, whether these Food 
Taxes and the system of farming the 
Revenue will be abolished in Ceylon ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the Report 
of the Commission appointed to inquire 
into this subject has only arrived by the 
last mail, and until Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has had an opportunity of 
taking it into consideration, it is impos- 
sible'to say what steps will be taken in 
the matter. 


MALTA— FOOD TAXES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Secre- 

tary of State for the Colonies, Whether, 
after Mr. Rowsell’s Report on the food 
taxes in Malta has been laid upon the 
Table of the House, the Government will 
take steps to abolish the 10s. a quarter 
Duty levied on grain imported into the 
island, and other food taxes ? 
Mz. J. LOWTHER: As I stated the 
other evening, Sir, Mr. Rowsell’s Report 
has not yet been fully considered by the 
Government, and therefore my hon. 
Friend will no doubt agree with me in 
thinking it would be premature if I en- 
tered into any of the details he alludes 
to pending a full consideration of the 
whole subject. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—MISSING 
STEAMERS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. PLIMSOLL asked the President 


of the Board of Trade, When inquiries 
will be held into the causes of the loss 


of the steamship ‘‘ Wells,” the steam- 


ship ‘‘Kinshan,” and the steamship 
‘*Rose,’’ ail of which vessels have been 


lost with all hands ? 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, I 


gave all possible information about the 
loss of the Wells in answer to the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
last March. As I then stated, an in- 
quiry had been held; but nothing has 
transpired since, nor could be expected. 
As regards the Kinshan, I am communi- 
cating about her. 


She left Cardiff last 





tary of State for the Colonies, What 





October with coal for Bombay, and has 
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not been heard of since. Asregards the 
Rose, she disappeared after passing Co- 
penhagen December 20; bound for Revel, 
and no evidence can be obtained as to 
the cause of her loss. She had a cargo 
of iron bridgework not excessive for her 
tonnage. 


NAVY—JUDICIAL POWERS OF NAVAL 
COMMANDERS.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether it is true that a native of 
Tanna, in the Pacific, was hanged at 
the yard arm of Her Majesty’s schooner 
‘“‘The Beagle,” as reported by the Rev. 
T. Neilson, Resident Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary at the island; and, if so, whether 
it is competent for the commanders of 
Her Majesty’s ships to pronounce and 
execute capital sentences upon their 
own authority ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, it is correct 
that the native alluded to was hanged 
at the yard-arm of H. M. 8. Beagle. An 
Englishman, named Easterbrook, had 
been murdered at Tanna. Mr. Neilson, 
a Presbyterian missionary there, re- 
ported the circumstance to Mr. Layard, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Noumea. Mr. 
Layard recommended the commodore to 
demand that ‘‘the murderer should be 
required from the tribe, and hung at 
the yard-arm as a warning to others.’ 


Commodore Hoskins ordered Lieutenant 


Caffin, of H. M. 8. Beagle, to proceed 
to the island, and directed that if, after 
inquiry, he should be fully convinced 
that it was not the misconduct of Easter- 
brook that led to his being murdered, 
he was to cause the murderer to be 
executed according to judicial forms in 
the most public manner possible. A 
Court was formed of Lieutenant Caffin, 
Lieutenant Pugh, and Mr. Neilson, the 
missionary, and the murderer was tried 
and found guilty, and then hung at the 
yard-arm. As regards the competence 
of the officer to take these measures, the 
islands in question not being under the 
jurisdiction of any competent Court of 
any civilized country, this was the only 
course open for the punishment of such 
crimes. Only a short time ago for such 
a murder the course would have been to 
bombard the village and destroy it, 
which would have occasioned the loss of 
many innocent lives. 


Sir Charles Adderley 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND— 
THE “ FREEMAN’S JOURNAL.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that on Monday, the 14th instant, 
the following notice was posted on the 
Geological Survey Office Dublin :— 


“Notice. Geological Survey of ‘Ireland, 
Dublin. Considering the manner in which the 
‘Freeman’s Journal’ has encouraged the dis- 
loyal demonstration of yesterday evening, the 
13th instant, the Director trusts to the good 
spirit of the officers of the Survey not to allow 
that paper inside the public office. — 14th 
January, 1878.” 


And, whether, if this notice was so 
posted, it was with the knowledge or 
approval of the Government; and, if 
not, whether the Chief Secretary will 
take any steps to prevent the repeti- 
tion of similar conduct in Government 
offices ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
The Geological Survey Office is not 
under my control ; but I find, on inquiry, 
that the Director, on his own authority, 
had posted up such a notice in his own 
office as has been quoted by the hon. 
Member. I have read the articles in 
The Freeman’s Journal to which the no- 
tice, I presume, related, and I am bound 
to say that I am not surprised that the 
Director of the Geological Survey con- 
sidered the articles in question as do- 
serving of severe condemnation. But I 
think he might have left it to the 
good sense and the good spirit of his 
subordinates to form their own opi- 
nion; and if he considered it necessary 
to post any notice whatever on the 
subject of newspapers he might have 
been more general, and informed his 
subordinates that a Public Office was a 
place for the transaction of public busi- 
ness, rather than for the reading of 
newspapers of any kind. I do not see 
any reason for my taking any action in 
the matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY gave No- 
tice that on an early day he would ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the doctrine just laid down by the 
right hon. Baronet, that newspapers 
should be excluded from Public Offices, 
should not be applied to England as well 
as to Ireland ? 

















878 Russia and Turkey— 
CIVIL BILL EJECTMENTS—RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Returns of the number of Civil 
Bill Ejectments entered and tried in 
each county in Ireland ordered by the 
House on the 11th of May last has been 
made ; and, if not, when it may be? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Sir, the Returns have been collected and 
will be presented on an early day. The 
delay which has occurred is mainly due 
to the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
Returns from the sheriffs of counties. 
No Returns were received from the high 
sheriffs of four counties, though repeated 
applications were made for them, and in 
several instances the sheriffs stated that 
they were unable to furnish the infor- 
mation, or were only able to give a part 
of it. In other respects the Return is 
complete, but it is feared that that por- 
tion of it which was to be obtained from 
the high sheriffs must, for the reasons 
above stated, be presented in a somo- 
what imperfect form. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION PETI- 
TIONS—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONOR asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he intends to intro- 
duce a Bill this Session to amend the 
Law relating to the Trial of Parliamen- 
tary Election Petitions ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, it was his intention to intro- 
duce such a measure. 


THE BANKRUPTCY LAW—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether he intends to 
bring in a Bill in the present Session to 
amend the Law relating to Bankruptcy ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, it was his intention at an early 
period of the Session to introduce such 
a Bill. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
DESPATCHES OF JANUARY 4, 8, AND 10. 


QUESTIONS. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether Despatches intervening 
between the three following can be given, 
in explanation of their apparent incon- 
sistency, viz. 


(1). That from Lord Derby (January 4th, 
No. 16): “It is clearly indispensable that the 
conditions on which it (the armistice) is to be 
granted, should be discussed between the two 
(belligerent) Governments, and not merely be- 
tween Generals. . . . The armistice may well 
be arranged between the immediate belli- 
gerents,” but the “other Powers also are inte- 
rested in the conditions of peace :’’ 

(2). That from Lord Derby (January 8th, 
No. 22): ‘‘Under these circumstances (the 
supposition that the Russian Commanders have 
received the instructions) Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment consider that the conditions which 
appeared to them essential, in order to give 
effect to Prince Gortchakow’s suggestion for an 
armistice, have been practically fulfilled :” 

And (3). The Statement of the Imperial 
Commander in Chief (January 10th, No. 32): 
‘* The negotiations can only take place directly 
with me. There cannot, however, be any ques- 
tion of an armistice at this moment without 
bases of peace.” 


Mr. BOURKE: Sir, there are no in- 
tervening despatches; but in the despatch 
of the 11th of January, which has been 
already laid before Parliament, Lord 
Derby stated that he was unable to re- 
concile the terms in which the reply of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas was couched 
with those of the message they commu- 
nicated to Her Majesty’s Government, 
on the authority of Prince Gortchakoff, 
from St. Petersburg. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign. 
Affairs, Whether any Despatch was 
written and reply received in explana- 
tion of the two conditions, on negotia- 
tions for peace, imposed by the Russian 
Government (January 9th, No. 28): 
namely, 


‘That the Russian Army should advance, 
and that the Turks should be convinced that 
they would receive no aid from England ?”’ 
Mr. BOURKE: Sir, no despatch was 
written. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR— 
PROPOSED TERMS OF PEACE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the Question of which I have 
given private Notice—namely, Whether 


so, whether, 


been received; and, 





the Russian terms of — have yet 
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without inconvenience, he can lay them 
before the House? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER:: Sir, the Russian terms of peace 
have not been received by or communi- 
cated to Her Majesty’s Government. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
reference to the Notice which he has 
given at the commencement of the Busi- 
ness, Whether he can inform the House 
when the Supplementary Estimates will 
be in the hands of hon. Members? It 
was my intention to have asked the 
Question which has just been put by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth (Mr. Hanbury); and perhaps, 
without trespassing on the time of the 
House, the House would allow me to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he has no further explanation to give on 
that matter than that which he has 
given? It will be in the recollection of 
the House that this day last week the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that a de- 
mand for further Supply would not be 
made until the terms of the Russian 
Government had been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The answer 
which has just been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman does not appear to be 
altogether consistent with that assurance, 
and I would therefore ask him whether 
he has any further explanation to give 
on that point. And perhaps, further, 
the House would allow me to ask, whe- 
ther, in view of the very grave anxiety, 
grief, and alarm, which no doubt will 
be produced throughout the country 
by the Notice which the right hon. 
Gentleman has thought it necessary to 
give, it is in his power now to make 
any further statement, in anticipation 
of that which it will be his duty to 
make on Monday, which may tend in 
any degree to diminish that anxiety, 
relieve that alarm, and calm the public 
excitement consequent upon it ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: With reference to the first Ques- 
tion Sen by the noble Lord, I hope that 
the Estimate will be in the hands of hon. 


Members, or, at all events, that I shall 
be able to lay iton the Table to-morrow 
evening. I am not ina position to do 


Mr. Hanbury 
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so to-night. With reference to the second 
Question of the noble Lord—that is to 
say, the Question which relates to what 
he regards as the inconsistency between 
the Notice I have now given and what 
fell from me on the first night of the 
Session—I wish to remind the noble 
Lord and the House of what I really did 
state on the first night, because it was 
not exactly what the noble Lord has 
stated. The noble Lord had asked me 
in the speech which he made in the 
debate on the Address whether it was 
intended to ask for a Vote immediately, 
as had been shadowed forth in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speech. In reply to that 
Question of the noble Lord, I stated that 
communications were going on with re- 
gard to the terms of peace, and that as 
we had then heard that it was likely that 
within a day or two days those communi- 
cations would lead to the terms being 
proposed, it was not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to make any im- 
mediate proposal to the House, because 
it might very well happen that when 
those terms, which were expected to be 
disclosed in the course of a day or two, 
came to be known they would appear to 
be such as might be accepted by the 
Porte and also be acceptable to the 
Powers of Europe. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I said, cadet questio; there 
would be no occasion for any proposal 
being made. Subsequently my right 
right hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich, in commenting upon these state- 
ments of mine, put to me across the 
Table the Question, whether he was 
right in understanding me to say that no 
proposal would be made until the terms 
of peace had been received, and I nodded 
assent. But I must ask the House clearly 
to understand that I did that in the 
anticipation that what I had contem- 
plated at the time I was speaking would 
take placo—that is, that within a few 
days we should be in possession of those 
terms of peace. At all events, the posi- 
tion was such that I think the House 
will gather that I could have had no 
other expectation than that within a very 
few days we should be in possession of 
those terms of peace. But since that 
time a week has elapsed, and not only 
have the terms of peace not been com- 
municated, but we have observed that a 
very considerable and rapid advance has 
taken place on the part of the forces of 
Russia. Under these circumstances Her 
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Majesty’s Government have felt it ne- 
cessary not to delay any longer that 
which Her Majesty intimated in Her 
Gracious Speech might be necessary— 
the necessity of asking Parliament to 
enable them to make provision if any 
circumstances should arise requiring that 
course to be taken. I am perfectly con- 
scious of the inconvenience of a Notice 
such as that which I have been obliged 
to give; but the Government have 
thought it best that that Notice should 
be given at once, and that fair and due 
Notice should be given to all Members 
of Parliament, whether actually present 
in London, or having to come from any 
distance, that the subject would be 
brought forward on Monday. I think, 
and Her Majesty’s Government also, 
that is the fairest and the best course, and 
although it leads to the inconvenience 
of a few days’ delay, it is better than 
that the Government should be open to 
any charge of taking the House by sur- 
prise. I regret that I cannot find it 
within my duty to make any further 
statement upon the subject at this time, 
but I shall be prepared to do so on 
Monday. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Perhaps the House would forgive me for 
putting one further Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman. I should like to ask 
him, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government, before Monday, to present 
to the House any further Papers on the 
Eastern Question? In ex Seneiien I 
ought, perhaps, to say that the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman has been 
called by one or two Questions to the 
fact that among the Papers which have 
been presented there are none that have 
any reference to our relations with the 
Courts of Europe generally. I would 
ask whether the Government now intend 
to lay before the House any Papers on 
this subject ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I will consider the subject in 
concert with my Colleagues, and we may 
be able, perhaps, to lay some Papers 
upon the Table to-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notice of Motion for a Select 
Committee on the Public Business of the House.” 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
it would be more convenient to discuss 
at the same time the Motion of which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Mowbray) had given Notice—namely, 
that except for a Money Bill, no Order 
of the Day, or Notice of Motion be taken 
after Half-past Twelve o’clock. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no objection to that 
course, if it were considered to be for 
the convenience of the House. 

Mr. MOWBRAY trusted that his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would consent to the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for- Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke). 

Mr. RYLANDS thought it would save 
the time of the House iP the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would place on the Table the 
recommendations of the Government on 
the subject, and challenge the opinion of 
the House upon them. At the same 
time, he would observe that not one of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
which sat on this subject in 1871 had 
been adopted as a Standing Order by 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion to refer 
this question to a Select Committee is 
not now before the House. The Motion 
before the House is that the Orders of 
the Day be postponed. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that there would no doubt be a consider- 
able advantage in the whole of the dis- 
cussion as to Public Business being taken 
consecutively. He would therefore pro- 
pose so to alter the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Mowbray), 
which was not an Amendment to the 
Motion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as to terms that it would read— 
“ That the Orders of the Day be postponed 
until after the Notices of Motion relating to the 
Public Business of the House.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE expressed 
his satisfaction with the course proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 


Motion (Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer), by leave, withdrawn. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notices of Motion relating 
to the Public Business of the House.—(Mr, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 





—(Mr. Chancellor of the Eachequer.) 
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PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


TazCHANOELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think I shall best consult the 
convenience of the House by being very 
brief in the proposal which I now wish 
to submit to it. I have to ask the 
House to appoint a Select Committee to 
consider the best means of promoting 
the despatch of Public Business in this 
House; and I do so partly to redeem a 
pledge which I gave in the last Session 
of Parliament, and partly because I 
think it would be for the convenience of 
. this House; and of Public Businéss that 
we should consider whether there are 
not some amendments which might be 
made in the method of conducting our 
proceedings. What I am anxious to 
induce the House to agree to is the 
yr of a Committee with this 
object, and I should propose, among 
other names, my own to serve on that 
Committee. In the event of the House 
choosing to place me upon it, I should 
be ready to present to the Committee, on 
the part of the Government, certain pro- 
— having for their object the greater 
acilitating of the conduct of Public 
Business in the House. I think those 
proposals would be better, in the first 
instance, considered in the Committee 
than, as the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) proposes, by discussing 
them in the shape of Resolutions on the 
part of the Government. I desire to say 
that in making this proposal I have not 
at all exclusively, or even mainly, in 
view what may be called the interests.of 
the Government in this matter. I have 
sat for many years in this House, and 
have had occasion to notice the course of 
Business both from an official and an un- 
official position; and I think it will be 
for the convenience of all classes of 
Members and of the House at large that 
this matter, which is a very important 
one, should be considered frankly and 
fairly by those who have been most con- 
versant with the subject, who have at- 
tended to the manner in which Business 
is conducted, and who have viewed it 
from different sides. I should be sorry 
to give the impression that I was making 
ee sere that were intended simply to 
facilitate Government Business, and that 
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Public Business. 
I was encroaching on what are regarded, 
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and properly regarded, as the rights of 
the gence Ledy of Members. Nobody 
could be more reluctant than I am, 
either, to interfere with old-established 
rules, if they work fairly well, for the 
sake of introducing new ones that might 
at first sight look better; nor, on the 
other heal, is there anyone who is less 
disposed to infringe on undoubted rights 
of unofficial Members or of the House 
generally, or who is less disposed to 
infringe on the rights of minorities. I 
think it is most essential that, even 
if we have occasionally to suffer in- 
convenience, we should observe, and 
observe very strictly, those great princi- 
ples which have been handed down to 
us by our forefathers in this House for 
so many generations. But I have re- 
marked—as every hon. Member must 
have done—that from time to time it 
has been found convenient to revise and 
to some extent adapt our particular 
Rules of proceeding, in order to attain 
in a better way the objects we have in 
view. Business naturally changes; as 
a whole, Business increases ; the number 
of hon. Members who take part in dis- 
eussion naturally also increases; and, 
moreover, the amount of work that has 
to be done in Committee of Supply has 
of late years very much increased. I 
wish, therefore, particularly to consider 
whether this House is as well enabled 
now to perform that which is its prin- 
cipal object and purpose—the proper 
criticism of the Estimates in Committec 
of Supply—as it might be. I may be 
told—and I entirely recognize the rule 
—that it is is one of the first principles 
of the British Constitution, that the con- 
sideration of Grievances should precede 
the granting of Supply. But I would 
point out that when your Business is so 
conducted as practically to prevent hon. 
Members from taking their proper part, 
as they desire to do, in the discussion of 
Supply itself, that is a grievance on the 
part of hon. Members which ought itself 
to be considered. And although, no 
doubt, it is desirable that there should 
be as great a latitude as possible in 
the manner in which Business is con- 
ducted, and to give hon. Members 
the greatest possible freedom in bring- 
ing forward any subjects to which they 
wish to call the attention of the House, 
still there is nothing more important for 
hon. Members in all parts of the House 
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than that there should be as much rea- 
sonable certainty in the Business which 
is to be brought forward and discussed 
as is attainable. That is important for 
the Government; but it is quite as im- 
ortant, or perhaps even more impor- 
tant to other hon. Members, because the 
Government are obliged to be here, and 
if they are not doing one part of their 
Business, they are probably doing an- 
other. But it may happen, and often 
does happen, that hon. Gentlemen who 
come down to this House, perhaps at 
some little inconvenience to themselves, 
after remaining here for a considerable 
time for the express purpose of discussing 
a particular subject, and which they had 
reason to believe would be brought for- 
ward, may find that some wholly unex- 
pected subject occupies the sitting, and 
they are compelled to go away without 
the opportunity, it may be, of afterwards 
taking part in the debate when the 
matter is again introduced. Now, I 
wish to have the opportunity of making 
to the Committee, consisting of such 
hon. Members as you may please to 
place upon it, some proposals. They 
are not many, nor very intricate, but 
they are proposals which the Govern- 
ment think it right to propose with a 
view to the simplification of, and the 
attainment of rather more certainty in, 
the Business brought before the House. 
I do not think it desirable to throw these 
propositions loose on the Table of the 
House, nor do I think that a desultory 
discussion would be the best way of 
thrashing them out, so to speak. I 
think that they would be first better con- 
sidered by a Committee, from whom they 
would come in a shape in which they 
could be discussed by the whole House, 
and accepted, or modified, or rejected, 
as you may please. I desire to say, also, 
that although I purpose making these 
proposals, yet in order that the Com- 
mittee should not be one of a “‘ fishing ”’ 
character, it would not be at all proper, 
in my opinion, to exclude from conside- 
ration any other proposals which other 
hon. Members thought they had a right 
to bring forward, and which the Com- 
mittee might be disposed to entertain. 
I hope, however, it will be understood 
that these are the conditions on which 
the Committee is to be appointed—that 
this is a Committee for the purpose of 
considering the ‘‘best means of pro- 
moting the despatch of Public Business 
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in the House.” I make this remark 
because there are one or two Amend- 
ments which go beyond the scope of the 
subjects to which I think the Committee’s 
inquiry should be directed—as, for in- 
stance, when it is proposed that the Com- 
mittee shall consider the possibility of 
the Imperial Parliament dealing with 
the affairs of the whole Empire—an 
Amendment which distinctly goes beyond 
the scope of the inquiry. It is not a 
question of how much Business Parlia- 
ment can undertake, but how Parliament 
can do the Business it has to do in the 
best and most expeditious manner. I 
hope, therefore, that the Committee will 
be required to confine itself to that in- 
quiry alone, and that it will not be asked 
to go info the longer and more difficult 
inquiry of the limits of Parliamentary 
jurisdiction. Again, I would wish to 
say that I am making these proposals 
for the consideration of Amendments in 
our course of Public Business on the as- 
sumption that every hon. Member will 
desire, in a fair and straightforward 
manner, to promote the proper conduct 
of the affairs of the House; and I am 
not making the proposals, as has been 
stated out-of-doors, with the view of 
meeting what is called ‘‘ wilful obstruc- 
tion.” I have no such idea, and if at 
any time we have to deal with such a 
thing, we must deal with it on different 
principles and different grounds. I hope 
that such matters will never again cause 
us trouble in this House; but if any such 
misfortune should arise—which I do not 
anticipate—I trust that the House will 
be able to vindicate its own dignity, and 
to carry on its Business in spite of such 
untoward opposition. But apart from 
wilful obstruction, there are many occa- 
sions on which time is wasted—not wil- 
fully but thoughtlessly wasted—and we 
ought to consider how, without limiting 
the free liberty of Members, we can get 
rid of the inconvenience which thus 
arises. I have argued for this Commit- 
tee in very simple terms, and I see that 
several special directions are proposed, 
some of which lie within and some 
beyond its scope. Some, nodoubt, may 
be brought under its consideration ; but 
I deprecate the enumeration of them be- 
fore the Committee is appointed. We 


need not give Instructions which would _ 


int to conclusions at which we are not 
ikely to arrive in the debate to-night. 
Therefore, without any further comment, 
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I will move for the Select Committee of 
which I have given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the best means of promoting the De- 
spatch of Public Business in this House.” —(r. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Tue O’CONOR DON, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment, to add at the 
end of the Motion the words— 

“and especially to inquire into the desira- 
bility of committing Bills, unless when other- 
wise ordered, to Grand Committees, instead of 
to a Committee of the whole House,” 
said, that it would be in the recollection 
of the House that towards the close of 
the last Session he had intended to move 
that Bills read a second time should be 
referred to Grand Committees. He had 
meant to bring forward that Motion 
early this Session, but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Motion rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to do so in the form of 
an Amendment. If it were desirable 
that the Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed—a proceeding the benefit of 
which in common with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) he doubted 
—it would be better to point out certain 
matters for its consideration than to 
leave it with so vague a Reference as 
was proposed. A Committee to be use- 
ful should have its attention directed 
to particular subjects, and it was in 
that belief that he had proposed that 
it should give particular consideration 
to the stage known as a Committee of 
the Whole House. Such a Committee, 
he thought, was almost a contradiction 
in terms, the very word ‘‘ Committee ” 
usually implying selection from a larger 
number of men intended to save the 
time and supplement the knowledge 
of the majority. That was a very 
generally adopted arrangement ; but the 
House of Commons was unique in its 
adoption of a system which was certain 
to defeat its primary objects. One of 
these was the competent supervision 
and examination of details, which the 

resent arrangement failed to secure. 

or did it save time, for the only differ- 
ence between it and the House itself 
was that the Speaker was not in the 
Chair, and moreover further facilities 
were afforded for obstruction, since each 
‘hon. Member was allowed to speak as 
often as he chose. Decisions were very 
often come to in that House by Gentle- 
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men who had not heard a word of the 
arguments and did not understand the 
merits of the question. That was an 
evil which anpoet to all stages of their 
proceedings, but it applied in an espe- 
cial manner to proceedings in Committee; 
for even if they heard the question put, it 
conveyed no information to them, and 
they could not tell on the spur of tho 
moment what would be the effect of in- 
serting or omitting certain words in par- 
ticular clauses. It very often happened 
that when hon. Members came up to 
vote upon questions raised in Committee 
of the Whole House they were entirely 
ignorant, not alone of the merits of the 
question, but of what it nominally was ; 
and this especially happened in relation 
to measures affecting Ireland and Scot- 
land. There were, for instance, two 
measures affecting those countries with 
which it was proposed to proceed in the 
present Session—the Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) Bill and the Grand Juries 
(Ireland) Bill. He ventured to say that 
very few Members unconnected with 
Scotland knew anything about the first, 
and certainly very few unconnected with 
Ireland knew anything about tie second ; 
yet numerous Amendments would be 
placed on the Paper, which would be 
utterly unintelligible to any persons not 
acquainted from personal experience 
with the subject, and votes would be 
given by hon. Members who had heard 
nothing of the discussions, and who 
knew nothing of the Bills themselves. 
Again, how frequently did it not occur 
that a Gentleman had convinced those 
who had heard the discussion in Com- 
mittee that it was desirable to adopt a 
certain Amendment and then found him- 
self defeated by a sudden rush of hon. 
Members who had not heard the argu- 
ments, and had no idea what the Amend- 
ment was. Another defect was the haste 
and hurry in which Bills were often 
pushed through Committee without 
adequate consideration of their word- 
ing ; while it was a thing of constant oc- 
currence that Amendments were adopted 
in Committee on a Bill late at night 
and without much consideration to 
prevent its bara lost for want of 
time, the result being litigation and 
the necessity for amending the law 
a year or two after. Now, his proposal 
was to do away with the system of 
having all the details of a Bill con- 
sidered by the whole body of the House. 
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The proposal was no new one, and had 
in favour of it the authority of the late 
Speaker as well as of Sir Erskine May, 
who might, he believed, be looked upon 
as being almost its author. Various 
forms of Grand Committees had, he 
might add, been proposed. It had been 
suggested that the House, at the begin- 
ning of a Session, should be divided into 
such Committees, and that they should 
have submitted to them groups of Bills 
according to the subjects to which they 
referred, such as Education, Finance, 
and the like. To such a proposal he en- 
tertained the objection that it would fail 
to meet one of the great ends which he 
had in view—the consideration to some 
extent of the demands which came 
from Ireland, as well as other parts 
of the Empire, that the details of Bills 
should be considered by the Members 
who were most interested in them, 
and who understood them best. To the 
appointment of a Grand Committee of 
that kind there would, he thought, be 
the strongest opposition ; and it was well 
that this should be known by discussion 
in the House before it was considered up- 
stairs by the Select Committee for which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved. 
It had also been suggested that on the 
second reading of a Bill a large Select 
Committee should be appointed by the 
House to deal with its details; but he 
was of opinion that the adoption of such 
a plan would have the disadvantage 
of giving rise to protracted discussions 
on the names of the Committee being 
submitted for the approval of the House. 
Another proposal which had, he believed, 
been made by Sir Erskine May was, 
that every Member of the House should 
be at liberty to serve on these Grand 
Committees; but were that proposal 
adopted without any restriction, one 
would hardly know who were serving on 
any particular Committee. Now, what 
he himself would suggest was, that at the 
beginning of each Session there should 
be a certain number of Standing Com- 
mittees appointed, and among them a 
special Grand Committee for the con- 
sideration of Bills relating exclusively 
to Ireland, another for those affecting 
Scotland, and, if deemed desirable, 
others for the consideration of particular 
classes of Imperial legislation, for Colo- 
nial Bills, and matters connected with 
India. To those Committees he would 
propose to give exactly the same powers 
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as were sow poseoneed by Committees of 
the Whole House, but no more. They 
should have authority to consider the 
details of a measure and to report to the 
House, their Report standing in exactly 
the same position as the Report of the 
Committee of the Whole House did at 
present. He would not, however, sug- 

est that the Committee of Supply should 

e done away with, or that control over 
the finances of the country should be 
given to any more restricted number of 
persons than the Members of the Whole 
House. If his plan were adopted, the 
advantage of a great saving of time 
would, he thought, be secured, because 
several of these Committees could be 
sitting at the same time; while they 
would ‘secure the important advantage 
of having each measure carefully con- 
sidered by those who were most con- 
versant with its details. If the proposal 
were carried out in its entirety, there 
would also be the additional advantage 
that it would meet to a certain extent 
what he should call the national demand 
from Ireland to have more weight and 
influence in the decision of Bills by 
which that country was affected. He 
did not mean to say that this measure 
would quiet the demand for Home Rule, 
but it would at least mitigate the evil 
complained of. Ifitwas not thought right 
to adopt his proposal in its integrity, 
and if Grand Committees composed of 
different nationalities were not accept- 
able to the House, another means might 
be adopted of arriving at the same result. 
It was this—When a Bill was read a 
second time, the Committee might be 
fixed for a certain day—say not sooner 
than a fortnight—and meanwhile hon. 
Members who wished to serve might be 
permitted to enter their names on a paper 
placed on the Table for the purpose. 
After a certain date this list should be 
closed, and no other Member allowed to 
join the Committee except on a special 
vote of the House. The result of this 
system, he believed, would be that only 
those hon. Members would join a par- 
ticular Committee who were really in- 
terested in the subject to be discussed, 
and that consequently the discussion 
would be conducted mainly by hon. 
Members of the nationality most affected. 
Irish Members would, as a general rule, 
put down their names as willing to serve 
on Irish Bills, and Scotch Members on 
Scotch Bills; and in this way indirectly, 
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if not directly, a considerable step would 
be made in the direction in which he 
desired to advance. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said that one main defect of 
the system now in force was that no one 
was aware when a particular Bill would 
come on. To remedy this he would pro- 
ose that the Session should be divided 
into periods, one for English Bills, 
another for Irish Bills, and a third for 
Scotch Bills, by means of which not 
only would Business be facilitated, but 
hon. Members would be saved much in- 
convenience. If that was found to work 
well, he would not eventually despair 
of seeing the day when the Irish Busi- 
ness would be transacted by the Imperial 
Parliament in College Green, the Scotch 
in Edinburgh, and the English at West- 
minster. That, however, was a mere 
speculation, quite beyond his immediate 
object; and he would, for the time 
being, confine himself to moving an 
Amendment referring to the Select Com- 
mittee the duty of considering the de- 
sirability of committing Bills to Grand 
Committees. He would also suggest 
that steps should be taken to obtain in- 
formation as to the system of procedure 
adopted in other Legislatures, and es- 
pecially as to the working of the bureau 
system in the Legislatures of France and 
the United States. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“and especially to inquire into the desirability 
of committing Bills, unless when otherwise 
ordered, to Grand Committees, instead of to a 
Committee of the whole House.” —( The O’ Conor 
Don.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE rejoiced that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
decided on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government that the proposed Com- 
mittee should deal with the question of 
Public Business generally. The House 
had had some experience on this question. 
In the year 1871 a Select Committee sat 
on the Public Business of the House, 
and that Committee made sundry recom- 
mendations; but subsequently circum- 
stances changed in the conduct of the 
Business of the House, and practices 
were adopted by hon. Members of filling 
up the Order Book and otherwise, which 
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rendered it necessary, in the opinion of 
many hon. Members, and in his (Mr. 
Newdegate’s) opinion also, that the 
House should again consider the question 
ofthe transaction of its Public Business. 
He himself had repeatedly urged that 
there should be another Committee on 
the subject ; but the late Leader of the 
House (Mr. Disraeli) objected, though 
the proposal of another Committee on 
the Public Business generally was sup- 
dey by the right hon. Gentleman tho 
ember for Greenwich. What was tho 
result? Why, that the difficulties of 
the House increased, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Leader of the House 
proposed a Resolution to the House 
with respect to the right of individual 
Members to ‘“‘espy”’ strangers, and 
thus to exclude the public. That 
Resolution was passed; but it was not 
satisfactory to the House, was not 
renewed, and had not become a Stand- 
ing Order. Then there were the 
Resolutions proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last Session. True, 
they survived for that Session ; but they 
had not been found very effectual for 
their purpose, and there was no proposal 
to renew them. Twice in three years 
had proposals been adopted, with regard 
to the mode of procedure in the House, 
which did not meet with adequate con- 
sideration by the House to render them 
effectual. The only mode of amendin 
their procedure, then, must be, as it at 
always been, to refer the whole subject 
of Public Business to a Select Committee, 
and to leave that Committee to devise 
the proposals to be submitted to the 
House. At the present moment there 
were several proposals before the House ; 
and what objection could there be to 
hon. Members referring them, all or any 
of them, to the House, after the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. If they found 
that all or any of them had not been 
considered by the Committee, that 
would be the proper mode of proceeding. 
First, appoint the Committee to inquire 
into the general Business of the House ; 
then, if any hon. Member suggested 
grounds for believing that any point had 
not been considered, it would always be 
open to him to move an Instruction to 
the Committee ; and the Members of the 
Committee, some of whom were always 
present in the House, could either accept 
the Instruction, or state the reasons why 
the Committee had not thought fit to 
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consider that poner t of the 
subject. The Business of the House 


was & whole, and every proposal relating 
to it that was made ought to be con- 
sidered with reference to the whole. 
The House was one body; and if they 
were to take each separate proposal, as 
now suggested to the House, the danger 
was that the House would direct its 
attention to that proposal only, and lose 
sight of the relation of the suggested 
change to the whole Business of the 
House. Heearnestly trusted, therefore, 
that none of the Amendments, of which 
Notice had been given, would be pressed. 
The fact that they were on the Notice 
Paper that night was, he thought, 
sufficient to ensure their due considera- 
tion when the Committee met. He was 
convinced that the Committee would not 
overlook them, but enable the House to 
form a deliberate opinion upon them, 
for the Report of the Committee would 
be based upon a consideration of the 
Business of the House asa whole. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) himself made a 
proposal in the year 1875, the Leader 
of the House having suggested that they 
should proceed by Resolutions. He was 
not going into a detail of the Resolutions 
which he then submitted to the House; 
he would merely say that they were a 
result of long and careful research, and 
of a good deal of labour on his part, 
which he must say the Leader of the 
House was good enough to acknowledge. 
But those proposals were submitted to 
a very thin House; the House was un- 
willing to consider them, and the first of 
them having been rejected, he withdrew 
the others. Those proposals, briefly 
stated, were that, in the case of a Bill 
proposed by an unofficial Member of the 
House, the House should resume its 
ancient practice of discrimination, and 
should, on the Motion for leave to 
introduce the Bill, ascertain what was 
the nature of the Bill, and the machinery 
by which it was proposed to carry it 
out, before it was permitted a place on 
the Order Book. That was the general 
scope of those Resolutions. He had 
abstained, however, from giving any 


Notice in this House on the subject; 
because, from the assurance that he had 
of the nature and general scope of the 
Notice given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and from the answer which 
the right hon. Gentleman gave him last 
Session, that this Committee should con- 
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sider the whole subject of the Public 
Business of the House, he felt that he 
had no right, before that Committee was 
appointed, to give undue prominence to 
one particular part of the subject ; for 
he felt confident that, when the Com- 
mittee met, it would not slur over a 
question that had been acknowledged as 
important by the House. That a great 
change had taken place within the last 
few years in the conduct of the Business 
of the House he thought was manifest 
from the state of the Order Book, as 
compared with the state of the Order 
Book in previous years, and that change 
seemed to him sufficient to justify the 
House in_ instituting the proposed 
inquiry. Towards the close of last 
Session it was affirmed in the House 
that the transaction of the Business of 
the House had become so unsatisfactory 
to the country, that the position of the 
House in the eyes of the country was 
rapidly deteriorating, and such, he re- 
gretted to believe, had been the impres- 
sion out-of-doors. The time was ripe for 
the appointment of the Committee on 
the whole subject, and he thanked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for having 
redeemed his pledge of last Session by 
the proposal which he had now made. 

Str CHARLES FORSTER bore testi- 
mony to the necessity for some change 
in the manner in which Public Business 
was transacted. He complained of the 
manner in which time was wasted in the 
repetition of hopeless divisions, as oc- 
curred during the memorable 26 hours’ 
Sitting of last Session, when no less 
than 23 divisions took place, in many of 
which the minority varied from four to 
six. It seemed to him thatin such cases 
the sense of the House should be taken 
on the propriety of continuing the divi- 
sions. Opposed as he should be, with- 
out great consideration, to the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Speaker, he still 
thought that a Deputy might be em- 
powered to put the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House at a late hour. 
It would be well, too, that the House 
should meet in November, and be pro- 
rogued earlier than was at present the 
practice. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
House had already had some little ex- 
perience in the working of what was 
equivalent, if not superior to, Grand 
Committees. Bills of special importance 
were exceptionally referred to Com- 
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mittees of unusual size—the Cattle 
Plague Bill, for instance, and the En- 
dowed Schools Bill were so treated. If 
they swept away the word “grand” 
what remained was only the affirmation 
of the principle that important Bills 
should be thrashed out in Committees 
upstairs before the steam-thrashing ma- 
chine of the House was applied to the 
results of the primary process. That 
was now done in the case of every Bill 
sent to a Select Committee upstairs. He 
did not believe that Grand Committees 
would produce better Bills in the end, 
though the process of production would 
be inevitably lengthened, unless the 
arbitrary and impossible change were 
made of abolishing the Motion for re- 
committing Bills. Select Committees, 
chosen from Members specially fitted to 
deal with the various subjects referred 
to them, were far preferable to the pre- 
sent proposal; for these confessedly 
contained a large infusion of experts, 
whereas a Grand Committee would only 
be of the average quality of the Whole 
House—in short, nothing better than 
the House in small—whose conclusions 
would command no respect from the 
House at large, when they came back 
to it. If they wanted to alter the pre- 
sent system—as to which he said no- 
thing—the only possible course would 
be more frequently to have large Select 
Committees of, say, 40 Members, to be 
appointed, as now, by the Vote of the 
Whole House. The scheme of Grand 
Committees would break down at the 
first stage when the system of their ap- 
pointment came to be considered. The 
House never would submit to their being 
appointed by any authority except its 
own, and he merely begged it to imagine 
the delays, difficulties, and divisions 
which would environ and bewilder the 
nomination of a Grand Committee when 
any important measure was in prospect, 
and Party spirit was rife. The suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don), however theoretically 
valuable, was practically impossible, and 
would only lead to an increase of the 
catalogue of ingenious methods by which 
the Business of the House might be ob- 
structed. 

Mr. ANDERSON, who had placed 
upon the Notice Paper an Amendment 
to add the words— 

“ And particularly to consider the expediency 
of continuing (in place of recommencing) some 
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part of fhe unfinished work of-one Session in 
the next Session of the same Parliament, and of 
putting some limit to the inordinate length of 
speeches,” 


said, it seemed to him that the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) had made out a fairly good case 
for the modified scheme of Home Rule 
which he had laid down in a speech of 
much greater length than he should con- 
sider it necessary to inflict on the House. 
One of the reasons which had induced 
him to put this Amendment on the Paper 
was that there was no subject on which 
the House had shown such extreme re- 
luctance to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of its Committees as it invariably 
did in respect to the Public Business. 
The reason was obvious. Public Busi- 
ness affected every individual Member 
of the House, and every individual Mem- 
ber thought himself quite as well quali- 
fied as any other Member, and perhaps 
better, to form and express an opinion 
onit. For that reason the experience of 
former Committees was far from encou- 
raging. The House had treated the Re- 
ports of these Committees with some- 
thing like contempt, and it would be dif- 
ficult now to find a Member of any weight 
to serve on a Committee which was liable 
to be so treated. For his part, he pre- 
ferred to place on the Paper proposals 
which he believed, if carried out, would 
be likely to bring about considerable 
improvement in their procedure. He 
had given Notice of two such proposals. 
The first was to the effect that the Busi- 
ness of one Session might be continued 
in the next Session, provided a Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament did not happen in the 
meantime— in short, that the various 
Sessions of each Parliament should be 
continuous, instead of treating every Ses- 
sion not as a Session, but as if it were a 
Parliament. Important Bills which had 
been passed through Committee with 
great labour had been kicked out of 
the House of Lords without any consi- 
deration at all, because they were not 
sent up in time. On this account the 
legislation towards the end of a Session 
was of the most hurried description. 
They were obliged to pass Bills through 
the House in the most hasty manner 
in order that they might be in time to 
be considered by the other House. Now, 
his proposal was that a Bill which had 
passed the House of Commons in one 
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of Lords in the beginning of the next 
Session. If that were pg there would 
be an end to the hurried work of the 
House of Commons at the end of a 
Session, and an end to the complete 
idleness of the House of Lords at the 
beginning of a Session. It would also 
save a great waste of legislative power. 
All the hours and the labour spent upon 
a Bill, unless it could be passed in a single 
Session, were entirely thrown away. 
Many important Bills which were well 
discussed and amended in one Session, 
had to be begun again the next, just 
as if they had never been heard of. 
This seemed such a waste of legislative 
power, that he could not conceive how it 
was tolerated from year to year. An- 
other proposal was that some precaution 
should be taken to reduce the inordinate 
length of speeches. Since the last Reform 
Act, a much greater number of Members 
were sent up who were desirous of taking 

art in the debates. If out of 658 Mem- 

ers only a dozen or half-a-dozen had 
time to take part in a debate, the House 
not only treated the other 650 very un- 
fairly, but was not doing justice to the 
constituencies which returned them, and 
yet without some restriction it was im- 
possible to get over that difficulty. 
Sometimes they had a four or five 
nights’ debate, and yet the number of 
speakers was only about 30 that could 
take part in the debate. How was that 
to be got over except by making some 
limit to the length of speeches? All 
other Legislatures had means of doing 
so except ourselves, and we had at- 
tempted to establish one by Members 
crowding round the Bar, and endeavour- 
ing to stop a speaker by cries of ‘‘ Divide, 
divide!” This was not only undignified 
and unseemly, butit was also extremely 
ineffectual, and he hoped that the House 
would find some other and better means 
of obtaining the desired end. He was 
quite willing that these proposals should 
come before the Committee, where he 
might be able to enlarge upon them at 
greater length. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU called 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that the Committees consisted of Mem- 
bers from each of the three Kingdoms— 
Ireland, Scotland, and England—so that 
the Committee bore the complexion of 
the House itself. It was suggested that 
Irish questions should be referred to 
Irish Members. That would be a very 
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great convenience in some cases, but in 
others it was a great inconvenience. In 
1864 the Government thought it neces- 
sary to introduce a Coercion Bill. The 
Irish Members said that it was not at 
all required, and in the end they were 
proved to be right; and in that case it 
would certainly have been the conve- 
nience. If the Bill had been referred to 
Irish Members, they would have left 
nothing of it to be reported to the House 
save the title; but the result would have 
been that the Minister of the time being 
would still be of opinion that a Coercion 
Bill should be passed. The scheme of 
his hon. Friend (the O’Conor Don) was 
one which would, he believed, fail the 
moment they began to work it. There 
was a flaw in it. If they wished that 
Ireland should be ruled intelligibly— 
according to Irish ideas—then there was 
only one way to do it. If they rejected 
that, they could not have this scheme 
of Grand Committees. He trusted that 
the Committee would not be composed 
of those well versed in the official ways 
of the House, but that they would have 
Representatives upon it of opinion from 
all sides of the House, whether they had 
long been Members or not. Scotland 
and Ireland ought to be very fully re- 
presented. English Members had the 
power to act just as they pleased with 
Scotch and Irish Business; and, there- 
fore, if they were now going to introduce 
new rules, it was only fair that the 
cause of the sister country, which was 
weak in comparison to England, should 
be fully considered. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
thought the whole tone of the discussion 
showed that hon. Members were think- 
ing of something more serious than the 
appointment of this Select Committee. 
For his part, he could not but believe 
that if it had not been for the pro- 
mise of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last Session they would not have 
had that proposal at that moment. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Government had proposals to make 
which would materially promote the 
Business of the House, those proposals 
should be made on the authority of the 
Government. The present Government, 
whether rightly or wrongly, had achieved 
the reputation of referring nearly every 
question to a Committee, with a view of 
deriving an authority or obtaining an 
assistance in the formation of an opinion 
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which the country was entitled to ask 
for at the hands of the Government 
itself. He was glad to learn that this 
Committee, if it was appointed, as he 
presumed it would be, was intended 
really to consider the best mode of facili- 
tating the Business of the House and 
not indirectly to consider the conduct of 
individual Members. He had heard very 
little allusion to-night to anything which 
took place during the last Session of 
Parliament, and he hoped that this Com- 
mittee would not find it necessary to 
enter into that matter; because, what- 
ever might be thought of the vigour or 
persistency of the course of conduct of 
certain hon. Members which had re- 
ceived a distasteful name, he would only 
remind the House that hitherto that very 
course of conduct had been considered a 
weapon of great value in this country, 
and both sides had had recourse to it. 
They might appoint these Committees 
over and over again, and nothing would 
come of it, because the Business of that 
House was greater than the House could 
manage. An hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Anderson) had complained of the 
speeches in the House being too long. 
As a general rule, sitting there as he 
did constantly, he did not think that 
was true, and he derived instruction 
from the speeches of hon. Members, who 
expressed themselves in intelligent and 
generally in dignified and business-like 
language. The proposal to refer Busi- 
ness to a Committee or a bureau, and 
the proposal to limit the speeches, were 
direct invasions of the privileges and 
intentions of Parliament. The sole ob- 
ject of Parliament was not to pass laws, 
but to promote discussion and to venti- 
late public questions. It certainly was 
not the wish of the majority of the Irish 
Members to obstruct or to interfere with 
the legitimate Business of Parliament. 
If their proposals were adopted in their 
integrity they would still form a portion 
of this great Assembly, and they would 
come there to assist in its deliberations 
upon all matters of external policy, and 
it would be the height of folly on their 
part to make the House of Commons 
the laughing-stock of the nation. He 
therefore rejoiced that no reference had 
been made to what passed in the last 
Session. . The right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
when he was interested in a particular 
Bill—the Divorce Bill—received the ap- 
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plause of his Friends for the kind of 
obstruction he offered to its passing, and 
he spoke 72 times in the course of the 
discussion of the Bill. They knew that 
in the discussion on the Army Purchase 
Bill, and on the Ballot Bill, many hon. 
Members were perpetually obstructing 
in a way which was supposed to do them 
great credit. He did not approve of 
the proposal that the House should be 
divided into Committees of different 
nationalities, for that would not get rid 
of the demand of the Irish people for 
self-government. He hoped great care 
would be exercised in selecting this 
Committee, and that Representatives 
would be taken from all sides of the 
House, whether they had long been 
Members of the House or not. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
proposals of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don) were ex- 
ceedingly ingenious; but he thought 
when they came to be put to the test 
they would be found impracticable. It 
would be an insurmountable difficulty to 
adjust the strength of political parties 
in Grand Oommittees; and, as Sir 
Erskine May said, nothing would be 
gained by resorting to them if they were 
to be Committees of the Whole House 
under another name. It would be diffi- 
cult so to constitute Grand Committees 
that all Members would be upun them 
who ought to be, or so that a Member 
would not be in one Committee when he 
was wanted in another. For these 
reasons he feared that Grand Commit- 
tees would not work consistently with 
Government by Party. The proposed 
Committee ought to pay some attention 
to the nomination of Select Committees, 
from which Members with special qualifi- 
cations were sometimes excluded because 
they had not influence enough with the 
Whips, who were naturally governed by 
Party considerations. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was justified in asking 
for a Committee, because the Business 
of the House was growing, and becom- 
ing greater than it could discharge satis- 
factorily, and it was the duty of every 
Member to offer any suggestion which 
he thought would promote the transac- 
tion of Public Business. But, as Mem- 
bers who were not on the Committee 
could not send their suggestions 2 
stairs, he was afraid its inquiries would 
not obviate a discussion in the House 
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when the Committee made its Report. 
While he would not say Grand Com- 
mittees could not be formed so as to 
promote the despatch of Business, he 
deprecated the constitution of them by 
nationalities, believing that, as far as 
was practicable, the three Kingdoms 
ought to be legislated for on the same 
principles and in the same Bills. Last 
Session time was lost by having separate 
Prison Bills for each of the three King- 
doms; and this Session there would be 
a corresponding gain in passing the 
Factories and Workshops Bill, because 
definition clauses made it applicable to 
Scotland and Ireland. With regard to 
Business on Wednesdays, he suggested 
that instead of a Bill being talked out, 
a division should be taken upon it at 
half-past 5 o’clock. In that way 
they would get rid of the Bill, if it were 
an objectionable one. Of late years 
there had been an increase of Motions on 
going into Committee of Supply, so that 
Government had practically lost the 
Fridays ; and it might be well to give 
the Government two Fridays in each 
month. It was worth considering 
whether there ought to be any discus- 
sion on going into Committee on a Bill 
unless there were Notice of an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee, and whether, in 
Committee, the privilege of speaking 
twice on the same Motion should be re- 
stricted to the Member in charge of a 
Bill. If alterations of that character 
were carried out, much time might be 
saved ; Government would have greater 
opportunities of proceeding with their 
measures, and hon. Members would get 
into the country at a much earlier period 
of the year than they could now do. 
Mr. GREGORY said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) had anticipated him in one of 
the suggestions he was about to submit 
to the House—namely, that Members 
should not be allowed to speak an un- 
limited number of times on every ques- 
tion in Committee. If hon. Gentlemen 
would consider what they wished to ex- 
press there could be no difficulty or in- 
convenience in their doing so in one 
speech. He also thought some limit 
should be placed upon the power of 
moving Amendments in Committee. 
Nothing could be more inconvenient or 
prejudicial to the framework of a Bill 
than the practice of starting Amend- 
ments on the spur of the moment, of 
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which no Notice had been previously 


iven. Everyone conversant with legal 

ocuments knew how necessary it was 
to well consider any alterations intro- 
duced into them with reference not only 
to the context, but the general character 
of the document; and he thought that 
Members might fairly be required to 
give Notice of their Amendments to 
Bills on the Paper before proposing 
them in Committee. Without altogether 
agreeing with the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don), he thought 
that the Business might be materially 
facilitated by the reference of Bills to 
Select Committees, properly constituted, 
and such scandals as had been referred 
to with regard to the progress of Bills 
in Committee of the Whole House 
would be prevented. He had been a 
Member of the Committee on the En- 
dowed Schools Act, and ventured to 
think that the result of their labours 
had been most satisfactory, and if a 
similar course had been taken at first 
with the Supreme Court of Judicature 
Bill, many useful Amendments might 
have been made in it, and the labours 
of the House to amend it in a subse- 
quent Session would have been rendered 
unnecessary. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, it 
appeared to him that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had directed his atten- 
tion to those matters which seemed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to be the most 
serious evils under the present system, 
and if they were to couple with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Motion 
any of the Amendments on the Paper 
they would not do any good; it would, 
on the other hand, be unwise to agree 
to any Amendment, as it would fetter 
the right hon. Gentleman in regard to 
what he promised to do in placing his 
views and those of the Government 
before the Committee. The fact was 
the House had on previous occasions 
collected evidence ad nauseam on this 
subject, and all they now wanted were 
some practical suggestions for considera- 
tion by the Committee, and adoption by 
the House. He was of opinion that 
the hon. Member for Roscommon, and 
other hon. Members who had placed 
Amendments on the Paper, would render 
great service to the House by not press- 
ing them to a division. 

rk. DODSON said, that from tho 
course of the debate two things were 
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evident—in the first place, it was evi- 
dent that the House was disposed to 
agree to the proposal of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee; and, in the 
second, that it was not disposed to entér 
into an exhaustive discussion of the 
different Amendments on the Paper. 
Last Session the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that he and his Colleagues 
would consider, during the Recess, the 
recommendations which had been made 
by Select Committees in previous years ; 
that they would consult the authorities 
of the House, and be prepared to sub- 
mit proposals to the House for their con- 
sideration this Session. He (Mr. Dod- 
son) understood from that, and he hoped, 
that at the commencement of this Ses- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman would 
come down to the House and make some 
direct propositions to the House. He 
had no very great expectations of the 
results of a Committee appointed to con- 
sider the Business of the House. There 
had been many Committees on the sub- 
ject, but the fruits of their exertions 
had not been very great. He gathered 
from the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government had 
considered the recommendations of the 
previous Committees, and that they had 
formed in their own minds a pro- 
gramme which they wished to submit 
not directly to the House, but to this 
Committee. He understood that the 
Government were prepared to undertake 
the conduct of the Committee, and that 
they would supervise and be responsible 
for its management. He did not, there- 
fore, think it would be reasonable for the 
House not to accede to such a proposal. 
That being the case, and the terms of the 
Motion being wide enough to admit of 
the consideration, not only of the pro- 
gramme of the Government, but of any 
proposals that might be submitted 
aliunde by Members of the Committee, 
no advantage would be gained by the 
acceptance of any of the Amendments on 
the Paper. Neither could the sugges- 
tions that had been made be accepted as 
Instructions to the Select Committee 
without ample discussion. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Anderson) who sug- 
> ra the suspension of Bills from one 

ession to another was not, perhaps, 
aware that the subject had been fully 
considered already. It had been con- 
sidered three times—by two strong Com- 
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mittees of this House in 1848 and 1861, 
and by a Joint Committee of both Houses 
in 1869; and each had reported unani- 
mously against such a proposal. He 
would mention one objection. A Bill 
might pass this House which the other 
House of Parliament might dislike, but 
might not be prepared to reject or 
abandon. It would be an easy alterna- 
tive to suspend it for another Session. 
Again, those who had charge of a Bill 
might, having had the Recess to reflect 
upon it, get such Amendments as would 
alter its whole character introduced in the 
House of Lords; but, when the Bill came 
back, the House of Commons would not 
have power to debate those Amendments 
fully, but would have simply to accept 
or reject them as Lords’ Amendments. 
Another objection was that this was 
a matter which affected the three 
Estates of the realm, and could not be 
dealt with except by Act of Parliament. 
He did not think that the suggestion 
that no Amendments of which Notice 
was not given should be received was 
practicable. Very frequently the adop- 
tion of an Amendment on the Paper 
rendered the adoption of other Amend- 
ments necessary of which no Notice could 
possibly be given. With regard to 
Grand Committees, the House had bet- 
ter leave the Select Committee free and 
unbiassed. He would wish, however,toask 
how were these Grand Committees to be 
appointed? Were they to be largs Select 
Committees, appointed as Select Com- 
mittees usually were, with an equal 
number of Members taken from each 
side? If so, the majority of the House 
would sacrifice itself. Then, if the 
Grand Committees were to consist of 
Gentlemen specially conversant with par- 
ticular subjects—such as legal isunbies 
for legal matters, commercial Members 
for commercial matters, agricultural 
Members for agricultural matters, and 
so on—it would infallibly happen that 
the majority of the House would in two 
or three Committees, at least, find them- 
selves in a minority, with no chance of 
passing the Bills they desired. If, onthe 
other hand, they were to have Open Com- 
mittees, and Members were allowed to 
vote in all the Committees, the minority in 
Committee A might, when a division was 
imminent, send for the Members of Com- 
mittee B to come and vote, on the under- 
standing that they by-and-by would do a 
similar good turn. The effect of that 
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would be to establish a system of log- 
rolling, which would be most injurious 
to the character of Parliament. He did 
not wish to express an opinion upon any 
one of the Amendments on the Paper, or 
upon the suggestions which had been 
ventilated; and if he had used argu- 
ments against any one of them it was 
merely to show hon. Members that their 
views were not so easy to carry into 
practice as they seemed to suppose. The 
House was not in a mood to discuss any 
of these proposals fully, and therefore 
it would be better to leave all ques- 
tions to be dealt with by the Committee, 
the reference to which would be in very 
general terms, and it would be open to 
the Committee to do what might seem 
to them to be right, and to make their 
own suggestions to the House in their 
Report. In his view, they should leave 
the Committee free and unfettered in its 
action. 

Mr. M‘LAREN thought that Grand 
Committees, limited as proposed by the 
hon. Member for Roscommon, would be 
dangerous and would not work as well 
as Committees of the Whole House, 
composed of Members from the different 
parts of the United Kingdom. As a 
Scotch Member, he had great confidence 
in the fairness of English and Irish 
Members in relation to Scotch Business ; 
and having watched the course of Scotch 
legislation for 40 years, he thought his 
country deeply indebted to English and 
Irish Members. If Grand Committees 
were appointed, there would be danger, 
where money was involved, of Irish 
Members favouring their own country, 
and of Scotch Members favouring theirs. 
For instance, last Session there was a 
Bill before the House which dealt with 
the salaries of the Chairmen of Counties 
in Ireland. It was referred to a Select 
Committee, and he was surprised to see 
how quickly it came back with their 
salaries raised to £1,400 a-year, and the 
Clerks of the Peace to £600, £700, and 
£900 a-year; and, on asking an Irish 
Member how it was managed to get a 
Bill passed so rapidly with such a Sche- 
dule, he replied that the Committee was 
composed of 20 Irish Members and 
three English Members. He did not 
think it would have got through so 
easily if there had been more English or 
Scotch Members on the Committee. At 


the same time, he wished it to be under- 
stood that for this.he did not blame 
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Ireland or the Irish. He was sure if it 
had been a Scotch measure of the same 
sort, and there had been an equal pro- 
portion of Scotch Members on the Com- 
mittee, the same thing would have hap- 
pened. There should be sufficient local 
knowledge in the Committee to explain 
every particular thoroughly, and there 
should be an impartial jury, consisting 
of about two-thirds or more of the num- 
ber of the Committee, to give an im- 
partial judgment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was a Scotch 
Roads and Bridges Bill coming before 
the House, and also an Irish Grand 
Juries Bill. Now, he should not be able 
to understand the former question, and 
what he would probably do would be to 
vote with the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) ; and 
probably the hon. Member would in a 
similar way follow him in the vote on 
the Grand Juries question. Neither of 
them could fully understand a Bill re- 
ferring to the local affairs of the country 
of the other. It would be well if the 
Government did not introduce more 
Business than could be really expected 
to pass during the Session. The system 
of trying to force the Business through 
in a hurry, without proper discussion, 
wasted more time than all the other 
systems put together. The result of such 
a method was that a Bill passed into law 
in one Session needed re-consideration 
and amendment in perhaps two or three 
following Sessions; and the complaint 
naturally followed that there were too 
many Acts of Parliament upon a par- 
ticular subject, and then came the neces- 
sity for a Consolidation Bill. The plain 
result of all this was that, instead of one 
Bill being properly considered in a 
reasonable time, the whole affair occu- 
pied about four times as long as was 
really necessary. There was another 

oint of consideration too—namely, the 
incapacity of the Government to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the length 
of time that should be occupied on cer- 
tain discussions. For instance, on a 
night last Session, when the Budget was 
introduced, the Government wished that 
the Public Worship Bill should be dealt 
with the same night, the result actually 
being a four nights’ discussion. upon 
what was estimated by them to occupy 
only one night. With the experience of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he ought to 
be able to estimate what time should be 
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occupied in a discussion according to the 
circumstances of the House. He further 
thoughtthat a large majority of the Mem- 
bers of each Committee ought to be of 
the same nationality as the measures 
brought under its consideration. If the 
Committee proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were appointed, it 
would probably report towards the end 
of the Session. No further action would 
in all likelihood be taken in the matter, 
and thus another exemplification would 
be afforded of the manner in which the 
time of the House was wasted. 

GenEeRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, 
referring to a remark that had fallen 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said, he fully appreciated the advantages 
of getting into Committee of Supply ; 
butthey ought tohave facilities for getting 
on with that Supply by an improve- 
ment in the mode of stating the require- 
ments of the Government. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had last year 
promised that if he (Sir George Balfour) 
formulated his suggestions on this point 
he would take them into consideration. 
He had done so, and he begged to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman of his 
promise. It was only the portions of 
the Estimates which were different from 
those of the previous year that excited 
discussion. Following the example of 
the French Chamber, the House ought 
to have laid before it all the different 
sums and different changes in the Esti- 
mates. They could then vote the Esti- 
mates as the French Chamber did, with 
much greater usefulness to the country 
than they did at present. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
feared he could not congratulate the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the mode 
he had adopted of bringing this subject 
under the consideration of Parliament. 
He wanted them to refer the whole 
question to a Select Committee, and he 
had done so without including in the 
slightest degree the nature of the pro- 
posal which he intended to submit to the 
Committee. He did not think that that 
form of proposal was likely to save any 
time, such as it was suggested to do. 
After the Committee had duly sat upon 
the question they would come to the 
House with magnificent conclusions and 
recommendations, without inthe slightest 
degree showing upon what these con- 
clusions were founded. He did not think 
sufficient justice had been done to the 


Mr, Biggar 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don), which con- 
templated placing Public Business of 
various kinds in the hands of Committees 
composed of those Members of the House 
who were best able, from their local know- 
ledge and experience, to deal with it. 
Whatever might be the decision of the 
Houseupon it,he wouldremind hon.Mem- 
bers that Home Rule represented Irish 
nationality; and if it were known in the 
popular constituencies of Ireland that 

ome Rule didnot represent Irish nation- 
ality, they would see very little of Home 
Rule Members on those benches. What- 
ever was done, therefore, with the Resolu- 
tionof his hon. Friend, he could not expect 
that Irish Members would abandon the 
national demand they had insisted on 
putting forward; and until that demand 
was conceded in a proper spirit, they 
could not say that their mission had been 
fulfilled. The bureau system of France 
gave the conduct of Public Business to 
the men most competent to deal with it; 
and the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
would hand it over to those best qualified 
by local knowledge and experience for 
dealing with it. As the Business of the 
House grew and accumulated, new and 
more extended machinery was required 
for disposing of it. Great social and 
political problems arose every day ; and 
as Parliament undertook to grapple with 
them, it was useless for that House to 
attempt to retain its old machinery, 
which, though it answered very well 25 
years ago, was now completely obsolete. 
He, therefore, urged the House to adopt 
the hon. Member’s Amendment, and 
thus, while relieving themselves from 
the pressure of Business, make a conces- 
sion to the national feelings of Ireland. 
His experience of modern Parliaments 
told him that it was impossible for any- 
one but the Government to succeed in 
passing measures through the House, 
the consequence of which was that the 
Government turned aside from its Exe- 
cutive duties, which should more pro- 
perly belong to it, and turned to the 

uties which belonged to the Parliament. 
Whatever might be said about the 
Constitution of the United States—and 
he would not say that it was superior to 
the British Constitution—but whatever 
might be said of its defects, it was at 
least free from the difficulties to which 
he had called attention. It had no 
Ministerial responsibility in any way. 
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The prevailing majority in Congress, 
whatever it ras, be, was the only body 
responsible for legislation. He regretted 
that the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) should have 
deprecated discussion at this stage of the 
numerous Amendments now before the 
House, stating that the Select Committee 
would be sure to consider them. The 
reason he should like all the proposed 
Amendments added to the Motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was that 
they represented the conclusions of Gen- 
tlemen who had devoted some attention 
to this question, and they also represented 
the labour and thought which these 
Gentlemen had given to these proposals. 
If the Select Committee would deal with 
these, it would prevent the necessity of 
going all over the discussion again. But 
if they merely appointed a Committee, 
saying in “general” terms that they 
had to consider the whole question of 
Public Business, and come down to the 
House with their bare decisions, he would 
undertake to say that would be as barren 
and fruitless in its results as had been 
those Committees which had previously 
sat, and they would find themselves a 
few years on in precisely the same posi- 
tion as they now occupied. - 


Question put, and negatived. 
Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. O’DONNELL (for Mr. Sutxivay) 
moved to add at the end of the original 
Motion, the words— 


“ And whether the endeavour of the Imperial 
Parliament to deal with the legislative require- 
ments of the three Kingdoms as to local affairs 
has not been a serious obstacle to the due and 
expeditious discharge of the general Business 
of the House.” 


He believed that a direction of the 
kind which the Amendment econtem- 
plated would not be found to be super- 
fluous or irrelevant. On the contrary, 
it seemed to him to be required in order 
to bring out of the appointment of any 
Committee the good Thich they all de- 
sired. When he remembered how ear- 
nestly and how often, on both sides 
of the House, the complaint had been 
made that the Irish demand for local 
legislation was not understood, it ap- 
peared to him that an Amendment like 
the present afforded an admirable op- 
portunity for the Members of the present 
Government, and of the Administration 
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which had preceded it, acquiring the 
information which they had so frequently 
declared they desired with reference to 
the conduct of measures connected with 
Ireland, and therefore he did not think 
there could be any difficulty in accepting 
it. There was reason to fear that the 
Committee proposed was only likely to 
have the result of previous Committees, 
and prove abortive. He felt that there 
was a very strong necessity to add to the 
general proposition—to add something 
specific on that general ground. He felt 
that a specific recommendation was ne- 
cessary to bring about that good that 
was required. Speaking as an Irish 
Member, he could say that the require- 
ments of Irishmen were not understood, 
.and this Amendment would give the re- 
quisite information wanted. He main- 
tained that, if the Amendment were 
passed, the effect would be to direct the 
attention of the Committee to the nature 
of Irish demands and the concessions 
which, with all due regard to Imperial 
unity, might be made in the way of 
satisfying the people of the sister King- 
dom. .The unimpeachable and impartial 
evidence which would be adduced would 
tendto remove theignorance of hon. Mem- 
bers as to what it was the Irish people 
required, and no doubt a practical and 
business-like solution tek in conse- 
quence, be found for the Irish difficulty. 
The terms of the Amendment were 
strictly moderate, and they answered all 
that could reasonably be required. They 
asked that the Committee should take 
into consideration— 

‘¢ Whether the endeavour of the Imperial 
Parliament to deal with the legisiative require- 
ments of the three Kingdoms as to local affairs 
has not been a serious obstacle to the due and 
expeditious discharge of the general Business 
of the House.” . 


The Amendment was to review the course 
of legislation on general and local affairs, 
and in that review they might have a 
guide for the future working of legisla- 
tion. He did not intend to speak fur- 
ther in support of this Amendment than 
he thought it his duty to do; but he 
would remind the House that they were 
always asked as to what were the local 
requirements of Ireland, and_ this 
Amendment would give what was local 
in contradistinction to what was con- 
sidered Imperial. It only carried out 
the recommendations repeatedly made 





by English Members. 
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Masor NOLAN, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he regarded the 
House of Commons as the most perfect 
machine for doing Business that the in- 
genuity of man could invent; but unfor- 
tunately the internal arrangements of 
Parliament prevented it from efficiently 
dealing with Irish affairs. He had, 
therefore, been very much struck with 
the necessity for some, such inquiry as 
that indicated in the Amendment; for, 
if Irish Business was to be properly 
attended to, he really believed it would 
occupy the entire attention of this House 
for two or three years. They saw the 
machinery for doing the work; but un- 
fortunately the Irish Members were not 
allowed to work, and the English Mem- 
bers were taken up with matters of more 
importance. He thought that they ought 
to consider whether the English or the 
Irish Business could not be disposed of 
by Grand Committees or otherwise. It 
was thought the Motion was owing to 
what was termed the ‘‘ obstruction po- 
licy” of Irish Members ; but he thought 
that if something was done in the pro- 
posed Committee, as suggested by this 
Amendment, they might find some solu- 
tion of the question. He emphatically 
said that Ireland was neglected in that 
House, because the English Members 
thought of the more important affairs 
connected with the other portions of the 
United Kingdom. He was convinced 
that if the question proposed in the 
Amendment was discussed, some light 
would be thrown on the difficulty. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, toadd the words, 
“and whether the endeavour of the Imperial 
Parliament to deal with the legislative require- 
ments of the three Kingdoms as to local affairs 
has not been a serious obstacle to the due and 
expeditious discharge of the general Business 
of the House.” —(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY, fearing that 
the Committee would not have time to 
deal satisfactorily with the question re- 
lating to the conduct of Irish Business, 
would recommend his hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Donnell) to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
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content himself with having raised the 
question, and would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O'DONNELL rose to move the 
Amendment which appeared on the 
Paper in his name, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER decided that he could 
not move it, as he had already spoken 
to the question before the House. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to consider the 
best means of promoting the Despatch of Public 
Business in this House.” 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
(HALF-PAST TWELVE RULE). 


RESOLUTION. 
Mr. MOWBRAY, in rising to move— 


“That, except for a Money Bill, no Order 
of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after 
half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with 
respect to which Order or Notice of Motion a 
notice of opposition or amendment shall have 
been printed in the Notice Paper, or if such 
Notice of Motion shall only have been given 
the next previous day of sitting, and objection 
shall be taken when such Notice is called.” 
said, that the House would see that his 
Motion was of a limited character, and 
differed entirely from that of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in being the recommendation, 
not of an individual, but of the Select 
Committee of 1871. It had in its favour 
their unanimous opinion, the experience 
of the a six years, and it would 
materially conduce to the comfort and 
convenience of hon. Members. He in- 
troduced it in no Party spirit, because 
he knew it was supported by many hon. 
Members opposite as well as by hon. 
Members on his own side of the House. 
All he asked of the House was that it 
would renew temporarily and until the 
Committee had reported the Resolution 
which had been popular for some time. 
It had been originally proposed by the 
right hon. fieiteman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), and had 
since been continued on several occa- 
sions, being re-enacted, when it was 
last challenged, by 185 votesto 23. He 
was told that there was some little revul- 
sion of feeling on the part of hon. 
Members, ena: J on account of the “‘ob- 
struction” that had been practised dur- 
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ing the last Session, ant pty, because 
the Rule had been abused. It was true 


that it had been discovered that since 
1871 the House had sat on an average a 
little later than before ; but, at all events, 
the Rule had been productive of much 
practical convenience, especially by the 
certainty which it gave that Opposed 
Business would not be taken after half- 
past 12. The principle was a sound 
one, and he would accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory), which came to much the same 
thing—namely, that the names of three 
hon. Members should be put to every 
Notice of Opposition. He begged, with- 
out prejudice to the inquiries of the 
Select Committee, to move the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after 
half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with 
respect to which Order or Notice of Motion 
a notice of opposition or amendment shall have 
been printed in the Notice Paper, or if such 
Notice of Motion shall only have been given the 
next previous day of sitting, and objection 
shall be taken when such Notice is called.”— 
(Mr, Mowbray.) 


Mr. HIBBERT said, there was much 
dissatisfaction in past Sessions with the 
Half-past Twelve rule, and it was a fact 
that the House had sat many more 
hours after midnight in the six years 
since this rule had been in operation 
than in the six years previously. It was 
therefore a fit question to be considered 
by the Committee the House had just 
agreed to appoint. The rule was used 
vexatiously to prevent Business comin 
on, for a debate which otherwise woul 
close about midnight was sometimes 
peer te in order that the rule might 

e enforced against the commencement 
of another discussion. This was an in- 
direct way of closing the Business of the 
House; and he thought they should say 
by way of Standing Order, if at all, that 
no Opposed Business should be taken 
after a certain hour. He would therefore 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word 
‘That,’ in order to insert the words “it is 
inexpedient to deal with the proposed rule in 
reference to Opposed Business 
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Public Business has reported to the House,”— 
(Mr. Hibbert.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. GORST said, that the question 
was a very small one; only what they 
should do in the interval before the 
Committee reported, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, the fair thing to do was to 
withdraw both the Motion and the 
Amendment, and leave matters in statu 


0. 
: Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
thought the proposal could hardly be 
said to leave matters im statu quo, since 
this rule had only been enacted for three 
or four years past, and then merely as a 
Sessional Order. He never could un- 
derstand why the rule should be sup- 
ported; like some other things of modern 
invention, it was not quite as good as 
the customs of their forefathers. There 
was no doubt that this rule had two very 
considerable disadvantages. In the first 
place, it practically put a stop to all legis- 
lation by private Members. That might 
be considered by some people desirable, 
but was one undoubted effect of the rule. 
Only last Session he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) had carried the second read- 
ing of the Colonial Marriages Bill by a 
considerable majority against the op- 
position of the Government. But no 
effort of his could procure an opportunity 
even for the further discussion of that 
Bill at its next stage at any period 
during the Session, and such a state of 
things was a scandal to a Legislative 
Assembly. Under the old system he 
should have agreed with the oppo- 
nents of the Bill to take it at a late 
hour on some particular night, and so 
settle the question one way or the other. 
But this could not be done under the 
Half-past Twelve rule. Another great 
objection was the encouragement given 
by this rule to Members to talk upon 
some measures to which there was no 
opposition in order to prevent some Bill 
coming on before 12.30 a.m. ; and he be- 
lieved that if it were possible to obtain 
a Return of the time wasted during 
the Session in this manner between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 12.30 a.m., the result 
would be somewhat surprising. It would 
surely be far better to leave the rule 
to the consideration of the Select Com- 





r half-past 
Twelve until the Committee on the Despatch of 


mittee. 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE congra- 
tulated his right hon. Friend upon the 
true old-world Man-of-Kent ring of his 
sentiments ; but he reminded the House 
that for all practical purposes the ques- 
tion had been taken out of their hands. 
In the good old times, to which his right 
hon. Friend looked back so fondly, the 
late nights were few, and then they were 
really late, while the public was content 
to wait for its reports even till the second 
day. Now science and competition had 
changed all this state of things, and 
the revolution was consummated by the 
system of early newspaper trains. Whe- 
ther the House made this rule or not, 
the gentlemen of the Press in the Gal- 
lery had of inevitable necessity set u 
their Half-past Twelve or One o’cloc 
rule, since the necessity of writing out 
and of printing in time for the news- 
paper trains rendered it impossible to 
report debates after midnight. He would 
1% the original Motion. 

R. RYLANDS expressed the hope 
that the House would accept the Reso- 
lution of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University (Mr. 
Mowbray). He had no doubt that, 
taking Business generally, the Half-past 
Twelve rule had been an improvement. 
Formerly the House might be found 
sitting up to 1 and 2 o’clock in the 
morning passing important measures, 
the deliberations on which were never 
reported—the Members themselves not 
being in a condition for maturely de- 
liberating upon them. He had himself 
heard two most important statements by 
eerie and past Lords of the Admiralty 

elivered at such an hour that it was 
impossible to give more than a line or 
two to themin the next morning’s papers. 
They had no right to dip their hands in 
the public purse when the reporters 
were away from their duty. Those who 
objected to the rule were mostly private 
Members who had chargé of Bills which 
they were unable to push through. 
Now, although he sympathized with 
independent opinion, he did not think 
it desirable that private legislation, 
which was often crude and pernicious 
and fussy, ought to have undue facilities 
given to it. The rule, therefore, tending, 
as it did, to prevent mischievous mea- 
sures from slipping through after half- 
past 12, when many hon. Members had 
gone home, was a useful one and ought 
to be maintained. 
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Sir WILLIAM FRASER, in support 
of the rule, cited the following 11 names 
of old and experienced Members of this 
House, headed by Mr. Lowe, who, as 
Members of the Committee of 1871, had 
declared initsfavour:—Mr. Lowe (Chair- 
man), Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Dodson, Mr. C. Forster, Sir George Grey, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Newde- 
gate, Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. Rathbone, 
and Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.—[ See 3 
Hansard, rd. 

Mr. ANDERSON, who had given 
Notice of the following Amendment :— 


‘¢ That such notice of opposition shall be re- 
moved from the paper on the Clerk at the Table 
being assured that the Member in whose name it 
stands is absent from the House, and has been 
so for two successive sittings,” 
said, that as he had put this Amend- 
ment to the Resolution on the Paper, it 
would perhaps be convenient that he 
should say a few words on the subject 
now. Having listened to the strong 
speeches of the hon. Members for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
and Burnley (Mr. Rylands), it did not 
appear to him that they bore on the Half- 
past Twelve rule at all. In reference to 
speeches delivered to thin and sleepy 
Houses which were not reported in the 
newspapers the next morning, he would 
like to point out that the Half-past 
Twelve rule did not apply at all; because 
if, when half-past 12 came, they were 
engaged in Supply, they could go on 
until any hour, or if they were engaged 
in an important discussion affecting the 
Admiralty, or anything else, they could 
go on until any hour. The only remedy 
would be to stop the whole Business 
at half-past 12, if the hon. Members 
for Burnley and Cambridge wished 
to stop all that could not be reported 
in the newspapers. He was strongly 
in favour of early hours, but the 
Half-past Twelve tule had not been 
successful. From a Return moved for 
by the hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease) it appeared that in the six 
years previous to the Half-past Twelve 
tule the House sat for 642 hours after 
midnight ; but in the six years after the 
rule the House sat 724 hours, thus in- 
stead of getting earlier closing they got 
later closing. There was not the slight- 
est doubt an immense amount of time 
was wasted on account of the Half-past 
Twelve rule. No doubt many speeches 
made after half-past 11 were not made 
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in the interests of the Business then be- 
fore the House; but were made solely for 
the purpose of preventing Bills coming 
on before half-past 12. It would be 
an evil day if the House came to the 
conclusion that private Members’ legis- 
lation was mischievous. All great mea- 
sures of reform had been at some period 
the measures of private Members, and 
it would be very unfortunate if dis- 
couragement were thrown on their right; 
but in any case no single Member ought 
to have power of preventing any private 
Member from passing a Bill. He had 
a Bill last Session, and only one Mem- 
ber in the House was against it, but that 
one Member prevented him from getting 
it through until} close to the end of the 
Session. This might be done from con- 
scientious motives, but it might be a mere 
crotchet by a —— hon. Member. An 
hon. Member might put down opposition 
to a Bill on the Paper, and might go to 
Italy or Scotland, or anywhere, and 
could still delay the progress of the Bill, 
thus controlling the proceedings of Par- 
liament, while really not attending Par- 
liament at all. If the hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) would 
amend his Amendment to admit the 
words ‘‘to be renewed weekly,’’ he 
would accept it; but he wished particu- 
larly some safeguard that the opposi- 
tion should be a real one, and that the 
Mover should be at any rate in London 
and not in Italy. If anything could be 
suggested to meet the case he had 
mentioned, he should be content without 
moving his Amendment. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT ex- 
pressed a hope that the Motion of his 
right hon. Friend would be adopted. He 
did not think that the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow were of any 
avail. What they had to consider was 
whether the Half-past Twelve o’clock 
rule interfered with the Business of the 
House or the convenience of hon. Mem- 
bers. For his part, he was of opinion 
that it had been a great benefit to the 
House. It might be that the House had 
sat a greater number of hours during the 
last six Sessions than it did during the 
six previous Sessions ; but the reason of 
that fact would be plain to all who re- 
membered the Notices of Motion that 
had been given, the Bills that had been 
introduced, and how the time of the 
House had been occupied during the last 
six Sessions. When he and his Friends 
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sat at the other side of the House they 
took good care that the Estimates should 
not be proceeded with beyond midnight, 
and they were all aware that great 
debates were invariably adjourned at or 
about 12 o’clock. He asked the hon. 
Members who sat below the Gangway on 
the Opposition side whether they would 
not take advantage of the non-adoption 
of the rule—and rightly—to bring for- 
ward their measures at any hour of the 
night or morning? Without such a 
rule as that proposed by his right hon. 
Friend the House would be compelled 
to sit very much later than it would if 
the Motion was adopted. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, the incessant 
labour and fatigue of watchful opposition 
was greatly relieved by the introduction 
of the Half-past Twelve rule. During 
his Parliamentary career the Govern- 
ment of the day at one time introduced 
a number of measures affecting Ireland 
which were extremely objectionable to 
Irish Members, and the then Secretary 
for Ireland refused to name an hour 
when he should bring them on. There- 
fore they had to sit till long summer 
mornings to be ready to enter their pro- 
test against those Bills. In the interests 
of hon. Members of the House it was 
most desirable that such a rule should 
exist. He thought, however, that it 
might be abused if in order to put off a 
Bill which stood second the first Bill was 
unnecessarily talked out. If that was 
made a frequent practice it was the thing 
which should endanger the Half-past 
Twelverule. He trusted, on behalf of 
the independent Member, who profited 
most by the rule, that such a thing would 
not often occur. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) that the opposition which would 
prevent a Bill being brought on after 
half-past 12 should be bond fide and 
earnest opposition. He was not prepared 
to say how this could be effected, but it 
was not a fair use of the Forms of the 
House when one hon. Member gave 
Notice of opposition and then left the 
House or the country, thinking it im- 
possible for the Bill to pass. He should 
cordially support any proposal to ensure 
that the opposition should be of an 
earnest and bond fide character. 

Mr. BRISTOWE asked the House to 
consider whether when, on the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a Resolution 
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had already been passed for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to consider 
the whole question of the Business of 
the House, it was wise to weight the 
Committee with a prejudged opinion ona 
matter of this kind. [**No, no!”] The 
passage of sucharule as the one now 
proposed must inevitably weight the 
Committee, and it was idle to say it did 


not. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he could not agree 
with the hon. Member for Newark (Mr. 
Bristowe), that the decision of the House 
upon the question now before it would 
—— the action of the Committee. 

e House having several times agreed 
to a like Session Order to that proposed, 
itsopinion wasalready knownin reference 
to it. They had been told that under the 
Half-past Twelve o’clock rule the House 
had sat a greater number of hours than 
it did in Sessions when the rule did not 
exist, and that might be quite true ; but 
they had no means of judging what 
would have been the case under the old 
system. Those who, by their official po- 
sition, had to remain in the House until 
a late hour, and who could form an im- 
partial judgment on the subject, felt 
that, even if the hours of sitting had not 
been largely reduced, a great boon had 
been conferred by the rule upon hundreds 
of hon. Members who, by its means, 
were able to go home instead of being 
compelled to remain until all hours of 
the morning to see whether certain Busi- 
ness was to be proceeded with or not. 
The rule did not apply to proceedings in 
Committee in the case of Bills in which 
Progress had previously been reported, 
and those proceedings, carried on to a 
late hour, had certainly not been in the 
highest degree satisfactory or creditable 
to the House, and had certainly not in- 
creased the value of the legislation so 
carried on. Setting aside all other ques- 
tions, for this reason alone, he should be 
exceedingly sorry were the rule to be 
allowed to lapse during the present Ses- 
sion. He did not think the Committee 
to be appointed to consider the conduct 
of the Business of the House would be 
greatly influenced by the fact that a Ses- 
sional Order of the kind had been re- 
newed ; while, on the other hand, if the 
pasing of the rule were to be delayed 
until the Committee reported favourably 
upon it some two months hence, much 
injustice would be done to those private 
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dent of the ballot, did not come on until 
the latter part of the Session. He must, 
therefore, give his voice in favour of the 
Motion. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he felt himself at considerable dis- 
advantage in addressing the House after 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees, especially 
as an appeal had been made to the 
feelings of a large number of hon. Mem- 
bers on the ground that, by passing the 
rule, they might be able to go away after 
half-past 12 and neglect the Busi- 
ness of the House; but he could not 
concur in the remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) that the 
matter was one which should be left in 
the hands of the Select Committee about 
to be appointed. He reminded the House 
that there could be no fear that the Go- 
vernment could bring on important mea- 
sures after a late hour, inasmuch as it 
was the practice of the Members of the 
Government to state early in the evening 
after what hour they would not proceed 
with their measures. He thought, from 
the experience they had had, that the 
conduct of Business had not been gréatly 
improved by the adoption of the rule; 
on the contrary, it often led to long dis- 
cussions on unimportant measures with 
the view of throwing measures of conse- 
quence over until after half-past 12 
o’clock, so as to preclude their being 
taken on those occasions. The only re- 
sult of the rule was to set up for them- 
selves a point of debatable ground 
which did not previously exist. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY remarked 
that the House of Commons was cer- 
tainly a very singlar Assembly, because 
he did not believe that there was another 
Legislative Assembly in the world which 
would seriously discuss the question 
whether it was right to bring on fresh 
important Public Business for discus- 
sion after half-past 12 o’clock at night. 
His only complaint was that the rule 
did not go far enough. If they had a 
rule that no new Business should be 
taken after 12 o’clock or half-past they 
would get through the work with much 
greater credit to themselves and more 
advantage to the country. A few years 
ago it was the custom of the Irish Secre- 
tary to introduce Bills habitually after 
1 o’clock in the morning, and no assur- 
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bring them on after that time. The 
consequence was everybody had to wait 
until 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning on 
the chance of a discussion coming on on 
the particular subjects in which they 
were interested. They had the advan- 
tage, under the existing rule, of know- 
ing that no important legislation could 
be thrust upon them by surprise; but 
notwithstanding, the rule was open 
to abuse on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and also on the part of private 
Members. For instance, hon. Members 
were accustomed to put their names 
down in opposition to a Bill when they 
never attended, and did not intend to 
attend the House. That was an unfair 
advantage which ought to be put down 
by the good sense and high honour of 
the House. It must be put down in 
such a manner as the hon. Member for 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) suggested. 
THE C CELLOR or tani CHE- 
QUER : Sir, we are discussing the Half- 
past Twelve rule upon its merits, and I 
think the discusssion may be well likened 
to the painter who put up a picture that 
anyone might point out its faults, and 
pe up the same picture in order that its 
eauties might be noticed. The truth 
is, that you cannot conduct the Business 
of an Assembly, and certainly not such 
an Assembly as the House of Commons, 
merely by rules, and if Business is to be 
properly conducted you want somethin 
more than that—you want an actu 
agreement as to the spirit and manner 
in which you are to proceed. In regard 
to this rule, no one can doubt that it has 
many great advantages, because it en- 
ables hon. Gentlemen to know that cer- 
tain measures they are interested in will 
not be brought on after a certain hour, 
and therefore they are enabled to leave 
the House if it is necessary for them to 
do so. The rule is not at all conducive 
to the conduct of Public Business. On 
the other hand, we cannot help seeing 
that this rule is frequently abused by 
hon. Members who give Notice of op- 
position to a Bill, and then go away, 
thus delaying the Bill for an indefinite 
time; it also leads to discussion being 
carried on, the effect of which is that 
Bills which should come on are. crossed 
out. I must say, looking at the ques- 
tions from both sides, it is very difficult 
indeed to say which has the advantage 
and which has the disadvantage, in the 
discussion. I have always desired my- 
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self to promote early hours, and I have 
always endeavoured to promote certainty 
as to what Business was to be trans- 
acted. Now, this rule is brought for- 
ward with a double view of promoting 
early hours and certainty of Business. 
I trust that we shall be enabled to arrive 
at some conclusion by which we shall 
get rid of the evils under which we 
suffer at the present time. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall renew the rule 
for the present Session in the same 
manner as it had been renewed in past 
Sessions, or leave it until the Committee 
had reported on the question. I think 
that the Committee will consider very 
carefully the proposition as to the Half- 
past Twelve rule, and what modification 
it will be necessary to move in it; but 
the question is if the matter is left for 
the Committee what is to be done in the 
interim ?. There is no desire on the part 
of the Government to unduly press any 
conclusion on the House. So far as the 
Government is concerned, I own it is 
against rather than in favour of my own 
wishes to have this rule in operation ; 
but, on the other hand, I believe that 
both in this debate and on past occasions, 
when attention has been called to this 
subject, a large majority of the House 
has approved of it. I believe the rule 
is one well in favour with the House. I 
therefore think that after such a recom- 
mendation we should renew that rule 
for the present Session with the view of 
its being carefully considered in Com- 
mittee, and with a view to see whether 
there are any means of modifying it. 
Therefore, I shall be ay alg to ts gga 
the Motion of my right hon. Friend. 
Mr. HIBBERT observed that after 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and believing that a large majority of 
the House was in favour of the rule, he 
was willing to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, on the distinct understanding that 
the rule would come before the Com- 
mittee without-prejudice in any way. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolved, That, except for a Money Bill, no 
Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken 
after half-past Twelve of the clock at night 
with respect to which Order or Notice of Motion 
a notice of opposition or amendment shall have 
been printed in the Notice Paper, or if such 
Notice of Motion shall only have been given the 
next previous day of sitting, and objection shall 
be taken when such Notice is called, 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, that after the 
course which the debate had taken he 
would leave his Amendment to be con- 
sidered by the Committee to the ap- 
pointment of which the House had al- 
ready agreed. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he should not 
press his Amendment. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
to Qe — 

ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Bu 4.] 

(The Lord Advocate, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that 
while he had great pleasure that the 
Government had introduced such an 
important measure as this at so early 
a period of the Session, he could 
not but express his disappointment in 
finding that the Bill, so far as he had 
examined it, appeared to be defective in 
some essential particulars. One point 
to which he desired to call attention had 
reference to the power which elected 
trustees would have in their own parishes 
for the management of the roads, and 
another had regard to the period of grace 
to be allowed before tolls were abolished. 
The Bill of last year provided that the 
general county trustees should consist 
of one member elected by each parish, 
and that the County Road Board should 
consist of those elected trustees, together 
with the landlords of the county. This 
was upon the lines of the private mea- 
sures which had been passed through 
Parliament, but the Government now 
proposed to withdraw with the one hand 
what they professed to give with the 
other. The Bill now before the House 
provided that the only work which the 
elective trustees would have to perform 
would be to meet together and appoint a 
local committee for the management of 
the roads, in which the elected trustees 
were to be in a minority. It was pro- 


vided that the District Board should not 
consist of more than one-half or less 
than one-third of the elected trustees. 
This was really making a farce of the 
elected trustees. The ratepayers in each 
parish would not certainly meet together 
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merely for the se of electing trus- 
tees, hide cay er would be fe take 
part once a year in the appointment of 
a local county board. One of the great 
advantages under the private Acts which 
had been obtained for the abolition of 
tolls in Scotland consisted in this, that, 
under those Acts, distinct provision was 
taken for having the elective trustees 
largely interested in the maintenance 
of the roads. He asserted with con- 
fidence that in the counties where 
the private Acts to which he referred 
had been put into operation—in the 
county, for example, which he had the 
honour to represent (Forfarshire), and 
in the county of Aberdeen, where one 
of those measures had been in force 
for some time—the system which they 
provided had acted most successfully, 
and had been attended with the great- 
est advantage both to landlords and 
tenants. The elected trustees had taken 
a very active part in the management of 
the roads. They co-operated very heartily 
with the landlords in the matter, and he 
thought he might say on very consider- 
able evidence, that this co-operation, in 
the opinion of the landlords themselves, 
had been of the very greatest advantage 
to the management. One of the great- 
est evils of the old system was that 
there were no trustees interested in the 
management of the roads, which was 
consequently very much left to offi- 
cials, and no real supervision was kept 
y. over the expenditure of the money. 

ow all this was changed. The elected 
trustees took a very active interest in the 
management of the roads, and they saw 
that value was obtained for money ex- 
ended. Therefore, he thought it would 
e very unfortunate, both for landlords 
and tenants, if some clause were not 
provided for interesting tenant trustees 
in the management of the roads, as had 
been done in the private Bills recently 
mgs Another strong point was the 
ong period of 10 years allowed for the 
expiration of the turnpike trusts. He 
understood, and he thought it was the 
general understanding, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
promised last Session that expiring trusts 
should not be continued without some 
inquiry into them. Under this Bill, 
however, trusts which otherwise would 
die out in a year or two might be con- 
tinued for 10 years. This was extremely 
objectionable, and if agreed to would be 
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very disastrous to many turnpike roads 
in Scotland. What would be the policy 
of the trustees? The valuation of the 
road would be determined, no doubt, 
by the amount of interest which they 
had es for the preceding few years, 
and therefore the trustees would be very 
much tempted to starve the roads in order 
to pay a higher interest upon the debt. 
The roads, consequently, would gradually 
get worse; and finally, when the turn- 
pikes were abolished and the Act came 
into operation, the roads would be 
handed over to the new trustees in such 
a condition that they would require to 
be almost entirely re-made at very great 
expense. In his opinion, if the provi- 
sion was retained, a clause should also 
be added that the roads should be 
handed over in good condition. If that 
were done, he had no doubt all the turn- 
pikes would be abolished in a very short 
time. For these and other reasons ex- 
plained last year, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would introduce some modification 
in the Bill. He would suggest that they 
should make inquiry into the private 
Acts in operation in Forfarshire and 
Aberdeenshire, and if it was found that 
the tenant trustees worked harmoniously, 
and to the perfect satisfaction of the 
landlords, that the Government should 
modify their Bill in that direction ; 
otherwise he was afraid the roads would 
fall into the hands of officials with re- 
sults that would be very unsatisfactory 
to all parties. He was not going to 
divide at that stage, but on another oc- 
casion he should take the sense of the 
House on what seemed to him very 
unjust—that the tenants should pay 
half the rates equally with the landlords, 
and yet not be allowed to have an equal 
voice with them in the expenditure of 
the money. He hoped it was not too 
late for the Government to take some 
steps in the matter before the Bill went 
into Committee. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he fully en- 
dorsed what his hon. Friend the Member 
for Forfarshire had said as to the expen- 
diture upon the roads by trustees if an- 
other period of 10 years should be per- 
mitted before the expiration of the trusts. 
In England when Turnpike Acts expired 
they were referred to a Select Commit- 
tee to inquire whether they should be 
continued ; but as to Scotland a continu- 
ance Act had been passed every year, 


and the result was that the great ma- 
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jority of the turnpikes in Scotland were 
continued in this way every year. Thus 
a simple suspension of the Bill for a 
Session would make these Acts lapse. 
He must say that the provisions of this 
Bill were not consistent with the promise 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary last year, when he ex- 
pressed an opinion that the system of 
continuing these trusts ought not to be 
persisted in. 

Coronet MURE observed that though 
the Bill had been introduced without re- 
mark by the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate, it was substantially the same 
as that brought in last year. He (Colonel 
Mure) was not prepared to offer any op- 
position to the second reading, but he 
wished to make one or two very short ob- 
servations. He understood a Government 
official of high standing and great repu- 
tation had been employed to report upon 
this question, and especially as to the 
opposition offered by Renfrewshire and 
Lanarkshire with reference to the posi- 
tion of the city of Glasgow. He must 
express his regret that the Report had 
not been presented to Members, for the 
chances were that it contained a good 
deal that was new and very interesting 
about the road system in Scotland. As 
to the city of Glasgow, he believed the 
Government as to that would introduce 
some clause similar to that introduced 
as to bridges over which special traffic 
passed, and which would enable them to 
deal more satisfactorily with that city. 
There were many other matters which 
could be touched upon in Committee ; 
but as he understood the rejection of the 
measure was to be moved on going into 
Committee, they would then have the 
opportunity of further expressing their 
views. He did hope, and that was his 
main object in rising, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would see fit to have this Re- 
port, to which he had alluded, placed in 
their hands. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had looked 
into the Return which had been referred 
to, and it certainly contained details of 
considerable interest as to the action 
taken by the counties of Renfrew and 
Lanark. Whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary justified 
that action or not he could not tell, but 
the Return obtained by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman showed that they 
had not been justified in their opposi- 
tion, and that the statements made had 
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been much exaggerated. In Lanarkshire 
the expenditure on turnpike and statute 
labour roads only amounted to 6d. in the 
pound on the valuation of the county; 
while inthe city of Glasgow it was 44d., 
and he did not think a difference of 14d. 
on the rate per pound ought to be a 
barrier to a settlement between burgh 
and county. Renfrewshire was in a 
somewhat similar position. The annual 
valuation amounted to £1,177,471, and 
the total expenditure on roads was 
£28,426; an assessment of 6d. on that 
valuation would, therefore, produce 
£29,436, or more than equal to the 
whole of the present expenditure on 
both turnpike and statute labour roads. 
If the same details as had been fur- 
nished in the Return he alluded to 
had been obtained as to other coun- 
ties, he believed it would have shown 
in these cases also that there was no 
proper ground for the opposition to 
the passing of the Bill. He begged to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman on his 
own behalf and that of every hon. Mem- 
ber for bringing in the Bill at so early a 
period in the Session, and he hoped he 
might think proper to introduce clauses 
to make the Bill better suited to the 
particular circumstances of each district. 
The hon. Member for Forfarshire had 
suggested that the right hon. Gentleman 
should examine the local Acts under 
which the roads in Forfarshire and 
Aberdeen were managed. They had 
enjoyed in his county for a very long 
period the advantages of a local Act, 
and indeed they were the first to have 
one abolishing tolls and statute labour. 
Under it the county was divided into dis- 
tricts, the trustees in each of which had 
power independently to levy assessments 
within itself. He trusted that the Lord 
Advocate would see his way to accept 
some modifications of the provisions of 
the Bill, as it then stood, in order to 
meet the case of the counties placed in 
the circumstances he had described. He 
had no doubt that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would do so, and he believed that 
such modifications, if accepted, would be 
of great advantage to the community 
when this Bill became law. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was rather surprised that the Lord Ad- 
yocate should have introduced the Bill 
without any explanation. At the same 
time, they were so grateful to the Go- 
vernment for having brought in a Bill 
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at so early a period of the Session— 
the great majority of Scotch Members 
being anxious that a good Road Bill 
should pass—that he would not make 
any serious complaint on that score. 
He entirely concurred in the observa- 
tion of the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson), who had expressed 
regret that those Acts, which would 
otherwise have expired at an earlier 
period, were to be extended to a further 
existence of 10 years. That, he thought, 
was a great mistake; for, in his opinion, 
the period ought to have been con- 
siderably shortened. Not only were the 
Acts to be extended to so long a period ; 
but, as he understood the question, 
whether the new Act should be adopted 
or not within that long period was to 
rest with the Commissioners of Supply, 
and the Commissioners of Supply were 
the most considerable landowners of the 
county. Therefore, the result would be 
that the decision of this great question 
would be left mainly in the hands of the 
extremely aristocratic element to the ex- 
clusion of small ratepayers. [The Lorp 
ApvocaTE dissented.] As the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman shook his head, it 
was to be hoped he was about to explain 
that the matter would not be left in that 
way, and that the ratepayers as well as 
the aristocracy were to have something 
to do with the decision of this question 
after all. There was one important 
point which he did not see provided for 
in the Bill. There were some small 
burghs, little larger than villages, but 
with large roads passing through them. 
As these small burghs could not sustain 
the burden of keeping up these large 
roads, it was desirable that they should 
be united with the counties for that pur- 
pose. With regard to the former Bill 
there was a difficulty in providing for 
such cases; because he believed there 
were some small burghs that were not 
willing to unite with the counties, as 
they would be united under the Bill 
of last year. He thought some pro- 
vision should be made in the present 
measure to meet cases of this descrip- 
tion. But this Bill went to the other 
extreme. It appeared that no Royal 
or Parliamentary burgh, however small, 
would be exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. His impression was, 
that a small burgh with an important 
road running through it, would be 
placed in a difficult position if, as he 
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understood, such burghs were not to 
unite with the counties for road pur- 
poses. He hoped that when the Bill 
went into Committee some proposal 
would be made to meet such cases. 

Sm WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
said, he differed from one or two obser- 
vations which had been made by hon. 
Members opposite, though, as he came 
from a district in which the abolition of 
tolls was not popular, perhaps he would 
not be expected to defend the Bill of 
the Government cordially. With re- 
gard to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) on the assess- 
ments, he thought the hon. Member 
hardly understood the principle of the 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman appeared to 
be under the impression that the assess- 
ments would be levied in equal propor- 
tions in all parts of counties. That, how- 
ever, was not the Bill as he himself read 
it. The Bill provided that counties being 
divided into districts and trusts, each 
trust would have to levy a rate for itself ; 
and this being so, one trust might pos- 
sibly have to levy a considerable rate, 
while another might levy a very small 
one. In that case the inference which 
the hon. Member for Falkirk seemed to 
draw from the Government proposal 
with regard to Lanarkshire and Ren- 
frewshire hardly held water. The ex- 
tension of the period to 10 years struck 
him (Sir William Cuninghame) as one of 
the most valuable proposals in the Bill— 
because it gave time to counties and 
burghs to settle the very difficult and in- 
tricate negotiations which would be raised 
between themselves. He also thought 
that the clauses of the Bill were well 
devised which referred those points on 
which differences of opinion were likely 
to arise to arbitration, or finally to pro- 
visional orders. With respect to the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Forfar 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay), it must be remem- 
bered that the landlords were much 
more permanently interested in the proper 
management of the roadsthan the tenants 
could be. Although they paid half of 
the assessment during the time they 
were on the farms, their interest in the 
matter ceased when they left their hold- 
ings. It was natural to suppose that 
those who had a permanent interest in 
the proper upholding of the roads would 
take care to look after them better than 
those who were merely temporary occu- 
piers. Practically, also, a large portion 
of this assessment, which was paid by 
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the tenants, would come out of the land- 
lord’s pocket, as part of, if not the whole 
of, the expense paid by the tenant would 
be deducted from the rent that the land- 
lord received. Under these circumstances, 
the landlord would practically pay the 
larger part of the assessment. There- 
fore the landlord was entitled to a larger 
share in the representation on the County 
Board. It had been wisely and properly 
said that those who used the roads should 
pay for them. Looking at the Bill as 

rought forward by the Home Secretary, 
he certainly thought the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman could not him- 
self hold that principle. Whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman did so 
or not, the Bill did not hold that prin- 
ciple—at all events, that would not be 
the effect of the Billjas he understood it. 
Take a farm 10 miles from a market 
and another five miles off, the two farms 
being in every other respect equal in 
value. On the principle that those who 
used the roads should pay for them, the 
most distant farm ought to pay twice as 
much as the near one. That, however, 
would not be the effect of the Bill. The 
farm nearer the market town would, in 
all probability, be on that part of the 
road where the traffic over it was the 
heaviest. It would therefore have to pay 
a larger amount of assessment though it 
used the road the least. The reply pro- 
bably would be that it could not be 
avoided, and that this was the case in all 
assessments such as the poor rates. He 
admitted that, but there was no alterna- 
tive in the assessment to poorrates. It was 
not so in regard to roads. At all events, 
there was the alternative of tolls, and he 
contended if it was impossible to make 
an equitable assessment that they ought 
to continue to maintain tolls. One far- 
ther defect, and that a serious defect, he 
saw in the Bill. It appeared to him that 
of all Governments a Conservative Go- 
vernment ought to be the last to inter- 
fere with contracts between man and 
man. ‘Take the case of a farm let 
for 21 years. The landlord let the 
farm to the tenant practically with the 
stipulation that the tenant should pay 
the whole cost of the upholding of 
the roads during the currency of his 
lease in the shape of tolls. He, for one, 
could not understand on what principle 
the Government could say in this Bill 
that in the future the landlord was to 
pay half of the expense. It appeared to 
him that this was taking part of the 
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charge which the tenant had contracted 
to bear from his shoulders and placing 
it on those of the landlord. That was a 
principle as to which some amendment 
ought to be made in the Bill. In this 
respect the Government had gone in the 
face of the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, which properly and equit- 
ably advised that during the currency 
of the leases the tenant should, as now, 
pay the whole of the charge. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he was sorry 
to see that so little improvement had 
been made in the Bill since last Ses- 
sion. Admitting that it bore evi- 
dence of great care having been 
taken on minor points, yet in the 
general features of the Bill it was just 
as bad as ever. At the close of last 
Session, two or three hon. Members op- 
posed the renewal of the county trusts, 
and he remembered that one argument 
was that no trust that had expired in 
England was renewed without hearing 
evidence and having all questions settled ; 
whereas in Scotland, trusts that had ex- 
pired 20 years ago, and some 40 years 
ago, had been renewed without one 
word being heard on the subject. That 
was pressed very strongly. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
said he saw the injustice at once, and 
said that this system would not be 
allowed hereafter, and he would take 
care that a change should be made be- 
fore these Scotch trusts were renewed 
again. But what did this Billdo? It 
provided that all the principal clauses of 
the bad Acts which had expired should 
be renewed for 10 years, so that those 
trusts which were now renewed year 
by year would be enforced for 10 years. 
With that clause in the Bill, he would 
far rather have had no Bill at all. As 
one of the Commissioners who had in- 
quired into the subject, he knew that 
they recommended that the bounda- 
ries of burghs and counties should be 
fixed at once. But what did this Bill 
do? It provided that the body which 
was the most aristocratic in each county 
should take the initiative to set the 
Act going, and without their setting 
it going, the Act could not come into 
operation. Not only was this so, but 
a majority of two-thirds was required 
before the Act could be put into force. 
It was extremely difficult to get two- 
thirds of any bene body to agree on 
any subject whatever, more especially 
local bodies, and if they had required a 
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device to prevent the Bill from comin 
into operation that would be effectual. 
Burghs and large cities, such as Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dundee, 
had no power to apply to the Secretary 
of State to put the Act in operation. 
Well, Edinburgh had three times as 
large a population as the county, and 
had three times the wealth of the county, 
and paid far more than three times the 
taxation of the county, and yet it had 
no power to put the Act in operation. 
He looked upon the Bill as it now stood 
as an incomplete measure. It was no 
enacting Bill at all. It was merely a 
permissive Bill, and yet was, in some re- 
spects, a prohibitory Bill. Many of the 
parishes of Scotland, as everybody knew, 
were very small. Yet each had two mem- 
bers, while the burghs under 10,000 were 
to have only one. A great deal was 
known in Scotland about the shutting-up 
of roads, so that the people durst not 
walk on them. In place of preventing 
that sort of thing, this Bill would make 
bad worse. In large towns like Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, there were perhaps 20 
miles of road separating the burgh from 
the county, and in common fairness it 
would be admitted that the two should 
bear the burden equally. But what did 
the Bill say? That when the road was 
the boundary between county and burgh, 
the burgh should maintain it all. He 
could go further into details, but would 
merely revert again to the fact that the 
Bill could not be put into operation ex- 
cept by the Commissioners of Supply. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
had touched on the blots of the Bill so 
well, that it was almost unnecessary for 
him to say anything, except that he 
agreed with what the hon. Member had 
said. The Bill would throw all the 
power into the hands of the landlords, 
for not only was the initiative entirely 
with the Commissioners of Supply, who 
were the landlords, and their eldest sons, 
but the whole subsequent management 
would be the same. Tenants were al- 
most entirely ignored, and ratepayers 
were also almost entirely ignored. That 
was a blot in this Bill which must be 
most carefully considered. Last year 
he had an Amendment down to make 
the trusts better by making them to 
consist of one-third landlords, one-third 
tenants, and one-third ratepayers, and 
he should this year move Amendments 
to the same effect. 
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Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he was very 
glad the Government had introduced this 
Bill, and he was certainly prepared to 
give it his support. Last year he laid 
one or two Amendments to the Bill upon 
the Table, the effect of which was to 
enable counties which had no Bills of 
their own to adopt portions of it. It 
was particularly useful to counties which 
had bridges in common. Last year his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate agreed to these Amendments ; 
and he trusted he would permit this 
Bill—not the whole Bill, but such por- 
tion of the Bill as the Commissioners 
might agree upon, to be incorporated 
instead of the whole Act. That was the 
principal Amendment, he suggested, so 
far as regarded counties that had not 
Bills. Though he was prepared to sup- 
port this Bill, he sympathized with the 
observations of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ayr (Sir William Cuning- 
hame), about the burdens placed on land. 
If they would look at the Returns he 
got two years ago as to the financial ac- 
counts of Scotch counties, they would 
see what the assessments were. He 
would not trouble them with details, but 
in the county of Aberdeen, where the 
valuation of the county was £700,000 a- 
year, the cost that had been placed upon 
that county was £20,000 a-year. That 
was a very heavy assessment undoubt- 
edly; but he was not prepared to main- 
tain that the maintenance of roads was 
not a legitimate burden to put upon 
land. He thought it was a legitimate 
burden; but, on the other hand, they so 
often found in this House burdens placed 
on the land which were not legitimate, 
that one was almost inclined to resist 
those which were legitimate. Whenever 
there was in this House any proposal to 
relieve the land, the invariable argu- 
ment was that the landlords got their 
property with these burdens, which they 
must bear. That was an argument he 
had heard over and over again, when 
there was any proposal to relieve the 
land. What had Parliament done within 
the last six or seven years in Scotland ? 
It had imposed an assessment for educa- 
tion—they would find in some counties 
it amounted to so much as 10d. in the 
pound, while the assessments for roads 
reached 7d. or 8d. a pound—and they 
were perpetually accumulating burdens 
on land, while there was never any- 
thing proposed, such as the Bill of his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren), for doing away with 
church rates; but everybody was 
shocked at the proposal of relieving the 
land from not only the maintenance of 
the Church, but of relieving it of any- 
thing. Although he was not prepared 
to offer any opposition to this Bill, 
he hoped the Government would feel 
that having placed the burden of repair- 
ing roads entirely on the land, under 
the system they contemplated, they 
would relieve the landlords by throwing 
on other shoulders the maintenance of 
some of those county burdens. 

Mr. YEAMAN thanked the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, for 
introducing this Bill at so early a 
period. There were, no doubt, many 
great defects in the Bill which must be 
dealt with when it came into Committee. 
But he thought this was a Bill that 
could be passed in a proper shape, so as 
generally to please the people of Scot- 
land. This roads and bridges matter 
had agitated Scotland for a great num- 
ber of years past. He was quite sure 
when the Bill came into Committee, 
many of its provisions would be rectified. 
He had no doubt that the Lord Advo- 
cate would give them some statement in 
regard to the clauses of this Bill, which 
differed from that introduced last year, 
when the Bill came into Committee. 
He thought the Bill would generally be 
acceptable, with the Amendments that 
would be made on it in passing through 
Committee. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, whilst 
it is very obvious, from the course of 
the discussion that has taken place to- 
night, that Scotch Members generally 
approve of the principle of this Bill, in 
so far as that principle consists of the 
abolition of tolls, and the maintenance 
of roads by an assessment upon owners 
and occupiers of land, it is equally 
obvious that in regard to some, and 
these not unimportant, details of the 
measure, there is a considerable amount 
of difference of opinion amongst Scotch 
Members; and in the course of this dis- 
cussion it can hardly have failed to be 
remarked that what ‘some hon. Gentle- 
men have selected as the leading de- 
fects of the Bill have been studiously 
dwelt upon by others as the prominent 
merits of the measure. I think it is 
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rather unfortunate, seeing that there 
has been Notice given that at a future 
stage some attempt will be made to ob- 
ject to the principle of the Bill, that we 
should have been discussing nothing 
to-night except matters most proper 
for discussion in Committee of this 
House. Well, in regard to that which 
is the proper subject of discussion at 
this stage of the Bill—namely, its prin- 
Ly gor have only had one faint note 
of objection, not carried to any practical 
conclusion, by the hon. Member the 
Representative of the Ayr Burghs (Sir 
William Cuninghame). I do not in- 
tend to enter into a discussion upon 
these parts of the Bill which have been 
mooted to-night. I am quite aware 
that the measure will be discussed, and 
very fairly discussed, and I trust that 
after discussion in Committee the Bill 
will form a measure which will prove 
suitable to the wants of the people of 
Scotland. I know that the question as 
to the time when it should come into 
operation is a delicate one, but there are 
many considerations in connection with 

that point which must not be disre- 

garded in disposing of the question. 

There are counties in Scotland, many of 
them, which are very peculiar in their 

circumstances, and I can honestly say 

that if one were legislating for Aberdeen 

and Forfar alone, there are many difficult 

problems which must be dealt with in 

this Bill; but which, in the case of these 

counties, it would not be necessary to deal 

with at all. But there are mining and 

other counties north of the Tweed in 

which contracts have been entered into 

on the faith of certain existing arrange- 

ments, which would be prejudicially 

effected by the instant adoption of this 

Bill in a compulsory form, unless some 

steps were taken to guard them against 

that disturbance. As to the question of 
tolls, I admit that that is a difficult sub- 

ject, if itis to be put in the power of 
counties to postpone the adoption of the 

Bill. But these roads must in the mean- 

time be provided for, because in Scot- 

land we have not the power as you have 
in England of levying a local rate, and 

the result would be that the ratepayers, 

when the Bill was adopted, would find 
_ the roads useless, if the means of main- 
taining them were not to be had mean- 

while by levying a toll. Then there is 
the question of the Road Board, which 
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ber for Forfar (Mr. J. W. Barclay). 
Ido not intend to argue that question 
with him to-night, but I wish to point 
out to the House that the functions and 
character of that Board are not precisely 
what he seems to apprehend. Fol- 
lowing the example shown in the local 
Acts which have been referred to—that 
for Aberdeenshire in particular—the 
administration of the roads in county 
districts is to be given to a District Com- 
mittee, and not to the Road Board. 
This Board, consisting of 30 members, 
is merely to be a Standing Committee. 
In some counties, if it were otherwise 
provided, you would have an unwieldy 
Committee, consisting of many hundred 
trustees. The Road Board, as you will 
see by referring to the 15th section of the 
Bill, must act subject in all respects to the 
directions and instructions of the general 
body of trustees. They have not the power 
of appointing district trustees. They 
havenot the powerof levying assessments. 
They have no power, other than of doing 
the work which may be deputed to them, 
subject to the direction of the general 
body of trustees. Then there is the 
question of Glasgow and the adjoining 
counties, a question which, though a 
local one, is, 1 admit, ofgreat importance. 
There is no clause in the Bill dealing 
with that part of the subject, but I trust 
to be able to communicate to those 
interested in this question clauses bear- 
ing uponit, and designed to settle the 
question; and I also must, at the same 
time that I make the intimation, express 
a hope, and a very confident hope, that 
from such great bodies as the munici- 
pality of Glasgow and the corporations 
of those numerous burghs that lie upon 
the outskirts of that great city, together 
with the two counties, I will receive a 
considerable measure of assistance in 
framing clauses for the purpose of 
adjusting that which may fairly and 
reasonably be made matter of settlement 
between them. Failing that, I must 
endeavour to lay before the House such 
clauses as I consider just, in order that 
they may be disposed of by Parliament. 
Then, as far as regards small burghs, 
I content myself by saying, in answer to 
the observations made by the hon. 
Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir 
George Campbell), that the provisions of 
this Bill are in reality of the same 
character as those contained in the pre- 
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substantial alteration made upon them. 
ference has been made by the hon. 
the senior Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren) as to certain clauses 
conferring powers to shut up roads. I 
have simply to say in regard to these 
that the only roads comprehended in 
this Bill are turnpike roads and statute 
labour roads, and that the general Acts 
which regulate these highways in Scot- 
land contain powers exactly similar to 
those which it is proposed to confer upon 
the trustees under the Roads and 
Bridges Act. I am not aware that by 
the trustees these powers have ever been 
made matter of abuse or complaint. I 
am quite aware that complaints have 
been made of roads being shut up in 
Scotland; but the senior Member for 
Edinburgh can hardly fail to be aware 
that there are in these Scottish glens he 
referred to, a great number of rights of 
way, the property of the community, 
which are neither turnpike nor statute 
labour roads, and there is no power to 
shut them up except they are disused 
by the people. I do not Das to deal 
with that question at all. There have 
been competitions between the public 
and proprietors as to rights of way ; but, 
so far as I understand the law of Scot- 
land, such rights of way which are ac- 
quired by public uses cannot be shut 
up by the trustees of turnpike or statute 
labour roads. 
40 years, and the public lose their rights. 
I do not propose to give power ‘to shut 
up these, and the present Bill does no- 
thing except to transfer from the exist- 
ing trustees the powers which they al- 
ready possess. I have avoided as much 
as possible any controversial matters in 
the remarks which I have addressed to 
the House, and in bringing these obser- 
vations to a close, I have only to express 
the _hope that the salient points upon 
which Scotch Members differ will be 
discussed and decided on an early day in 
Committee of the House. 

Coronet MURE asked when the Bill 
was likely to go into Committee ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I am 
unable to give a definite answer to the 
Question at present, but I hope to be 
able to state to-morrow (Friday) when 
the measure will be proceeded with. 
One word as to an observation which 
fell from the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren). The hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred to certain remarks 
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which I made upon a particular occa- 
sion; but I would like to point out to 
him that when the remarks were uttered 
to which he referred, I was speaking of 
the Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill, and 
of that measure simply and entirely. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to encou- 
rage regular Marriages in Scotland, ordered to 
be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Ernest Noex, and Mr. 
Epwarb JENKINS. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 86.] 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to relieve 
certain occupiers of Dwelling Houses in Scot- 
land from being disqualified from the right of 
voting in the Election of Members to serve in 
Parliament by reason of their underletting such 
Dwelling Houses for short terms, ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Cameron, Sir Henry Wo rr, 
Mr. Vans Acnew, Sir Witit1am Fraser, Mr. 
Macxintosu, and Sir Gzoree CAMPBELL. 


Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 87.] 


BAR EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat, Bill 
for constituting and empowering a Council of 
Education and Discipline for the Bar, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney GENERAL 
and Mr. Soxicrror GENERAL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 88.] 


IRISH LAND ACT (1870). 


Select Committee appointed, ‘to inquire into 
the working and results of the 44th, 45th, and 
47th Clauses of ‘The Irish Land Act, 1870,’ 
and to report whether any further facilities 
should be given for promoting the purchase of 
land by occupying tenants.” — (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre.) 

And, on February 7, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Piunxet, Mr. Joun Bricut, Mr. 
Heyeate, Mr. Bruen, Mr. Law, Mr. Wuson, 
Mr. Downinec, Mr. Puiunxerr, Sir Water 
Barrretot, Major Notan, Mr. Cxarneg, Mr. 
Errineton, Viscount Cricuton, The O’Conor 
Don, Mr. Verner, Mr. Ricuarp Smyrtu, Sir 
Joszrx M‘Kenna, Sir Joun Lesiie, and Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eleven o’clock. 
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SAT FIRST. 


Arthur Fitzgerald, The Lord Kinnaird 
—was introduced by virtue of a special 
limitation in the patent dated 1st Sep- 
tember 1860, and sat first in Parliament 
after the death of his brother George 
William Fox Lord Kinnaird (Lord 
Rossie and Lord Kinnaird in the Peer- 
age of the United Kingdom), and took 
the Oath. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE DAR- 
DANELLES — MOVEMENT OF THE 
FLEET— RESIGNATION .OF MINIS- 
TERS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or SANDWICH: My 
Lords, perhaps the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government will permit me 
to ask him a Question respecting the 
rumours which have reached the House 
as to the movements of the Fleet. I 
do not attach too much importance to 
rumours, because there are some ru- 
mours which are false as well as rumours 
which are true. Still, I think it right to 
ask the noble Earl the Prime Minister, 
If he will feel it his duty to state in his 

lace in Parliament whether orders have 
ean given to the Mediterranean Fleet 
to move to the Dardanelles; and, if so, 
what further orders have been given to 
the Admiral ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, Her Majesty’s Government not® 
having received any information respect- 
ing the negotiations between the belli- 
gerents, and the Russian forces were 
making considerable advances in a direc- 
tion where British interests were deeply 
involved, and as we had been informed 
by the Sultan that there was no security 
for life and property in Constantinople 
owing to the state of disorder and dis- 
organization there—Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought it their duty to order 
the Fleet from the Bay of Smyrna to pro- 
ceed to the mouth of the Dardanelles, and 
if the Admiral did not receive orders there 
contrary to the first direction, to proceed 
thence through the Dardanelles to Con- 
stantinople. At the same time that we 
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came to that resolution we prepared a 
telegraphic despatch to the Powers, {in- 
cluding, of course, Russia and the Porte, 
stating that in the course we were pur- 
suing there was not the slightest devia- 
tion from the policy of neutrality which 
we had from the first maintained, and 
had always announced that it was our 
hope and intention to maintain. The 
intention of sending the Fleet in that 
direction was that it should defend the 
lives and properties of British sub- 
jects in Constantinople, and take care 
of British interests in the Straits. The 
same communication was also made to 
the Admiral. But since we came to 
the resolution to take these steps we 
have become acquainted with the condi- 
tions—the proposed conditions—of peace, 
and having those conditions of peace be- 
fore us we are of opinion that they furnish 
a basis for an armistice; and therefore 
we have given directions to the Admiral 
to remain in Besika Bay and not to enter 
into the Straits; and we have not thought 
it our duty, under these circumstances, 
to circulate throughout Europe the tele- 
gare despatches to which I have re- 
erred. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON *: My 
Lords, I feel it my duty, and a painful 
one, to ask your Lordships’ indulgence 
for a short time while I make a personal 
explanation. My Lords, I have found 
it my duty to tender my humble resigna- 
tion of the office with which Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to honour me, 
and that resignation has been accepted ; 
therefore, I only hold office until my 
successor is appointed, and speak from 
my accustomed seat on this bench. 
What the noble Earl the Prime Minis- 
ter has just stated, affects of course the 
explanation which I wish to make to 
your Lordships; but I do not think it 
modifies materially anything I am about 
to say. 

My Lords, explanations of this sort 
are painful to make. It is necessary, on 
the one hand, for a Minister to say 
enough to justify himself in the course 
which he feels it his duty to adopt ; and, 
on the other hand, it is equally ineum- 
bent on him not only to avoid saying 
anything that can embarrass Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at a period of critical 
negotiations, but as far as is possible to 
say yoga, Regi can give reasonable 
offence, or that seems to impute unneces- 
sary blame to those who have been his 






























Colleagues and his Friends. My Lords, 
in the peculiar position in which I am 
placed, I am precluded from enterin 
into one important branch of that self- 
justification, because, looking to the 
critical nature of present or possible 
negotiations, I do not consider it right 
to say a single word with regard to those 
communications of a confidential cha- 
racter which have passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and foreign na- 
. tions. If, therefore, the course of my 
conduct, as now explained by me, seems 
incomplete, I shall be content to accept 
the burden and responsibility of that in- 
completeness. 
There are two reasons which have 
induced me to adopt the step I have 
taken—first, the order that was given 
for the Fleet to proceed to the Darda- 
nelles, on which I will say a few words 
presently ; secondly, and taken in con- 
junction with this order, the Vote for an 
extraordinary sum which my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has given Notice of moving on Monday. 
My Lords, I will not anticipate anything 
my right hon. Friend may state, nor do 
I desire to attempt to controvert the 
arguments which he may then use. I 
will only say this—In common with 
everyone else, I understood my right 
hon. Friend, on the first night of this 
Session, to say that he would not make 
any money proposals on the part of the 
Government until the conditions of peace 
were received, or unless those conditions 
were unsatisfactory. My Lords, at the 
time that my right hon. Friend gave 
that Notice in the House of Commons 
the conditions of peace were not in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and they could not have known whether 
they were satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 
I am glad now to hear from the noble 
Earl the Prime Minister that the con- 
ditions are in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the expression of his opinion 
- that they indicate, at all events, a satis- 
factory basis. It was always my ex- 
pectation that by delaying the order to 
the Fleet for a few hours the Govern- 
ment would have been satisfied that even 
from their own point of view that order 
was unnecessary. 

With these observations I will now 
endeavour to make my own position 
clear by referring to one or two matters 
which have passed with relation to my- 
self. I have no desire to go back to 
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past differences which may have existed 
on the subject of the Eastern War. In 
every Cabinet there must be differences. 
It is impossible to place 10 or 12 men 
round a table to discuss so grave and 
complicated a subject without a variety 
of opinions; but in order to justify my 
own conduct, it is necessary to refer to 
matters with which I have been per- 
sonally concerned. On the 2nd of this 
month, as some of your Lordships may 
remember, I addressed a reply to a 
deputation which waited upon me in 
reference to certain questions, in which 
I spoke of the war and the general atti- 
tude of Her Majesty’s Government. My 
Lords, I do not desire to repeat what I 
stated upon that occasion ; it is sufficient 
for my purpose to say that on the follow- 
ing day a Cabinet Council was held, and 
—I have Her Majesty’s gracious permis- 
sion for any statement that I may think 
it necessary to make on the subject—on 
that day, in the Cabinet, the noble Earl 
the Prime Minister thought himself at 
liberty to condemn very severely the 
language that I had used. My Lords, 
I need not re-state the terms of that 
controversy on either side; I took time 
to consider the course that it was my 
duty to take; and then, in a memoran- 
dum which I had drawn up, but with 
which I think it unnecessary to trouble 
the House, I recapitulated what had 
passed, and having vindicated the posi- 
tion I had taken, I re-affirmed, in the 
hearing of my Colleagues, and without 
any contradiction, the propositions that 
I had then laid down. The noble Earl 
the Prime Minister was good enough to 
ask me for a copy of it, and so this mat- 
ter ended ; but no public or private dis- 
avowal was uttered or hinted at with 
regard to what I then said. I have 
therefore felt myself justified, and I still 
feel myself justified, in believing that, 
when no such disavowal was uttered, I 
had not misrepresented the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government at the time. 
My Lords, the next episode to which 
I must allude occurred about a fortnight 
later. On the 12th of January the ques- 
tion was discussed in the Cabinet as to 
whether it was desirable to send the 
Fleet into the Dardanelles, and I ex- 
pressed a very decided opinion against 
it. No decision, as I understood, was 


then come to, but on the 15th the dis- 
cussion was renewed, and it was then 
decided to move the Fleet into the Dar- 
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danelles. My Lords, I entertained the 
strongest objection to that course, both 
with reference to the time at which it 
was proposed to adopt the measure, and 
to the proceeding itself; and on the fol- 
lowing day I wrote to the Prime Minis- 
ter requesting him to submit my resigna- 
tion to the Queen as soon as the Fleet 
should sail. Meanwhile circumstances 
seem to have occurred to change his 
mind, and on the following day I learned 
that the order to the Fleet was cancelled. 
In order to make this clear I will read 
the following letter which I addressed 
to the Prime Minister :— 


‘¢16, Bruton Street, 
‘January 18. 


“My dear Lord,—On Monday last, the 14th 
instant [this should be Tuesday, 15th], I wrote 
to you requesting you to be good enough to 
submit my resignation to the Queen as soon as 
the order for moving the Fleet to the Darda- 
nelles should be given. I afterwards received a 
message from you through Mr. M. Corry, to the 
effect that subsequent telegrams had induced 
you to change your mind, and on attending the 
Cabinet on Tuesday [Wednesday, 16th], the 
following day—as I did to prevent any rumours 
which might be injurious to the Government 
arising—I understood that they, as well as you, 
saw reason to abandon the course which had 
been agreed upon. I am very glad that so 
sound a decision has been come to, whatever the 
reasons upon which it may have been founded ; 
but, looking to the fact that my resignation, 
though provisional, is in your hands, and to the 
serious nature of such a fact, I think it is my 
duty to state, in a manner which cannot be mis- 
taken, what I conceive to be my position. 

“ When at the last Cabinet held I stated the 
course which I had taken in placing my condi- 
tional resignation in your hands, no opinion was 
expressed or comment made by you or, as far as 
I remember, by any other Member of the Cabi- 
net, and therefore it is the more necessary that 
there should be no room for misapprehension as 
to my past or present action. I have no desire 
to separate myself from Colleagues with whom 
I have acted on terms of great personal regard 
and goodwill. I am sensible of the public in- 
convenience which would arise from discord or 
open difference of opinion at this moment, and 
I am ready now, as I hope I have been on former 
occasions, to modify or concede my views on 
doubtful points in detail to secure a general 
harmony of action among the Members of the 
Government. But I have been led to consider 
carefully the events of the last few weeks with 
respect to the divergences of opinion which 
have unfortunately developed themselvesamongst 
us, and I cannot conceal from myself that those 
differences have been very considerable on a 
question where it is of the utmost importance 
to the country that the Government should be 
one and undivided. 

“Taking, therefore, all this into account, I 
avail myself of this opportunity to place clearly 
on paper the opinion—even though you and my 
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Colleagues are already familiar with it—that I 
am not prepared in present circumstances, or in 
circumstances similar to them, to agree to any 
armed intervention, or any course of a similar 
nature. I see no reason as yet why the ques- 
tions at issue should pass out of the sphere of 
diplomacy. Further, the Vote of Credit or in- 
crease in the Army and Navy Estimates, which- 
ever it may be, is a measure which I consider 
useful as a means of strengthening our diplo- 
macy at this juncture; but I do not contem- 
we the application of any aid ted by 

arliament to the purposes of a foreign expedi- 
tion unless circumstances should change in a 
manner and to a degree wholly beyond my pre- 
sent anticipations. The anxiety which I own 
to have felt on this subject has been greatly re- 
lieved by the explicit language of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in which he explained 
that the Government would not, until it was 
clear that the Russian conditions are unsatisfac- 
tory, make any proposals for the increase of 
armaments. 

“Relying, therefore, upon this as a trustworthy 
exposition of the views of the Government, I 
feel that I may for the present content myself 
with the statement which I have endeavoured 
to express as clearly as possible in reference to 
my own position. But it remains for you to 
consider whether this view, which is satisfactory 
to me, and on which my continuance in office 
depends, is also satisfactory to you and my Col- 
leagues. I shall be glad to hear from you at 
your convenience, and meanwhile 


“T remain, my dear Lord, 
‘*¢ Yours faithfully, 
“ CARNARVON.” 


To this, my Lords, the noble Earl the 
Prime Minister replied in a courteous 
and friendly letter, with which, unless 
he desires it, I shall not trouble the 
House. It was marked private, but it 
concluded with the following words :— 

“T shall not, therefore, submit your resigna- 
tion to Her Majesty. Such a step would deprive 
me of a Colleague I value, and at any rate 
should be reserved for a period when there is an 
important difference between us, which at pre- 
sent does not seem to be the case.” 


My letter was written on the 18th, as 
was also the Prime Minister’s answer on 
the same day—the day after the meeting 
of Parliament. I thought, therefore, I 
might safely conclude that the proposal 
to send the Fleet into Turkish waters 
was abandoned; but on the 28rd the 
proposal was made in the Cabinet to 
send the Fleet not only within the Dar- 
danelles, but to Oonstantinople, and 
after discussion it was decided that the 
Fleet should be sent there. Your Lord- 
ships will, I think, agree that I had then 
but one course to pursue. I had endea- 
voured to state in as clear a manner as I 
could in my letter that such a course 
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would necessitate my resignation, and I 
accordingly wrote the following letter :— 


‘‘ Bruton Street, 
“ January 24, 1878. 

“‘ Dear Lord Beaconsfield,—The Cabinet yes- 
terday afternoon decided to give immediate in- 
structions to the Admiral to take the Fleet up to 
Constantinople, and to invite the House of Com- 
mons to grant a large sum to the Government 
for the increase of armaments. My objections 
to such a course were fully stated a short time 
since with reference to a similar proposal, and 
my resignation was tendered if, as seemed then 
probable, the proposal should be acer | 
adopted. For various reasons it was not adopted, 
but now that it has been renewed and accepted 
by the Cabinet—believing, as I do, that circum- 
stances have not so changed in the interval as 
to render it necessary—I see no alternative, 
though with deepest personal regret in sepa- 
rating myself from my Colleagues, but to re- 
quest you to submit to the Queen my humble 
resignation of the office with which Her Majesty 
has been pleased to honour me. 


“T remain, dear Lord Beaconsfield, 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“ CARNARVON.” 


That letter was written yesterday, and 
to-day I received a letter from the Prime 
Minister, of which the following is the 
first and the only paragraph I need 
read :— 


‘10 Downing Street, 
“ January 24, 1878. 

“ Dear Lord Carnarvon,—I have the honour 
to inform you that the Queen has accepted your 
resignation of the office of Secretary of State, 
and has been graciously pleased to grant to you 
Her Majesty’s permission to make any statement 
of what passed in the Privy Council which you 
may think necessary to elucidate your conduet.” 


Meanwhile, however, as the noble Earl 
has informed us this evening, an order 
has been sent to the Admiral to counter- 
mand the sailing of the Fleet to Con- 
stantinople. Your Lordships will thus 
observe that three times within three 
weeks it has been my misfortune to be 
at material variance on a matter of the 
highest importance with my Colleagues ; 
and that twice during that interval I 
have felt myself constrained to place my 
resignation in the hands of the Prime 
Minister on this particular subject. Twice 
the order which has been given for the 
Fleet to proceed to Constantinople has 
been cancelled, but—it is essential to 
observe—not because we had come to 
an agreement of principle, but owing to 
some more or less fortunate accident 
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I rejoice at the soundness of the deci- 
sion not to send the Fleet into Turkish 
waters. Iam also glad that if I have 
the misfortune to separate myself from 
my Colleagues, it will be from a differ- 
ence of feeling, and even of principle, 
rather than in consequence of any direct 
act which they have taken, and which I 
must have condemned; but what I have 
stated to your Lordships shows that there 
have been for a considerable time wide 
divergences of opinion as to the principles 
upon which our policy phat be con- 
ducted. My object, therefore, in making 
this statement has been twofold—first, 
to show your Lordships that I have not 
been guilty of caprice or precipitation in 
now tendering my resignation; and, in 
the next place, I think it just to acquit 
the noble Earl the Prime Minister of 
having hastily snatched at my resignation 
when offered to him. He has, boking 
to the wide differences of opinion sub- 
sisting between us, treated my opposition 
with forbearance. 

My Lords, as the question of the 
moving of the Fleet is no longer at issue, 
it relieves me from the necessity of fully 
arguing the point ; and I will, therefore, 
only say that my objection to the moving 
of the Fleet, whatever explanations or 
declarations of neutrality might accom- 
pany it, is based upon a variety of 
grounds. I say nothing of the strate- 
gical demerits and risks of the scheme if 
it was to be considered from a military 
point of view ; but politically it seemed 
to me to lead to a wide departure from 
that neutrality to which we had pledged 
ourselves, and the conditions of which 
we declared at the meeting of Parliament 
neither of the belligerents had infringed; 
and as far as I could see, no circumstances 
had arisen between the 17th of January 
and the 23rd when this decision was 
taken, to induce the Government to vary 
its conduct in so essential a matter. I 
also thought that the time at which this 
movement was proposed was unfortu- 
nately chosen. It was a time in the 
midst of negotiations that had now 
reached their most critical point; when 
intervention on our part was liable to 
every sort of misconstruction ; when it 
might encourage Turkey fatally as re- 
gards her own interests; when it might 
not unnaturally be construed as a menace 
to Russia, and when it might embarrass 
the Porte itself in the conduct of its ne- 





which interposed at the last moment. 





gotiations, imposing thereby on us a 
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responsibility which, from an honourable 

int of view, it would be hard to. bear. 
Palso thought it was an unwise policy 
to place the English Fleet in a position 
where at any moment the contingencies 
of war might provoke a collision that 
might lead us into difficulties which no 
one could foresee or measure. 

My Lords, it seems to me that, in 
adopting such a course, we were ex- 
changing our former attitude of obser- 
vation for an attitude of menace; that 
we were exchanging the position of a 
neutral for the position of a belligerent ; 
that we were making a distinct step in 
the direction of war. We could enter 
the Dardanelles only as allies or as op- 
ponents of the Porte. If we enter with 
the consent of the Sultan, we enter, dis- 
guise it as we may, as allies intervening 
at the last moment between him and his 
enemy; and if we enter without his 
consent, the position would become an 
almost absurd one, because we shoulé 
be setting at naught those Treaties which 
we have professed it our object to up- 
hold. I Believe the policy which, up to 
this time, has been adopted by my noble 
Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
has been wise and consistent. We have 
avoided the use of threats upon the one 
hand, and of promises upon the other. 
We have spoken plainly to both belli- 
gerents —firmly to Russia, clearly to 
Turkey ; we have endeavoured to define, 
or rather to specify, the points of British 
interests which might become affected 
in the progress of the war ; and we have, 
above all, declared our intention to ob- 
serve a strict, though, of course, a con- 
ditional neutrality. "We have also said, 
in the clearest language, that we shall 
deem it our duty to assert our voice in 
the final settlement of the question so 
far as it affects British interests. I do 
not swerve in the slightest degree from 
any of these propositions; and till we 
know that it is the intention of one of the 
belligerents to do that which he has over 
and over again declared that there is no 
intention of doing, I am slow, as a 
matter of international courtesy and of 
sound diplomacy, to assume that these 
assurances have been deliberately false. 

My Lords, if the House will permit 
me, I desire to take this opportunity to 
refer to a matter which is connected 
with the present question, and on which 
I have apparently become exposed to 
some misconception. To the deputation 
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to which I alluded, I was, by a singular 
mistake, supposed to have spoken of the 
Crimean War as an “insane” war. I 
never thought or said anything of the 
kind. What I did say was that England 
and Russia had drifted, to use an expres- 
sion which has become historical, into 
that war; that I did not think anyone 
could now look back with satisfaction 
upon it, and that I did not believe any- 
one, whether Englishman or Russian, 
was insane enough deliberately to desire 
a repetition of it. That statement was 
a very different one from what is imputed 
to me. 

Iam the last to forget all that has 
touched the feelings, the pride, the sor- 
row, the sympathies of persons and 
families in the Crimean War. It was 
my fortune when quite a young man to 
go over the battle-fields with one who 
played a most distinguished part in the 
war, the late Lord Lyons; and no lapse 
of time has effaced from my memory the 
scenes where English courage was illus- 
trated from the soldier who fought at 
Inkerman to the lady who in her devo- 
tion tended the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals of Scutari. It was a page of 
European history filled with British 
achievements; but wars are not to be 
measured by heroic deeds and the death- 
roll of those who have fallen; and now, 
after 20 years, we may reasonably 
ask what-have been the political value 
and the results of that war. I confess, 
even though I may be in a minority, I 
fail to see the political value of those 
results, and I point to the present war 
in the East as the evidence of that 
opinion. 

My Lords, it is with much regret that 
I have come to the decision to separate 
myself from my Colleagues. There are 
some amongst them to whom I am bound 
not merely by ties of political alliance, 
but by bonds of almost life-long friend- 
ship; and your Lordships will believe 
me it is not without an acute feeling of 
pain that I have brought myself to such 
a separation. A Cabinet must in the 
nature of things be maintained on a 
principle of “give and take ;” it 
differs in this from no other body of men 
constituted for a particular object. I 
know, therefore, that in every Cabinet 
there will be many questions on which 
its Members must agree to differ; but 
there are also questions in which the 
lives and welfare of others are so deeply 
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involved, that! a Minister dare not waive 
his conviction's at whatever cost or sacri- 
fice to himself. Such has been the case 
here. I will not say whether I have 
been right,or wrong. I must leave that 
to the judgment of others. Nor do I 
blame my’ Colleagues for the course they 
have adopted, and the views they have 
maintained. I am sensible of the for- 
bearance which I have received at their 
hands, and I take this opportunity of 
expressing the hope that I have never 
pressed my own unwelcome doctrines on 
them with undue earnestness. 

I have foreseen for some time that 
this issue must come. We have been 
travelling on the road together until we 
have reached a spot at which the path 
diverges; but I venture with all defer- 
ence to them to say that I have consis- 
tently held on to the right path, although 
they naturally will contend that I have 
turned aside. But this is a matter in 
which everyone must be guided by his 
own conscience, and by a sense of his 
own personal honour; and this I know, 
that when a man walks in that light, his 
countrymen will not be stern to mark 
his errors of judgment. One thing fur- 
ther I must say—that it is of the highest 
importance at this moment that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should be united, 
and if my departure removes one of the 
obstacles to harmony, my resignation 
will at least have had one good effect. 
It is not fair that one individual should 
constantly check the action of many ; nor 
is it right that he himself should be 
drawn on by a desire for compromise to 
approve of measures in which he cannot 
agree. 

As regards the office with which Her 
Majesty has been pleased to honour me, 
it would be affectation on my part to say 
that I do not regret to leave it. I re- 
gret to leave many questions incomplete 
and unsettled. I beyond measure regret 
to leave it when clouds, for the time at 
least, are gathering over one of the most 
important Dependencies of the Empire. 
I could well have wished to meet those 
difficulties, and to have endeavoured to 
overcome them. At the same time, I 
can look back with satisfaction to much 
which has passed within the last four 
years. I have been fortunate in four 
years of not uneventful administration ; 
I have been fortunate in the able men, 
both within and without the Colonial 
Office, who have given me their time, 
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and labour, and skill; I have been for- 
tunate in the friends who have helped 
me by their counsel, and fortunate also 
in the generous support of political op- 
ponents. The least that I can do is to 
place at the disposal of my Successor 
any experience I may have gathered ; 
and if en do anything to smooth his 
path and remove difficulties, I need not 
say that every assistance in my power 
shall be rendered to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, so far as I may, with the ut- 
most cheerfulness and unreserve. 

Toe Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, it is not my intention to 
follow the noble Earl through all his 
observations; but I must say that I am 
at a loss to comprehend the sufficient rea- 
son for his quitting the Councils of Her 
Majesty’s Government. My noble Friend 
informed the House that this is not the 
first occasion on which he has thought it 
his duty to tender his resignation; and 
he did me no more than justice when he 
expressed his opinion that there was no 
eagerness on my part to accept it. He 
told us to-night that he was prepared, and 
is still prepared, to support an increase 
in our Naval and Military armaments ; 
but he says that in Or mg. that Her 
Majesty’s Fleet should go into Turkish 
waters for purposes which I do not wish 
to conceal—though I may not dwell on 
them at length on this occasion—we 
have deviated from the policy which we 
have hitherto pursued; and that although 
that action on our part was accompanied 
bya renewed declaration of our neutrality 
he could not believe that the declaration 
would be credited. My Lords, this ap- 
pears to me really to be a case of much 
simplicity. The charter of our policy with 
regard to Eastern Europe is the despatch 
of May. And what is the despatch of 
May? A declaration of neutrality on our 
part—neutrality conditional on the due 
observance of British interests, which 
were chiefly, though riot entirely, indi- 
cated in that despatch. Among the points 
enumerated in that despatch as points to 
which our attention would be directed 
were the city of Constantinople, the 
Treaties respecting the Straits, and the 
position of the Dardanelles. These were 
specifically mentioned. In that despatch 
we declared, in language of the utmost 
courtesy, but, at the same time, in lan- 
guage which could not bemistaken, which 
has not been mistaken, and which cannot 
be mistaken in any negotiations and 
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communications with Foreign Powers, 
that the occupation of the city of Constan- 
tinople would not be viewed by us with 
indifference; that the existing Treaty 
regulations as to the navigation of the 
Straits were what we wished to maintain; 
and we referred to the Dardanelles as a 
point the condition of which, and the 
circumstances under which it was held, 
were of the highest interest to this 
country. Well, my Lords, what has 
been the object which we have had 
before us in recommending Her Majesty 
to send the Fleet, under certain circum- 
stances, into Turkish waters? It has 
been to guard and maintain those in- 
terests so specifically mentioned in the 
despatch to which I have referred. Why, 
is it to believed—as it would be believed 
unless we acted—that that despatch con- 
sisted only of words? It was well con- 
sidered; and, when we assented to it, 
I myself, and I believe all my Colleagues, 
were resolved, although prepared to ob- 
serve a strict neutrality, that if that 
neutrality were violated with respect 
to any of those points we should 
do our best in fulfilment of our duty to 
our Sovereign and to the country to 
maintain the policy which we had laid 
down so distinctly, and which had re- 
ceived general approval. There are 
other points in that despatch. There 
was an important reference to Egypt. 
In respect of that it has been said that 
we referred to points which could hardly 
enter into controversy. If those who 
make those observations—and they are 
very common observations—had had the 
experience which I and my Colleagues 
have had on the subject of Egypt during 
the last year; if they had had to listen 
to all the propositions, bold, perilous, 
and even unprincipled, which have been 
made on that subject, they would find 
that we have only done our duty as 
prudent counsellors in the despatch of 
last May. And we have succeeded in 
our object—in guarding Egypt from inva- 
sion, and in preventing it being brought 
into this controversy, although the 
Khedive, as a vassal of the Porte, has 
felt it his duty to support his Suzerain 
in the struggle. I can only repeat what 
I said in the House on the first night of 
the Session, and what was expressed 
with equal precision by my noble Friend 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), that our policy has never 
changed from the beginning, and that 
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therenever has been theslightest division 
in the Cabinet leamaing it. There 
never has been an occasion when any 
Member of the Cabinet stated an opinion 
that it was our duty to deviate from that 
policy. How that policy should be carried 
into effect is a question open ‘to discus- 
sion, and one on which naturally there 
must be difference of opinion ; but as to 
the great pga of the policy—namely, 
the neutrality of thiscountry, a neutrality 
which was to be strictly observed, pro- 
vided its observance did not injure the 
national interests which it was our duty 
to guard—there has been no deviation 
of opinion at any time or under any 
circumstances. I deeply regret that m 

noble Friend should have thought that 
the mode in which we attempted to vin- 
dicate the national interests in reference 
to Constantinople, the Straits, and the 
Dardanelles was such as should deprive 
us of his valuable services and com- 
panionship; but I must;vindicate myself 
and my Colleagues when I say that we 
were not conscious that in the advice 
which we gave to the Sovereign to 
send the Fleet into Turkish waters we 
were doing anything but supporting that 
policy which we had frankly expounded 
to this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, which Parliament had adopted 
frankly, and which the country has con- 
tentedly, up to this moment, upheld 
us in maintaining. It is a source of 
great disappointment to me that the 
noble Earl should have felt it necessary 
to make the statement he has addressed 
to your Lordships to-night. I would 
candidly put it to the House, if we have 
entered into an engagement with Par- 
liament and the country that we should 
defend certain British interests—and 
among these prevent a change in the oc- 
cupation of Constantinople, the present 
arrangement respecting the Straits, and 
the position of the Dardanelles—the in- 
terests which I believe are accepted by 
the country as of the highest importance 
to England—would the country be satis- 
fied in the present state of affairs if they 
found Her Majesty’s Government doing 
nothing? There may be an opinion that 
the measures which we have taken may 
not have been adequate —it may be 
thought that they may not have been 
those most adapted to the circumstances ; 
but, so far as I understood my noble 
Friend, he objects to any action what- 
ever. My Lords, I shall be perfectly 

















prepared, when the proper opportunity 
arrives, to vindicate those measures. I 
believe that in the circumstances they 
were the best to be adopted. And that 
course, we thought, would have—and it 
has had—a salutary effect. Although I 
deeply regret that proposing these mea- 
sures should have deprived me of such a 
Colleague as the noble Earl, I must tell 
the House frankly that they are part of 
the consistent policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; that we are resolved to 
pursue the policy which we originally 
announced, and that we are prepared to 
observe that neutrality which we have 
loudly proclaimed, and which has been 
generally accepted. But if neutrality 
depends on holding that the great inte- 
rests of the country are not to be main- 
tained and vindicated, then I am no 
longer in favour of neutrality, but in 
favour of the interests of the country 
and the honour of the Sovereign. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise, not for the purpose of continuing 
the discussion, which can have no object, 
but simply to ask certain Questions of 
which I have already given Notice this 
afternoon to the noble Earl. Some of 
those Questions have been answered by 
what has taken place in the House al- 
ready. I wish to know whether it is 
true that an armistice has been signed ; 
and, if so, at what date? I also wish to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received information as to the 
nature of the terms of the armistice ?—if 
one has been agreed to. There is ano- 
ther point on which I also desire infor- 
mation. I wish to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to make 
any real statement in this House, and to 
lay Papers on the Table, or will give 
your Lordships any real information as 
to the state of things which has lately 
arisen, and that which at present exists? 
There are two other Questions of which 
I have given the noble Earl Notice. 
One is, whether it is true, as rumoured, 
that warlike instructions have lately been 
given to the Commander of the Fleet? I 
have been anticipated on that subject by 
the noble Earl below the Gangway (the 
Earl of Sandwich), who asked the Ques- 
tion, and by the Answer given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. The last 
Question of which I gave Notice was, 
whether the rumour is true that one or 
more Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had tendered their resignation ? 
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With regard to a portion of that Question 
an Answer has been given. It has been 
given in the very clear statement of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
which, although the First Lord of the 
Treasury said he could not understand 
it, I imagine the country at large will 
understand and appreciate. My Lords, 
I am not going to follow the noble Earl 
the Prime Minister in his remarks. I 
will leave it to the calm judgment of the 
country whether the ordering of the 
Fleet to the Dardanelles, of which we 
have been informed for the first time 
this evening, was or was not, under the 
circumstances, a breach of neutrality, 
which was not in any way communicated 
to Parliament when we met a week ago, 
and which was certainly not consistent 
with the language held by the Govern- 
ment on that occasion. We have not 
had any statement made to the House 
up to this moment as to what are the 
dangers to British interests which have 
occurred, and which necessitated on the 
23rd of this month the decision to take 
so grave, so important a step as the 
the ordering of the Fleet to enter the 
Dardanelles. With regard to this ques- 
tion, the country will judge between the 
two noble Earls who have addressed us. 
The Question of which I gave Notice, as 
to whether one or more Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government have resigned, 
has been partly answered; and there- 
fore the only Question which I desire to 
have answered—if the noble Earl is at 
liberty to answer it—is whether or not, 
as has been stated, any other resignation 
has been tendered? I trust the noble 
Earl will not think that any public in- 
convenience will arise from his replying 
to that Question. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
will, as far as I can, answer the Ques- 
tions which the noble Earl has put to 
me. There are three Questions respect- 
ing the armistice. The noble Earl 
wishes to know the date of the armis- 
tice, the date of the signature of the ar- 
mistice, and he wishes for information 
as to the terms of the armistice, and 
whether they can be communicated to 
the House. Now, so far as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are informed, no 
such instrument is in existence. We 
know of no armistice; and therefore, of 
course, it is impossible that we can give 
the noble Earl the information which he 
desires. Again, the noble Earl wishes 
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given for a general discussion, and whe- 
ther Papers, as a basis for such discus- 
sion, will be laid upon the Table of this 
House. The noble Earl has had great 
experience in public affairs, and he 
knows that there are few things more 
difficult than to supply Parliament with 
information on diplomatic matters 
where the production of Papers are re- 
quired for such a purpose. In this 
country, where we are used to publicity, 
in every possible mode, and in all forms 
and fashions, everybody expects to be 
well informed on the conduct of public 
affairs, and to be supplied with any in- 
formation which he may desire. But 
that is not the temper of the Govern- 
ment of every country; and I am sorry 
to say that there isa growing reluctance 
on the part of foreign Governments to 
communicate with the Government of 
Her Majesty, except on the condition 
that the terms of their despatches and 
propositions should not be placed in that 
peculiar form of literature known on the 
Continent under the name of “ Blue 
Books.’ And, therefore, when it some- 
times happens that information is not 
given to the House, the noble Earl will 
understand it arises from no wish on the 
part of the Government to refuse infor- 
mation on diplomatic subjects. All I 
can promise is that such Papers as we 
can place on the Table of the House shall 
be placed there as soon as possible. I 
think the noble Earl then proceeded to 
remark upon the breach of neutrality 
which would have occurred if the British 
Fleet had entered into Turkish waters. 
I do not think this is a convenient occa- 
sion to enter into a discussion of that 
subject—a subject, no doubt, well 
worthy of debate. I and my Colleagues 
will be prepared to vindicate our course 
if that issue is fairly brought before the 
House. But the noble Earl is, I must 
say, completely in error in supposing 
that when we met a week ago, and I and 
my noble Friend near me (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) addressed the House 
on this subject, we were concealing from 
your Lordships any matter connected 
with this incident of the Fleet entering 
into Turkish waters. The fact is, it was 


- only decided upon last Wednesday, and 
this is Friday—only two days ago; and 
therefore we are free from that charge 
which the noble Earl very properly, as 
the Leader of the Opposition, has made 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 
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to know whether an opportunity will be | against us. There is one remark in the 


eech of the noble Earl, in reference to 
that of the noble Earl the late Secretary 
for the Colonies, that I wish to correct. 
The noble Earl said I had stated that I 
could not understand my noble Friend’s 
remarks. That would have been a very 
discourteous observation for me to have 
made, particularly in the case of one who 
is so skilful and practised an orator as 
the noble Earl. I perfectly compre- 
hended what he said; but I did not 
comprehend that he had made out a 
sufficient case for the resignation of his 
office, and I am still of that opinion. 
The noble Earl, while deploring also, I 
believe, the resignation of the noble 
Lord, wished to know whether any other 
of my Colleagues had resigned, or what 
Members of the Government had re- 
signed. I need not say that I myself 
am still in a responsible position; but 
with regard toany otherof my Colleagues, 
I may say it has always been considered 
a valuable and highly-cherished privi- 
lege for a Minister who felt it his 
duty to retire from the Councils of his 
Sovereign to claim the right of himself 
first declaring it to the House of Parlia- 
ment in which he sits, and upon that 
privilege I will not trench. 

Eart GRANVILLE: One Answer 
which the noble Earl has given appears 
to me singularly unsatisfactory—I allude 
to the way in which the noble Earl 
answered my Question as to the terms of 
the armistice. Tho noble Earl said he 
did not know there was such a docu- 
ment, and therefure he could not say 
whether it had been signed. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : We 
do not know of an armistice; we have 
no knowledge of anything of the kind. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Has the noble 
Earl no knowledge of the general terms 
of the armistice? Was it in ignorance 
of its terms that the Government coun- 
termanded the order for the movement 
of the Fleet ?—or was it in consequence 
of the terms of peace ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : The 
armistice and the terms of the projected 
Treaty of Peace are two very different 
things. I mentioned, in answer to the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Sandwich), at 
the beginning of this evening, that we 
are now acquainted with the terms and 
conditions of peace, without the slightest 
reference to the armistice. I repeat that 
we have no knowledge whatever that 
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any armistice has been negotiated ; nor 
can we in any way suppose what is the 
form of the armistice or what are its con- 
ditions. It was only a few hours after 
we addressed the House last evening 
that we received—but not officially re- 
ceived—information of what may be 
looked upon, I suppose, as the proposed 
conditions of peace; but of the armistice 


we know nothing. 
Haru GRANVILLE: I will not 
quarrel with the noble Earl as to the 


difference between an armistice and 
terms of pone which have been agreed 
upon. at the country wishes to know 
is, what are the bases of peace which 
have been agreed upon between Turkey 
and Russia and which have induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to countermand 
the ordering of the Fleet to the Dar- 
danelles ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: I 
really have no authentic information on 
the subject which I could place before 
the House. We know what we believe 
to be the proposals of the Russian Go- 
vernment, but we have no information 
with respect to the Porte.. The infor- 
mation we have has not been given to 
us officially, but confidentially; and, 
though I was extremely anxious to let 
the House have such information as we 
do possess, I wrote to the quarter from 
which that information had been con- 
fidentially obtained, and asked per- 
mission to communicate it to the House, 
but I have not obtained permission. I 
have a note in my hand, but that note 
does not give me that permission ; and 
without such permission it is not in my 
power to communicate to the House 
what we understand are the proposals 
of the Russian Government. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, that the com- 
mand of the Fleet could not be in more 
skilful hands than at present; but he 
feared the Fleet had been ordered to a 
dangerous anchorage in Besika Bay, and 
he hoped that a large discretion had been 
given to Admiral Hornby to withdraw to 
another position if necessary. He was 
sorry to hear the disparaging obserya- 
tions which had been made by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) as to the 
Fleet proceeding to Gallipoli. Would 
the noble Earl be better pleased to see 
the Russian Armies than the British 
Fleet there? He could not conceive a 
fact which would be more degrading and 
humiliating to this country than the 
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presence of a Russian force at Gallipoli 
would be. That would be to allow the 
door to be shut in our face, and it would 
make naval or military operations out 
of the question. If we were in posses- 
sion of Gallipoli, we would have secured 
one of the padlocks of the Straits, and 
might regard with comparative indiffer- 
ence the possession of the other padlock 
by any other Power, and it would di- 
minish very much the importance to 
Russia even of the possession of Con- 
stantinople itself. He could not imagine, 
if nature had intended to make a place 
which could be safely held by a naval 
force, a better place than Gallipoli. It 
was the Gibraltar of the East, and the 
Power in possession of it would be pretty 
well master of the situation. 


FUNERAL OF VICTOR EMMANUEL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp DORCHESTER rose to ask the 
noble Earl at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government a Question of which he 
had given Notice a day or two ago 
—namely, Whether the recent mis- 
sion of the Earl of Roden to Rome to 
attend the funeral of the late King 
Victor Emmanuel IT. was intended as a 
tribute of Her Most Gracious Majesty’s 
personal respect, or whether it was 
meant to represent the feeling of Her 
Majesty’s Government and of this Em- 

ire towards a Monarch of Her Ma- 
jesty’s House, the Sovereign of a great 
Constitutional country, and our faithful 
Ally during the Crimean War? Con- 
sidering how that matter affected the 
susceptibilities of a great nation, some 
explanation was, he thought, required. 
He had reason to believe that very dis- 
tinguished individuals belonging to the 
English Army would have been willing 
to attend the funeral. The Crown Prince 
of Germany and a Marshal of France 
who was with the Italian Army in the 
Crimean War, together with the son of 
her President, were sent to represent 
their respective countries, while this 
country was represented by a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Household. He was 
quite sure that no slight to the Italian 
nation was intended by that fact; but 
that it arose in deference to precedents 
and time-honoured customs which were 
too much respected in this country. 
He admitted that, if a Peer were to 
be selected, no more fitting Member 
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of their Lordships’ House than the Earl 
of Roden coul 
but it had been represented to him 
that the Italians resident in London 
and the English resident in Italy felt 
deeply the fact that at the funeral of the 
first King of United Italy—the first 
King of Liberal and Constitutional 
Italy—the first King, he might almost 
say, of Protestant Italy, as compared 
with another Power that ruled in the 
same Kingdom—England was not repre- 
sented by a Member of the Royal House 
or by some of those gallant and dis- 
tinguished soldiers who wore the Star 
of Italy on their breast. The fact that 
the duty had been intrusted to a simple 
Lord of the Bed Chamber—although a 
more amiable and better-hearted Peer 
could not be found—required some ex- 
planation. The late King had died full 
of honours and in the prime of manhood, 
and his death was as deeply lamented 
throughout Italy as that of the great 
and good Prince who died some years 
ago in this country. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
My Lords, no Notice appears on the 
Paper with regard to the subject which 
the noble Lord has introduced, although 
I saw a Notice in reference to it some 
days since. I am not, therefore, pre- 
pared to enter into the question at any 
length, but will give your Lordships 
such information in respect of it as I 
possess. I believe that all the strict 
rules of etiquette observed and expected 
on such an occasion as that referred to 
were observed in the appointment of a 
Peer, a Member of the Royal Household, 
to fill the functions which fell to the lot 
of the Earl of Roden. The noble Lord 
who has just spoken seems to think that 
it was a duty which should have been 
entrusted rather to a Prince of the Blood 
or some one equally distinguished. I 
would observe that ceremonials such as 
Royal funerals, marriages, and corona- 
tions are now very numerous among 
foreign nations, and attendance is ex- 
pected at them by those who are Repre- 
sentatives of Royalty in a far greater 
degree than in any preceding gene- 
ration—a fact which probably may be 
attributed to the rapid means of com- 
munication which now prevail; and if 
we laid down as a rule that on occa- 
sions of this kind Princes of the Blood 
only should represent Her Majesty it 
would be quite impossible, unless the 
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Royal Family was far more numerous 
than they are at present in England, to 
fulfil the wishes of the noble Lord. I 
think I need hardly say or assure your 
Lordships that nothing could be further 
from the thoughts of Her Majesty and 
the Government than the idea of treating 
the memory of the late King Victor 
Emmanuel with indifference. The late 
King was not only a personal friend of 
the Queen, but her faithful Ally, and a 
Sovereign whose memory Her Majesty 
faithfully cherishes, and who in life she 
delighted to honour. So far from there 
being any feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the appointment—under, of course, the 
advice of the Government—of the Ear! of 
Roden, a Member of the Royal House- 
hold, to be Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tative, I can inform the House that, on 
the contrary, Her Majesty has conferred 
upon the new King of Italy the greatest 
distinction in her power—namely, the 
Order of the Garter—and that that high 
distinction received from so illustrious a 
Monarch as our own has been appre- 
ciated by the King of Italy in the most 
marked manner. That will show that 
no feeling of the kind suggested can 
subsist between the two Royal Families, 
and I believe the sentiments of the 
Royal Families respectively represent 
the feelings of the two nations. 


MANAGEMENT OF RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or St. ALBANS asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, If it is their in- 
tention to introduce any measure to deal 
with the management of Railways during 
the present Session ; and, if so, whether 
such legislation would be in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission ? 

Lorp HENNIKER:: The noble Duke 
is aware that the powers of the Railway 
Commission will cease at the end of the 
next Session of Parliament. Under 
these circumstances, I can give him no 
more definite reply than that the ques- 
tion of renewing the powers of the Com- 
mission must very shortly come under 
the consideration of the Government ; 
and that the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Railway Acci- 
dents will, necessarily, be connected with 
this subject, and considered at the same 
time. 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that the 
Answer of the noble Lord could not be 
considered at all satisfactory, as it seemed 
like eing to read a Bill a second time 
that day six months; or, at any rate, 
dealing with the question at an indefinite 
time. He remembered that last year 
the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment told them that the Government 
were waiting with anxiety the Report of 
the Royal Commission; and although 
he was not able to go as far as his noble 
Friend behind him (the Duke of St. 
Albans), and ask the Government to 
adopt the Report en bloc, yet there were 
some very valuable recommendations in 
it which were capable of being framed 
into a practical measure, and he trusted 
that before the end of the Session some 
measure based on them would be intro- 
duced. He saw no reason that the Go- 
vernment could give for shelving the 
Report of the Royal Commission, unless 
they were able to state that the Railway 
Companies themselves were taking ef- 
fectual measures to bring about the 
state of things which the Royal Com- 
mission recommended, 

Lorp HENNIKER: I must say as 
to railway brakes, to which the noble 
Lord opposite has referred, that a Cir- 
cular issued by the Board of Trade to 
the different Railway Companies has not 
yet been answered. When all the 
answers have been received, it is hoped 
they may be of so satisfactory a nature 
as to make it unnecessary to bring for- 
ward any legislative measure on the 
subject. I have to say, further, that the 
Government have under their considera- 
tion not only the question of the liability 
of Railway Companies for injuries to 
those employed by them ; but the general 
question of the relation of employer to 
employed in this respect. 





House adjourned at half-past Six o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 25th January, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issvep—For Marl- 
borough, v. Lord Ernest Bruce, now Mar- 
quess of Ailesbury. _ 
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Puntic Brits — Resolution in Committee — Or- 
dered—First Reading—Bills of Sale * [90}. 

Ordered—First Reading—Bankruptcy Act (1869) 
Amendment * [89]; Judicature Acts Amend- 
ment * [91]. 

First Reading—Criminal Appeals * [92]. 

Second Reading — Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
land) Act (1870) Amendment [43], put off. 

Select Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration * [73], nominated. 

Committee— House Occupiers Disqualification 
Removal * [45]—n.P. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o oo — 


EXPLORATION OF AFRICA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Austria, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Portugal have granted or promised pub- 
lic money for the purpose of exploring 
and civilizing certain parts of Africa ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to devote any portion of the 
national resources to the same useful 
object ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that, as far as he 
understood, Her Majesty’s Government 
had received no official information on 
this subject to show that either Austria, 
France, Germany, or Italy had granted 
or promised public money for the pur- 
pose of exploring and civilizing certain 
parts of Africa; but as regarded Porta- 
gal, he understood from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon that last year a 
geographical society had been formed in 
that country, and had taken in hand the 
subject of exploration; and, further, 
that the Portuguese Colonial Minister 
had asked for a grant to organize an 
expedition which was to start on an 
early ‘day. An Italian expedition was 
also to start for the same object; but 
whether it was fitted out by the Italian 
Government or not, he was unable to 
say. Her Majesty’s Government had 
not granted or promised any sum for 
African exploration, but would always 
be ready, in other respects, as hitherto, 
to afford assistance to the exploration 
and civilization of Africa. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY — PAY- 
MENTS FOR SPECIAL SERVICES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 


for Ireland, Whether it is a fact that 
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a sum of over £1,700 was recently paid 
by the Great Southern Railway Com- 
pany of Ireland to the constabulary 
authorities for services in connection 
with the late strike of milesmen on their 
line ; whether the police performed any, 
and, if so, what services on that occasion 
beyond those incidental to their duty of 
preserving the public peace; whether 
the money has been yet distributed ; 
whether a demand has been made upon 
the Company by the authorities for £300 
more; and, whether the constabulary 
authorities subsequent to the payment 
by the Company of the above sum of 
£1,700 have demanded back from the 
men a gratuity or payment of £3 each 
granted to them by the Government for 
their extra services on the occasion ; what 
is the total amount of that gratuity or 
payment; and whether it has yet been 
refunded ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, in answer to the Question of the 
hon. Member, I may state that I have 
ascertained by inquiry of the Inspector 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
that the services rendered by the Con- 
stabulary during the late strike on the 
Great Southern Railway were only such 
as were proper to their office, consisting 
of constant patrols on the line of the 
Company for the protection of life and 
property. No charge for the services 
rendered could have been legally made 
on the Company, nor was any such 
charge attempted to be made; but the 
Directors of the Company at the close of 
the strike voluntarily and spontaneously 
offered to the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary a certain sum of money to re- 
coup the men who were so employed 
for their extra expense, and wear and 
tear of necessaries. The ordinary rules of 
the Constabulary Force would not have 
admitted of those men, who had been 
summoned from a distance, being com- 
pensated by the Treasury for expenses 
of this nature in so very exceptional a 
case, and it was decided that the offer of 
the Directors should be accepted. Ac- 
ccordingly the sum of £1,700 was paid 
by the Company to the Inspector General 
for this purpose towards the end of Decem- 
ber, before the precise amount required 
could be accurately ascertained, in order 
that it might be included in the accounts 
of the Company up to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1877. The sum thus forwarded 


was based on a rough estimate of what 
Mr. Gray 
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would probably be necessary; but, on 
further inquiry, it has been found that 
in order to carry out the wishes of the 
Directors a further sum will be required, 
and when this is known it will be noti- 
fied to the Company, but by no means in 
the shape of a demand. The £1,700 
paid has, of course, not yet been dis- 
tributed. With reference to the last 
paragraph of the Question the facts are 
these—In the departmental audit of the 
Constabulary accounts in the Inspector 
General’s office, it was discovered in the 
accounts of one county that the allow- 
ances payable only to men living out of 
barracks had been improperly paid to 
men who were accommodated therein 
while engaged on this duty, and that, 
contrary to the regulations, such pay- 
ments had been passed unquestioned by 
the county Inspector. They were not 
allowed by law, and the Inspector Gene- 
ral, as accounting officer for the Vote, 
was compelled to disallow them against 
the officer in default. In doing so, he 
expressly informed that officer that he 
could not assist him in recovering them ; 
but it appeared from the cash accounts 
of that officer recently sent in that these 
payments had been recovered by him. 
The Inspector General has intimated to 
the county Inspector his strong disap- 
proval of what was done; the matter is 
still under consideration, and it is my 
intention to make further inquiry into 
it. 


GREECE — DIPLOMATIC COMMUNICA- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the version be substantially correct, 
which stands in the ‘“ Daily News” of 
January 24th, of a Despatch from the 
Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Greek Chargé d’Affaires in London, 
bearing date September 22nd 1877, with 
instructions to lodge a Copy with Lord 
Derby, purporting to be a Reply to 
various representations (some having 
been apparently made under date of 
September 4th, September 11th, Sep- 
tember 20th, and September 21st), ad- 
dressed by Mr. Wyndham to the Greek 
Government under instructions from 
Lord Derby, and especially to a declara- 
tion said to have been made in virtue of 
the right of Great Britain as a Guaran- 
teeing Power to expect the Greek Go- 






























vernment to adopt a specified line of 
action in its relations with Turkey ; and, 
whether, in the event of a Despatch of 
this character having been received, it 
is still considered expedient by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in presence of the 
partial publicity that has been thus 
given to a portion of the Correspondence 
between England and Greece, to persist 
in declining to lay before Parliament 
any Papers having reference to the action 
Her Majesty’s Government may have 
seen fit to bring to bear upon Greece 
with the view of influencing her attitude 
towards Turkey ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in reply to the first part of 
the Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to state that I understand that the 
version of the despatch of the Greek 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Tricoupi, 
is substantially correct. In reply to the 
latter part of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, I have further to state that the 
reason which has induced Her Majesty’s 
Government to withold the Papers con- 
taining the communications which have 
passed between our Government and 
that of Greece referring to the relations 
existing between Turkey and Greece is, 
that they are afraid that the publica- 
tion of those Papers might be embar- 
rassing to the Governments of Turkey 
and Greece. There will, however, be 
no objection on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay them on the 
Table if the two Governments referred 
to will give their sanction to their doing 
80. 


NAVY—THE MEDITERRANEAN 
SQUADRON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House the names 
of the vessels at present comprising the 
Mediterranean Squadron ; also the na- 
ture of the manoeuvres and exercises in 
which the ships, officers, and men have 
been engaged during the . last six 
months; and, whether the officers and 
men have been educated and exercised in 
the working of torpedoes alike from the 
shore and the ships ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, it would be 
misleading if I were to state the names 
of the vessels composing the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron, unless I also entered 
into a lengthened statement as to the 
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strength and character of those vessels’ 
and under present circumstances it is 
undesirable that I should do so. I 
trust, therefore, that the hon. Member 
will excuse my declining to answer the 
first part of his Question. In reply to 
the second part of his Question, I have 
to state that the Fleet has been main- 
tained in a condition of efficiency by 
constant exercise; but it would be 
necessary that I should refer to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief before I could state the 
particulars of that exercise. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked, Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could state the 
whereabouts of the different vessels ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of jthe 
Exchequer has to answer some Ques- 
tions of which Notice has been given by 
the noble Lord the Member for Radnor, 
and perhaps it would be better if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
make his statement. 


INDIA—KHELAT—OCCUPATION OF 
QUETTAH.—QUESTION, 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, What is 
the amount of the annual charge now 
thrown upon the revenues of India by 
the millitary occupation of Quettah ; 
whether the following statement, con- 
tained in a letter to the Times” of 
Wednesday last, from Major-General 
Sir John Adye, is correct :— 

‘Tt is understood that we are building a 
residency and a fortified cantonment; that a 
telegraph has been established; and a Railway 
is to be made to the entrance of the Pass 
(Parliamentary Paper, ‘Beloochistan,’ No. 2, 
1877) ;” 
and, if these works are being or to be 
constructed, he can inform the House 
what is their estimated cost ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that as far as he was aware, 
the occupation of Quettah would entail 
no increase in the Military Estimates of 
the Government of India. There was a 
certain apparent increase in the political 
charges, and, probably, an increase of 
salaries on account of Major Sandeman 
and his establishment. The salaries of 
Major Sandeman and his Staff were 
stated at page 336, Parliamentary Blue 
Book No. 2 (Beloochistan). A house 
had been built at Quettah for the occu- 
pation of the agent of the Governor 
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General ; but, as he stated the other day, 
no other buildings but of a temporary 
character, and such as were necessary 
for stores, had been erected. Tele- 
graphic communication had been estab- 
lished between Quettah and British 
India, as was the case with all troops 
that might be on detachment duty. No 
expenditure has been sanctioned or 
incurred in the construction of a railway 
to the entrance of the Bolan Pass. 


INDIA—BENGAL—ENHANCEMENT OF 
RENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERNEST NOEDL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether Copies of the Correspondence 
relative to the draft Law on the enhance- 
ment of Rent in Bengal are to be laid 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, ifthe hon. Gentleman would 
move for the Correspondence relative to 
the draft law on the enhancement of 
rent in Bengal there would be no objec- 
tion to produce it. 


POST OFFICE—PRIVATE LETTER BAGS, 
EDINBURGH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Postmaster- 
General, If he will state the reasons why 
the charge for private letter bags in 
Edinburgh has recently been increased 
from one pound to three pounds; and if 
he will lay upon the Table a list of the 
other towns in the United Kingdom, in 
which the same increased charge has 
taken place ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: It is a 
fact, Sir, that the fee has been raised to 
three guineas ; and the same has taken 
place at Glasgow—putting Edinburgh 
and Glasgow in the same position as 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester. It 
is in consequence of the greater cost for 
accommodation and service. The greater 
increased charge has not taken place in 
any other town. But in about 70 
other towns the fee has been raised from 
one guinea to two guineas. I do not 
know whether the hon. Member would 
like to have a list of those; but if he 
chooses to move for it, he can have it. 


TURKEY—THE REPORTS OF CONSULAR 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. J. Hors, 
Mr. BOURKE said : Full and ample 
accounts, Sir, of the state of affairs in 


Lord George Hamilton 
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those parts of Turkey where Consular 
officers are stationed, have been pre- 
sented to Parliament in Blue Book 
Turkey No. 1, which contains Corre- 
spondence to the end of December. This 
country has had no Consular officer for 
some timeatSlivno; but the hon. Member 
will find in the Blue Book a Report 
from Consul Blount, in which he enters 
in great detail into the state of affairs 
with regard to that part of Turkey. 
Since then I find that no authentic 
report has been received with regard to 
the transactions which has taken place 
there. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—PRESENT 
POSITION OF H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I have been under the necessity of 
communicating to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the fact that I should think it my duty 
to put several Questions to him this 
evening upon several important subjects. 
The first of those Questions is, Whether 
the terms of peace demanded by Russia 
have arrived, and are known to the Go- 
vernment? and perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman will also be able to state at 
what hour they arrived yesterday? and 
also, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
were aware that those terms wer» before 
the Porte, and were under the conside- 
ration of the Porte, at the time that the 
Notice which the Government gave yes- 
terday was given? Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman may also be able to state, 
whether there is any foundation for the 
rumour, which I believe has within the 
last hour or two been spread, that preli- 
minaries of peace or an armistice have 
actually been signed by the Porte? Sir, 
I have further to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether he can inform the 
House whether any steps have been 
taken, or any instructions have been 
given, for measures to be taken, which 
have not yet been communicated to Par- 
liament? And, Sir, I have further to 
ask—and this Question, I must admit, 
is based upon nothing but popular ru- 
mourand newspaper statements; rumours 
and statements which, however, I think 
it would be mere affectation to despise— 
whether there is any foundation for the 
report that more one influential 














Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
has thought it necessary to tender his 
resignation? Sir, I do hope that the 
House will believe that in putting these 
Questions I am not sienie’ by any idle 
curiosity. On the contrary, I think it 
must be evident to the House that, if 
there is any foundation for such a state- 
ment, it must have a most important 
bearing upon the character of the mea- 
sure which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer yesterday announced it was his 
intention to propose for the considera- 
tion of the House on Monday. I have 
only, I think, one further Guestion to 
put to the right hon. Gentleman; but it 
is one as to which I shall have to ask 
the House to allow me to enter upon a 
very short explanation. I must repeat 
the Question which I put to the 
right hon. Gentleman yesterday, whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay upon the Table 
of the House any further Papers relating 
to their communications with foreign 
Powers? I thought that the object of 
the Question I put yesterday must have 
been perfectly obvious; but from the 
reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
it appeared to me that he did not alto- 
gether quite comprehend the object I 
had in view in putting the Question to 
him. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman told 
us the other day that it was a time to 
speak frankly. I entirely agree with 
him, and I shall endeavour to speak 
shortly, and at the same time frankly. 
The House and the public are, in my 
opinion, very much.mistaken if it is not 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that some of the conditions upon 
which the neutrality of this country de- 
pends are at this moment being im- 
perilled, and the country believes those 
conditions are conditions which relate to 
the occupation of Constantinople and the 
question of the navigation of the Darda- 
nelles. Now, Sir, I am not about to 
discuss those conditions, but I must say 
that side by side with the declaration 
which was made upon these points 
last year was the. declaration that 
those were conditions not solely of Eng- 
lish, but of European interest. Now, 


Sir, it appears to me that what the House 
has a right to know before the Govern- 
ment commits us to a course which may 
possibly—although I hope not—lead us 
to go to war, is what are the relations 
of the Government with the other Powers 
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of Europe, in regard especially to those 
points upon ahi our conditional neu- 
trality depends. The House has a right 
to be told whether the action which the 
Government proposes to take is taken 
with the knowledge of and with the 
assent of the other Powers; and if it is 
not so taken, the House has a right, in 
my opinion, to know how it has come to 
pass that those conditions which last 
year were asserted to be not questions of 
English interest only, but of European 
interest, have come to be entrusted solely 
to British guardianship. Sir, the neces- 
sity for the production of Papers which 
will throw some light upon those points 
is, of course, greatly increased if there 
is any truth in the rumours to which I 
have before alluded. I could conceive 
circumstances under which the Govern- 
ment might come down to the House 
and make an appeal to Parliament, and 
state that communications had passed 
between themselves and the other 
Powers of Europe, but which it was not 
in their power at present to submit to 
Parliament ; and they might say that 
they trusted that Parliament, if it had 
any confidence in the Government at 
all, would believe that they would not 
make such an appeal as they were about 
to make without sufficient necessity and 
without the communications being of 
such a character that it would not be 
for the benefit of the country that they 
should be divulged. But the case would 
be very greatly altered if there is any 
foundation for those rumours which I 
have referred to. In that case, it would 
appear that some of their own Members 
—men not ignorant, as we are, of what 
is going on, but possessing the same 
knowledge as the Government them- 
selves—consider that the action contem- 
plated by the Government was not 
necessary. It is incumbent, therefore, 
I think, upon the Government to lay 
upon the Table of the House without 
delay such information as would enable 
the House to judge what is the condition 
of their relations with foreign Powers, 
and whether the action which they pro- 
pose now to take is to be an isolated 
action, and if it is to be an isolated 
action, what are the grounds which have 
made isolated action on our part neces- 
sary. It has been pointed out to me 
that the Supplementary Estimate has 
not yet been laid upon the Table. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman will be 








able to state when it will be in the 
possession of hon. Members. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, the noble Lord 
was good enough to make a communica- 
tion to me this afternoon of his intention 
to put Questions of the character he has 
now addressed to me, and I will endea- 
vour, so far asI can, to answer those 
Questions ; but the noble Lord and the 
House must bear in mind that upon 
some of those points it is difficult, or in- 
deed impossible, for me to speak fully 
and to answer every Question that has 
been put to me, because many of the 
points that have been raised by the 
noble Lord relate to matters of which we 
are not at liberty to speak fully without 
the assent of other Governments. Now, 
with regard to the first Question —or 
group of Questions, if I may so describe 
it—put by the noble Lord, I think they 
were these—He wished to know, whether 
the terms submitted by Russia, or offered 
by the Turkish Plenipotentiaries, have 
arrived in this country, and have been 
made known to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? He further goes on—assuming 
the Answer to the Question in a manner 
which I am rather surprised at—he goes 
on to ask at what time those conditions 
arrived yesterday, and whether the 
Government were aware of them, and 
were aware that they were under the 
consideration of the Turkish Plenipoten- 
tiaries at the time when I gave the Notice 
I did? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
That is not quite correct. I asked whe- 
ther terms of peace were not at that 
time under the consideration of the 
Turkish Government. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg pardon. I understood 
your Question to be, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were aware that 
those terms were under the considera- 
tion of the Porte at the time that 
I made the announcement in this House 
of the Government’s intention to propose 
a Vote? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The right hon. Gentleman is not quite 
accurate. What I asked him was whether 
the Government were aware that terms 
of peace were under the consideration of 
the Porte at the time he made his state- 
ment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER : I beg the noble Lord’s pardon, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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but of course I do not pretend to quote 
the language in which the noble Lord’s 
Questions were couched, as he has not 
given me in handwriting the terms of 
them. However, I think with regard to 
one or two of these Questions I hardly 
ought to have been asked them. With 
regard to the circumstances under which 
I spoke, I think the House would hardly 
suppose that I should have been guilty, 
or that Her Majesty’s Government would 
have been guilty of such a suppression, 
and even more than a suppression, of 
the truth as would have been involved 
in coming forward and giving the Notice 
which we did give, and explaining it as 
I subsequently did explain it, and yet 
making no allusion to such a remarkable 
fact, as that we were well aware that 
terms of peace had been communicated 
by the Russian Government to the Porte 
and were under consideration by the 
Porte. Sir, the Government had no 
knowledge that anything of the kind 
had occurred. And now with reference 
to the Questions the noble Lord put, I 
am really unable even now to answer 
positively the Question whether the 
terms of peace have arrived and are 
known to the Government. Certainly 
last night nothing of that sort had oc- 
curred. Last night, up to the time the 
House had met, we had not had com- 
municated to us the terms, and we were 
not in a condition to say what were the 
terms, or even whether terms had been 
communicated to Turkey. Nay, further, 
we are not even now in the position of 
saying that those terms have been com- 
municated to us. The Russian Am- 
bassador, I believe, had previous to the 
time when I came down to the House 
been in communication with my noble 
Friend Lord Derby, and we were aware 
that no communication of the terms had 
been made. Well, in the course of 
yesterday evening certain communica- 
tions of a private, and not of an authentic 
or formal character, were made to us on 
the subject of those terms. We received 
them by communications from abroad, 
and those communications certainly led 
to the impression that matters had gone 
further than we had been informed of 
before. But those communications, as I 
have said, were not of an authentic cha- 
racter ; and they have been supplemented 
by others which show that they were 
not altogether quite accurate, and that 
they were not at that time fully or tho- 






























roughly known. This morning my noble 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Lord Derby) hasreceived 
a communication from the Russian Am- 
bassador, and the heads of certain bases 
have been communicated to Lord Derby; 
but whether we are in a position to 
make any communication with regard to 
them I am not able at this moment to 
say. They were privately given, and it 
rests, therefore, with the Russian Am- 
bassador to say whether we aré to make 
any use of his communication. With 
respect to the next Question of the noble 
Lord—namely, whether we are aware 
that an armistice has been actually con- 
cluded, or preliminaries of peace agreed 
to by the Porte, I have to say that we 
are not aware of anything of the sort. 
That is the situation of affairs, so far as 
I am able to state them. The next 
Question put by the noble Lord was, 
whether any instructions have been 
given by Her Majesty’s Government for 
steps to be taken which have not yet 
been communicated to Parliament. Well, 
I suppose I can divine to what particular 
kind ofinstructions the noble Lord refers. 
I presume it is to the movement of the 
Fleet—[The Marquess of HartineTon : 
Hear, hear!]—which has been, I per- 
ceive, a matter of general comment. The 
case is this—On Wednesday evening we 
decided that orders should be sent to 
the Fleet to proceed to the Dardanelles 
to keep open the water-way and to pro- 
tect British life and property in the 
event of tumults at Constantinople. 
But, Sir, in consequence of the commu- 
nications to which I have referred— 
those private communications which we 
received late last night, a further tele- 
gram was despatched to the Fleet, or- 
dering the Fleet, if they were at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, where they 
had been directed to call for orders, to 
wait until they received further instruc- 
tions. That is the position of affairs at 
the present moment. The noble Lord 
has put a Question to me with regard to 
other rumours which are afloat and as to 
the position of Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The noble Lord has ex- 
perience in those matters, and he will 
bear me out in saying, or will not be 
surprised at my saying, that I am not 
authorized to make any communication 
on that subject. With respect to the 
Question of the noble Lord as to the 
production of Papers, I said last night 
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that we would see whether there were 
any more Papers which could properly 
be presented. But the noble Lord now 
supplements that Question by indicating 
the kind of Papers which he thinks the 
House ought to be supplied with. With 
regard to those Papers, I may say that 
we have, of course, had many communi- 
cations with foreign Powers of a con- 
fidential character, and it would be im- 
possible, without the consent of other 
Powers, to publish Papers of that de- 
scription. The noble Lord and the hon. 
Gentlemen who sit near him must be 
perfectly well aware how difficult it is 
to carry on diplomatic correspondence if 
you are liable at all times to be called 
upon to produce everything. So far as 
Her Majesty’s Government, however, 
are concerned, there is not a line that 
they have written which they would have 
the slightest objection to produce. But 
the matter is not in our hands alone, 
and it would not be right to present 
anything without communicating with 
foreign Powers. The noble Lord asked 
one other Question—namely, as to the 
Supplementary Estimate. The actual 
details of the Estimate are at the pre- 
sent moment being drawn up by those 
who are conversant with the Depart- 
ments concerned; but I may state to the 
House generally that the Estimate itself 
will be laid on the Table this evening, 
together with particulars, and it may 
be convenient that I should say at once 
that the amount which will be asked 
for is £6,000,000. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to put another Question which 
arises out of his statement. I under- 
stood him to say that orders had been 
given to the Fleet—which have now 
been, at all events, suspended—to enter 
the Dardanelles. Iam under the impres- 
sion that under the Treaty that step 
would be an infraction of the Treaty, 
unless it were taken with the consent of 
the Porte; and I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he is able to 
state that the consent of the Porte was 
obtained before that order was given ? 
Perhaps I might be allowed to say one 
word in explanation. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that I eon- 
veyed some imputation upon him for 
want of candour in keeping back in- 
formation when he made his announce- 
ment yesterday. I can assure the right 
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hon. Gentleman and the House that I 
had no such intention. A statement, 
however, has been published in all the 
Papers to-day, apparently on good 
authority, that yesterday afternoon the 
terms of peace, having been remitted by 
the Turkish Plenipotentiaries to Con- 
stantinople, were under the considera- 
tion of the Porte. I do not understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to deny now 
the accuracy of that statement; and if 
it was the fact, surely it was not un- 
natural to suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman might yesterday afternoon 
have been informed of it through our 
Ambassador at Constantinople? Neither 
did I suppose that he would be charge- 
able with keeping back anything which 
it was essential for the House to know 
when he did not make that communication 
yesterday. The right hon. Gentleman, 
as I understand, is aware now that terms 
are or have been under the considera- 
tion of the Porte; but I do not under- 
stand him to have said it makes any 
difference in the line of policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government have an- 
nounced their intention to take on Mon- 
day next. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: As to the last observation of 
the noble Lord, it has certainly made no 
difference in the line of policy which 
Her Majesty’s Government feel it their 
duty to take in proposing the Supple- 
mentary Vote, but it did make a dif- 
ference in regard to moving the Fleet. 
But I think it better to refrain from 
saying more on that point until I have 
an + iene on Monday of explain- 
ing the reasons which induced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give their Notice 
for Monday next. With reference to 
the point which the noble Lord ‘raised 
as to the bearing of Treaty obligations 
on the admission of the Fleet to the 
Dardanelles, of course it is one which 
has not escaped the observation of Her 
Majesty’s Government. But I think it 
will be more convenient if I abstain at 
present from answering the Question 
that he put until I have an opportunity 
of making my statement on Monday. 
I would repeat again that I had not the 
information referred to at the time I 
made the statement yesterday, and that 
I should myself have considered it a 
want of candour, especially as the 
Question was asked, if I had refrained 
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Mr. CHILDERS : Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to put a 
Question to him in order to elucidate 
his previous Answer. The right hon. 
Gentleman said yesterday that he 
was about to place on the Table a 
Supplementary Estimate, and he has 
now stated that it would amount to 
£6,000,000. Now, a Supplementary 
Estimate must be an Estimate which is 
supplementary to some other Estimate ; 
and what I have to ask is, whether this 
is an Estimate for the current year, 
1877-8, or is to be supplementary to 
Estimates for next year which are not 
yet before us? On inquiry of the Clerk 
at the Table I find that there are no 
Estimates either for this or for the next 
year on the Table. Is the Estimate 
which is about to be presented one for 
the current year ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER:: It is a Supplementary Estimate 
in the proper sense for the Naval and 
Military Services of the year 1877-8— 
that is to say, it is not additional to 
anything which has not been presented, 
but an addition to the Votes which were 
passed in the last Session of Parliament 
in the Appropriation Act for the Naval 
and Military Services of the country. A 
further sum is required for those Ser- 
vices, and the details will be mentioned 
in the Estimates. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I must apologize 
to the House, but my only object is to 
clear up the matter. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean, in one word, 
that before the 31st of March next 
the Government propose to spend 
£6,000,000 ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: It is not a question of whether 
it will require to be spent or not. It is 
a question of what the Government ask 
to have placed at their disposal for the 
purposes of the Naval and Military ex- 
— of the country. This will be the 

eading—‘“‘ For a sum required beyond 
the ordinary grants by Parliament to- 
wards defraying the expenses which may 
be incurred in immediately increasing 
the Naval and Military Services in the 
present crisis of the war between Russia 
and Turkey, including the cost of a fur- 
ther addition to the number of Land 
Forces during the year ending the 31st 
March, 1878.” I think we had bet- 
ter defer the further discussion of the 





from mentioning it. 
The Marquess of Hartington 


matter. 
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CEYLON—ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS. 
QUESTION. EXPLANATION. 


Me. J. LOWTHER: With the per- 
mission of the House, I desire tomake a 
correction of an Answer I gave a few 
evenings ago to a Question put to me b 
one of the hon. Members for Lambet 
(Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur) relating to ec- 
clesiastical grants inOeylon. I findI am 
reported, and quite correctly, to have 
said that ‘‘ Lord Carnarvon has com- 
municated personally with Sir William 
Gregory on this as on other subjects 
connected with Ceylon.” I have since 
received a letter from Sir William Gre- 
gory, from which it appears that my 
noble Friend was mistaken in his im- 

ression that this was among the sub- 
jects upon which they had privately con- 
versed. I mention this, as Sir William 
Gregory is anxious I should do so. The 
decision, however, arrived at by Her 
Majesty’s Government is as originally 
stated by me—namely, to continue the 
existing grants. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
wo. 0o— 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


INDIA—THE SALT TAX. 
RESOLUTION. 


Smr GEORGE CAMPBELL, in rising 
to call attention to the Taxation of 
India, and to the injustice of placing 
new burdens on the food of the poor 
while the rich are not taxed in due pro- 
portion ; and to move— 

“That the total taxation on salt in India 
being already excessive should not be increased, 
and especially a very large additional burden 
on an article so essential to life and health 
should not be placed on the populations of Ma- 
dras and Bombay at a time when they are en- 
feebled and emaciated by a very prolonged and 
severe famine,” 
said, he feared that the question might 
seem tame in these times, but it in- 
timately concerned the welfare of 
180,000,000 of the poorest of our fellow 
subjects, and was of special conse- 
quence at a time when, India and Eng- 
land being partners, both countries 
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might be plunged into a greatly in- 
creased ©: diture. In such an event, 


the mode of taxation in India would be 
of the utmost importance ; we had heard 
the measures which were proposed, and 
he trusted that this matter, so urgent 
from an Indian point of view, would 
command the attention of the House. 
The principal aim and object of his Mo- 
tion was that in his judgment—and he 
trusted it would appear, also, in the 
judgment of the House—it was unfair 
and inexpedient that the additional taxa- 
tion which it had been found necessary 
to impose on the Indian people, should 
be imposed on the poor and not on the 
rich; and more especially so since it 
would be imposed in a very objection- 
able form of taxation on the food of the 
poorer classes. Upon that point he 
might claim the sympathy of those hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
who represented the financial policy 
inaugurated by the late Sir Robert Peel 
and adopted by his successors, the effect 
of that policy being to remove the taxes 
on food, and substitute a fair, propor- 
tionate tax on the income of the rich. 
That was the policy at present pursued 
in England, but not in India, where the 
example of a few oligarchical colonies 
had been copied. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) had often denounced 
the Government of the East India Com- 

any; but those censures came rather ill 

om him, as, whatever might have been 
the failings of the Company, it had, at 
any rate, protected the poor, and had 
done its best for the masses of the 
people. Undoubtedly the present Fi- 
nancial Minister of India (Sir John 
Strachey), was an able man, and no- 
thing could be more true than his retro- 
spect of the circumstances which had 
given rise to the present necessity ; but 
when he dealt with the prospects of the 
future, he took the position rather of an 
advocate than of a statesman, so that 
the Indian journals gave him credit for 
abandoning his own views in deference 
to public opinion. The Budget was, he 
believed, in this respect, rather Lord 
Lytton’s than Sir John Strachey’s, espe- 
cially with reference to the salt duty. 
Sir John Strachey had unfortunately al- 
lowed himself to give a viewy colour- 
ing to the future which was possible 
enough in a small Assembly, though not 
possible in a place where statements 
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were narrowly criticized. He was com- 
pelled to agree with the Government 
of India that some serious addition 
to the taxation of that country was 
unfortunately necessary. Perhaps re- 
trenchment might effect a saving; but, 
as a matter of fact, the authorities both 
of India and of England had tried to 
make reductions without much suc- 
cess. As regarded the military charges, 
that, he believed, was eminently the 
ease, and the best way to guard against 
the increase of those charges was to 
abstain from a mischievous activity 
on the North-western frontier. Again, 
so far as the additional taxation which 
it was proposed to impose on India, 
there was, he thought, in that portion 
of the Budget extreme vagueness of 
statement, as well as a considerable in- 
adequacy in the measures proposed. 
It was stated that a very heavy debt 
had been incurred on account of the 
Famine, and that it was deemed ne- 
cessary to levy additional taxation to 
meet those recurring disasters. Out of 
the £1,500,000 a-year to be provided, 
only £700,000 per annum would be 
available from the new taxation pro- 
posed to be raised, and that was held 
out as available for material improve- 
ments rather than for paying the costs 
of the famine. It was not a large sum, 
and it was inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the case. Now, the 
famine tax which it was proposed to 
impose on land had his approval ; 
while as to the tax on traders and ar- 
tizans, he was in favour of the principle 
on which the Government had deter- 
mined to proceed, provided the tax were 
justly and equally imposed upon all 
classes. He was ready to admit that up 
to the limit of £1,000 a-year, which 
would be represented by a £20 tax, the 
charge was a fair one; but his com- 
plaint was not of the mode of its impo- 
sition as a substitute for a regular in- 
come tax on the middle classes; but 
that, contrary to the practice in the 
case of such a tax, it was to be im- 
posed on the very humblest and poorest 
artizans down apparently to men earn- 
ing £5 a-year, while the very rich 
were left practically untaxed. Com- 
panies making £100,000 a-year of profit 
were to be taxed only on £1,000 a-year, 
and the same rule applied to the rich 
merchants and millionaires of India. 
The Government of India were afraid of 
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touching these great Companies and 
rich men, because of the unpopularity it 
would cause, and because of the com- 
plaints that would appear in the news- 
papers. In agreeing to increase the 
salt tax, Lord Lytton, he was grieved 
and ashamed to say, had yielded to a 
selfish demand on the part of the rich 
for exemption from taxation; and he 
could not help expressing his opinion 
that it was a base and unjust thing for 
the Government of India to seek popu- 
larity on such terms. The net increase 
of the salt tax was only £300,000. If 
the Government extended the principle 
of the licence tax to the very rich, and 
taxed the rich for their servants, ele- 
phants, and horses, they would raise 
a much larger sum than they gained 
by this iniquitous tax on the food of 
the poor. He thought there should 
be a limit to the constant increase of 
this tax. The Government was getting 
dangerously near the point at which 
the camel’s back would be broken; 
and it was desirable that a little of 
the burden imposed by this tax should 
be removed and laid upon different 
shoulders. By no man had that opi- 
nion been more strongly held than by 
the late Lord Mayo, assisted by the 
ao Finance Minister, Sir John 

trachey. It had also been held by 
Lord Lawrence, and Lord Hobart, and 
many others, and last year the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord George Hamilton) 
had stated that the Secretary of State 
for India was of opinion that some means 
should be taken for reducing the tax. 
The statistics of the operation of the tax 
showed one or two very remarkabie re- 
sults. The consumers of rice and ragi 
in the South of India used a much larger 
proportion of salt than the population 
of the wheat-consuming country in the 
North of India. Among the latter the 
consumption was only 6lb. a-head; 
whereas in the South of India it 
amounted to 15lb. or 16lb. a-head. 
The tax would thus press most heavily 
on the population which was com- 
pelled to use the poorest class of grain, 
and a population impoverished, too, by 
the late Famine. It was a striking 
fact that, during the Famine, when food 
was scarce or of an inferior quality, 
the consumption of salt was greater 
than when it was plentiful and good, as 
the people used it as a kind of stimulant. 
The proposal to raise the salt tax 40 per 
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cent in Madras and Bombay, and reduce 
it only 4 per cent in Bengal, would re- 
sult in a very considerable increase as 
a whole. Equalization was no reason 
for raising the whole tax. He regretted 
that Sir John Strachey had attempted 
to justify the action which had been 
taken in regard to the imposition of the 
salt tax in the way he had. The pro- 
posal was said to be of a temporary 
character, and stress was laid on the 
benefit that would result from its de- 
crease in future years; but that was a 
fallacy, for the proposed increase must 
result in a substantial increase of the 
tax. The increase of 40 per cent in 
Madras and Bombay was unjustifiable, 
for already the population of these Pro- 
vinces paid a higher rate of taxation 
per head in the shape of salt duties 
than any other part of India. The in- 
habitants of Madras and Bombay al- 
ready paid £2,000,000 net of the salt 
tax of India. They contained less than 
one-third of the population of the coun- 
try, but they paid more than one-third 
of the salt tax, and those Presidencies 
had naturally protested against any in- 
crease of the tax. This increased tax 
was unjust and inexpedient. It was un- 
just, because the rich in India were not 
taxed in due proportion, whilst it was 
a very heavy tax on the poor. The salt 
tax was, in reality, a food tax in its 
worst form ; and whilst the poor in India 
were heavily taxed, the rich in that 
country, since the abolition of the in- 
come tax, were the most lightly taxed 
people on the face of the earth. De- 
ducting the land tax, and opium, and 
other similar sources of income, the 
real taxation of India amounted to some 
£12,000,000, one-half of which was de- 
rived from salt, leaving only £6,000,000 
to be paid by the country generally, 
and by far the greater part of that sum 
was paid by the poor. If additional 
taxation was to be imposed on India, it 
was only right and proper that a fair 
share of it should be imposed on the 
rich. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the total taxation of salt in India being al- 
ready excessive should not be increased, and 
especially a very large additional burden on an 
article so essential to life and health should not 
be placed on the populations of Madras and 
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Tax.— Resolution, 
Sones af a time when they are enfeebled and 
emacia’ b 


av prolonged and severe 
famine,” —(Sir George Campbeli,) 
—instead thereof. 


eg pe “That the words 
e left out stand part of the 


Question 
proposed to 
Question.” 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
moved a very ingenious Amendment 
against a Budget which was not in 
possession of the House; but it was 
impossible for the House, unless it was 
in possession of the full scope and bear- 
ing of Sir John Strachey’s scheme, to 
understand why in oné portion of India 
he had been obliged to inerease the tax 
on a particular commodity. The hon. 
Member had jumped to the conclusion 
that Sir John Strachey had preferred to 
put all taxation on the poor and to 
abolish the taxes on the rich; but he 
could not understand how anyone who 
was in full possession of the scheme could 
make such a statement. The statement 
of Sir John Strachey only reached this 
country a few days back. He (Lord 
George Hamilton) might say, without 
exaggeration, that Sir John Strachey 
had made a most comprehensive, most 
able, and statesmanlike exposition of 
the finances of India. It was true that 
he proposed additional taxation, but he 
coupled it with a large number of im- 

ortant administrative and financial re- 
orms. Lord Mayo had not only estab- 
lished an equilibrium between revenue 
and expenditure, but had bequeathed a 
considerable surplus to his successor. 
Lord Northbrook had enlarged the 
surplus to such an extent that he thought 
it right to abolish the income tax. He 
thought the abolition of that tax was a 
matter to be regretted; but it had been 
abolished under peculiar circumstances, 
and it was one thing to abolish a tax 
and another to re-impose it. From the 
period at which the income tax was 
abolished up to the present time, there 
had been long-continued famines in one 
part of India or another, which had en- 
tailed: an expenditure of £16,000,000, 
adding £360,000 to the permanent ex- 
penditure of that country. The fall in 
the value of silver had imposed another 
charge, which could not be estimated at 
less than £1,500,000. There had also 
been an increased expenditure for mili- 


tary organization. Taking these amounts 
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altogether, India had during the last four 
or five years to meet additional charges 
amounting to £3,000,000, and that had 
eaten up the whole of the surplus. Sir 
John Strachey had pointed out how they 
would obtain a surplus of £500,000, 
which was insisted upon by the Secretary 
of State, and also an insurance fund of 
£1,500,000 per annum to provide against 
famine. He proposed to do this by a 
series of wise administrative changes, 
and giving the Local Government greater 
control over the Civil Service. He 
in this way saved in this year and 
the next £400,000. That would leave 
£1,100,000 to be provided for, and he 
proposed to raise by land cess £450,000, 
and by licence taxes £650,000 ; Madras 
and Bombay being exempted from the 
land cess. He further proposed to hand 
over to the Local Government additional 
means to construct irrigation works and 
railways. He proposed to lay the foun- 
dation of a great fiscal and financial re- 
form—namely, an equalization of the 
salt duty in India. The salt duty of 
India was said to be crushing; but 
where? Not in Madras and Bombay, 
but in Bengal. At the present moment 
the rate in Bengal was 52 annas per 
maund. The rate in the North-west and 
other parts of India was 48 annas. In 
Bombay and Madras it was 29 annas. 
It was the duty of the Government to 
equalize, not by levelling up, but by 
levelling down. But it was impossible 
to level down to the level of Bombay 
and Madras without sacrificing a very 
large part of the revenue. Were we, 
then, to sit still and never attempt to 
equalize the duties of India? There 
was one course that might be adopted— 
namely, that of raising, to a certain ex- 
tent, the duty in Madras and Bombay 
and to level the duty in Bengal down 
to that which was proposed in Madras 
and Bombay. That was what Sir John 
Strachey proposed. He proposed to 
exempt Bombay and Madras from the 
land tax. It would be reversing the prin- 
ciple of local rule and responsibility to 
lay down a rule that when a locality 
suffered a calamity all others were to bear 
the taxation necessary for its relief; yet 
that would be the result of Sir John 
Strachey’s proposals if he had not put 
additional taxation upon Madras and 
Bombay. He objected to put it in the 
shape of a land cess, because the land 
revenue was high, and impoverished 
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le would have difficulty in payi 
La cess, which would sc cae 
able at certain stated intervals. There- 
fore he proposed to bring the salt duty 
in Madras and Bombay to the level 
which he proposed for the whole of 
India—namely, 2 rupees 8 annas. An 
increase of 12 annas was, no doubt, a 
considerable one; but the raised duty 
would still be below the present rate in 
Bengal, which was to be reduced by 
2 annas, while that of the North-west 
Provinces and elsewhere would be re- 
duced by 4 annas. These changes were 
not made capriciously simply to increase 
taxation, but they were made to ac- 
complish reforms and equalization, and 
to facilitate the abolition of the inner 
Customs’ line of 2,000 miles, which re- 
flected little credit on our administra- 
tion. It would not be possible to carry 
out these reforms with a lower duty on 
salt. Negotiations were being carried 
on with the Native Princes on the other 
side of the line, and when these were 
completed there would be a uniform 
duty on salt throughout India. All 
other forms of taxation had been con- 
sidered, and preference given to the in- 
crease of the salt duties, which amounted 
to only 2d. a-head, and would not be 
payable all atonetime; while the change 
embodied the germ of a great fiscal re- 
form and furnished the means by which 
Madras and Bombay would contribute 
their fair share towards a famine in- 
surance fund. If the Amendment should 
be accepted the whole equilibrium of the 
Budget would be destroyed, and the 
most important of the reforms proposed 
would be indefinitely postponed. Not- 
withstanding all the criticism indulged 
in, no alternative was offered; yet it 
was proposed that the House should 
incur the serious responsibility of inter- 
fering with the functions of the Indian 
Government, which after mature de- 
liberation had adopted a form of taxa- 
tion preferred by the people, of whom 
147,000,000 were now paying a tax 
higher than that proposed, which would 
be an advance to 45,000,000. He had 
always taken a sanguine view of the salt 
tax, and believed that reduction of the 
tax would be followed by increase of 
consumption. If that anticipation were 
realized, the Finance Minister would be 
able to reduce the rate for all India to 
the present rate for Madras and Bombay. 
Sir John Strachey had sketched reforms 
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which would be of great utility, and he 
hoped the House would not, on a 
plausible Motion directed to the weakest 
part of the Budget, postpone indefinitely 
reforms which would confer great benefits 
on the people of India. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The sub- 
ject upon which we are asked to pro- 
nounce an opinion by the hon. Member 
for Kirkealdy is one of no ordinary im- 
portance. I agree with the noble Lord 
who has just spoken that we ought to 
discuss the Budget with moderation, for 
there is no doubt that Sir John Strachey, 
in his recent able speech on Indian 
finance, has proved the need of increased 
taxation with the view of forming a 
famine insurance fund. That is to 
amount to £1,500,000, and he de- 
rives that sum by taxes on land and 
licences on trade. In addition to this 
sum, however, he proposes to raise 
£500,000 as a surplus on revenue in 
ordinary years. This £500,000 is to be 
obtained by raising the tax on salt in 
Madras and Bombay about 40 per cent 
on its present amount. He takes credit 
that while he thus largely augments the 
tax on these Presidencies, containing 
47,000,000 of people, he actually reduces 
the tax in Bengal and Northern India, 
containing 137,000,000 of people. This 
is a taking statement, but as my hon. 
Friend shows, it in reality means that a 
heavy tax is made more heavy in Madras 
and Bombay, by at least 10d. per family, 
while it is hghtened in other districts by 
about 3d. A salt tax is not peculiar to 
India. It is an ancient form of tax, 
established by the Romans, and has 
existed in almost every land. But since 
science showed how essential salt is as 
a necessary of life, the tax has been 
growing into disfavour, and when it was 
found to ort the growth of manufac- 
ture, England long ago abandoned it asa 
source of revenue. Sir John Strachey ad- 
duces France as an example of a country 
which has increased the salt tax in recent 
years. France may be used as a warn- 
ing, but scarcely as an example for 
imitation, as the history of her salt tax 
has always been lamentable. Its op- 
pressiveness did more than any other 
single cause to bring on the Great Re- 
volution, and its incidence in modern 
times has prevented the growth of manu- 
factures in France. One strong objection 
to a salt tax is that it forms a poll 
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tax did discriminate persons according 
to their ability to pay, but a salt tax 

resses on every man, woman, and child 
in the same way. The beggar must pay 
just as much of it as the Prince or rich 
trader ; for salt is as necessary to human 
existence as air or water. It is more 
oppressive than ordinary taxes on food. 
A tax might be levied on every cultivated 
food, and still the poor man, unable to 
pay it, might live on herbs, or slugs, or 
caterpillars ; but there are three things 
he must have—air, water, and salt— 
and in India we tax heavily one of 
these three essentials of life. The blood 
cannot be formed without salt, which 
indeed forms more than 50 per cent of 
its incombustible ingredients. All the 
animal juices likewise contain it. Hence 
every human being must consume a 
definite quantity each year, so that a 
salt tax becomes a universal poll tax. 
And it is upon this absolute essential 
to life that there is to be an increase of 
40 per cent of tax levied from the in- 
habitants of Bombay and Madras. The 
famine in these districts has scarcely 
passed away, and upon their weakened 
opulations this increased tax is to be 
evied. A tax on salt is especially heavy 
on a population like that of India, 
which chiefly lives on starchy food. 
Less salt is necessary with an animal 
diet than with one which has for its 
staple such food as rice or potatoes. We 
recollect how much salt the Irish used 
with their food before the potato famine, 
and the same requirement is felt by the 
rice-feeding people of India. If the 
supply of salt be stinted in such 
conditions, the health of the population 
suffers materially. In the districts of 
France, which purchased immunity from 
the Grande Gabelle, the consumption of 
salt was 18lb per head. But in the 
taxed districts it was slightly over 9lb 
This experience has also occurred in 
India. Formerly the consumption in 
India is said to have been 15 to 16lb 
per head; in Bengal it is now 10 to 
11lb. In Bombay, under the discontent 
of a severe law, it sank down afew years 
ago to the minimum of 9°7lb. Below 
that even the new tax can scarcely 
depress it. But diminished consump- 


tion means diminished health of the 
people, so that the expected surplus of 
£500,000 may soon vanish in the heavy 
charges which result from a decreased 
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would point to another fact, which shows 
that no worse means could be found 
for increasing revenue than an augmen- 
tation of the salt tax. Salt is one of the 
most important materials of manufac- 
turing industry. The products coming 
from it are essential for the bleaching of 
cotton goods, for the manufacture of 
soap, of glass, of earthenware, and many 
other industries. If any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ventured to re-impose so 
low a duty as 5s. per ton on salt in Eng- 
land, he would produce such agitation 
among the leading industries of this 
country that he could not hold his office 
for three weeks. The new equalized 
duty in India is not 5s. but 140s. per ton. 
How can India be expected to gain any 
industrial or commercial prosperity while 
she is burdened by such a tax? Even 
the curing of food cannot be properly 
carried on in India; and I observe in the 
last Report on the material condition of 
India that complaints are made of the 
Madras people eating imperfectly cured 
fish in order to save salt, and a timid pro- 
posal is made that a few yards in Madras 
might be opened for curing fish with 
salt supplied by the Government at a 
cheap rate. SirJohn Strachey refers us to 
France, and I would remind the House 
that France liberates her salt for curing 
food, for the purposes of agriculture, and 
for the feeding of cattle. But India is 
very timid in all these matters. I see 
that the Bengal Government allows salt 
to be imported into Calcutta for earthen- 
ware, and this is a step in the right 
direction. But manufactures in India 
are of less importance than formerly. 
Where are now the exports which once 
were so characteristic of Bengal? In 
the last Report on India only three- 
quarters of a page is given to the whole 
subject of manufacture. If the old 
manufactures of India ceased to be in 
demand in the markets of Europe, surely 
it was the duty of the Indian Govern- 
ment to stimulate the growth of fresh 
industries. But this is impossible with 
a heavy salt tax, producing one-sixth or 
seventh of the whole revenue. The 
cotton growth in India might be made 
into saleable goods, were it not for 
the enormous tax on the salt, which is 
required to produce the soda, the soap, 
and the chlorine to bleach it. India has 


ample materials for glass and earthen- 
ware, but the salt tax again strangles 
these industries. It is quite true that 
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upon salt is scarcely raised upon the 
resentissue of increasing it by £500,000. 
ut the impolicy of the tax forces itself 
upon our attention when it is again used 
as a means of augmenting the revenue. 
The whole sum is a small one, and might 
surely have been provided from a less 
objectionable source. Considerably more 
than that amount has been saved since 
the time of Lord Mayo by improvements 
in provincial administration. Surely 
economy in other directions might have 
prevented the imposition of £500,000 on 
the salt consumed by famine-stricken 
populations. We have now the oppor- 
tunity of expressing our disapproval of 
this proceeding, and such an expression 
of opinion may in the future have an 
effect in mitigating the severity of a tax 
which now Teclatshes the free use of 
this necessary of life, and which stunts 
the growth of manufactures in India. 
Mr. ONSLOW suggested that hon. 
Members were entering into discussion of 
these matters rather in the dark, seeing 
that the Budget of Sir John Strachey 
was not yet officially before the House. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) had used very hard 
words against the salt tax; but this was 
not the only tax in India against which 
hard qcake had been uttered. The 
opium tax had also come in for its share 
of reprobation; but if those taxes were 
reduced or done away with, he feared 
the finances of India would not long be 
in even so satisfactory a position as they 
were in now. This was an exceptional 
time in India; the finances of that 
country had been stretched to a great 
degree. Sir John Strachey had thought 
it advisable to raise additional taxation, 
and the question was, how that addi- 
tional taxation should be raised—whe- 
ther by again imposing an income tax, 
by a universal licence tax, or by enhanc- 
ing the duties on Customs. This salt 
tax was a portion of a great scheme. 
No doubt it did affect a large portion of 
the people of India; but in such an 
emergency as the present, it was the 
duty of everyone, high and low, to assist 
Her Majesty’s Government in extricating 
the finances of India from their present 
state. It was the duty of everyone, 
whether in India or in this country, to 
contribute something towards the main- 
tenance of the State. It, therefore, 
seemed te him right to enhance, to a 
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certain extent, the duty on salt. It 
should, however, be remembered that 
the tax would be decreased with re- 
ference to the majority and enhanced 
only on the minority. As to the rich 
not being taxed, it should be remembered 
that during the last few years local taxa- 
tion in India had increased to an enor- 
mous extent, and that these local taxes 
hardly touched the poorer classes in the 
different Local Governments, but fell 
almost exclusively on the rich. ([Sir 
Grorcze OampsetL: No, no!] It was 
said that Lord Lytton feared the Press ; 
but if that was so he was the first 
Viceroy of India that ever did. He 
could not help thinking that Sir John 
Strachey had exercised a wise discretion 
in proposing this additional small bur- 
den on what might be called the neces- 
sities of the poorer classes; and he 
trusted that the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site would not, in the absence of Sir 
John Strachey’s Budget or official infor- 
mation, think this the proper time to 
press his Motion. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, after pointing 
out that Sir John Strachey had been a 
most zealous advocate of various schemes 
for increasing the supply of salt, and 
referring to a speech which, when travel- 
ling in India, he had heard Sir John 
Strachey deliver at Sambhar, regretted 
that this moment had been chosen for 
raising the salt question, and said that 
while agreeing with all that had been 
said by his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) as to the importance of 
salt to the Natives in India and to manu- 
factures, he felt sure that the Budget 
of Sir John Strachey had been abso- 
lutely dictated by circumstances. There 
was a very large deficit to fill, and how 
was it to be filled? His hon. Friend 
the Member for Kirkcaldy had shown 
that it could not be filled merely by a 
diminution of expenditure; and with 
that he himself entirely agreed, very 
little remaining to be done in that way. 
Well, then, was the income tax to be 
revived? His hon. Friend did not say 
in so many words that it ought; but his 
whole speech pointed in that direction. 
He himself had never hesitated to de- 
clare his opinion in favour of a light 
income tax as a permanent source of 
revenue in India; but, surely, this would 
have been a particularly unlucky moment 
to have chosen for renewing the income 
tax. No one would suggest that it 
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should be imposed merely upon the rich 
Natives. They could imagine what an 
outcry would be raised if that had been 
proposed; nor was it a time to impose it 
on the European population, which had 
lately suffered sidathe from the rates of 
exchange. Were we, then, to have a 
tobacco tax? He did not think his hon. 
Friend would be prepared to propose 
such a tax at a sufficiently high rate to 
fill this deficit. There were other taxes 
to be proposed, but they were considered 
one by one by Sir John Strachey and 
rightly put aside. Were we to fall back 
on an increase on the Customs duties ? 
We had lately listened to denunciations 
of Customs duties upon cotton, with 
which he (Mr. Grant Duff) entirely 
sympathized, and were Sir John Strachey 
to propose an increase, he would be 
likely to hear a good deal against it. 
Nothing could be done in the circum- 
stances, he thought, but by this slight 
addition to the salt tax and the other 
taxes proposed, to which he did not un- 
derstand his hon. Friend to object. Al- 
though by this Budget the price of salt 
would be considerably augmented to a 
portion of the people, it would be 
slightly diminished to a much larger 
number; and he conceived that the 
measure, as a whole, was intended to 
arrive at that equalization of the salt 
tax, which was one of the things that 
every person who had seriously con- 
sidered Indian finance desired to arrive 
at as soon as possible. He conscien- 
tiously believed that both Sir John 
Strachey and Lord Lytton, in all their 
dealings in this matter, did what they 
believed was best for India, and were 
not in any way actuated by fear of Press 
attacks. He had the pleasure of know- 
ing personally both of those gentlemen, 
and he was sure that they were not men 
who would be turned away from any 
course which they thought right and 
just by the clamour of the Indian or any 
other Press. With regard to the con- 
duct of Lord Lytton, he had come to a 
conclusion very different to that which 
his hon. Friend had formed. He had 
read State Papers his Lordship had 
written ; he had narrowly observed his 
conduct; and had been struck—he 
might almost say surprised, considering 
that his previous training had been 
diplomatic and literary—at the great 
amount of administrative ability ex- 
hibited therein. 
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Grenzrat Sm GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the noble Lord (Lord George 
Hamilton) to apply his intelligence and 
influence to some measure for obtaining 
additional revenue from a new source, 
and that new source he might find ina 
field already open to him—namely, in 
encouraging the cultivation of waste 
land, of which there were some 
20,000,000 acres in the Madras Presi- 
dency. The noble Lord had forgotten 
that while the consumption of salt in 
Bengal was only 10lb per head, in Ma- 
dras it was 18lb her head, for the simple 
reason that the food used in the two 
Presidencies differed so greatly. The 
surplus revenue of the Madras Presi- 
dency was at least £3,000,000, which 
was used for constructing railroads and 
other public works in different parts 
of India. He was of opinion that we 
had in every way insulted the Madras 
Presidency, which had always been loyal 
to this country. We had lowered the 
Army, taxed the people, and done all 
kinds of things that were wrong. At 
one time even the very dancing girls 
were taxed. With regard to the famine, 
he hoped the Secretary of State would 
take into consideration the question of 
taxing the Madras people for a famine 
which was owing to the neglect of the 
Government of India, for the money 
uselessly spent at Madras might have 
saved the people from such a visitation, 
if it had been expended carefully on 
proper means of providing an abundant 
supply of water. As to salt, nothing 
was more important to the health of the 
people of India than salt supplied at a 
cheap price. 

Mr. HIBBERT, although he could 
not quite agree in all the strong remarks 
which had been made against Sir John 
Strachey’s proposals with respect to the 
salt tax, nevertheless regretted that 
gentleman had not sought to provide in 
some other way the £500,000 which he 
proposed to obtain by an increase of that 
tax. He could not understand why, 
when he had an opportunity of levying 
the amount he required by an Excise 
duty on cotton goods manufactured in 
India, that opportunity had not been 
used. That was no new idea. Lord 
Northbrook had suggested that if it was 
ay sore to take off the import duty 
on Lancashire cotton goods sent to India, 


it might become expedient to impose an 
Excise duty on similar goods manufac- 
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tured in India. Now, he did not see 
much present chance of the repeal of the 
5 per cent duty on English cotton goods 
imported into India, which yielded 
£700,000 or £800,000 per annum ; and, 
therefore, they might fairly raise an 
Excise duty on similar goods manufac- 
tured in India, where the millowners 
not only increased the number of their 
mills every year, but exported their goods 
to other places in competition with the 
manufacturers of this country. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH — HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Toe COMPTROLLER or Tue 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Henry Somer- 
seT) reported Her Majesty’s Answer to 
the Address, as followeth :— 

“T thank you for your loyal and dutiful 
Address. 

“‘T rely with confidence upon your hearty co- 
operation and assistance in My endeavours to 
advance the best interests of My Empire, and 
to promote the happiness and prosperity of all 
classes of My People.” 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. LAING, resuming the debate, 
observed that the question relative to 
an income tax for India was by no 
means so simple and easy “4s some 
persons supposed it to be; it was a ques- 
tion which must be decided very much 
in this country by the weight of 
authority. Viceroy after Viceroy, and 
Finance Minister after Finance Minister 
had gone out to India greatly prepos- 
sessed in favour of an income tax; but 
a very short experience had convinced 
them that an income tax in that country 
was a very great evil, and a thing only 
to be resorted to in the last emergency. 
He was himself in that position, having 
gone to India with all his prepossessions 
in favour of the system of direct taxa- 
tion which Sir Robert Peel had made 
the means of relieving the springs of 
industry at home; but he had not been 
six months in India before he was con- 
verted by the weight of authority, and 
the solid arguments which were brought 
to bear against an income tax for that 
country. rd Canning, who was a 
most courageous and conscientious states- 
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man, and about the last man in the 
world to yield to mere clamour, came 
deliberately to the conclusion that, 
right or wrong, an income tax in 
India was so excessively unpopular with 
the Natives that its imposition con- 
stituted a great political danger. <A 
remarkable saying of Lord Canning 
to himself on that subject was that, 
danger for danger, he would rather 
govern India with 40,000 European 
troops without an income tax, than 
govern it with 80,000 with an income 
tax. Lord Northbrook had also come 
to the same conclusion. That arose 
mainly from the extreme difference 
between Indian society and English 
society. In India the circumstances of 
a Native were rarely known. They 
might see a man in the street who to all 
appearance looked like a beggar, and 
yet they would be told that he was 
almost a millionaire or had a large 
fortune. They had no means of ascer- 
taining in the great majority of cases 
what a man’s property or income was 
without a great amount of inquisition ; 
and if there was one thing which an 
Oriental detested more than another, it 
was an inquisition of that kind. Cases 
were said to have occurred in which 


Natives had hanged themselves through 
fear and alarm of an inquisition into 


their private affairs. It was all very 
well to say that statesmen could legis- 
late in these matters on abstract 
principles; but he maintained that 
they should not ignore the feelings or 
even the prejudices of a great nation, 
and no wise statesman would enforce 
abstract considerations of political 
economy so as to exasperate the feelings 
of the mass of the community. Again, 
in levying an income tax, they must 
rely to a very great extent on Native 
officials, who would in many instances 
make the tax an instrument of extor- 
tion. But the most cogent argument, 
perhaps, against. an income tax in India 
was that it produced a miserably small 
sum. If he were responsible as Finance 
Minister, and could raise £6,000,000 or 
£7,000,000 by an income tax, and get 
rid of the salt duty altogether, he was not 
prepared to say that he would not brave 
the unpopularity of such a measure. 
But there they had the maximum of un- 
popularity with the minimum of result, 
for no income tax in India had given 
them over £1,000,000, and they could 
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not expect more from it—for the sake 
of such a sum it was not worth while 
imposing a tax, which, as Lord Canning 
said, was such a political danger thatthey 
must govern with alarge Army to guard 
against it. The question, in fact, was 
political as well as fiscal. He did not 
say that the import duty or the salt tax 
was good, but it would be difficult to 
get rid of either of them without im- 
posing the income tax or letting the 
deficit run on. In his own mind he 
doubted whether any hon. Member who 
had spoken against the salt tax would ven- 
ture to take it off if he had on his own 
responsibility to find a substitute. His 
experience in these matters was that it 
was best to support the Government 
unless they made any palpable and con- 
siderable blunder. 

Mr. O'DONNELL called attention to 
the social and political drawbacks at- 
tending the income tax, the land tax, 
the salt tax, and the opium tax. The 
first three crippled the resources of the 
country, the land tax being also a 
hindrance to any effective steps being 
taken to check the recurrence of famine; 
while the opium tax was likely to in- 
volve us in hostility with China, a 
Power whose military strength had been 
too much underrated. The time was, 
he considered, come for re-casting the 
whole system of Indian taxation, and 
reducing the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL intimated 
his willingness not to press his Amend- 
ment at the present moment, when hon. 
Members were not in full possession of 
the Papers. He stated that he would 
have no objection to a licence or tax 
on trades, provided the Government met 
the deficiency without resorting to the 
salt tax. 

Mr. FAWCETT agreed with the 
Under Secretary for India that the 
House could not consider this question 


_properly unless it was in possession of 


the whole of Sir John Strachey’s finan- 
cial proposals. He wished to ask the 
noble Lord whether, if he moved as an 
unopposed Return forSirJohn Strachey’s 
speech, there would be any objection to 
produce it ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he intended to lay on the Table of the 
House not only the Financial Statement - 
of Sir John Strachey, but the whole of 
the discussions upon it in the Indian 
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Council, but he should prefer that no 
Motion was made on the subject. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT (1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 


(Mr. Crauford, Mr. Richird Smyth, Mr. Dick- 
son, Mr. Daniel Taylor.) 


[BILL 48.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. SHARMAN ORAWFORD pro- 
ceeded to move the second reading of 
the Bill, which, he said, had been so 
many times before the House that it was 
unnecessary for him to enter into any 
lengthened explanation of its provisions. 
The Bill was drawn entirely within the 
lines of the Act of 1870, and since its 
first introduction the principles which it 
contained had been admitted in more 
than one measure. The custom of tenant- 
right was one of very old standing. 
For two centuries and a-half the Ulster 
tenant-right had been existent in the 
North of Ireland, and its extension under 
the Act of 1870, though denounced at 
first as spoliation of the landlords, had 
been productive of the most satisfactory 
results. The tenants were able to lay 
out their capital without the fear of its 
being lost. The effect of that had been 
to increase rents, improve the value of 
land, and promote the welfare and hap- 
piness of the tenantry. He desired to 
extend to the whole of Ireland the secu- 
rity possessed by the tenant farmers of 
the North; and, having explained the 
sections of his Bill fully on previous oc- 
casions, he would not detain the House 
further, but would merely move that the 
Bill be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Sharman Crawford.) 


Mr. MARTEN expressed himself at 
a loss to know how the success of the 
Bill of 1870 could furnish an argument 
in favour of the present Bill, the prin- 


Lord George Hamilton 
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ciple of which was altogether different. 
So far from proceeding on the principle 
that the Ulster tenant-right custom was 
to be admitted in cases where it was 
proved to exist, the Bill unsettled all 
that had been done by the Act of 1870. 
It proceeded upon the principle that it 
should be assumed, not that the general 
Ulster custom existed, but that the par- 
ticular right defined in the Bill existed, 
unless the landlord could establish to the 
contrary. The Bill would establish an 
arbitrary and novel custom, altogether 
opposed to the interest of the landlord. 
It would tie the hands of the landlord ; 
for while the existence of the custom 
was to be presumed, he would be wholly 
debarred from disproving the presump- 
tion. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. MARTEN said, another objection 
to the Bill was that it would enable a 
tenant, if he were about to be ejected or 
otherwise disturbed in his possession, or 
if he was desirous of quitting his holding, 
to sell his so-called right; and thus the 
landlord would have thrust upon him 
tenants not of his own choosing and 
whom he might consider very undesir- 
able. It was true that the tenant to 
whom the holding was sold must be one 
to whom the landlord could not reason- 
ably object; but why was he to be 
placed in a position not only of objecting 
to a tenant, but of supporting his objec- 
tion as a reasonable one before some 
tribunal? It was true that in different 
parts of England assignments of leases 
might be freely made, but in most cases 
of agricultural holdings there was com- 
plete restriction in that respect placed 
upon the tenant. To impose restrictions 
unnecessarily upon freedom of contract 
was, in the highest degree, unphiloso- 
phical, and opposed to the first princi- 
ples of political economy. The Bill as 
it stood presented features of a novel 
character in an attempt at legislation. 
A Bill similar to this was rejected two 
years ago by a decisive majority, and he 
hoped this one embodying as it did a 
principle, which, if carried out, involved 
a policy of confiscation and general in- 
terference with freedom of contract, and 
which would set an evil precedent, would 
also be rejected by a large majority. He 
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moved that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”’—(Mr. Alfred Marten.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
thought that the Bill had hardly had the 
attention it deserved from the Members 
of Parliament for Ireland. They had 
had two attempts at a count-out, and he 
only saw three hon. Members from the 
North of Ireland take part in the effort 
to avert this premature termination of 
the discussion. Was there anything of 
a confiscating or revolutionary policy 
in the Bill? He thought not. Its first 
object was to set up and confirm the 
Ulster custom. That custom was not a 
legal custom before the Land Act of Mr. 
Gladstone, and one of the leading ob- 
jects of that Act was to give it a legal 
status. But when that Act was dis- 
cussed in the Courts of Law in Ireland, it 
was held that the words of the Act did 
not give the custom the validity intended 
by its framers, and the first object of the 
Bill was to cure the defect, and to carry 
out the intention of the Act of 1870. Its 
object was therefore by no means so 
alarming as it had seemed to the hon. 
and learned Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. Marten). The arguments of 
the hon. and learned Member on this 
point were indeed inconsistent, for while 
in‘one breath he had described the 
custom as one easy of proof, in another 
he had spoken of it as so vague as not to 
be the basis of legal right. If there 
were, as he believed there were, estates 
on which tenant-right had never existed, 
it would be easy for a landlord to prove 
this. No injustice would, therefore, be 
done him by this Bill. The second part 
of the measure related to the valuation 
of the land for rent as between landlord 
and tenant. Well, that principle was 
recognized by the Land Act, which pro- 
vided that if a landlord desired to turn 
out his tenant the tenant should receive 
compensation for his holding, a Court 
of Law determining on the fairness of the 
rent. That was intended to check capri- 
cious eviction, and if it had failed to pro- 
duce that effect, the Legislature ought to 
make better provision. The hon. and 
learned Member soomed to hope that 
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they would that night hear the last of 
this Bill. But he could assure him that 
in that respect his expectations would be 
teen G The tenants of the North 
of Ireland would never fail to receive 
the assistance of hon. Members from the 
South of Ireland in maintaining the ex- 
cellent institution of tenant-right. He 
hoped the House would recognize the 
justice of the moderate demand of the 
hon. Member for Down (Mr. Crawford) 
and give the Bill a second reading. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE observed that 
while liberty of assignment might be of 
great use, if not carried too far, the pre- 
sent Bill was far from fair as between 
landlord and tenant. Totally irrespec- 
tive of the rights of the landlord, a tenant 
was to be empowered to offer for sale his 
interestin the tenancy toanyone he chose; 
and this was nothing lessthan confiscation 
of the property of the so-called landlord, 
to whom it was no protection that he 
could offer a ‘‘reasonable objection,” 
the nature of which was undefined. The 
Bill was an attempt to take away from 
the landlord the led remnant of right 
that had been left to him. It was an 
interference with freedom of contract 
between man and man, which had 
worked so well for our grandfathers, 
who were surely not all fools, and its 
operation would do much to diminish 
friendly feeling between landlords and 
tenants whose relations were satisfac- 
torily defined by written agreements, 
and produce a state of things which at 
the present moment could hardly be 
foreseen to its full extent. 

Mr. DICKSON said, he supported the 
second reading of the Bill, which, as a 
settlement of the question of tenant- 
right, was looked forward to with great 
interest in Ulster. The prosperity of 
Ulster depended very much upon the 
matter being satisfactorily settled. He 
supposed no Irish Member could be 
found courageous enough to move the 
rejection of the Bill, and therefore the 
hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Marten) had been selected 
to do so. This, together with the two 
attempts that had been made to count 
out the House, spoke volumes in favour 
of the Bill. It was fair and moderate what 
wasasked, that the burden of proof should 
rest upon the landlord, and not be left to 
the tenant to prove that the custom of 
tenant-right existed or not. As to lease- 
holds, tenants were now in a worse posi- 
tion than they were prior to the Act of 
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1870; for, owing to that Act being so ill- 
defined, some Judges gave decision in 
one way and some in another. Then, as 
to free sale, the Act of 1870 admitted 
that the tenant had a right in his pro- 
perty. If so, why should he not get 
full value for his property in what- 
ever way he wished to sell it? The 
result of ‘‘ office rules ”’ and restrictions 
were that a poor farm on which no 
money had been expended would bring 
an equal price with that upon which a 
large amount had been expended. He 
knew farms in Ulster valued at £20 to 
£30 an acre owing to the tenants im- 
provements; but if the tenant wished 
to sell he would only obtain £10 an 
acre, and in many cases only £5. 
If the farmers were to invest their 
money in land instead of putting it in 
savings banks as they did at present, 
there must be some improvement in the 
land laws of Ulster; for they knew that 
if they now invested their money in land 
there was an increase of rent upon their 
own improvements. There was not a 
single Conservative Member from Ulster 
but knew the importance of tenant-right, 
and that it was a question of absorbing 
interest. The hon. and learned Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) observed 
that the tenants wanted to sell the rights 
of the landlord. The farmers of Ulster 
had no anxiety to interfere with the 
rights of the landlord. They wished to 
be able to sell their own rights. The 
improvements upon property and farms 
in Ulster were not effected by the land- 
lords. They did not spend 1s. upon 
their properties. At the Election of 
1874 every Ulster Member knew it was 
the chief question that was debated. In 
the addresses of every Ulster Member 
the question of tenant-right was put 
first, and some of the Members who sit 
on that side of the House were so 
anxious to make their position secure 
that they issued a second address. 
But where were the Ulster Members 
to-night? Not one of them was pre- 
sent to fulfil their pledges of 1874 ex- 
cept the hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Macartney); but the time was coming 
when they would be called to account 
for their unredeemed pledges. He be- 
lieved that at the next General Election 
the tenant farmers would show their ap- 
preciation of their conduct in having now 
upon a question of great importance de- 
serted them and their interests. 


Mr. Dickson 
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Mr. O’REILLY thought it was only 
fair that the onus of proof as to the non- 
existence of the custom of tenant-right 
should be thrown on the landlord. The 
question whether tenant-right subsisted 
during a lease or was destroyed by it 
would be settled by this Bill. The pre- 
sumption of law was that the lease 
extinguished tenant-right. Many tenants 
when asked by some sharp landlord’s 
agent whether they would not like a 
lease, never dreamt that by taking it 
they gave up their tenant-right, and his 
hon. Friend proposed that the mere 
existence of a lease should not be legal 
evidence that the tenant-right had been 
given up. The Bill also provided that 
if there was any particular limitation on 
the right of the tenant to sell his tenant- 
right, the burden of proof should fall 
upon the landlord. That was equitable, 
while the provision which required that 
for the future no contract should sweep 
away the tenant-right, unless such con- 
tract was in writing, was only an exten- 
sion of the Statute of Frauds. With re- 
spect to compensation for improvements, 
the Bill dealt with the practical working 
of the Act of 1870. The intention of 
that Act was perfectly plain—that the 
tenant should be entitled to compensa- 
tion for improvements, and that that 
right could only be abolished under cer- 
tain conditions. But on this point legal 
quibbles had been raised, and any 
change in the tenure and any change in 
the rent, even from pounds to guineas, 
was held to deprive the right of the 
tenant to compensation. This Bill pro- 
vided that no such quibbles should de- 
prive the tenant of his right; and, be- 
lieving it was an honest attempt to carry 
out the intention of the Act of 1870, he 
should cordially support it, and he hoped 
it would meet with the approval of the 
House. 

Mr. MACARTNEY trusted that the 
Bill would be read a second time. He 
regretted that some additions had been 
made to the provisions of the measure 
of 1874 and 1875, as those additions 
might make the second reading more 
difficult; but he held that the main pro- 
visions of this Bill, which were those 
which the tenants in Ulster were most 
anxious to obtain, might be accepted 
without sacrificing the just rights of the 
landlord. Those main provisions he 
took to be the obtaining of tenant-right 
at the expiration of a lease, the power 
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to sell the tenant-right at the fair market 
value, and, in cases of dispute as to 
tenant-right, the throwing of the burden 
of proof on the landlord. He thought 
it would be wise to read the Bill a second 
time, and that the passing of the mea- 
sure would produce increased content- 
ment and loyalty throughout Ireland. If 
there were any objections to the Bill, 
they might be brought forward in Com- 
mittee, when it could be amended. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
if the Government opposed this Bill, they 
would find that some of their most ar- 
dent supporters would vote against 
them. He understood, for instance, 
that the hon. Member who had last 
spoken had been elected as a champion 
of tenant-right in its fullest sense. The 
hon. Members for Ulster were in favour 
of tenant-right there, and he supposed 
that when the same hon. Members came 
to vote for similar rights in the South 
and South-west of Ireland, they would 
be in favour of giving the tenants there 
the tenant-right of Ulster. That custom 
in Ulster meant that the tenant had 
rights as assured as those of the land- 
lord; but the question could not be 
dealt with properly from a purely Eng- 
lish point of view. It was necessary to 
remember that when James I. formed 
the Plantation of Ulster he stipulated 
for perpetuity of tenure for the tenants, 
and in the North of Ireland for many 
years there were very few cases of 
hardship, the sturdy Ulsterman being, 
better able to defend himself than 
the simpler and more pliable Celt, 
and tenant-right was never interfered 
with; but the Land Act of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) gave to an unscru- 
pulous landlord an unsuspected power of 
getting out of his obligations. Hence the 
necessity for this Bill. The hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
had wished to introduce the Ulster custom 
into parts of the country where it had 
not previously existed ; but he had found 
it impossible to engraft an old practice 
on new circumstances—a failure which 
was, however, no reason for not reverting 
to the old law that a tenant should re- 
main undisturbed so long as he paid 
rent and submitted from time to time to 
a reasonable increase of it. He trusted 
that the measure now before the House 
would become law—as of a Land Bill 
especially it might be said, vires acquirit 
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eundo. The constant discussion of the 
land laws was leading people to think 
that everybody had a right to the land, 
and they were beginning to adopt the 
philosophers’ view—at any rate of the 
type of John Stuart Mill. If reasonable 
demands, such as the Bill contained, 
were not conceded, wild views would 
take root, and do much mischief, and 
the longer a reform was postponed the 
more unpalatable it would ultimately 
become. 

Mr. KAVANAGH opposed the Bill 
as an old enemy, the object of which 
was to hand over to the tenant rights 
which he had never possessed, and which 
had not been known in the South of Ire- 
land. He did not like the Bill when 
first he saw it, and he liked it no more 
now. He objected to the measure, be- 
cause he believed it held out a direct 
premium to tenants to raise disputes 
with their landlords. The only clause of 
the Bill which he could cordially support 
was that which provided that it should 
extend to no other country. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, that al- 
though he was perfectly unpledged with 
regard to this Bill, he should vote for the 
second reading, because he regarded its 
two leading provisions as reasonable— 
namely, that which shifted the onus of 
proof from the tenant to the landlord, and 
that which did away with the rule, acted 
upon by some Judges, that at the ter- 
mination of his lease the tenant should 
not have the advantage of the same 
Ulster custom as he would if he held 
only from year to year. The main pro- 
visions of the Bill were requisite, and 
their enactment would put an end to a 
great deal of ill-feeling in Ireland. Its 
provisions would not violate any rule or 
principle of justice, and because he be- 
lieved it to be the wish of every landlord 
and tenant in the North of Ireland to 
settle the question at issue on these 
principles he should support the Bill. 

Mr. LAW thought it unfortunate that 
so few of those hon. Members for Ulster 
counties were now present who, from 
their own personal experience, could 
have supplied to their Friends on the 
opposite benshes much of the informa- 
tion that seemed to be so sadly wanted 
Several objections had been stated which 
could not possibly have been raised by hon. 
Members acquainted with the subject, 
because they were founded on an entire 
misapprehension as to the nature of the 
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Ulster tenant-right custom that had been 
legalized by the Land Act. For example, 
the effect of the most important clause 
in the Bill now before the House—namely, 
the second — had been entirely mis- 
understood by both his hon. and learned 
Friends opposite. The enactment of 
that clause would not extend or alter in 
the very least the right which an Ulster 
tenant had this moment, wherever the 
custom existed, even in its most restricted 
form. The landlord could not now raise 
the rent as much as he pleased, nor ob- 
ject to a purchaser of the tenant’s inte- 
rest, without showing reasonable grounds 
for doing so. The reason was obvious. 
If he could increase the rent ad libitum, or 
object to any and every purchaser, he 
might thus destroy those rights which 
had been brought within the protection of 
the law, and which were entitled to that 
protection just as much ashisown. Too 
much had been made of the varieties of 
form which this Ulster custom assumed 
on different estates. Whatever might 
be the regulations of rent-offices as to 
the sale, they all agreed in this—indeed, 
such regulations implied it—that there 
was a right of sale in the occupying 
tenant. Now, the principle of the Bill 
before the House was simply this—that, 
as the Land Act had declared that the 
tenant-right custom, that is to say the 
qualified right of sale already described, 
was prevalent throughout the Province 
of Ulster, and as it was notorious 
that this declaration was in accordance 
with the fact, it should in every case be 
presumed that the holding was subject 
to the custom; but, of course, only 
prima facie, and until the contrary was 
proved. In other words, the Bill pro- 
posed to throw the burthen of proof, 
in accordance with common sense 
and common justice, on the man who 
denied rather than on the man who 
affirmed a custom, the prevalence of 
which had been recognized by law; 
to make the presumption in favour 
of what was general rather than what 
was exceptional; in favour of the weaker 
rather than the stronger party; and in 
favour of the tenant, who could not have 
that access to evidence which the landlord 
had. The hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt), in introducing his 
Land Tenure Bill two years ago, had 
stated, that if the landlords of Ireland 
had been actuated by a desire to carry 
out the intentions of the Legislaturo, as 


Mr. Law 
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embodied in the Land Act, there would 
probably have been no necessity for him 
to propose that somewhat sweeping mea- 
sure. He (Mr. Law) mustsay he feared 
there was solid ground for that com- 
plaint. ‘‘ Difficulties have arisen,” as 
this Bill recited, in carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Land Act for en- 
forcing the Ulster tenant-right custom. 
Much of the difficulty was attributable 
to the feeling which now appeared un- 
happily to actuate some landlords and 
induced them, when any land claims 
were made, to put their tenants at arm’s 
length, obliging them to prove everything, 
no matter how notorious; whilst they, 
assisted by ingenious lawyers, took ad- 
vantage of all the impediments thus 
placed in the tenants’ way. For his 
own part, he sincerely desired to see the 
best possible feeling between landlords 
and tenants. He thought, however, that 
the landlords, speaking generally, had 
displayed much less than their usual 
prudence in not frankly accepting the 
Act as it was, and abstaining from all 
attempts to obstruct any of its provi- 
sions. Of late the Chairmen or Judges 
of the Land Courts had spoken of the 
altered demeanour of landlords and their 
agents since 1870. For example, the 
Chairman of one Ulster county had 
publicly stated that when he first pre- 
sided there, he was constantly told that 
the tenant-right practically settled all 
controversies ; so that if he observed upon 
the number of ejectments, the answer 
was sure to be—‘‘ Oh, you must not be 
startled by that, we arrange everything 
here by means of the tenant-right ;” 
whereas now since 1870 he had found 
the very existence of tenant-right as 
constantly denied, and the tenants put 
to proof of the custom that was before 
not only admitted, but put forward by 
those representing the landlords as the 
excuse and explanation of everything. 
Again, the Chairman of another Ulster 
county, giving judgment lately in a land 
case, had said that, whilst from the 
large estates and old proprietors, he had 
not had much, difficulty placed in his 
way, assistance being given him by the 
production of the office books and other- 
wise ; ye to quote his words—“ In the 
case of recent purchases, and with new 
proprietors, particularly of small estates, 
I almost invariably find efforts made to 
baffle and render nugatory the Land Act 





of 1870.” Considering, then, the exist- 
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ence of this state of things, and the in- 
creasing difficulties arising from the 
breaking-up of large estates by sale and 
from the lapse of time, he (Mr. Law) 
thought this proposal of his hon. Friend 
was perfectly just and reasonable. With 
respect to the clause dealing with lease- 
hold tenant-right, the propriety of that 
had been so often admitted—even by 
hon. Members opposite—that he should 
say nothing more than this, that it 
seemed hardly fair to his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Marten) to put him for- 
ward to move the rejection of the Bill 
without giving him some more accu- 
rate information on that and other parts 
of the measure. There was, however, a 
clause which required more particular 
notice—namely, the proposed abolition 
of ‘‘ office rules,” as they were called, 
purporting to prescribe the price of 
tenant-right or otherwise regulating the 
sale. He (Mr. Law) had before con- 
tended, and must still contend, that such 
restrictions were as indefensible in prin- 
ciple as they had always been notoriously 
disregarded in practice, and should there- 
fore be declared inoperative. The Legis- 
lature hadin effect providedthatthe Ulster 
tenant’s interest in his holding should be 
regarded as a legal interest, and that 
interest was chiefly a right of sale. It 
must, then, be obvious that arbitrary 
restrictions of the price to asum far 
less than the real value of the thing to 
be sold, must be unjust as well as futile. 
Accordingly, even before 1870, however 
the landlord or agent of an estate on 
which these office rules had been imposed 
might affect to ignore the fact, they as 
well as everybody else knew that on every 
sale the full price was paid ; the only dif- 
ference being that, instead of the whole of 
it passing through the office, only the 
‘‘regulation ’’ price was so paid, the rest 
being paidelsewhere. So much, indeed, 
was this recognized, that if the landlord of 
one of these ‘‘ regulation” estates him- 
self took up a holding from the tenant, 
he paid the fair market price of the tenant 
right, or was regarded as having acted 
unfairly and in violation of the custom. 
Would hon. Membersallow him (Mr.Law) 
to illustrate this by an analogous case 
with which they were all familiar? They 
would recollect that a great many years 
ago ‘‘ regulation prices’’ were fixed by 
the proper authorities for commissions in 
the Army. It was, on the one hand, 
made a criminal offence for any officer 
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to give or take more than the sum pre- 
scribed by the War Office; and, on the 
other hand, it was required that the 
officer selling, and the officer buying, 
and their commanding officer also, should 
all make declarations ‘‘on their honour” 
that this sum had not been exceeded. 
Well we knew how farthese statutory and 
official attempts were successful. Not- 
withstanding the formidable checks re- 
ferred to, the full competition price or 
value of the commission was in fact 
paid. The military authorities affected 
to ignore the practice just as these 
‘‘ yegulation’’ landlords or agents in 
Ulster affected to ignore what was noto- 
rious to all the world ; and the end of the 
matter was, that when the sale of com- 
missions was wholly abolished, and Par- 
liament came to determine what com- 
pensation should be given to existing 
officers who had themselves purchased, 
that compensation was based not on the 
restricted or regulation price of the War 
Office, but on the full market price that 
had been paid, though such payment 
had been in fact illegal and even cri- 
minal according to the law of the land. 
He (Mr. Law) submitted that the Ulster 
tenants were at least equally well entitled 
to have these futile restrictions on the 
price of their interests declared to be in- 
valid. Again, with respect to the attempts 
to prevent sale of the tenant-right by 
auction, it had been strongly urged, and 
with great show of reason, that this was, 
generally speaking, useless, asit nodoubt 
was irritating, where such regulation 
was attempted. It, of course, hampered 
and impeded the tenant in his efforts to 
get the full market price for his interest; 
but he often, as it seemed, managed to 
get it in the end, though after much 
needless delay and needless trouble. In 
such cases—as he (Mr. Law) had been 
informed—the matter was arranged by 
leaving a sheet of paper or a book open 
on a desk for a week or a month if ne- 
cessary, in which anyone who desired to 
bid wrote down his name, and the 
amount he would give, calling in, of 
course, frequently to see if his offer had 
been exceeded, and, if so, increasing it 
accordingly. The result, then, was said 
to be that in the end the farm was sold, 
whilst the landlord got nothing by his 
interference, beyond the certainty that 
he had vexed and annoyed his 
tenants. But, however this might be, 
he (Mr. Law) could not for a moment 
admit that the proposal to let the tenant 
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sell by auction if he liked, furnished 
any sufficient ground for the total re- 
jection of the Bill. There was now but 
one other provision on which he wished 
to say a word. It was the clause to 
facilitate the ascertainment of a fair 
rent, when that alone was in controversy 
between the parties. Whether it was 
tenant-right as in Ulster, or the right to 
be paid for improvements there or else- 
where, it was plain that this interest 
vested by law in the tenant ought to be 
protected against encroachment on the 
occasion of any revision of the rent. 
All were agreed on that. Now, in almost 
every case in which the landlord served 
a notice to quit, it was only for the pur- 
pose of getting the tenant to agree to 
an increase of the rent. Accordingly, 
the notice to quit was accompanied by 
another notice explaining its real ob- 
ject, and thus the parties were at 
issue. But suppose that they honestly 
differed as to what the new rent should 
be, the end of it now was that they came 
before the Chairman of the county—the 
landlord with his ejectment, and the 
tenant with his land claim. Sometimes 
the controversy was then settled at the 
last moment either between themselves 
or by a reference to arbitration; but 
otherwise the case must go on in the 
ordinary way, and the landlord be 
obliged to evict a tenant he did not want 
to evict, and besides that probably have 
to pay a substantial amount of compen- 
sation, which the tenant would gladly 
have foregone if he could only have re- 
mained on in his farm at afair rent. For 
the Chairman had now no jurisdiction to 
determine this, the only real controversy 
between the parties. And yet, strange 
to say, though he could not determine it 
for them, he must determine it for him- 
self before he could decide whether the 
tenant was entitled to compensation ; 
for this, in the case supposed, depended 
on whether the rent demanded by the 
landlord was a ‘‘ fair rent’’ or not. The 
provision, then, of this Bill, which he 
(Mr. Law) was now considering, sought 
te enable the parties, if they so desired, 
to submit this question of rent directly 
to the Chairman for his decision. It 
would interfere in no way with the land- 
lord’s power of serving notice to quit, 
and putting out the tenant if he liked ; 
but would save him from the disagree- 
able necessity of being obliged to pro- 
ceed as if for eviction when he did not 
desire it. He (Mr. Law) would not 
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further try the patience of hon. Members, 
but content himself with saying he con- 
sidered the main objects of the measure 
good, and for that reason should give it 
his support; whilst he hoped that the 
Conservative Ulster Members, if they 
in He at all, would vote for and not 
as before against the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR expressed his intention 
of supporting the Bill; but was afraid 
it would fail to do as much good as those 
who wished to see it pass anticipated. 
A bad landlord, after it passed, would 
still have the power of being a bad land- 
lord. He suggested that the Bill should 
contain a definition of the Ulster tenant- 
right, which should be legalized through- 
out the whole of Ireland. He would 
recommend the Government to accept 
the principle of the measure, and then 
amend it in Committee. 

Mr. PELL said, he hoped the House 
would not consent to the second reading. 
When the Irish Land Act of 1870 was 
brought in, it was understood that that 
Act would for some years to come settle 
the question with which it dealt. Under 
this Bill all the relations between land- 
lord and tenant would be so upset that, 
in all probability, the conditions between 
the landlord and tenant in England 
would be also unsettled. He regretted, 
therefore, that so important a question 
as that should now have been raised, 
and he was sorry also that so few Eng- 
lish Members on his own side should 
be found here to express their opinions 
upon the matter. Considering how much 
attention Parliament had given to the 
relations between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland so recently as the year 1870, 
he thought they ought not to venture so 
soon afterwards to disturb a question 
which they had understood had been set 
at rest for some considerable time. 

Mr. D. TAYLOR supported the Bill, 
remarking that many of the best class 
of tenants who had a legal interest in 
their farms had lost their tenant-right 
by their inability to prove that right ; 
and he thought it was the duty of that 
House to amend the Land Act of 1870, 
which, although it was one of the 
greatest benefits ever conferred upon 
Ireland, did not go far enough in plac- 
ing safeguards against an undue rising 
of the rent by the landlord. It ought 
to be made the legal presumption that 
in all the farms of Ulster that tenant- 
right existed which was known to exist 
in nearly every case. ‘Lo accomplish 














that object was one of the chief objects 
of this Bill. He trusted that all hon. 
Members from the North of Ireland, 
whether Conservative or Liberal, would 
vote for the Bill. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, he thought the 
Bill embodied a principle of immense 
advantage to the tenant farmers of 
Ulster, and therefore he should cordially 
support the second reading. 

Mr. R. PLUNKETT said, it was 
thought when the Land Act of 1870 was 

assed, that some kind of finality had 
ate arrived at, but now the question at 
issue was again re-opened. For his own 
part, he deprecated an annual disturbance 
of the arrangement then come to. It was 
acknowledged that in the main the land- 
lords were willing to treat their tenants 
well; but if they wished to grant some ad- 
vantage to their tenants they were dis- 
couraged from doing so by the prospect 
of fresh laws relating to land. It was, 
therefore, highly desirable to get rid of 
the irritation produced by incessant new 
legislation. He was glad to hear, on 
legal authority, that the present Bill did 
not deal with anything out of Ulster. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grason) said, he could 
not help thinking that some of the 
arguments which had been urged in 
favour of the Bill were of a very peculiar 
character, and especially that of the 
hon. Member for Cavan; who, although 
he did not regard the measure as a good 
one, urged hon. Members to vote for it, 
because it would take the wind out of 
the sails of hon. Gentlemen of the Whig 
persuasion. For his own part, he did 
not mean to say that there was not in 
the Bill some things which he approved, 
and others which he thought might be 
discussed ; but then there was in it so 
many clauses so much open, in his opi- 
nion, to objection, that he thought he 
would be wrong in advising the House 
to assent to the second reading. The 
present, he might add, was the fourth 
Session in which it had been discussed, 
and in 1875 it had been thrown out in 
a full House of 450. Members by a ma- 
jority of two to one, and the Leader of 
the Opposition, who on that occasion 
voted for it, pointed out that there were 
considerable objections to three of the 
six clauses, of which it then consisted, 
and those objections were applicable as 
it now stood. The usages that made 
up the Ulster right were various and 
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diverse, so much so that he believed there 
was not a single hon. Member for Ulster 
in the House who would say that there 
were not 100 or even 200 different 
usages in Ulster, and it seemed to him 
a strange proposal to make, that a part 
of the country subject to no usage 
whatever should be assumed to be 
subject to the strongest of all usages 
which prevailed anywhere, and that the 
landlord should be under the necessity 
of proving the contrary. Again, it was 
a very startling proposition to lay down, 
that the tenant should not only have the 
power of selling his holding, but of 
selling it by auction practically inde- 
pees of the landlord. Could there 

e anything more repugnant to the 
very essence of Ulster tenant-right, one 
of the conditions of which was that the 
landlord should have a substantial 
power of selecting or approving a te- 
nant? As to the limitation of price, 
it seemed to him’ not very unreasonable 
that a landlord, desiring to have solvent 
tenants, should be able to say that he 
would only take tenants who would 
not give more than three, or five, or six 
years’ purchase, as it might be. There 
was a clause in the Bill for giving 
additional facilities to tenants for the 
purchase of their holdings. The present 
was obviously an inconvenient time for 
the discussion of that proposal after the 
re-appointment of a Committee yesterday, 
which would have the subject under their 
consideration. When that Committee 
had reported, he had no doubt the House 
would deal satisfactorily with their 
recommendations. The Bill would, 
moreover, hamper and destroy the opera- 
tion of that kindly feeling which existed 
in many cases between the landlord and 
the tenant. He had no intention of going 
into details, but nearly every speaker 
had called attention to the 3rd clause 
ofthe Bill. He was not prepared to say 
that the subject of leasehold tenant- 
right did not deserve most favourable 
consideration. There was a Bill dealing 
separately with it, and when that’ Bill 
came before the House, hon. Members 
would have a clear and satisfactory op- 
portunity of giving expression to their 
wishes on that branch of the law, free 
from the objections to which the present 
measure was subject. While he ad- 
mitted that there were portions of the 
Bill to which he could not object and 
others which might fairly be discussed, 
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he could not advise the House to give 
it a second ing. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, in 
reply, stated that the auctions to which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
so strongly objected had been repeatedly 
carried out in the North of Ireland, and 
that no evil results had attended the 
practice. 

Question put. 

The House divided:~Ayes 66; Noes 
85: Majority 19.—(Div. List, No. 4.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six 
months. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sampson Luoyn, Bill to 
amend ‘‘The Bankruptcy Act, 1869,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. 
Norwoop, Mr. Wuirwett, and Mr. Riptey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 89.] 


BILLS OF SALE BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the. Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law relating 
to Bills of Sale. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sampson Luoyp, Mr. Wurr- 
wELL, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Monx, and Mr. 
RIrrey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 90.] 


JUDICATURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wappy, Bill to amend 
the Judicature Acts, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Wavpy, Mr. Herscue.z, and Mr. Mere- 
WETHER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL REGIS- 
TRATION BILL. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on the 
Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Bill 
do consist of Twenty-one Members. 

Committee nominated :—Mr. ATToRNEY GENE- 
rat, The Lorp Apvocatze, Mr. Brrury, Mr. 
Boorp, Mr. Corss, Sir Cuartes W. Diixe, Mr. 
Donpps, Mr. Fioyer, Mr. Gourtey, Mr. Hamonp, 
Mr. Hissert, Mr. Rowitzy Huu, Mr. Isaac, 
Mr. Cuartzs Lewis, Mr. Meupon, The 
O’Donocuvz, Mr. Rarunone, Mr. Ryper, Mr. 
Serjeant Smion, Mr. Torr, and Mr. ALrrep 
Marten :—Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o'clock till 
Monday next. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28th January, 1878. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION—RUSSIA 
AND THE PORTE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL, in rising to call 
attention to the further Papers respect- 
ing the affairs of Turkey, said: My 
Lords, it may be thought, in reference 
to the Notice I have given, that a Motion 
ought to have been added to it. I will 
certainly conclude with one, so as at least 
to give the debate a greater regularity. 
There was obvious difficulty in putting 
it beforehand on the Paper, in the midst 
of the varying events by which each day 
has beencharacterized. A Motion suitable 
on Friday might not be appropriate on 
Monday, with such rapid scenes, and none 
could be put down during the interval. 
One could hardly tell for what a Motion 
should provide, or engage other men— 
without much reservation on their part 
—to support it. But no one feels more 
strongly than myself that your Lordships 
ought not at atime like this to meet only 
with a view to listening and speaking. 
If an important Vote is taken in the 
other House of Parliament, the opinion 
of your Lordships might do something 
to enhance; if none arises, something to 
replace its influence in Europe. 

My Lords, in so harassing a juncture 
the House would not be much inclined 
to dwell upon Blue Books, although they 
cannot be entirely lost sight of. The 
first, and most voluminous, may be 
passed over very quickly, as it is chiefly 
a mirror of reciprocal atrocities during 
the war, and of the weakness to which 
the British Embassy at Constantinople 
is unavoidably reduced, when it con- 
tinues to advise, after Great Britain has 
ceased to act as a defending Power 
towards the object of its counsels. There 
is only one despatch in the second I am 
anxious to refer to,-as it throws a vivid 
light on much which is engaging us. It 
is the admission of Prince Gortchakoff, 
in page 13, that Russia aims at such a 

eace as can only be obtained by the 
urther progress of her arms and the 
prolonged inaction of this country. It 
is the clearest intimation of what nearly 
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everyone feels—that the ion will 
be only shocks: by the obstruction which 
it meets with. Hope could not be more 
wild, credulity more fatuous, than the 
belief that Russia will arrest. herself 
before Great Britain has assumed a 
different attitude towards her. To-night, 
however, she may do so. On the pros- 
pect of that event—in common, I believe, 
with a large majority on both sides of 
the House—I venture to congratulate 
the Government. 

My Lords, the most important topic 
to consider at this moment would appear 
to be the terms of peace, which have 
been shadowed as an argument against 

reparatory measures on our part. It 
is true that we have no official knowledge 
on the subject. It is true that geo- 
graphical and military details may 
be wanting. I refer merely to the ac- 
counts which are the most recent, the 
most generally credited, and that because 
the manner in which these proposi- 
tions—exact or not—are viewed, may 
deeply influence opinion in the country. 
As far as we yet know, the Vassal Prin- 
cipalities which have iniquitously waged 
a war against their Suzerain will be 
rewarded for their treason at the dicta- 
tion of the Empire which used to plume 
itself on being the scourge of revolution, 
and, as it were, the constable of Europe. 
They would thus be brought to absolute 
dependence upon Russia, as the only 
he of their factitious nationality. 

heir newly-gotten right to go to war 
with one another—a necessary incident 
of freedom—they would owe to a State 
which in the world has always been the 
patron of tranquillity and order. Ac- 
cording to the sketch, the influence which 
Russia is to claim on both sides of the 
Balkans really places Constantinople at 
her mercy. ‘There is no occasion to de- 
mand—although apparently she does— 
the power to bombard it by control over 
the Dardanelles. In one point of view, 
too much forgotten at this moment, the 
encroachments traced in Asia are even 
more momentous. If European Turkey 
is held by the Sublime Porte on the 
most precarious of tenures, in spite of 
Treaties and in spite of prepossessions, 
the interest of Europe must suggest the 
birth of some new Power to guard the 
Bosphorus against disastrous usurpation. 
That such a Power should exist, if only 
in conception, it is essential that his 
Asiatic Provinces should not be wrested 
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from the Sultan. But the privation of 
Batoum and Kars, of which we hear, 
effaces their security. Some minds—I 
offer no opinion on their project—are 
fond of speculating on the hope of a 
Byzantine Empire. The Patriarch of 
the Greek Church might very possibly 
agree with them. e late Duke of 
Wellington, in 1828 or 1829, gave a 
kind of sanction to this view in a con- 
agency which struck him, although 
erhaps he did not mean it to be 

anded to posterity. The cession of Ba- 
toum and Kars, with other sacrifices 
mentioned in Armenia, would be fatal 
to the hope of what at all events is rather 
difficult to execute. If men wish the 
Sublime Porte to be no longer European, 
they cannot authorize encroachments 
which render it impossible in Asia. 
Last of all, the indemnity to be ex- 
acted annihilates the hope of the ill- 
used, the exasperated bondholder, who 
is thought in no small degree to rule our 
Eastern policy at present. 

My Lords, at this stage one cannot 
help reflecting on the habitual language 
of the Government last Session, when 
urged to act as far as possible, without 
hostilities, upon the Treaties which en- 
gage us. They said that when the war 
closed would be the moment to step in 
with overmastering authority and limit 
the demands of the belligerents. They 
seemed to think that, without sacrifice, 
or risk; or toil, they might achieve the 
ends for which those means are gene- 
rally lavished. In vain it was insisted 
that diplomacy would hardly give an in- 
stance of advantages so cheaply bought, 
so pleasingly appropriated. In vain it 
was insisted that for political success 
political exertion was desirable. They 
admitted that historical examples might 
go the other way; but they contended 
on general and abstract grounds—as it 
occurred to me, far too general and ab- 
stract—that the Power which has not 
wasted its strength in a campaign may 
dictate to the two belligerents, whose 
treasure is reduced, whose armies are 
exhausted. It did not appear to them 
that a victorious belligerent is not en- 
tirely exhausted—that he is likely to 
be far beyond the operation of their 
counsel—that he may treat with scorn 
the views which they present to him. 
It is not, however, for the purpose of 
attack that I recall their calculations, 
but rather with a view to show that their 
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decision in the other House was no 
unnecessary proof of their consistency 
and rectitude. 

My Lords, a Russian occupation of 
Constantinople has been so frequently 
discussed that it is worth while to say a 
word or two upon it. I pass over the 
indignity to which it would expose our 
country and our Sovereign, who used to 
be, who ought to be, the guardians of 
that capital. It might lead to carnage 
the most fearful, from the diversity of 
races which is found there and the 
hatred to which the foreign elements 
would be exposed. In alltime it would 
degrade the British Embassy, while to 
the Russian it must secure — however 
brief—still more unlimited control than 
that which did exist before, and brought 
such terrible calamities upon the Empire 
it demoralized. But it is far more 
serious to recollect that we have not the 
slightest guarantee forsuch an occupation 
being of temporary character. Should 
it be permanent, as neither the Crown 
nor Parliament have any ground for ac- 
quiescing in it, it must involve Great 
Britain in hostilities with Russia, which 
all reflecting men are anxious to prevent, 
until our duty to the world compels us 
to resort to them. The measures neces- 
sary to avert an occupation are very dif- 
ferent from the measures necessary to 
dislodge it. The measures to avert it 
would not involve departure from neu- 
trality—the only point demanded even 
by the kind of partial agitation which is 
thought to check the action of the Go- 
vernment. 

My Lords, that proposition bears so 
much upon the moment, that I am bound, 
perhaps, to shew it has not lightly been 
advanced. It was, indeed, insisted on 
by a deputation which approached the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State during 
the autumn, and it has never been re- 
plied to. It is a question of public law, 
on which the best authority lays down, 
that when a State is bound by Treaty to 
give support to an Ally who is in danger, 
it is consistent with neutrality to grant 


it. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Can you men- 
tion the authority ? 

Lorp CAMPBELL: Vattel, book 3, 
chapter 7, section 105. The House has 
heard of Vattel so repeatedly of late, 
that with a view to save them from fa- 
tigue, I was inclined to hurry over that 
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be the Psi oa of the noble Earl the 
former Secretary of State and of your Lord- 
ships, I should not at all refuse to dwell 
upon it. But it is not only the authority 
of publiclaw—the dictum of Vattel, which 
may direct us on the subject. In 1853, 
in a long series of communications to the 
Government of which he was a Member, 
and which are published now, Lord 
Palmerston exhibited this principle. 
War going on between Russia and the 
Porte, Great Britain still adhering to the 
position of a neutral, Lord Palmerston 
was urgent for two measures—the sus- 
pension of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
and the movement of the British Fleet up 
to the Bosphorus. But the argument is 
not obliged to rest entirely upon Vattel 
and Lord Palmerston. The same prin- 
ciple has been applied on several occa- 
sions in our history. In the time of 
Henry VII., according to his best histo- 
rian, Lord Bacon, the King resolved to 
give support to the Duke of Brittany, 
then an independent Prince, upon the 
ground of an alliance, while his neu- 
trality towards France, the invading 
Power, continued as it had done. But to 
step at once to modern times, when in 
1827, the Government of that day 
sent out, in virtue of engagements 
their well-known expedition for the de- 
fence of Portugal, whom Spain was un- 
dermining, no casus belli was afforded to 
that country, and no hostilities were 
threatened. The essence of the new 
Treaty to uphold Belgium in 1370, su- 
peradded to the former guarantee of 
1839, if I have understood it, was that 
Great Britain should restrict herself to 
that task without becoming involved in 
further operations of the war, without en- 
tirely departing from her function as a 
neutral. These instances, however, are 
not at all required in order to maintain 
that Great Britain may do quite as much 
as Lord Palmerston advised in 1853, 
without giving any Power a title to 
hostilities. 

Of course it is well known to all of us, 
that the Russian Party, which within a 
year has been established in this country, 
when they insist upon neutrality, really 
wish to bar the measures of precaution 
by which the Czar may be arrested in 
his progress to the destruction of the 
Treaties which are binding on us. My 
Lords, the answer is, that the Russian 
Party cannot be permitted to dictate to a 





part of the subject.. Should it, however, 
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to the faith, the honour, and the interest. 
The Russian Party are, unfortunately, 
open to a long variety of charges, but 
very few of them are quite sufficient, to 
dispose of their authority at present. 
They have not attempted to fulfil the 
first condition of being listened to. It 
is obvious that the first condition upon 
which they could demand adherents, 
was ability to show that the foreign 
policy of Russia, as it was known in the 
time of Oatherine II., as it betrayed 
itself in 1853, as it burst out in 1870, 
had lost the qualities by which it for- 
merly excited vigilance among us. But 
they have not attempted to establish any 
variation in its character. They have 
connived at all the startling proofs of its 
identity which followed one another from 
the Crimean W ar to 1871, and from that 
time down to thismoment. They begin, 
therefore, by proclaiming their incre- 
dible ee In the next place, they 
have never listened to, or recognized, or 
tried to controvert the argument, al- 
though in many forms it has been urged 
upon them—that the welfare of the races 
subject to the Porte—the races they have 
patronized—depends on British influ- 
ence they have done their utmost to 
destroy, and not on British nullity, they 
have now succeeded in creating on the 
Bosphorus. Beyond that, they have 
done their worst to check Ottoman re- 
form, by blackening the Constitution 
which was founded to produce it, and 
thus have leagued themselves with all 
the darkest elements by which the Sultan 
is habitually prompted to overthrow the 
freedom he has sanctioned. Last of all, 
the Russian Party have endeavoured to 
deceive the public by asserting upon 
every occasion that those who do not 
follow them are advocates of war, when 
it has been repeatedly demonstrated they 
advocate the measures by which eventual 
war alone can be averted. My Lords, 
on this point, although it may arise from 
ignorance and passion, to which they are 
particularly liable, the Russian Party 
have been led to absolute mendacity. 
One thing, however, should be admitted 
in their favour—they are not unworthy 
of the feet at which they sit, or of the 
school in which they have been disciplined. 

My Lords, I have observed, although 
not in this country, that when political 
events have gone beyond a certain line 
of gravity and tension, speeches of any 
length are felt as inappropriate, although 
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before that line is reached they may be 
welcome. It was the case in nee in 
1870. During the eventful weeks of 
August the Assemblies, still at Paris, 
listened with increased susceptibility. ~ 
After the catastrophe of Sedan no voice 
was heard, although, apparently, there 
never was a greater scope for exposition 
and remonstrance. There is a strong 
impression—out-of-doors, at least—that 
on the Eastern Question our Sedan is 
consummated. Although I do not share 
it, one is bound to consult the taste of 
those who may be under its ascendancy. 
As regards the Motion which I promised, 
it would, I think, enable this House to 
double the advantage of the precau- 
tionary measure which the other House 
of Parliament is being invited to con- 
sider. Should that appear to be its 
tendency, no technical objection, at such 
a time, can well prevent your Lordships 
from adopting it. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution— 


Moved to resolve, That in the opinion of this 
House neutrality, whether conditional or abso- 
lute, in no way prohibits Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from adopting such measures as are ne- 
cessary to conform to the Treaties of 1856, and 
to guard Constantinople against an hostile 
occupation.—( The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
think the few remarks I have to make 
may be addressed to the House more 
conveniently before the noble Earl the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whom I 
am glad to see present, replies to the 
speech of the noble Lord who has just 
moved his Resolution. The noble Lord 
gave Notice merely that he would call 
attention to the further Papers Nos. 1 
and 2 which were laid on the Table at 
the opening of the Session. Your Lord- 
ships have attentively listened to the 
speech of the noble Lord, and you will 
agree with me that he hardly alluded to 
those Papers in the course of his obser- 
vations. The noble Lord entered into 
the larger question. I am not sur- 
prised that he has done so, and I do not 
complain of the course he has taken ; 
but having made those observations, he 
concluded with a Resolution of which, 
as far as I am aware, he had given no 
Notice whatever. With regard to the 
general question, perhaps it is not ne- 
cessary for me to say much. I think it 
would be better for me to leave the 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary to de- 
clare his acquiescence in, or his dissent 
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from, a doctrine, which rather startled 
me at first, quoted upon the great autho- 
rity of Vattel, although the noble Lord 
did not give the words of that authority 
—namely, that if we assisted Turkey at 
this moment against Russia we should 
not be breaking our neutrality. I say I 
leave the noble Earl the Foreign Secre- 
tary to dispose of that assertion if he 
pleases to do so. But there was one re- 
mark which the noble Lord made in re- 
gard to a matter of fact to which, as a 
Member of the late Government, I think 
I ought more particularly to allude. He 
said that our circumstances at the pre- 
sent time are the same as those which 
existed when Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment made the Treaty with regard 
to Belgium during the Franco-German 
War. My Lords, there was not the 
slightest profession of neutrality in that 
Treaty. It certainly involved great 
risk, and it certainly had great suc- 
cess; but that Treaty was not one of 
neutrality. It stipulated that if Ger- 
many invaded Belgium, this country 
would go to war against Germany with 
France, and if France invaded Belgium, 
we would join Germany in going to war 
against France. With regard to those 


recent Papers on the Eastern Question, 
I am not surprised that the noble Lord 


who preceded me left them almost en- 
tirely alone, because they afford singu- 
larly little material for making a speech 
or forming observations upon. The 
thing which struck me most in reading 
them was the persistent determination 
of Turkey to assume that the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary had said things 
which he had not said, and not only 
things which he had not said, but things 
which he had contradicted over and 
over again. As for No.1, it is the most 
horrible reading I have ever attempted 
to go through; and as for No. 2, the 
sins in it are not sins of commission, but 
of omission. I do not remember great 
transactions, interesting to the whole of 
Europe, in respect of which Parliament 
has been left so completely in the dark 
as we have been in respect of those ne- 
gotiations and of the policy of other 
nations, in reference to what has been 
going on between Russia and Turkey. 
‘When I said something on this point 
the other night, the noble Earl the First 
Lord of the Treasury made an observa- 
tion in which there was some force. He 
said that there was an increasing objec- 
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tion on the part of other Governments 
to the publication of their diplomatic 
documents. But this is no new objec- 
tion. Those nations have always enter- 
tained the same objection to our readi- 
ness to publish despatches. It may be 
remembered that the form of Govern- 
ment in other parts of Europe is dif- 
ferent from ours in respect to diplomatic 
affairs. But the objection is not one to 
the publication of Blue Books generally. 
I absolutely and positively deny that it 
isso. The objection is to the publica- 
tion of Papers of a confidential nature, 
or Papers containing observations which 
might prove insulting or injurious either 
to Sovereigns or individual statesmen. 
I cannot see how there can be any ob- 
jection to putting Parliament in posses- 
sion of full and complete knowledge of 
the policy being pursued by our own 
Government on a question of this kind, 
and of the opinion of foreign Govern- 
ments on that policy. I merely draw the 
attention of the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary to that matter, and I have no- 
thing more to say on it. But I should 
be very sorry to sit down without ex- 
pressing the satisfaction with which I, 
and I am sure all your Lordships, ob- 
serve the convalescence which enables 
the noble Earl to be present. I must 
say there are other reasons which make 
me rejoice to see him on that bench. 
The other day it was confidently stated 
and believed that Lord Carnzrvon’s was 
not the only resignation, but that the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had re- 
signed the office which he holds. I put 
a Question on the subject to the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government. 
He did not contradict the rumour; but, 
in his usual genial way, he answered 
that it was a high, useful, and ancient 

rivilege that when a Minister of the 

rown resigned office, that Minister 
should himself be the first to announce 
his resignation to Parliament. That 
may be; but I think it will be found 
that this privilege has sometimes been 
‘¢more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance.” IfI remember rightly, 
when some few years ago the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon), 
and General Peel resigned office in a Go- 
vernment, the late Earl of Derby was 
the first to announce it in the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Disraeli was the first to 
announce itin the House of Commons, 











But with that I do not quarrel, nor do I 
quarrel with the valuable privilege itself. 
I have not the so pret right to ask the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) for any ex- 
planation of what has passed; but, con- 
sidering the great uneasiness which has 
been felt in the public mind on this sub- 
ject, and the announcements which have 

een made almost, I may say, in a pecu- 
liar way with regard to it, I leave it to 
him whether, having in view the im- 
mense importance which at a moment 
like this, the country attaches to the po- 
sition of Foreign Secretary, he will not 
think it consistent with his duty to give 
the House some explanation of the cir- 
cumstances in which the rumour of his 
resignation got abroad ? 

Lorp DORCHESTER said, that on 
two occasions last year he characterized 
the policy of the Government as wise 
and moderate; but he could not now 
say he thought that they had acted 
consistently throughout. Last May they 
agreed to a principle of conditional 
neutrality. The time had now arrived 
when they should ask what the strict 
terms of such neutrality meant. First, 
it was considered that our conditional 
neutrality would come to an end when 
the Russians were advancing on Ad- 
rianople; but we now heard of their 
marching to Gallipoli, and before long 
they might be throwing up earthworks 
at the mouth of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. It would not surprise a 
large portion of the people of this coun- 
try if some day we found the British flag 
blocked out from the Dardanelles, and in 
the event of such a contingency their 
Lordships and the country had a right to 
hear more specifically what our condi- 
tional neutrality actually meant. The 
country had heard of more blood being 
shed in this war than in all the Bulga- 
rian atrocities. The Russian Govern- 
ment had for the last 300 years pursued 
a policy of aggression, tyranny, and trea- 
chery—treachery and aggression, so far 
as other nations were concerned, and 
tyranny within her own Empire. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth she annexed 
Livonia, Lithuania, and Mycene; and 
had she not more recently annexed, in 
the most traitorous manner, the Kingdom 
of Poland? The action of this ‘‘ Chris- 


tian Power” had been far from that 
which we had in youth been taught to 
practice—“ peace on earth, goodwill to- 
wards men.” In their aggressive marches 
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Russian Armies carried the Cross before 
them ; but were the aggression, tyranny, 
and treachery of Russia in hh with 
the teaching of Christianity? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) had said 
that contractors, the aristocracy, and the 
Army were interested in a war. He re- 
jected with scorn the imputation that the 
Army was interested in awar. Heonly 
knew of two or three families which had 
gained pecuniarily by wars in which their 
relatives were engaged as British officers. 
But we must never forget what the true 
character of Russia and Russian policy 
was. We had heard a good deal about 
the Christianity of Russia, but what was 
the Christianity of Russia in the annexa- 
tion of Poland and in her conduct with 
reference to the Caucasus? What was 
it in the Crimea when they fired on the 
funeral parties? It wasa sad truth, but 
he believed it was a truth—at any rate 
it was a truth sustained by past history 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth—that 
the duplicity of the Russian character 
was too well known to require dwelling 
upon. With regard to Turkey, he did 
not believe that it was the intention or 
wish of this country to stand up for that 
country ; but he believed it to be the 
wish of the great mass even of the 
Liberal party in this country that fair 
play should be shown, and that an inde- 
pendent country should exist on the 
borders of the Dardanelles. That inde- 
pendence, however, would soon cease 
unless we came to an understanding as to 
the meaning of those two words ‘‘ condi- 
tional neutrality,” and he did not think 
the country would be satisfied unless 
that explanation was given. 

Tue Kart or FEVERSHAM said, he 
did not think that there had been suffi- 
cient acknowledgment of the strenuous 
and arduous efforts of the British Go- 
vernment at the outset to preserve the 
peace of Europe—efforts which un- 
happily had failed in their object. As 
tending to that result, he regretted that 
the unfortunate action of the late Go- 
vernment in surrendering one of the 
most important clauses of the Treaty of 
1856 had proved a direct encourage- 
ment to Russia to make further en- 
croachments. She received a check in 
the Crimean War, and he wished that 
we had maintained a similar attitude 
towards her now. What was the object 
of the Crimean War? It was a most 
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sagacious and wise undertaking, and 
resulted in the destruction of a great 
naval arsenal, which was only erected 
for the purpose of aggression and for 
the supply of a powerful aggressive Fleet. 
He quite admitted that he should regret 
to see a new Orimean War, and it had 
been termed an insane policy which led 
to that war; but he was convinced that 
it was a still more insane policy which 
led to the surrender of all that we had 
acquired by that war at the expense of 
so much blood and treasure. Lord Odo 
Russell had contended that even without 
an Ally we should resist the abrogation 
of the Black Sea Treaty; but, unfortu- 
nately, Lord Odo Russell was not sup- 
ported. The agitation respecting the 
Bulgarian Atrocities which was led by 
the late Prime Minister was to a great 
extent the cause of the mischief which 
had arisen, was the very thing Russia 
was waiting for, and as soon as it arose 
there was at once a marked change in 
her policy. It was a wise course, in his 
opinion, for the Government to join in 
the Conference at Constantinople ; but 
no sooner did that Conference fail than 
the mobilization of the Armies of Russia 
took place. Then within a few days, 
because Turkey did not at once agree to 
the terms sought to be imposed upon 
her, war was declared without any 
further time being given for negotia- 
tions. No doubt, it was said, if Turkey 
had agreed to the terms and disarmed, 
war would have been avoided; but was 
it likely when Russia had her Armies on 
the frontiers that Turkey would disarm ? 
Turkey having failed to comply with the 
wishes of the European Powers, it was 
not possible at that time to join in the 
defence of Turkish independence. With 
regard to the present situation, he be- 
lieved that there would be great danger 
in the permanent acquisition by Russia 
of a large amount of territory in Ar- 
menia. The proposed payment of a 
large indemnity by Turkey implied in 
itself, in the present condition of Turkey, 
acquisition of. territory, Turkey not being 
in a position to pay any large sum. Any 
large acquisition of territory by Russia 
in Armenia was not only undesirable, 
but might prove dangerous to the in- 
terests of England; because it would give 
Russia dominating influence in Asia 
Minor and the Euphrates Valley, which 
was the shortest route to India. With 


regard to Constantinople, he trusted that 
The Earl of Feversham 
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if Bulgaria was to obtain autonomy it 
would not extend south of the Balkans, 
as that, he believed, would prove a 
source of danger to Constantinople. It 
was necessary for the security of Con- 
stantinople that Turkey should have a 
certain area of territory there, and 
should also have power over the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles. That was 
the most serious question for this country. 
By the opening of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles to the Russian Fleet 
Constantinople would be as much under 
the domination of Russia as if it were 
actually a part of that Empire. The 
object of Russia in regard to the Straits 
—seeing that she had no territory on 
the shores of the Mediterranean to pro- 
tect—was one of aggression and not of 
mere commerce, and the opening of 
them to Russia would oblige us to keep 
an enormous Fleet in the Mediterranean 
if we wished to maintain the integrity 
and independence of this country and 
the liberties of Europe. He believed 
that the people of England would be 
prepared to make any sacrifice which 
might be demanded of them to maintain 
the integrity and the interests of Eng- 
land and the independence and liberties 
of Europe. 

Tue Fant or DERBY, after a short 
pause, rose and said: My Lords, I have 
waited to see whether any other Member 
of your Lordships’ House wished to ad- 
dress you; but, as that does not appear 
to be the case, I shall make some very 
brief comments upon the speech and 
Resolution of my noble Friend (Lord 
Campbell), and some of the speeches 
of the noble Lords which have fol- 
lowed his. I do not think it would 
be either necessary or desirable that I 
should follow one by one the remarks 
which have been made on the various 
subjects which have been mentioned in 
the course of the interesting, but some- 
what discursive, conversation which we 
have heard. The noble and gallant 
Lord (Lord Dorchester) who has ad- 
dressed you, spoke in the character of a 
representative of the British Army—a 
character, to which I have no doubt, he 
is perfectly entitled—and he asked what 
were the conditions of our neutrality, at 
the same time intimating that that neu- 
trality has turned out to be not con- 
ditional but unconditional. Now, my 
answer to that is very simple. At the 
outbreak of the present unfortunate war 
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we addressed a despatch to the Powers 
which we laid on the Table of your 
Lordships’ House, in which we stated 
the conditions of British neutrality— 
conditions which I will venture to say 
were laid down with greater precision 
and fullness of detail than has been 
usual on any former occasion of the kind. 
From the principles laid down in that 
despatch in May last we have not varied, 
and we do not intend to depart from them 
now. I come now to the few remarks 
made by the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville), to whom I must offer my best 
thanks for the personal courtesy of the 
expressions with which he commenced 
his speech. The observations of the 
noble Earl bore upon three points. He 
spoke of the apparent determination of 
the Turkish Government to ascribe to us 
intentions which we have repeatedly dis- 
claimed, and though he did not proceed 
to draw what seemed to me to be the 
natural inference from his words, I gather 
from what he said that he thought there 
was something strange and unexplained 
in the manner in which the Porte per- 
sisted in hoping for military assistance 
from us. If the noble Earl entertains 
the suspicion that our formal assur- 
ances to the Porte of neutrality were in 
any manner counteracted by unofficial 
encouragement, or by hopes held out in 
a private manner, I can offer, in respect 
of such a suspicion, the most absolute 
assurance that it is unfounded. We have 
never held but one language from the 
beginning of the war up to the present 
time; and I am certain that no one 
connected with the British Embassy or 
the British Government has been or could 
be guilty of what, in the circumstances, 
would be the crime of encouraging brave 
men to persevere in a hopeless struggle 
by holding out to them fallacious ex- 
pectations. The second point on which 
my noble Friend touched was the com- 
parative paucity of the Papers laid upon 
the Table of the House. Now, my Lords, 
it is an invariable subject of criticism 
either that the Papers laid before us are 
so voluminous that it is difficult to get at 
their more material points, or that they 
are so few that they do not afford the 
information which is looked for. But, 
my Lords, when my noble Friend com- 
plains of the absence of information as 
to the conduct of Foreign Powers, I 
would point out this, not merely that 
under any circumstances we are precluded 
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from layiag on the Table Papers which 
are communicated to us confidentially by 
foreign Powers, but also that, although 
the last few months have been fraught 
with great and important events, they 
have been months comparatively barren, 
so far as actual negotiations are con- 
cerned. It is obvious that in the earlier 
stages of the war no reasonable pros- 
pect existed of interposing which would 
have had any beneficial effect. It was 
not till within the last few weeks 
that any course could have been pro- 

osed or suggested by any of the neutral 
Siete which would have had the 
slightest chance of being acceptable at 
once to Russia and the Porte. So uni- 
versally was that felt in Europe that, 
although I believe most of the Powers 
were earnestly desirous of seeing the war 
brought to a close, they abstained, as we 
have abstained, from making attempts 
which they believed would be hopelessand 
which would only lead to increased com- 
plication. Before I leave the subject, I 
may, however, add that some additional 
Papers are in preparation, and will be 
laid on the Table without delay. Now, 
my Lords, I come to another matter on 
which my noble Friend has thought fit 
to comment in a very pointed manner, 
and I am not surprised that, under the 
circumstances, he should have called at- 
tention to it. My noble Friend asks me 
whether I am willing to give any expla- 
nation of the transactions of the last few 
days, as respects my own personal rela- 
tions with the Cabinet, of which I am a 
Member. My Lords, the only explana- 
tion which I have to give is so short and 
of so simple a character, that if I had 
not been invited by my noble Friend to 
give it, I should not have thought it ne- 
cessary to have troubled your Lordships 
with it. An important step, my Lords, 
was decided upon—decided upon, no 
doubt, after anxious and earnest consi- 
deration—by the Cabinet, in the policy 
of which I did not concur as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. I should have 
been responsible for it in a peculiar 
degree, and had that step been taken 
and the course adopted by the Cabi- 
net been criticized in your Lordships’ 
House, as it was certain to be, it 
would have been my duty, from the 
position I held, to undertake its defence, 
and I do not think that in a matter of 
grave national importance any man is 
justified in coming forward to defend a 
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measure which he does not in his con- 
science approve. My Lords, under these 
circumstances I had only one alternative, 
and I adopted it reluctantly, but from a 
conviction of its necessity. But, my 
Lords, it is a matter of daily experience 
in public affairs that the most perplexing 
emergenciesoften resultin the most unex- 
pected solutions, and it so happened that 
—before many hours had passed from the 
time that the step I have referred to, 
was agreed upon—the circumstances of 
the case had entirely altered ; and, under 
the altered conditions, my Colleagues 
thought—and they did so quite consist- 
ently with their formerly expressed opi- 
nions—that, the circumstances having so 
altered, they were no longer bound to 
take the step to which I have alluded. 
The cause of difference between us, 
therefore, disappeared of itself, and, 
that being the case, I had no hesitation 
and no difficulty in withdrawing the 
tender of my resignation. My Lords, 
I am not afraid of being accused at the 
present time of being actuated by an 
undue desire to retain the office I have 
the honour to hold; but I do not think 
that a time of difficulty and anxiety is 
one at which any man holding such a 
position is justified in running away from 
it, unless under a conviction that it is 
his imperative duty to do so. My Lords, 
I now turn to a far larger and more im- 
portant question—namely, that involved 
in the Resolution which the noble Lord 
who opened the discussion put before 
your Lordships. I think your Lordships 
will not be disposed to adopt that Re- 
solution. In the first place, it is one of 
a purely abstract character, and, even if 
it were adopted, would not in any way 
tend to attain the object which I pre- 
sume my noble Friend has at heart, as 
it would in no manner pledge the country 
or the Government to the course he 
thinks it desirable to take. The noble 
Lord asks you to say that 


“neutrality, whether conditional or absolute, 
in no way prohibits Her Majesty’s Government 
from adopting such measures as are necessary to 
conform to the Treaties of 1856, and to guard 
Constantinople against an hostile occupation.” 


Now whether that view be true or not, 
the noble Lord says nothing in his 
Resolution as to the policy or ex- 
pediency of taking the course he recom- 
mends. The view may be a perfectly 
true one—I do not think it is—and yet 
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the Resolution, even if passed, be inope- 
rative. Neutrality may not prevent us 
from doing something which upon other 
grounds it may be exceedingly undesir- 
able for us to do; and what measure we 
could have taken within the last 12 
months to enforce and give effect to the 
Treaties of 1856 short of going to war, 
I confess I cannot understand. If the 
noble Lord thinks that we ought to 
have gone to war to enforce those 
Treaties, that isadefinite and intelligible 
view, and it is a view which the noble 
Lord has consistently maintained. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, at 
no time and in no discussion have I ever 
maintained that we should go to war for 
that purpose. 

Tue Kart or DERBY: Well, if my 
noble Friend does not mean that we should 
have gone to war, I cannot quite see what 
he does mean. The noble Lord is, of 
course, the bestjudge of his own opinions, 
and I will only say that ifany man thinks 
we ought to have gone to war to maintain 
the Treaties of 1856 that is an intelligible 
and defensible view of the case; but it 
is not the view of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or of the great majority of the 
public. I will not, therefore, waste your 
Lordships’ time in defending a course 
which, as far as I am aware, has met 
with all but universal acceptauce. But 
when the noble Lord says we might 
occupy Constantinople—for to guard it 
against hostile occupation is, in fact, to 
occupy it—and do that without any 
violation of neutrality, it is possible the 
noble Lord may be technically right ac- 
cording to rules he has found in books 
on International Law ; but you must look 
at the matter as the mass of men would 
regard it. When war is going on and a 
hostile army is approaching the capital 
of one of the belligerents, if a third party 
steps in and says—‘‘No, you must not 
go to the capital; we will interfere if 
you do,” that is a course which, 
whether right or wrong, would, in the 
general acceptance of language, be 
regarded as incompatible with an 
attitude of neutrality. If seven years 
ago the Government of this country had 
done whatsome personsadvised—namely, 
declared that if the German Armies ad- 
vanced upon Paris we should interfere, 
it is quite clear that we should, by tak- 
ing that attitude, have made ourselves 
"le to the war. Is there any dif- 

erence in the presentcase? I need not 
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do more than say that the precedent of 
Belgium mentioned by the noble Lord 
is not at all a case in point. The ques- 
tion then raised was not that of occupy- 
ing the territory of a belligerent. It 
was neutral territory that was concerned, 
and the Government of this country said 
that if that territory was violated by 
either party we should take part against 
the Power which was guilty of that 
violation. That precedent, therefore, does 
not bear on present events. I pass over 
much that my noble Friend hassaid as to 
the encroachments of Russia and the ne- 
cessity ofstopping her, the plans which are 
alleged to have existed, and the language 
which he says we ought to have used at 
a certain point of the struggle. I re- 
member perfectly well the discussion to 
which my noble Friend refers. It was 
one raised by himself, and my noble 
Friend used the argument that if a Power 
does not interfere in the early stages of 
a war itis deprived of the power of inter- 
fering effectually at a later stage. I re- 
member commenting on that observa- 
tion, and I prefaced what I said with 
the remark that I referred to it in a 
merely speculative manner. I said if 
the matter was to be argued, it might 
be held that interference was never 
more effectual than when one or other 
of the belligerents was exhausted by 
the contest; but I never stated that it 
was our intention to interfere in that 
or in any other manner. I could 
not do so without contradicting in the 
most flagrant manner the language 
which my Colleagues had held in their 
despatches defining the conditions of our 
neutrality. I shall not trouble your 
Lordships with further observations. I 
do not think that it would be desirable 
I should follow my noble Friend in dis- 
cussing the conditions, or, rather, the 
bases of peace ; because we are very im- 
perfectly informed of what those con- 
ditions are. I have seen a summary, a 
brief summary, but I have not had 
officially communicated to methefull text 
of the terms in question, and the abstract 
which I have seen, and which will shortly 
be in your Lordships’ hands, is so brief, 
and, from its brevity, necessarily so ob- 
scure in many respects, that it would be 
impossible to discuss it, even if at the 
present stage of matters it were desirable 
todo so. There will, no doubt, be many 
opportunities for your Lordships to ex- 
press your views on the conditions of 
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eace, and allI need say for the present 
is that, although we have not in anyman- 
ner interfered, nor do we think it our 
duty to interfere, to prevent the Turkish 
Government from accepting those bases, 
while we can give them no help or hope 
of help which would justify us in inter- 
posing in any manner, we have, at the 
same time, stated—and a similar state- 
ment has been made by other Powers— 
that with regard to those matters of 
European concern which will be involved 
in the conditions of peace we elaim for 
this country—as other countries will un- 
doubtedly claim for themselves—the right 
to have a voice in the final settlement. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he trusted 
nothing that passed in that House would 
interfere with the establishment of a 
sound and solid peace. It ought not to 
do so, as no reports of the proceedings 
were authentic till reported in Hansard’s 
Debates. He hoped the Turks would 
remain at Constantinople, and continue 
to be a vital Power in Europe. He 
could not vote for the Motion of the 
noble Lord, because this country should, 
in his opinion, take its stand on the 
Treaty of 1856, and we did not know 
how far the other two parties to the 
Tripartite Treaty were prepared to sup- 
port it. , 

Lorpv CAMPBELL, in reply, said, 
that, although the House was no longer 
full the course of the debate imposed on 
him the necessity of making a few re- 
marks in answer. As regarded the 
Treaty of 1870 for the maintenance of 
Belgium, he at once accepted the noble 
Earl who had framed it (Earl Granville) 
as its legitimate interpreter, although 
he (Lord Campbell) had been disposed 
to interpret it in a different manner. 
But the loss of that example—which 
in fact was wholly unrequired—would 
not all affect the proposition as to the 
title of a neutral to give support to an 
Ally. He was bound to return to his 
noble and gallant Friend below (Lord 
Dorchester) his cordial thanks for the 
speech he had delivered. Whether 
or not his noble and gallant Friend 
was an exponent of the Army, he had 
faithfully reflected a large mass of 
Liberal opinion on the present war, 
which in that House had seldom found 
an adequate expression. As to the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State, the 
public would learn with little satisfaction 
the grounds on which he had withdrawn 
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his resignation. They would be led to 
think that the greatest variance existed 
between the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of State, and that the 
latter was the only obstacle to the ad- 
vance of the Fleet where it had been 
previously directed. That the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State should charge 
him (Lord Campbell) with promoting 
war between Russia and Great Britain 
was indeed astonishing, unless his 
memory had been impaired. On every 
occasion: he (Lord Campbell) had dis- 
claimed such a tendency. He had con- 
tended always that war could only be 
averted by preparatory measures, as the 
decisive reason for adopting them. The 
same view had been presented—he hoped 
with some degree of accuracy—to the 
noble Earl in a prepared paper by a 
deputation to the Foreign Office in 
November. The noble Earl had not 
attempted an argument against the 
Resolution beyond the fact that it was 
not sufficiently explicit, and did not re- 
commend in terms the line of action it 
declared to be consistent with neutrality. 
Would any man on earth, at least would 
any man in Europe doubt as to the en- 
couragement it gave to the line of action 
which it sanctioned. Except in Parlia- 
ment an objection of this kind would 
never be resorted to. If the Govern- 
ment declined to accede to the Motion 
it was impossible to carry it. He should 
. not withdraw, but he left it to others to 
consider in what manner it might be 
least injuriously dealt with, as regarded 
effect beyond the limits of the House. 
Lorp DORCHESTER moved the 
Previous Question. 


Previous Question put, ‘‘ Whether the 
said Question shall be now put?” 
Resolved in the Negative. 


House adjourned at a quarter-past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 28th January, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—James 
Stewart, esquire, for Greenock. 
Suprpiy—considered in Committee—n.P. 


Lord Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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Pusiic Buus — Ordered — First Reading — 
County Administration [93] ; Valuation of 
Property * [94]; Highways * [95]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Merchant Seamen [79]. 

Committee — Report —Linen and Yarn Halls 
(Dublin) * [2]. 


QUESTIONS. 
OOM 


THE ISLE OF MAN — OUTBREAK OF 
SMALL POX.— QUESTIONS. 


Sm JAMES LAWRENCE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether information has reached 
him of an outbreak of small pox in the 
Isle of Man; if it is true that the Vacci- 
nation Laws are not in force in the Isle 
of Man; and, if any steps have been or 
are about to be taken to remedy this 
defect ? 

Mr. RITCHIE called attention to the 
fact that the Question put by the hon. 
Member opposite (Sir James Lawrence) 
was not in the same terms as the Ques- 
tion of which he had given Notice, which 
included a reflection upon the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Isle of Man. The Ques- 
tion as it originally stood included the 
following :— 

“Whether it is true that the Governor and 


his family have left the Island on account of the 
virulent character of the disease ? ”’ 


He should like to ask, Whether there 
was any foundation for the rumour? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was quite sure that anybody 
who knew the character of the Governor 
would not think for a moment that he 
was capable of deserting his post at a 
time of danger. It was utterly untrue 
that he had left the Island. With regard 
to the outbreak of small-pox, it was quite 
true there had been a violent outbreak 
of that disease; but stringent measures 
had been adopted to localize it, if pos- 
sible, and it was now limited to only a 
few cases. It had undoubtedly spread 
owing to the vaccination law not ue 
in force in the Island. But a Bill had 
now passed through the local Legis- 
lature, and it would have received the 
Royal Assent at the present, but for a 
small technicality which he hoped to 
correct. Papers connected with the 
question of vaccination in the Isle of 
Man would soon be laid before Par- 
liament. 




















NIZAM—MR. OLIPHANT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If it is true 
that Mr. Oliphant, Private Secretary to 
Sir Salar Jung, was summarily dismissed 
by order of the Indian Government, in 
opposition to the wishes of Sir Salar 
Jung; and, if so, whether he will state 
to the House the reasons for that course 
of proceeding, and will lay upon the 
Table the Papers and Oorrespondence 
relating to his dismissal ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : Sir, 
by a well-known Treaty, negotiated in 
1798, between the British Government 
and the Government of the Nizam, no 
European is permitted to enter into the 
service of the Nizam, or to remain in 
Hyderabad territory, except with the 
consent of the British Government. Sub- 
ject to these provisions, Mr. Oliphant 
became some time back Sir Salar Jung’s 
secretary. The Government of India 
having recently reason to believe that 
Mr. Oliphant’s presence at Hyderabad 
was not conducive to a good under- 
standing between the two Governments 
considered it necessary to withdraw the 
sanction previously given to his employ- 
ment. The Secretary of State does not 
consider this a matter upon which, with 
advantage to public interests, Papers 
could be laid upon the Table of the 
House. 


INDIA—THE 


H.M. DOCKYARDS—WRITERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether any arrange- 
ment has yet been made for treating 
the Mechanic Writers of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyards as salaried clerks, or whether 
they are still to be treated as ordinary 
workmen at day pay ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the Question 
to which my hon. and learned Friend has 
referred is part of the larger one of the 
clerical establishments of the Dockyards, 
which are now being considered by a 
Committee. I admit there is a great 
deal to be said in favour of the propo- 
sition; but I am unable to deal with it 
until I have the Report of the Com- 
mittee; and I may also add that Trea- 
sury approval will be required for any 
change in the status of the persons em- 
ployed. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE WAR-— 
_ THE SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. - 


Mr. GOURLEY ‘asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If any and what com- 
munications have been received from 
M. de Lesseps relative to the neutralisa- 
tion of the navigation of the Suez Canal 
since those of the 16th May 1877, con- 
tained in Correspondence ‘‘ Egypt, No. 
1;” if so, whether he will be good 
enough to place the same upon the 
Table of the House; and, further, to 
inquire if any communications have 
been received from the French or other 
Foreign Governments relative to the 
future navigation and government of 
the Canal in times of war ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there has been no com- 
munication on the subject beyond what 
appears in the Papers before the House. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS AND THE WATER COMPANIES. 


QUESTION. 


CotonEL BERESFORD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will use his in- 
fluence to postpone the consideration of 
the Bill promoted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the purchase of 
the Water Companies at a cost of many 
millions sterling, until that Board have, 
in accordance with the spirit of his 
recent reply to the Board, taken the 
necessary steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of Floods on the Surrey side of 
the water ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had not done so, neither did he 
see what right he had to take the course 
suggested by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman. He might take that opportunity 
of stating that he had received from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in answer 
to a letter which he had sent to them 
some time ago, a communication which 
induced him to hope that the arrange- 
ments they intended to make on the sub- 
ject would be satisfactory. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION—LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLS asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce into 
Parliament during the present Session 
any measure for providing an uniform 
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test of admission to the Medical Pro- 
fessionin England, Scotland, and Ireland? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
the subject was one of great importance, 
and it had been under the consideration 
of the Government; but he was not at 
present able to state whether they would 
be prepared to bring in a measure deal- 
ing with it this Session. 


METROPOLIS—PAROCHIAL (METROPO- 
LITAN) CHARITIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, What 
steps the Government intend to take 
with respect to the Parochial Charities 
of the City of London; and whether it 
is their intention to introduce any legis- 
lative measure for the purpose of extend- 
ing existing jurisdictions for the re- 
appropriation of these funds, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
last- Report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he had several times during 
the Recess called the attention of the 
authorities who had the guardianship of 
these charities to the Report of the 
Commissioners. During the past week 
he had received a memorial from many 
persons interested in these charities, 
pointing out in some way how, in their 
opinion, they could be dealt with. At 
present he was not prepared to advise 
the Government to take any steps in the 
matter. 


IRELAND—LORD JUSTICE CHRISTIAN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether the New Irish 
Court of Appeal, constituted by the 
Irish Judicature Act, held its first 
sitting last week in Dublin to hear an 
Appeal of great importance; and, whe- 
ther Lord Justice Christian, one of the 
permanent members of the Court, de- 
clined to attend the sittings; and, if so, 
on what grounds did he so decline? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I have been informed that it is an 
error to suggest that Lord Justice Chris- 
tian declined to attend the sittings of the 
Court of Appeal; he was merely absent 
from one particular case, which was heard 
by four Appellate Judges. I do not 
consider it to be my duty to inquire what 
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were the grounds of his absence. The 
Government do not expect from the 
Judges any account of their attendance 
in particular cases, and I should be sorry 
to take any action which might be con- 
strued as a precedent for interference on 
the part of the Government with the 
independence of the Judicial Bench in 
Ireland. 


POST OFFICE—SUB-POSTMASTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the rules for sub- 
postmasters in charge of money order 
offices, 1877, have been published by his 
authority containing, among others, the 
following rules :— 

(76.) ‘‘ Officers of the Post Office may now vote at 

elections for Members of Parliament, the former 
disabilities having been removed ; but they are 
still prohibited, under severe penalties, from 
exerting their influence either for or against any 
particular candidate, or otherwise intermeddling 
in elections.” (77.) “ This prohibition is con- 
tained in the forty-fourth section of the Act 
ninth Anne, chapter ten.” 
And, whether he is not aware that the 
forty-fourth section of the ninth Anne, 
chapter 10, was repealed in 1874 by 37 
and 38 Vic. c. 22? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, sub-postmasters were now in pos- 
session of knowledge as to their right of 
voting at elections of Members of Par- 
liament. 


H.M.S. ‘* BEAGLE ”—JUDICIAL POWERS 
OF NAVAL COMMANDERS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact (as stated by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty) that the Officer 
commanding H.M.S. ‘ Beagle” has, 
by order of his Commodore, held a Court 
at which a person, not a subject of Her 
Majesty, was tried by an unauthorized 
process for an offence not committed 
within Her Majesty’s jurisdiction, and 
was, by sentence of such Court, put to 
death on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Beagle ;” whe- 
ther such proceedings were warranted 
by the Laws of the Realm ; and, if not, 
whether the person by whose orders the 
trial took place, the members of the 
Court, and the persons by whom the 
sentence of the Court was executed, are 
not all guilty at law of the crime of 
murder ? 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
when one of Her Majesty’s ships of war 
is lying off the coast of land inhabited 
by savages,where no law prevails and no 
redress for outrages can be obtained from 
any Government or in any tribunal, and 
British subjects residing in this region 
are attacked and one of them is murdered 
by the Natives, it seems to me that the 
captain of such vessel is placed in the 
same position as is occupied by the 
Commander of Her Majesty’s Forces in 
the field in time of war, and has the 
same duties cast upon him and possesses 
the same rights and powers. If this view 
be correct, I shall be justified in stating, 
in answer to the Question which is asked 
of me, that the person by whose orders 
the trial alluded to was held and the 
members of the Court and the persons 
by whom the sentence of the Court was 
executed were not guilty of murder or of 
any crime whatsoever. I should give 
this opinion with great confidence, were 
it not that the fact of the Question which 
appears on the Paper having been put 
to me induces me to believe that my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham, who has earned for himself a 
great reputation as a lawyer, appears to 
take a contrary view and to consider that 
some of Her Majesty’s servants have 
committed a dreadful crime, for the per- 
petration of which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are bound to subject them to 
condign punishment. 


ARMY — THE PERAK EXPEDITION— 
ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS, &c. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Why thespecial 
allowances to the officers and men of the 
Perak expedition promised last Session 
have not been paid, and when they 
will be? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he was sorry that those allowances 
had not yet been paid. The reason of 
the delay on the subject was that Cor- 
respondence was obliged to be held 
upon it between four Departments—the 
War Office, the India Office, the Co- 
lonial Office, and the Admiralty. [Mr. 
Serjeant Srmon: Where is it now?] 
The matter was in the hands of the 
Treasury, and he had reason to believe 
that it would be speedily settled. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—MOVEMENT 
OF THE FLEET.—QUESTION. 


Coronet MURE said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a Question of 
which he had given him private Notice 
—Whether, without inconvenience to 
the public service, he would communi- 
cate to the House the substance of the 
Telegram which induced Her Majesty’s 
Government to announce their intention 
of sending the Fleet to the Dardanelles 
and Constantinople ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think it will be more con- 
venient that I should answer this Ques- 
tion in the statement which I shall have 
to make presently, as I propose to do. 
Indeed, I believe that the reasons which 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
take that step will be also included in 
the Papers laid on the Table. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE—THE 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT, 


QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther after the statement to which he has 
referred, and which I presume he is 
about to make in Committee of Supply, 
seeing that it will probably be one of 
very great importance, he will be willing 
to agree to report Progress, after, of 
course, such explanations as may have 
been asked for have been given, more 
fully to explain the proposals of the Uo- 
vernment. I wish to ask whether he 
will be willing to report Progress in 
order that the House may have some 
time to consider the character of that 
statement and the proposals of the 
Government ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the statement which I shall 
have to make to the House as soon as 
the House is in Committee of Supply 
will be one no doubt of great import- 
ance, and one that will be seen to con- 
tain some new matter. I think it will 
be advantageous and convenient to the 
House that the course suggested by the 
noble Lord should be followed, on this 
understanding—thatwe should beallowed 
at once to go into Committee of Supply, 
and that F should make my statement 
before any discussion is raised, such, for 
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instance, as that suggested by the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) on 
the Speaker leaving the Chair. On that 
understanding we should be willing, 
after my statement and any explanations 
that may be necessary to elucidate our 
proposals to the House, to report Pro- 
gress till to-morrow, in order to enable 
the House to consider what course it 
should take on those proposals. Under 
those circumstances, P tink we should 
lose no time, because we cannot expect 
such a debate to close in one night; and 
I hope that hon. Gentlemen who have 
Notices on the Paper for to-morrow will 
consent to waive them to allow us to 
proceed with the debate. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had no 
hesitation at all in acceding to the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. E. 8. HOWARD also promised 
to postpone his Motion standing in his 
name for to-morrow. 


Supply—Army and 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day sub- 
sequent to Supply and Ways and Means be 
postponed until after the Notice of Motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill respecting County 
Government.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
digi se 
SUPPLY—ARMY AND NAVY SERVICES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rox EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Raikes, although the state- 
ment which I have to make to the Com- 
mittee is one of greater importance, or, 
all events, one touching upon a question 
of greater importance, than any which 
has been brought forward I think I may 
say in my time in the House of Commons, 
yet I feel sure I shall be consulting the 
wishes of the Committee, as well as 
my own inclinations, if I abstain from 
attempting to offer any prefatory re- 
marks, and go straight to the point to 
which I wish to draw the attention of 
the Committee. I am quite sure that it 
is not desirable for us at such a time as 
this to indulge in general or exciting 
oratory, even if I were capable of so 
doing, and that it is far better that at a 
moment which requires careful, calm, 
and deliberate consideration, we should 
endeavour to look the facts in the face, 


The Chancellor of the Huchequer 
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and to consider quietly and in a business- 
like way the proposals which have to be 
submitted to us. Now, Sir, I think it 
will be for the convenience of the Com- 
mittee that I should very shortly en- 
deavour to sum up the present situation 
which appears to exist between the belli- 
gerents, and I will then make some 
remarks upon thesituation as a European 
one. As regards the belligerents, I 
think a very short description of the 
situation may be given. Turkey has 
been defeated by Russia, and the Pleni- 
potentiaries of Turkey have been sent 
to the Russian head-quarters in order 
to ask for terms of peace and for an 
armistice. They have been received 
there, and a communication has been 
made to them to the effect that an 
armistice will be granted ; but only upon 
conditions, amongst which will be this 
—that the Plenipotentiaries must agree 
to certain bases which shall form the 
foundation of a future Treaty of Peace. 
We need not question the propriety of 
such a demand on the part of Russia. 
It was one which she had it perfectly in 
her power to make, and one which it was 
not unnatural that she should make; 
because she might fairly argue with her- 
self that an armistice granted without 
some undertaking as to the ultimate 
bases of peace might lead merely to a 
suspension of hostilities, which might, 
perhaps, give an advantage to her 
enemies without giving a prospect of 
an ultimate settlement. At all events, 
the demand has been made on the part 
of Russia that the Plenipotentiaries 
shall agree, before an armistice is 
granted, to certain terms which shall be 
the bases of an ultimate Treaty of 
Peace between the two countries. Well, 
we are aware that certain bases have 
been proposed, and that those bases have 
been taken into consideration by the 
Plenipotentiaries, and that they have 
been communicated by them to their 
Government. It has also been stated to 
us, with more or less authority, though 
it has not yet been officially communi- 
cated to us by either of the Powers—but 
it has been stated to us with some 
authority that the Government of the 
Porte are prepared to accept, or have 
accepted—for we hardly know which it 
is—the bases which have been so sub- 
mitted to it. But although we received 
that statement some little time ago— 
several days ago—still, day after day 
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passes, and we do not hear that any 
armistice has been signed, and we there- 
fore naturally ask ourselves—‘‘ What is 
the cause of the delay that has taken 

lace?” On the part of the Government, 
f am not in a position to supply the 
reasons for that delay. We require to 
have recourse to conjecture, and con- 
jecture supplies several circumstances 
which may have occasioned it. Among 
these there are some which I may men- 
tion; but, in doing so, I do not want 
the Committee to suppose that they are 
anything more than possible reasons, 
and in no case must any one be taken 
from me as the true solution. In the 
first place, it must be borne in mind 
that there is a great difference between 
the terms of an armistice and the terms 
of a peace; that it is quite possible the 
terms of an ultimate peace may be 
agreed upon, and yet that there may 
still be questions as to the terms of the 
armistice which may be the cause of 
difficulties. If it be true, as it seems to 
be, that in several particulars the bases 
of peace are somewhat large and elastic, 
and admit of more than one interpreta- 
tion, it may well be that the Power to 
whom they are proposed may think 
that it is an object of importance that 
those bases seal be discussed under 
conditions which will be fairly favour- 
able for her when they come to be dis- 
cussed; and there may be terms in the 
armistice as to the surrender of some 
important fortress or some important 
military position which seem to her to 
be of a character which would put her 
under a disadvantage and render it diffi- 
cult for her to enter into that discussion— 
that is to say, there might be difficulties 
connected with the terms of an armis- 
tice distinct from those connected with 
the bases of peace. Or, again, there 
may be difficulties in regard to the bases 
themselves. It may not be true, as we 
have been told, that the bases which 
have been communicated to us have 
been accepted; or, again, it may be 
that the terms which have been made 
known to us have been accepted—either 
readily or reluctantly—and yet that 
there may be other terms of which we 
know nothing, other terms which may 
still be in the background, other terms 
which may be of the greatest import- 
ance, and which may still have to be 
considered, before the armistice is 
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there may be some motive on the one 
side or on the other which may lead 
them to desire the protraction of these 
negotiations. I have now given seve- 
ral solutions, any of which might be 
suggested as a probable cause of 
delay. We do not pretend to be able 
to say which is correct; but this we 
certainly do see—that day after day 
asses in which we are always expect- 
ing to hear of the signature of the ar- 
mistice, and yet we do not hear of it; 
and this we are now bound to consider, 
that so long as it is unsigned so long it 
is in the right of the forces of Russia to 
advance ; and, as it is their right, so it 
also appears, in point of fact, to be 
that which they are doing. From day 
to day we hear of further advances by 
the Russian troops, now in this direc- 
tion and now in that, and this both in 
Europe and in Asia; and I must say we 
await with some curiosity the time when 
that advance will be put a stop to by 
the signature of the armistice. Now, 
Sir, I shall have presently to make a 
few general observations upon the terms 
of peace which have been communicated 
to us, and of which we know some- 
thing; but before I do so I wish to 
guard myself, lest in any observations 
which I may offer on them I should un- 
wittingly seem to be giving advice to 
the Porte, or giving an opinion which 
may guide the Porte as to the course of 
conduct it ought to pursue in this emer- 
gency. Nothing has been further from 
the desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and nothing bran. be more con- 
trary to their feelings now, than to give, 
or be understood as giving, any advice 
to the Porte at so critical a moment as 
the present; because they feel that if 
they did so, they would incur a respon- 
sibility which it would be altogether 
wrong they should incur. The Porte 
has not consulted us with regard to 
these terms of peace. The Porte has 
exercised its own unfettered judgment 
so far as the influence of other Powers 
are concerned. It has exercised its own 
individual judgment upon the course 
that it should pursue; and if it were 
to consult us, it would be impossible for 
us to give it advice. If we said to the 
Porte that it should accede to the pro- 
posed terms, it would imply an approval 
of them which, perhaps, we might not be 
able to give. If, on the other hand, 





arrived at; or lastly, it is possible that 
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should take upon ourselves a great re- 
sponsibility—a responsibility involving 
a prolongation of the war and a pro- 
longation of the sufferings of Turkey— 
the responsibility, in short, of seeing her 
safely through all her difficulties without 
having to bear our part in the decision. 
Therefore, as things are, absolute silence, 
so far as the Porte is concerned, is our 
duty in this matter. But, at the same 
time, it is impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to avoid expressing in their 
own Houses of Parliament their opinion 
upon the terms, such as they are, which 
have come to our knowledge. To avoid 
this would be impossible under any 
circumstances, but it is rendered more 
impossible than ever by some of the 
misrepresentations which have prevailed 
with regard to those terms; because it 
is said that the terms of peace are of a 
thoroughly satisfactory character—that 
they are of a moderate character ; that, 
in fact, terms, the moderation of which 
area marvel and surprise us, have been 
communicated to us, and that it is 
utterly unintelligible—accepted as we are 
told they have been by the Porte—how 
it could be for a moment in the view of 
the Government to suggest to Parliament 
that any measures of precaution, or any 
measures of the character which I am 
about to propose, should be taken. It 
is therefore necessary forme to make a 
few observations upon the details of the 
terms which are before us. But here I 
am met with a difficulty, because we 
have more than one statement of terms 
which are said to have been made. 
Some of them are in detail, but are not 
authentic, and some that are authentic 
do not go into much detail, and it is 
rather difficult for us to know upon 
which of all these statements we should 
rely. Of course, if we had an official 
communication, either from Russia or 
from the Porte, that official statement 
would have been sufficient to give us a 
text for our remarks. But we have got 
no such official communication, and 
therefore the most we can do is to take 
the next best communication which we 
have got—that, namely, made to Lord 
Derby by the Russian Ambassador. It 
was indeed, made in a form which was 
not official, but which was marked 
es) but yet it was placed in Lord 

erby’s hands with perfect authority 
to make use of it, and to give it as 
an authoritative, though not official, 
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communication from the Russian Govern- 
ment with regard to the terms of peace 
which are proposed. Among the Papers 
which are now laid upon the Table, and 
which will be in the hands of hon. 
Members to-morrow morning, there will 
be found at page 14 [ Zurkey No. 3, 1878] 
a statement of the bases of peace com- 
municated by Count Schouvaloff to Lord 
Derby on the 25th January, that is on 
Friday last, and these are the terms— 


“ Bulgaria, within the limits of the Bulgarian 
nationality, not less than that of the Uonference, 
to be an autonomous tributary Principality, 
with a national Christian Government, a native 
militia, and no Turkish troops, except at some 
points to be determined. 

‘¢ Independence of Montenegro, with an in- 
crease (of territory) equivalent to the military 
status quo ; the frontier to be decided hereafter. 

“Tndependence of Roumania, with a suffi- 
cient territorial indemnity. 

‘Independence of Servia, with rectification 
of frontiers. 

‘‘ Autonomous administration, to be suffi- 
ciently guaranteed, to Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
or similar reforms for the other Christian 
provinces of Turkey in Europe. 

‘* Indemnity to Russia for the expenses of the 
war ; in a pecuniary, territorial, or other form 
to be decided hereafter. 

‘* An ulterior understanding for safeguarding 
the rights and interests of Russia in the Straits. 

“These being accepted, a Convention, an 
Armistice, andthe despatch of Plenipotentiaries 
to develop them into preliminaries of peace.” 


Now, the remark which I have to make 
on these terms is this, that be they 
good, or be they bad, they are, at all 
events, conditions of a very sweeping 
character. With regard to the first— 
that relating to Bulgaria—it is right 
that hon. Members should bear in mind 
the explanation given of the term 
Bulgaria—‘“‘ Bulgaria, within the limits 
of the Bulgarian nationality, not less 
than that of the Conference.” On re- 
ferring to the Conference, it will be 
found that this probably refers to some 
such definition as is given of them by 
Mr. Layard. That gentleman says— 


“T understand the limits proposed for the 
new Bulgarian Principality are those mentioned 
in page 123 of the Correspondence on Turkey 
No. 2 (1877). They do not include Salonica or 
Kavala, but it can scarcely be doubted that they 
extend to the Aigean seaboard.” 


That is to say, a glance at the map will 
show that Bulgaria, as referred to in 
that portion of the Conference, takes 
in the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the centre of European Turkey. It 
extends, not only down to the Bal- 
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kans, but to the south of them, down 
almost to the Adriatic Sea and to the 
port of Salonica. The case may be il- 
lustrated roughly in this way—by sup- 
posing that you were to take England 
and set apart a portion beginning, say, 
with Northumberland and Durham, 
going right down to Devon, cutting off 
Wales, and perhaps Middlesex and East 
Anglia, and erecting this portion so set 
apart into an autonomous tributary 
Principality. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Well, 
now, 1 am not finding fault with these 
conditions of Russia; but I am desirous 
for a moment of putting it to the Com- 
mittee whether they are not very serious 
conditions, raising very serious consi- 
derations. I would call its attention, in 
the first place, to the magnitude of the 
district thus spoken of, and to its posi- 
tion, as completely separating Constan- 
tinople and the pe portion of terri- 
tory immediately adjacent to it, from all 
the rest of the European dominions of 
Turkey. Now, what is to be the posi- 
tion of this State? Itis to be erected 
into an autonomous tributary Princi- 
pality. Now, hon. Gentlemen who 
have paid attention to the details of the 
discussions of last year—and I suppose 
this includes all the Members of the 
Committee—will remember that there 
were many and very warm discussions 
as to the meaning of the word ‘‘ auto- 
nomy,” and that there were great differ- 
ences of opinion between some of the 
great European Powers as to the kind 
of autonomy which ought to be estab- 
lished. Everybody agreed, with regard 
to certain portions of Turkey, that it 
was lulesble that an autonomy should 
be founded ; but when it came to be con- 
sidered what autonomy was to mean, 
there was found to be a considerable 
divergence of opinion. A phrase was 
then invented which was accepted, I 
believe, by all parties. The phrase was 
‘administrative autonomy,’ by which 
was meant something in the nature of a 
system of local self-government under 
the direct authority of the Sultan. But 
in the phrase used here, it is not 
an ‘administrative autonomy” that is 
referred to, but the erection of an auto- 
nomous tributary Principality. That is 
to say, the Principality which is to be 
established is to be very much in the 
same position as Servia or Roumania oc- 
cupied before the war. That is a mat- 
ter, of course, of considerable gravity, 
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and the question would naturally arise 
—‘‘ Who is to be the governing Prince, 
and how is he to be elected ? o, in 
short, is to be at the head of the State ?”’ 
i we this point we have no positive 
information; but among other reports 
which have reached us, there is one 
which bears some appearance of autho- 
rity, to the effect that the Prince is to 
selected by the Emperor of Russia. 
Under these circumstances, you will be 
establishing in the heart of European 
Turkey a Principality of considerable 
extent and of considerable power, ruled 
by a Prince who will be devoted to the 
interests of the Russian Government. 
I am unable to say whether this is 
true; but it is one of the reports which 
have reached us. [Mr. GLapsToNE: 
There is no official authority for it. 
My right hon. Friend seems to think 
ought not to mention anything except 
on official authority ; but as we have no 
official authority in regard to anything 
relating to the subject whatever, we are 
as much bound to take it into considera- 
tion as any of the other terms of peace. 
The bases which I have been reading, 
and which, of course, are to be taken as 
being thoroughly to be relied on so far 
as they go, are not given to us by the 
Russian Government as their official 
statement of the terms which they pro- 
pose, but they have been communicated 
to us through the Russian Ambassador ; 
and while we have no reason for doubting 
their correctness, we have no means of 
knowing whether they contain the whole 
of the proposals of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Therefore, the whole question is 
in a way left open to us, and there are 
other points besides those I have men- 
tioned which may require consideration. 
I now pass from that. I say nothing 
as to the other portions of the Turkish 
Empire—the parts which hitherto have 
been tributary, but are now to be inde- 
pe eagenahce eer than to point out, and 
do it with reference to what I shall 
have to say in a moment, that the posi- 
tion of Servia, the position of Montene- 
gro, the position of Roumania, the posi- 
tion of Bulgaria itself—though they may 
be of secondary interest to us—all will 
be found to involve questions which will 
affect very great interests elsewhere, 
which will no doubt undergo consider- 
able examination, and may possibly 
give rise to difficulties which we can 
hardly at present calculate. There is 
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one other point which I would just 
notice, but very briefly. Among the 
terms of peace which I have read there 
is one for an indemnity to Russia for 
the expenses of the war in a pecuniary, 
territorial, or other form to be decided 
hereafter. Upon that point I wish to 
say that it is hardly to be expected— 
everybody must have foreseen that it 
could scarcely be otherwise—that Russia, 
after undergoing the hardships of such 
a war, me not ask for an indemnity ; 
but the condition is put in such a manner 
as to be very large, and vague, and 
open. Nothing is said as to its amount, 
and nothing is said—or rather, F should 
say, something which is more significant 
than silence is said—as to its form. 
Now, with regard to an indemnity which 
is to be paid by a pecuniary subsidy, that 
is a matter which rests between the two 
belligerents alone; no one else could have 
anything to say to that; but we all know 
very well that the financial position of 
Turkey is not such as to enable her to 
raise a large pecuniary indemnity. Then, 
even if it were in her power to comply 
with this condition, it might be the case, 
from the way in which the condition is 
framed, that Russia in deciding how she 
should receive the indemnity might, in 
short, elect to receive it in territory; or 
she might insist on having partly a 
pecuniary and partly a territorial com- 
pensation, which would be of the greatest 
possible interest not only to Turkey, but 
to all the other European Powers. I 
have nothing whatever to guide me in 
the matter, but as I have put other 
hypothetical cases, if the Committee will 
allow me, I will also put this one—not, 
I admit, in the least likely to occur, but 
showing what may happen. Russia 
might say that she would take the port 
of Salonica, or the port of Smyrna. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”] Iam not saying that she 
will do this, I am only putting it as an 
extreme case. She may undoubtedly 
demand some territorial indemnity ; and 
it may be of serious importance to 
Europe if she does. Therefore, in exa- 
mining those conditions I am examin- 
ing them, not with reference to any 
question between Russia and Turkey, 
to any intrinsic reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness in the conditions them- 
selves; but solely for the purpose of 
pointing out to the Committee that they 
do involve and must raise questions 
which may be of wider interest than 
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any which simply affect the two ae 
rents. That is the object with which I 
am making these observations, for I am 
desirous of calling the attention of the 
Committee to the necessity that there 
may be of having European concert and 
counsel with regard to those proposals. 
There is one other, and only one other, 
condition in the terms of peace which I 
think important, and to which I shall 
call attention. It is the last—the ulte- 
rior understanding for safeguarding 
the rights and interests of Russia in the 
Straits—that is, the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus. That is a condition which 
may mean nothing, or may mean any- 
thing. It must, however, be borne in 
mind by the Committee that throughout 
these proceedings England has always 
declared that the arrangements for the 
navigation of the Straits are a matter of 
European concern, and a matter in which 
this country takes a deep interest—so 
deep an interest that even at the time we 
were declaring our intention to observe 
neutrality in the war—and we only re- 
served those points on which we thought 
it possible British interests might be 
affected—the question was not left out of 
sight, and we included the arrangements 
for the navigation of the Straits. But 
the navigation of the Straits is not a 
British interest only; it is a European 
interest. And I merely now mention and 
call attention to this condition for the 
same object with which I have called 
attention to the others—that is, to point 
out that those and other matters are 
all matters in which no separate un- 
derstanding, and no sort of engage- 
ment or treaty between Russia or Turkey 
can be acknowledged or admitted by 
England, unless the other Powers are 
consulted, and they are made the sub- 
ject of European agreement. We have 
expressed this opinion openly. We 
have expressed it to all the Powers of 
Europe. We hold to the view which 
we have taken up, which is based 
on the rights we have under Treaties 
which exist, and especially the last, 
the Treaty of London of 1871. I have 
no doubt we shall get the support 
of the other Powers in upholding that 
position; and in regard to Austria, I 
may say that the repeated declarations 
of that Power show that she entirely 
shares the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I have gone through these 
conditions with the view of pointing out 
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how largely they will affect the interests, 
and will, or may, rouse the susceptibili- 
ties of the European Powers; and we 
cannot disguise from ourselves the im- 
mense importance of questions of this 
kind being raised at the present moment 
with regard to so great a change as is 
going on in the direction of South- 
eastern Europe. The key-stone of the 
political system of that district is at the 
present moment being removed from its 
place. We have for a century been 
engaged in maintaining a certain state 
of things in a country which is now 
evidently being made the theatre of 
the greatest and the strongest modi- 
fications. Turkey, which has been 
for a considerable time a great Power 
in the South-east of Europe, is in dan- 
ger of being dismembered. Under the 
arrangement which existed until re- 
cently, Turkey might have been re- 
garded as in one of two positions. She 
might either be regarded as a State 
which was strong enough to maintain 
herself against any single enemy which 
might attack her—a State, therefore, 
which might stand alone upon her own 
basis, and which might regulate her 
own internal affairs without reference to 
the advice or opinions of any other 
Power; or she might be regarded as a 
State which, though not strong enough 
to maintain herself without assistance 
from without, yet was a Sovereign State 
within her own borders, and was sup- 
ported by the guarantee of other and 
stronger Powers, with the condition im- 
plied, and to some extent expressed, 
that they should have a right to advise 
her in her relations with other Powers. 
Well, taking a general view of the cir- 
cumstances of the last few years, Turkey 
may be said to have acted on the as- 
sumption that she was able to do with- 
out, and to some extent disregard the 
advice of, the other Powers. Gallantly, 
and with a spirit which—however erro- 
neous the view she took of her own 
prowess and capacity—we cannot but 
admire, however unfortunate we may 
think it—the spirit of a truly gallant 
nation—she has contended against tre- 
mendous odds and against a most for- 
midable Power, and though vanquished 
yet she cannot be said to have been in a 
military sense humiliated. The result, 
however, of her defeat, the result of her 
prostration, is that a very great change 
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rangement of that part of Europe, and 
as all Europe is interested in the condi- 
tion of that part of the Continent and 
will be obliged to have a voice in the 
arrangement of it, it is necessary to con- 
sider upon what footing the European 
Powers are to meet and discuss the sub- 
ject. One thing, I think, we may ve 

distinctly say. We must not now pus 

forward and sacrifice the Turks by 
urging them to fight on for the sake 
of purely European objects. They 
have suffered enough, and it would be 
indeed cruel to endeavour to make them 
suffer still more, for the sake of objects 
which are European rather than Turkish. 
Well, then, if that is the case, what is 
the position of the European Powers at 
this moment? Russia and Turkey are 
engaged in the settlement of an armis- 
tice which is to include the basis of a 
Treaty of Peace between them. The 
armistice, no doubt, will sooner or later 
be granted, and the Treaty of Peace will 
be discussed and concluded, and then— 
but, so far as we can at present see, not 
till then—the Powers of Europe will be 
called in to consider what position they 
will take with regard to the terms 
that may be agreed upon. Well, when 
that time arrives we may find ourselves 
in a position of some disadvantage, be- 
cause if Russia and Turkey came to an 
agreement, say, with regard to the ques- 
tion of the Straits or any other matter 
of considerable importance, the agree- 
ment between those Powers and the 
territorial and strategic arrangements 
which will be made upon that agree- 
ment may give Russia such a voice 
in the Council of Europe as that her 
voice alone will prevail, and none of 
the other Powers will have any chance 
of making their voice heard. Now, 
these are considerations of a very serious 
character, and they make it neces- 
sary for us to consider what is the posi- 
tion and what is the policy, and what 
ought to be the policy of England. I 
do not wish to weary the Committee by 
going over what is now a thrice-told 
tale, the policy which England has 
adopted throughout the contest. I need 
only repeat in a single sentence that our 
policy has been that enunciated by Lord 
Derby in his despatch of the 6th May— 
a policy of neutrality, subject to the con- 
ditions which were enumerated in that 
despatch with regard to points affecting 
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British interests. Since that declaration 
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was put forth, we have strictly followed 
the lines therein laid down. We have 
observed neutrality, and have en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to keep a 
careful watch over the interests we have 
undertaken to guard, and have done 
what we could to prevent the extension 
of the war, and to prevent complica- 
tions which it is undesirable should take 

lace. I cannot help, at this point, say- 
ing one word on a particular point, which 
is of some interest, and which I think 
has been somewhat misunderstood—I 
mean the conduct which we have pur- 
sued with regard toGreece. There is an 
impression which prevails amongst hon. 
Gentlemen ing a that the influence of 
England has been used in some unfair 
and undue manner to prevent Greece 
from taking the course which she was 
disposed to take, and to keep her from 
going to war with Turkey. Well, when- 
ever we are authorized to produce the 
Papers relating to Turkey and, Greece— 
and, as I said the other day, we shall 
be ready to do it the moment we obtain 
the consent of Turkey and Greece—it 
will be found that all we have done has 
been to endeavour as far as possible to 
reconcile the comparatively slight diffi- 
culties which have arisen between these 


Powers; that, in short, there have been 
only differences upon points of detail, as 
to which we have used our good offices, 
as we should have done in the time of 
peace, and when we were actuated by a 
desire to prevent small sparks from 


kindling into a great blaze. But we 
have never put any pressure upon Greece 
to induce her to change her policy, nor 
have we offered any inducement in the 
form of bribes or encouragement with 
that object. The policy of Greece has 
been the policy she has adopted for 
herself, and all we have done has been 
to play the friend’s part in endeavouring 
to smooth down differences of detail 
which have from time to time arisen. 
Now, I have a few words to say upon a 
matter to which the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Mure) lately referred, with regard to 
the course the Government has followed 
within the last week or 10 days, and 
amongst other things with regard to the 
despatch of the Fleet to the Dardanelles 
and its recall. I could not without con- 
siderable difficulty, and without, per- 
haps, confusing the House, attempt to 
go through the whole of the changes 
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that have occurred in the pabins and 
military affairs of Turkey from day to 
day since the beginning of the year; 
but I may say generally that, since the 
time when the first proposals were made 
for peace negotiations, a complete revolu- 
tion hasoccurred in the military situation. 
At the time those proposals were made, 
and when Russia, on December 29, ex- 
pressed her willingness to entertain them, 
the forces of Russia were practically on 
the north side of the Balkans. Plevna, 
it is true, had fallen, but Sofia had not 
yet been taken. There were many 
troops in the field; there were serious 
operations still to be performed; the 
season was advanced and inclement; the 
Quadrilateral was untouched ; a defence 
of Adrianople was in prospect—in a 
word, the position of the Russians was 
very different from what itis to-day. All 
the time the negotiations have been 
going on, and whether the delays that 
have occurred have been accidental, or 
whether they have been intentional— 
whether the necessity for sending the 
terms of peace by special messenger, 
instead of by telegraph, was due to 
something very extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional in the nature of those terms— 
something far beyond what the précis 
now given us would seem to indicate ; 
whetherthese are the reasons, or whether 
the reason was to gain time for the ad- 
vance of the armies, is a question into 
which I do not wish to enter. I only 
wish to point out as a matter of fact that 
the delay which has occurred has given 
the Russians an advantage, aud has very 
materially altered the military situation 
in Turkey. And not only are the rela- 
tions of the Russian to the Turkish 
Armies different, but it is a question 
into which it is necessary for me to enter 
as far as regards the relative conditions 
of the belligerents and the effect which 
may be produced upon the terms of 
peace which the Russians may demand 
on the one hand, and the Turks must 
agree to on the other. I draw attention 
to it for different reasons, and I wish to 
point out what was the relative position 
of the Russian Force at those points 
which we had expressly reserved as points 
to which attention had been directed, 
and in which British interests were in- 
volved. We have constantly been told— 
throughout all these proceedings, when 
we have spoken of the reservations we 
had made in the despatch of the 6th of 
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verre have been constantly told— 
‘ These reservations are all very fine, but 
they relate to those interests which are 
least likely to be affected.’”’ ‘‘ Nobody,” 
we are told, ‘‘ thinks or dreams that the 
Suez Canal will be interfered with, or 
Egypt, or the Persian Gulf,” and it was 
a common remark—‘‘ Nobody supposes 
that Constantinople or the Dardanelles 
is threatened.”” Now, with regard to 
Egypt, the Persian Gulf, and the Isth- 
mus of Suez, I need not say anything at 
present ; butin regard to Constantinople 
and the Dendanelion our anxiety could 
not be altogether set at rest when we 
saw the Russian Forces advancing as 
rapidly as they did towards those 
points which were vital to those places. 
From day to day we received information 
—first, that Sofia was taken; then, that 
the Servians had effected a junction. 
Then came the important news that the 
Shipka Force had surrendered, with 
a large portion of the flower of the 
Turkish Army ; and lastly, on the 10th of 
January, came the news that it was not 
intended to defend Adrianople. Events, 
in fact, were marching with a rapidity 
enough to take one’s breath away, and 
at the same time came the news from one 
quarter and another as to the inadequacy 
of the defences of the lines of Boulair, 
the defences of Constantinople in the 
event of an advance upon Gallipoli, and 
the probability of a rapid advance being 
made upon the key of the Dardanelles. 
When these matters came to be con- 
sidered, and we knew what was going 
on, we thought it right to place our- 
selves in communication with Russia on 
the subject; and with regard to Galli- 
poli in particular we made a certain 
declaration which I will read to the 
Committee. But before I do so, in 
order to make it clear, it is necessary 
that I should refer to something which 
took place a short time previously, as 
far back as the 13th of December. 
The Committee will bear in mind that 
the despatch of Lord Derby in May last 
was a despatch communicated to the 
Russian Government, in which several 
points were laid down, the infringement 
of which by Russia would affect British 
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interests, and, amongst others, the posses- 
sion of Constantinople was referred to as 
being a matter vital to British interests. 
The reply of the Russian Government to 
that despatch was to the effect that the 
acquisition of that capital was excluded 
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from the views of the Emperor, and that 
its future must be considered a matter 
of common interest. But there was no- 
thing in the reply of the Emperor which 
indicated that he would not, if necessary 
for his purposes, occupy Constantinople 
temporarily, and the question was left 
open from that time until December—it 
being understood that we had the dis- 
tinct assurance, on which we could im- 
plicitly rely, of the Emperor that it was 
not his intention to acquire Constanti- 
nople; but wehad no pledge thathe would 
not temporarily occupy it for military 
purposes. It appeared, however, to Her 
Majesty’s Government in December last 
that inconveniences and dangers might 
arise even from the temporary occupation 
of that capital; and accordingly, on the 
13th of December last, Lord Derby sent 
to Count Schouvaloff a despatch in which, 
after recounting the previous Correspon- 
dence, the noble Lord went on to say— 


‘While appreciating the courtesy and friendly 
character of this answer, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment feel that it does not sufficiently meet the 
dangers against which they desire to guard. 
They are strongly of opinion—an opinion 
which the course of events tends still more to 
confirm—that the occupation of Constantinople 
by the Russian Forces, even though it should be 
of a temporary character and for military pur- 
poses only, would be an event which it would, 
on all accounts, be most desirable to avoid. 

‘* They cannot conceal from themselves that 
if such an occupation appeared imminent, public 
feeling in this country, founded on a just ap- 
preciation of the consequences to be apprehended, 
might call for measures of precaution on the 
part of Great Britain from which they have 
hitherto felt justified in abstaining. 

‘‘It is with the view of avoiding what might 
endanger seriously the good relations happily 
maintained between the two countries that Lord 
Derby has been charged by the Cabinet to ex- 
press to the Russian Government their earnest 
hope that, should the Russian armies advance 
to the south of the Balkans, no attempt will 
be made to occupy Constantinople or the Darda- 
nelles. 

‘*In the contrary event, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must hold themselves free to take 
whatever course may appear to them necessary 
for the protection of British interests; but they 
sincerely trust and confidently believe that any 
such necessity will be averted by mutual under- 
standing between the two Governments. 

“In making this communication they think 
it right to add that they will be willing, as they 
have been from the first, to avail themselves of 
any suitable occasion that may present itself for 
assisting in the work of mediation and in the 
restoration of peace.” —[ Turkey, No. 3 (1878), 
p- 1.] 


An answer to that communication was 
received on the 16th of December. It 
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was a communication from Russia sent 
to the Russian Ambassador in this coun- 
try respecting the assurance of the Em- 
peror. [Cries of ‘‘Read!”] The de- 
spatch is in French, and it does not 
contain any expression of opinion at 
once ; but it communicates a Memoran- 
dum, which Memorandum is to this 
_effect— 

* An acquisition. of Constantinople is not now 
comprised any more than before the war in the 
intentions of His Majesty the Emperor. His 
Imperial Majesty continues to consider the 
destiny of that capital as a matter of common 
interest which can only be determined by a 
general understanding. His Imperial Majesty 
also holds equally to the opinion that if the pos- 
session of Constantinople should arise, it should 
not belong to any of the Great Powers of 
Europe. 

“His Majesty the Emperor, at the same time, 

considers that it is his right and his duty to 
oblige Turkey to conclude a solid and real 
peace which shall offer effective guarantees 
against the return of the crises which disturb 
the peace of Russia and that of Europe.”— 
[p. 3.] 
It goes on to say that for that purpose 
it is necessary that the Russian Forces 
should continue to advance, and it adds 
that— 

‘if the obstinacy or the illusions of the Porte 
should oblige His Majesty to continue military 
operations,” 

His Majesty will reserve to himself that 
full liberty of action which is the right 
of every belligerent. It further states 
that after the formal assurances which 
Russia has several times given, and 
which she now repeats, His Majesty 
cannot understand how the interests of 
England, as defined in the communica- 
tions of the British Government, can be 
affected by the course which His Majesty 
is pursuing; and, finally, it asks Her 
Majesty’s Government to state what are 
the interests of England which they deem 
likely to be so affected, in order that 
His Majesty may endeavour to reconcile 
them with those of Russia. Nothing 
could be fairer—nothing could be more 
friendly than that communication ; but 
it left the point where it was. It left it 
still open to Russia, and apparently in- 
dicated that it might not improbably 
become the duty and the policy of Russia 
to advance to Constantinople. I make 
no complaint against Russia on the 
subject ; she was under no engagement 
to us contrary with respect to it. We 
had asked and she had given us an 
undertaking that she would not acquire 
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Constantinople; but she had expressly 
reserved her right to occupy it tempo- 
rarily if it should be necessary for her to 
do so for military purposes. I make no 
complaint, therefore, against Russia with 
regard to the terms of this Memorandum ; 
but I say that it may become the duty 
of England to watch over the action of 
Russia with respect to Constantinople, 
and, having so distinct a warning, we 
were necessarily obliged to consider what 
might possibly be coming. We have 
always felt, and it has been one of the 
great difficulties we have had to contend 
with throughout the whole of the war, 
that we must take no step that would 
have the effect of encouraging Turkey 
to expect assistance from us which would 
not be rendered ; and, therefore, it was 
that we found it necessary to abstain 
from making public any of these com- 
munications, because had we done s0, we 
might have given Turkey the idea that 
she had but to withdraw her Forces and 
to tempt Russia to attack Constantinople 
to secure for herself British assistance. 
We were not prepared and we did not 
intend to offer her that assistance, and 
therefore we did not make the nature of 
these communications public. But in 
answering the communication from 
Russia, we were bound to point out to 
that Power what it was that made us so 
jealous of even a temporary occupation 
of Constantinople by her forces. Observ- 
ing that, in the meantime, the Russian 
forces were advancing, and that they had 
not only obtained possession of Adriano- 
ple, but had advanced far beyond it, and 
were marching in the direction of Galli- 
poli, and that there were rumours that 
they might shortly reach that important 
point, we thought it right in a despatch, 
dated the 12th of January, to state— 

‘¢ In answer to the inquiry contained in the 
last paragraph of Prince Gortchakoff’s Memo- 
randum of the 16th of December, Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that any operations 
tending to place the passage of the Dardanelles 
under the control of Russia would be an impedi- 
ment to proper consideration of terms of the 
final settlement between Russia and Turkey.” 


That is to say, that Russia, seated at 
Constantinople, and holding the key of 
the Dardanelles, might gain such an im- 
portant advantage in the discussion of 
terms, that we might be unable to meet 
her on a fair and equal footing. 


‘¢ Ask Prince Gortchakoff whether he is willing 
to give assurance to Her Majesty’s Government 
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that no Russian force shall be sent to the Penin- 
sula of Gallipoli.” —[p. 4.] 


That communication was made to Prince 
Gortchakoff, and in reply we received 
a telegram from Lord Riguies Loftus 
to this effect— 


“On receiving my note, Prince Gortchakoff 
deputed Baron Jomini to call on me as the 
bearer of a verbal reply, which was to the 
following effect:—‘The Russian Government 
have no intention of directing their military 
operations on Gallipoli, unless ’’”’—[p. 6.] 


[Zaughter.| But this is important. I 
do not desire to imply that there was 
anything wrong in that statement, but 
to call attention to it for a reason which 
you shall hear in a minute. The state- 
ment proceeds thus— 


“unless the Turkish regular troops should 
concentrate there.” 


Nothing could be more reasonable than 
that—at all events, it is perfectly intelli- 
gible—Russia might wellsay— ‘‘ We give 
you the promise you desire, that we will 
not direct our attacks against Gallipoli 
unlessour enemies are concentrated there, 
and that it is necessary for military pur- 
poses that we should attack them.” 

“They further hope that, in putting the ques- 
tion, Her Majesty’s Government do not contem- 
plate an occupation of Gallipoli, which would be 
a departure from their neutrality and would en- 
courage the Porte to resistance.” 


In answer to that communication we 
replied, by a despatch dated the 21st of 
January, to this effect— 

‘¢‘ Her Majesty’s Government are glad to re- 
ceive the pledge thus given by the Russian Go- 
vernment that they have no intention of direct- 
ing their military operations on Gallipoli unless 
Turkish regular troops should concentrate there. 
You are authorized to inform Prince Gortcha- 
koff that Her Majesty’s Government do not, 
under present circumstances, contemplate any 
occupation of the position in question.””—[p. 11.] 


So matters rested at that time ; but, as I 
was remarking, the Russian advance 
continued, and not only did that ad- 
vance continue, but the movements of 
the Turkish troops began to take a di- 
rection which caused us still more 
anxiety, and it appeared that Suleiman 
Pasha was retreating in a direction 
which might very possibly bring him to 
Gallipoli; and that, therefore, circum- 
stances might lead to a state of things 
in which the Russians might, within the 
terms of their engagement, be free to 
direct their attack upon that place. 
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That was a moment, no doubt, of con- 
siderable anxiety to the Government of 
this country. We had, at the time we 
gave that warning, thought it right to 
inquire whether the Sultan was dis- 

sed to permit our Fleet to enter the 
Btraits if such a movement should be 
necessary; but the Sultan did not en- 
courage that idea, and accordingly, it 
was laid aside. On the 19th of Janu- 
ary, however, the Sultan asked us to 
take the step, and orders were sent to 
the Fleet to move to the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, to be ready when neces- 
sary ; and then we found things were in 
this state—on the one hand, the Russians 
were advancing with great rapidity on 
Gallipoli, and it seemed possible that 
they might direct their course towards 
this quarter. On the other hand, there 
was great alarm at Constantinople at 
the advance, and it was not impossible 
that tumults might have arisen in the 
town which would have endangered life 
and property. Under these circum- 
stances, for the sake of keeping the 
waterway open, and for the sake of 
protecting life and property at Constan- 
tinople if tumults should arise, we 
thought it right to direct the Fleet to 
proceed to the Dardanelles. We accord- 
ingly did so, communicating the fact to 
the Porte, and requesting the Sultan, 
whose invitation we considered to be still 
in force, would send the necessary per- 
mission to the Fleet. Accordingly, he 
sent a firman to admit the Fleet into the 
Dardanelles. The Fleet was ordered to 
sail for this purpose on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 23rd instant. On the follow- 
ing day, I came down here for the pur- 
pose of giving Notice of the Vote which 
I am now about to move. At that time 
we knew no more than we had known 
for a long time past, of what was pro- 
ceeding with regard to the negotiations, 
and we still supposed that those nego- 
tiations were entirely hanging fire, and 
that it was impossible to say how long 
the delay, which had now lasted some- 
thing between three and four weeks, 
might be prolonged, and what might 
occur in the meanwhile. It was, there- 
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fore, with a view to protect those interests 
in the meanwhile that we felt ourselves 
in a position which required us to take 
that step with regard to the Fleet; and it 
was under that view, among other con- 
siderations, that I came down and gave 
Notice of this Vote. But the same even- 
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ing, and late that evening, we received 
a telegram which was not altogether of 
an authentic character, and which has 
proved in some particulars not to be en- 
tirely accurate, from our Ambassador at 
Constantinople. It contained the terms 
of peace as far as he had been able to 
ascertain them. They were to this effect 
—A pecuniary indemnity; a guarantee 
from Turkey for payment of the indem- 
nity in the shape of territory in the east of 
Armenia, including Batoum, Kars, and 
Ardahan; the fortificationsof Erzeroum to 
be destroyed ; Roumazia to be declared 
independent; andso forth. Finally, the 
question of the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles to be settled, as the telegram to 
us said, between the Congress and the 
Emperor of Russia. ‘‘Such,” said our 
Ambassador, “‘ are the conditions which 
are proposed,” and such was the mes- 
sage as it came to us; and it was en- 
tirely in accordance with the expecta- 
tions which we had been led to form— 
that this question of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus would be reserved 
by Russia for discussion between the 
European Powers generally, and would 
not be made a matter of separate 
discussion between Russia and Turkey. 
It appeared afterwards, however, that 
there was an incorrect transmission in 
the telegram, and it was corrected the 
following day ; when it appeared that 
the question was to be settled not 
between the Congress and the Emperor, 
but between the Sultan and the Emperor 
of Russia. That was entirely in accord- 
ance with what we now understand to be 
the aim of the Russian proposals. We 
have received from other quarters more 
or less information which throws some 
light upon it, and I believe I may state 
now without the slightest doubt—indeed, 
I state it on my own personal authority 
—that I know that the intention of the 
Russian proposal was that the question of 
the Straits—that the ulterior settlement 
for safeguarding the rights and interests 
of Russia in the Straits should be an 
understanding to be arrived at separately 
between Russia and the Porte; not, 
of course, excluding—because Russia 
could not exclude—the Powers from 
consequently discussing the settlement 
of those terms; but as between those two 
Powers, providing a separate arrange- 
ment could be made. So that the result 
would be that whenever we come to the 
discussion—whether in a Conference or 
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Congress—the Porte, if her Representa- 
tives were admitted, would be precluded 
from taking an independent part in the 
discussion, and would be bound to give 
her voice in the way she had already 
agreed to do with Russia. That is a 
danger which we have always thought 
ought to be guarded against. But, as 
I say, the only communication which 
had been made to us having been re- 
ceived here in the form in which it came 
to us—namely, that the arrangement 
was to be made between the Congress 
and the Emperor, and not between the 
Sultan and the Emperor—we took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter; and under- 
standing from the form of the telegram, 
that the Porte had accepted, or was 
ready to accept, these terms of peace, we 
considered that our sending up the 
Fleet was no longer necessary; because 
if the Porte had accepted the terms of 
peace on the basis of the armistice, it 
was, of course, to be presumed that 
there would be no further advance of 
Russia against Constantinople, and that 
there would be no danger of the tumults 
we had apprehended. And if the ques- 
tion of the navigation of the Straits was 
to be reserved for the consideration of a 
Congress, there was not the occasion 
which we had before imagined for the 
Fleet to go in and keep the waterway ; 
and it was for that reason that we sent 
a counter-telegram, by which the Fleet, 
which had been ordered to call for orders 
at the entrance of the Dardanelles, was 
stopped, and returned from the point it 
hadreached. That is the history which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Renfrew, I believe, wishes 
me to explain to the House; and it 
explains the ground on which that 
rather unintelligible movement was 
made. I hope I have made the mean- 
ing as well as the order of it clear to 
the House. Although we knew it was 
a strong step, and one capable of being 
misunderstood and misrepresented, still 
it was a step which, under tho cireum- 
stances, as we then understood them, we 
felt bound to take in order to preserve 
those interests which are not our own 
merely, but which are European also, 
and inorder to prevent the effusion of 
blood and loss of property which might 
have been consequent on a further 
Russian advance. But when we be- 
lieved that the necessity for such a step 
had passed away, when we found that 
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the terms of peace had been practi- 
cally accepted, and when we found our- 
selves coming after everything had been 
settled, we gladly and most readily 
recalled the Fleet which had been 
despatched. The Sultan had given an 
order, the firman was there, and the 
Fleet had entered the Dardanelles ; but 
on receiving the order of recall, the Fleet 
returned to the outside of the Straits. 
It has been said—and it is one of the 
errors which have been much dwelt upon 
of late among the public—that we re- 
called the Fleet because we understood 
that satisfactory terms of peace had been 
offered by Russia and accepted by 
Turkey, and the question was asked— 
“If we had ourselves felt that the terms 
of peace were satisfactory, and that 
the necessity of sending the Fleet had 
so passed away, how could it be con- 
sistent with that view to persevere in 
moving the Vote which we are about 
to ask for to-night? ’’ Sir, the two cases 
rest upon different grounds. The ques- 
tion of sending up the Fleet for the pur- 
pose of keeping the waterway, and of pro- 
tecting life and property at a particular 
place was a question of the moment ; the 
question of the attitude which Eng- 
land has to take in the Council of 
Nations which must shortly be expected 
is not a question of the moment. It 
is a question whether we are or are 
not to go into that Conference armed 
with the strength of a united nation, 
and whether we are or not to be able to 
speak with the voice of England as that 
voice ought to be heard. We heara 
great deal that is very painful to hear 
with regard to the position—and, as 
some will have you believe, the 
humiliated and degraded position—of 
England. I believe myself that all 
this language is false—that it is as 
mischievous as it is false. England is 
not a weak country. I would challenge 
a comparison between the strength of 
England, and the strength of any other 
country you like to name; try it by 
what tests you please, and I say this, 
that England will come out second to 
none. There are points of weakness, 
no doubt in England; but we have 
great wealth, we have a great and well- 
appointed Navy, and we have a small 
but very well-appointed Army—an Army 
capable of ee and rapid movements, 
and of quick and easy increase ; we have 
positions which are of the utmost im- 
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portance ; but, above all, we have the 
support of a people who are by consti- 
tution and temperament the lovers of © 
freedom, the supporters of all that is 
noble, and who are ready at any time 
to shed their blood and expend their 
treasure in any cause they believe to be 
right. It is not because land fre- 
quently desires peace rather than war; 
it is not because England is slow to 
draw the sword, and is quick to discover 
any other means of advancing the in- 
terests of which she has the charge, 
that anyone is to be allowed to suppose 
either that England has no strength, or 
that she is afraid to use the strength 
she has. My belief is that, if put to 
the test, and roused as we might be, 
our strength would be found as great or 
greater in proportion now than it has 
beeninformer times. But, Sir, I foelthere 
are certain sources of weakness which 
we must not conceal. It is a great 
source of weakness that we should have 
among us those who perpetually go 
about decrying and making light of the 
power and the spirit of the country. I 
am not one of those who attach great 
importance to what is called prestige, or 
who would go and engage in the ex- 
penditure of blood and of treasure for 
the mere purpose of keeping up the 
glory of the country; but what I think 
is even worse than the attempt by such 
means to increase and maintain a false 
prestige is the deliberate attempt to 
damage and destroy the proper prestige 
of the country. I venture to say that 
if by courses such as those we see on 
the part of some who ought, I think, to 
know better—if, by the course taken by 
such persons, England should be by de- 
grees forced into a position which she 
would at once feel in her inmost heart 
to be a position of real humiliation—if 
England should once believe that she is 
affronted and her interests really and 
seriously attacked, depend upon it there 
would be a re-action from that feeling 
which would require that the humilia- 
tion should be wiped out, and wiped out 
in a manner we pate all regret. It is 
not the cause of peace that is promoted 
by language of such description. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] It is not the cause 
of peace that is promoted, if you are 
perpetually telling everyone that your 
country is afraid to go to war—[‘‘No, 
no!” |—that she is too weak to go to 
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war. [‘ Hear, hear!”] [An hon. 
MemBER: Name!] I most respect- 
fully decline to give names; but I 
would say this—that I rejoice to hear 
from the expression that I gather from 
all quarters of the House, including 
that from which the rather indignant 
ery of ‘‘ Name!” proceeds, that I am 
expressing the sentiments, not of a 
Party, but of the House of Commons. 
It is that that we wish to ascertain. 
We wish it to go forth clearly to foreign 
countries that on one point, at all events, 
there are no differences of opinion. 
There may be differences of opinion 
as to whether this course or that course 
is the right one to take—there may be 
differences of opinion as to whether 
this interest or that interest is worth 
the expenditure of blood and treasure; 
but as to this I venture to say there 
is no difference—there is no difference 
among Englishmen that when they 
are satisfied as to the cause, and when 
they are satisfied of the importance, 
of entering into war—the hand of Eng- 
land is not shortened, and the heart 
of England has not grown timid. I do 
not desire, Sir, to pursue language of 
this kind; but I am glad I have strayed 
for a few moments into the few sentences 
which seem to have evoked so general 
an expression of opinion—an expression 
which, I venture to say, will be heard 
and do good far beyond the walls of 
this House. I will resume my argu- 
ment only to say that if this is the posi- 
tion of England—if this be the real feel- 
ing, if this is the mind and wish of the 
English people—let us, then, when we 
go into the Council of Nations, be in 
a position to show that it is so. We are 
asked—‘‘ Why are you asking for this 
Vote ; what is the object you are going 
to apply it to?” Sir, we ask for this 
money, not necessarily that that money 
or the greater part of it should be ex- 
— at all, provided you give us free 
eave and authority to expend it if we 
think it necessary. We have shown, I 
think, by our conduct that we have not 
been disposed, though the accusation 
has from time to time been made against 
us, to lead the country into a war from 
which the country would have shrunk— 
shrunk not from the fear of danger it 
might have led to; but because it would 
have been a war into which they could 
not enter with a clear conscience. But 
we desire that if you believe the sin- 
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cerity with which we ask your assistance, 
you should show your confidence in us 
by enabling us to use the force of Eng- 
land if the force of England it should 
become necessary to use. As I have 
said, the strength and power of England 
is as great as it ever was, and will stand 
comparison with the strength of any 
other Power. But you must bear in 
mind that the strength of England can 
only be measured by the power you 
have to make use of it. Where is the 
weakness of England? The weakness 
of England is, no doubt, in the great 
extent of her Dominions. If the great 
British Empire were concentrated, as 
the Empires of Russia, Germany, and 
France are concentrated, no doubt every- 
one would at once see the immense 
strength and power which that Empire 
would possess; but, in the long com- 
munications we have to guard, in the 
necessity we have to look after the se- 
curity of our line of communication with 
our distant Colonies, it is, of course, rather 
upon our Fleet than our Army we must 
rely; it. is upon our naval superiority, 
our maritime ascendancy, we must place 
our trust; and it is because of our great 
anxiety lest the changes that are taking 
place, or that may take place, in the 
East of Europe may endanger our mari- 
time communications, and may make 
it necessary to spend larger sums in the 
maintenance and protection of our line 
of communications, that we are desirous 
of taking precautions for their proper 
security. We have, as I have already 
already said, a well-appointed, though a 
small Land Force. That Force could 
never be of use, unless there should be 
the means of moving it as required. 
Everybody knows that as well as we do. 
Everybody knows also that, although 
we have brave men at home, who could, 
in concert with our Navy, protect those 
interests to which I have referred, unless 
you are able to place that Force wherever 
it may be required it would be of no 
avail. Everybody also knows this—that 
unless you have the support of the Par- 
liament and the country of England you 
have no means of supporting with energy 
and vigour anything you undertake. 
Now, we are shortly, no doubt, to be 
= to the great settlement that must 

efore long be attempted. It is desir- 
able—we consider and believe it essen- 
tial—that in entering into this Council 
we should be able to speak with the 
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firm voice that will belong to those 
who not only represent a free and great 
and wealthy nation, but represent a 
nation that has confidence in them, 
and which will support them in what- 
ever steps it might bp necessary for them 
to take—we desire that we shall be 
armed by you with the means of so going 
into these negotiations. We go, we 
should propose to go, with no desire 
whatever of using force; it is not for 
that we ask it at all, but we desire to go 
armed with this, which would be, not only 
a Vote of Credit, but a Vote of Confidence, 
entitling us to speak as we should wish 
to speak in the ooolle of Europe. If 
you decline to place that confidence in 
us, well and good; it is for you to say. 
We must accept your decision, but under 
the circumstances it would be impossible 
we could administer matters of so much 
importance any longer. We ask you to 
give us this Vote which we now demand 
with full confidence that we will not 
make a bad use of the trust you repose 
in us, and we ask you to give it to us in 
the full assurance that such a step on 
your part will not lead to the danger of 
war; but, on the contrary, will be the 
wisest and most efficient step you can 
take for the maintenance of peace. I 
am tempted before I sit down to repeat 
in this House a few words which I heard 
this morning from a foreigner of dis- 
tinction—one who is not likely to take 
an unfriendly view towards Russia in 
this matter. He said—‘‘I think what 
you are about to do this evening is a 
wise action and one that will be advan- 
tageous for the interests of Europe. We 
all want to be taught the lesson of 
prudence, and no one will be listened to 
unless he is strong.” The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by formally moving 
the Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,000,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the Ordinary 
Grants of Parliament, towards defraying the 
Expenses which may be incurred, during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1878, in 
increasing the efficiency of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Services at the present crisis of the War 
between Russia and Turkey.” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I need not say, Sir, I do not rise tomake 
any observations on the statement which 
has just been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I think the arrangement 
which was made at an earlier period of 
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the evening is a convenient one, and 
that any discussion which takes place 
had better be confined to matters of ex- 
planation; which, however, from the 
very clear statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I think will be hardly neces- 
sary. I rise for the purpose of making 
an appeal to the right hon. Gentleman. 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say he was anxious that the debate 
should be resumed to-morrow. Now, I 
was not willing to make any protest 
against that proposal at the time; and, 
in fact, the other day, when I had some 
conversation with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, I said that if money were 
urgently wanted for the necessities of 
the Services, it would no doubt be better 
perhaps that the question should be 
decided without delay, and that we 
should proceed at once to a discussion of 
the proposals of the Government. But 
the statement which has just been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, based as 
it is upon Papers which he has read 
and which are upon the Table, but 
not in the hands of Members, has 
put the matter, I think, in a totally 
different position. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has very frankly stated to the 
House, what was apparent to everyone 
in the course of his speech, that the 
Vote which has just been proposed is the 
form in which the Government have 
decided to ask this House to pass a Vote 
of Confidence in them. That Vote of 
Confidence is based not only upon the 
declaration now made by the Govern- 
ment, but also upon their past conduct 
in various particulars, which have only 
now for the first time been unfolded to 
the knowledge of the House. The Papers 
which the right hon. Gentleman read do 
not appear to be voluminous; but still, 
if we are asked to pass a Vote of Con- 
fidence—a Vote of Confidence in this 
form, and based upon these Papers—in 
Her Majesty’s Government, I think it is 
only respectful to Parliament that Par- 
liament should have an opportunity of 
deliberating for more than one or two 
hours upon the real nature of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I cannot conceive that the public service 
would suffer if even we should all agree 
that this discussion should not be pro- 
ceeded with before Thursday. I cannot 
but think that, upon reflection, Her 
Majesty’s Government will see that this, 
even to themselves, will be the most 
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satisfactory course. Surely it would not 
be satisfactory to the Government to 
obtain a Vote of Confidence from this 
House based on an ex parte statement 
and imperfectly considered Papers? If 
they require a Vote of Confidence, they 
-require a Vote of Confidence which is 
given deliberately and after full con- 
sideration. I cannot, therefore, but think 
that the course I suggest is so reasonable 
that he will recognize the necessity of 
agreeing to it. 

Mrz. JOHN BRIGHT : Following the 
example of the noble Lord, I will not 
now enter into a discussion of the very 
serious question before us; but I want 
to put a Question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I did not wish to interfere with 
the course of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, although I was much tempted to 
ask for a particular explanation, and I 
hope he will be able to give it. He 
stated that the Government sent the 
Fleet into the Dardanelles with two 
views. One was to keep open the water- 


way—I do not very well understand that 
—and the other was to prevent tumults, 
disorders, and perhaps great loss of life 
which might possibly occur at Constanti- 
nople during the excitement in that city 


under the impression that the Russian 
Armies were near. But I want to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, at 
the time when a communication was 
made to the Sultan that the Fleet was 
going into the Dardanelles, and that the 
English Government wished it to go 
there, any communication of a like 
character was made to the Russian Go- 
vernment? I ask the Question because 
it appears to me, if the object of sending 
the Fleet there was only that which the 
right hon. Gentleman explained to the 
Committee, that the Russian Govern- 
ment, in all probability, would have 
been quite willing to concur in that ar- 
rangement. No doubt the Russian Go- 
vernment is just as anxious as our 
Government is—and I believe both Go- 
vernments are equally anxious on that 
point—that there should be no tumult, 
or disorder, or sacrifice of life in Con- 
stantinople. The right hon. Gentleman 
will see that there is no reason why the 
Russian Government should not concur 
in that step ; and, if that had been done, 
it would not have been in any degree a 
menace, nor would it have produced the 
excitement which has unfortunately been 
caused by it in this country. Another 
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meg is this—I gather from the right 
on. Gentleman’s observations that it is 
intended that this Vote, if it be con- 
sented to by this House, is not to be 
expended for the purpose of interfering 
by any military force in the contest be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. That, I 
think, is to be understood. If that be 
the case, then I should like to have a 
fair explanation whether it is necessary 
that England should go with shotted 
cannon and revolvers into a considera- 
tion of this great question with thé 
Plenipotentiaries of the various Powers 
in the Conference which is intended to 
be held. I think -we have a right to 
know that. I am not now objecting to 
the Vote, or advising the Committee as 
to its duty with regard to it ; but I think 
we have a right—and the people of 
this country have a right—to know 
clearly and distinctly what are the real 
and ultimate objects of the Government 
in the proposition they have submitted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I only wish 
—or at least I principally wish—to add 
one very easy, and as I think simple 
Question to the Questions put by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham. It relates to point of 
interest on which I heard with surprise 
what fell from my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
enumeration of and his comments upon 
the presumed, or I may say the pro- 
posed, bases of peace. He said he had 
heard a rumour that there was to be a 
Prince of Bulgaria, to be chosen by the 
Emperor of Russia. I certain'y listened 
with great surprise to that statement. 
Would my right hon. Friend kindly tell 
us what source that rumour came from ? 
Was it transmitted home from Constanti- 
nople? I am very desirous of having 
in my hands the best possible means of 
putting a fair value on the rumour; and 
if I learn that it was sent home from 
Constantinople, I shall know pretty well 
what it is worth. With regard to the 
question raised by my noble Friend, I 
would venture to say one word in sup- 
port of what has fallen from him. I 
came down to the House under the im- 
pression that we were to be asked simply 
for a military Vote, based on considera- 
tions connected with military subjects, 
and I own that I was entirely prepared 
to have gone forward with the debate 
to-night on that issue. But my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer has himself greatly widened the 
area of the debate. He asks for this 
Vote as a Vote of Confidence in the Go- 
vernment, and as a Vote of Confidence 
in the Government on the ground of the 
conduct of the Government in relation 
to this Turkish question all along. Well, 
Sir, it is a serious matter, even with 
respect to the length of the debate—and 
it is an extremely serious matter in other 
points of view—for us to determine how 
far it is necessary for us to enter upon 
that wider ground ; and I put it strongly 
to my right hon. Friend that, if we are 
to be challenged to a debate the ground 
of which is to rest ultimately on our opi- 
nion respecting the conduct of the Go- 
vernment during the long and com- 
plicated transactions of the last two 
years and a half, we ought not to be 
so challenged at 24 hours’ Notice. Ido 
not speak of it as a question of conveni- 
ence or inconvenience, but upon much 
higher considerations. I think he will 
feel that my noble Friend’s appeal is a 
just and reasonable one. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU*: Mr. 
Raikes—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has not, I think, treated the 
House quite fairly in making this Vote 
of Oredit a ‘‘ Vote of Confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government.” I am 
ready to vote as much money as the re- 
sponsible Advisers of Her Majesty think 
it right to ask, and to vote it without 
delay, for defending the honour and 
the rights of Great Britain. But I am 
not prepared to endorse all the past acts 
of the Government, nor to express my 
entire confidence in them for the future. 
I will go farther than this, and say 
that I consider the whole House is 
pledged, by the Address on the Queen’s 
Speech, to vote these Supplies at once. 
The words in the Address, which the 
House unanimously passed, were 
these— 


“We thank your Majesty for informing us 
. . . that your Majesty cannot be blind to the 
fact that, should hostilities be unfortunately 
prolonged, some unexpected occurrence may 
render it incumbent upon your Majesty to adopt 
measures of precaution; that such measures 
could not be effectually taken without adequate 
preparation ; and that your Majesty trusts to 
the liberality of Parliament to supply the means 
which may be required for that purpose.” 


By voting that paragraph, Parliament 
committed itself to three things—First, 
to the possible necessity of armed inter- 
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vention, by Great Britain, in the East ; 
secondly, to the Ministerial announce- 
ment that the Vote of Credit would be 
asked for before the unexpected ne- 
cessity should arise, because the object 
of the Vote was stated as being to make 
‘preparation’ and to ‘‘ take measures 
of precaution’? against an unexpected 
danger ; and, thirdly, to the expressed 
intention of the Government to act motu 
proprio, and without consulting Parlia- 
ment, whenever they should deem it ne- 
cessary to take precautions against such a 
danger. I am, therefore, ready to grant 
the necessary Supplies to Her Majesty 
for that object. But I am not ready to 
pass a Vote of Confidence in the present 
Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer concluded his speech by 
asking for a Vote of Confidence ; but he 
began it with very numerous assertions 
of ignorance; such as that ‘‘he had no 
positive informanion”; that he was 
“ignorant of the bases of peace”; 
that ‘“‘he did not know whether the 
bases had been agreed to by the Porte” ; 
that ‘he was not aware whether an 
armistice had been signed”; that ‘‘he 
had no official communications from 
either Russia or Turkey upon the sub- 
ject’’; and so forth. Yet he calls upon 
the House to place confidence in such a 
Government! To me, the concealment 
of all these negotiations from the 
British Government reveals the con- 
tempt in which we are held by Russia, 
and by all Europe; and the irritation 
and hatred which our conduct has en- 
gendered in every Mahommedan breast. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer men- 
tioned the ‘‘ protracted negotiations ” 
and the ‘‘unaccountable delays” in com- 
mencing and carrying on the negotia- 
tions for peace; and he attempted to 
assign causes for those delays. Itseems 
to me that he has omitted all explicit 
mention of the one true cause—although, 
indeed, it appeared to crop up con- 
tinually throughout his speech—I mean 
the intention of Russia to force Turkey 
to make a separate peace, and an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
Russia. If anyone were to put himself 
in the place of Russia, and to ask him- 
self how he would set about obtaining 
this end, he would at once see that he 
must manage to delay and prolong ne- 

otiations, which he must inaugurate 
owt the Commanders-in-Chief ; that 
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vancing towards strategic points; and 
that he must convince Turkey that she is 
abandoned by all Europe, and will never 
receive assistance from any Power. 
That would be the only method for 
forcing Turkey into a close alliance. 
Let us now consider what did really 
occur. On January 4, Lord Derby 


wrote a despatch (No. 16), in which, 
while allowing the distinction between 
an armistice and a peace, he said— 


‘*Tt is clearly indispensable that the condi- 
tions on which it is to be granted should be dis- 
cussed between the two belligerent Govern- 
ments, and not between the generals in 
command.” 

On January 8, he wrote (No. 22), that 
as the generals had received their in- 
structions to negotiate—which they had 
not—the essential conditions had ‘‘ been 
practically fulfilled.” It was not until 
the 11th, he learned that Prince Gort- 
chakoff had not telegraphed the instruc- 
tions, but had sent them by a courier— 
who would be a fortnight on the road— 
doubtless in order to create delay. But 
on the 10th, the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief, the Grand Duke Nicholas, an- 
nounced (No. 32) that ‘‘ the negotiations 
can only take place directly’’ between 
himself and the Turkish Commander, 
and that bases for a Treaty of Peace 
must first be signed before the negotia- 
tions could begin concerning an armis- 
tice. In the case of Servia, last year, 
and in every other case that I know of, 
an armistice was brought about asa step 
towards negotiations for a peace. In 
this case it was not so, for an armistice 
was not desired; seeing that Russia in- 
tended that her troops should advance 
behind the screen of protracted negotia- 
tions. Lest, however, England should 
regard that advance on Constantinople 
as a casus belli—for the Home Secretary, 
in May last in this House, said that ‘‘ an 
attack or approach on” Constantinople 
should be considered as an infraction of 
a British interest, which we were bound 
to defend—lest we should move, Russia 
actually gave us notice on January 9th, 
saying that there were two conditions 
antecedent to negotiations—(1) That 
‘the Russian armies should advance” 
—she gave us notice, so that we should 
not afterwards make it a casus belli ; and 
(2) That ‘‘the Turks should beconvinced”’ 
that England will, on no condition, give 
them any assistance. On the 12th, Lord 
Derby wrote (No. 37) to the Porte to 
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‘convince her” most positively that no 
help was to be expected from England, 
and that England would not even act as 
a mediator, because Russia did not wish 
it. With regard to the advance of the 
Russian Armies, no despatch demanding 
explanation was ever written by Lord 
Derby—so said the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs the other night. How 
did the negotiations commence? The 
first thing the Russian Commander 
exacted was a free entrance for his 
troops into Adrianople ; after which he 
said he would commence the negotia- 
tions. This was granted; and the Rus- 
sians entered Adrianople, and at once 
advanced farther towards Constantinople, 
as well as towards Gallipoli—the Gibral- 
tar of the Levant. Lest there should be 
any mistake as to the intention of the 
Russians, we were informed by telegram 
on January 22nd, that the Russian Am- 
bassador at Vienna, M. de Novikoff, had 
endeavoured to calm the fears of the 
Austrian Government, by informing them 
that, although it was intended that the 
Russian Armies should occupy Constan- 
tinople, yet that the occupation should 
be but temporary. Delays, the ‘“ unac- 
countable delays,” in negotiation, then 
took place, during which the rapid and 
unceasing advance of the Russian Armies 
was maintained ; and the conviction was, 
in the meanwhile, forced upon the minds 
of the Turks, that they must cease to 
look for any help from England. These 
steps which were taken wers the very 
means which would be used in order to 
force the Porte to make a separate peace, 
and an offensive and defensive alliance 
between Russia and Islam, against Eng- 
land. Russia says to Turkey, as it were 
—‘‘See! all your friends have aban- 
doned you; you can hope for nothing 
from them; all your strong places are 
now in my hands, and you are completely 
in my power; resist me further, and I 
will crush you entirely; but if, on the 
other hand, you will join with me in 
alliance, I will give you the protection 
which Europe has denied; 1 will be- 
friend you, and you shall aggrandize 
yourself in Persia, and extend yourself 
even to Hindostan; and I will always 
help you; and, between us, we shall 
rule the world, crushing the nations of 
the West, who have so meanly aban- 
doned you.”’ This evening we have, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, been 
told the heads of this separate peace ; 
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and every — one of them is fatal to 
the power of England. These heads 
were first made known on January 25th. 
The first head which he mentioned was 
“the autonomy of Bulgaria, after the 
model of Servia ’—of Servia, for whose 
good behaviour we became surety in 
1867, when we persuaded Turkey to 
give up to her the Turkish forts. What 
did Servia do? Servia made a rebellion 
and levied war against her Suzerain in 
1876; and then we saved her from de- 
struction, and obtained for her a peace 
on the principle of the status quo, again 
becoming surety for her good behaviour. 
Within the year she again played false, 
and levied war on her generous Suze- 
rain. Now, after this model, we are 
asked to create a Bulgarian State, which 
shall include the southern slopes of the 
Balkans—the last defence of Constanti- 
nople—as well as a port on the sea! 
This State is, moreover, to be ruled by a 
Prince selected by the Ozar. This head 
of peace undoubtedly means that Russia 
shall have the power to swoop down and 
seize Constantinople at any moment 
which may suit her. The second head 
was ‘‘ the Independence of Roumania;” 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to think that such a provision 
could not be objected to by anyone. 
Let us look into it. There are only two 
Powers on the Black Sea—Russia and 
Turkey; Turkey with a powerful Fleet, 
and Russia without a Fleet. As soon as 
a war breaks out, the whole commerce 
of Southern Russia is destroyed by the 
ships of Turkey, and she loses the sinews 
of war without having the power to pre- 
vent it; for your Declaration of Paris 
cannot be made to apply to such a case. 
But constitute au independent State on 
the Black Sea, and Turkey can no longer 
stop the trade of Southern Russia as 
long as the Declaration of Paris is re- 
cognized ; for all the Russian trade will 
flow through Roumania—which will re- 
main at peace for the purpose—and be 
covered by the neutral flag of Roumania. 
The third head was ‘“ the freedom of the 
Dardanelles.”’ For this, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer invented a euphemistic 
expression, and he called it ‘‘a safe- 
guard for the rights of Russia in the 
Dardanelles.”” [The CHancEextor of the 
Excurequer: It was Schouvaloff’s ex- 
pression.] Schouvaloff’'s? I do not 
wonder ; every Russian Ambassador is 
a great master of phrases, a weaver of 
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euphemistic expressions, an inventor of 
fallacies and amphibologies, to delude 
the million. But what right has Russia 
in the Dardanelles? Under the Treaty 
of 1856 Russia bound herself not to keep 
any ships of war in the Black Sea, ex- 
cept a few light ships for police pur- 
oses in the Black Sea. She chose to 
eclare herself free from that Treaty in 
1870, and Austria and Italy advised our 
Government to resist it by war, promising 
us their active alliance; even France, 
who was at war with Prussia, promised 
us her Fleet if we would resist. But 
England feared, because Bismarck 
threatened, although Prussia had her 
hands full with the French War. In 
1871, however, Russia again bound her- 
self by the Treaty of London. If, then, 
Russia has no right to ships in the Black 
Sea, what right has she to an egress for 
ships from the Black Sea? Why does 
she even want it? She has nothing to 
defend in the Mediterranean; it must 
be for purposes of attack. Or, rather, 
the purpose is, probably, to anchor in 
front of Constantinople, without warn- 
ing, and compel submission. This head, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, is 
to be settled between the Sultan pros- 
trate and the Czar triumphant—as an 
article of the separate peace and offen- 
sive and defensive alliance of which I 
have spoken. The Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. Hardy) said at Edinburgh 
that we shall never recognize a separate 
eace between the Ozar and the Sultan. 
ho will care whether we do or not? 
We shall not fight about it, as we shall, 
henceforth, have to fight both the Turkish 
Fleet and Russian Armies. What, then, 
shall we do? ‘‘ We shall hold a Con- 
ference,’’ said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. What? Have you forgot- 
ten the Conference of last winter ? Was 
that so successful that you can wish for 
another? Did that so cover you with 
glory that you have appetite for another? 
Was not every basis on which the hold- 
ing of a Conference was agreed to shame- 
lessly violated as soon as it met? Were 
not law, and right, and Treaties set 
aside by it? Was not your policy 
of non-interference set at nought by 
it? Were you not cajoled, bam- 
boozled, outwitted, and befooled enough 
at that Conference without wish- 
ing for another? But Russia is not 
thinking of a Conference; she is aiming 
at a separate peace, and an offensive and 
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defensive alliance between herself and 
Turkey. On January 22nd we learned 
a confirmation of the assertion that 
Russia had ordered, in Germany, 41 
torpedo boats for service in the Baltic. 
Are these for a Oonference and for 

ace? On January 26th we were in- 
Saeed that the Cabinets of Copenhagen 
and Stockholm had appealed to our Go- 
vernment, saying that Russia and Ger- 
many were preparing to seize the Sound 
and close the Baltic. Germany will, of 
course, take Holland, as well as Den- 
mark, and Russia may easily seize 
Sweden and Norway; and the two 
Powers will then threaten the shores of 
England. Then what will you do? Ap- 
peal to Treaties? Treaties in these days 
are waste paper, and you, yourselves, 
have ignored the obligation of Treaties. 
Perhaps the just retribution of Heaven 
is even now being prepared. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, there is 
a good deal in the suggestion of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) that the debate on the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer should be adjourned 
until Thursday next; because, whilst 
many of us, or, indeed, most of us, would 
be prepared to vote money in advance, 
yet the reading of those despatches, and 
the momentous issues which are raised 
by the point submitted to the House, 
render it desirable that the Government 
should cheerfully acquiesce in postponing 
the discussion until Thursday next. De- 
— upon it, if their policy is good, the 

overnment will lose nothing by the 
adjournment, and the House and the 
country will be quite as ready and will- 
ing to support them in the issues which 
have been raised as if these issues were 
brought on suddenly. However, my 
object in rising was rather to refer to a 
Question put to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright): He 
said— 

“T think that a very false impression would 
get about if we supposed that the money ask 
for would be for the purpose of going with 


shotted guns and revolvers into a Congress of 
Peace.” 


I feel sure that the House of Commons 
and the country will believe that the 
money which is now asked for will not 
be employed unless it is absolutely ne- 
cessary. They have stated as much. It 
is meant to be employed solely and only 
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if these interests are imperilled. But it 
certainly should not go forth to the 
country to-morrow morning, without 
an emphatic contradiction of such an 
insinuation, that the Government to- 
night have asked for money for the 
purpose—to use the expression of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham—of going with shotted 
guns and revolvers into a Congress of 
Peace. There is another point—one 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
—who, I think, misinterpreted the use of 
an expression of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He said that it was a Vote 
of Confidence as well as of Credit. Now, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did use 
those words; but I recollect exactly the 
same phrase being employed by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite when he 
asked for a grant of money during the 
war between France and Germany. He 
thenexpressed himself in terms, although, 
perhaps, not in words, very much as 
follows :—‘‘ Place in our hands that 
credit, and place confidence in us that 
we will only use it in the event of the 
interests of the Empire being imperilled ; 
place confidence in us in such a man- 
ner as to believe that we will employ 
it in the interests of the country.” 
I suppose I may be wrong; but my im- 
pression is that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer meant to say—‘‘ Grant us 
this money and place confidence in the 
Government that they will employ it 
only on a fitting and necessary occasion.”’ 
If, of course, a Vote of Confidence is to 
be passed in the policy of the Govern- 
ment that is a totally different question. 
But I think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not say that. He did not 
say it shall be a Vote of Confidence in 
the policy of the Government, but it 
shall be a Vote of Confidence in the Go- 
vernment as regards this particular grant 
of money; though I believe that if a 
Vote of Confidence in the policy of the 


ed | Government were wanted, it would be 


responded to by a very remarkable ma- 
jority. He asks for the £6,000,000, in 
my judgment, to enable the Government 
to show a bold front if it be necessary, 
and as a proof of the confidence of Par- 
liament that the money will be expended 
rightly and properly. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I hardly 
need say that I do not intend to follow 
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either my noble Friend behind me or 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Robert Peel) by any remarks upon the 
general question of the Supplementary 
Vote; but I understand that an arrange- 
ment or understanding was come to at 
the beginning of the evening that after 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been made we should report 
Progress and consider it on a future 
day; and I think hon. Members must 
now see that such a course is absolutely 
necessary, as we have not got the mate- 
rials before us upon which we can form an 
opinion. I merely rise to support the 
appeal of my noble Friend, seconded by 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, that we 
should not be asked to continue the dis- 
cussion to-morrow. The Government 
might have pleaded the immediate ne- 
cessity for action; but I understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not make 
any such appeal. He used the words 
that the despatch of the Fleet was a ques- 
tion of the moment. Undoubtedly it 
was, and the countermanding of the 
order was also a question of the moment. 
But he added that the question which he 
now brought before the Committee was 
the attitude which the Government 
should take in the Conference; but as 
the appointment of a Conference is not 
a matter of a day or two, we ought not 
to be asked for a decision before the 
materials are laid before us. I am not 
going into the question as to the exact 
interpretation to be placed upon the 
right hon. Gentleman’s closing words. 
I understood him to end with an appeal 
to the House—especially to Members on 
his own side—for a Vote of Confidence. 
But taking the interpretation placed 
upon these words by the right hon. 
Barenet opposite, there is, at all events, 
an appeal for a Vote of Confidence in 
the last acts of the Government. We do 
not know what they are. We have heard 
the right hon. Gentleman’s explanation 
of a part of them; but he referred to cer- 
tain despatches, and until these are be- 
fore us we can really form no opinion 
whatever either on the recent conduct 
of the Government, or upon the actual 
condition of the country as represented 
by the Government. Therefore, it does 


seem to me that the Government can 
hardly refuse to give us, at any rate, an 
a agers of looking at the Papers, in 
order that we may consider what steps 
I think it is hardly 


we should take. 
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necessary to enforce that a by re- 
— the right hon. Gentleman that 
my noble Friend asked for the Papers 
on Thursday, and it was understood 
that, if possible, they should be given on 
Friday. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
hoped the Government would be firm 
and not give way. If they did, every- 
body knew what would happen. Tho 
country would be agitated from one end 
to the other. 

Mrz. TREVELYAN said,. he hoped 
the hon. Member would remember that 
what was asked for was a Vote of Confi- 
dence, in whatever sense the words might 
be used. Thehon. Gentleman had hiscon- 
fidence ready made; but he and others 
had to pick their confidence with great 
difficulty out of the Papers which would 
be laid before them by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mz. LAING wished to know from 
the Government, seeing that the deci- 
sion of Wednesday last to send the Fleet 
through the Dardanelles must have been 
of the greatest importance, since it had 
led to the resignation or contemplated 
resignation of two Ministers, one of them 
no less a person than the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether our 
Admiral was instructed, should a Turkish 
force have retreated to Gallipoli and 
there been attacked by an advancing 
Russian force, to take part in the opera- 
tions in support of the Turks? 

Mr. ©. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
under ordinary circumstances it was diffi- 
cult to resist a demand for time to enable 
hon. Members on both sides of the House 
to read the Papers in order that they 
might make up their minds on an im- 
portant question. It would, no doubt, 
be in the recollection of the House that 
a certain number of hon. Members had 
declared in and out of the House that, 
under no circumstances, would they vote 
a shilling of money in connection with 
the contest between Turkey and Russia. 
His objection to delay was that by as- 
senting to it the Ministry would appear 
to the country to falter in their policy 
and to have some misgiving as to the 
purposes for which the present Vote was 
proposed. A habit had sprung up lately 
which, in his opinion, did not conduce to 
the dignity of the House or its proceed- 
ings—he alluded to the system of tele- 
graph wire pulling on questions on which 
its Members did not happen to be of 
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one mind. There was no one .in that 
House who had a greater respect than 
he had for the deliberate,- cool expres- 
sion of the opinion of the nation ; but he 
now protested, and always should pro- 
test, against degrading the Members of 
the House into the position of delegates, 
and against a system of what he might 
call wired-up agitation on a subject of 
the most extreme gravity, for the pur- 
pose of bringing pressure to bear upon 
them. He hoped the Government would 
hold on to.their course and take all the 
responsibility upon themselves. That 
the meetings got up in the country upon 
this question expressed the deliberate 
opinions of the people he denied, and he 
objected to be ruled by the mobocracy. 
Str WILLIAM HAROOURT: I am 
surprised to hear the hon. Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire denounc- 
ing public meetings. I saw a report of 
the speech of the hon. Member the other 
day—he had a St. James’s Hall of his 
own—which he had made at a great 
aristocratic society, presided over by a 
noble Duke, in which he spoke in favour 
of war. [Mr. ©. Brcxerr-Dentson : 
The hon. and learned Gentleman is quite 
incorrect.] I read the speech, and am 
therefore fully able to judge. I say that 
the speech and the meeting was to press 
upon the Government to enter upon the 
war, and the hon. Gentleman who has 
been denouncing public meetings in the 
country in favour of peace, was the man 
who went to St. James’s Hall to join in 
the agitation in favour of war. It was 
not an open meeting, but a select, social 
meeting, because neither he nor any 
other member of the War Party dare 
hold any such meeting. And now he 
has appealed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as a Member of the Conser- 
vative Party, to be in a hurry to get a 
Vote of Confidence in the Government of 
the country. They are going, then, by 
the advice of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, to snatch a 
verdict, because they cannot afford to 
postpone the discussion for a day in order 
to see whether public opinion would pro- 
nounce against it. I do not do injustice 
to the Government and his Party to sup- 
pose they will adopt so unworthy a sug- 
gestion. I will now address myself to 
something which deserves your consi- 
deration. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has put his case upon one very ma- 
terial matter. The great part of his 


Ur. C. Beckett-Denison 
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eech was occupied in the order of the 
British Fleet to enter the Dardanelles: 
I do not know whether it was an order 
or a revocation of the order—it might 
be both—but it was a serious matter, 
because the entry of the Fleet into the 
Dardanelles was an act of war. It was 
an act of war. I venture to say, there 
is no statesman or jurist in Europe who 
will deny that to enter into the territory 
or the territorial waters of the bellige- 
rents for the purpose of interfering with 
the acts of those belligerents is an act of 
war. I will not say whether it was a 
justifiable act on the part of the Govern- 
ment. We shall see, when we have the 
Papers before us, what justification 
there was for doing an act of war—an 
act of war which was ordered by the 
Government on Wednesday last. On 
Thursday they give Notice of the Vote 
in the House of Commons, which has 
been summoned three weeks before the 
usual time. They never told the House 
of Commons then that they had ordered 
the Fleet to the Dardanelles. That was 
on Thursday. The resolution was taken 
on Wednesday, The order was stand- 
ing at the time—the Fleet was actually 
sailing for the Dardanelles—at the time 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stood 
at that box and announced this Vote, 
and he never told the House of Com- 
mons they had done it. Now he asks 
us to place confidence in the Govern- 
ment for the future. There may be 
grounds in these Papers for asking that 
confidence. Hon. Gentlemen cpposite 
cheered very loudly when he said—‘ It 
is a monstrous thing that you don’t 
place confidence in the Government ; you 
ought all to do so on both sides.” Well, 
then, what a curious thing it is that two 
years’ old Colleagues don’t place that 
confidence in you. You ask us to place 
this confidence in you without Papers. 
You are quite right, because your Col- 
leagues, who did see the Papers, did not 
place confidence in you. tt is a most 
extraordinary demand for a hurried 
Vote of Confidence. Let us see the 
Papers and discuss them, and then let 
us see whether this Vote of Confidence 
is so well founded, and whether we shall 
be as much convinced as your Colleagues 
were that such confidence ought to be 
placed. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
the hon. and learned Member (Sir 





William Harcourt) seemed to have for- 
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gotten, when making an attack upon him, 
that the House was in Committee, and 
that an hon. Member so attacked had a 
right toreply. He was not disconcerted 
by anything which the hon. and learned 
Member had said of a personal nature. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that the meeting to which he had 
alluded was a packed meeting. (Sir 
Wir11am Harcourt: I did not say it 
was a ‘packed’ meeting.] The meet- 
ing in question was held for the purpose 
of hearing a lecture, which was given 
by a gentleman (Mr. Borthwick) well 
known and much respected in that 
House, in order to disseminate informa- 
tion on this subject. It fell unexpectedly 
to his lot to propose a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, and that was all. The 
hon. and learned Member had therefore 
gone out of his way to found a personal 
attack upon what he had said in pro- 
posing that vote of thanks. But a few 
days before, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself, addressing his constituents 
at Oxford, quoted one of the proverbs of 
Solomon. He was afraid that the hon. 
and learned Member was going to throw 
at their heads another proverb from the 
same authority, but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had spared them that inflic- 
tion. In his speech to his constituents, 
the hon. and learned Member said, if it 
came to be a question of interfering 
with the interests of England in regard 
to the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal, 
he, in his great goodness and superior 
wisdom, would permit one citizen of Ox- 
ford to shed his blood, but under no 
smaller circumstances would he permit 
him to do anything of the kind. The 
hon. and learned Member would have an 
opportunity a few days hence to put his 
promise to the test. He would like to 
know where the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man*would draw the line. Perhaps if 
the Suez Canal were attacked, he might 
go farther back and say—‘‘When one 
of the sources of the Nile is attacked I 
will permit it.”” The hon. and learned 
Member’s patriotism was to go down to 
the vanishing point ; and all that he did 
now—as he had done on every public 
occasion—was to embarrass and throw 
difficulties in the way of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to put a 
Question to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with regard to his answer to 
him (Mr. Childers) on Friday last. 
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He had asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman what the nature of the Vote 
would be; and the reply he re- 
ceived was that it would be simply a 
Supplementary Estimate for a large 
amount required for the service of the 
year 1877-8. The right hon. Gentleman 
also read certain words from what ap- 
peared to be the Estimate itself, as it 
would be laid upon the Table of the 
House. Those words contained no 
mention of a Vote of Credit; but they 
did contain a passage to the effect that 
the sum to be asked for would include 
the cost of the ‘further increase of the 
Land Forces.’ The Estimate in question 
had now been converted into a Vote of 
Credit, which would be apparently 
applicable to no particular year. It 
was now drawn something like the 
Votes of Credit for the Abyssinian and 
the Ashantee Expeditions, except that 
the word ‘‘ Estimate” did not appear in it 
anywhere. He therefore wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman— Was this to 
be a Supplementary Estimate for the 
current financial, year, so that any 
balance unpaid on the 31st of March 
would be surrendered to the Exchequer ; 
or was it to be a Vote of Credit avail- 
able in the coming year ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: With regard to the Question 
just put to me, it certainly is a point 
whether this ought to be a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, or a Vote of Credit, 
but this is the form of it— 


‘‘ Vote of Credit for the sum required beyond 
the ordinary Grants of Parliament towards de- 
fraying the Expenses which may be incurred 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1878, in increasing the efficiency of the 
Naval and Military Services at the present crisis 
of the War between Russia and Turkey.” 


That is the form of the Motion now in 
the Chairman’s hands. 

Mr. CHILDERS begged to repeat 
that, on Friday last, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer read distinctly from a 
Paper which he gave the House to un- 
derstand was to be a Supplementary 
Estimate; and the right hon. Gentleman 
said not one word about a Vote of Credit. 
The Paper since distributed among hon. 
Members stated nothing about Supple- 
mentary Estimates, but spoke only of a 
Vote of Credit; but the form was that of 
a statement explanatory of the Vote, no 
Estimate for which had been printed. 


U 
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The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the Vote provided for an increase of 
the Land Forces; and as there appeared 
no mention of them in the Paper that 
had been circulated, he asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Land Forces 
were to be increased ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: With regard to the last point, 
the omission of the number of men, I 
am not at this moment able to explain 
what exactly was done by the War 
Office, as to the striking out of these 
words. What is still included in the 
Vote is pay and staff allowances. There 
would, of course, be a separate Vote re- 
quired if men should be wanted; but I 
understand that the men will not be 
required at present, because there are 
men enough for a service for which they 
might be needed. With reference to the 
expression ‘‘ Vote of Oredit,”’ I have no 
doubt that this is properly so called. It 
states that it is a Vote of Credit to the 
31st March, 1878, and any balance is to 
go back into the Exchequer. I consulted 
the highest authority in the Treasury on 
such subjects, and he said—‘‘ You were 
wrong technically in describing it as a 
‘Supplementary Estimate ;’ you ought 
to have said ‘Vote of Credit.’ But, 
after all, it is only a technical difficulty.” 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
may rest assured that any portion of this 
sum of money not expended before the 
31st of March next is to be surrendered 
to the Exchequer. It is not to be, as 
some old Votes used to be, a Vote to go 
over the year and expire with the year. 
Several Questions have been put to me, 
to which I will give the best answer that 
Ican. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) asked 
where the rumour as to the possibility of 
a Russian Prince being put at the head 
of the Bulgarian Principality came from? 
Well, I only gave it as a rumour, and I 
was stating it to show the uncertainty 
which attaches to the terms of peace, as 
we have them, and to show that they 
are not definite enough to exclude such 
a possibility. I stated that I had heard 
many rumours. I should not have men- 
tioned a rumour if it had not been one 
that had sufficiently attracted my atten- 
tion; but I do not think it right or 
proper to say from whom it came, and I 
was arguing upon it, not asif it were 
areal argument against these terms of 
peace, but as a reason for our being 
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careful how we expressed our opinion 
with regard to them until we knew more 
definitely what the bases meant and 
covered. [Mr. Giapstonz: Did the 
rumour come from Constantinople?] I 
must decline to answer. I do not say it 
came from Constantinople. My right 
hon. Friend puts Questions in a way that 
many people do. He says—‘‘Now I 
am going to ask you about this. Is it or 
is it not so? Ifyou won’t answer me I 
shall know of course that it is so.’’ From 
the very ee to the end of my right 
hon. Friend’s catechism I beg to oppose 
an obstinate silence. There was a Ques- 
tion put by the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) as to 
whether, when we ordered the Fleet to go 
to the Dardanelles, any communication 
was made to the Russian Government? 
Well, no communication was made to 
any Government, because it was so 
very shortly afterwards countermanded 
—{ Laughter|—yes, because it was so 
soon countermanded—and I may answer 
both the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham and the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) upon that point by the same 
statement. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford complains that we came 
down to the House on Thursday and 
gave Notice of a Vote to-day without 
stating that we had already given this 
order to the Fleet. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham asks whether, at 
the same time that we gave the order, 
did we communicate to the Russian Go- 
vernment why we gave it? We did 
neither the one nor the other, and for 
this reason—that a movement of that 
sort could not be made unless precau- 
tions were taken to prevent any possi- 
bility of its being intercepted by infor- 
mation being prematurely disclosed ; 
but, as has already been stated—I think 
by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords—we had prepared a communica- 
tion to be made, not only to the Russian 
Government, but to all the Governments 
of Europe, as to the grounds upon which 
the Fleet was so sent; and I may also 
state upon this point that there is no 
doubt whatever as to the manner in 
which the Fleet was to be employed. In 
answer to the other Questions of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I will read 
the orders that were sent to Admiral 
Hornby on the 23rd. These were the 
orders— 
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“ Telegram sent to Admiral Hornby, 
“January 23, 1878. 
“ Most Secret. 
‘‘Sail at once for the Dardanelles, and pro- 
= with the Fleet now with you to Constanti- 
e. 
me You are to abstain from taking any part in 
the contest between Russia and Turkey ; but the 
water-way of the Straits is to be kept open, and 
in the event of tumult at Constantinople you 
are to protect life and property of British sub- 
jects. 
we Use your judgment in detaching such vessels 
as you may think necessary to preserve the water- 
way of the Dardanelles, but do not go above 
Constantinople. 

“Report your departure and communicate 
with Besika Bay for possible further orders, but 
do not wait if none are there. 

‘‘ Keep your destination absolutely secret.” 
Well, certainly it would not have been 
necessary to tell the Admiral to keep his 
destination absolutely secret if we had 
published it in this House. My noble 
Friend the Member for Westmeath 
(Lord Robert Montagu) asked me as toa 
separate peace between Russia and 
Turkey, and also with regard to certain 
proceedings of the Russian Government 
of which he has heard, but about which 
I am not in a position to give him any 
information. My noble Friend can form 
his own judgment upon them. I can 
only say that the whole gist of my argu- 
ment was that I presumed that a sepa- 
rate peace would be made between 
Russia and Turkey, and that that would 
render it necessary for us to be on our 
guard as to what effect it might have 
upon the interests of Europe. I have 
now answered most of the Questions 
which have been put tome; but there is 
one remark which I made, and which I 
must beg pardon of the Committee for 
having made in a manner which has led 
apparently to its being misunderstood. 

I had no intention whatever to describe 
this Vote of Credit as a general Vote of 
Confidence in the whole policy of the 
Government in connection with the war 
and the Turkish question. It would 
have been most unfair for me to do so; 
but what I wanted to do was this. It 
was possible, of course, that I: might 
have come forward and said—‘‘ We ask 
you for £6,000,000, which will be spent 
in such or such a way. We tell you 
precisely what purpose we want it for, 
and what is to be done with it;” but I 
came forward and said—‘ We do not ask 
for it on these terms ;, we ask for it in 
order that we may be able to go into 
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Conference and into negotiations with 
the force of England at our back.” 
“Oh,” the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham says, ‘‘ we are 
to vote loaded cannons and revolvers.” 
That is not the way in which such a pro- 
ceeding ought to be described. We ask 
for the strength of England; and I say 
if we are to be of any use in these Con- 
ferences, if the voice of England is to be 
heard, there must be some evidence, 
some outward and visible sign of our 
being possessed of the confidence of 
England in the course we must take. If 
we are to be told upon all occasions— 
‘‘Yes, it is all very well to say you 
insist upon such and such terms, and you 
object to such and such terms; but who 
are you? We must refer back to the 
other—the real—voice of England, 
which does not speak through you.” I 
say our position would be one which 
would be not only humiliating to our- 
selves but detrimental to the country, 
and that if you will not give us this with 
the amount of confidence which we ask 
you to show in asking you to give that 
money to dispense in the manner that 
we may think necessary, you had better 
not give it us at all. That is the point, 
and of course the House will bear in 
mind that it is impossible for us to take 
any steps of a*warlike or of an important 
character without its becoming speedily 
known in this country and in Parliament. 
You always have a check over us; but 
if you think we are not to be trusted, 
then I say the sooner we leave power in 
the hands of those who can be trusted 
the better. There is only one thing 
more, and that is when this debate is to 
be resumed. I had certainly hoped that 
when this proposal was made the Com- 
mittee would have been willing to go on 
with it at once, but the noble Lord sug- 
gested that a reasonable time should be 
given ; and I cannot deny that if there 
is a strong impression upon the part of 
those who wish to take part in the debate 
that they ought to have rather more time 
to examine the Papers that are laid 
upon the Table, it would be wrong in us 
to refuse to give it. As this is a point 
upon which we challenge the general 
confidence of the country, we shall con- 
sent to report Progress, and consider the 
matter further on Thursday. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 
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COUNTY ADMINISTRATION BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
need make no apology if he prefaced 
the introduction of the Bill, of which 
he had given Notice, by a few pre- 
liminary observations. As was well 
known, the idea of county financial ad- 
ministration was very different from 
what it was 20 or 25 yearsago. At that 
time the general feeling was simply that 
the ratepayers of the country had no ade- 
quate representation in the body that 
administered the financial affairs of the 
country—that was to say, the court of 
quarter sessions. It was not disputed 
that the magistrates who constituted 
that court discharged their duties 
honourably and well; and that, being 
themselves ratepayers, as well as owners 
of property, they had a large interest 
in the proper administration of the 
county finance. But it was at the 
same time felt—and it was true—that 
the great mass of the ratepayers had no 
sufficient representation on the court, 
and had no direct control over the in- 
crease or diminution of the expenditure 
for which they -had to provide. It was 
true that a very large part of the expen- 
diture of the county did not depend 
upon the discretion of the magistrates, 
or of the ratepayers, but was imposed 
and levied under express Acts of Parlia- 
ment. For this expenditure the magis- 
trates were in no way responsible; they 
did not originate it, and were no more 
than the agents of the legislation which 
imposed it, and consequently the collec- 
tion and expenditure of the county rate 
was to a great extent a matter of admi- 
nistrative necessity. Nevertheless, within 
the 20 years preceding the period to 
which he had alluded, there had arisen, 
not only a great increase of expenditure, 
but also a great increase of indebted- 
ness, in consequence of the establish- 
ment of the county police, the building 
of new prisons, and the requirements of 
the Pauper Lunatic Acts; and the dis- 
satisfaction which had arisen from 
these circumstances found expression in 
various Bills which were introduced into 
Parliament attempting to provide a 
more effectual system of regulating and 
administering the county finance. In 1852 
a right hon. Gentleman, then President 
of the Board of Trade, but no longer a 
Member of this House (Mr. Milner 
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Gibson), introduced a Bill for the regu- 
lation of county rates and expenditure, 
the principle of which was the establish- 
ment of a county financial board, to be 
composed half of ratepayers elected by 
Board of Guardians, and half of magis- 
trates elected by the court of quarter 
sessions. ‘This Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee, but was not after- 
wards proceeded with. Mr. Hodgkinson, 
the Member for Newark, in 1860, and 
Sir William Gallwey and Mr. Wyld, 
then Member for Bodmin, in 1868 in- 
troduced Bills dealing with the subject. 
In 1869 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) introduced a Bill which went 
no further than the first reading, and 
was then withdrawn. In the year 1871 
the measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen) was introduced, 
but not proceeded with, and since then 
no legislation on the subject had been 
attempted. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
thought there were good reasons why the 
proposals which were renewed from time 
to time in these Bills failed to command 
the assent of the public; because, from 
thetime when thisseriesof measures began 
—namely, 1852, downto the present time, 
no new functions had been given to tho 
magistrates, nor had any new burdens 
been thrown on the county rate. The 
policy of Parliament, on the contrary, 
had been to avoid any measure of that 
kind, and the uniform practice of suc- 
cessive Governments, and the recom- 
mendations of Committees of both 
Houses and of Royal Commissions had 
been, when new functions were required 
to be discharged in country districts, that 
these functions should be relegated to 
the Boards of Guardians. That had 
been now the practice for a good many 
years. The Guardian was, in the first 
instance, a parish officer; but afterwards 
became, by the Union Chargeability 
Act, the representative of a union. He 
was then required to construct the valua- 
tion lists of rateable property. He 
was afterwards required to exercise 
the functions of sanitary authority in 
the rural districts; and only the other 
day was suggested and matured the 
idea of making him an educational 
authority throughout the Kingdom. This 
being the case, we had nevertheless 
lately had a revival of the old feeling 
for a county board, and various views 
had been put forward with regard to it. 
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He would first of all notice a well-known 
expression of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), who said we 
wanted municipalities for counties. He 
quite agreed with this expression to a 
certain limited extent; it was a half 
truth of some importance, and, so far as 
it was true, he hoped the Bill now to 
be introduced would carry it into 
effect. As far as regarded the repre- 
sentation of the general interests and 
policy of counties; in that sense, no doubt 
the expression of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was strictly accurate. But what 
was the more material object of muni- 
cipalities? It was to provide for the 
population certain comforts and conve- 
niences which they could not provide for 
themselves, but which, as population 
grew, became necessities of existence— 
such as the scavenging, paving, and 
lighting of streets, the sewage of 
towns, the providing a gas and water 
supply for houses. But, as far as these 
duties required a municipal authority 
for their discharge, he must contend 
that they were already provided for 
by the rural sanitary authority. In the 
Public Health Act of 1875, which 
summed up and consolidated the pre- 
existing law, would be found a complete 
code of municipal management for the 
rural districts laid down in successive 
stages under the head of ‘ urban 
powers,” ‘‘ parochial committees,”’ and 
‘‘local board districts,’? and he must as- 
sure the House, in spite of the prejudice 
which had been thrown on it, that the 
institution of local boards was growing in 
favour in populous communities. The 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rath- 
bone) sometimes alluded to the estab- 
lishment of county boards as a sort of 
panacea for the existing wide-spread, 
disorder and confusion of area, as if by 
a stroke of the wand a county board 
would be able to turn chaos into order, 
or extravagance into thrift, and compli- 
cations into facilities ; but he could as- 
sure the House that if the local govern- 
ment of this country had become more 
or less confused to the eye of the out- 
ward spectator, it was known perfectly 
well what rights and liberties were 
given by these local institutions, and he 
doubted very much whether it was in 
the power of this or any government, or 
of any county board, to diminish or 
detract from the independence or the 
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nities, although, perhaps, their increase 
might be in future, to some extent, 
restricted. Now, he was as desirous 
as his hon. Friend that attention should 
be paid by the county authority to the 
condition of separate local areas within 
the counties, and he hoped to give suffi- 
cient place in the Bill for that function. 
He also hoped to improve the financial 
powers of the local authorities, and that 
economy might be the result. He 
thought the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) had been misled in 
supposing that the heavy indebted- 
ness of local authorities, to which he 
had so often drawn attention, would 
be held in check by any county autho- 
rity. The greater part of that in- 
debtedness had been contracted by inde- 
pendent urban communities, which no 
county board could check. There was 
one point, however, upon which all 
would agree—that there was room at 
this moment for a local authority to be 
set up which would satisfy the principle 
contended for in former days of giving 
representation to the counties, and also 
satisfy some urgent needs which were 
now beginning to be felt, and which the 
law as it stood at present had no means 
of providing for. There was, for in- 
stance, the grievance arising from the 
state of the main roads of the country 
as the turnpikes fell in; there was the 
grievance felt in counties from the enor- 
mous expenditure on lunatic asylums ; 
there was the grievance so prominently 
brought forward last year connected 
with the flooding of various districts. All 
these and other things seemed now to 
have been brought to that point that 
the attention of Parliament had been 
sufficiently called to them, and would 
enable the Government, with effect, per- 
haps, to deal with them ; and he hoped 
to do so by this Bill. At all events, 
the Government were of opinion that the 
time had come for constituting a new 
county authority which would rectify 
grievances, discharge certain new duties, 
and guide and direct county policy. The 
Government were most anxious that the 
body which they would set up should 
possess certain qualifications; that it 
should be of such a character as to re- 
present both owners and occupiers; that 
it should have a sufficiently extensive 
standpoint from which to survey and 
direct the general interests of the county; 
that it should engage the services of the 
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most competent and experienced men of 
the county, and thus be such a body as 
to attract the general confidence, not only 
of the ratepayers, but of the public; and 
lastly, that it should, if possible, be free 
from political bias. Now, in approach- 
ing the subject, the natural and obvious 
method was to collect from the various 
local institutions of the county a body 
which would be sufficiently independent, 
and which should take eharge not only 
of the matters to which he had al- 
luded, but also of a great many other 
things besides ; but the objections to this 
course were found on examination to be 
insuperable. The Government had ac- 
cordingly determined upon a plan of 
identifying the county board with the 
court of quarter sessions in its executive 
capacity. One felt that it would be 
extremely undesirable to have two 
authorities dealing with. a county rate ; 
if the two authorities were kept sepa- 
rate it was obvious that there were 
a great many executory functions apper- 
taining to the idea of justice, which 
could not conveniently be removed from 
the authority of the magistrates. It 
was felt that the existing county officers, 
whose time from year to year was less 
and less called upon, might have the new 
services consolidated with their former 
duties, and most of the functions at 
present discharged by the magistrates 
could be transferred to the new county 
authority. He had every reason to 
think that the transfer of business might 
be effected without friction, and without 
inconvenience or injury to those who 
were interested out-of-doors, or to the 
officers themselves. He thought there 
had been eight or 10 Bills on the sub- 
ject, and they had all proceeded on the 
assumption that a certain number of 
magistrates should form the nucleus 
of the county board, and all but one of 
them vested the election in the Boards 
of Guardians. The great question was 
as to the elective element. It was quite 
evident that the ratepayers could not be 
brought together to vote in one single 
centre ona matter of this kind. What 
divisions were there that they could 
have recourse to? There were the 
unions and the petty sessional districts. 
There were grave objections to the use 
of unions for the purposes of the Bill, 
for nearly one-third of them overlapped 
the county boundaries. The cases of 
overlapping were 400, although the 
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number of unions concerned only 
numbered 180. Another objection to 
the use of unions was that they included, 
as a rule, the quarter sessions boroughs, 
with which this Bill did not propose to 
deal. The decision of the Government 
had been to adopt the petty sessional 
district as the elective area. Hach 
parish had its Guardian, and he would 
vote as the representative man of his 
parish. Let it be observed that there 
was avery great advantage in this plan. 
In addition to avoiding complication they 
took the guardian away from the work- 
house, where he had not really in this 
capacity so much to do, to the central 
town of his district, where he would 
vote in public, not as a member of the 
Board of Guardians, but as the repre- 
sentative of his parish, and that in a 
place at which every Guardian in the 
county could readily attend. Of course, 
there were objections to the petty 
sessional areas; but, on the whole, they 
presented not at all an inconvenient 
basis for the formation of county boards. 
It had been said by some of the news- 
papers, in criticizing what they supposed 
he was about to say, that the constitution 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
was not satisfactory; because the mem- 
bers were appointed by vestries, and 
there was no direct representation of the 
ratepayers. He would not stop to de- 
fend those bodies, though he did not 
concur in the criticisms to which he re- 
ferred; but he might point out that the 
plan he laid before the House was a very 
different one from that under which they 
were constituted, for the Guardians would 
not be called upon to. vote in a hole- 
and-corner fashion as it were, but 
would come out publicly for the pur- 
pose. In order to show the advan- 
tage of selecting the petty sessional 
districts he would quote a few figures. 
In Berkshire, out of 15 unions, 11 trans- 
gressed the county boundaries; in 
Devonshire there were 20 unions, and 
15 of these overlapped; whilst in Rad- 
norshire, where there were five unions, 
all of them overlapped. In fact, out of 
a list he had of 10 counties, he found 
there were 137 unions, 105 of which 
overlapped the county boundaries. One 
of the arguments in favour of the plan 
he proposed was that they had the 
division ready to hand. Of course a 
Royal Commission might, in half-a- 
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dozen years, lay out a better plan, but 
they wanted one for immediate applica- 
tion. The constitution of the county 
board was contained in eight clauses of 
the Bill. County magistrates were to 
elect at Michaelmas two of their body to 
serve on the county board in respect 
of each petty sessional division of their 
county. In the month of November in 
each year the Guardians would be 
summoned from the parishes within the 
county to assemble at the petty ses- 
sional head-quarters, where they also 
would proceed to elect two members 
to serve on the county board in re- 
spect of their petty sessional divisions. 
Then there came the question of the 
boroughs. It was not proposed to 
include in the Bill the quarter sessions 
boroughs, which were, for the most part, 
independent of the county rate. There 
was, however, a class of boroughs of 
great importance, which had a separate 
commission of the peace, though not a 
separate quarter sessions. The whole 
of these boroughs contributed to the 
county rate. They varied much in size, 
and were about 92 in number. It was 
proposed to deal with them by a some- 
what rough method, which, however, 
seemed on the whole to be most con- 
venient. It was proposed that all of these 
boroughs which had less than 20,000 
inhabitants should be dealt with as parts 
of the county. They would by their 
Guardians contribute to elect the elective 
members for the petty sessional district 
to which they would be attached for this 
purpose. With regard to the boroughs 
having above 20,000 inhabitants, it was 
proposed that they should be treated as 
separate local areas, and should be 
represented on the county boards by 
four members, to be nominated by their 
town councils. Taking all these points 
into consideration—and great care had 
been taken to arrive at a proper quota of 
members for the county—he believed the 
numbers fixed would be found sufficient 
and satisfactory. He would mention a 
few as examplesof all. Berkshire would 
have 48 members; Derbyshire, 52; 
Durham, 78; Essex, 68; Hereford, 44; 
Kent, 68; Lancashire, 150—not at all 
too large a number—as there were 800 
county magistrates who now had the 
opportunity of attending the county 
sessions; Norfolk, 96, not too large a 
number for so extensive a county; 
Northamptonshire, 86; Northumber- 
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land, 56; Shropshire, 76; Somerset- 
shire, 86; and Wilts, 72. Without 
going through the whole list, he 
thought that he had quoted sufficient to 
show that the number of the members 
of these county boards would be by no 
means in excess of the duties that would 
have to be discharged by them. Very 
important new functions were to be 
assigned to these boards. It was pro- 
posed that the management of the main 
roads should be transferred to them, half 
of the expense of keeping these roads 
in repair being defrayed from the 
county road fund, and half by the 
parish through which they ran. One 
clause he had inserted in the Bill with 
considerable hesitation, inasmuch as it 
empowered the county boards, in certain 
cases, with the consent of Parliament, 
which would always be required, to 
establish turnpike gates. He should be 
prepared to show that there were some 
eases of extraordinary hardships, of 
which the House could scarcely be aware, 
in which it would be most unfair to throw 
the cost of the repairs upon the county 
board or upon the parish. Thus where 
there was a large mineral traffic to and 
from a railway station, or where the 
communication between two large towns 
ran through a small parish, it would be 
manifestly fair to raise the funds for 
the repair of the road by some such 
means as tolls. It was also proposed 
to give county boards power to en- 
force the repair of the roads. They 
would also be empowered to take upon 
themselves the duties of river conser- 
vators, and likewise to put in force the 
provisions of the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Act. He admitted that owing 
to the different interests which were 
affected by riversthis power would involve 
difficult and delicate duties; but any im- 
provement in the management of our 
riversseemed hopeless unless a beginning 
were made, and he thought, therefore, 
the present opportunity a golden one for 
transferring the conservancy of rivers to a 
county authority. Acting in this capacity 
they would have power to remove 
obstructions, to improve outfalls, the 
navigation of the river, and the flow of 
water therein. On this point he should 
be most happy to receive suggestions. 
He did not propose to deal peremptorily 
with the provisions of the existing Acts; 
but there was reason to think that there 
were a large number of rivers the con- 
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servators and trustees of which would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity of getting rid of their duties and 
responsibilities. The county boards 
would also be entrusted with the pro- 
vision and care of asylums and schools 
for the imbecile paupers, and for idiotic 
and other pauper children. And they 
would be empowered to prepare schemes 
for forming the whole or parts of their 
county into one district for the purpose. 
The word ‘‘school,’’ he should add, for 
the information of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Gravesend (Cap- 
tain Pim), was defined to include ‘‘train- 
ing ship,” so it would be competent to 
a county board by themselves, or in 
union with other counties, to establish a 
training ship on the coast. It was also 
proposed, witha view to prevent theincon- 
venience which arose from the overlap- 
ping of unions, parishes, and other dis- 
tricts, to give power to the county board 
to propose schemes for the dissolution 
of existing areas, and for the rectifica- 
tion of existing boundaries, where it was 
thought desirable to do so. This power 
already existed in the hands of the 
central authority—the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but it was found ex- 
tremely difficult to put it in force, as 
regarded unions, although a good deal 
had been done in the way of re-con- 
structing the divided parts of parishes. 
The next was, he feared, one of the 
most radical of all the provisions of the 
Bill; but he believed it was one which 
would meet with but little opposition 
on either side of the House. It was 
proposed that the time-honoured insti- 
tution, according to which coroners 
were now elected by the freeholders, 
should no longer exist, and that the 
election of coroners should be com- 
mitted to the county board. There was 
also proposed to be given power to 
the county boards to borrow money on 
the security of general rates, not only 
for the purposes of the Act, but also 
with a view to lend money to smaller 
bodies, thus forming financial centres, 
which it was hoped and believed would 
work beneficially. They would enable 
Guardians and other bodies to borrow on 
easy terms, and be an inducement to the 
people of the locality to lend money on 
good security, and they would also bring 
under the notice of the county autho- 
rities a general view of the financial con- 
dition of the respective districts. He 
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had now gone through the greater num- 


ber of the 48 clauses of the Bill. The 
remainder gave directions as to how the 
various functions of the county board 
were to be discharged, and defined the 
administrative business which was to re- 
main in the hands of the magistrates and 
that which was to be transferred to the 
county board. They also contained di- 
rections as to the mode in which the 
elections were to be conducted, the term 
of office being limited to a year, and 
provided the necessary machinery for 
the elections. His statement would not 
be complete if hedid not refervery briefly 
Of course it would be said that the 
elections should be direct by the rate- 
payers, and not through the agency of 
the Guardians. He believed direct 
election would be very unpopular, and 
it would certainly be very expensive. 
They had some evidence as to expense 
in what had occurred in connection with 
school boards. He found that, in 
1876, 150. school board contests had 
cost the ratepayers not less than 
£23,000. Assuming that there would 
be contests in every parish, the cost of 
an election direct by the ratepayers 
would be not less than £100,000. 
That might be thought an extravagant 
sum, but it was founded on a careful 
estimate, and its correctness was singu- 
larly illustrated by a recent experience 
of his own on a small scale in con- 
nection with an election relating to the 
New Forest. There was a natural feel- 
ing against expenditure of that kind, 
but he went further, and said there was 
no oceasion for it. The great interest of 
the ratepapers was in the election of the 
Guardians, who spent 2s 6d. in the 
pound, not in the administration of the 
county rate, which, when the Prison 
Act was in full operation, would amount 
to no more than 13d. in the pound ; but 
what did they find as regards the in- 
terest manifested in the election of 
Guardians? Why, that in 1875, out of 
14,000 parishes in England, there were 
456 contests only, and those, for the most 
part, in populous towns where Party and 
political feeling ran high and was brought 
freely into play. Was it too much to 
ask that the House of Commons would 
set an example to the country at large 
and treat this serious question apart 
from Party considerations? That wasa 
bold thing to ask with regard to the first 
matter mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
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Speech; nevertheless, he wasencouraged 
in making the request, partly because of 
what was said in the debate last year, and 
partly because of his own experience in 
these subjects. The question was too im- 
portant to be dealt with in a narrow 
spirit. He was glad to say, and he 
acknowledged it gratefully, that since he 
had been in office he had received the 
utmost consideration from both sides of 
the House, and he had found there was 
a disposition to keep questions arising in 
his Department apart from politics. He 
highly appreciated the indulgence which 
had been extended to him in former 
to two measures which, at a later period 
of the evening, he would ask leave to in- 
troduce—one was their old friend the 
Valuation Bill, and the other the High- 
way Amendment Bill. With respect to 
the former, the House was already fa- 
niliar with its leading provisions, and 
he might add that some new clauses 
were introduced, one of which would 
specially charge the county board with 
the duty of enforcing the uniform rating 
of unions inter se, and some of the Amend- 
ments placed on the Paper last year had 
been adopted. The second was what 
was generally denominated an omnibus 
Bill, and proposed sundry amendments 
of the existing law, which he hoped 
would be considered satisfactory by the 
House. Among them was a proposal 
that when a highway district was to be 
repaired the rate for the repairs should 
run over the whole district, although 
geological or geographical considera- 
tions might lead to a division of a par- 
ticular district. With respect to the Bill 
he was about to ask leave to bring in, 
he hoped nobody would say that it was 
not a bond fide and thorough-going mea- 
sure. It did not go sofar as some hon. 
Members might desire; on the other 
hand, it went further than other hon. 
Members might approve; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were of opinion that 
if new and ample powers were not to be 
placed in the hands of the county boards 
they were not justified in proposing so 
large a change as the Bill, if it passed, 
would effect. It would provide the means 
of meeting real grievances and might be 
put into immediate operation. It might 
be objected that it bore too quarter ses- 
sional an aspect; but he hoped at the 
proper time to show that that was not 
the case, and it should be borne in mind 
that it would be attended with this ad- 
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vantage—that it would secure the ex- 
perience and knowledge of the county 
officers and of the most active and com- 
petent of the magistrates in the carrying 
out of its provisions. It might be said 
that petty sessional districts varied in 
size ; but there was no separate interest 
in one petty sessional area as compared 
with another. It was not like one town 
against another town, or a town 
against a county. It was more like 
the relation of one ward compared 
with another ward of a borough. He 
believed the arrangement he proposed 
would provide adequate representation. 
Sessions. Unless this conciliatory spirit 
were acted upon such a difficult subject 
as that of local government would 
never be satisfactorily settled, nor could 
such questions as the consolidation of 
the Sanitary Acts and the purification 
of rivers have been dealt with as 
they deserved. All he asked for the 
present measure wasfairplay. Although, 
therefore, he did not presume that this 
measure would do other than stand or 
fall by its merits, he believed he would 
find a disposition on the part of the 
House to see this great experiment 
carried into operation and a workable 
and satisfactory Bill passed. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Administration of 
County business, and to make further 
provision for County Government. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said; the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a clear state- 
ment of the principles and scope of the 
proposed measure, and might with cer- 
tainty anticipate that it would be dis- 
cussed with impartiality on both sides of 
the House. There was a general desire 
to keep local government reforms free 
from Party action, although it was not 
always possible to do so, as he had good 
reason to recollect. Passing over the 
functions and powers to be assigned to 
the boards when they were established, 
he would make a few remarks upon the 
constitution of the boards and the mode 
of electing the members. In this re- 
spect he doubted whether the Bill would 
give satisfaction or be adequate to the 
occasion, and he would give the reason 
why. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to think that it was not desirable 
to move the rural mind more than 
was nece . The country districts, 
he appeared to think, did not wish to 
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be disturbed by elections. They had 
hitherto been apathetic, and they should 
not have another election to stir them up. 
Now, he and many along with him on 
that side of the House differed funda- 
mentally from that view of the question. 
He desired that the rural districts should 
be more interested in local government 
than they had hitherto shown themselves; 
and the reason why he feared the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman might prove 
to be inadequate, was because it would 
not interest the great mass of the rural 
electors. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it would be unpopular to give them an 
additional election because of the ex- 
pense; and he therefore suggested that 
the Guardians should elect half the mem- 
bers of the county boards. The effect of 
this would be simply to add one’ more 
duty to those of the Guardians, and there 
the matter would rest. Now, in the first 
place, he thought the whole system of 
election to the various local offices should 
be revised; these elections should, if 
possible, be combined into one to be held 
on one day, and if that were done, in- 
stead of apathy, real interest would be 
excited among the ratepayers in the 
various localities. Tried by this test, he 
thought the plan of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman would not be satisfactory. Con- 
tests, even in local elections, were not 


entirely without their advantage. The 
right hon. Gentleman was anxious to 
avoid expense, which might frighten the 
electors; but was it necessary that large 
expense should be incurred? It was 
part of the plan of the late Government 
to combine all the local elections, so that 
they might be held on one day; and 
this amalgamation of elections, far 
from involving an increased expen- 
diture, would save expense. It would 
increase the local interest in elections, 
and put them on a more satisfactory 
footing. He hoped when they came to 
consider the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in Committee, it might be pos- 
sible to amend it in this respect. They 
had moved very rapidly during the past 
eight years. The position which thecounty 
franchise had reached was not without its 
bearing upon this question. Though he 
might not take the same view as his right 
hon. Friend upon that question, yet it 
was believed on the Opposition side of 
the House that the county franchise was 
sure to be granted within a limited period 
of time, and, if so, he would like to see 
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the county elector better trained for his 
work in the county. In the boroughs 
the constituencies had been trained by 
municipal and other duties for their po- 
litical duties; and on his side of the 
House there was a desire to see the 
electors in the rural districts put into 
training, so that they might feel a 
greater interest and take part in the 
government of the public institutions in 
their own localities. It would be a sub- 
ject of great regret if this opportunity 
should be lost by establishing county 
boards simply through the means of 
giving the Guardians one additional 
function. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he did not take 
precisely the same view as the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen); but he 
certainly had hoped that a measure with 
a much larger scope would have been 
proposed. In his opinion, the board 
should have been constituted in such a 
way that it could gather from all the 
different localities the amounts it would 
be necessary to raise in the year for each 
parish, whether for poor rates, sanitary, 
or other rateable purposes; so that the 
ratepayers might know at the beginning 
of the year what amount they woulda be 
called upon to pay. At present enor- 
mous discrepancies existed in the assess- 
ments; but a county board would be 
able to make one general assessment 
which would be fair to all. The spend- 
ing powers of magistrates in quarter 
sessions were at present exceedingly 
limited. To the extent of about five- 
sixths they were entirely governed by 
Statute, and merely carried out the 
duties imposed by special Acts of Par- 
liament. They had no control or dis- 
cretion; but, notwithstanding all this, 
it seemed to him that the county board, 
which it was proposed to establish under 
the present Bill, would in those respects 
be very much in the same position as was 
the case at present. Unless wider ideas 
were imported into the measure, it would 
run the risk of dying a natural death 
towards the end of the Session; but if a 
strongly constituted Board were en- 
trusted with the powers which he thought 
it ought to possess, considerable economy 
might be effected in expenditure, the 
assessments would be fair and reason- 
able, and many complaints which were 
now made would cease to be heard. 
Whether the elections of members were 
to be by Boards of Guardians or by 
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direct representation—which, like the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, he would 
prefer himself—the machinery was as 
nothing compared as to the objects for 
= the county boards were consti- 
tuted. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he could not agree with the observations 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Goldney), for it 
appeared to him that the Bill set out 
a good deal of important work which 
ought to be done, and which, if well 
done, could not fail to be of great ser- 
vice to the counties. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had stated 
that the members of the county boards 
would be elected for one year only. But 
men elected for one year only could 
scarcely take the same interest in the 
various duties imposed upon them as 
if they were elected for a long period. 
In his opinion, men who entered upon 
the numerous and important duties 
which the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
dicated ought to be left in power for 
three, or, as he would prefer, for five 
years. In that way, if engaged in any 
work, they might be able to bring it to 
a conclusion. His right hon. Friend 
had not said anything about the chair- 
man of the board, who, in a body of this 
nature, would be a most important per- 
sonage. His right hon. Friend probably 
intended that he should be elected by the 
persons over whom he was to preside, 
and they, no doubt, would make a very 
proper choice. His right hon. Friend 
had said that the roads would be under 
their direction, and the rivers also to a 
certain point; and he had stated dis- 
tinctly that he was going to introduce 
the principle of re-erecting turnpike 
gates in his Highway Bill. That might 
or might not be very right; but he 
ventured to think, however much they 
might believe that tolls ought to be 
imposed on certain districts, it would be 
a very invidious thing to do, and would 
not recommend itself to the ratepayers 
of the country. We knew that most of 
the traffic came from the great towns, 
and if turnpike gates were to be erected 
at all, they ought to be erected just out- 
side the great towns. If the county rate 
were extended over the whole county 
area and the towns paid their fair pro- 
portion, which he thought they would do 
sooner than have turnpike gates set up 
outside their boundaries, that would be 
a fair solution of the difficulty. With 
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regard to rivers, he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would consider whether the area, 
which at present only extended to the 
flood level, ought not to be enlarged. 
The enormous quantity of water which 
came down from the higher grounds 
flooded the lower, and yet it was the 
lower grounds only that were required 
to pay. Only one word more. Hecould 
not sit down, after listening to speeches 
on a subject of this kind, without being 
reminded of a Gentleman who had long 
sat in the seat below him—his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley). In all matters 
of this description—in the Highway Bill 
and in the Rating Bill, which were to 
be introduced, and in the measure 
which had now been brought forward 
—there was no man whose practical ex- 
perience would have enabled him more 
easily to point out defects and difficulties. 
Nor was there any man who had been 
more useful than their esteemed Friend, 
who had been a Member of the House 
for so many years, in criticizing every 
measure of importance brought before 
Parliament, be it what it might. There 
was no man whose common sense was of 
so much use to that House, and especially 
to those Friends who sat around him, in 
guiding them aright to the views they 
ought to take; and there was no man 
whose loss they would more regret and 
whose memory would be more lasting in 
the House than that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the subject 
was one of too serious and practical a 
nature to be discussed then, and there- 
fore he should only give expression to 
some general views with regard to the 
subject. The question of local govern- 
ment and county boards had greatly 
grown of late years, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had very accurately 
shown how much our notions with regard 
to the functions of county boards had 
enlarged since 1852, when Mr. Milner 
Gibson introduced a Bill for establishing 
county financial boards to be elected 
directly by the ratepayers. Since then 
the question had entirely changed, and 


‘they had ceased to look upon it as the 


establishment of mere financial boards ; 
but as general administrative boards 
with new administrative functions, ex- 
tending over a larger area than a parish, 
oraunion, ora borough. The President 
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of the Local Government Board had 
shown his appreciation of this change 
by the new functions he proposed to 
assign to county boards under this Bill, 
although in his historical sketch he hardly 
succeeded in presenting a correct picture 
of the growth of the county boards ques- 
tion and its effect on the general question 
of local government. The most important 
point of view was the effect of the con- 
stitution of these boards upon the whole 
system in strengthening the principle 
and re-vivifying the life of local govern- 
ment. He was prepared and willing to 
admit that the proposed change was no 
inconsiderable one for the better with 
regard to the functions—that of the pro- 
posal to assign to them the charge of 
turnpike roads, and so on—and he cor- 
dially approved the proposal to confer on 
county boards the conservancy and pre- 
vention of the pollution of rivers. He 
assented to the proposal that the modifi- 
cation of unions should require the 
assent of the Local Government Board, 
and that the county boards should have 
the election of coroners. So far, there- 


fore, as the proposed functions of these 
bodies were concerned, he cordially ap- 
proved of them; but he was unable to 
do so with regard to the constitution of 


the boards. He was sorry to find that 
the election of the members was to be 
taken from the unions and given half to 
the magistrates and half to the Guar- 
dians in petty sessional divisions. He 
must say that he preferred the unions to 
the petty sessional divisions as an elec- 
toral area. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) had said that the mem- 
bers of the county boards should com- 
mand the confidence of the public, and 
they and their elections should be free 
from political bias. But according to 
the scheme of his right hon. Friend, 
half of the members were to be county 
justices, and would hon. Members op- 
posite be prepared to say that they 
would carry on elections without political 
bias ? [ “‘ Yes, yes!’’] Those hon. Gentle- 
men who said that certainly made a very 
bold assertion, for the appointments of 
county justices were to a large extent 
political appointments. Instead of the 


proposal of his right hon. Friend, it 


would be better at once to accept the 
idea of the direct election of members of 
county boards by household suffrage. 
“No, no!’’] Well, that was his opinion. 
that course were adopted, it would 


My. Stansfeld 
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add to the self-confidence of the mem- 
bers, and to the amount of public con- 
fidence to be reposed in county boards. 
There was scarcely a petty local body 
that was not elected by popular suffrage, 
and the question of the extension of the 
household suffrage in boroughs to 
counties was one which, he believed, 
would soon be settled. The Government 
was a strong Government; it had a 
powerful majority ; and it could pass a 
strong Bill. His right hon. Friend had 
appealed to that side of the House not to 
treat this as a Party measure. He 
replied to that appeal by another to his 
right hon. Friend—namely, that the 
Government would not persist in saying 
what they would and what they would 
not accept; but that they would make 
this, like other measures before it, a 
House of Commons Bill. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, who 
said he had had considerable experience 
in local administration, congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board upon 
having skilfully grappled with this diffi- 
cult question. He hoped that the 
quarter sessions, in electing the mem- 
bers from the petty sessional divisions, 
would not be restricted to magistrates 
belonging to those divisions; and as 
vegualled the appointment of coroner by 
the new board—of which he entirely ap- 
proved—he would suggest giving them 
also power of dismissal, or at least sus- 
pension. In opposition to the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen), 
he strongly approved of vesting the 
election in members of the Board of 
Guardians, and believed that in this 
way better men would be chosen than 
by direct election; for, if such a system 
were adopted, many who were the most 
qualified for the position would decline 
to come forward. In regard to what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax as to political bias, 
that was a thing from which, in the ad- 
ministration of county business, the 
magistrates were entirely free. He was 
in favour of extending the term of office 
to three years, as had been suggested, 
instead of one year; and he believed, if 
these boards worked satisfactorily, as he 
had no doubt they would, their func- 
tions would become shortly very much 
extended to other matters. He trusted 
that in dealing with this Bill political 
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considerations would not be obtruded, 
and felt sure that if the best men on 
both sides put their heads together they 
a be able to make a satisfactory 
Bill. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he thought it 
would be a mistake to enter much into the 
discussion of a Bill before they had it 
in their hands. He had, however, 
always felt that the great reform which 
was wanted in that matter was not so 
much in county management itself as in 
regard to our primary local authorities, 
many of which were expending large 
and rapidly increasing sums of money 
in an unprofitable manner. He could 
not join in the optimist views taken, 
whether by ae or by present Local 
Government Boards, as to the existing 
state of things; and he conceived that 
the great test by which they would 
ultimately have to judge that Bill was 
whether it would facilitate or impede 
the reform of our primary local authori- 
ties. One of the great improvements 
to be aimed at in that matter should be 
the establishment of one area for all 
purposes of local government. 

Stir GEORGE BOWYER did not 
wish to discuss that Bill, but to make a 
few observations on the general question 
to which it related. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had spoken about the 
apathy of the ratepayers with respect 
to that subject. Now, he acknowledged 
that that apathy existed on the part of 
the ratepayers; but what was the rea- 
son for its existence? It was that the 
ratepayers knew very well that, upon 
the whole, the business of the counties 
was very well managed at present. The 
taxation by county magistrates was, no 
doubt, more or less anomalous, the 
principle being that taxation and repre- 
sentation should be co-ordinate. That 
had been brought about by Acts of 
Parliament and Statutes, and no doubt 
constitutionally the Parliament of this 
country, as having the right to taxation 
over the whole country, had the right to 
delegate the power to any othia lady, 
If the magistrates exercised the right, 
they did it by virtue of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and it was a great mistake to 
suppose that the magistrates were an 
aristocratic body, representing aristocrats 
and great landowners. Most of the right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen present were 
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magistrates, and they would bear him 
out in saying that some istrates 
were very small landowners, and that 
there was not a more mixed body than 
the magistrates ; complaints had even 
been heard that some magistrates had 
an insufficient qualification or status. 
In levying rates they had managed very 
well and economically, and they did so 
because they had themselves to pay the 
rates they levied. The apathy of the 
ratepayers was a very good proof 
that there was no substantial ground of 
complaint in the present state of things. 
As a large ratepayer himself, he could 
bear testimony to matters being well 
managed. He thought Her Majesty’s 
Government had done wisely in giving 
attention to the cry for something more 
representative in the magisterial body 
in counties by adopting the principle 
of double election. Hon Members op- 

osite did not approve of it, and they 
had clearly shown why. If there was 
a system of direct election by taxpayers 
of the body which was to make rates 
and administer the funds, he thought 
there would be a great deal of jobbery, 
which would be extremely dangerous, 
and the funds of the county would no 
longer be economically administered. 
It would be a Party fight with a view to 
a county election, and men would be- 
come candidates for the county board 
with a view to becoming Parliamentary 
Representatives. He preferred to see 
the present apathy, for by Party fightsthe 
rural mind, naturally apathetic, would 
be sharpened, and there would beno end 
of jobbing. With regard to themanage- 
ment of rivers, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would in Committee consider this 
matter, as he believed it was absolutely 
essential, with a view to the conservancy 
and management of rivers, that there 
should be one authority over them from 
their source to mouth. If there 
was a distinct authority over them in 
every county through which they ran it 
would be most unsatisfactory. It had 
been found to be so in the case of the 
Thames, but the evil had been partly 
remedied by Acts of Parliament. He 
should support this Bill, not because he 
thought it was necessary, but because 
he really thought upon his conscience 
that the magistrates of counties used the 
best discretion with regard to the man- 
agement of the county funds. 
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Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, as the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to give 
county boards the management of the 
rivers, he hoped he would in his Bill take 
into consideration the question of floods, 
which introduced the question of the 
rating. The great Act which governed 
the management of the rivers was the 
Act of 1862; but that Act dealt with 
agricultural land merely, and under it 
there was no power whatever of rating 
a town so that immense improvements 
might be effected up to the very borders 
of a town, and many—in some cases—of 
its streets freed from the liability of 
being under water; and yet there was 
no process by which the town so be- 
nefited could be brought to contribute 
its share in the expenses which had 
been incurred. He did not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to give power to rate towns for the pur- 
pose of securing them from the re- 
currence of these floods ; but he thought 
it a matter which was worthy of con- 
sideration. With reference to what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
who thought there would be political 
bias in the elections, he would say that 
though magistrates as town councillors 
might also be elected through political 
bias, when they dealt with county matters 
he was confident there was nothing fur- 
ther from their minds than allowing any 
political feelings to influence their con- 
duct. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government meant business, and 
certainly, on the first available night, 
they had introduced their measure, and 
it was the first measure, too, mentioned 
in the Speech from the Throne. He 
thanked his right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
for having so fully redeemed the pledge 
given by the Government last year that 
this subject should receive their serious 
consideration. He was glad his right 
hon. Friend had not accepted the prin- 
ciple of direct representation, not that 
he was opposed to direct representation, 
but there were many evils connected 
with it which entirely counter-balanced 
the good. The expense would be enor- 
mous, and they could not by any possi- 
bility divorce politics from the election, 
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whilst he wished to exclude politics 
altogether from the board. They would 
not under the system of direct repre- 
sentation get the best men ; because they 
wanted quiet, practical, business men, who 
would devote their time and attention to 
the business of the board, instead of the 
oratorical gentlemen who would, in all 
probability, be elected by direct repre- 
sentation. He could not quite agree 
with his right hon. Friend on the con- 
stitution of the board. It ought to be a 
representative board, but he thought 
the representative element which his 
right hon. Friend would introduce would 
be much too small. One-half of the 
board would be magistrates. Why half, 
when upon the assessment, school, and 
other committees, they were only a third ? 
One hon. Gentleman had said that the 
magistrates paid all, or nearly all the 
rates. Hewas prepared tosay that directly 
they paid scarcely any. He wished to 
impress on his right hon. Friend that 
one-third of the number on the board 
would be quite sufficient for the magis- 
trates. It appeared, too, that the ma- 
gistrates in quarter sessions were to elect 
magistrates. Why, then, should not the 
Guardians at their meetings elect Guar- 
dians? It was quite possible under the 
Bill to have three-fourths of the board 
magistrates. A statement had been made 
that the magistrates were going to be 
deprived of a great deal of their power. 
Why was that power given to them? 
Not because they were magistrates, but 
because they were the only authority in 
the county to whom the power could 
have been given. There was a deviation 
from the lines he had marked out in 
taking petty sessional districts instead of 
unions. He must say that had rather 
disappointed him. He thought the 
Board as proposed would be too nu- 
merous—90 or 100 members being too 
many for practical purposes. It was to 
be hoped that care would be taken that 
the Board had power to appoint com- 
mittees, not only for rivers but for many 
other purposes. He hoped that when 
they had the Valuation Bill before them, 
some such suggestion as that made by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well) would be adopted, and that the 
Board should not only have power to 
equalize the assessments, but it should 
be the ultimate Court of Appeal. 
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Mr. WHITBREAD aaid, he also 
begged to thank the Government for 
having so soon redeemed their promise 
on this subject. He hoped, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
introduced the measure would get rid of 
the notion of re-erecting turnpike gates. 
There were many ways of getting out of 
the difficulties which existed without 
doing anything so ——, The real 
point in the Bill was the area, and he 
did regret that the petty sessional area 
had been chosen. It invited one, first 
of all, into an inquiry as to the history of 
the mapping-out of the petty sessional 
divisions. He thought it would be an 
instructive inquiry to go into before 
adopting the area chosen. The magis- 
trates under the Bill had far too much 
the best of it. He would have preferred 
direct election; but he would ask his 
right hon. Friend to consider how he 
had abandoned one of the advantages of 
indirect election. It was desirable that 
the election should fall on one who was 
well known and respected by a body of 
men amongst whom he was accustomed 
to act ; but under the Bill the Guardians 
were taken away altogether from the 
places where they were known, and 
from those with whom they had acted. 
This was done, it was said, in order 
that they might vote in the light ; but 
if that was the case, he would rather 
they should vote in the dark. If they 
held out to the ratepayers the concession 
of one-half the representation, care 
should be taken that they did not get 
the notion into their heads that after all 
the magistrates were going to have the 
best of it. Let the ratepayers have their 
half with the utmost impartiality. From 
their knowledge and experience the ma- 
gistrates would always have enough 
power if they only had one-third of the re- 
presentation. There was one other objec- 
tion to these petty sessional areas. Were 
they to be merely for elections or for 
administrative purposes? If not for 
administrative purposes, how long would 
they remain so? The union area was 
for sanitary purposes. The most fre- 
quent cause of conflict in the country 
was between the highway authority 
and the sanitary authority, and the 
adoption of the petty sessional area 
would increase and perpetuate many 
of the evils of the present very compli- 
cated system. He was glad the Govern- 
ment had taken up this question before 
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the small rural authorities to whom they 
had recently given large borrowing 
powers had had time to saddle them- 
selves with debt. It must not be un- 
derstood that he was hostile in his 
criticisms, but he wished the points he 
had mentioned to be taken into conside- 
ration. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, the hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) was a cen- 
tralizer of the centralizers, and had 
attacked the Bill on the very grounds 
on which he (Mr. Knight) thought it was 
most excellent. The great tendency of 
modern legislation was to absorb all 
local power, and to place it under the 
control of London Boards. Those who 
originated the new Poor Law had the 
idea of breaking up by their unions the 
unit of the county, and thus pave the 
way for putting everything under the 
central authority, until the local autho- 
rities could not give a pair of trousers to 
a poor lad without referring the matter 
to the Poor Law Board in London. He 
was glad, therefore, his right hon. 
Friend had taken the county as the unit, 
and divided it by the petty sessional 
divisions as now existing. Young men 
who wanted to know the effect of this 
centralization, and how the attempt to 
stop out-door relief led to riots and out- 
rages in 1837, could not do better than 
read the novel of Sybil, which gave 
an exact description of the state of Eng- 
land at that time. The effect of the Bill 
would be that the counties would en- 
tirely govern themselves and be as inde- 
pendent of London as the court of 
quarter sessions. He was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a divi- 
sion between much-frequented roads and 
those in purely country parishes; but 
the former, he thought, ought to have 
the benefit of public grants. 

Mr. HIBBERT thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board for the Bill ; 
but was of opinion that in various par- 
ticulars his proposals might be improved. 
He thought it would be found that the 
new Boards would be more under the 
Local Government Board than was sup- 
posed by the last speaker. Whatever 
plan of election was adopted, we might 
get good working boards. He should 
prefer direct election, which, unfortu- 
nately, involved expense, though he did 
not think it would be so great as some 
imagined, and too great to deter us from 
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resorting to it. There were great objec- 
tions to election by Guardians in petty 
sessional districts. It would be a de- 
parture from recent legislation to adopt 
these districts, which varied much in 
size and population, including unions 
with separate interests, the larger and 
more important of which would be in- 
adequately represented. The overlap- 
ping of county boundaries by unions 
was a difficulty, but in time it might 
have been got over; and he should have 
preferred that the union, which was the 
unit for many purposes, should have 
been chosen for this also. It was not 
necessary that magistrates should have 
equal representation with the ratepayers ; 
and he would give two-thirds of the 
representation to the ratepayers. The 
magistrate of his own district would not 
be dissatisfied with the smaller amount 
of representation. It was gratifying 
that so much work was to be given to 
the Boards, and in time, no doubt, their 
functions would increase in importance. 
There was an objection to annual elec- 
tions, which even now were objected to 
in the case of Guardians ; and certainly 
triennial elections would involve less 
expense than yearly elections. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had adopted the petty sessional 
area because he thought it preferable 
to the unions as they existed at present ; 
but if the unions could, be rectified, he 
should not object to option. With 
respect to the proposal that the tenure 
of office should be for three years instead 
of one, he was quite willing to try the 
experiment ; and, in point of fact, he had 
given directions that the experiment 
should be tried. He hoped that in Com- 
mittee it would be found possible to 
amend any faults which might: exist in 
the Bill. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND contended 
that the waywardens, as well as the 
Guardians, should have a voice in the 
election of county boards. At the same 
time, he saw great objection to the prin- 
ciple of indirect representation. 

Mr. RAMSAY argued that there was 
nothing in the circumstances of England 
justifying the imposition of tolls at a 
time when tolls were being abolished in 
Scotland. 

Mason NOLAN suggested that it 
would be well to leave the discussion of 
matters of principle until the Irish Bill 
on the same subject was introduced. 


Mr. Hibbert 
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These points in the two measures could 
then be taken together. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that he 
did not rise for the purpose of stopping 
the introduction, or even taking part in 
the observations on the proposed mea- 
gure, sm asking one eagle ques- 
tion, and pointing out a difficulty which 
was not very uncommon in the North of 
England. First, he should like to know 
what was to be done in a case like that 
of Leeds, in which borough there were 
no less at this moment than four different 
Boards of Guardians? One administered 
the Poor Law affairs of what might be 
called Leeds proper, while each of the 
other three bodies were severally located 
within the ambit of the Parliamentary 
Municipal Borough, and severally ad- 
ministered those of the suburban dis- 
tricts. The area, however, over which 
these suburban Boards went “ over- 
lapped ”—to use the language of the 
hon. Member for Oldham—considerable 
tracts of the country outside, and it 
might therefore be difficult to adjust 
each area correctly; and, moreover, it 
might be desirable to treat such special 
cases somewhat exceptively. At all 
events, it would be absolutely necessary, 
when legislating on this matter, not to 
lose sight of the fact that such cases, 
being exceptional in their circumstances, 
would require careful investigation, and, 
perhaps, even specific arrangements. 
Then there was another class of cases, 
of which the union for the district in 
which he himself spent his vounger 
yeats —that of Goole — formed an ex- 
That union was upwards 
of 20 miles long, with, comparatively 
speaking, but few resident magistrates ; 
and in such cases, too, great care would 
be requisite to provide a fair, and at the 
same time adequate representation on the 
proposed Board. He merely mentioned 
these matters, in order that sight might 
not be lost of them in dealing with the 
measure ultimately. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the admi- 
nistration of County business, and to make fur- 
ther provision for County Government, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Scrarer-Boorn, Mr. 
Secretary Cross, and Mr. Caancettor of the 
EXxcHEQUER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 93.] 





















MERCHANT SEAMEN BILL—[Bnx 79.] 
(Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Edward Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
_ time.” —(Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Mr. GORST said, he would not oppose 
the Bill, as he understood it was to be 
sent to a Select Committee. Unless cer- 
tain of its provisions were modified by 
the Select Committee to which it was to 
be referred, it could scarcely be con- 
sidered as a redemption of the pledge 
given last Session by the President of 
the Board of Trade. The grievance of 
seamen was that at the present time 
they were exposed to an extremely hard 
and rigorous law, and were not allowed 
that emancipation conceded to every 
other class of industry in reference to 
breach of contract with employers. The 
Bill really contained nothing but two 
clauses, except what was discussed at 
great length in the Bill of 1875, and ap- 
proved of by the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Scrater-Booru, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the 
Valuation of Property for the purposes of Rates 
and Taxes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
SciateR-Boortn, Mr. CuHancet.or of the Excue- 
Quer, and Mr. Satr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 94.] 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Scrarer-Boorn, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Highways in Eng- 
land.and the Acts relating to Locomotives on 
Roads; and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Sctarer-Boorn and Mr. 
Sax. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 95.] 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 29th January, 1878. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—GREECE— 
THE CORRESPONDENCE.—OBSERVA- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp EMLY rose to ask for the pro- 
duction of certain Correspondencerelating 
to Greece. The noble Lord said, he 
considered it of great importance that 
their Lordships should receive the fullest 
information as to the position of the 
Greek Provinces of Turkey, and what 
engagements had been entered into by 
Her Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject, so that they might be able to judge 
whether the peace was likely to be satis- 
factory ; because no peace could be satis- 
factory which did not contain proper 
guarantees for the proper treatment of 
the Christians in Thessaly and Epirus 
as well as those of the Slavonic Provinces 
of Turkey. It was most important that 
their Lordships should know what were 
the engagements which had been entered 
into by Her Majesty’s Government in 
relation to this matter. It had been 
stated on very good authority that before 
the Conference which took place at 
Constantinople, engagements had been 
entered into by the Great Powers, by 
which those Greek Provinces were to be 
—— in the same position as the 

lavonic Provinces of Turkey; and it 
was quite clear, from the terms of a 
despatch, the authenticity of which had 
not been questioned, which had been ad- 
dressed in the month of September by the 
Greek Minister to the Chargé d’ Affaires 
in London, that the very strongest pres- 
sure was put by the Foreign Secretary 
upon the Greek Government to prevent 
them from interfering in any way in the 
war that was being waged between 
Russia and Turkey. He wished to know 
whether that statement was correct? 
At all events, it would be only fair and 
right that the noble Earl should lay the 
despatches which he had written on the 
Table of the House, and afford the infor- 
mation on the subject which was in 
possession of the Foreign Office. The 
conscience and honour of this country 
were engaged in this matter, and nothing 
ought to S done which would prevent 
the Greek Christians from occupying the 
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Turkey. The next Question he wished 
to put was, whether the noble Earl could 
give the House any information as to 
the ravages which had been made in the 
Greek Provinces by Circassians and 
Bashi-Bazouks? He understood that in 
a despatch of the 4th August, a promise 
was given by the Turkish Government 
that no Circassians should be sent into 
Macedonia; but there could be no doubt 
that the most horrible ravages had been 
committed, not only there, but in the 
three Greek Provinces, and that in Mace- 
donia the character of the country had 
become changed, and instead of the 
majority being Christian as before they 
had become Moslem. The most im- 
portant point on which he wished to 
receive information was as to the con- 
dition of the Christians in Thessaly, 
Epirus, and Macedonia. The war had 
driven a large number of emigrants into 
those Provinces, the troops were with- 
drawn, and the whole country had been 
ravaged by Bashi-Bazouks and Circas- 
sians, who had been guilty of murder, 
robbery, and rape. From information 
he had received from a private source, 
the outrages were of the most horrible 
kind; and he wished to know whether 
the noble Earl had received information 
of the same kind, and he wished the 
despatches to be laid on the Table in 
order to ascertain the character of the 
information received by the noble Earl. 
He was informed that in September last 
1,200 Zeibeks, commanded by a Bey, 
were sent to the Christian Provinces by 
the Turkish Government. Of that 
number, one-sixth or one-seventh were 
convicts who had been released on a 
promise to enlist. On their arrival they 
immediately began to rob and plunder 
the Christian inhabitants, whom they 
subjected to nameless indignities. 
Amongst the victims were several young 
girls who drowned themselves in order 
to save their honour. These were facts 
which could not by any possibility be 
disputed. No peace could be satisfactory 
which did not prevent a recurrence of 
these things. To those Turkish Provinces 
of Greece Mahomedan immigrants had 
been sent, who in some places had 
changed the character of the population 
by altering the relative numerical pro- 
etapa of Christians to Mahomedans. 

his was in the face of a promise to the 


contrary made by the Turkish Govern- 


ment. He defied anyone to show an 
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example of a Christian population living . 
happily under Mussulman rule. The 
whole of these Provinces looked to Greece 
for the regeneration of the East, and he 
hoped we should show ourselves their 
friends. They stretched out their hands 
and asked us to assist them ; and he felt 
certain that no work that could be under- 
taken by the Government would be so 
honourable to this country as that of 
affording to these Christian Provinces 
the privileges which were being given 
by Russia to the Slavonic Provinces of 
Turkey. The other evening the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government said 
there was an objection on the part of 
foreign Governments to the publication 
of diplomatic Papers. That argument 
might be used against his application 
for information; but he was sure that 
the Greek Government would not object 
to the production of the Papers he asked 
for; and if it did not, let Parliament 
have the despatches addressed to Greece 
by the noble Earl. The noble Lord 
concluded by asking the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will lay on the Table of the 
House copies of any Correspondence 
which has taken place between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Turkish 
and Greek Governments with reference 
to the maintenance by Greece of neu- 
trality during the war, or with reference 
to any disturbances in Thessaly and 
Epirus, or to outrages committed in those 
Provinces ? 

Lorpv HOUGHTON expressed his 
concurrence with the ultimate views 
enunciated by his noble Friend—namely, 
that if a partition of European Turkey 
was to take place under the auspices of 
Europe, the preference in division should 
be given to the Greek races. It would 
be injurious to the political morality of 
the world if Greece were to suffer for 
having kept good faith with Turkey. 
She had, at our instigation, refrained 
from adding to existing complications, 
and we were bound to see her interests 
attended to in the organic change which 
must shortly take place in that quarter. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
do not like to make objections on a mere 
matter of form; but I think it would 
have been a more customary and more 
convenient course if the noble Lord who 
made this Motion and raised this dis- 
cussion had announced his intention to 
call attention to the subject, instead of 
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which he has simply put upon the Notice 
Paper an announcement of his intention 
to ask a Question. When I came down 
to this House I was not in any manner 
repared to enter on a general discussion 
as to the state of the Greek Provinces, 
and into the relations between Greece 
and Turkey during the last few months. 
If we are to speak usefully at all upon 
such a subject, it is necessary to speak 
with the greatest accuracy of detail ; 
and it is obvious that it is not very easy 
to do that if one is called upon at a 
moment’s notice to answer Questions 
and discuss propositions relating to cir- 
cumstances some of which are not of ver 
recent date. However, I will, so far as 
can do so, satisfy the anxiety and comply 
with the wishes of the noble Lord and 
your Lordships. The noble Lord has 
put various Questions to me, andI will 
take them in their order. First of all, 
he asks me what has been done with 
regard to the promise made by the 
Turkish Government with respect to the 
Circassian immigration into Europe? 
My Lords, a complaint was made by the 
Greek Government—a complaint which, 
I am bound to say, was not unreason- 
able—of the conduct of a good many of 
those Circassians who had been intro- 
duced, and who had settled in the 
neighbourhood of the Greek Provinces. 
We thought that the complaint was not 
ill-founded, and we represented the case 
to the Turkish Government. It was a 
matter in respect of which we were not 
entitled to claim as of right to interfere ; 
because no Government can be denied 
the right of allowing or encouraging its 
subjects to migrate from one of its Pro- 
vinces to another. But we did repre- 
sent to the Porte the inconvenience felt 
by the Greek population in those places 
in which the Circassians had settled ; 
and the Porte promised—I do not carry 
in my head the date at which the assur- 
ance was given—that the immigration 
should not be continued to any place 
within a considerable distance of the 
Greek frontier. I do not believe that at 
any time the number of immigrants 
brought in from Asia by the Turkish 
authorities was considerable; but there 
was a promise that the immigration 
should cease. Complaints were subse- 
quently made that in some cases immi- 
grants had come in after that assurance, 
and I believe they did so, but only in 
small numbers. enever facts of that 
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kind were brought to our notice we re” 
presented them to the Porte, and I should 
very much doubt whether, since the out- 
break of the war, any immigration of Cir- 
cassians has continued to take place. 
We have had Greek complaints of the 
conduct of the Porte on other matters ; 
but I do not recollect that any have been 
made latterly on that subject. Now, my 
Lords, the noble Lord raised a more 
important question when he spoke of the 
atrocities, which in many instances, he 
said, had been committed on the popula- 
tion by the Turkish irregular troops, 
who had been left under inadequate con- 
trol during the last few months. I am 
afraid there have been a good many 
cases of outrages and crimes of the kind 
to which the noble Lord has referred; but 
the explanation is, I think, to be found in 
the fact that since this war—one of life 
and death for Turkey—has been raging, 
all the Turkish sealer troops have been 
sent to engage the Russians and Rou- 
manians on the frontier, and their place 
in the Greek Provinces has been sup- 
plied by irregulars, a kind of militia, 
not under proper discipline, and not 
originally composed of the best elements ; 
and I am quite prepared to believe that 
many of the outrages and robberies 
which have been described have really 
been committed by those troops. That 
is all the more possible, because the de- 
mand for soldiers has been so great, and 
the state of the Turkish finances so bad, 
that many of those irregular troops have 
of late received little or no pay; and 
men who are armed and who are un- 
paid, must always be.a source of danger 
to the population on which they are quar- 
tered. When cases of that kind have 
occurred, they have been pointed out to 
the Porte; but such has been the state 
of utter confusion and disorganization to 
which the Turkish Empire has been 
reduced by the hostilities that have been 
going on that I do not believe, whatever 
may have been the wish of the Turkish 
Government, that it has been able to 
control its own irregular troops, or en- 
force order in a proper manner. I will 
only add that, though I do not dispute 
the reality and gravity of many of the 
erimes that have been referred to, still 
we must recollect that we get our ac- 
counts of them mostly through Greek 
sources ; and, as everyone knows, there 
is a very strong feeling in Greece against 
Turkey, and there is a large party in 
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Greece in favour of war, and naturally 
they will do everything they can to throw 
discredit on the Turkish Government. 
While, therefore, I believe a great part 
of what we hear on this subject, con- 
siderable allowance must be made by 
reason of the channel through which the 
reports reach us. With regard to the 
question of engagements entered into 
with Greece, I am not aware of the 
nature of the engagements which the 
noble Lord supposes to have been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government. I have 
been more than once requested, both 
officially and unofficially, to state whe- 
ther, in the event of a European Con- 
ference being held on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, Greece would be admitted to send a 
Representative. To that I have always 
given one answer. I said it was too 
early to speak of the possible composi- 
tion of such a Conference before we even 
knew whether a Conference would be 
held ; but I have added, though only as 
the expression of my personal and 
private opinion, that if any such Con- 
ference did take place, and any besides 
the Great Powers were represented and 
admitted to take part in it, then I 
thought the claim of Greece to ad- 
mission would be a fair one to consider. 
More than that I did not feel bound to 
say, nor should I have been justified in 
giving a more definite reply. Then my 
noble Friend who spoke second asked 
me whether it would be right to allow 
Greece to suffer in consequence of the 
good faith she had observed? I think 
Greece was wise in abstaining from 
taking part in the war; but I do not 
think that because the Greeks have 
wisely abstained from picking an un- 
provoked quarrel with their neighbour, 
they have by that circumstance estab- 
lished a right to a share in their neigh- 
bour’s territory, because that, in point 
of fact, is what the claim amounts to. 
Then the noble Lord says—‘‘ You put 
the strongest pressure upon the Greek 
Government not to take part in the 
war.” We have used no menace; we 
have put on no pressure; we have not 
gone beyond giving that friendly advice 
in the interest and for the benefit of the 
Greeks themselves, which it is the right 
and duty of a protecting Power to give. 
We sought to prevent an extension of 
the war, and we accordingly advised 
Greece not to take a part in it. I am 
glad to say that up to the present time 
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that advice has been listened to. I 
think that in listening to that advice 
the Greek Government has acted wisely 
in its own interests. If the Greeks had 
joined in the war, while they might 

ave inflicted great injury on Turkey, 
they would probably have suffered at 
least as much themselves, Turkey having 
a considerable fleet and being mistress 
of the sea, and Greece having a great 
extent of seaboard, a considerable mari- 
time commerce, and a maritime popula- 
tion open to attack. I think, therefore, 
it is at least probable that if Greece had 
engaged in hostilities she would have 
suffered as much injury as Turkey. I 
say that, because the noble Lord seemed 
to look at the matter as if our advice 
had been dictated solely by regard to 
Turkey and was against the interests of 
Greece. I do not see it, and have never 
seen it, in that light. As to the Papers, 
the noble Lord made a proposition which 
I think he scarcely meant in earnest. 
The noble Lord said—‘‘I don’t care 
about the Turkish Papers, if there is 
an objection to produce them; all I 
want are the Greek Papers.” That 
is to say—‘‘ We do not care to hear 
both sides of the question, we only want 
to hear one side.” Now, obviously, 
both sides do not take the same view, 
and the Turkish Papers are not likely 
to set out the matters in dispute in the 
same light as that in which they are 
viewed bythe Greeks. Your Lordships, 
I think, will agree with me that if this 
is a case in which it is important to 
produce any Papers at all, it is desirable 
to produce them all. As far as the 
British Government are concerned, I 
have not the slightest wish to keep 
them back; and when they are pub- 
lished I venture to think they will show 
the thorough impartiality of the Go- 
vernment in the matter—that our de- 
sire has been solely, from first to last, 
to compose the differences which had 
sprung up between Turkey and Greece, 
and to prevent the extension of the 
war. I quite agree with the noble 
Lord that your Lordships ought to have 
all the falermsaiots that can be given 
whenever the time comes at which the 
Russian proposals will have to be dis- 
cussed. only say that I think the 
present moment is not the most con- 
venient for its production. Everyone 
knows that there is a strong war party 
at Athens. Within the last day or two 














we have heard of riots and disturbances 
caused by that party at Athens; and if 
at this moment we were to lay before the 
public eye all the details of the difficul- 
ties that have arisen between the two 
Governments in the last 12 ‘months, I 
think the effect of that would very pos- 
sibly be to defeat the object we have had 
in view, and that we should do a great 
deal more to inflame than to appease the 
irritation which now exists. In my 
opinion we should not be justified in 
withholding the information now asked 
for any considerable time, because I 
quite agree that it relates to what is an 
important eg of the general European 
question ; but I do not think this pre- 
sent moment is the time to produce it. 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, if it 
were not for the closing portion of the 
noble Earl’s observations, I should not 
have considered his reply as altogether 
satisfactory. With regard to the horrible 
atrocities alleged to have been committed 
in the Greek Provinces, I think there can 
be little doubt of them. The noble Earl 
says that the probability is they have 
been exaggerated ; but it is quite plain 
that certain facts are clearly true. Here 
are Provinces in which no disorder exists, 
and yet, after a promise to Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Greek Government 
that there should be no further employ- 
ment of irregular troops, you have armed 
barbarians sent into the country and left 
without pay. It is quite clear what the 
effect of that must be. With regard to 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government 
in Greece, I very much agree with the 
noble Earl. I think the noble Earl was 
quite right and quite justified in giving 
the advice which he did to Greece. If 
he used arguments which might be 
properly used in such a case, and 
which were legitimate arguments to 
prevent them from going to war with 
Turkey against their own interests ; 
if those arguments were based on the 
disadvantages which might result to 
Greece, and the injury which might be 
done to her by the powerful Navy of 
Turkey, arguments of that character 
would be perfectly legitimate. But if 


any menace were used, the case would 
be different. With regard to the charge 
which the noble Earl opposite brought 
against my noble Friend of desiring the 
production of one set of Papers only, 
my noble Friend never said that he only | 
wished for the Greek and not for the 
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Turkish Papers. He said he wished for 
the whole of the Papers; but that if one 
of the parties objected to their produc- 
tion, he did not think that was a reason 
why we should be denied all information 
on the subject. My noble Friend’s de- 
mand was perfectly fair, and I was glad 
to hear that the noble Earl closed with 
an assurance that at the proper time 
your Lordships shall have the whole of 
the Papers. I am sure that my noble 
Friend will not press for the production 
of the Correspondence at the present 
moment. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half- 
past ‘Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th January, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wait Issurep—For Oxford 
County, v. Right Honble. Joseph Warner 
Henley, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pusiic Birts — Second Reading — Racecourses 
(Licensing) [76]; Libel Law Amendment 
[21] [House counted out]. 


QUESTIONS. 
Qo — 


IRELAND—CRIMINAL LAW—CONVICTS 
AT SPIKE ISLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
Edward O’Kelly, a prisoner confined in 
Spike Island Convict Prison, is allowed 
only half an hour’s exercise each day 
during six days of the week, and one hour 
on Sunday ; if it is true that a third jury 
had to be empannelled in his case before 
a conviction was obtained; if it is true 
that an important witness against him 
was a person named O’Farrell, alias 
Brady, who, before the trial, had been 
imprisoned for burglary, and who, since 
the conviction of O’ Kelly, was sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment, but libe- 
rated when only half of the term of his 
sentence had expired, and who is now 
undergoing a sentence of fifteen years’ 
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enal servitude; and, if it is true that 

dward O’Connor, another prisoner con- 
fined at Spike Island, was recently sub- 
jected to the punishment of twenty-one 
days’ bread and water, while suffering 
from an abscess in his thigh ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, I beg to inform the hon. Gentleman 
that Edward O’Kelly is allowed half an 
hour’s exercise daily during six days of 
the week and about two hours on Sun- 
day, under the direction of the medical 
officer of the prison. The prisoner is 
employed atatrade. He was tried three 
times, the jury having twice disagreed. 
A witness against him named O’Farrell 
was convicted, as alleged; but he was 
not an important witness, being merely 
one of three who all deposed to certain 
facts which, I believe, have never been 
disputed. That person was convicted of 
burglary, and sentenced to imprisonment, 
as stated in the Question of the hon. 
Member. At the expiration of about 
half the sentence he was released, on the 
ground of ill-health, upon a special me- 
dical report from the medical attendant 
of the prison and an eminent local prac- 
titioner who had also examined the pri- 
soner. This report was made by the 


medical attendant in pursuance of a 


General Order issued some years pre- 
viously —that whenever the medical 
officer of any prison considers a pri- 
soner’s life would be endangered by 
further confinement, he should at once 
report the fact to the Government. 
O’ Farrell wasalso subsequently convicted 
and sentenced as stated by the hon. 
Member. The last statement as to 
which the hon. Member inquires is not 
true. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—BANKRUPT 
SOLICITORS.—QUESTION. 


Sir HENRY PEEK asked Mr. Soli- 
citor General, Whether he has consi- 
dered the desirability (in addition to the 
other information contained in the annual 
Law List published by authority) of, in 
the case of solicitors once, twice, or more 
times bankrupt, giving the dates of 
bankruptcy, dividends paid, and the 
names of assignees of whom detailed 
particulars might be had; also, in the 
case of solicitors whose names do not 
continuously appear in the Law List, 
the reason for omission in occasional 
years being explained ? 

Mr. O' Connor Power 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in 
reply, said, he did not think it would be 
fair to give the names of bankrupt soli- 
citors in the Law Lists, because he did 
not see why the stigma of bankruptcy 
should attach to the name of a solicitor 
for the rest of his life any more than to 
other classes. The annual Law List con- 
sisted of two parts. One was a book 
maintained by purely private specula- 
tion, based upon the ordinary sources of 
information. The other was a list of 
solicitors who had taken out on the Ist 
day of January duly stamped certifi- 
cates. Ifa solicitor took out his certi- 
ficate after that date, his name did not 
appear in the list, which was made up 
to that date, and that accounted for the 
names of some solicitors not appearing 
in the Law List from year to year. 


TURKEY—CRETE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can lay upon the 
Table of the House any recent Despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Consul in Crete as 
to the state of that island, and the pro- 
gress of the insurrection of its Christian 
population ? 

rR. BOURKE, in reply, said, Her 
Majesty’s Government did not consider it 
desirable, in the present state of affairs, 
to lay upon the Table any further de- 
spatches in refererce to the affairs of 
Crete than those contained in Blue Book 
(No. 1). He thought it hardly right to 
state, as he saw was stated in the Ques- 
tion, ‘‘ that Crete was in a state of in- 
surrection ;”” but at the same time there 
was no doubt if was in a very disturbed 
state. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE subsequently 
said: With reference-to the Answer of 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State, I beg to ask, Whether it is 
true that H.M.S. “Rupert” was de- 
tached from the Mediterranean Squad- 
ron at the commencement of this month 
and sent to the vicinity of Crete; and, 
if so, with what object ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that he 
could not answer the Question without 
Notice. 


ITRELAND— ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE, DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether the Professor 
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of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, has been prohibited 
from giving the professional advice and 
making the analysis for the public which 
he was in the habit of doing; whether 
gentlemen occupying similar positions in 
corresponding institutions in England are 
similarly prohibited ; whether any me- 
morial has been received from traders in 
Dublin complaining of the inconvenience 
and loss occasioned them by the regula- 
tion; and if any steps will be taken in 
the matter ? 

Viscount SANDON:. Sir, up to the 
year 1873 there were two Professors of 
Chemistry in the College of Science in 
Dublin—that is, one of General Che- 
mistry, and one of Analytical or Applied 
Chemistry. The Professor of ‘ee 
Chemistry, who was in charge of the la- 
boratory, was allowed to make analyses 
for the public, and to obtain part of his 
remuneration in that way. On the re- 
tirement of the Professor of General 
Chemistry, the Professor of Applied 
Chemistry applied for the post in addi- 
tion to his own. His application was 
acceded to, and he was allowed the pay 
and emoluments of both offices, on con- 
dition that he devoted his whole time to 
the public service and did not undertake 
private work for profit, except with the 
special sanction of the Department. He 
accepted the post on those conditions. 
The only gentleman in England that I 
know anything about occupying a some- 
what similar position is the Professor of 
the Royal College of Chemistry in Lon- 
don. He is permitted, under certain 
restrictions, to make analyses for private 
persons; but he is also obliged to make 
certain analyses for the Government at 
his own expense. He is also provided 
with a laboratory by the College. His 
salary, however, is only £300 per annum, 
while that of Professor Galloway, the 
Professor of Chemistry in the College of 
Science in Dublin, is £500 per annum, 
both having the fees from their students 
in addition. When a suitable oppor- 
tunity occurs of re-considering the rules 
which were laid down for the English 
Professor of Chemistry many years ago, 
it is not at all unlikely that it will be 
thought right to modify the rule as to 
the emoluments of the Professor from 
private practice, in accordance with the 
arrangement now existing in the Dublin 
College of Science. A protest was re- 
ceived from some manufacturers in Dub- 
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lin; they were informed of the conditions 
laid down, and that it was not considered 
advisable to continue the practice of 
doing strictly private work partially at 
the expense of the public; but that, if it 
should be desired at any time, that ana- 
lyses or investigations with respect to 
matters of general public interest and 
importance should be made in the la- 
boratory of the Professor, the Depart- 
ment would be prepared to give due 
consideration to any application to that 
effect. One application only has been 
received, and that has been sanctioned. 
I am sorry, therefore, that I cannot meet 
my hon. Friend in his wishes. 


THE LATE SERGEANT M‘CARTHY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, having regard to the 
verdict of the jury at the inquest on the 
death of the late Sergeant M‘Carthy— 
namely, that his death was hastened by 
the treatment he received in Chatham 
Gaol, and the importance of not losing 
any of the evidence pertaining to his 
case, he will order an immediate inquiry 
into the matter, or direct the Royal Com- 
mission to enter upon the investigation 
of the case without delay ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
quite agree with the hon. Gentleman 
that an immediate inquiry ought to be 
made into this matter, and therefore, in 
order to take care that that shall be 
done, I have referred the depositions, a 
copy of which has been furnished to me, 
to the Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, 
and requested him to make an inquiry 
forthwith. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—ALLEGED 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has now any know- 
ledge of an understanding between 
Russia, Austria, and Germania, for an 
offensive and defensive alliance; and 
having also in view, or for one of its 
objects, the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire; and, whether he could without 
inconvenience to the public service com- 
municate the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon these matters to Par- 
liament ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
have no knowledge of any such under- 
standing as is referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman. As regards one, at least, 
of the Powers, I have strong reasons for 
doubting whether such an understand- 
ing exists; but the negotiations of the 
next few months or weeks probably will 
show whether these Powers are acting 
in concert or separately. 


AFRICAN EXPLORATION — MR. 
STANLEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he has taken any steps to learn whe- 
ther the Despatch, sent through Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar to inform 
Mr. Stanley (with reference to his ac- 
count of a massacre of natives at Bam- 
birch) that he was not authorized to 
carry the British Flag, ever reached Mr. 
Stanley ; and, if so, what was the reply ; 
if not, will he now take steps to ascer- 
tain ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the despatch to 
Mr. Stanley referred to was sent through 
Her Majesty’s Consul General at Zan- 
zibar, who reported, on receiving instruc- 
tions to forward the letter to Mr. Stanley, 
that as his movements were not pub- 
lished at Zanzibar, and were only known 
tothe American Consul, he had forwarded 
the letter through him. We have re- 
ceived no official communication which 
would show whether the letter in ques- 
tion ever reached Mr. Stanley or not; 
but we know from an unofficial source 
of undoubted credibility that it never did 
reach his hands, consequently there 
could be no reply thereto. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE RED SEA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the Papers just issued 
on the subject of the seizure of slaves on 
board British vessels in the Red Sea, 
Whether there was no reply from Safvet 
Pasha to Mr. Layard’s letter of 25th 
June 1877 ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, we have heard 
nothing further from Mr. Layard on 
this subject since the letter alluded to. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION —TURKEY 
AND GREECE—THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have asked 
the assent of the Greek and Turkish 
Governments to the publication of the 
Correspondence that has been exchanged 
with each such Government in reference 
to its attitude towards Turkey; and, 
whether such assent has been obtained ; 
in the event of either Government having 
refused such assent, whether he would 
inform the House which Government 
has objected ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Papers, I understand, 
are being prepared as rapidly as possible, 
and as soon as they are ready they will 
be sent to Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives, both at Constantinople and at 
Athens, in order to ascertain whether 
the Governments of Turkey and Greece 
assent to their being published. 


THE ISLE OF MAN—OUTBREAK OF 
SMALL POX.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Apam, 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said: I am 
happy to inform the House that the Isle 
of Man is now practically free from 
small pox, the disease being limited to 
two or three convalescent cases. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 
NOTICE OF AMENDMENT. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I beg to 
give Notice that on Thursday next, on 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
you leave the Chair for the House to 
consider, in Oommittee, the Vote of 
Oredit, I shall move an Amendment, the 
exact terms of which I intend to put on 
the Notice Paper to-night. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE WAR— 
REPORTED ARMISTICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice. He had understood the 
right hon. Gentleman yesterday to say 
that the Government believed that terms 
fof peace had been practically accepted. 
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He wished, therefore to ask, Whether 
the Government had received any con- 
firmation of that belief, and were able 
to state to the House that an Armistice 
had been concluded ; and, if not, whe- 
ther it was true, as reported that day, 
that the Russian Forces were still 
rapidly advancing on Constantinople ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, my hon. Friend spoke to 
me a few moments ago and told me he 
was going to put this Question; but I 
am sorry to say I did not exactly catch 
the terms in which he was going to put 
it. I thought it would be simply to ask 
whether we had any information as to 
an Armistice having been signed. I can 
only say we have received no such in- 
formation; and with respect to the 
latter part of the Question—namely, 
whether the Russian Forces are rapidly 
advancing on Constantinople—it would 
be better that Notice should be given of 
it, as I could hardly, without considera- 
tion, answer it. Perhaps my hon. 
Friend will put it on the Paper for to- 
morrow. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONFEDERATION— 
OUTBREAK OF THE NATIVE TRIBES. 


QUESTION. 


Srr HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether any information had 
‘been received by the Colonial Office 
from the Cape ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, a telegram 
has been received to-day at the Colonial 
Office from Sir Bartle Frere, which I 
will read, with the permission of the 
House— 

“ January 8.—Galekaland once more cleared 
by columns of Colonel Glyn, 24th Regiment, 
but Gaika rebellion spreading, and Fingoeland 
invaded from Sandilli’s border. Communica- 
tions with Komgha restored, after two brilliant 
affairs under Major Moore and Colonel Lambert, 
88th Connaught Rangers. Colonial reinforce- 
ments arriving slowly. Rebellion cannot be 
effectually and speedily suppressed without 
larger force than we possess or have at present 
prospect of collecting here. Commodore here, 
returned from useful reconnaissance along 
coast.” 


I ought to add that at the time this 
telegram was despatched it was not 
known at the Cape that a regiment of 
infantry and a battery of artillery were 
about to be sent out, and that another 
regiment is now on the point of fol- 
lowing. 
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LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
WATER SUPPLY. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Mr. E. 8. HOWARD, who had given 
Notice of a Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into this subject, es- 
pecially in connection with the West- 
moreland and Cumberland Lakes, said 
that he would not proceed with his 
Motion that night; but on the second 
reading of the Manchester Corporation 
Water Bill he would move the rejection 
of the Bill, and if the House accepted 
that proposal he would, as soon as he 
had the opportunity, make a Motion of 
a similar character to that which now 
stood on the Paper in his name. 


MOTION. 


—_— “Qo — 


DUNKELD BRIDGE TOLLS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL, in moving— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
administration of the Dunkeld Bridge Tolls, and 
to ascertain, with items in detail, the real state 
of the account of moneys received and expended 
by the Dukes of Athole in connection with the 
said trust,” 
said, the question that they wished to 
be determined was whether the tolls 
levied should or should not cease to be 
levied. To ascertain that point an ac- 
count would have to be rendered of all 
moneys received, and if there were still 
any dues owing to the proprietor, then 
they would have to be paid; but, on the 
other hand, if there was any balance 
due and overpaid, then that would have 
to be refunded. The short history of this 
affair was this—In 1803 the then Duke 
of Athole set about obtaining an Act of 
Parliament to authorize the raising of 
money for the construction of a bridge 
across the Tay at Dunkeld. Up to that 
time there were two dangerous ferries 
at that place, and in view of the public 
convenience, the private convenience of 
the Duke of Athole, and supported also 
by public opinion, and the desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government to have a readier 
means of conveying the military forces 
to the Highlands at that time, there was 
not much difficulty about obtaining this 
Act, and under it authority was given to 
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construct the bridge at Dunkeld for the 
sum of £18,000 at the outside. Previous 
to the passing of the Act a very care- 
ful survey had been made by the 
most eminent engineer of that time, Mr. 
Telford, and his estimate slightly ex- 
ceeded £13,000. On further considera- 
tion, and taking some questions of ap- 
proaches into account, it was considered 
that the estimate of Mr. Telford might be 
made more liberal. Accordingly under 
the Act £18,000 was authorized to be 
granted for the construction of the bridge, 
and the Duke of Athole and his heirs, 
being the proprietors, were entitled to 
levy tolls on the bridge until the full 
sum had been recouped. That amount 
of £18,000 became very considerably 
lessened when the Government granted 
£7,000 towards the expenses of the 
bridge; and when the profits arising 
from the rent of certain lands and various 
matters of that kind were taken into 
account, it was very possible that the out- 
side expenditure of the Dukeon the bridge 
did not much exceed £10,000. Be that 
as it might, an Act was passed, autho- 
rizing the building of a bridge over the 
Tay, ata cost of £18,000 as he had said, 
and under that Act it was provided that 
yearly exact accounts of the payments at 
the bridge should be lodged with the 
Commissioners of Supply. The most 
serious thing in connection with the 
question was that it was admitted that 
there had been an entire neglect on the 
part of the Athole family to lodge any 
accounts whatever with the Commis- 
sioners of Supply for no less than 43 
years—from 1808 to 1851—from the 
passing of the Act. In this latter year 
local public opinion became very excited 
at the tolls continuing, at the neglect to 
furnish accounts, and at the interminable 
prospect of the tolls going on for ever; 
the consequence being that a legal and 
oe igew agitation commenced in Dun- 

eld, which had continued down to the 
present day. There had been actions in 
various Courts, but the attempts of the 
people to procure an inquiry had been 
again and again baffled by the large 
resources of the Athole family combined 
with the intricacies of Scotch Law. The 
result was that the tolls continued to be 
collected and the people to be dissatis- 
fied until, in 1867, the Athole family 
were brought face to face with the Dun- 
keld complainants. In that year the 
Athole family, as proprietors of the 


Mr. O' Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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bridge tolls, amazed the people of Dun- 
keld by stating roundly that after 60 
years’ collection of the tolls on a bridge 
which could only cost £18,000 to start 
with, and the tolls of which had been 
variously estimated at between £1,000 
and £2,000 a-year, the Athole family 
statistician fixed the exact sum still 
due to the Dukes of Athole at no 
less than £59,401 6s. 9d. It was 
not unworthy of the attention of the 
House of Commons to mark the ac- 
curacy of the 6s. 9d., especially when 
they found that the first glance cast upon 
those accounts by the accountant of the 
Court of Session diminished that remark- 
ably exact sum by the bagatelle of 
£43,000. That was the position at the 
end of 1867. Although the people of 
Dunkeld had obtained that remarkable 
victory, there still remained a sum of 
£10,000 or £11,000 due, which they be- 
lieved should not only disappear from 
the account, but should give place to a 
very large sum on the other side of the 
account. The phrase—‘‘ people of 
Dunkeld ” was no vague or rhetorical 
expression; for this matter was supported 
by Petitions from Dunkeld, Dundee, and 
the people of the neighbourhood, asking 
that that House would make the neces- 
sary provision for seeing how its own 
Act of Parliament had been carried out 
by the Dukes of Athole. The belief 
that not only should this sum be wiped 
away, but a very large credit appear on 
the other side, was supported by the fact 
that even according to the very imper- 
fect Returns obtained recently ir reply 
to the Motion of Mr. Parker, the tolls 
collected up to 1851 amounted to 
£34,569"; while between 1851 and 1867 
they were £19,612, being a total of 
£54,181; while during the last 11 years 
they could not be estimated, at the very 
lowest, at less than £8,000 or £10,000, 
making in all £62,000. Considering 
what the Dukes of Athole were autho- 
rized to spend in the first instance, and 
what they had since obtained in tolls, 
it was very difficult to see how there 
could be a balance in favour of the 
Athole family. But there was another 
matter—the trustee under the Act for the 
construction of the bridge—namely, the 
Duke of Athole—was authorized to pur- 
chase sufficient land for approaches to 
it. Of course such land as was not 
wanted for the bridge ought to have 
been sold, and the profits carried, not 


























to the private account of the Duke 
of Athole, but to the account of the 
bridge, and in diminution of its cost. 
A considerable piece of garden-land 
remained over after the purchase, and 
a number of houses, called Athole 
Street, had been erected on it; but not 
ld. of profit from this source ap- 
peared in the accounts of the Duke of 
Athole, although the profits must have 
amounted to between £7,000 and £8,000; 
so, upon the whole, the family of Athole 
had received from this source by pontage 
dues, and by the illegal reception of 
rents of trust lands, something like 
£75,000 or £76,000; and the people 
claimed that there should be some suffi- 
cient facilities given for obtaining exact 
information when there was such grave 
reason for discontent and suspicion. 
These were the broad and simple facts. 
Under the Act, not more than £18,000 
was to be spent on the bridge, and no 
Act was passed authorizing any larger 
expenditure. There had been received, 
since the passing of the Act, a sum of 
£75,000 or £76,000, and instead of the 


bridge fund and the public being 
£45,000 or £50,000 to the good, the 
Dukes of Athole actually maintained 


that the public was in debt to the tune 
of £11,000. That statement was, after 
these figures, incredible, and it became 
still more incredible when they looked 
at the manner in which the accounts had 
first been withheld, and when filed had 
been at once subjected to a deduction of 
£43,000. It was not, however, so re- 
markable when they went into the facts 
and examined the accounts rendered by 
the Dukes of Athole. When they saw 
the items which were introduced for the 
purpose of giving some colour to this 
extraordinary claim, they found good 
reason for the suspicion with which this 
remarkable manufacture of the Athole 
family statistician was regarded in Dun- 
keld and the neighbourhood. He asked 
the House to remember that that account 
had been diminished by £43,000, and he 
asked them also to consider the financial 
exactitude of a family which did not ren- 
der any account of its stewardship for 
half-a-century, and which, when it did, 
sentin anaccount claiming four-fold more 
than the debt now alleged as due to it by 
the public. In those accounts, even the 
whiskey supplied to the surveyors was 
charged. It might be argued that 
whiskey was necessary for the health of 
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the men working in that damp atmos- 
phere ; but there were items in the bill 
more curious than these charges for 
mutchkins of ‘‘ Mountain dew.” Among 
the approaches charged for was an item 
for cutting a road through the Warren 
Park, which was about three and a-half 
miles up the river above the bridge ; and 
he left it to the House to decide the 
reasonableness and probability of al- 
lowing that approach to be charged for 
under the Act. This was an instance 
of the way in which these accounts 
had been bolstered up, and when they 
heard that they would not be surprised 
that the accountant had struck off the 
amount he had named. Why, it would 
be just as reasonable to charge the con- 
struction of a road at Hammersmith as 
an approach to Westminster Bridge. It 
could be proved that under cover of 
making similar approaches, the best por- 
tions of the charming Athole ‘ policy” 
in the neighbourhood of Dunkeld were 
improved and beautified. In fact, while 
the Athole family had practically beauti- 
fied their demesne at the expense of the 
public, they had the sublime self-posses- 
sion to state that after receiving £80,000 
for what did not cost them £18,000, 
the public still owed them over £11,000. 
He thought the bare outline which he had 
given of this remarkable case would be 
sufficient to induce this House to grant 
some substantial tribunal which would 
go into the whole of this matter, and 
allow the truth to be brought out with- 
out putting a lot of poor people, as these 
Petitioners mostly were, to the trouble 
and hard work of fighting their way 
through Scotch Law Courts against 
Scotch advocates and writers who were 
not the least acute members of their acute 
profession, and against a rich and power- 
ful family like the Athole family. He 
contended that that House ought to do 
something to mitigate this scandal and 
grave public inconvenience, and to stop 
this illegal levy of tolls on a bridge 
which he maintained had been paid for 
five times. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving for the Address. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
administration of the Dunkeld Bridge Tolls, 
and to ascertain, with items in detail, the real 
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state of the account of moneys received and ex- 
pended by the Dukes of Athole in connection 
with the said Trust.”—(Mr. 0° Donnell.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, I shall 
endeavour to explain very shortly the 
grounds upon which the Government 
cannot assent to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan. It is quite 
true that at the beginning of the cen- 
tury the then Duke of Athole obtained 
an Act by which he gave up certain 
rights of ferry, and obtained power 
to build a bridge, and to apply the 
tolls in repayment of the cost of the 
erecting, maintaining, and repairing of 
the bridge; the further provision being 
that when that cost was fully repaid, 
the tolls should be reduced by a third, 
and £1,500 accumulated for the future 
needs of the bridge. The hon. Gentle- 
man is in error in saying that by the 
Act the outlay on the bridge was limited 
to £18,000. That sum was the limit 
imposed on the amount the Athole 
family were permitted to borrow from 
time to time during the existence of the 
trust on the security of the tolls; but, 
in point of fact, the erection of the 
lige cost nearly double £18,000. I 
am not going into details about all 
this, because it would occupy a very 
long time, and because in the year 
1868 a number of residents in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunkeld instituted an ac- 
tion in the Court of Session directed 
against the present Duke of Athole, who 
had just then come into possession of 
his estates. The object of that action 
was to have an investigation of the whole 
of the accounts connected with the erec- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of the 
bridge, and to have it declared by the 
Court that the whole debt due to the 
family had been paid off, and that the 
bridge was free, the Duke of Athole 
making good any sums received in ex- 
cess of the expenditure. The litigation 
went on very actively for three years and 
a-half, both sides being represented by 
active agents and very able counsel, and 
it was brought to a termination by a 
final judgment of the First Division of 
the Court of Session, pronounced in 
January, 1872, which might have been 
appealed against ; but as it was not ap- 
pealed against within the period pre- 
scribed by Statute, has now become 
final. In that action almost every one 
of the points set up as grievances now 
were examined and disposed of by that 
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Court. There was a very full inquiry 


before an accountant. There were de- 
tailed objections to his report by both 
parties interested. It was fought most 
vehemently both in the Outer House 
and in the Inner Court, and the pro- 
ceedings finally ended in a judgment 
which no proceedings have been taken 
to challenge or set aside. It repelled a 
number of pleas, and found the balance 
due was £18,116. I am not aware, 
starting from that point, that there is 
any complaint as to the management of 
the bridge or as to the lodging of the 
accounts. I understand the object of 
this Motion is to rip up all the previous 
questions judicially settled, rot to try 
again by Royal Commission the ques- 
tion of the liability of the Duke of 
Athole after that question has been de- 
cided by a competent Court, and after 
full discussion of the points involved. 
Since the date mentioned, the accounts 
have been regularly kept, and from the 
accounts lodged, it appears that the 
debt in April, 1877, was reduced to 
£11,721, the large reduction being due 
to the payment ty the Highland Rail- 
way Company of £5,000 as compensa- 
tion for their interference with the 
traffic, which they had agreed to pay, 
but refused to hand over until they knew 
who were the proper persons to get the 
money. Upon these grounds, I say, the 
question has been settled by competent 
Courts, and we should not attempt to 
upset in this House the judgment which 
should be regarded as final. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: May I ask my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate, if he will be good enough to say 
how many pounds were cut off by the 
Court from the claim of the Duke? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE: The claim 
made by his Grace gave rise to a good 
deal of suspicion, and naturally so, be- 
cause the claim made was something like 
£56,000, and that was reduced to 
£18,000. I think it only fair to say 
that the Duke was unable to make a 
more satisfactory account in consequence 
of the state of the trust. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate complained 
that the question ought not to be brought 
forward, because it was a claim already 
settled by the Court of Session ; but he 
(Mr. Anderson) thought he could show 
that that ought not in this case to be any 
bar. He would like to make a few re- 























marks on the way in which it was 
brought before the House. It might be 
in the recollection of the House that 
for two Sessions he had had a Motion 
on the subject on the Paper. He had 
balloted for it, and on one or two occa- 
sions he had been fortunate enough to 
gain a time to bring it on; but. on 
those occasions he was obliged to give 
way to Government Business, which he 
could not but admit was much more im- 
portant. On the present occasion, the 
question had passed into other hands 
without any communication whatever 
being made to him, without any request, 
he was informed, from the inhabitants 
of the district; but at the request of 
some committee in London, of whom he 
knew nothing. He made no complaint 
of this nor of his having been treated 
in a manner different from that which 
usually prevailed in that House, simply 
because the Member who did it was a 
raw Member, and evidently knew no- 
thing about the courtesies of the House. 
Beyond that he said nothing of the 
matter, except that he was glad to have 
assistance, and was particularly glad to 
see an Irish Member taking omen | interest 
in a Scotch grievance. He contended, 
in answer to the argument of the right 
hon. and learned Lord, that the question 
having been decided in a Law Court was 
no longer a case to be brought before 
this House, that that was not so. Al- 
though half-a-dozen actions had been 
settled in the Court of Session, it would 
be open for any man to raise a new 
action on the same ground. It was 
therefore equally open to any man, and 
therefore for the House, to raise the 
question in a public manner, especially 
in a case where public money was at 
stake. If it had been a legal question 
between one man and another, then the 
decision of the Court of Law would have 
been final; but it was different where 
the public was concerned. The Dukes 
of Athole had reason to know that not 
only the Scotch but the English public 
had wide privilege of raising such ac- 
tions asthese. As against the Dukes of 
Athole the case was very scandalous 
indeed. The hon. Member for Dungar- 
van had stated the facts correctly, but 
he did not state all. At the time the 
Duke John began the bridge he had it 
in contemplation to build a palace 
for himself at a cost of £400,000, 
and he had a great desire to get this 
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bridge made as an approach to that 
palace. That palace was never finished 
to this day. It was now an unfinished 
ruin. But his wish was to build the 
— himself and to get the bridge 

uilt by public money. He got him- 
self by the Act made sole trustee, and 
the moment he got himself made trustee 
he began ignoring the position of trustee, 
and spending money in every way he 
pleased. He was his own contractor, 
supplied wood and lime out of his own 
grounds, and charged his own price for 
them, instead of having estimates and 

ublic tenders as a trustee should. 

e got grants of stone from a neigh- 
bouring proprietor for the bridge, and 
used them for other purposes. Then he 
bought land for the purpose, and used it 
for other purposes. More than that, he 
did not build the bridge across the river 
at all. He actually built it on dry land, 
and then diverted the course of the river 
to run under the bridge. There was no 
need to divert the river to meet the 
wants of the public. He put the bridge 
in such a place that it might make 
an approach to his palace when it was 
built, and a great part of the expense 
was for making sea 3 cutting this altera- 
tion in the course of the river. He was 
his own contractor, he employed his own 
men, and paid them. There was no 
separate record kept of how the men 
were employed and how they were en- 
gaged. One of the worst of the charges, 
and one the House would admit the 
Court of Session acted very improperly 
in not going into, was that he borrowed 
money as a trustee. The words of 
the borrowing clauses of the Act were 
that he was entitled to borrow on behalf 
of the trust £18,000 at a rate not exceed- 
ing 5 percent. But what did this Duke 
do? Part of the money he lent him- 
self, and part he borrowed from other 
people at low rates of interest, and 
charged the trust for that 5 per cent. 
If that had been done by a Jew money- 
lender it would have been called swind- 
ling; but it was done by a great Duke, 
and it was overlooked. As a trustee, he 
took private pecuniary profit out of his 
trust. Scotland was a tolerably demo- 
cratic country, but even there a great 
Duke had great power, and he was able 
in the Court of Session to have his case 
considered with a great leaning towards 
himself. For nearly 50 years he had not 
rendered accounts as required annually 
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by the Act, and when he was asked 
by the Government to render them they 
did not exist. It was believed that the 
accounts were manufactured by one of 
his own agents, and thus could not be 
otherwise than unfairtothepublic. These 
circumstances ought to have put him out 
of Court altogether, and so they would if 
he had not been a great Duke. Then the 
borrowing of money at a low rate and 
charginga high rate was going on forsome 
50 or 60 years, and the amount on that 
account that this bridge-trust had been 
unjustly charged would show now over 
£100,000. Each Duke of Athole had 
continued the practice till he had called 
attention to it, and then to get over the 
difficulty the present Duke paid up all 
the loans and lent the money himself, 
and still charged 5 per cent, without 
ever attempting to ascertain whether 
on the security of the pontages he 
could not obtain money at a lower rate 
than 5 per cent. As a trustee, he was 
bound in common honesty to try to find 
out if he could get money at a lower rate 
than 5 per cent. Each of the Dukes of 
Athole had acted wrongly in the trust, 
and, in his opinion, there was very good 
ground for the granting by the House 
of Commons of a Commission to inquire 
into the manner these accounts had been 
manufactured, and particularly as to the 
payment of the interest, for that was 
never properly gone into by the Court 
of Session; for both as regarded that, and 
as regarded the rents of certain houses, 
the accountant employed by the Court 
passed them over as not in his remit. 
These were strong points, and should 
be properly gone into. He considered 
the public interest was at stake, and that 
the House would be justified in granting 
this Commission. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE: May I be 
permitted to explain that in Scotland 
the public have the right to sue as indi- 
viduals—that is to say, the individual 
member of the public may vindicate 
the rights of the public at large; but 
I entirely demur to the statement that 
an individual proprietor may be sued 
again and again as many times as 
there are members of the public. For- 
tunately there are limitations to that 
right. I will only add that it never oc- 


curred to me, and I do not think it 
would occur to anyone who reads the 
pepers, of a trial which extended from 

y to December, 1872, to say that the 
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—— of the action did not do the 
st they could on behalf of the public. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Sir, I 
cannot remain silent after the language 
applied to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), who, 
whatever might have been his method 
of introducing the question, will, I am 
sure, be prepared to justify it here or 
anywhere else. It appears to me that 
when the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) acknowledges that for 
two years he has failed to find any sub- 
stantial or suitable opportunity for 
bringing the matter forward, he has to 
a certain extent justified the belief that 
he was not prepared to go on with this 
question, or deal with it, and for that 
reason my hon. Friend felt justified in 
taking the course he has. I certainly 
think the hon. Member for Glasgow did 
not show his courtesy when he said that 
my hon. Friend knew nothing of the 
eourtesies of this House. This is not 
the first time I have heard language of 
this kind from the hon. Member directed 
to Irish Members, and I rise to tell him 
once for all that he occupies no position 
in this House which entitles him to lec- 
ture hon. Members about courtesy, and 
he is not likely to be selected as a model 
of courtesy here or anywhere else. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I only want to 
say a few words about the rather unpro- 
voked attack made on me. So far from 
my thrusting myself into this business 
unsolicited, it is, on the contrary, true 
that I was requested by one who has 
suffered very much by the dispute be- 
tween the people of Dunkeld and the 
Duke to take up this case, and the 
main reason why it was pressed on me 
was that it was believed that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
was not particularly anxious to press the 
matter. Of that I know nothing; and 
the reason I took it up was practically in 
fulfilment of statements I have made 
that, considering the obligations Irish 
Members are under to English and 
Seotch Members, where there was a 
good cause for my interference in Eng- 
lish or Scotch affairs I should be happy 
to interfere. I do not care to say more 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow, than 
that I am sure he is as courteous as he 
is accustomed to be. One word in reply 
to the right hon. and learned Lord Ad- 
vocate. I very carefully avoided im- 
pugning the good faith of the Court of 
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Session. Such Courts, tho not im- 
maculate, are so i in theory, and 
it is well in this House not to interfere 


with the rights of judicial personages. 
It is, at the same time, quite right to 
lay stress on the fact that a Court under 
certain pressure may or may not be able 
to give substantial justice where there is 
a powerful party on the one side and a 
party by no means rich or influential on 
the other. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman bears out my theory of the 
case in stating that the litigation went 
on for so many years, and produced an 
amount of litigation that only one side 
was able to bear. An appeal to the 
House of Lords was not one that the 
other side could possibly prosecute. The 
House has passed Acts defining the posi- 
tion of trustees, and there is overwhelm- 
ing evidence that their provisions have 
beenviolated. For half-a-centuryit is ad- 
mitted that the Dukes of Athole have vio- 
lated this trust by not rendering any ac- 
count. I hold, therefore, that there are 
overwhelming reasons why this House, 
as the guardian of the public interest 
and the public moneys, and the guardian 
of its own Acts of Parliament, should in- 
terfere on behalf of the poor people of 
Dunkeld. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, there was one 
thing which the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate, in his clear and able ad- 
dress, had omitted to mention, and that 
was that there was a Parliamentary 
grant of £7,000 given in aid of the cost 
of this bridge. Whenever Parliament 
gave a t of public money, Parlia- 
ment had a right to know how it had been 
expended. One might well be tempted 
to use harsh names when one found 
a claim was made for about £60,000, 
and that the highest Court cut it down 
to £18,000. One need not use very 
soft words in describing such conduct 
when this fact was looked at. There 
was strong reason for inquiring as to 
whether the public had had the benefit 
of this Parliamentary grant. Another 
point which the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate did not touch upon was, 
that allegation of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), that if the 
interest had been charged at the low 
rate at which the money was borrowed, 
instead of being charged 5 per cent, it 
would have made a difference of nearly 
£100,000 in the time over which it 
had extended. The accountant ap- 
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pointed by the Oourt to report said it 
was not in his power to take this ques- 
tion up under the remit to him, and 
therefore that question still remained in 
abeyance. Taking into account, first, the 
Parliamentary grant ; and, secondly, the 
allegation that the Duke had not only 
in past years but was now charging 
5 per cent for money borrowed ; whilst, 
with such undoubted security it could 
have been borrowed at a much lower 
rate—taking these things into considera- 
tion, he thought the House had a right 
to inquire into the whole circumstances. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 79; Noes 
189 : Majority 118.—(Div. List, No. 5.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—agnon— 


RACECOURSES (LICENSING) BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Sir Thomas Chambers, Sir James 
Lawrence.) 


[prtt 76.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
would not be necessary to make any 
lengthened statement. The Bill was 
before the House the whole of last 
Session ; but he had not the opportunity 
of bringing it forward for discussion, 
though he was aware from private 
sources that it was generally approved 
of, and had the support of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary and 
the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
for the Home Department. The Go- 
vernment, it appeared, therefore, were 
conscious of the necessity of giving to 
the magistrates increased powers over 
certain racecourses. It had been stated 
that the Bill had been framed with 
the view of doing damage to a par- 
ticular class of sport, and he believed 
those who opposed it opposed it chiefly 
on those grounds. But what were in 
reality the objections to the Bill? The 
racing papers had written very strongly 
about himself and about his Bill, and 
had described him as a “sour Sabba- 
tarian Scotchman who had no sym- 
pathy with sport, and who knew nothing 
whatever about it.” Nothing, however, 
could be more contrary to the fact than 
that. He had not only been all his 
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time devoted to more than one sport, 
but he knew a great deal about most 
sports, and a deal about the sport 
now under discussion. He should be 
very sorry to do anything which was 
calculated to injure so noble a sport as 
horse-racing ; but these so-called racing 
meetings were unworthy of the name, 
and therefore the existing regulations 
required further supervision. There was 
no sport at all at these meetings—they 
were mostly what were called gate-money 
meetings, and were held for the purpose 
of selling tickets, of nefarious betting, 
and of swindling transactions in many 
shapes—very many of them far indeed 
from the spirit of genuine horse-racing. 
The Bill he introduced did not attempt 
to put down these meetings, but only to 
put them under magisterial control. It 
simply required that those who desired 
to hold these meetings within 10 miles 
of the metropolis should get the magis- 
trates’ licence,for them. In that way the 
applicant would come before the magis- 
trates, and they would have the oppor- 
tunity of judging whether in former 
years a raga’ race meeting had been 
respectably conducted, or whether it was 
in hands which would ensure its respect- 
able conduct in the future. If these 
licences were required, the managers 
would be much more likely to conduct 
their race-meetings respectably than if 
there were no such licences. The only 
strong objection raised against the Bill 
was that it applied only to the small 
district around the metropolis, and was 
nota general measure. That might be 
a defect, but although it applied only to 
the metropolitan district, that was, he 
believed, the district in which the greatest 
evils had arisen, and it was considered 
a sufficient argument in its favour that 
those evils ought to be checked at once. 
There could be little doubt that if the 
House declared that these racecourses 
ought to be put under wholesome re- 
strictions, the moral effect of the pass- 
ing of the Bill would be to make 
managers of racecourses in all parts of the 
country look more to the respectability 
and good conduct of those places; be- 
cause they would feel that Parliament 
having once passed a Bill in this direc- 
tion would be very likely to extend the 
provisions of that Bill, if racecourses 
continued to be conducted as many of 
them undoubtedly now were. Heshould 
not trespass further on the time of the 
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House, but should simply move the 
second reading of the Bill and hoped 
the House would oe it, as the Go- 
vernment had signified their approval of 
it, and expressed thereby a belief that 
it would be productive of some good in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(MMr. Anderson.) 


Mr. R. POWER, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson) had told the House 
that he was a lover of sport, but he had 
carefully abstained from telling them 
what description of sport it was that he 
loved—whether rabbit-shooting, rat- 
catching, or dog-fighting. What the 
—- of the Bill contended was that 
if licences for holding a race were con- 
sidered necessary the power of granting 
them should be in the hands of the 
Jockey Club or the Committee of the 
Grand National Hunt. This Bill, how- 
ever, professed to take it out of the hands 
of the Jockey Club and place it in the 
hands of the magistrates. He had 
listened with pleasure to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, because, 
in the first place, it was a very brief 
statement, and he was certain that if the 
House was satisfied with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow, the hon. Member for 
Glasgow ought to be satisfied with him- 
self. The hon. Member had discharged a 
duty towards society, and henow appeared 
before the House as one of those great 
moral reformers who were so fashionable 
at the present day. During the Recess 
the hon. Member appeared to have ac- 
cumulated mountains of immaterial 
facts. He had gone to some trouble in 
examining the political history of the 
hon. Member, and he found he de- 
scribed himself as an advanced Liberal. 
Now he (Mr. Power) had never been 
able to find out what an advanced 
Liberal was. It was a happy and a 
curious term, and he supposed that the 
hon. Member for Glasgow meant that he 
was more enlightened than the ordinary 
run of Liberals, and less advanced than 
the Radicals. In fact, it appeared to 
him that an advanced Liberal was a 
man who was neither fish, nor flesh, 
nor good salt herring. If the hon. Mem- 
ber could comprehend for a moment the 
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many pleasures and advantages arising 
from the ancient pastime of horse-racin, 
—if he could shake himself free from 
the false ideas that he associated with 
horse-racing—then he was certain the 
hon. Member for Glasgow might become 
a warm patron of the sport, and a more 
saeeatua advocate of the free enjoyment 
of that noble pastime. Englishmen 
were naturally proud of the perfection 
to which they had brought horse-racing, 
and the hon. Member for Glasgow pro- 
posed that the London tradesmen and 
artizans must be prevented from witness- 
ing any racing unless they went to the 
trouble or expense of travelling a long 
distance. What were the reasons, if 
reasons they might be called, for inter- 
fering with this national sport? He had 
expected to have heard something about 
riots, disturbances, or annoyances caused 
to the inhabitants of the district; but 
the hon. Member had carefully avoided 
alluding to rioting or disturbances, for 
he knewvery well that he (Mr. R. Power) 
held in his hand a report from the police 
court that would immediately contradict 
such a charge; but even if the hon. 
Member had done so, he could not 
believe that the hon. Member had no 
compassion for people suffering similarly 
outside the radius of 10 miles from 
Charing Cross. Under this Bill races 
might be held just outside the enchanted 
circle of 10 miles, and he could not but 
believe that the tender heart of the hon. 
Member beat acutely for the whole 
human race; so that if he succeeded in 
carrying this Bill he would bring in 
another Bill next year extending the 
present scale to 15 miles. He knew 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow had 
an expansive mind, and no doubt he 
would go on expanding the circle until it 
included Punchestown and the Curragh. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow had told 
his constituents during the Recess that 
if he succeeded in carrying this Bill he 
would go on expanding the magic circle. 
Now, if the scenes alleged existed, and 
he did not believe they did, for he had 
attended one or two of the meetings in 
question, there was the common law of 
the land amply sufficient to cope with 
any nuisance that might exist; and if 
the hon. Member for Glasgow doubted 
him upon that subject—and he knew 
that Scotchmen always required proof— 
he could quote the opinions of Lord Ten- 
derden and Lord Justice Campbell. He 
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objected to the principle of the Bill, 
which was most dangerous and per- 
nicious; for if once the principle was 
admitted then the Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race, and all such aquatic contests 
must become things of the past, because 
a few people might suffer temporary 
annoyance. He had looked over the 
list of stewards who generally patronized 
the meeting, and he found the names of 
men highly and honourably connected 
with the Turf—the names, amongst 
others, of the Duke of Montrose, the 
Duke of Hamilton, and Lord Marcus 
Beresford. Would those Noblemen give 
their names if they thought that the 
gatherings in question tended to lower 
horse-racing in any respect? The stakes 
that were run for were by no means 
small. Was it because the man who 
paid his half-crown had as good a view 
of the racing as those in the betting-ring 
that this Bill was introduced to deprive 
the London tradesman and the artizan 
of his amusement? This Bill would do 
no harm to the rich man, who could go 
all over England and the Continent in 
search of amusement; but it was in« 
tended for the poor man, who was singled 
out as the victim of officious zeal. If 
this Bill was passed for London, it ought 
also to be put in force as regarded Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Chester, and other 
large towns where the best races in the 
world were held. He called upon the 
House to reject this ‘‘ advanced Liberal’’ 
idea of interfering with the rights of the 
people. That the meetings in question 
were an annoyance to some he did not 
deny ; but there were, indeed, few of 
the occupations or pleasures of life that 
did not disturb somebody’s equanimity. 
Why, what an annoyance and what a 
nuisance a political demonstration must 
be to nervous people. What a nuisance 
a procession must be to some persons. 
Aye, even an organ grinder or an itine- 
rant street preacher caused annoyance. 
Yet those annoyances existed, and were 
properly ranked as some of the evils 
that all mortals had to bear. He was 
sure that the hon. Member for Glasgow 
had his annoyance, but did he think of 
coming to Parliament for redress? Why, 
there was no greater annoyance than a 
bore, be he a Parliamentary or a social 
bore; and they all knew how difficult 
it was to find a remedy for a nuisance 
of that description, and they also 
knew that Parliamentary resignation 
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was their only resource. Let those 
outside Parliament learn the same 
lesson, and instead of coming to this 
House for redress, let them go to their 
clergymen for consolation. Their best 
hope lay in the Millenium, and he would 
advise them to wait with all good pa- 
tience for the arrival of that happy time. 
In every country there existed a class, 
and a most respectable class, who, al- 
though they might possess every plea- 
sure, every comfort of life, were never 
satisfied—they must always have some- 
thing to complain about, something to 
grumble about, always have a grievance; 
and he thought that class was repre- 
sented in the House, and was ably re- 
presented, by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow. The most extraordinary part 
of the proceeding was that the supporters 
of the Bill should have to go to Scotland 
for an advocate of their grievances. He 
did not think they were wrong in doing 
so, for the people of Scotland, not bein 

lovers of horse-racing, were little ane. | 
for the noble pastime. Nature had, un- 
fortunately, bereft them of almost all 
sporting tastes. Their country was not 
suited to the sport. Their dispositions 
were too tame and their tempers too 
even, and they were a people better 
adapted for agricultural pursuits and 
statistical societies. In saying that he 
did not wish to cast any aspersion on 
the character of the Scotch people. They 
were, no doubt, a great people, not 
easily disturbed by the frivolities of life. 
They were accustomed to an air of 
melancholy, and their great productions 
were snuff, whiskey, and thistles. If any- 
one doubted the excessive patriotism of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, let them 
be made aware of this fact, that when 
he left his own great country, fearing 
that he might forget the land of cakes 
and ale, he came to reside at 36, Thistle 
Grove, in London. He (Mr. R. Power) 
did not know if any of the other Scotch 
Members lived there, nor what might 
be the attractions of that romantic spot ; 
but without being in any way personal, 
he might observe that they had all heard 
of a certain quadruped which preferred 
thistles to oats. If fantastical notions 


of this description became the law of the 
land, he should not be surprised that 
the hon. Member proposed on some 
future occasion to extend legislation of 
a similar description to the city he re- 
presented. He talked about the charac- 
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ter of these meetings, but he (Mr. 
Power) had in his hand a letter de- 
scribing a meeting at Glasgow, of which 


he would read a few lines. The writer 
said— 
“T have attended a Magna Charta meeting in 


London; I have seen the Member for Stoke ad- 
dress his constituents; I once saw a prize-fight 
near Birmingham; but the people were aristo- 
crats compared with those I saw yesterday. I 
did not think such a horrible-looking crowd 
could be collected together. A Glasgow mob 
is par excellence the worst mob in the world. It 
did not talk much, but when it did it swore. 
Swearing in English is very bad, but in Scotch 
it is awful. Only one respectable man lived in 
Rutherglen, aud he was hanged for murder.” 


If the object of the Bill was to deliver 
them from such people, there might be 
something in it; but everyone knew 
that an English race-meeting or an 
English mob was proverbial for its good 
humour. If the Bill was to become the 
law of the land, let the Scotch try it 
themselves first. The object of the Bill 
was to take away from the people a 
popular sport which they had long en- 
joyed. It appeared some persons were 
so constituted that it annoyed them to 
see others amused, while conversely 
some people took pleasure in the annoy- 
ance of others. The Puritans hated bull- 
baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bull, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectator. Let them take the case of 
fox-hunting. Every Irish Member was 
a fox-hunter, or at least ought to be. 
Fox-hunting might annoy a few farmers 
whose fields were ridden over, but he 
should like to know what would be the 
case if the hon. Member for Glasgow 
proposed that nobody should hunt with- 
out a magistrate’s licence. Ths philan- 
thropic spirit of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow might find better occupation 
than in introducing Bills of this coercive 
character. He might turn his attention 
to some Scotch grievance, or framing 
some vexatious Question for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—an occupation which 
seemed to suit the hon. Member ex- 
tremely well. The hon. Member had 
begun at the wrong end. There was 
— scope for the clergymen and the 
philanthropists in this great city. In- 
stead of putting down the poor man’s 
amusement, let him be educated to re- 
frain from vice, to learn self-restraint, 
and to enjoy rational amusement free 
from excess. He asked the House not 
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tween the aristocracy and democracy, 
but to show their liberality and sense of 
justice by voting against a Bill which 
was tyrannical in principle, vicious in its 
nature, and opposed to every doctrine of 
progress and good government. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. R. Power.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
intend to follow the hon. Member who 
had just sat down through the observa- 
tions which he had made in a manner 
that did credit to himself, and had been 
appreciated by the House; but he wished 
to direct his remarks to another branch 
of the subject. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow had included in this Bill a small 
area in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
and he thought the House had a right 
to ask why, if the principle of the mea- 
sure was good, it should be adopted 
within this area, and not extended to 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and to otherlargetowns? He should be 
the last man to say a word against the 
“great unpaid.” Justices’ justice would 
compare favourably with stipendiary in- 
justice, at least in some cases; butif the 
power proposed to be given were con- 
ferred upon magistrates in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, how could it be 
refused to the magistrates of other great 
cities? He must, moreover, remind the 
House that it was not only county ma- 
gistrates—amongst whom they were oc- 
casionally told there existed clerical and 
other somewhat crotchetty elements— 
who were involved in this question ; but 
that, in the case of the vast majority of 
racing fixtures, it would be the borough 
bench to whom application must be 
made, the result of which might be that 
the oldest and most popular gatherings 
in the Kingdom cA be annually de- 
pendent upon a chance majority upon 
the local borough bench. The House 
would remember that during the last year 
very considerable alterations had taken 
place with regard to the rules of racing, 
and the powers of the Jockey Club with 
regard to the regulation of races had been 
materially increased. They could deal with 
abuses in regard to racing, and under 
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they could virtually prohibit any racin 

against which reasonable objection coul 

be taken. They had power to prohibit 
in the Official Calendar any meetings 
which they chose to place under their 
ban, and the effect of their doing so 
would be to prevent any horse or indivi- 
dual who took part in such a meeting 
from appearing on any racecourse whero 
the rules of the Jockey Olub were en- 
forced; which, he need not say, amounted 
to an absolute prohibition. It might be 
urged against his view that the Jockey 
Club was an irresponsible body, self- 
elected, and not amenable to control ; 
but in practice it left full authority in 
the hands of the stewards. The stewards 
of the Jockey Club at this moment 
were the hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Lincoln (Sir John Astley), a 
noble Lord a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government (Lord Hardwicke}, and the 
noble Lord who led Her Majesty’s Op- 
position (the Marquess of Hartington). 
He thought that the conduct of racing 
affairs might be more satisfactorily al- 
lowed to remain in the hands of such a 
tribunal than transferred to a body of 
magistrates varying in different locali- 
ties, of whom the House had no know- 
ledge. It was right he should mention 
that the powers possessed under the 
rules of the Jockey Club had not been 
allowed to remain a dead letter ; for, in 
the case of one of the very meetings 
comprehended within the present Bill— 
West Drayton—the Jockey Club had re- 
cently taken steps which had put a stop to 
the meeting in a summary manner, in 
consequence of irregularities which had 
been brought to their notice. He 
might be told that many of these 
meetings were not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Jockey Club, because the 
sports were steeplechasing and hurdle- 
racing. Those races, however, were 
under the jurisdiction of an analogous 
body, the Grand National Hunt Com- 
mittee, and they had rules in the same 
direction as the Jockey Club. The 
meetings at West Drayton, Streatham, 
and Enfield, referred to by the hon. 
Member, had been put down because 
the payment of the stakes had not been 
made in the manner prescribed by the 
rules. The magistrates already possessed 
considerable power in regard to racing. 
They could refuse to issue occasional 
licences for the supply of refreshments, 
and he thought that the hon. Member 
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should get the magistrates to exercise 
the power they already possessed before 
he asked the House to confer new 
powers on them. He had not been to 
any of these meetings for years, and 
probably should never go again—not 
that that constituted any reason why 
such gatherings ought to be summarily 
abolished—but he did not think that this 
measure would be the best way of re- 
medying the evil complained of. He 
should therefore oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

r. CHAPLIN said, he was not an 
ardent supporter of suburban race meet- 
ings. They were undoubtedly at times 
a considerable nuisance to their neigh- 
bours, and not conducive to the best in- 
terests of the Turf. At the same time, 
they could not forget that these meetings 
afforded considerable amusement to a 
large number of people, and that fact 
should not be disregarded. The Turf 
was an institution which, like all other 
institutions, was open to abuse, but it 
possessed many advantages, and he had 
its interests warmly at heart. Whatever 
abuses might exist, he did not think that 
the best way to remove them was to 
make the holding of those meetings de- 
pend upon the magistrates. The hon. 
Member proposed to limit the Bill to 
within 10 miles of London and to meet- 
ings established within the past 20 years; 
but it must be obvious that they could 
not impose any limits of mileage to such 
a principle, and if it were extended to 15 
miles Epsom would be included. Did 
anyone think that Parliament or the 
country would place the Derby under 
the control of the magistrates of the 
county? The thing was preposterous; 
and he thought, therefore, that the sub- 
ject should be left to the racing autho- 
rities. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, his sympathies 
ran with the hon. Member for Glasgow. 
He thought the hon. Member had proved 
the Preamble of his Bill out of the 
mouths of his opponents. He believed 
the suburban meetings were looked upon 
with much disfavour by the Jockey 
Club. They had heard, however, that 
the attention of the racing authorities 
had been called to the evil, and he 
would suggest that the Bill should not 
be pressed to a division, in order that 
time might be given to the racing 
authorities to reform the abuses which 
existed. 


Mr. J. Lowther 


{COMMONS} 








(Liconsing) Bill. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, there was no question that at these 
suburban meetings there had been 
scenes which the Jockey Club dis- 
approved, and the Department with 
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which he was connected had received 
incessant complaints of the disturbances 
created at the races and of the abuses 
which had occurred. It certainly had 
been a source of disquietude that these 
abuses should be allowed to continue. 
Not being so much mixed up with 
racing matters as the hon. Member for 
York (Mr. Lowther), he was not aware 
of the powers which had been given to 
the racing authorities, and he was glad 
to hear that those authorities had at last 
woke up to the fact that they should put 
a stop to the abuses. He would rather 
leave the matter to the proper racing 
authorities than create a fresh authority 
for the purpose. He knew that these 
meetings tended immensely to degrade 
racing, and that they did an immenso 
injury in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis—an amount of injury which 
was almost incalculable. We could not 
be certain that the object aimed at could 
not be attained in a better way than 
that proposed by this Bill. He should 
therefore wish the hon. Member for 
Glasgow to allow his Bill to drop for 
the time, in order to see what the 
action of the existing authorities might 
be; and if that should prove insufficient, 
then something in the nature of this 
Bill would be necessary in order to pro- 
tect the neighbourhood of the metropolis 
from scenes such as had very much dis- 
graced them on the occasions under 
consideration. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, as far as 
he could understand the matter, the 
Jockey Club really exercised no control 
whatever over these suburban meetings. 
The object of them was simply to get 
the gate-money. At other race-meet- 
ings that plan was not so extensively 
acted upon, and that was one of the 
reasons he presumed, why this Bill 
should be limited to the proposed area. 
The system of local meetings was not 
practised elsewhere as it was in the 
suburbanarea. These meetings, together 
with some persons fond of sport, brought 
together large crowds of others, who 
came distinctly with the intention of 
committing crime in the neighbourhood, 
and these persons interfered materially 
with the value of property in those 
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neighbourhoods. When they found 
that as many as eight race-meetings were 
held close to the metropolis, they would 
see that it had grown into a nuisance 
that did not exist in other places. He 
knew that this Bill would be opposed 
by many of the supporters of legitimate 
sport; but he would ask them to reflect 
upon the fact that not one horse ever 
went to these meetings that could be sold 
for more than about £20, and that the 
meetings were principally promoted by 
publicans to serve their own interests. 
It was, therefore, idle to pretend that 
these meetings promoted the love of 
sport, or the improvement of the breed 
of horses. No one who wanted a good 
horse would dream of attending these 
meetings for the purpose of purchasing 
one. If these races were advocated on 
the score that they administered to the 
amusement of the poor, he would say 
that he doubted whether any poor man 
ever resorted to them in order to enjoy 
fair honest sport; but they were rather 
resorted to by the dregs of the population 
for a very different purpose from that of 
amusement. He feared the Jockey Club 
could do nothing in the matter, and he 
should therefore support the Bill, though 
he feared his hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow would stand a poor chance 
of success. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in reply, said, that 
he had spoken briefly in making the 
Motion, because he could not anticipate 
what objections would be urged to it, so 
he would now enter a little into the pro- 
posals of the Bill and answer the objec- 
tions. The hon. Member below him (Mr. 
R. Power) had made a very irrelevant 
speech, as the largest part of what he said 
had little to do with the Bill at all. He 
treated it as a Bill to put down and 
discourage horse-racing, whereas it 
merely sought to regulate it, and to put 
down abuses. It was in no sense a Bill 
to stop the amusements of the poorer 
class. The hon. Member had spoken in 
strong condemnation of the mobs that 
gathered in the neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow ; but he might tell the hon. Member 
that if there was a meeting at Glasgow 
at which there were large crowds of 
roughs, they were entirely composed of 
the Irish element. He had limited the 
area to which his Bill applied because the 
evils so far only extended over a limited 
area. He had been asked what facts he 
had laid before the Government to justify 
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his Bill. It was entirely unnecessary to 
lay any facts before them, for they knew 
the facts perfectly well, and last year 
they cordially approved of this Bill, and 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Home Department had told them 
that still he would approve of such a 
Bill if it was impossible for the Jockey 
Club to deal with these race-meetings. 
He believed he could show that the 
Jockey Club would be unable to deal 
with them, for these new rules had been 
in existence more than a year without 
effect. He was glad to hear that the 
Jockey Olub, through his Bill of last 
year, had been driven into attempting 
to check the abuses which had become 
so notorious ; but that Club had no real 
power in the matter. It was said they 
could take steps which would prevent 
horses which had run at the suburban 
race-meetings going to more respectable 
meetings ; but the owners of such horses 
did not want them to go to more respect- 
able meetings, and plenty of jockeys could 
be found of the class that was wanted. 
There wasaclass of horsesthatnevercould 
go to respectable meetings. The winner 
at Eltham races was sold for £25, and 
that being so, he left the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies to 
conjecture what could have been the 
price of the losers. It was not regular 
racing men that attended these races, and 
nearly all the steps taken by the Jockey 
Club had been failures. The most recent 
races had been characterized by the same 
abuses as before. They were not fair 
races, because the winning horses and 
the losing ones were known beforehand. 
The horse that was to win was an ar- 
ranged matter. They were a great 
nuisance in the neighbourhood. A 
detective officer from Scotland Yard 
had been engaged to attend four 
days’ racing at Kingsbury, and his 
report was a melancholy picture of 
the kind of racing they had to deal 
with. He said that the roulette table 
was busy, and so were some 50 betting 
men in and about the ring; the betting 
for the most part was as unfair as the 
racing, and card-sharping was carried 
on with the greatest of ease. With all his 
—the officer’s—experience he had never 
seen a greater number of scoundrels and 
blackguards collected together before in 
his life. The promoters of such meetings 
did not care a jot for the Jockey Club, 
and simply laughed at it. He, there- 
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fore, claimed the vote of the Under Home 
Secretary, because the Jockey Club was 
utterly powerless to remedy the evil. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 
82: Majority 2.—(Div. List, No. 6.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Hutchinson, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Cowen, Mr. 
Puleston, Mr. Morley, Mr. Waddy, Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, Colonel Gourley.) 


[BILL 81.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that the Motion had acci- 
dentally come into his hands, as it should 
have been moved by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), or the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen). 
He supported the Bill, but had had no 
part in drawing it up. It had been 
framed under the auspices of the Pro- 
vincial Newspaper Society, which repre- 
sented about 600 newspapers published 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land and of the most diverse political 
opinions. Those hon. Gentlemen who were 
connected with the Bill had not come 
forward on account of a special interest 
of their own; but because of their special 
knowledge and long familiarity with the 
defects of the existing system they were 
most qualified to give evidence on the 
subject. It was not for the first time 
that controversy had been raised on this 
subject in the House of Commons. In 
the Sessions of 1867, 1868, and 1869 
proposals almost identical with those in 
many respects which he had the honour 
to submit passed the second reading, 
received the sanction of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, and were only prevented 
going further by sheer want of time, or 
other causes which he need not now 
particularly refer to. The declaration, 
therefore, in the Preamble of the Bill, 
‘‘that it is expedient to amend the law 
of libel,” rested on repeated Parliamen- 
tary decisions. He. would, in the first 
instance, give a brief summary of the 
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Bill. A public newspaper was defined 
to be a newspaper registered at tho 
General Post Office, or entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and it was provided that 
any report of a public meeting published 
in such a paper should be exempt from 
any action for libel providing it was a 
true and fair report of a mecting of a 
representative character, and that the 
report was bond fide and without actual 
malice, and in the ordinary course of 
business. The House would observe 
that the language was very peculiar— 
the meeting must be of a ‘ representa- 
tive character.”” That phrase was intro- 
duced by the Attorney General (Sir John 
Rolt) who was in office in 1867, as ho 
distrusted the ambiguity of the term 
“public meeting.” By public meet- 
ing of a representative character was 
meant a meeting at which reporters 
were present, and at which the speakers 
were speaking under some degree of 
responsibility to public opinion; and 
although it might be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to give a terse definition of some- 
thing so complicated in its character, 
he thought there would be no difficulty 
in deciding what was a public meeting 
should the issue ever be raised. Thus, 
then, repeatedly as the House had 
affirmed that the reports of public pro- 
ceedings should be held to te exempt 
from actions for libel, he trusted the - 
House would not now reverse that deci- 
sion. While the Bill took care of the 
newspaper, it was also mindful of the 
interests of any individual who might 
consider himself aggrieved. He could 
if he pleased claim to have an explana- 
tion or contradiction inserted in tho 
newspaper, and that claim must be 
allowed. That was in accordance with 
the maxim that where there was a 
wrong there should be a remedy. The 
Bill went still further in the same equit- 
able direction, for it provided that if any 
person should at such a meeting utter 
matter which came under the operation 
of the law of libel he should himself be 
as much responsible as though that 
matter had been written and printed by 
himself. On that point Lord Lyndhurst 
said, that a man who went to a public 
meeting knowing that the words he 
uttered would be taken down and sent 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, and uttered words which were 
libellous was morally, and ought to be 
legally, as liable as the’‘man who printed 
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them. Sir John Karslake, when Solicitor 
General, gave it as his opinion that a 
clause of that kind would work extremely 
well. He hoped that up to this point 
the proposals of the measure would 
command the sympathy of the House. 
He would not linger on Olause 4, which 
provided that the defendant in an action 
for libel might pay money into Court by 
way of amends. Clause 5 was what was 
known as the 40s. clause, and according 
to it a defendant should not be mulcted 
in damages or costs to a greater amount 
than 40s., except the Judge should certify 
that there had been malice. To this 
latter clause he proposed to add— 
‘* Except the jury shall find, and the 
Judge shall certify, that there was 
malice.’”’ That would make the clause 
more in accordance with the spirit of 
British law. He now came to the second 
part of the Bill, which related to criminal 
prosecutions. It was proposed that no 
proprietor of a public newspaper should 
be liable to a prosecution of that character 
unless he was himself either the author, 
the joint author, or the writer of the 
alleged libel; unless he had seen, or had 
had an opportunity of seeing it, prior to 
publication ; or unless he omitted from 
any cause whatever, when required to 
do so in writing, to give the name 
of the author or writer. There were 
other conditions to which he need not 
advert; but the object of the clause 
was to make clear by Statute that 
with respect to which the Judges of 
the land were at the present moment 
divided in opinion. There could be no 
question that in a matter of this im- 
portance, where such weighty public 
interests were involved, directly contrary 
interpretations of the law had been given 
by the highest functionaries appointed 
to administer it; and surely there wasa 
necessity here for something, were it 
only in the nature of a declaratory 
enactment, which should reveal the true 
intent and meaning of the existing 
Statutes. Ifa journalist refused to com- 
ply with any of the conditions of the 
present Bill, he would thereby himself 
assume the responsibilities of authorship, 
and, under the measure, he would be 
justly left to bear the consequences. 
The Bill likewise provided for securities 
against the setting-up of criminal prose- 
cutions by men of straw, by demanding 
that the person who brought such an 
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action should enter into his own recog- 
nizances to proceed, and should find 
securities for costs in case they should be 
awarded against him. It also provided 
for the same kind of security against 
what the late Sir Colman O’Loghlen had 
termed ‘‘ pettifogging attorneys.” Fur- 
ther, the Bill demanded, in order that a 
criminal prosecution might. not be kept 
hanging perpetually over the head of the 
unfortunate journalist, that the prose- 
cutor should within one year after plead- 
ing bring the matter to an issue. To 
that clause, also, Sir John Karslake in 
1867 gave his unqualified approval. In 
short, while the Bill endeavoured to pro- 
vide some security for the Press, it had 
also regard to the security of the indi- 
vidual, and while proceeding on the 
principle that the general welfare was 
the supreme consideration, it tried to 
bring that principle into harmony with 
private rights. There were many in- 
stances in which newspapers had suffered 
from the present state of the law. In 
1876, The Manchester Courier, a highly 
respectable Conservative journal, was 
condemned in heavy costs for publishing 
the proceedings of a Board of Guardians, 
though the paper gave insertion to two 
letters of explanation. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 


-Members being found present, 


Mr. HUTCHINSON proceeded. Zhe 
Times newspaper was prosecuted for 
denouncing the concocters of a great 
commercial fraud—some eminent mer- 
chants subscribed a large sum of money 
and presented it to the proprietors of 
The Limes ; but they, instead of applying 
the money to their own purposes, founded 
therewith a scholarship in a great public 
school. On whatever side of the House 
hon. Gentlemen might sit, or in what- 
ever part of the country one might live, 
it might be said of Zhe Times, in language 
like that applied by the late Sir Robert 
Peel to Lord Palmerston—‘‘ We are all 
proud of it.’’ The measure did not refer 
to Scotland but only to England and 
Ireland. Scotland was already in pos- 
session of the immunities which he 
desired to see extended to the rest of the 
United Kingdom. North of the Tweed 
there were no criminal prosecutions for 
libel. It was a remarkable fact that in 
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Scotland offences against the libel law 
were almost unknown. There a jour- 
nalist was put upon his honour, which 
weighed more heavily and constantly 
upon his conscience than pecuniary and 
all other penalties. Why should not 
there be an assimilation of the law all 
over the United Kingdom, especially 
when the tone of the Press was un- 
doubtedly becoming more courteous, 
more generous and forbearing in pro- 
portion as the code by which it was regu- 
lated became milder? Putting Scotland 
out of the question, there remained the 
fact that in England, Ireland, and 
Wales there were 1,188 provincial news- 
papers, and that last year there were 
only a score of actions brought against 
them for libel. In some of these cases 
a verdict was given for the plaintiff ; and 
in others, where the defendant was cast 
in damages, the public had stepped for- 
ward to indemnify him. He knew it 
might be said that a new form of 
journalism was springing up which de- 
manded stringent and cogent regula- 
tions; but he would point out that the 
articles which appeared in such publica- 
tions were not quoted in respectable 
newspapers. He regretted that journals 
of that new form should be bought and 
read by respectable people; but the 
absurdity of the thing was that the very 
classes who were most alarmed at what 
they called the “licence of journalism” 
were precisely the classes who supported’ 
these chiefs of sinners. Society, in short, 
created that which it affected to deplore, 
and desired new safeguards against an 
evil which was to be attributed only to 
its own shortcomings. In this country 
public opinion was the ultimate court of 
appeal. The wiser policy was to leave 
the newspapers largely to the influence 
of that potent public opinion. It was 
said that the Judge himself was con- 
demned when a criminal man was ac- 
quitted, and so it might be true that the 
law itself had fallen into disrepute when 
the punishment exceeded the offence. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hutchinson.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was well 
known that he was strongly in favour ofthe 
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freedomof the Press, but it was also well 
known, he believed, that he was anxious 
for the accuracy of reporting. The pre- 
sent Bill attempted to reverse the prin- 
ciple of Lord Campbell’s Act with re- 
gard to slanders and libels. The prin- 
m8 of Lord Campbell’s Act was that 
whoever published a libel was liable to 
action or to indictment for that publica- 
tion, and that law extended to the re- 
ports of speeches made—whether in that 
House, at public meetings, or in muni- 
cipal assemblies—in fact, to all reports. 
Well, he held that that principle which 
Lord Campbell, who had himself been a 
reporter in the Gallery of that House, 
enacted when he became Lord Chancellor, 
was just and essential at once to the 
preservation of private character and to 
the restraint of the publication of matters 
defamatory or libellous. Now, the prin- 
ciple of this Bill was that the reporter 
should not be liable—he was not liable 
now—for what he reported as having 
been said by any speaker; and it went 
further, and said that the proprietor of 
a newspaper should not be liable for the 
report of anything contained in a news- 
paper, however defamatory or libellous. 
But the principle of the Bill was that the 
person who was reported to have spoken 
the words should be liable. Why, that 
rendered every speaker liable for the 
actions of persons who were not his 
agents, and over whose conduct he had 
no control. That was a manifest viola- 
tion of the first principles of law and 
justice. He had seen in the Provincial 
Press reports of his own speeches which 
he could scarcely recognize, and even 
lately he saw in the papers five different 
versions of a speech which he made in 
that House that Session, and they all 
differed. Was he to be liable for what 
appeared in all those five different 
versions ? 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not a House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Pvusitc Brruts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Dental Practitioners * [96] ; 'Thresh- 
ing Machines * [97]. 

Second Reading—Public Baths and Washhouses* 

37]. 

ane Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Criminal Law Evidence Amendment [23]. 

Third Reading—Parliamentary Elections (Me- 
tropolis) * [14], and passed. 


NOTICE OF NOTION. 


—_——00o— 


THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 


Caprain PIM gave Notice that to- 
morrow, on the Motion for the Vote of 
Credit, he should move as an Amend- 
ment the following Resolution :— 

‘‘ That this House, while giving Her Majesty’s 
Government due credit for having hitherto 
maintained the policy determined upon after the 
solemn assurances given on his sacred word of 
honour by His Imperial Majesty the Czar, pub- 
lished in the London Gazette by his own request, 
on the 21st November, 1876, that he desired 
only the safety of the Christians and aimed at 
no aggrandizement whatever, is of opinion that 
those assurances are being deliberately evaded 
by the proposed terms of peace and the advance 
of the Russian army, and believes that the time 
has now arrived when immediate action on the 
part of Great Britain is an absolute necessity. 
And the House requests Her Majesty’s Govérn- 
ment to lay upon the Table forthwith the esti- 
mates for placing the Navy and Army on a war 
footing.” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— O10 io 


CRIMINAL LAW EVIDENCE AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Br11 23.] 
(Mr. Ashley, Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Clive.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that as the measure was before the 
House last Session, he would avoid re- 
peating again what he said on the pre- 
vious occasion, and he contended that 
the burden of proof that the measure 
ought not to be sanctioned by the House 
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rested with its opponents. It was for 
them to show that in the administration 
of justice there should be a rule con- 
trary to what common sense and the 
practice of ordinary life would primd 
Jaciesanction ; and that the Criminal Law 
should be an exception to the general 
law as to the admission of the parties 
themselves to give evidence in the inte- 
rests of truth. The Preamble of the 
Bill recited that it was expedient for the 
better administration of justice that, in 
criminal cases, both as regarded the con- 
viction of offenders and the acquittal of 
the innocent, the accused and their wives 
or husbands should be permitted to give 
evidence. The rule that prisoners should 
not be examined originated in the tyran- 
nical conduct of the Judges at the time 
of the Revolution. As the reason had 
disappeared, and as he believed for ever, 
the rule ought also to vanish. The 
change he now proposed would tend to 
the surer conviction of the guilty, while 
it would afford a greater chance of escape 
to the innocent. He did not suppose 
there was a Member of the House who 
would not wish, if he were charged with 
a criminal offence, to have the opportu- 
nity of giving evidence. The only objec- 
tion to the change proposed by this Bill 
was that there were evils which would 
counter-balance the advantages of allow- 
ing prisoners to be examined. He had 
found from conversation with menof high 
position and repute that there were per- 
sons in this country who seemed to think 
that it was rather right that a certain 
number of chances should be given to a 
man to escape. A great number of 
people looked upon the administration 
of justice as a game based on certain 
rules, and spoke as if it would be unfair 
to modify these rules to the disadvan- 
tage of one of the parties to the game. 
That was not a reasonable view. He 
considered the certainty of punishment 
as far more important and efficacious 
than its severity. The escape of the 
guilty was a great encouragement to the 
criminal class. He believed that nothing 
would tend more to ensure the conviction 
of the guilty than to examine them. 
It was a blot on any system of justice 
when many offenders escaped. Juder 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. Many 
persons objected to the foreign pro- 
ceeding of examining prisoners being 
introduced into this country, as they 





knew that sometimes the Judges on the 
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Continent put the prisoners through a 
system of torture; but he would ask 
whether it was possible, with such a Bar 
and Bench as existed in this country, 
there was any danger of the Continental 
system of bullying being introduced. 
The Judges would act as moderators, 
and would prevent any excesses taking 

lace. Even since last Session cases 

ad occurred which showed the practical 
grievance which this Bill would remedy. 
Among others was that case of rape 
which was tried at the Liverpool Assizes, 
and in which three men were sentenced 
to various terms of penal servitude. 
Owing to the chance that two of the 
men were defended by counsel, a memo- 
rial with reference to their case was 
sent to the Home Office. Three other 
men were in consequence charged at the 
following Assizes, and the three convicts 
were brought up to give evidence. The 
result of their evidence, agreeing as it 
did in all respects, as pointed out by the 
presiding Judge, was to convince the 
Court that no crime had been committed 
at all, and the three men, who were 
under sentence of penal servitude, had 
since received a free pardon. It had 
been urged against the Bill that the 
majority of persons brought into Court 
charged with offences were of a low moral 
condition, and would be likely to give 
lying evidence merely from the habit 
of lying, that thereby the jury would be 
prejudiced against them, and that thus 
prisoners would often be “ found guilty ”’ 
of offences which they had not com- 
mitted. To that argument his answer 
was, that he would not sacrifice the in- 
terests of the innocent to the moral 
defects of some of them, and that under 
the present system the statement made 
by a prisoner at the time of his arrest 
was laid before the jury. In cases of 
complicated commercial fraud, in which 
several persons were implicated, the 
only way to ascertain the full truth would 
be by examining the prisoners. The 
principle which this Bill would establish 
in this country had been incorporated in 
the new Code of India, which had been 
described as English law with all the 
nonsense taken out. New Zealand had 
adopted it, so had the United States of 
America; and the answer to inquiries 
made as to its operation in those States 
was that in all of them except one, which 
did not speak very decidedly, it gave 
satisfaction to all the Chief Justices and 
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Attorneys General, and did not inflict 
hardship or injustice on any prisoner. 
He believed that in this country, when- 
ever there were ample means and ample 
time, the administration of justice was 
nearly perfect ; but he did not think so 
well of the trial of the ordinary cases at 
Assizes and Sessions. An undefended 
prisoner was now virtually questioned 
at the trial by the evidence given against 
him, and yet was forbidden to answer 
in the only way which his low education 
usually permitted; but was perplexed 
and baffled by being called upon to lay 
the foundation for a skilled address to 
the jury by questions which he was told 
to ea to the witnesses, but which inva- 
riably took the form of statements in 
which he was constantly being checked 
by the Court. It was often a most un- 
satisfactory scene. What he asked the 
House to do now was to affirm the 
principle of the Bill—namely, that a 
man accused of a crime should him- 
self, by his own evidence, in answer to 
the evidence produced by the prosecu- 
tion, be able to show that he was per- 
fectly innocent, and be prepared to prove 
it by submitting to a cross-examination. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 


Mr. Serseant SIMON, in moving, 
as an Amendment, that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months, said, 
that he did so, not so much for the pur- 
pose of opposing the Bill as for eliciting 
a full discussion of the measure. It 
was one of the greatest importance, 
and had not, as it seemed to him, 
been sufficiently considered either by 
the House or the public. He should 
regret extremely if Members of the Bar 
who held seats in that House and were 
practically concerned in the administra- 
tion of justice allowed a measure of this 
kind to pass sub silentio. His objections 
to the Bill were by no means strong. 
The subject was one to which he had 
given much and anxious consideration. 
At first sight it did seem unreasonable 
and unfair that a prisoner charged at the 
bar of a Criminal Court should have his 
mouth closed and not be able to tell his 
own story. There was a goneral senti- 
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ment—and he did not ignore sentiment— 
that no man should be allowed to con- 
vict himself out of his own mouth. But 
he did not press that sentiment as an 
argument against the Bill. His own 
opinion was rather in the direction of 
the opinion of his hon. and learned 
Friend, But he viewed this matter as a 
practical question. What would be the 
practical effect of a measure of this kind 
on the administration of justice? His 
hon. and learned Friend said that the 
adoption of his Bill would secure the 
conviction of a larger number of guilty 
persons; while, on the other hand, a 
larger number of innocent persons would 
be acquitted under it. He (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) believed that under it a larger 
number of guilty persons would be con- 
victed ; but he entirely dissented from 
the opinion that a larger number of in- 
nocent people would % acquitted. No 
doubt if an innocent man were charged 
with an offence, he would desire to have 
an opportunity of telling his own story. 
But where they found one innocent per- 
son of strong nerve and will, ready to 
speak the whole truth, conscious of inno- 
cence, how many persons who were en- 
tirely innocent would be able in that 
position to undergo such an ordeal, and 
to undergo a searching cross-examina- 
tion? Those who knew much of our 
Courts could say that few witnesses ever 
could give a clear and succinct account 
of what they knew without bias ; or who, 
having told a story without bias, could 
undergo a searching cross-examination. 
Take the case of an accused person, 
ignorant of the rules of law, being cross- 
examined by counsel skilled in his art, 
the odds would be immeasurably against 
the accused and in favour of the prose- 
cution. Where you would find one in- 
telligent person who had the power of 
facing the difficulties of a cross-exami- 
nation you would find 20 others, equally 
moral, equally innocent, utterly inca- 
pable of such an encounter ; and al- 
though it might be that no man ought 
to be a victim from a state of the law 
which some deplored, yet in his opinion 
it would be far worse for the accused, 
and they would be placed in much 
greater danger if the law were altered 
in the way proposed by this Bill. Then 
what would be the effect of the change 
in the law upon the demoralized class? 
He thought that the policy which had 
been pursued during the last 20 years 
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or more was one most calculated to do 
good—namely, to punish offenders, not 
for the mere sake of punishment, but to 
reform them, and to redeem them from 
their bad habits. To throw the class of 
habitual offenders into the category of 
hopeless criminals would be unwise and 
cruel. The tendency of this measure, 
he feared, would have that effect. The 
great majority of persons charged with 
crime were of this class. They were too 
poor to employ counsel, and even after 
stating their case and going through the 
test of cross-examination, who was to 
re-examine them to clear up points 
which had arisen on cross-examina- 
tion? Such a re-examination was one 
of the most delicate and difficult 
offices of an advocate, requiring tho 
greatest discretion. Poor ignorant per- 
sons who were put upon their trial had 
not intelligence enough to conduct their 
own cases. They would be placed at 
great disadvantage under a law which 
would practically compel them to give 
evidence ; they would be cross-examined 
by skilled counsel for the prosecution, 
and they would not be able to clear up 
difficulties which had been raised against 
them in the course of cross-examination. 
Why should the large mass of prisoners, 
very many of whom were innocent of the 
offences imputed to them, be placed in a 
position of such peril? It might be 
said that the Judge was entitled to 
put any question in order to clear up 

oints, and his hon. and learned Friend 

ad referred to the system adopted in 
the French Courts. But God forbid 
that our Courts should ever present such 
a spectacle as was often seen in the 
French tribunals! If there was ono 
thing that Englishmen were more proud 
of than another, it was the serene aspect 
of our Courts and impartiality displayed 
by the Judicial Bench of this country. 
Yet he did not think that even an English 
Judge would be wholly free from the 
taint which sullied the administration of 
justice in some other countries if the 
present Bill became law. ‘‘ The ermine 
which clothed the Judge clothed also the 
frailties of mortal man.”’ If there was to 
be a sharp encounter of wits between 
the Bench and perhaps some guilty ras- 
cal in the dock, in process of time they 
might find the Judge turned into an 
advocate for the prosecution and the 
adversary of the prisoner. That would 
shake public confidence in the adminis- 
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tration of justice, and impair the rever- 
ence now felt for our Judges. So far 
he had spoken of the Superior Courts, 
but the argument was even stronger 
against the Bill if they turned to the 
inferior tribunals. He had known some 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions who, al- 
though they might not be trained law- 
yers, were yet admirable magistrates. 
But for one man like the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
—whose retirement from that House 
they all so much regretted—who was so 
well qualified to guide the judgment of 
the Bench, how many were there of a 
different description? He had heard of 
a case in which a prisoner on his trial at 
County Sessions, when asked what he 
could say for himself, blurted out that 
he was as innocent as a child unborn, 
whereupon the Chairman—a gentleman 
of high character—said to the prisoner 
—‘‘ Why, your face is enough to hang 
you.”” That was considered a very 
good joke by the youngsters of the Bar ; 
but it was considered in a very different 
light by the older barristers. He did 
not say that such scenes as that occurred 
frequently; but if by any possibility 
such a thing could occur in an English 
Court of Sustios at present, great 
care was necessary before changing 
the law so as to place the prisoner 
at the mercy of a partial or incom- 
"iad Judge. He might be told that 
is argument went to the abolition of 
Judges who had not received a legal 
training and did not possess judicial 
impartiality. He admitted that; but he 
maintained that the evil would be con- 
siderably increased if they put into 
the hands of magistrates, or Chair- 
men of Sessions the additional power 
which that Bill would give them. The 
6th section of the Bill said it should be 
optional with the prisoner to tender 
himself as a witness, and the 10th 
section said that the neglect or refusal 
of any prisoner or defendant to give 
evidence should not create any presump- 
tion against him, and also that no adverse 
comment should be made at the trial on 
such neglect or refusal. Such a provi- 
sion must be wholly nugatory, for the 
moment they gave a prisoner power to 
tender himself as a witness he would 
be practically bound to do so ; and, if he 
refused, they could not exclude adverse 
comment. Moreover, even if there were 
no such comment made, the jury would 
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know that the prema might have ten- 


dered himself, but had not done it, and 
they would be influenced accordingly. 
The Bill virtually reversed the just and 
wise principle of our law that every man 
must be taken to be innocent until he 
was proved guilty, and it shifted the 
onus of proof from the accuser to the 
accused. It sought, in fact, to place 
in the same category two totally distinct 
classes of persons, whose positions could 
not be assimilated, and to treat a pri- 
soner in the dock as an ordinary witness. 
If a prisoner was to be a witness, he 
must be liable to the penalties of perjury ; 
and if he were a timid or nervous man 
and made a slip in his statements, he 
might expose himself to another prose- 
cution. fact, the provision amounted 
to this—that every prisoner would be 
bound to accuse himself under the pe- 
nalty of condign punishment. Again, 
what would be the effect on a prisoner 
who refused to answer a particular ques- 
tion because his answer might subject 
him to another charge ? Why, his chance 
of acquittal would be entirely gone, and 
there would be an end to hiscase. He 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) did not think our 
present system was perfect, or that 
there were not instances in which it 
would be an advantage to be able to 
question the prisoner; but cases of that 
sort would be better provided for by a re- 
hearing or appeal before a properly con- 
stituted tribunal, having larger powers 
than were now given in ordinary cases 
of appeal. The practical operation of 
the Bill would be, instead of putting the 
prisoner at an advantage, to put him at 
great disadvantage; for he would not only 
have to prove his innocence, but if he did 
not accuse himself where he was guilty he 
would be punished for that refusal. The 
safeguards which the measure was in- 
tended to throw around accused persons 
were no safeguards at all, but rather 
the reverse. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. RODWELL, in opposing the 
second reading, said, that the whole 
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question put to the House was ono 
affecting the interests of the public at 
large in every mode and shape, and not 
one to be dealt with by professional men 
only. It intimately concerned the prin- 
ciples on which our Criminal Law was at 
present administered; and if this Bill 
was passed it would make a total revolu- 
tion in the administration of our law. 
Although he had had considerable ex- 
perience in the practice of the Criminal 
Law, it would be presumptuous in him, 
knowing how many eminent authorities 
were in favour of a system of that sort, 
to say it would be wrong that a prisoner 
in some circumstances and under certain 
restrictions should be examined. The 
boast of Englishmen was that the prose- 
eutor had to prove the guilt of the pri- 
soner, and that the prisoner was not 
called upon to prove his innocence. If 
the Bill was made law the direct result 
of its application would be to call upon 
the prisoner, not quite, but almost in as 
many terms, to prove his innocence 
before the jury could acquit him of the 
‘charge. The 10th section of the Bill 
said that the refusal of a prisoner to 
give evidence should not create a pre- 
sumption against him; but the jury 
were the persons who would have to 
draw the inference that might be drawn 
from such a circumstance; and how, by 
any clause it might pass, could the 
House possibly control the feelings of 
an English jury, often a very capricious 
body indeed? Moreover, the question of 
such a presumption was rather a meta- 
physical one ; but if the accused did not, 
or could not, answer a question that was 
put to him, and the question was in 
doubt, the prisoner would probably go 
on his trial with a presumption against 
him. He was at a loss to understand 
what were the advantages to be derived 
from that Bill, and whether its object 
was to obtain more convictions of the 
guilty or more acquittals of the innocent. 
The Liverpool case which had been re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Poole might have occurred under 
that Bill. He could not quite concur in 
what had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) as to the perils of cross-examina- 
tion. His own experience was that where 
a witness was the witness of truth—as 
in the case of a child or a young person 
—the evidence so given was the most 
difficult to shake on cross-examination. 
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He would suggest in no unfriendly spirit 
to the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Ashley) that, having brought this ques- 
tion before the House, he should allow 
it to be dealt with, not by a fragmentary 
measure such as that under discussion, 
but in a larger and more complete way, 
after a Commission or some other com- 
petent body had been instituted to 
examine it in all its bearings, and hear 
the conflicting opinions which might be 
held upon it by those who were well 
qualified to speak on such a matter. As 
for the proposal to admit the evidence of 
husbands and wives, it was one in favour 
of which there was a great deal to be 
said. It was strange, to say the least 
of it, that a man’s mistress might be 
admitted to give evidence in his favour 
while his wife could not; and if the part 
of the Bill dealing with that anomaly 
had stood alone, he should probably 
have felt inclined to support it. That 
was a very large and important question, 
however, and’ he hoped to see it dealt 
with in a more satisfactory manner than 
that now proposed. All things being 
considered, he did not think the Bill, in 
its present shape, was worthy the ac- 
ceptance of the House. 

Sr; GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
it had been maintained that to permit 
a prisoner to offer himself for examina- 
tion would be contrary to the interest of 
the prisoner and would not be favour- 
able in many cases to an innocent man 
on his trial. It would be remembered 
by the House that at one time a prisoner 
indicted for felony was not allowed to 
have the benefit of counsel except for 
the purpose of cross-examination. His 
counsel was not allowed to address the 
jury in his defence. The argument 
then advanced was that if the prisoner’s 
counsel was allowed to address the jury 
on his behalf the trial would be a con- 
tention between the counsel for the 
prisoner and the counsel for the pro- 
secution; and that in many cases 
prisoners were not able to secure the 
services of very able or experienced 
counsel, as very often their defence fell 
into the hands of young men, while the 
prosecution was generally entrusted to 
more experienced persons. . Moreover, 
they said the Judge would be put in 
this position—that in summing up the 
case he would have to refute many 
things advanced on behalf of the 
prisoner, and that, therefore, the pri- 
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soner would not be in such an advan- 
tageous position as if he left his case in 
the hands of the Judge. Parliament, 
however, overruled these objections, 
and at present counsel for the prisoner 
were silorad to address the jury, while 
none of the dreadful consequences to 
ir gprs which had been prognosticated 

ad arisen. For his own part, he 
should deeply deplore the adoption in 
this country of the French system of 
examining prisoners; but, at the same 
time, he believed that the cause of truth 
would be promoted by allowing the 
prisoner to tell his own story. However 
uneducated or nervous he might be, an 
innocent man could hardly fail to im- 
press the jury favourably with his bee 
unvarnished tale. The Bill did not 
proces that he should be presumed to 
e guilty unless he defended himself; 
it only enabled him, if he thought fit, to 
call an additional witness in his own 
favour—namely, himself. No doubt a 
prisoner’s refusing to tell his own story 
would be primd facie evidence against 
him ; but if he had an honest reason for 
his refusal—such as over-nervousness or 
mental prostration—it could be stated 
and would have due weight with the 
jury. In the present state of the law 
there was always the possibility of an 
innocent man being convicted; and he 
thought, therefore, it would be a clear 
advantage to have the prisoner’s evi- 
dence. Who could doubt that in the 
Penge case, for instance, if the pri- 
soners had been allowed to come for- 
ward as witnesses, the truth would have 
been much more clearly elicited ? There 
were many points in that case which 
were not cleared up, and which could 
only have been cleared up by the pri- 
soners themselves. The principle which 
prevailed in civil law—namely, to admit 
as much evidence as possible, seemed 
to him a sound one for civil and criminal 
cases alike. Ifa defendant could be 
examined in a civil case, why should 
not a prisoner be examined in a cri- 
minal case, the object being exactly the 
same in both cases—namely, the ascer- 
tainment of truth. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) might have used the 
same arguments against allowing a 
defendant to be subpoenaed in a civil 
case as he had urged against the Bill; 
because a civil case might be quite as 
serious, and perhaps even more serious, 
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to a defendant than a criminal one, 
The House was well acquainted with 
such cases as that of a man who, having 
been convicted of some crime, after- 
wards indicted the principal witness 
against him for perjury, and obtained a 
verdict against him, thus making it 
obvious that if he had been originally 
heard in his own defence he would have 
been acquitted. As to the clause in tho 
Bill with regard to the examination of 
husband and wife, he would merely ob- 
serve that as the law stood the well- 
known murderer Rush would in all 

robability have escaped scot-free had he 
Clesaed to have married the woman 
who was the chief witness against him, 
and the ends of justice would have been 
defeated. The real principle in both 
civil and criminal law was that the 
Judge and Jury should have beforo 
them all the evidence bearing upon the 
question which they had to decide, and 
any law which prevented that was ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch as it placed a 

arrier in the way of the ascertainment 
of truth. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, he agreed 
on many points with the author of the 
Bill, but he thought it was open to 
several objections. The object of the 
Criminal Law should be to secure the 
maximum of convictions of the guilty 
with the minimum of peril to the in- 
nocent. He agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Ashley) that by 
allowing prisoners to give evidence a 
greater number of convictions would be 
obtained ; but that advantage would be 
dearly bought if it increased the peril of 
theinnocent. No doubt there were cases 
where an innocent man would be able to 
establish his innocence if he were al- 
lowed to tell his own story; but he feared 
there were many cases where the right 
or liability of the accused to be called as 
a witness would be anything but ser- 
viceable to him, even although he was 
innocent. Many a man, who, if he told 
a plain unvarnished tale, would clearly 
show that he was not guilty of the crime 
imputed to ‘him, would be tempted to 
lie in order to make his case better, and 
the detection of the lie would create an 
impression exceedingly adverse to him 
in the minds of the jury. The tempta- 
tion to men of a low moral nature, who 
formed the majority of persons tried for 
criminal offences, to say what was false 
would be enormous ; and on that ground 
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he doubted whether, on the whole, the 
right of the prisoner to be examined 
would be for the advantage of the inno- 
cent. At the same time, he doubted 
whether you had any right to deny the 
innocent who would tell the truth, that 
which would be an advantage to them, 
because it might be a disadvantage to 
those who would yield to the temptation 
to speak falsely. He admitted that it 
was a serious question whether the 
advantages of this Bill outweighed the 
disadvantages ; but he thought the ques- 
tion was not yet ripe for decision, and 
that there were great difficulties in the 
way of settling it as now proposed. He 
did not profess to have arrived at a 
very clear decision on the subject, and 
he had the less hesitation in making 
this admission because Sir James Ste- 
phen, whose opinion was entitled to 
the greatest weight, and who had at 
one time written strongly against pri- 
soners being allowed to give evidence, 
now acknowledged that he had come 
to the opposite conclusion, though 
he thought the examination should not 
be made as proposed by the Bill, 
but through the medium of the Judge. 
To a man defended by counsel, or an 
educated man, it would, he believed, 
be of great service that he should be 
able to tell his own story; but it was 
only a fraction of prisoners who were 
able to secure legal assistance, and the 
rest would have no means of having 
their attention called to those facts which 
really told against them. If they were 
to be examined, somebody must put the 
necessary questions to them, and who, 
he should like to know, was to perform 
that duty? [Sir Gzorcz BowyrEr: The 
Judge.] If that were to be so, the 
House would be giving its sanction to 
something very different from anything 
contained in the provisions of the Bill—. 
the judicial interrogation of the prisoner 
—a proposal for which there was much, 
he admitted, to be said, especially in the 
case of trials at Quarter Sessions and at 
the Assizes. There was, however, the 
objection to the general adoption of such 
a proposal that public feeling with re- 
spect to it might change, especially if 
any tendency were shown towards the 
introduction into this country of the tor- 
ture of the Continental system of exa- 
mination from the Bench. The change 
was one, therefore, which required, he 
thought, very serious consideration be- 
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fore it could receive the sanction of the 
House. It also appeared to him, although 
he was altogether in favour of enabling 
prisoners to make a statement in their 
own defence, that it was not desirable 
they should be examined on oath, be- 
cause most men who stood in that posi- 
tion would be sure to lie; it would come 
to be considered by the jury a matter of 
course that they would do so, and in that 
way the sense of the validity of an oath 
would come to be gradually weakened, 
while nothing would be gained by its 
administration in such cases. He made 
these few observations rather with the 
view of pointing out the difficulties of 
the subject than in any spirit of opposi- 
tion to the Bill; because he thought it 
expedient that some means should be 
found of giving a prisoner the oppor- 
tunity of explaining away the charge 
against him if he could. He felt, how- 
ever, at the same time, that the whole 
subject ought to be considered by a 
Committee of. that House or a Royal 
Commission, which would have an op- 
portunity of hearing the views of those 
who had had the greatest experience, 
and, entertaining that opinion, he would 
suggest to his hon. and learned Friend 
below him that he should withdraw his 
Bill if he could obtain a reference of the 
subject to a Select Committee. 

Mr. PAGET observed that as the 
debate had heen hitherto confined to 
legal Members, he should claim, as a non- 
legal Member, to say a few words. He 
regretted that the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) had commented unfavourably on 
the Quarter Sessions. If the jurisdiction 
of Quarter Sessions was to be attacked, 
let it be done upon worthy grounds, and 
not upon old stories like those quoted by 
Mr. Willes in Zhe Nineteenth Century, or 
because on some particular occasion a 
foolish Chairman made a foolish remark. 
Were there no foolish Judges, and did 
no foolish remarks ever fall from the 
Bench? With regard to the proposals 
of the Bill, if it were once laid down that 
a prisoner might present himself for 
examination, he must always do so, or 
he would create a strong presumption 
against himself. The hon. and learned 
Member who introduced the Bill wished 
to throw the onus probandi on its op- 
ponents; but surely when they were 
asked to effect a grave and vital revolu- 
tion in the law of the land those who 
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roposed the change were bound to show 
the necessity for it They had, however, 
entirely failed to show that any great 
number of innocent persons were con- 
victed and punished under the present 
system; and he, for one, was not dis- 

osed to add to the torture which an un- 

appy prisoner now suffered by inflicting 
upon him the additional torture of cross- 
examination. Last autumn he had 
the opportunity of discussing this ques- 
tion with a distinguished Frenchman 
who held the office of Procureur de la 
République. That official said to him— 
‘‘] was always impressed with your 
principle of English procedure that no 
endeavour should be made to interrogate 
or cross-examine prisoners. Indeed, I 
once determined to put this principle in 
practice myself, and at the next trial in 
which I was engaged I abstained from 
exercising my undoubted right of cross- 
examining the accused. But the pri- 
soner addressed me in indignant terms. 
‘What have I done, Monsieur le Pro- 
cureur,’ he exclaimed, ‘that I should 
beleftthus without being cross-examined; 
I feel it is an insult to me.’”’ There was 
one clause which would, no doubt, be 
an improvement of the present law— 
that which allowed a wife to give evi- 
dence for her husband, or a husband for 
his wife—but that was not sufficient to 
justify the House in adopting a measure 
so objectionable in other respects, and 
which, if passed, would be a serious 
misfortune to the country. There had 
not been shown a sufficient balance of 
good as against the balance of evil 
which would be produced by the change 
to justify the House in consenting to it, 
and he should therefore most unhesi- 
tatingly give his vote against the second 
reading. 

Dr. KENEALY said, that he should 
be sorry that a great question of this 
kind, affecting the general administra- 
tion of justice, should degenerate into a 
wrangle, as it seemed likely to do, be- 
tween the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) and the 
hon. Member for Mid Somerset (Mr. 
Paget) as to the respective merits of 
those who presided in Her Majesty’s 
Superior Courts, and those who presided 
at Quarter Sessions. The hon. and 
learned Serjeant had cast a ludicrous air 
about his speech, in which he had 
praised the ‘divine impartiality of our 
Judges,” while he aspersed the manner 
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sometimes performed their judicial 
duties. On the other hand, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Paget) had said that there 
were foolish Judges who made foolish 
speeches, and did foolish things, while 
he passed loud encomiums upon the 
Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. PAGET: No; I do not wish to 
be misunderstood. I asked the hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) if in his experience he 
had never heard of a Judge making a 
foolish remark from the Bench ? 

Dr. KENEALY thought the hon. 
Member had said there had been Judges 
who were fools, but whether he had said 
so or not they were all aware that there 
had been. He (Dr. Kenealy) did not 
pretend to say who was right in this 
controversy; it was within the know- 
ledge of all that there were what was 
called, ‘“‘hanging Judges,” while there 
were unquestionably honest and able 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. On the 
other hand, there were some Judges of 
pure integrity, while there were Chair- 
men who thought it their especial duty 
to convict all who came before them. 
These dissensions upon this delicate 
matter were, however, rather beside the 
present question; and he was sorry that 
such a controversy, which did not reflect 
lustre upon either side, should have 
sprung up. Passing from this, he owned 
that at first he was rather against the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
Poole; but further and deeper considera- 
tion had satisfied him that the Bill was 
a valuable one. He therefore hoped 
that the hon. and learned Member would 
not withdraw it, as he had been advised 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell), in the 
rather doubtful expectation that the pre- 
sent Law Advisers of the Government 
would introduce what had been called 
‘a great measure.” That was an ex- 
pectation in which he (Dr. Kenealy) did 
not indulge. He advised him, there- 
fore, to press the measure on. A good 
deal had been said of the existence of a 
sentiment in this country that no man 
should be called upon to accuse himself. 
That was a sentiment praiseworthy at 
the time when it originated, but it was 
wholly inapplicable to present circum- 
stances. In ancient days, when men 
were hanged for the most trifling of- 
fences—for larcenies of goods above 5s. 

















in value—it was well that t jealo 
should prevail in dealin with « ei eran 
but now the penalty of death was not 
inflicted even for crimes of great magni- 
tude, and we might fairly enlarge that 
antiquated maxim. The object of all 
legislation was to repress crime, to 
punish the guilty, and to protect the 
innocent. But criminals as such did not 
deserve the sympathy that had been too 
often wasted upon them. It had been 
said that some writer in a magazine had 
stated that if this Bill were to become 
law, criminals would tell so many false- 
hoods in their defences of themselves 
that the jury would be prejudiced against 
even the innocent accused. That did not 
speak very highly for juries; but he did 
not adopt such a theory. He was con- 
vinced that all innocent persons would 
gladly avail themselves of the chance of 
being examined and even cross-examined. 
The consciousness of their innocence 
would support them; and he saw no 
pcre of their being overwhelmed 
y nervousness, or that they would lose 
their self-possession; but, on the con- 
trary, he thought that the language and 
demeanour of the innocent would carry 
conviction to the hearts of the jurors, 
and that wrongfully accused persons 
would escape. It had been asked, if the 
prisoner had no counsel, who was to re- 
examine; and it had been rightly an- 
swered, “the Judge.” He did not be- 
lieve that Judges, who were as highly 
paid as they were extravagantly praised, 
would shrink from this duty ; and when 
the hon. and learned Member for Dur- 
ham (Mr. Herschell) said that if the 
witness gave the Judge a curt answer 
which might probably turn the laugh 
against him, the Judge would lose his 
temper, and be in antagonism to the 
prisoner, it proved, at all events, that the 
hon. and learned Member did not agree 
with the hon. and learned Serjeant in 
his rather wild notions on ‘the divine 
impartiality of our Judges.” He was 
surprised and sorry that a learned jurist 
like the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Wexford (Sir George Bowyer) should 
join in the parrot-cry against the Con- 
tinental system of interrogating the ac- 
cused. There were as good lawyers on 
the Continent as among ourselves; and 
they found no fault with the system, nor 
did the public generally. He believed 
that justice was quite as purely admi- 
nistered in France as here ; and if abuses 
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occasionally existed, he asked under 
what earthly system abuses could not be 
found? Interrogation frequently suc- 
ceeded in eliciting the truth, and bring- 
ing home punishment to the guilty, who 
might otherwise have escaped; but he 
never yet heard that questioning had 
brought an innocent person to condem- 
nation. It had been said that innocent 
persons might be induced to tell a false 
story in the hope of getting off. To 
this he answered, what was that to them ? 
If a man resorted to falsehood let him 
suffer the penalty of his vice or his folly; 
but do not let them refuse to legislate be- 
cause perhaps some falsehood-speaking 
man might endeavour to deceive the 
Court and fail. In conclusion, he hoped 
that the hon. and learned Member would 
not reject the advice which he respect- 
fully offered to him, which was to press 
on his Bill to the second reading, and 
then refer it to the Select Committee, 
who might examine the various objec- 
tions that had been taken to it in course 
of the debate. 

Mr. FORSYTH supported the second 
reading of the Bill. No doubt the 
Bill would make a considerable change 
in the administration of the Criminal 
Law; but, in his opinion, that change 
would be beneficial. The great object 
of the administration of Criminal Law 
was to secure the punishment of the 
guilty as well as to prevent the convic- 
tion of the innocent, and from both 
points of view this change would be a 
great improvement. When it was first 
proposed to allow the parties in a suit 
to give evidence, the alteration was re- 
sisted because it would lead to perjury ; 
but the principle had now been in opera- 
tion for many years, and no one sug- 
gested that it should be abolished. In 
recent times various disabilities of wit- 
nesses had been removed, and each suc- 
cessive change, although vehemently 
opposed at first, had proved beneficial. 
It was now proposed to proceed one step 
further, rel to allow prisoners in crimi- 
nal cases to tender themselves as wit- 
nesses on their own behalf. He could 
not see that any danger was to be ap- 
prehended from taking that mt As 
regarded the guilty, he supposed hardly 
anyone would contend that this measure 
would not be advantageous, as it would 
often clear up doubts in cases of mys- 
tery and difficulty which the examina- 
tion of the prisoner would make plain. 
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As regarded the innocent, it was certain 
in many cases that if the accused could 
be examined, the real facts proving his 
innocence would be much more readily 
elicited. A difficulty, it was true, arose 
as tothe mode in which the examination 
should be conducted, and from the fear 
that entangling and ensnaring questions 
might be put. The French system was 
as Bad as could be, because there the 
Judge put himself into the position of 
prosecutor; but he had no fear that 
that would be the case in this coun- 
try. There was one reason in particular 
which induced him to support the 
Bill. It was that the name of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Re- 
corder of London (Mr. Russell Gurney) 
was upon the back of it. The Recorder 
of London, of whose resignation they 
had all heard with the greatest regret, 
had had more experience in criminal 
trials than any man in England; and it 
was quite certain he would never have 
put his name on the back of the Bill 
unless he was sure that the change pro- 
posed would be safe and beneficial. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, the 
question was, were they prepared to 
adopt the Continental system of examin- 
ing prisoners with all its consequences ? 
The law as to the examination of pri- 
soners must either be left in its present 
state, or they must be prepared to go to 
the extent of making prisoners not only 
capable of giving evidence for them- 
selves, but compellable to give evidence 
against themselves. At present a pri- 
soner who was not defended by counsel 
might make any statement he pleased, 
and if a jury did not believe it, they 
would not be induced to place more 
reliance upon it by the circumstance that 
it was made on oath. Even when 
counsel was engaged for the defence, 
there was nothing at the present mo- 
ment to prevent a Judge permitting a 
prisoner making a statement of the facts 
either before or after his counsel had 
addressed the jury. And there was no 
rule of law which prevented aJudge from 
saying to a prisoner—‘‘ Such and such 
circumstances appear to tell against you; 
do you wish to give any explanation on 
those points?” The reason this was 


not done was probably because it was 
‘thought better not to interfere with a 
prisoner in any way. In various States 
of the American Union the change now 
proposed had been already introduced, 
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and the result had not been very favour- 
able. The Chief Justice of the Court of 
Appeal in the State of New York said, 
in answer to a question officially ad- 
dressed to him on the subject— 

“ The change has not given very $ satis. 
faction ; at least, there a a pos difference of 
opinion as regards its justice and result. It 
will not, however, I think, be repealed.” 


Again, the Chief Justice of New Jersey 
replied to a question on this subject— 
“The system with respect to the elucidation 
of truth has worked well. It leads, however, to 
so much perjury that it is generally thought the 
testimony should be received without any re- 
ligious sanction.” 
He was prepared, however, to extend 
the Law of Evidence Amendment Act of 
last Session to all offences which might 
be made thesubject of civil actions—such 
as libel, nuisances, and common assaults 
—and to make prisoners and their wives 
competent witnesses for and. against 
themselves, and each other in such cases; 
but it appeared to him that the present 
Bill went a great deal too far, and he 
was unable, therefore, to give it his 
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rn. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
quite admitted that the Bill would in- 
troduce a considerable change into our 
mode of procedure; but he denied that 
it would introduce any change into the 
principle on which our Courts of Justice 
now acted.. The great object, on all 
criminal proccedings, was the ascertain- 
ment of truth; and every step towards 
the ascertainment of truth was a gain to 
the innocent, and a loss to the guilty. 
It was on that principle he supported 
the Bill. He did not do so mainly for 
the purpose of securing the conviction 
of the guilty. In the course of his ex- 
perience he had met with instances in 
which innocent persons had been ex- 
posed to danger because they were not 
capable of giving evidence on their own 
behalf. Cases had frequently been sent 
to him from the Home Office, where, 
after the conviction of the prisoner, 
statements had been made by the pri- 
soner or his wife which he confessed 
caused him great difficulty as to the 
advice he should give the Home Secre- 
tary. They were important statements, 
which, if they could have been estab- 
lished at the trial, would have caused 
the acquittal of the prisoner; but no 
opportunity was afforded of bringing 
them forward at the trial, and of ascer- 
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taining how far they were supported or 
pone ee by independent evidence, 
and there was no opportunity of sift- 
ing the value of the statements by 
means of cross-examination. He re- 
membered two cases in which, after 
the prisoners were brought up for judg- 
ment, doubts had arisen in hisown mind; 
and, in consequence of inquiries, in 
which he was assisted by the City magis- 
trates, having confirmed the prisoners’ 
statements, he felt it his duty to apply 
to the Home Secretary for a remission of 
the sentence. In one of these cases the 
principal witness against the prisoner 
was afterwards tried for perjury, and 
convicted ; and yet at the first trial the 
prisoner had no opportunity of contra- 
dicting the witness and showing that 
he swore falsely. He had long felt the 
mischief of the present state of the law ; 
but he knew that there was great 
difficulty as to a remedy. He would 
not say a prejudice, but a righteous 
feeling of indignation existed in this 
country at the way in which proceed- 
ings were sometimes conducted abroad ; 
and there was difficulty in getting a 
hearing for the question as to whe- 
ther a prisoner should be allowed to 
be examined; but if English Judges 
deserved one-tenth the credit which 
had been given to them by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon), there was no fear 
of their being dragged into such conflicts 
as sometimes occurred in the French 
Criminal Courts. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury did not see the 
application of the cases cited by the 
Mover of the second reading. Could he 
not? What did he think of the case of 
the three men in Liverpool who were 
convicted of an offence? They were 
afterwards, when they had become con- 
victs, examined as witnesses, and both 
Judge and Jury came to the conclusion 
that no such offence as that of which 
they had been convicted had been com- 
mitted. They could not be heard on 
their own trial, and were only restored 
to competency when brought from a 
convict prison in the convict dress. 
Did not that, in some degree, bear 
upon the subject the House had to deal 
with ? When they called to mind 


the Penge case, in which one of the four 
prisoners, after having been found 
guilty, was discharged as innocent, it 
was enough, with many other cases that 
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had occurred, to make them doubt the 
efficiency of the present system, and to 
see whether some mreans could not be 
devised by which it might be improved. 
In this case the evidence of the inno- 
cent prisoner was excluded, although it 
might have been most important for 
the exculpation of the other prisoners. 
There was a class of cases in which there 
could be no evidence but that of a 
policeman and the accused; and why 
should the evidence of a policeman be 
admitted and that of the accused ex- 
cluded? In a case of alleged fraud— 
say by a joint-stock company—there 
might be either a civil suit for the re- 
covery of deposits or an indictment for 
conspiracy; and the defendants might 
exonerate themselves by their own evi- 
dence in a civil action, while the exclu- 
sion of their evidence on a criminal trial 
might involve their conviction and ruin. 
Such a possibility showed the great 
necessity for some change. In one case 
tried a few months ago a very strong 
prima facie case was made out against 
the defendants, which probably would 
have led to a conviction in a criminal 
proceeding ; but which, mainly by the 
evidence of the defendants in the civil 
action, was shown to be capable of com- 
plete explanation. He felt strongly 
upon this subject ; it had been a burden 
upon his mind for some time. The day 
was over when it would be a matter of 

ersonal interest to him; but he trusted 

e should see the day when no jury 
would be called upon to decide on the 
fate of a fellow-man until all the 
means of ascertaining the truth had 
been exhausted, and they should be 
able to decide on the guilt or innocence 
of the accused. Fear not to let in upon 
them the full light of day. Walking in 
the light their steps would be firm and 
their course secure. It was only in the 
twilight, or when a portion of the light 
was artificially excluded, that their steps 
were likely to be faltering, and their 
course doubtful and uncertain. 

Sir HENRY JAMES, in supporting 
the Bill, said, he considered he was not 
only expressing the regret of the legal 
Profession, but of the public generally, 
at hearing that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Russell 
Gurney) was about to withdraw from 
the Bench, and that so judicially consti- 
tuted a mind would not continue to exer- 
cise its functions in a sphere for which 
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it was so suited, as shown by the pre- 
sent debate. He (Sir Henry James) 
believed the time would come when this 
debate would be quoted as a strikin 
illustration of the tenacity with whic 
lawyers clung, not only to the princi- 
ples of law, but to the forms under 
which it was administered in bygone 
times. When the Law of Evidence was 
amended in 1851, in the direction of 
allowing parties to a suit to become 
their own witnesses, they were warned 
in the same manner, and the same dan- 
gers were predicted as were now pre- 
icted. They were told of the position 
timid witnesses and inexperienced 
witnesses would be placed in, and of 
Judges coming in conflict with the 
witnesses, and refusing justice ; and yet 
was there one then present who would 
not be appalled if he were told that the 
parties on both sides to a civil suit could 
not be examined? He would take 
another example of how they had ad- 
vanced in the direction of allowing every 
man to be heard before he was con- 
demned. There was the procedure 
under a comparatively new Court—the 
Divorce Court. A short time ago it was 
impossible to examine a co-respondent, 
but the sense of injury became so great 
that it was necessary to make a change 
in the law. Might he ask hon. Gentle- 
men who opposed the second reading of 
this Bill if their objections to its pro- 
visions did not apply in an equal degree 
to the examination of witnesses in the 
Divorce Court ? If co-respondents there 
declined to go into the box, their guilt 
was held to be established, and was 
justly established; but if they were not 
guilty, could there be any greater in- 
justice than saying to them—‘‘ You are 
innocent, you can clear yourself if you 
are allowed to speak ; but the law says 
it would not be just for you to have an 
opportunity of clearing yourself, and, 
therefore, you cannot be heard?” If 
what had occurred in the Divorce Court 
tended to clear the innocent, did not that 
example, which so closely approached 
the subject under discussion, show them 
what would be the effect of passing the 
measure? There they had women as 
witnesses in a public Court where their 
name and susceptibilities were most 
affected. When the experiment was 
successful there, how could it be said 
that it would fail in another Court ? 
The right hon. and learned Member 
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ite had touched upon one point 
age he (Sir Henry James) woudd 
ake like toremark. Most cases of mis- 
demeanour closely approached to cases 
that might be brought forward in 
another Court. What would the de- 
fendant say in the Civil Court if he could 
not make an answer to any charge pre- 
ferred against him? In the Civil Court 
he would be allowed to speak, but in 
the Criminal Court, he would be denied 
that opportunity. The Bill would pro- 
mote the chief interests of the public in 
the administration of justice, regarding 
which there were two objects, which 
must be borne in view—first, the object 
that the innocent should be acquitted ; 
and secondly, the object that the guilty 
should be convicted. Happily the 
irit of our law had been that the first 
object should take higher precedence 
than the second. It was held that 
sacrifices should be made by the public 
in order that abundance of precautions 
should be taken that the innocent man 
should be acquitted ; but in their case to 
acquit the innocent they often acquitted 
the guilty, and often, too, caused the in- 
nocent to be convicted. Could they, 
then, object to so alter their procedure as 
to render more certain the acquittal of 
the innocent, and the conviction of the 
guilty? He could not conceive any 
more natural desire on the part of an 
innocent man, than that he should stand 
face to face with his accusers—not with 
his tongue tied, for there could be no 
greater injustice to him than to compel 
him to be silent. Why should he not 
be allowed to speak when he stood in 
eril of life, liberty, and property? 
here could be no benefit to the in- 
nocent man in forbidding him to speak, 
and in considering this point they must 
separate in their minds the innocent from 
the guilty ; if they did not, he could un- 
derstand their imagining they injured a 
man byallowing himtospeak. Theymust 
divide also the class with an advocate 
from the class who had none. In the 
first case, a statement was made which 
was true, he would say, but which re- 
quired explanation. The counsel could 
not make the explanation, but the 
prisoner, if allowed to be examined, 
could make the explanation which would 
clear up the matter. A witness stated 
a bare fact, and the prisoner said to his 
counsel, that is untrue. What position 
was the counsel in? He could only ask 














the Judge and the jury to believe that 
the witness had committed perjury. 
The person who knew the statement to 
be untrue was unable in person, and in 
the presence of the jury to say so. An 
objection—he might almost say the only 
objection—raised to the Bill, was that if 
they allowed prisoners to be examined 
they would be baited both by Judge 
and counsel. He did not believe there 
was anything in the objection, forat the 
present day, as things were, it would be 
fatal to his case if a counsel endeavoured 
to exercise his power of cross-examina- 
tion unduly, as juries always protected 
prisoners, especially if they were igno- 
rant. Why was it to be said that when 
a prisoner was to be allowed to speak 
frankly, the Judges would go from all 
their former impartiality and become 
unjust ? No doubt the Judge would re- 
main what he was said to be now, the 
prisoner’s counsel, and we should not 
change our ideas of justice and admit 
any presumption adverse to the accused. 
A man who was innocent would be able 
to speak with that earnestness which 
would carry conviction. Why, then, 
should they be unjust and deny him the 
right he should have of being heard? 
It was said that a man placed in such a 
position as that of being criminally 
charged would be sure to tell untruths 
to clear himself. If he did so, the man 
who would speak the truth, and who 
would be benefited by doing so was not 
to be sacrificed for the sake of those 
who would not; and, of course, the ob- 
jection applied equally to plaintiffs and 
defendants, to respondents and co-re- 
spondents. Let those who told untruths 
bear the penalty, the same as witnesses 
did in other Courts; but it was the duty 
of the tribunal to discriminate between 
what was true and what was untrue, 
and to give the accused the benefit of 
all ascertainable truth. He considered 
that the Bill was a most important one, 
and as he hoped it might tend to remedy 
what at present was an admitted injus- 
tice, he should vote for the second 
reading. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that some- 
thing had been said about the great ad- 
vantage which had been reaped in the 
Divorce Court by allowing certain per- 
sons to give evidence on their own be- 
half. However that might be, he was 
bound to say that, rightly or wrongly, 
he had heard much to the contrary, and 
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he knew that there was throughout the 
country a very strong feeling that, in that 
particular Court, a considerable amount 
of perjury took place—a circumstance not 
very improbable when it was remem- 
bered what kind of inquiries took place 
there; and he feared that there could be 
little doubt that this so-called privilege, 
in whatever Court it might be exercised, 
might lead to the same result. Indeed, 
it was by no means necessary to resort 
to Westminster Hall to see something 
of this in operation nearly every day. 
Some few years back a Statute em- 
powered the putative father of an illegi- 
timate child to be placed in the witness 
box, in reference to the inquiry affecting 
him; he was, in other words, enabled to 
give evidence on his own behalf. Almost 
any one of the magistrates sitting around 
him, or on the opposite benches, would 
scarcely wonder at the assertion he (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) was now prepared to make, 
that if they heard 50 cases of that kind 
in the twelvemonth, and the alleged 
putative father was sworn on his own 
behalf, it was far more than an even 
chance that perjury would not be the 
result in pretty nearly one-half of 
them. In all such cases the temptation 
to speak falsely was almost overwhelm- 
ingly powerful, and the consequence was 
precisely that which they might reason- 
ably anticipate. Besides, the very fact 
of such a charge superinduced upon the 
mind of almost everybody, naturally, its 
own inherent probabilities; and thus the 
witness was always in danger from the 
very moment he entered the box of 
being disbelieved. As to the propriety 
of evidence being given by the husband 
or the wife, he apprehended there could 
not be two opinions. It was only just, 
fair, and reasonable, that the husband 
on the wife’s behalf, or the wife on that 
of the husband, should be in a position 
to give evidence; but, even in such case, 
there must not be any compulsion ; but 
it was a totally different question, a 
totally different inquiry, and a branch 
of the subject wholly distinct, as to how 
far it was desirable to put the accused 
himself into the box. ith all due de- 
ference to those who had spoken, or 
written on the other side of that ques- 
tion, he could not do otherwise than 
incline to the belief that an accused, 
when placed in the dock, would resort to 
every means, whether right or wrong, 
that human nature could suggest, to 
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clear himself of the guilt alleged against 
him ; and, in the vast majority of cases, 
he was also quite prepared to think that 
if a prisoner refused to give evidence on 
his own behalf, it would be asked by 
jurors and Judges, as well as by the 
people generally—‘‘ Why don’t you put 
the prisoner into the box?” The an- 
swer would never satisfy the public, and 
searcely ever a jury either, though to a 
practising lawyer the reason was pal- 
pable enough—namely, whether the 
witness were to speak truthfully or the 
reverse, they knew perfectly well that 
there was a prejudice against him, 
which, in the outset even, it was almost 
impossible to be overcome, and which, 
if the poor unfortunate wretch—for in 
such case he would indeed be so—were 
to be found tripping, in the slightest 
degree, his case, however really good it 
might be, would be instantly, and most 
probably, irreparably damaged. Again, 
the several speakers had treated this 
Bill as being confined to practice at 
Assizes and Quarter ‘Sessions; but, on 
looking over it, he scarcely saw any- 
thing to lead to that conclusion ; and if 
it were intended to allow the practice of 
such examinations to be also conducted 
on like principles in Courts of Petty 
Sessions or before magistrates—and he 
could not see how any distinction could 
reasonably be made in this respect—he 
felt the evil would be greatly aggra- 
vated and intensified. It had been said 
that great good had been effected, in 
civil causes, by allowing plaintiffs and 
defendants to testify on their own be- 
half, but the analogy was by no means 
the same in cahibnal cases. In the one 
instance, it might be that it was merely 
a few pounds at stake on the one side or 
on the other; but where a man felt him- 
self to be giving evidence, with the 
pressure of prison-walls around him and 
with ‘‘ gyves upon his wrists ’’ mentally 
if not physically, the case was of an 
entirely different complexion. Was it 
desirable to let a Bill of this kind over- 
ride and upturn the practice of our 
Courts which had now been for centu- 
ries the same? If it were, surely it 
ought to be undertaken on the respon- 
sibility of the Government, and should 
form part of some great legal code for 
which the Law Officers of the Crown 
should be answerable as a whole. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in sup- 
porting the Bill, said, he had a few 
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observations to make from a layman’s 
view of the question. He did not speak, 
however, without experience, and over 
and over again he had heard prisoners 
say after conviction—‘‘ Oh, if his Honour 
had only heard me!” It had been 
said that under the present system 
innocent men would be less liable to 
conviction ; but he would confine himself 
to showing what might take place in 
another direction, and the House had 
heard of it previously. At the trial of 
the Fenian prisoners at Manchester, for 
the occurrence by which Sergeant Brett 
lost his life, four men were capitally 
convicted, each upon the same evidence, 
and the Judge had no doubt as to their 
guilt. He was the present Lord Jus- 
tice Blackburn. The reporters at that 
trial were so convinced of the innocence 
of one of these men that they origi- 
nated the movement on behalf of him, 
Maguire, a marine, for an application to 
the Home Secretary. The result was 
that, to the satisfaction of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War (Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy), who was at that time 
Home Secretary, the man was declared 
absolutely innocent of thecrime for which 
he with the others was convicted. Yet 
upon the same evidence the other three 
men were hanged, and it was impossible 
to convince anybody who knew the cir- 
cumstances in Ireland that one of the 
men so executed was not innocent. He 
had talked and reasoned with men all 
over Ireland on this subject, and he 
found that the invariable opinion was 
“they hanged an innocent man; the 
innocence of one they discovered and 
they let him off.” The moral effect of 
this on the minds of the people of Ire- 
land was very great. The effect of these 
convictions was disastrous, and explained 
why the Irish had no confidence in the 
administration of justice. That was a 
very serious statement to make, but 
they could not make the Irish people 
think differently. One-man was let off, 
they said, upon the same evidence as that 
on which three others were executed. 
This was a deplorable state of things, 
for which a remedy ought to be found, 
and it would be partly met by allowing 
a prisoner to state his case. Believing 
that, he heartily gave the Bill his 


“—— 

ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
had spoken as if there were no doubt 
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in the matter, and as if the side they 
took must be the correct one; but 
he felt that the subject was an 
exceedingly difficult one, and he had 
great hesitation in making up his 
mind as to whether it was politic to 
make the change proposed by the Bill. 
The hon. and Gace Gentleman who 
laid the matter before the House as- 
sumed that there was an inherent virtue 
in the Bill which rendered it incumbent 
upon those who opposed it to show that 
it was a bad Bill; and, on the other 
hand, those who opposed it thought it was 
incumbent on those who supported it to 
prove it to be a good one. One hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) said that at first he did en- 
tertain some doubts, but he rose not to 
oppose the Bill with energy and with 
vigour, but to promote discussion. He, 
however, went on growing in energy 
and vigour, and when he sat down it 
was difficult to imagine, if his speech 
was only to ee discussion, what 
sort of a speech he would make if he in- 
tended to oppose the Bill. There were 
difficulties in the way of adopting the 
measure before the House on which he 
desired to make’ a remark or two, al- 
though he did not wish to treat it in 
an unfriendly spirit. The measure did 
not, on the face of it, propose to sub- 
ject a prisoner to interrogation. He 
could quite understand anyone, after 
considerable experience in the adminis- 
tration of justice, coming to the con- 
clusion that it would be a desirable 
thing for the purpose of detecting guilt 
more easily than it was now detected to 
subject prisoners to interrogation. In 
such a measure as* that proposed the 
difficulty which struck him was this— 
he thought, perhaps, they might secure 
convictions more easily—théy would 
secure, perhaps, a greater number of 
convictions than now; but he doubted 
very much whether they would not do 
it at the expense of inflicting consider- 
able injustice on innocent people. They 
must not forget the case of a person un- 
justly accused, and if they adopted a 
system of interrogation they would place 
such a person at a great disadvantage. 
Persons who were unjustly accused 
were, generally speaking, persons of bad 
character, and it rarely happened that a 
manof bad character had brought against 
him a false accusation. But what would 
be the position of a man of a bad cha- 
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racter falsely and unjustly accused? 
Let them suppose that somebody had 
his pocket picked in the market-place 
and that a man who was known to be a 
thief stood near the person who was 
robbed. This man might be arrested 
though innocent. In that case, if they 
allowed the accused person to be tried 
under the present system, he would 
probably escape; but if they were to 
allow him to be cross-examined, he 
might be cross-examined in a score of 
ways, and it would be shown that he 
was a man with no employment and 
that he associated with improper cha- 
racters. Under the present system, the 
prosecution was bound to make out the 
guilt of the prisoner by direct or cireum- 
stantial evidence, or both, in so clear 
and perfect a manner that no reason- 
able suggestion of his innocence could 
prevail against the evidence. But there 
was another difficulty. It might be 
made to appear that if they adopted the 
system of interrogating prisoners, they 
would weaken the confidence the public 
had in the administration of justice. 
Whatever might be the feeling that 
existed in Ireland, certainly in this coun- 
try there was a most perfect confidence 
in the proper administration of justice, 
and this confidence was shared in by 
the prisoners themselves, and seemed 
to him to be one of the glories of the 
present system. Might they not shake 
that confidence if they altered the system 
which at present existed? The belief 
now was, not that innocent people were 
never convicted, but that innocent people 
were rarely convicted, and people might _ 
think that innocent people would be more 
frequently convicted than at present. 
If that would be the result, it would be 
disastrous. He did not say that it would 
be the result, but he said it might be 
the result, and therefore they had to 
consider the Bill with great care. He 
did not intend to offer any serious 
opposition to the measure, but there was 
one feature to which he wished to direct 
special attention, and it was this—the 
Bill not only provided for the examina- 
tion of criminals in the case of indictable 
offences, but it provided for the exami- 
nation of prisoners in all cases punish- 
able by summary conviction, if they were 
so inclined. He doubted whether the 
system set up in the Bill would work 
well, and whether it would not afford a 
means of escape to clever rogues. If 
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prisoners were to be cross-examined, 
the cross-examination must be conducted 
under a tribunal which would secure 
that perfect fairness would be done to 
the prisoner. That would be so, no 
doubt, in the Superior Courts and in 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions, but he 
doubted if it would be always so in the 
Court of Petty Sessions. In that Court 
the cross-examination of the prisoners 
would very likely be conducted by a 
policeman ; and he would ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen, would that be fair, would it be 
a seemly proceeding? If not the police- 
man, then the duty would fall on the 
magistrates; and it seemed to him a 
most undesirable thing that the tribunal 
which was to judge a man should con- 
duct the cross-examination. Under the 
proposed circumstances, the sacredness 
of an oath would be brought almost into 
contempt. If a man accused of a crime 
was allowed to attempt to clear himself 
on oath and was then convicted, he 
would be liable to a further prosecution 
for perjury. He did not think this 
would be a wise thing to do. Having 
made these observations in a direction 
against the Bill, and having carefully 
considered the matter since the hon. 
and learned Member for Poole in- 
troduced his Bill last Session, he did 
think there was a great deal to be said 
in favour of some measure of allowing 
prisoners in certain cases and conditions 
to give evidence, and in certain cases, 
and under certain conditions, to subject 
them to interrogation. He should not 
suggest that they should give evidence 
on oath, or be subject to interrogation 
when under oath ; but he thought a mea- 
sure might be framed which would ob- 
viate the objections that might fairly be 
urged against the present system. Not- 
withstanding some sneers which had 
been uttered against the Law Officers of 
the Crown—a sneer which had not even 
the advantage of giving offence—he had 
to say it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment and the Law Officers of the Crown 
to introduce a measure on the subject of 
the Criminal Law, with a codeof criminal 
procedure in indictable offences as part 
of it, and it was proposed to Sapiens 
into the code of procedure some clauses 
which would have the effect of carrying 
out to a great extent the desires of the 
hon. and learned Member for Poole, and 
of those who shared his views. These 


clauses would be considered as carefully 
The Attorney General 
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as was possible. He need not mention 
their exact nature—indeed that had not 
been decided; but if they were intro- 
duced and were effectual, to the hon. and 
learned Member would the credit be 
due to a large extent of having secured 
their introduction into this measure. 
He did not intend to oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, but he hoped the 
hon. and learned Member would consent 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, 
and let the Select Committee investigate 
the subject thoroughly. He thought the 
result would be that the Select Com- 
mittee might be able to make an ex- 
tremely valuable Report, which could 
be utilized by the Government when 
they brought in their measure, 

Mr. E YN ASHLEY said, he 
knew a principle of such importance as 
was contained in the Bill could not be 
adopted at once, and he would gladly 
accept the offer of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. As the Bill was to 
be referred to a Committee, he would 
not take up the time of the House by 
answering the objections which had been 
urged to some of its provisions. He 
would only remark, with reference to 
the clause which forbade any presump- 
tion against the prisoner who declined 
to go into the box, that it was merely 
intended to guard against any legal pre- 
sumption and against any comments 
being made on the abstention of the 
prisoner. There was no notion of at- 
tempting to prevent mere inference on 
the part of the jury, which inference 
would, in 999 cases out of 1,000, be the 
truth. 

Mr. Serszant SIMON said, he was 
disposed to withdraw his Amendment. 
[ Cries of “ Divide !’’] 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 185 ; Noes 
76: Majority 109.—(Div. List, No. 7.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


DENTAL PRACTITIONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Jonn Lvsnocx, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Dental Practitioners, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Joun Luszock, 
Sir Pamir Ecerton, Mr. Grecory, and Dr. 
Lusu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 96.] 


























' THRESHING MACHINES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuapury, Bill for the pre- 
vention of accidents by Threshing Machines, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuapuiy, Mr. 
Crare Reap, and Mr. Macponatp. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 97.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 31st January, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Marquess of Ailesbury, after the death of his 
brother. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—MOVE- 
MENTS OF THE BRITISH FLEET. 


QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL rose to put a 
Question, having given Notice to the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. What passed on Mon- 
day had led to a general impression 
that the noble Earl was, under any cir- 
cumstances, opposed to the advance of 
the Fleet towards Constantinople. Its 
advance might be necessary—he (Lord 
Campbell) thought it was necessary—to 
guard honour, to protect interests, and 
avert a state of things which hostilities 
would follow. If the Government was 
unable to advance it, the country was 
deprived of its executive. He wished to 
know whether the noble Earl had been 
correctly understood upon the subject ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
think the Question put by my noble 
Friend is of rather a peculiar character, 
but I will answer it to the best of my 
ability. I certainly never asserted that 
under no conceivable circumstances 
would it be right or proper for the 
British Fleet to be sent up to Constanti- 
nople. Obviously, it is conceivable by 
me or by anybody else that cireum- 
stances might arise in which the sending 
our Fleet to Constantinople would be 
quite right; and in which, without in any 
manner endangering the general peace, 
it might be for the interests of humanity 
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my noble Friend asks me to define what 
the circumstances are which would afford 
such justification—— 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he had asked 
no such Question. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I am glad I 
was mistaken, because, had my noble 
Friend asked me such a Question, I must 
have declined to answer it. 

Eart STANHOPE wished to ask one 
or two Questions of his noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, relating to 
the rumoured armistice and terms of 

eace. The situation changed so much 

rom day to day that it was desirable 
they should have from Government 
the fullest information of what was 
going on. They had had presented to 
them a great mass of Papers relating to 
the Eastern Question; and he thought 
that anyone who had read that portion 
of the diplomatic Correspondence which 
had hitherto been published would be 
of opinion that while the despatches of 
the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary were 
clear, direct, and intelligible, those 
which had proceeded from the Russian 
Government, and also certain of the 
verbal statements of the Russian Govern- 
ment, were eminently unsatisfactory and 
evasive. In proof of the latter proposi- 
tion he need only refer to the reply made 
by Baron Jomini, on the part of Prince 
Gortchakoff, to Lord Augustus Loftus, in 
reference to the intentions of the Russian 
Government with respect to Gallipoli, 
which was—‘‘ The Russian Government 
have no intention of directing their 
military operations on Gallipoli unless 
Turkish regular troops should concen- 
trate there.” Again, a short time ago, 
when the Porte asked for peace, the 
Russian Government, instead of sending 
a telegraphic message in reply, sent 
messengers who were 10 days on the 
journey, and all this time the Russian 
Army was advancing towards Constanti- 
nople. Their Lordships would have also 
read in a despatch published to-day, and 
dated 29th January, from Mr. Layard, 
that he had received an assurance from 
the Grand Vizier to the effect that no 
delay on the part of the Turkish autho- 
rities could have been possible. Really, 
therefore, whatin thename of British truth 
and straightforwardness, he asked, did all 
this mean? Did it mean that the offer 
of a crushed Power for an armistice and 
negotiations for peace had not been ac- 
c 
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upon? The facts stated in that tele- 
gram were very strange. He begged to 
ask his noble Friend, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had received any 
information respecting the conclusion of 
an armistice between the belligerents in 
the East? Also, whether the question 
of an occupation of Constantinople, 
either by the Russians alone or conjointly 
with one of the other great Powers, 
had recently arisen in the negotiations 
for peace? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
in answer to the first part of the Inquiry 
of my noble Friend—whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have any informa- 
tion as to the conclusion of an armistice? 
—I can only answer in the negative. I 
have no information of the kind; and 
having seen the Russian Ambassador 
about two hours ago, I found that he 
was equally uninformed. Iread a com- 
munication addressed to him direct from 
his Government, and in it the delay 
was unexplained. On the other hand, 
as your Lordships know from Mr. 
Layard’s telegram, to which my noble 
Friend has referred, the Turkish Go- 
vernment say that more than a week 
has elapsed without official information, 
that the delay does not rest with them, 
and that they are unable to explain the 
cause of it. Under these circumstances, 
Iam not in a position to give any infor- 
mation or offer any opinion ; but I do 
not suppose we shall have to wait long 
for an explanation of what certainly is a 
most perplexing matter. With regard 
to the second Question of my noble 
Friend, I must answer it also in the 
negative. No proposition has been 
made by the Russian Government for 
diplomatic sanction to a Russian occupa- 
tion of Constantinople, and no proposal 
has been made for a joint occupation of 
that city. 

Tse Eart or PEMBROKE anv 
MONTGOMERY, in rising to ask, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the coming negotiations, 
to insist on adequate measures bein 
taken for the security of the lives an 
Eg md of the Mussulman population 
of European Turkey? said: My Lords, 
Before putting the Question which stands 
in my name, I hope I may be allowed, 
by the indulgence of the House, to say 
a few words on the matter to which it 
relates. I do not think I need make 
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forward at this particular moment. It 
is one which must be raised now if it is 
to be raised to any purpose ; and I think 
I may plead, besides, that it is not, in 
one sense, & pee question. It has 
nothing directly to do with ‘ British in- 
terests,’’ ‘‘ Russian ambition,’ ‘‘ the 
support of Turkey,” or any such dan- 
erous and inflammable matters. It is 
in itself a simple question of humanity, 
upon which it would be perfectly rea- 
sonable to appeal to Russia herself, as a 
civilized nation, for co-operation and 
support. A few days ago, I hoped and 
believed that the necessity for putting 
this Question had ceased to exist. The 
terms of peace, as first rumoured through 
the newspapers, seemed right and rea- 
sonable enough. Christian Governors 
were to be appointed in the European 
Provinces of Turkey; due measures 
were to be taken to afford complete pro- 
tection to the Christian population, but, 
apart from this, these Provinces were to 
remain a part of the Turkish Empire. 
Some such arrangement would have 
been, I think, a just one. It would 
have fulfilled the avowed object of the 
war; it would have given security to 
both Christian and Mussulman. But it 
seems now that a very different arrange- 
ment is in contemplation—an arrange- 
ment which will certainly free the Chris- 
tian from Turkish misrule, but which 
will afford to the Mussulman population 
no security whatever. I apprehend that 
no one in this House is inclined to make 
light of the sufferings that the Mussul- 
man population of Turkey have under- 
gone during the last year, or the intense 
suffering and peril of thousands of them 
at this moment; so it will be unneces- 
sary for me to inflict upon your Lord- 
ships the loathsome details of the mas- 
sacres that have taken place, or the still 
more terrible particulars of the agonies 
of those who have preferred the horrors 
of flight to the tender mercies of the 
Bulgarians and their allies. It will be 
enough to say that at this moment nearly 
the entire Mussulman population of 
European Turkey is undergoing every 
conceivable form of human misery. 
would rather ask your Lordships to look 
forward, and consider what can be done 
to enable these unfortunate creatures to 
return in security to their homes and 
property when the war is at an end. 
his is not a matter that can be left to 


much apology for bringing this question | take care of itself. The Bulgarian may 
Earl Stanhope 
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have all the virtues with which he has 
lately been credited; but he does not 
exercise them towards the Turk. Those 
who expect to see the Christian Slav as 
tolerant towards an alien race and an 
alien creed as the unspeakable Turk 
will, I fear, be disappointed. And 
Turkey, under the arrangements that 
are now foreshadowed, will be very 
weak; not very able—probably very 
unwilling—to assert the rights of Mus- 
sulmen in the autonomous Provinces, for 
fear of giving an excuse to her am- 
bitious and implacable neighbours for a 
fresh series of aggressions. Nothing 
but pressure from without—nothing but 
proper safeguards devised and firmly in- 
sisted on by the Powers of Europe, will 
make it possible for these refugees to 
return to their homes and obtain their 
civil rights under Christian rule. I do 
not wish to sneer at Humanitarianism— 
indeed, this question has a purely hu- 
manitarian object ; but I must say that, 
from the very beginning of these troubles, 
I have felt it to be a most grave re- 
proach against those who raised the 
anti-Turkish cry in 1876—not merely 
that they were reckless, that they were 
hounding on Russia to a war that would 
cause more sin and suffering than half- 
a-century of Turkish misrule—but that 
they were reckless that by so doing they 
were inevitably exposing the whole Mus- 
sulman population to the risk of expul- 
sion or extermination. They were reck- 
less then, and they are apathetic now. 
The very men who insisted that every 
crime committed in Bulgaria should be 
registered and reported home by Her 
Majesty’s Consuls are now silent and 
apparently indifferent to the sufferings 
that the Turks have already endured, 
and careless of horrors that may be still 
to come. We have most of us read this 
morning a highly ingenious speech on 
the Eastern Question, delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone. In that elaborate speech I 
could not find one word of horror at, or 
commiseration for, the misery they are 
now enduring. The only mention of it 
by any of that Party, that I can call to 
mind, was when one spoke lately of a 
‘baptism of blood.” ‘A drowning” 
would have been a more appropriate ex- 
pression. Putting aside, as unworthy 
of a serious answer, the small band of 
fanatics who re this question solely 
from the crusader’s point of view, and 
care nothing for any sufferings of the 
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infidel so long as the Christian triumphs, 
I think there are two + mistakes at 
the bottom of this apathy. The first is 
a vague idea that these unfortunate 
people are in some way or another so 
connected with the perpetrators of the 
famous atrocities as to be unworthy of 
protection or assistance. There are no 
grounds for believing this is true of one 
in a hundred of them. The other con. 
sists in the Darwinian view of the ques- 
tion, mentioned the other day in the de- 
bate on the Address by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Argyll). The 
view that this unfortunate race is being 
destroyed in consequence of their infe- 
riority—not merely by the forcible and 
most terrible means that we see at 
work, but by some subtle and myste- 
rious law of Nature at the back of them 
which it is impossible for us, or anyone 
else, to resist or avert. Now I want to 
say one or two things about this Dar- 
winian view. In the first place, it seems 
to be morally a dangerous view—a view 
that would justify a treatment of lower 
races to which we are always too prone, 
and which I am sure the noble Duke 
would be the very first to denounce. 
And I do not think it can be a very safe 
method of studying such matters. When 
we look back on past history, and see 
how great nations have sprung appa- 
rently out of nothing; how other na- 
tions have, when apparently in the full- 
ness of their vigour, suddenly withered 
and faded away, I think he will be a 
bold man who will undertake to pro- 
phesy the ultimate destiny of any Euro- 
pean or Asiatic race. But, apart from 
all this, supposing that the Darwinian 
theory is a safe and proper guide to the 
study of contemporary history, does it 
apply in the present case? Is it true 
that this degree of superiority of the 
Bulgarian over the Turk exists? Is it 
the fact that the Bulgarian, by virtue of 
this superiority, intellectual, moral, or 
physical, has exemplified the Darwinian 
theory by becoming the governing race 
and improving the Turk off the face of 
the earth? Why, my Lords, a few 
years ago, before the angelic nature of 
the Bulgarian was discovered, it was 
almost invariably held by those who 
visited the country that the Osmanli was 
the equal or superior of any of the sub- 
ject races in everything except mono- 
gamy and the commercial instinct. And, 
as to the other question, we all know 
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perfectly well that the Turk has been 
conquered—after a desperate struggle, 
in which he has given the strongest 
proofs of national vitality—not by the 
superiority of the Bulgarian, not by any 
subtle and mysterious law of Nature, 
but by a military force which might 
have overrun Italy, or even England, if 
it could have been landed on our shores. 
I should iike to know whether, in the 
event of such a misfortune taking place, 
the noble Duke, or anyone else, would 
attribute it to the action of the Dar- 
winian theory? When I hear the sub- 
ject treated in this pseudo-scientific 
manner—when I hear people indulgin 

in this sort of slip-shod fatalism—I fee 
reminded of nothing so much as the 
somewhat ribald lines of Lowell, the 
American poet— 


“ Parson Wilbur, he calls all these arguments 


lies, 
Says they’re nothing in the world but just 
fee-faw-fum, 
And that all this grand talk of the Destinies 
Is half of it ignorance, t’other half fum.” 


I need not say that these lines are not 
intended to have any personal signifi- 
cance. I think these poor wretches have 
the strongest claim upon the sympathy 
and assistance of this nation; for what 
is the cry that we have heard through- 
out England for the last two years ?— 
‘‘ We must not support Turkey, because 
by so doing we make ourselves respon- 
sible for the misgovernment of the 
Christians.” If there was truth in that 
cry, and our Government partially en- 
dorsed it by their policy, must there not 
also be some truth in its converse—“ If 
we assent to the destruction of Turkey, 
we make ourselves responsible for the 
fate of its Mussulman population, whose 
sole security for life or property lies in 
the supremacy of the Porte.” I think 
that this is a very strong claim, and I 
earnestly hope that in the coming Con- 
gress our Government will see that 
id measures are taken to enable the 

ussulman population to return to, and 
remain in, their homes. I cannot con- 
ceive it to be a matter of insuperable 
difficulty. It is not a question on which 
the interests and jealousies of the Euro- 
pean Powers are likely to clash ; and it 
will not, I fear, be a very large ques- 
tion. Many of them will be dead; 
many more, too, heartbroken, too terri- 
fied-of the very name of Christian rule, 
to make any attempt to return and claim 


The Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery 
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their own. But those who wish to re- 
turn ought to be enabled to do so; and 
in obtaining for them the necessary se- 
curity Iam sure Government will find 
the country at its back. I will now put 
the Question that stands in my name. 
Tse Duke or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
if it were possible under the forms of 
Parliament to second a Question as one 
would second a Motion, I should say— 
“T rise to second the Question of the 
noble Earl who has just sat down.” 
That Question involves matter of much 
more interest and importance than one 
might gather even from the speech of 
the noble Earl himself. My Lords, that 
Question implies, in the first place, and 
in the strongest possible language, that 
we have the right of protectorate over 
the subject-populations of Turkey. In 
that I entirely concur, and I rejoice to 
hear it from the other side of the House. 
The next proposition involved in the 
Question is that this right of protecto- 
rate and its corresponding duty is not a 
duty or a right founded upon Treaty, 
but upon the general principles of hu- 
manity. We have the right of protec- 
torate over the Christian population by 
Treaty, but we have none by Treaty over 
the 7 ete Cl therefore the Question 
implies, quite apart from Treaty, that 
England has a general right of protec- 
torate over the whole of these people. I 
only wish that admission had come from 
the front Bench and not from the second. 
I do not expect to hear anything of the 
kind from the Government—especially 
from the cautious lips of my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. I will say for myself 
and those who generally act with me, 
that we desire good government and 
protection of the lives, property, and 
honour of the Mussulman population as 
well as the Christian. My noble Friend 
—if he will allow me to call him so, for 
I had the privilege of friendship with 
those from whom he derives his name— 
taunted us with not having expressed 
any sympathy until now with the Mus- 
sulman population of Turkey. Did it 
never occur to him that it was a taunt 
which might be turned upon himself? 
Has he till this moment expressed any 
great concern for the Christian popula- 
tion, when it was the Christians who 
were underneath and the Mussulmans 
who were above? I admit the right of 
every man, whatever be his religious be- 




















lief, to claim the privileges which belong 
to every man of every nation under 
every Government under the sun. But, 
m rds, if my noble Friend means to 
tell me or to tell the House that under the 
Empire of Turkey the Christians and 
Mussulmans have been equally op- 
pressed —— 

Tue Eart or PEMBROKE ann 
MONTGOMERY: I never said any- 
thing of the sort. 

Tue Duxze or ARGYLL: I am very 
lad to hear it. But my noble Friend 
id say that more misery had been in- 

flicted in this war than would have been 
inflicted by half a century of peace. 
What I complain of is that noble Lords 
and right hon. Gentlemen will not read 
the evidence which is placed before them 
on this subject, which their own Go- 
vernment places at their disposal. They 
read books such as Burnaby’s Ride to 
Khiva, and stuff of that sort. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!’"] Well, I read this book with in- 
terest myself, as the account of a spirited 
ride by a spirited officer; but certainly 
I should not go to it for my information 
respecting the condition of the Christian 
population of Turkey ; and what I com- 
plain of is that people will not read the 
official evidence which the Government 
laces on the Table of this House. 
ith regard to the question of the com- 
parative incidence of the Government of 
Turkey upon the Mussulman and non- 
Mussulman population, it so happens 
that there was laid on the Table of this 
House towards the middle of last Ses- 
sion a thin Blue Book—very small in- 
deed—so small that any of your Lord- 
ships could read it in an hour ; but which 
gives complete and conclusive evidence 
as to the character of the Turkish rule 
in these Provinces. It is a collection of 
the Consular Reports on the condition of 
the various Provinces of Turkey during 
the 20 years which have elapsed from 
the Crimean War down to the commence- 
ment of the present war. This evidence 
is wholly unconnected with the Bulga- 
rian massacres—wholly unconnected 
with everything which can bear in a 
Party character on this question. I will 
from this Book show to the House what 
is the condition of that Government, 
what has been its conduct upon the sub- 
ject-population, and what its effect upon 
the Mussulman population. The first 
witness I will call into Court is Sir 
William Fenwick Williams, I will read 
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from a despatch which Sir Fenwick 
Williams wrote to Lord Clarendon just 
before he undertook that defence of 
Kars which will ever remain a noble 
specimen of British bravery, skill, and 
endurance. This despatch is dated from 
Erzeroum, the capital of Armenia—that 
Province of Turkey which some of the 
friends of the Turks in England regard 
with so much jealousy. Let us see what 
is the condition of Armenia, according to 
Sir Fenwick Williams. He says— 

‘¢ The whole body of cavasses, whether em- 
ployed as — in the capital or other cities and 
towns of the Empire, or in the Provinces as the 
agents through whom the revenue is collected, 
constitutes an engine of tyranny perhaps un- 
equalled in the world. It is needless for me to 
assure your Lordships that no language can 
—T the infamy which characterizes the 

ife and character of this body of men; the 
scenes of their exploits lie in the villages, and 
more especially istian, though it must be 
stated the Mussulman cultivator does not escape 
their insolence, extortion, and rapine. Through- 
out the vast extent of this Empire over which I 
have travelled I have invariably found the 
last stroke of ruin inflicted on a crumbling 
village tohave been perpetrated by a cavass. 
The Mussulman villagers might, and possibly 
did, remonstrate, but woe to the Chris- 
tian serf who opened his mouth before the 
tax-gathering and tyrannical cavass. I feel 
convinced that the Allies who have fought and 
bled to keep the Russians out of these fertile 
countries will not allow their triumph to be a 
barren one to the unhappy and oppressed 
Christian, nor to his fellow-subject, the Mussul- 
man cultivator.” 

That was the account of them by Sir 
Fenwick Williams in 1856. [A noble 
Lorp: Twenty-two years ago!| Yes, 
twenty-two years ago—and I suppose 
the noble Baron who makes that obser- 
vation has some reason to suppose that 
things have mended since. I have 
evidence to the contrary. Here is a 
despatch, dated 13 years later, dated 
from the same place, from Consul Taylor 
to Lord Clarendon. This is what he 
says— 

“Tt was dispiriting on my onward route to 
Kaghizman, through Shuragel, the ancient 
Shirai, formerly the richest and most populous 
district in Armenia, to pass so many spots mark- 
ing the sites of towns and villages, some of them 
only recently deserted, but now encumbered 
with their ruins or the mean huts of the indigent 
population that remained. On many of these 
deserted sites the massive fabrics of early 
Armenian churches had successfully resisted the 
ravages of time and the efforts of man, urged by 
an implacable hostility to everything Christian, 
to destroy them.” 

A few pages further the same Consul 
says— 
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“The Kurds belong to the Hassananlee and 
Millikanlee tribes living in the vicinity of Akhlat, 
Boolanik, and Malazgerd, under the chieftain- 
ship of Soofie Agha, Khaznadar, and Eeseh 
Oghli. The depredations of their dependants, 
encouraged by, and proceeds shared in by them, 
are manifest all around. Deserted villages, 
ruined churches, crumbling mosques, abandon: 
fields meet the eye everywhere. The ruthless 
conduct of these ruffians, rendered bolder by the 
feebleness of the Executive, has rendered what 
ought to be a paradise a desert. People who 
formerly possessed 30 to 40 buffaloes, besides 
sheep and cows, at the same ‘time working ten 
ploughs, are now begging their bread; and 
within the last two years the Christian villages 
of Medzk Kosthiyan, Tapa Vank, Jizroke, 
Khulleek, Pogkey, and Sivratore have been 
utterly abandoned by the Armenians, owing to 
the depredations of the people mentioned above.” 


That is the account of one of our Consuls 
in 1869; but there is one later still in 
this little and instructive Blue Book. We 
have a Report from Consul Zohrab, and 
his evidence goes down to 1875. He 
says, in a despatch to the noble Earl who 
is now at the head of the Foreign Office, 
dated July 19, 1875— 


“The real condition of this part of the Sultan’s 

Dominions is, I fear, so little known, that the 
cases I expose may seem exaggerated. I have, 
however, reported authenticated facts. Were I 
to report all the cases of cruelty and oppression 
which have come to my knowledge, but which I 
have not been able to investigate, but one con- 
clusion could be deduced m them—that 
fanaticism, cruelty, and dishonesty are the only 
incentives to action which move the men who 
are sent to administer this unhappy country. 
Unfortunately, such a conclusion would be the 
correct one. Bribery alone can now obtain an 
appointment ; honesty and administrative capa- 
city are not required; the ability to pay is the 
barometer of a man’s ability todo duty. The 
country is consequently overrun witha crowd of 
hungry, unprincipled, ignorant men, whose only 
object is to enrich themselves as far as they can. 
They are surrounded by satellites, who work for 
them and for themselves. Extortion is the 
every-day work of these men. I believe but few 
of the officials coming from Constantinople are 
imbued with fanatical ideas; generally they are 
very indifferent, but as they cannot enrich 
themselves without the aid of the influential 
Mussulman classes they are obliged, in return, 
to permit cruelty and oppression towards the 
Christians.” 
This same Consul, Mr. Zohrab, a few 
days later, in a despatch addressed to 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby), speaks of an atrocious case of 
the robbery of a daughter from a Chris- 
tian family. He draws the noble Earl’s 
attention to two cases. He says— 


“T have brought two cases to your Ex- 
cellency’s notice. In the case a girl was 


forcibly taken from her home by the authorities, 
The Duke of Argyll 
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and for per connamons adherence to her faith 
she has been p ed by a sentence of per- 
exile and ogee from her parents, 

er safety being the untenable plea of the 
authorities. The second case this despatch 


repo: de! 
The Consul goes on to say— 


“Tt is clear that any Mussulman can now 
legally rob Christian children from their parents, 
and, with the aid of the authorities, forcibly 
convert them to Islamism. Christians, there- 
fore, are no longer safe, and Europeans are 
eqully in peril. 4 Turk has merely to go and 
swear before an authority that he heard some 
member of an European family declare a desire 
to embrace Islamism to plunge that family in 
grief and trouble.” 


And that takes place in the Province 
which you are anxious to keep under the 
dominion of the Turk; and you speak 
as if it were the most terrible misfortune 
in the world that this Government 
should be brought to trial. Before I 
pass from Armenia I should like to 
relate a case which I learned from read- 
ing this Blue Book. A man who was, I 
think, originally a sausage maker, 
raised himself to the position of a con- 
tractor to the Turkish Government, 
where he amassed an enormous fortune. 
This man undertook to rebuild at his 
own cost a large part of the town of 
Erzeroum, and also to rebuild at his own 
cost one of their own mosques. That man 
became the victim of a Mahometan con- 
spiracy. A bodyoffanatics, with the Chief 

ustice of Erzeroum at their head, made 
up their minds to burn all the new build- 
ings which thatmanhaderected. They set 
fire more than once to the quarter of the 
town which he had erected; but after 
each successive burning he proceeded to 
rebuild with extraordinary energy and 
perseverance; but very soon after, when 
this poor man was sitting in the streets 
of Erzeroum, he was approached by a 
man, who shot him dead in the open day 
with a pistol, and the crime has to this 
day never been punished. It was in- 
stituted by a fanatical society of 
Mahometans, who were jealous of his 
success. My Lords, these things are 
disgraceful ; and yet we are told that the 
Turkish Government is a Government 
which should be upheld. What is the 
natural effect of conduct such as I have 
described? Why, that the Armenians 
are becoming Russians—that the Russian 
feeling among them is rapidly increasing. 
No doubt they would be very glad to 
have a Government of their own, and I 
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do not say that they wish to remain under 
Russia as the best thing in the world; 
but they do desire to come under Russia 
rather than to remain under the Turks. 
I submit that the evidence of these two 
men, Consuls Taylor and Zohrab, proves 
to demonstration that when the Russians 
advance in Armenia they will be wel- 
comed by the great mass of the popula- 
tion. I now pass to another part of 
Turkey—to the European Provinces. 
In doing so, let us suppose that such an 
occurrence as the massacre of Batak, for 
example, was a mere accident attendant 
upon the putting down of an insurrec- 
tion. I am not talking of this war— 
of the causes of it, or of the probable 
consequences of it. I am speaking 
of the permanent Government of 
Turkey. Well, then, with regard to 
Bosnia, we have heard a good deal 
as to the evidence of Consul Holmes 
—and in referring to that gentleman I 
may make this general observation, that 
the position of men accredited from this 
country to a Government which is 
thoroughly barbarous and entirely rot- 
ten, like that of Turkey, is somewhat 
peculiar. It isso peculiar that you may 
almost get from any of our Consuls two 
contradictory views—the one in violent 
abuse of the Turk, and the other in 
defence of him. They look upon them- 
selves as accredited to a Government 
which is entirely barbarous and rotten, 
and they think themselves free to com- 
ment upon the proceedings of that 
Government until it is attacked by 
others—then they turn to defend it. 
Consuls in Turkey may be compared to 
vultures who are feeding on a carcase, 
but who every now and then stop to 
fight with each other, and when they 
are fighting with each other, they appear 
as though they were defending the car- 
case. That is exactly the position of 
our Consuls; and when you want to get 
at the truth you must take their evidence, 
not when they are fighting with the 
Consuls of other European States, but 
when they come voluntarily forward and 
give their unbiassed and spontaneous 
testimony. Oonsidering what has been 
said of Consul Holmes since the war 
broke out—considering the strong man- 
ner in which he has taken what may be 
called a Turkish side—I confess I was 
amazed in reading this little Blue Book. 
Referring to a period when there was no 
particular fighting going on between the 
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Consuls, I find from it that immediately 
before the war Consul Holmes gives the 
most emphatic evidence as to the horrible 
condition of Bosnia, and shows that the 
Mussulmans were in a perpetual state of 
conspiracy against the istians of 
Bosnia. Writing on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1871, he says— 


“The unnecessary delay and neglect, to the 
—_ often of innocent persons, the open 
ribery and corruption, the invariable and un- 
just favour shown to Mussulmans in all cases 
etween Turks and Christians which distinguish 
the Turkish administration of what is called 
‘justice’ throughout the Empire cannot fail to 
suggest the question, What would be the lot of 
foreigners in Turkey were the European Powers 
to give up the Capitulations? Iam convinced 
that their position in the Provinces, at all events, 
would be intolerable, and that they would quit 
the country to a man, while the outcry and feeling 
in Europe —oe Turkey would ultimately cause 
her ruin. e universal ignorance, corruption, 
and fanaticism of all classes preclude all hope of 
an efficient administration of justice for at least 
another generation.” 


That is not the only passage to the 
same effect in Consul Holmes’s Report. 
There is this curious circumstance as to 
Consul Holmes. Sir Henry Elliot was 
at that time our Ambassador in Constan- 
tinople, and he does not seem to have 
approved of the Report of Consul Holmes 
to which I refer. In regard to that 
point, I may say that I do not generally 
agree with the principle of choosing men 
to represent England abroad who are 
favourable, upon the whole, to the 
Government to which they are accredited; 
but I am bound to say that some of our 
recent Ministers at Constantinople—and 
eminently our Representative there now 
—have taken a more zealous part in 
defending what is indefensible than was 
necessary to their position. However 
that may be, the Report of Consul Holmes 
goes to Sir Henry Elliot ; and Sir Henry, 
referring to a remark in it as to corrupt 
Turkish officials, says to him in effect— 
** You ought not to use this sort of lan- 
guage unless you are prepared to give 
names.” But Consul Holmes stands to 
his guns, and he writes back—‘‘ You ask 
me to give you the names of the men 
who are corrupt. You had better ask 
me to give you the names of the men 
who are honest. There is hardly such 
a thing as an honest official in Turkey.” 
The same Consul also says that in any 
law case in which Mussulmans are con- 
cerned against Christians, there is no 
possibility of getting justice for the 
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Christians. I pass on to Syria. And 
here again you have distinct evidence 
from our Consuls that the fanaticism of 
the Mussulman population has been 
rapidly on the increase in recent years, 
and especially since,the political submer- 
gence of France. I do not know exactly 
why, but we all know that France has 
always assumed a particular right of 

rotectorate over the Christians in Syria. 

t may be a mere matter of feeling, but 
we are all aware that the French are 
very much governed by sentiment, and 
your Lordships must have seen, from 
evidence laid before you, that our inter- 
vention in Syria, in 1860-61, was very 
much due to the insistance of the French 
Government. At the present moment, 
however, Syria is not under the watchful 
eye of France as it was before, and the 
result is the state of matters which the 
Reports of our Consuls disclose. Our 


-Consuls at Damascus and Aleppodescribe 


the state of rr in Syria as daily 
growing worse. As regards Bulgaria, 
when Her Majesty’s Government sent 
Mr. Baring to inquire what was going 
on there, such were his discoveries that 
he wrote in his despatch—‘‘ The result 
of my inquiries is that the condition of 
the Christians in Bulgaria is intolerable.”’ 
I now pass from Bosnia and Bulgaria to 
Greece. With regard to the Provinces 
of Turkey closely bordering upon Greece, 
I agree with what was said the other 
night by my noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), in answer to a Question 
asked by Lord Emly, that no Govern- 
ment could possibly wish to bring about 
an extension of the area of this dreadful 
war. At the same time, there is as great 
a responsibility in advising people not to 
rebel against Turkey as there is in giv- 
ing contrary counsel. It is all very well 
to say that peace is the interest of all the 
world; but I agree with the Prime 
Minister when he recently said, in 
alluding to a remark of my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby), that ‘‘ the greatest 
of all British interests is peace,’”’ that 
that is a passage of rhetoric and not a 
maxim of politics. I deny that war is 
the greatest of all human evils, and I 
say you must compare it with the per- 
manent condition of the country in re- 
spect of which an insurrection is spoken 
of. What, then, as to the Turkish Pro- 
vinces contiguous to Greece? Most 


—_ proof of the condition of things 
in Epirus is contained in the Report of 


The Duke of Argyll 
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Consul Stuart addressed to the Foreign 
Office in 1878, but published not very 
long ago. Until I read that Report I 
had no conception that matters were so 
bad in the Greek Provinces of European 
Turkey. The Report shows that there is 
great ~~ now A efore the law in the 
case of Mussulmans and Christians, the 
inequality being much in favour of the 
former, and based, in the view of Consul 
Stuart, on “a fixed intention to keep 
back the Christian.”” We have it from 
Consul Stuart’s reply that in Epirus the 
so-called ‘‘ equality ’” of Mussulman and 
Christian evidence in courts of justice 
is a mere catchword, and has never been 
anything else. We have it that the 
country is governed by Mussulmans, 
who are armed, that the Christians are 
unarmed, that their evidence is not re- 
ceived in courts of justice, and that acts 
of violence and spoliation are not un- 
frequently heard of, and are almost 
always connived at by the Government 
authorities. We also have it from Mr. 
Stuart that in the matter of taxes the 
last farthing is wrung from the Christian, 
while the Mussulman is easily dealt with 
and mildly let off. What is the result ? 
That the population of Epirus is rapidly 
diminishing—diminishing at the rate of 
upwards of 20 per cent in 12 years. 
That is the condition to which Epirus has 
been brought; and it may be taken as 
anillustration of the other and contiguous 
Provinces. But a great movement of 
deliverance has been commenced, and, by 
the help of Russia, I trust may besuccess- 
ful. Well, my Lords, I would ask whether 
it is fair for any man belonging to either 
Party—and in this matter I care nothing 
for Party—to write or to speak on this 
question without carefully reading such 
evidence as I have adduced—evidence 
which clearly shows that the Govern- 
ment of Turkey has been getting worse 
and worse. I ask the Government 
whether, in the negotiations which are 
about to take place, they will consider 
it their duty to “‘ insist,” in the language 
of the noble Earl who has introduced 
the subject, upon securities for the better 
government of the whole population, 
Mussulman and Christian alike, of those 

eat Provinces. I have said that our 

reaty right is confined to the Christians. 
We are in a position to protect them, 
and we havea right to doso. I confess 
that on that point I have never thought 
the language of the Foreign Secretary 
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entirely satisfactory. Along with the 
other European Powers, we extracted 
from Turkey a promise that she would 
protect the rights of her Christian sub- 
jects; and I lay this down as a proposi- 
tion which cannot be disputed—that 
when one man extracts from another a 
promise in favour ofa third, it is his 
duty, as far as he can, to see that that 
promise is fulfilled. Lord Russell, speak- 
ing in 1864, recognized this, saying that 
the Cabinet of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
while actively defending the indepen- 
dence of Turkey, felt that in objecting 
to the separate interference of Russia, 
they were bound to obtain some 
guarantee for the security of the subjects 
of the Porte professing the Christian 
faith, whether of the Greek or Roman 
Catholic Church, or Protestants, whether 
Christians by descent, or Turkish con- 
verts. Thesame noble Lord on another 
occasion used these words— 

‘‘ The Treaty of 1856 contemplated the sub- 
stitution of a collective protectorate of the five 
Powers on behalf of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, in place of an exclusive protectorate by 
one Power alone, which is in the Treaty 
expressly renounced and abolished.” 


It might be asked why the Liberal 
Party did not express its views fully 
on this question when it was in 
Office? And on this question I must say 
that in my opinion it is not politic for 
any Foreign Office voluntarily to raise 
the Eastern Question, which has for 
years been the nightmare of every 
Foreign Minister in Europe. But, at the 
same time, I must say that the late Lord 
Clarendon, who was neither a sentimen- 
talist nor a humanitarian, but, in the 
best sense of the term, a man of the 
world, has spoken frankly on the ques- 
tion. On the 30th of June, 1857, Lord 
Clarendon, writing to Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, used these words— 

‘‘T transmit for your Excellency’s information 
copies of a despatch from Consul Churchill and 
of my reply respecting the bad treatment of the 


Christians in Bosnia. 

‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government know by ex- 
perience the utter inutility of ——- on such 
matters to the Porte; but the Turkish Govern- 
ment should be made aware that if this systematic 
misgovernment and persecution of Christians 
and violations of engagements continue, it will 
be impossible to arrest the progress of opinion 
which is now manifesting itself—that Mahome- 
dan rule is incompatible with civilization and 
humanity, and can no longer be endured.” 

I wish a similar tone had _ been 
adopted in all the despatches written by 
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my noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Derby). Before sitting down I should 
like to refer to a Paper which was not 
before us on the firstnight of the Session, 
but which has since been produced. I 
refer to a despatch dated December 14. 
That despatch I have read with no small 
concern—TI would even say I have read 
it with alarm—for it refers to an expres- 
sion of thanks on the part of the Porte 
for an assurance which had been given 
that when 

“ negotiations for peace were set on foot Her 
Majesty’s Government would do what lay in 
their power to obtain favourable conditions for 
Turkey.” 
I ask what does that mean? In diplo- 
matic language it is known that when 
we speak of Turkey we mean the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. Is it really true that 
the Government of England is to go into 
a Conference or into the Councils of 
Europe in some less formal shape, and 
give the influence and authority of 
England in favour of Turkey without 
check and without security against mis- 
government? Iam glad to see from a 
gosture of my noble Friend that he 
repudiates such an interpretation. In 
that case you ought to guard yourselves, 
for you may depend upon it that the 
Turks will understand that that attitude 
is in favour of them as a Government, 
and they will say—‘‘ We are effecting 
reforms—we have a Parliament as well 
as you, and we have a Constitution as 
good as yours;” and they will give no 
weight to the indignant denunciations 
of the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), that these in- 
stitutions are mere delusions. The 
language which I have quoted was quite 
sufficient to encourage the Turks; and 
the guarantees which have been men- 
tioned were illusory, if it were not for the 
fact, at which I rejoice, that the military 
power of Turkey has been crushed. I 
wish the noble Earl and his Government 
had taken a different course at first. 
I should have been glad that the 
very moderate conditions proposed to 
Turkey in the Conference had been 
adopted and carried out; but from 
the moment the Porte is told that 
no coercion will be resorted to it is 
clear what the result will be. It is 
remarkable that there is not a hint or 
an indication in all the Papers before 
your Lordships of the Government of 
Turkey repenting. Take the case of 
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Shefket Pasha, a monster who has been 
the cause of the massacre of thousands 
of men, women, and children. His 
punishment was demanded; but not 
only has he not been punished—he has 
been honoured and rewarded—by the 
Turkish Government, who are wholly 
unable to comprehend why the people 
of this country should care about the 
massacres and atrocities that have 
occurred. When my noble Friend an- 
swers the Question of the noble Earl, 
I trust we shall have an announcement 
to the effect that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to use the power 
and influence of England in order to ob- 
tain the best possible conditions for the 
Government of Turkey ; but that they will 
use that power and influence to the last 
degree to obtain good government for 
the subject-populations of Turkey. I 
fully and readily admit the personal 
humanity of noble Lords opposite, and 
that they desire good government for 
Turkey ; but it seems that throughout 
the negotiations their effort has been to 
obtain as much good government for 
Turkey as they could consistently with 
the maintenance of the independence 
and integrity of Turkey. I hope that 
such language will be given up. The 
independence and integrity of Turkey, 
as the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) has said, are 
gone. The conditions of peace, to use 
the language of Mr. Layard in one of 
his recent despatches, are inconsistent 
with the existence of the Turkish Power 
in Europe. I donot know whether it is 
in the contemplation of Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Sultan shall be 
kept at Constantinople in the same way 
as the Mogul was kept at Delhi; but 
this I know—that Turkey, asan indepen- 
dent European Power is—thank God !— 
gone. It is a Government which has 
abused every power it possessed, and 
has been a curse to the population over 
which it ruled; and it will be a shame 
to England if her power and influence 
are used to get the most favourable terms 
possible with a view to the maintenance 
of sucha Government. I willonly add that, 
much as I differ from the policy pursued 
by my noble Friend (the Earl of Derby), 
there is no man in the House who more 
sincerely rejoices than I do at his con- 
valescence and at his re-appearance in 
this House and at the Foreign Office. 
The opportunity has not passed away, 


The Duke of Argyll 
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and my noble Friend may yet take an 
active part in the deliverance of the 
subject-populations of Turkey. I am 
fully satisfied with the policy of neu- 
trality which my noble Friend has per- 
sistently and consistently advocated. 
During the last two years my noble 
Friend has been the object of incessant 
personal attacks—personal in one sense 
only, of attack directed with great keen- 
ness, sometimes with some excess of 
keenness of language—with respect to 
his conduct of the foreign policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; but I am bound 
to say—and the fact has the homage of 
my sincere respect—that during the 
whole of this controversy not one single 
hasty word or intemperate expression 
has passed the lips of my noble Friend. 
Under the circumstances, that could be 
said of very few indeed; and anything 
I have said of my noble Friend has been 
actuated solely by a regard for the 
merits of the question, and in no re- 
spect by any personal and political hos- 
tility towards himself. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, it was quite clear that the Question 
of the noble Earl referred to the Mussul- 
man population that might be torn from 
Turkey, and included in an autonomous 
Bulgaria, or in Servia, or Montenegro, 
and not to the Mussulmans un“er the 
rule of the Sublime Porte. The previous 
speeches of the noble Duke who had just 
satdown had not accustomed their Lord- 
ships to the special pleading with which 
he had followed the Question of the 
noble Earl ; but the object of that spe- 
cial pleading was to renew his assertion 
of a Treaty-right to protect the Chris- 
tians in Turkey, which had been for- 
merly denied by the noble Earl the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The noble Duke said there was as much 
responsibility in advising people not to 
rebel, as in advising them to rebel, and 
he had advised Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to be more guarded in their language ; 
but he had not been so, and their Lord- 
ships would remember how, at the begin- 
ning of last Session, the noble Duke 
had incited the subjects of an Ally of Her 
Majesty to rebel. He did not refer to 
that passionate harangue, at which most 
of their Lordships murmured, but to the 
subsequent speech, in which the noble 
Duke toned down his first speech, and 
said that insurrection was justified where 
the tribunals were closed.. These were 
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two-edged words, and the noble Duke 
had less — than any other to use 
them, for when he had been Secretary 
of State for India, he had been most in- 
accessible both to the Natives of India 
and to members of the Civil Service; 
and he had closed the doors of the Pri 
Council on the first disputed case whic 
arose under Lord Canning’s Sunnud, 
which was the Charter of India and the 
foundation of the new Indian Empire. 
If the noble Duke thought that no one 
should have an opinion without having 
read the Consular Reports in the Blue 
Book, why had he discredited these 
Consuls by comparing them to vultures 
fighting over a carcase? As to the 
Question before the House, it was one 
which in ordinary times would meet with 
the support of everyone in the House; 
but was it not too late, and whatever the 
Answer might be, only adding to our hu- 
miliation? For England was humiliated 
and made ridiculous before Europe by 
the orders and counter-orders to stop 
troop-ships at Port Said and at Malta, 
and by the Fleet being sent to the Dar- 
danelles and then back again. That was 
not the fault of the Government, but the 
fault of the country, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) and the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), who 
had misled and divided England. It was 
now two or three weeks since the Go- 
vernment made proposals to the Russian 
Government in reference to an armistice 
for peace, and yet we had been told 
this evening that no armistice had yet 
been signed. The Russians were ad- 
vancing on Constantinople and Gallipoli, 
and those British interests which the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs said were so precisely 
defined in his despatch of May 6, 1877, 
would disappear. When England was 
thus played with and hoodwinked, there 
was only one course for the Government 
if it wished to be respected at home and 
abroad, and that was to send his pass- 
ports to the Russian Ambassador. This 
was not necessarily a rupture, for in re- 
cent years the Representatives of Eng- 
land had received their passports from 
two countries—first from Spain, and 
later from the United States. 

Tue Dvuxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
he should ask their Lordships to come 
back to the Question which had been 
submitted to them by the noble Earl. 
The noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
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Argyll) had been discussing another sub- 
ject, and he had not read the Question 
as it was on the Paper. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I read the 
words. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
they were words he could not find. It 
struck him that the noble Duke had 
raised a new question—the bad govern- 
ment of Turkey; and certainly if Turkey 
had been upon its trial, they could not 
have had a more fervent, vehement, and 
active advocate for the prosecution than 
the noble Duke had been that evening. 
He had no doubt the noble Duke had 
read the last Blue Book laid before them. 
If he read it, he would find there plenty 
of those horrors which they had pa 
talked of in former days. He was not 
surprised at a noble Earl opposite ask- 
ing, why load the Table with additional 
horrors ?—because those horrors were 
perpetrated by his own friends—by 
those mild Russians and civilized Bul- 
garians. They could read there how 
the Jews were treated, and of the Mus- 
sulman population flying before the 
Russians, suffering immense hardships 
and dying by hundreds by the road- 
side. They had been told that the 
Turks were to be turned out of Europe 
bag-and-baggage. They had been told 
by the noble Duke—though he had mo- 
dified it a little afterwards—that they 
should be thrust out of Europe, the just 
and the unjust alike. It was to be 
hoped the House would come back to 
the Question, and not let the world ima- 
gine that every one was impressed with 
this furore against the Turks—many in 
this country looked upon such a policy 
with no favour. They had already 
thrown over their old Ally, and he 
thought that was enough without heap- 
ing insult and abuse upon him. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he~ had 
listened to the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) with some surprise when he 
heard him utter the fervent aspiration 
that the Turks might be driven out 
of Europe, because he could not forget 
—not to speak of the Treaty of Paris in 
1856—that the noble Duke was party to 
the Treaty of 1871, and now when he 
spoke against maintaining the integrity 
of Turkey, he must ask—what had hap- 
pened since to effect this striking change 
in his views? He could not learn from 
any Official accounts that there had been 
any sudden and very marked deteriora- 
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tion in the Turkish Government since 
the noble Duke left Office and the pre- 
sent Government came in. The noble 
Duke had quoted a Consular Report of 
a startling character in 1869. In 187la 
Question was put to the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs by Sir John Gray to 
this effect—If any information could be 
given to the House ‘‘ whether the Sul- 
tan’s Government had recently taken 
steps in favour of civil and religious 
liberty?’ Viscount Enfield replied that— 

“ All the accounts from Turkey agreed in con- 

firming the progress made in that country by 
the Sultan’s Government towards toleration ; 
and much had been done of late years towards 
raising the position of the Christian population 
in Turkey.”—[3 Hansard, ceviii. 313.] 
In 1872 Sir John Gray asked whether 
effect had been given to the provisions 
in the various edicts? and the reply was 
that— 

“The latest reports stated that, as a general 
rule, the edicts were fairly carried into effect, 
and that the Christians as a class had no reason 
for complaint.” —[ccxiii. 454. ] 


He could not understand how deteriora- 
tion and improvement could be going 
on simultaneously in the same country. 
He confessed that what he saw in his 
short tour in the East did not impress 
him favourably of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and nothing that he had read of 
since had led him to take a very favour- 
able view of that Government either in 
its conduct or in its results upon the 
population. But he thought it was 
rather extraordinary that such a sudden 
access of horror should have seized the 
late Prime Minister and the noble Duke, 
both parties, if not to the Treaty of 
1856, to the Treaty of 1871. If the 
Turk was so very anti-human last year, 
he could not have been very human in 
1871 and 1872. The Bulgarian ataoci- 
ties, committed under the influence of 
panic at a real though abortive insur- 
rection, suppressed by the local authori- 
ties in the absence of regular troops, 
were no doubt abominable; but they had 
been certainly very much exaggerated 
as to their number and extent. They 
had conclusive evidence that the Bul- 
garians, though shamefully insulted, had 
not been materially altogether unpros- 
perous under Turkish rule. He did not 
say at all that such a Government as 
that of Turkey was satisfactory. Far 
from it. But he did not think that the 
struggling efforts of the new Represen- 
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tative Assembly in that country merited 
the utter contempt with which the Libe- 
ral Party had spoken of them. The 
Spanish Junta, sitting in Cadiz as a 
refuge left from Napoleon’s domination, 
committed follies and absurdities in 
abundance; but they had the sympa- 
thies of England, because they repre- 
sented the struggle for independence of 
a nation, whose country had been seized 
by a hypocritical invader under the plea 
of giving it a better government than 
its previous notoriously bad one. With 
sympathies inclined to the side of a na- 
tion that had been unjustly invaded, he 
did not feel more reconciled to the pro- 
ceedings of Russia when he contrasted 
her profession of disinterested zeal for 
humanity at the commencement of the 
war with her present vague but unques- 
tionably large demands. In former 
times Russia used to be regarded as 
the chief enemy of Liberal principles. 
She was identified abroad with the most 
determined hostility to Constitutional 
government and representative institu- 
tions, and was identified at home with the 
sternest and most despotic administration ; 
with religious intolerance, if not persecu- 
tion, and with the most stringent protec- 
tionism. These features in her character 
caused her to be viewed with even more 
disfavour by the Liberal than the Con- 
servative Party; but both were agreed 
as to her habitual duplicity in diplomacy 
and disregard of Treaties. The language 
of Lord Palmerston and other Liberals 
in 1854 was mild in comparison with 
that of the late Lord Derby and the 
Tory ex-Chancellor Lord Lyndhurst, 
who said, citing examples to prove his 
case, that the history of the Russian 
Empire from its first establishment down 
to the time when he spoke was a history 
of fraud, duplicity, trickery, artifice, 
and violence. Since 1854 her religious 
intolerance had been illustrated by the 
persecution of the Uniate Catholics, her 
contempt for Treaties by her conduct in 
1871, and the untrustworthiness of her 
most solemn diplomatic assurances by her 
annexation of Khiva. He did not wish 
to compare the milder reign of the present 
Czar with those of his Predecessors ; for 
his reign would go down to posterity as 
made illustrious by the noble act of the 
emancipation of the serfs; but, as a 
matter of fact, there were no germs of 
Constitutional freedom in Russia, no 
security for personal liberty, and her 
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tariff was as protectionist as ever. In 
considering how it was that the views of 
the Liberal Party in regard to Russia 
had undergone such a complete change, 
it was necessary to remember that some 
theological questions might have had 
something to do with it. The extraor- 
dinary zeal and activity of the Ritualist 
Party—with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had in many ways shown his 
sympathy—had latterly been withdrawn 
from that course which had conducted 
so many of the most eminent among 
them, lay as well as clerical, to Rome. 
They looked of late to the Greek Church, 
for which the Party now professed a 
warm sympathy, in spite of the denun- 
ciations of that creed whose continued 
use in the services of our Church he 
could not help deploring as an unde- 
sirable heritage received from sterner 
times. The Greek Church recognized 
Anglican Orders, while the Church of 
Rome scornfully repudiated them—that 
might have had something to do with 
it. Moreover, the right hon. Gentleman 
had been personally engaged in angry 
controversy with the Roman Catholics. 
His chief supporters in his anti-Irish 
agitation had been the Ritualists and 
the Nonconformists. The latter, partly 
no doubt, from the zeal for humanity 
which had so honourably distinguished 
them since the earliest days of anti- 
slavery agitation; partly, also, from gra- 
titude to the right hon. Gentleman for his 
past services on questions especially in- 
teresting to them; and partly, also, pro- 
bably, from the hope of similar ser- 
vices from him hereafter. He could not 
but feel that just indignation at the 
misgovernment of Turkey and the suffer- 
ing of the Christian people under Turkish 
rule had blinded many to the evils re- 
sulting from the domination of Russia, 
and had led them to take a too sanguine 
view of the probable prosperity and 
well-being of the Christian Provinces if 
they became autonomous under Russian 
auspices. He believed, too, that those 
feelings had blinded many to the great- 
ness of the British interests involved in 
the maintenance of the Black Sea as an 
open sea to the commerce of all nations. 
He could not conceive a more formidable 
state of things than Russia with a 
powerful Navy in the Black Sea and 
Constantinople as a base of operations 
from which to attack our highway to 
India. He had been pained to hear the 
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denunciations of the Crimean War as 
having been a mistake. He was one 
of those who believed then, and be- 
lieved now, that that was a wise and just 
war, and that its consequences to the 
liberties of Europe could hardly be over- 
rated. He believed that the Constitu- 
tional liberty enjoyed at this moment by 
Germany and Austria would have been 
much less if the influence of Russia had 
not been seriously diminished by the 
defeats she sustained in that war. He 
was a supporter of that war, and he 
believed the whole nation supported it. 
At any rate, there was evidence that the 
large constituencies supported it in his 
own case. He contested at the time one 
of the most important constituencies in 
the Empire, and was returned by a large 
majority against another Liberal, be- 
tween whom and himself there was only 
this ground of difference—that his oppo- 
nent was a follower of Mr. Bright in 
regard to that war. He hoped and 
trusted peace would be maintained, but 
he quite agreed with the noble Duke, 
that war was not the greatest of evils that 
might befall a nation. He had always 
understood that the efforts of the Peace 
Party had much to do in inciting the 
ambition of the late Czar to take steps 
which at last rendered it imperative on 
England and France to resist him; and 
so he now believed the interests of peace 
would be best served by putting our 
Forces by sea andland in such a posi- 
tion as to enable England to speak with 
confidence and authority, as he was sure 
she always desired to speak with justice 
and moderation. 

THe Marquess or RIPON rose to 
enter his protest against the criticisms 
of the noble Earl (Earl Fortescue) on 
the speech of the noble Duke behind 
him. The noble Earl had twitted the 
noble Duke with having expressed an 
ardent desire that the Turks should be 
driven out of Europe. Now, he did not 
understand that the noble Duke made 
use of language of that kind. What 
he did say was that the Turkish Govern- 
ment in Europe was on its last legs— 
almost destroyed—a matter of fact about 
which, he thought, there was very little 
difference of opinion. The noble Earl 
had used against the noble Duke the 
argumentum ad hominem of why it was, 
when his noble Friend was in Office, 
during the time these evils of which he 
produced proofs were going on, no pro- 
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tests were made against the conduct of 
the Turkish Government by the British 
Government or the Liberal Party, such 
as they had made during the last two 
or three years. His (the Marquess of 
Ripon’s) answer to that was that the 
Eastern question had been the bugbear 
of all the Foreign Offices of Europe, and 
one which not any of the Powers would 
single-handed have ventured to raise. 
His noble Friend had read the vigorous 
and energetic protest of Lord Clarendon 
and others against the proceedings of 
the Turkish Government; and the great 
complaint against that Government at 
the present moment was, that they had 
from time to time made promises which 
they had broken, and promulgated ordi- 
nances which were so many dead letters. 
The noble Earl said how strange it was 
that Liberals should be found to speak 
with disrespect of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, since it had granted the country a 
free Constitution. The worthlessness of 
that Constitution had been demonstrated 
in the incisive language of the noble 
Marquessopposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The real friends of free govern- 
ment could surely place no confidence 
in that Constitution, produced as it 
was at a particular moment for ob- 
vious purposes. It was a Oonstitu- 
tion on which it was impossible for 
anyone to place the slightest reliance, 
and in which no friend of free insti- 
tutions could be called upon to believe. 
He did not stand there as an advocate 
or a defender of Russia. He had no 
sympathy with Russian Governments— 
he knew the truth of many of the charges 
brought against her; but he regretted 
that, owing to the course which events 
had taken during the last few years, it 
should have been left to the Russian 
Government—a Government not famous 
for its love of freedom—to be alone the 
defender of the freedom of the Christian 
populations of Turkey, and that England 
should have been deprived of a share in 
that great and noble work. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
when I came down to the House to an- 
swer the very simple and inoffensive 
Question of my noble Friend behind me 
(the Karl of Pembroke), I certainly did not 
expect to have to encounter these for- 
midable masked batteries which have 
been opened upon me by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Argyll). Iam al- 
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ways ready to listen with interest and 
attention to anything he says, whether 
I agree with it or not; but I must point 
out that there is some inconvenience in 
a debate which arises in this manner 
when there is really no definite question 
before the House. A great variety of 
topics are mentioned ; it is scarcely pos- 
sible to know what are the points to 
which the several speakers desire that 
the attention of the Government should 
be directed; and as a discussion of 
this kind begins with no especial rea- 
son, so it ends with no particular 
conclusion. Having made that pre- 
liminary observation, I begin by say- 
ing I am not inclined to follow the 
noble Duke through that very long 
and very elaborate series of accusations 
which he has brought against the Go- 
vernment of the Porte. General attacks of 
that kind cannot, I think, prove a great 
deal. Those who are most conversant 
with Turkey have never given her credit 
for having a well-administered Govern- 
ment; but, on the other hand, if you 
take the history of countries—especially 
of semi-civilized countries—for some 20 
or 25 years, and put together every in- 
stance of crime, outrage, and miscarriage 
of justice which you can collect out of a 
long series of reports, there are a good 
many countries which you might paint 
in very black colours. The noble Duke, 
in quoting from the Reports made by our 
Consuls, points out that one particular 
Consul reported occasionally in mvre fa- 
vourable terms of the administration 
than he did at another. The conclusion 
I should draw from that fact would be 
that the despatches show him to be an 
impartial man, who merely reports the 
facts which come before him without 
reference to the inferences which may 
be drawn from them. But my noble 
Friend gives a different explanation— 
He says that when our Consuls are criti- 
cizing the Turkish Government on their 
own account their criticisms are in dis- 
paraging terms; but when criticizing 
statements made by the agents of other 
countries, then the feeling: of jealousy 
is so strong between them that they 
are sure to take up the Turkish de- 
fence. Well, my rds, that is my 
noble Friend’s view of Consular Re- 
ports, not mine. I do not think I should 
have undertaken to frame an indict- 
ment against the Turkish Government 
based on Consular Reports if I held that 
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view in o_o to them. Nor, my Lords, 
do I think it advisable in the present 
state of things to dwell, as my noble 
Friend has done, on the disinclination 
of the Armenians to remain under the 
Turkish Government and their decided 
preference for that of Russia. I doubt 
the wisdom of using language of that 
kind in this House; and though I do 
not attach that extreme importance to 
Armenia which some people are inclined 
to do, still I do not think any of us 
would like to see an indefinite extension 
of the Russian Empire along the southern 
coast of the Black Sea. My Lords, 
the noble Duke has referred to a state- 
ment which he said he had seen some- 
where as to the increasing fanaticism of 
the Mussulman population in Syria in 
recent times. He ascribed that increase, 
with a good deal of ingenuity, to the 
comparative political insignificance of 
France during the years immediately 
succeeding the Franco-German War of 
1870; and he went on to draw the in- 
ference that it was French influence 
which had kept down that fanaticism, 
and that when that pressure was with- 
drawn the fanaticism showed itself with 
increased strength. I think, however, 
that there may be a different explana- 
tion of the circumstances than that which 
is given by the noble Duke. I think 
that any of the Turkish officials or popu- 
lation who have paid attention to Euro- 
pean politics must perfectly well under- 
stand that the comparative weakness of 
France would diminish the chance of 
that protectorate of the Empire against 
Russian encroachments, which arose out 
of the Crimean War, being appealed to 
with the same effect on a future occasion; 
and that the anticipation of danger in 
the future would lead on the part of the 
Turks to exasperation against those who 
sympathized with the country to which 
Turkey was opposed. That, I think, is 
a simpler explanation of the matter than 
the one suggested by the noble Duke. 
Then the noble Duke speaks of the com- 
plaints caused by the oppressive manner 
in which the tax-gatherers collect the 
finances; and I have no doubt that there 
is much foundation for those complaints. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the last few years have been years of 
great calamity and financial depression 
in the Turkish Empire. No doubt the 
pressure of taxation has been very se- 
verely felt, and there has been great 
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discontent among all classes of the com- 
munity. But the temporary eclipse of 
France has had nothing to do with that. 
I need not follow the noble Duke 
through all the details to which he ad- 
verted ; nor shall I enter into the ques- 
tion, which has been discussed over and 
over again, of what is the real state of 
the people of Bulgaria; but I believe 
there is some truth in the statement 
which has often been made of late that 
when the Russian troops entered that 
country they were much disgusted to 
find that they had come for the libera- 
tion of a people who were, upon the 
whole, much better off than they were 
themselves in their own homes. The 
noble Duke, in alluding to a phrase 
of mine that peace is the greatest of 
British interests, said that war was 
not the greatest of all evils. I quite 
agree with the noble Duke that phrases 
of that kind have very little value, 
except in relation to the particular 
circumstances under which they are ex- 
pressed. When the noble Duke says 
that war is not the greatest of all evils, 
I answer that I do not know that any- 
body ever said it was. What I do say 
is, that when you attempt to remedy mis- 
government in any country by the rough 
method of arms—by internal revolution 
or invasion from without—you run a 
great risk of creating a larger aggregate 
of human suffering than that which you 
seek to remedy; and that opinion I 
would not be unwilling to express as ap- 
plied to the present case. The noble 
Duke has said that nobody is entitled to 
express an opinion on this question who 
has not made himself master of all the 
Blue Books. I sympathize with him to 
this extent—that it is certainly an in- 
convenience to hear opinions so con- 
tinually expressed upon public affairs 
by persons who have not taken the 
trouble even to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the most elementary parts 
of the subject. But the argument is 
one which cuts both ways. There are a 
great many people out-of-doors to whose 
opinions we are invited to listen, and 
who from time to time send up Petitions 
and Memorials on the subject, expressed 
in extreme terms, who have not, I be- 
lieve, any clear or definite idea of the 
subject, and who, probably, if they were 
questioned, would be found to be igno- 
rant what the war is really about. But 
if nobody is to express an opinion on 
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the subject except those that read_ all 
the Blue Books, then popular opinion— 
in the generally accepted sense of the 
phrase—is entirely swept away as a fac- 
tor in the discussion. The noble Duke 
expressed an opinion in the course of his 
speech which I can scarcely think was 
seriously putforward. Hesaid that had 
we written despatches in the tone of those 
who preceded us as to the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey, this war would ‘never 
have taken place. I can only say that 
if that is the view of the noble Duke 
—if he believes that the war really 
arose out of local disturbances in the 
Herzegovina—if he does not see that 
there were other and earlier causes at 
work which led up to the conflict, and 
which led up to it through the action 
of those Powers who took the principal 
part in bringing it about, then his posi- 
tion and mine differ so entirely upon the 
whole question that we have no common 
ground on which to argue. But I do 
not admit that there is that distinc- 
tion which the noble Duke assumes 
between former Governments and the 
Government now in power in anxiety 
to do what in them lay, and what in us 
lies, to secure protection and good go- 
vernment for the Christian populations 
of Turkey. I have never been inclined 
to lay much stress upon the mere theory 
of the question, or to argue how far, 
according to the mere wording of the 
Treaty, we were entitled to interfere in 
the affairs of Turkey. Whatever right of 
interference we claim, or have been in 
the habit of claiming, does not, I think, 
rest upon the wording of a Treaty so 
much as upon that general duty of pro- 
tection which, subsequent to the Crimean 
War, we did assume. Obviously, when 
you undertake the protection of a State, 
you acquire a moral right to see that its 
power and independence are not abused. 
But that is a view of the question 
which it would be well not to press 
too far; for it may be argued that if our 
right of interference depends entirely on 
assuming the position of protectors of 
the Turkish Empire, those now in power 
in Turkey would be entitled to say— 
‘* Last year you did not protect us, and 
we must decline any interference what- 
ever.” I state that merely as a theore- 
tical consideration. But I have always 
thought, in considering the question of 
the proper limit of our interference in 
the internal affairs of Turkey, that the 
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eat obstacle to its efficacy as a remedy 
or misgovernment consists in this — 
that there must manifestly be extreme 
difficulty in carrying out any such inter- 
ference persistently and in detail. I re- 
peat, what I have already stated in this 
House on a previous occasion, that it is 
— to govern a country through 
a Committee of foreign Ambassadors, 
all of whom would generally be pulling 
in different directions. The noble Duke 
has said that in our most recent offi- 
cial documents there is no mention of 
“the integrity and independence of 
Turkey.” Well, my Lords, it is not for 
me to anticipate. Whatever one may 
have said at the beginning of the war it 
was pretty clear that something in the 
nature of territorial concession was likely 
to follow from it, and territorial conces- 
sion must obviously affect the integrity 
of the OttomanEmpire. That is a suffi- 
cient reason for the omission of the 
Ose from the more recent despatches. 
he noble Duke hopes that in deal- 
ing with this subject Her Majesty’s 
Government will insist upon obtaining 
good government for the Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey. My Lords, I believe 
we shall; and I think that the exhorta- 
tion which has been addressed to us on 
that point was, if I may say so, a little 
superfluous. The question with which 
we have to deal is very important. It is 
not sufficient to secure good administra- 
tion within a certain area, and to take 
no care for another. We must look to 
the various parts of the Turkish Empire 
and endeavour to secure a settlement 
which will possess the elements of sta- 
bility, which will have a fair chance of 
lasting, and which will not involve the 
almost certainty of future wars at no 
distant date. It is not enough to con- 
sider what arrangement may be most 
satisfactory to those who inhabit par- 
ticular districts—what we have to con- 
sider is the chance of maintaining perma- 
nent peace amongst the various districts 
and races which compose the Turkish 
Empire. That is the real difficulty of 
the situation. The noble Duke has said 
that the Turkish Empire is gone, and 
that he thanked God for it. Perhaps 
that is anticipating a little; but in any 
case, beforeI broke out into such an ex- 
pression of pious gratitude, I should like 
to see my way a little more clearly than 
I do at present as to what is to replace 
the Empire which is “‘gone.”” My Lords, 
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there can be no question that there is 
a formidable difficulty before us — a 
difficulty which will require for its 
solution all the care artd skill, and, I 
should add, all the justice and right 
feeling of the European Powers. I think 
our first care should be to secure that 
the settlement shall be one made with 
the assent and concurrence of all the 
European Powers. For ourselves, we 
do not claim any special, peculiar, or 
exclusive privilege. On the other hand, 
we are entitled to deny the existence of 
any exclusive right or privilege on the 
part of any other Power. At present we 
know but imperfectly the proposed bases 
of peace, which must eventually form 
the subject of our most careful considera- 
tion. As far as that is concerned the 
noble Lord opposite and my noble Friend 
behind me will assent when I say that it 
will be our duty to see—one of our most 
obvious duties—that, as far as possible 
in a semi-civilized country, where a good 
deal of fanatical feeling exists on both 
sides, strict and equal justice shall be 
— out to Mussulman and Christian 
alike. 
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House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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ARMY—THE ROYAL WARRANT OF 
1877—ARTICLE 88.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PRICE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in reference to 
Article 88 of the Royal Warrant of 
1877, on the appointment, promotion, 
and retirement of officers, it is true that 
service rendered before the age of 
twenty will not be allowed to count in 
the case of officers applying for permis- 
sion to retire on permanent half-pay 
under the provisions of Article 95; and, 
whether the words ‘other than on re- 
tired full-pay or half-pay” in Article 88 
apply equally to the case of officers re- 
tiring on half-pay with liability to service 
under the provisions of Article 95, and 
to the case of officers who have an un- 
qualified right to retire after twenty- 
five years’ service, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 119; and, if 
not, whether he would be willing to con- 
sider the expediency of allowing service 
before the aye of twenty to count towards 
retirement in both cases ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 
service before 20 does not count for the 
permanent half-pay granted by Article 
95. The words in Article 88 apply only 
to retired half-pay after 25 years’ service 
granted by Article 119, and this will be 
made clearer in a revise of the clause. 
It has been decided to adhere to the age 
of 20 as the limit, except as regards the 
year’s service allowed for Lucknow. The 
intention of the Warrant was that, for 
any new retirement created by the War- 
rant, service before the age of 20 should 
not count; but that as regards retire- 
ments already existing—and which will 
gradually die out—namely, retired full- 
pay and retired half-pay after 25 years’ 
service—no change should be made. In 
the corrigenda Warrant about to be is-: 
sued, it is proposed to insert a few words 
w Article 88 which shall make this quite 
clear. 


HIGHWAYS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, in the Highways Bill, 
he would be disposed to introduce a 
Olause for the regulation of wheels, 
seeing that since the removal of turn- 
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pike gates the width of wheels of. ordi- 
nary vehicles has been in many cases 
altered, to the detriment of the roads ? 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that in the Bill referred to by the 
hon. Baronet, which he hoped would be 
in the hands of hon. Members on, if not 
before, Saturday, he had introduced a 
clause which would enable County 
Boards, among other things, to make 
regulations as to the width of the wheels 
of vehicles. 


CROWN TEINDS (SCOTLAND)—LEGIS.- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether he intends to 
introduce a Bill this Session dealing with 
the subject of Crown Teinds in Scot- 
land? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, the subject of Crown Teinds in 
Scotland was under the consideration of 
the Government, but he could not give 
the hon. Gentleman any assurance that 
a Bill would be introduced this Session. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — BRITISH 
SUBJECTS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will state to the House approxi- 
mately the number of persons at Oon- 
stantinople who are entitled to the pro- 
tection of Great Britain ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in answer tomy 
right hon. and gallant Friend, I have to 
state that we are now in communication 
with Constantinople on this subject, and 
I hope to be able to give the information 
in a day or two. 


INDIA—KHELAT—OCCUPATION OF 
QUETTA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GRANT DUFF asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table a Copy of a Despatch from the 
Secretary of State for India to the Vice- 
roy in Council, in reply to the Despatch 
of the Viceroy in Council (No. 50, of 


1877) dated Fort William, March 23, 
1877? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the despatch asked for by my hon. Friend 
is a reply to the Viceroy’s proposals for 


Sir Baldwyn Leighton 
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the pacification of Beloochistan and the 
occupation of Quetta, and was sent 
through the Secret Department of the 
India Office. “The Secretary of State 
might, therefore, refuse to produce it; 
but as some misapprehensions seem to 
be prevalent as to our reasons for occu- 
pying Quetta, my noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) will mot object to the 
publication of this despatch, in which a 
full explanation of the policy pursued by 
the Indian Government on their North- 
west Frontier is given. Therefore, if 
the hon. Gentleman will move for it, it 
shall be laid on the Table. 


EPPING FOREST—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. COOPE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he is pre- 
pared to bring in a Bill this Session in 
respect of the arrangement and future 
management of Epping Forest ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
the Government were preparing the Bill 
referred to; but he could not state at 
what time it would be introduced, as it 
depended upon the progress of other 
Business. 


THE EGYPTIAN OBELISK (CLEO- 
PATRA’S NEEDLE).—QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he pro- 
= to take the opinion of the House 

efore finally deciding on the site of the 
Egyptian obelisk, or in what manner it 
is proposed to elicit public opinion as to 
the position most suitable for its erec- 
tion ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Sir, when the 
announcement was first made that the 
Obelisk had left Alexandria and was 
coming to this country, it was intimated 
to me by the gentlemen who were bring- 
ing it over that they were anxious it 
should be placed in Parliament Square. 
I therefore requested that a model might 
be put up, in order to elicit public opi- 
nion ; and, on the whole, I think public 
opinion was favourable to that site. We 
now find it cannot be erected there on 
account of the Metropolitan District Un- 
derground Railway, which runs exactly 
under that site, and I am informed that 
they demand a perpetual guarantee 
against accident, which, of course, could 
not be granted. Another site has now 
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been selected on the Embankment, at 
the Adelphi Steps, between the Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge and Waterloo 
Bridge. Over this site. the Office of 
Works have no jurisdiction. It isunder 
the control of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and he, no doubt, will facili- 
tate the erection of the Obelisk there. 
Should, however, this site be found un- 
suitable, and another in the neighbour- 
hood of the Parks or elsewhere has to be 
selected on the ground under the juris- 
. diction of the Office of Works, I assure 
my hon. Friend that I will give it care- 
ful consideration, and every opportunity 
shall be afforded for public criticism be- 
fore any decision is arrived at. 


RAILWAYS—LEVEL CROSSING AT 
RADSTOCK.—QUESTION. 


Masor ALLEN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is the 
fact that the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Mellor, in their judgment of the 
19th November last, ‘‘Re Bristol and 
Somerset and the Somerset and Dorset 
Railway Companies,” ruled that the law 
is powerless to protect the public from 
the danger and nuisance at Radstock, 
where these competing lines obstruct the 
turnpike road in the middle of the town 
with two level crossings within sixty feet 
of one another; and, whether he can see 
his way to remedying the grievance com- 
plained of ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
as I appeared for the Board of Trade in 
the case to which allusion is made in the 
Question of the hon. and gallant Member, 
I have been requested by my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade to reply on his behalf. The ap- 
plication which was made to the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the Supreme Court, 
and with reference to which the Lord 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mellor 
gave judgment on the 19th of November 
last, was an application under the Rail- 
way Clauses res 1868, Section 7, for a 
mandamus to oblige the Bristol and 
Somerset and the Somerset and Dorset 
Railway Companies—whose lines cross 
the turnpike road in the town of Rad- 
stock at a very short distance from each 
other on the level—to make a bridge for 
the purpose of carrying the turnpike 
road over their lines. It was clear from 
the nature of the case that a bridge over 
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one of the lines of railway would be of 
no service—indeed, could not be made; 
and in order that a sufficient viaduct 
should be constructed, it was essential 
that both Companies should join in the 
work. It appeared, however, that the 
Bristol and North Somerset Company 
was absolutely without funds and prac- 
tically defunct, having made over its 
undertaking to the Great Western Com- 
pany in perpetuity, and that if a man- 
damus were issued against the Bristol 
and Somerset Company it could not be 
enforced. The Court, therefore, decided, 
in the exercise of its discretion, to refuse 
the application altogether. With respect 
to the Great Western Company, the ad- 
visability of applying for a mandamus 
against them was considered by the 
legal advisers of the Board of Trade; 
but these gentlemen came to the conclu- 
sion thatthere wasno obligation upon that 
Company to make or join in making the 
necessary works. I fear there is no 
remedy for the grievance complained of 
unless the Legislature be resorted to. It 
is to be regretted that the Railway Com- 
panies originally induced Parliament to 
sanction the crossing of a highway on 
the level by two lines of railway placed 
so near to each other as to create 
danger. 


SERGEANT M‘CARTHY—THE INQUIRY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart+ 
ment, Whether, having regard to the 
fact that the inquiry which he has 6r- 


dered into the death of the late Sergeant.. 


M‘Carthy must 
character, he will consider the propriety 
of associating with Sir James Ingham in 
that inquiry, an independent and un- 
official medical man ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he informed Sir James Ingham 
when he appointed him to make an 
inquiry into the death of Sergeant 
M‘Oarthy that, if he required profes- 
sional medical assistance, it would be 
afforded him. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION— 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION IN 
TURKEY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. OHAPLIN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


artake of a medical” 
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Whether he can state to the House if it 
is true that all telegraphic communica- 
tion between Adrianople and Constan- 
tinople is interrupted, and that all cor- 
respondents have been sent away from 
the Russian armies south of the Bal- 
kans ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that, 
with respect to the telegraphic commu- 
nication between Adrianople and Oon- 
stantinople, we have heard from Mr. 
Layard, and the despatch was laid on 
the Table yesterday (Turkey, No. 4), 
that telegraphic communication between 
Constantinople and Adrianople was still 
open on the 29th. With regard to the 
telegraphic communication between Con- 
stantinople and Gallipoli, we heard this 
morning that the telegraph wires had 
been cut. As to the inquiry whether all 
correspondents with the Russian Army 
south of the Balkans have been sent 
away, I have to state that we have not 
heard that such is the case. 


THE GREEKS—CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MR. GLADSTONE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his at- 
tention has been called to a paragraph 
in the ‘‘ Daily News” of the 30th in- 
stant, with reference to an official Cor- 
respondence which is alleged to exist on 
the subject of certain Letters addressed 
by the Right honourable Member for 
Greenwich to Mr. Negropontis, a Greek 
Merchant at Constantinople; whether 
such a Oorrespondence is in existence ; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have any objection to lay a 
Copy upon the Table of the House ; 
Pm whether he can contradict a cur- 
rent report that Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Oonstantinople has ad- 
mitted that he was the author of state- 
ments as to the contents of the afore- 
said Letters of the Right honourable 
gentleman which the latter has publicly 
contradicted ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, I have not myself seen the 
Correspondence, but I understand from 
my noble Friend the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs that there will be no 
objection to lay it on the Table, and it 
shall be laid on the Table forthwith. I 
understand that the Correspondence will 


Mr. Chaplin 
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answer the last part of the Question of 
the hon. and learned Member; but Iam 
unable to do so myself. 


HYDROPHOBIA—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his 
attention has been directed to the alarm 
prevalent in the Country from the in- 
crease of hydrophobia, and to the exist- 
ence of a number of wandering and 
ownerless dogs; and, whether he is 
‘abe yee to deal with the matter by 
egislation or otherwise this Session ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that in common 
with the public generally the Govern- 
ment had had their attention directed to 
the subject, and they were considering 
it, in hopes to be able to propose some 
measure relating to it. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE ARMIS.- 
TICE — ADVANCE OF THE RUSSIAN 
FORCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are yet in a position 
to state to the House that an Armistice 
has been concluded; whether it is the 
case as reported that the Russian forces 
are still rapidly advancing in the direc- 
tion of Constantinople and of Gallipoli; 
and, whether, in the event of the con- 
tinued advance of those forces, Her 
Majesty’s Government are still prepared 
to adhere to the conditions laid down in 
Lord Derby’s Despatch of the 6th May ; 
and, if necessary, to resist the infringe- 
ment of those conditions ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, up to the latest date that 
we have received there is no information 
that an armistice has been concluded. 
It is true, I believe, that the Russian 
Forces are advancing southwards; but 
upon what particular points they are 
directing their advances I am unabie to 
say. Some Papers will be laid on the 
Table to-night which will give the latest 
information we have of the movements 
of the Russian Forces. In reply to the 
last part of the Question, I can only say 
that Her Majesty’s Government do en- 
tirely adhere to the conditions laid down 
in Lord Derby’s despatch. 
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OF THE DAY. 
——o0o— 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ORDERS 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. SECOND NIGHT. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in rising to 
move the following Amendment :— 

“ That this House, having been informed in 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech that the condi- 
tions on which Her Majesty’s neutrality is 
founded had not been infringed by either belli- 
gerent engaged in the war in the East of Europe, 
and having since received no information suit 
cient to justify a departure from the policy of 
neutrality and peace, sees no reason for adding 
to the burthens of the people by voting unneces- 
sary Supplies.” 
said: Sir, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in bringing forward his Motion for 
a Vote of Credit, or a Supplementary 
Estimate, stated at the commencement 
of his speech that, although it was almost 
the most important proposition which 
ever had been made in his time, yet just 
for the reason that if was so important, 
he would not detain the House with any 
prefatory remarks. I would wish to fol- 
low his example in that respect, and will 
not detain the House with any other 
prefatory remark than that neither I 
nor those who think with me would re- 
fuse any appeal from the Government 
for aid or pecuniary support in any mat- 
ters affecting our relations with foreign 
Powers, unless we felt it our duty to do 
so, not merely as guardians of the inte- 
rests of our constituents, but as men 
who have at heart, as much as the Go- 
vernment themselves and any of their 
supporters, the protection of the interests 
of the country and the fulfilment of its 
duties to foreign Powers. I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can hardly 
have intended to say that this Vote was 
necessary, and I think it will not be 
difficult to show that the demand, and 

the manner in which it is made, is un- 
precedented, and that it establishes a 
precedent as unconstitutional as it is 
dangerous. But I admit my chief mo- 
tive in moving this Amendment is my 
belief that the purpose of this Vote and 
the grounds on whieh this purpose is 
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based are those against which I feel it 
my duty to protest, and to ask those who 
concur with me to join in that protest. 
But before discussing those grounds let 
me say a very few words upon the Vote 
itself. My Amendment shows that we 
think the Government gives no ‘‘ reason 
for adding to the burthens of the people 
by voting unnecessary Supplies.” Un- 
doubtedly it is our duty to have good 
reason for adding to those burdens; but 
do not let it be supposed that we should 
abstain from such addition, or that our 
constituents would wish us to abstain 
from it, or would pardon us from ab- 
staining from it, if we saw the necessity 
for such a step. It is true that trade is 
depressed and that the industrial tax- 
nha is less able than usual to bear 

esh and pressing burdens; but if the 
Government could make out its case for 
these £6,000,000, then, notwithstanding 
the depression of trade, I am sure our 
constituents—and I speak as fully for 
an industrial constituency as any other 
—would earnestly desire not only to vote 
that, but any other sum of money that 
may be required. But the Government 
has also its duty. It is our duty to 
give the money when it is wanted; but 
it is their duty to tell us, in the first 
place, how much they want, and in the 
second what they intend to do with it. 
Now, the Government has neither told us 
how much money they want, nor in what 
manner they intend to spend it. On the 
contrary, though they ask £6,000,000, 
they tell us they have no Estimate, and, 
indeed, they acknowledge that the sum 
hardly can—that it cannot be expended 
within the time for which alone they ask 
it—that is, before the 81st of next 
month. And if they were pressed to 
say what they intend to do with this 
Vote of Credit the only answer they will 
give us is that they will flourish it as 
a piece of paper in the face of the Re- 
presentatives of the great Powers at 
some Conference which they expect 
speedily to be called. I challenge the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to produce 
a precedent for the course he has taken. 
Other hon. Members more versed in 
financial affairs will follow me to attack 
this unprecedented Vote ; but let me say 
that if money is thus to be granted, the 
House of Commons will lose one of its 
dearest and most valuable and most 
cherished privileges—the privilege—and 
it is very difficult to maintain it—of 
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voting no money without such control as 
can be given by Estimates at once com- 
plete and precise. We oppose the Vote 
now in order to oblige the Government 
to tell us how and why it is to be spent. 
Here we have an Estimate—but I never 


read an Estimate like it before. It is 
this—The Estimate speaks of a 
“sum required beyond the ordi Grants 


of Parliament, towards defraying the Expenses 
which may be incurred, during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1878, in increasing 
the efficiency of the Naval and Military Ser- 
vices at the present crisis of the War between 
Russia and Turkey.” 


Now, I challenge the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to produce another Estimate 
similar to this. Much has been said 
about the action of the late Government 
with regard to the Vote of Credit in 
1870. I was a Member of that Cabinet, 
and was jointly responsible for that Vote, 
and I fully believe that we were right 
to ask for it. The Vote of 1870, how- 
ever, was no precedent for this Vote, for 
it was then clearly stated how much 
money would be required, in what way 
it would be spent, and for what purpose. 
There was also this difference between 
the position of the Government and of 
Parliament then from what it is now. 
We took that Vote at the close of a 
lengthened Session. The Government 
now asks for this Vote for an uncertain 
sum, which they know not whether they 
will spend, just when they have sum- 
moned Parliament together to keep it 
informed of their action and in order 
that it may be ready to assist them. But, 
with regard to the Vote of 1870, it was 
moved as a Vote of £2,000,000, and 
was taken chiefly 


“to further increase the Land Forces by a 
number not exceeding 20,000 Men (All Ranks), 
to be maintained for the Service of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, durin 
the year ending the 31st day of March 1871.” 


That was not a Vote to flourish about 
in the face of anybody. It was a Vote 
for which we asked Parliament, because 
we felt that there was a necessity for it. 
It -was for 20,000 men; we stated ex- 
actly what we wanted, and my argument 
would not apply at all if we had got 
from the Government an exact statement 
of what they want this money for. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for 


Greenwich, then Prime Minister, stated 
precisely the object of that Vote. On 
the 8th of August he said— 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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‘¢ On Saturday, the 30th of July, the Govern- 


ment made a proposal to France and Prussia 
severally in identical terms, and that proposal 
was that an engagement should be contracted 
by this country with each of them, whether 
under the name of a Treaty or whatever other 
designation might be given to the agreement, to 
this effect—that if the armies of either one of 
the belligerents should, in the course of the 
operations of the war, violate the neutrality of 
Belgium, as secured by the terms of the Treaty 
of 1839, this country should co-operate with the 
other belligerent in defence of that neutrality 
by arms.” —[3 Hansard, cciii. 1700.] 


Nothing, then, could have been clearer 
than the object of that Vote; and it is 
in vain to quote it as a precedent for this 
one, because you do not say that you 
intend to add to your number of men—I 
think you say you do not intend to add 
to your men—or to your ships, or to 
your stores; and we do not know for 
what precise purpose or action you want 
it. e may know what speeches you 
mean to make to other Powers if you 
have this money, but we do not know 
what action you mean to take. The 
House ought to be jealous of the way 
in which the Estimate has been intro- 
duced; because, although it is on the 
face of it a sham Estimate, yet I am by 
no means sure that it will entirely remain 
asham. I think that an Estimate for 
more money for the Services of the 
country than is acknowledged by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be 
wanted or likely to be used, is a great 
temptation to extravagance, and it is 
exceedingly probable that the result of 
passing this Vote will be that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will lose that 
control over the purse strings which I 
am sure he wishes to exercise, and will 
find it extremely difficult to prevent 
more money being used by the Services © 
than he desires. We are told that some 
of this money is already spent. If that 


& | be so, let the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer come forward and tell us, and he 
will not find the House ungenerous or 
wanting in sympathy with the Govern- 
ment in their present circumstances. 
Leaving these financial, but to my mind 
most important considerations, I come 
to the political meaning of this Vote. 
And here I would take the House back 
to the first day of the Session. What 
did the Government advise Her Majesty 
to tell us in Her Gracious Speech ? Her 
Majesty informed us of three things— 
first, that neither of the belligerents in 
this war had infringed the conditions on 
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which her neutrality is founded ; secondly, 
that she believed that both of the belli- 
gerents were desirous to respect those 
conditions; and, thirdly, that, as long 
as those conditions were not infringed, 
her attitude would continue the same. 
Now, we know that, although we have 
not been informed that those conditions 
have been infringed, yet Her Majesty’s 
attitude would not have remained the 
same unless, in consequence of a most 
fortunate mistake, the order which was 
sent out to the Fleet last Wednesday 
had been speedily countermanded. Her 
Majesty’s Speech goes on to say— 


“‘T cannot conceal from Myself that, should 
hostilities be unfortunately prolo some un- 
expected occurrence may render it incumbent 
on Me to — measures of precaution. Such 
measures could not be effectually taken without 
adequate penpesation, and I trust to the libe- 
rality of My Parliament to supply the means 
which may be required for that purpose.” 


Now it will be recollected that in the 
debate on the Address, there was con- 
siderable doubt among hon. Members, 
I think on both sides of the House, as 
to the meaning of this important para- 
graph. Some supposed that the appeal 
to the liberality of Parliament was to 
be made immediately, in order that 
measures of precaution might at once 
be taken to guard against an occurrence 
which might come, though it was not 
expected. Others thought that this was 
merely a warning to Parliament that 
something might happen that would 
necessitate the taking of those measures. 
It was very difficult thoroughly to un- 
derstand that paragraph, and there was 
general wonder that in that most im- 
portant passage of the Queen’s Speech 
there should be this ambiguity. That, 
however, has, I think, been explained; 
for, looking at what has transpired with- 
in the last 10 days, I think it is not an 
unfair inference that that ambiguity 
arose from the difficulty felt by the 
Cabinet in deciding precisely what they 
should do, and that there was a com- 

romise between the two sections of the 

abinet, of whose differences we have 
lately heard so much. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was appealed to 
to explain that ambiguity and he gave a 
re-assuring explanation. He declared 
that no immediate appeal would be 
made, that no additional supplies would 
then be asked for; and he referred to 
the terms of peace which were about to 
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be proposed by Russia as the unexpected 
occurrence which might require an ap- 
peal to be made to the House. [The 
OHANCELLOR of the Excnzquzr dissen- 
ted.] The right hon. Gentleman shakes 
his head. His words were— 


“Tt is necessary, therefore, that we should 
maintain an attitude of watchfulness and re- 
serve until we see and know what it is that 
they (the Russians) are prepared to demand. 
The answer cannot be very much longer un- 
known to us, and when we know it we shall see 
more clearly where we are.” 


He pointed to the terms of Russia as 
being the occurrence in consequence of 
which it was possible the demand might 
be made. ell, since then the occur- 
rence, whether expected or unexpected, 
has come to pass which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that the Govern- 
ment would wait for before they took 
measures of precaution. But what is 
the information that has been received 
or the occurrence that has taken place? 
I say, taking the Speech and the ex- 
planation given by the Government 
together, the natural interpretation of 
this Vote of Credit, and the one that 
will be put upon it in this country and 
abroad is, that the Government ask for 
this money because they consider these 
terms unsatisfactory. And that inter- 
pretation is confirmed rather than con- 
tradicted by the manner in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dwelt on 
those terms, and described them; and 
that explanation has been clung to with 
the desperate tenacity of drowning men 
by the war party in Constantinople. The 
first six proposals do not, in my mind, 
in any way directly affect British inte- 
rests. The first of them is this— 


‘‘ Within the limits of nationality, not less 
than those of the Conference, Bulgaria to be 
an autonomous Principality with a national 
Christian Government, a native Militia, and no 
rose troops except at certain places to be 
fixed.”’ 


There are some hon. Members, no 
doubt, who are sorrry that that has 
been asked for by Russia; but, for my 
part, I am not sorry. Any attempt on 
the part of the Government or their 
supporters to pass a War Vote, or to 
get us into any warlike action to pro- 
test against this first, and perhaps most 
important, of these conditions would, I 
believe, be disavowed by the enormous 
majority of the country. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
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I only wish that those who say ‘‘ No” 
could put this matter in issue before 
the country. The next term is the 
“inde a of eo oo in- 
crease 0: correspon 8 
status quo, the eek pe dendod hevoafton” 
Now, is there in that, I would ask, any- 
thing likely to affect English interests, or 
anything endangered that Englishmen 
would protect ? We have then the “in- 
dependence of Roumania, with a suffi- 
cient territorial indemnity ;” andalthough 
there may be some difference as to the 
conduct of Roumania, I do not suppose 
any hon. Member thinks this is a con- 
dition on account of which we should 
go to war with Russia. I am glad to 
learn that Roumanian nationality has 
distinguished itself, and that by their 
promise in the late war the Roumanians 
may be depended upon as patriots fight- 
ing for their country. The next term is 
the ‘‘independence of Servia.” [ ‘Oh, 
oh!”] Iam aware that Servia is not 
popular, but I think those who thus ex- 
ress their views might with advantage 
Save studied the history of that country, 
in order to see what were the influences 
of past generations which have produced 
the feeling in Servia that may have led 
to some infraction of Treaties, an infrac- 
tion which I am not defending, but in 
which hon. Members who complain of 
it might have joined had their ancestors 
had the same experience as the ancestors 
of these Servians had. However, even 
though Servia may be unpopular with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, in any case I 
do not imagine this condition would be 
deemed sufficient to justify a War Vote. 
The next term, I am glad to find, is 
‘* autonomous administration, sufficiently 
guaranteed, to Bosnia and Herzegovina;” 
and the next, ‘‘ similar reforms for the 
other Christian Provinces of Turkey in 
Europe.” I rejoice to find that the 
terms asked for by Russia will give some 
hope to the inhabitants of Thessaly and 
Epirus, and that there will be some 
chance for the Greeks and Christians in 
the Turkish Empire to be freed from the 
terrible hardships to which they have 
lately been subject. Now, taking these 
terms, which are undoubtedly the most 
important—so far, at least, as Turkey is 
concerned—they do not, as it seems to me, 
so affect English interests that we should 
agree to a War Vote of £6,000,000. 
Next in order is the indemnity claimed 
by Russia for the expenses of the war, 
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‘‘in @ peouniary, territorial, or other 
form, to be decided hereafter.’”’ I do 
not think myself there is anything in 
that item which calls for a special atti- 
tude on our part for a War Vote. It is 
very probable, I suppose, that the con- 
dition points to an indemnity in Armenia, 
and to such an indemnity I have never 
understood the Government to say that 
they were opposed, although that they 
should do so may be the wish of many 
of their supporters. Indeed, I have 
observed with great satisfaction that 
from the time the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment made his celebrated speech up to 
the present time—and I have carefully 
looked through all Lord Derby’s de- 
spatches—there has been no attempt 
whatever on the part of the Government 
to pledge this country against Russia 
obtaining an indemnity in Armenia. 
Not that I wish the territory of Russia 
to be increased, and I will say, once for 
all, that I am as much opposed to the 
Russian form and manner of government 
as any hon. Member whom I see before 
me; but, however bad may be their 
government, it is my firm belief that if 
an appeal were made to the inhabitants 
of Armenia, they would themselves, by 
an overwhelming majority, declare that, 
with all its faults, they would prefer it 
to the Government of Turkey. Upon 
this question of indemnity I would add 
that if there be anything in that shape 
demanded by Russia which would be 
injurious to English interests, Parliament 
is not going to separate directly—let the 
Government come forward when such a 
demand is made, and prove it to be so, 
and Parliament will respond to the 
appeal. But I now come to that which 
is, I have no doubt, in the minds of 
many hon. Gentlemen the most import- 
ant of these items, and I myself am 
prepared to admit that it is the most 
important as far as England is concerned 
—I allude to the last, the “ ulterior 
understanding for safeguarding the 
rights and interests of Russia in the 
Straits.” Now that is a very natural 
demand for Russiato make upon Turkey. 
Semana Does any hon. Gentleman 
think it is not a natural demand? It is 
not an absolute demand, and I am not 
telling hon. Gentlemen that it is a de- 
mand which we should allow to be 
enforced without any remark on our side ; 
but no one, I think, could expect that 
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war would close, and that Russia should 
have obtained a great triumph, without 
her saying to Turkey—‘‘ We expect to 
have our power in the Black Sea, and 
our power to take our ships out of that 
sea, placed in a different position so far 
as you are concerned.” I forget by 
what Minister it has been said, but it 
has been said, that this demand by 
Russia was a matter which ought to 
have been avoided; that it would be 
greatly to the interest of England to 
avoid the result that Russia should ask 
Turkey for another arrangement with 
regard to the Straits of the Dardanelles. 
That would not be a reasonable position 
for the Government to take up now, for 
I am of opinion that from the moment 
Russia was allowed to carry on the war 
by herself, you were bound by the logical 
result that, if she conquered Turkey, she 
would ask, so far Py, relations with 
the latter country were involved, to make 
her own terms, and to appeal to us and 
the other Powers for their sanction only 
so far as related to our and their interests. 
If you did not look forward to that result, 
another line of conduct should have been 
taken—indeed, I believe some of your 
supporters wished it to betaken—namely, 
that Russia should not have been allowed 
to go to war with Turkey. But having 
adopted the line you did, in which you 
have the overwhelming support of the 
enormous majority of the country, you 
must put up with the consequences; and 
there is, it appears to me, nothing to 
surprise us in Russia making this 
demand. If there had been any wish to 
induce Turkey to continue fighting—I do 
not charge the Government with such a 
wish, but many individuals have enter- 
tained it—because we should not like to 
see such an arrangement made directly 
between her and Russia, that, I contend, 
would have been most unreasonable and 
cruel to Turkey; and I must at once 
admit that I was glad to hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer state that 
‘‘we could not ask the Turks now to 
continue the war.’’ I was sorry, how- 
ever, to hear that word ‘‘now”’ used. 
We ought never to have asked the Turks 
at any moment to continue the war for 
one moment. [The Cuancettor of the 
ExcHrequer: We never did.] There 
remains, however, the fact that our 
interests as a naval Power are concerned 
in this question of the Straits; and let 
me suppose that Russia, having made 
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this demand on Turkey, intended to 
defy the other Powers of Europe, or to 
defy us, in that case the Government 
might have made out a case for an appeal 
to us for aid. But there is no such 
attempt whatever, for the very next 
despatch, which follows these terms of 

eace, reads as follows (it is from the 

arl of Derby to Lord Augustus Loftus, 
and is dated from the Foreign Office, 
January 25) :— 

“My Lord,—Count Schouvaloff read to me 

to-day the following extract of a telegram from 
Prince Gortchakow: ‘We repeat the assurance 
that we do not intend to settle by ‘ourselves 
(isolément) European questions having reference 
to the peace which is to be made (se rattachant @ 
la paiz).’” 
We were informed, and no doubt the 
other Powers, that the Russian Govern- 
ment admitted that the arrangement 
made by Treaty in 1856, and confirmed 
by Treaty in 1871, was an arrangement 
which could not be altered without the 
sanction of the other Powers. It is 
possible, however, that Russia may pro- 
pose, instead of the present arrange- 
ments with regard to the Straits, that 
they should be open to the ships of war of 
all the Powers. I am not saying anything 
in favour of such a proposition ; but it is 
not one which, I contend, ought to be 
received with hostility, or one which we 
should refuse to admit to be a matter of 
European consideration, to be decided 
on by the Powers who were parties to 
the Treaty of 1871. I will go further 
and say that if the Government have good 
grounds for believing that Russia means 
to make the unfair and unreasonable 
proposal of procuring for herself a pas- 
sage through the Straits without allow- 
ing us or other Powers to have also the 
same right of passage, then I think the Go- 
vernment would be joined in protesting 
against such a proposal by an immense 
majority of hon. Members on both sides 
of the House. We have, however, no 
reason whatever to suppose that Russia 
has made any such proposal; and hereI 
must ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to be so kind as to answer me this 
Question. I was very much surprised 
when we got the Papers on Tuesday 
morning to read the last despatch—the 
despatch from Lord Derby to Lord 
Augustus Loftus, dated the 28th of 
January, in which occur these words— 

“The Russian Ambassador called on me late 
this afternoon, and read me an extract from a 
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telegram which he had received from Prince 
Gortchakoff, authorizing him to affirm categori- 
cally that the Russian Government consider the 
passage of ships of war through the Dardanelles 
as an European question, which they do not in- 
tend to settle by themselves (résoudre isolément).” 


I was surprised to read this despatch— 
not because of its tenour, but because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
no allusion to it. [The Cuancetxor of 
the Exonxquer : I had not seen it when 
I spoke.] Iam very glad to hear that 
explanation, because I am sure that it 
was impossible that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could have received that 
despatch and not have read it tous. I 
think it contains very important infor- 
mation, and ought to re-assure the minds 
of some hon. Gentlemen opposite. I 
will not detain the House any longer on 
the Russian terms. To me there is no- 
thing in these terms that requires us to 
arm, or justifies an appeal for a War 
Vote, and I think that our arming or 
our passing a War Vote would be mis- 
interpreted, not merely in this country, 
but in every capital of Europe; and 
especially at Constantinople, in Bulgaria, 
and in the other Christian Provinces of 
Turkey it would be supposed that we 
were arming against the fact of the terms 
of peace. It would be taken to mean 
resistance to Russia, and that, to my 
mind, is a very strong reason why we 
should not pass the Vote on any ground 
yetadduced bytheGovernment. Now, has 
anything else happened since the opening 
of Parliament or has there been any other 
information which the Government has 
been able to give us which would justify 
this appeal for a special Vote? I know 
there is a great feeling of surprise at the 
delay in the armistice. Nothing can be 
more extraordinary than the despatch 
produced by the Government this morn- 
ing, from which it appears that, al- 
though the telegraph is open between 
Constantinople and Adrianople, the 
Porte cannot give any information what- 
ever with regard to the proceedings of 
its own Ambassadors. That is a most 
extraordinary and most unintelligible 
circumstance. But the unintelligible 
og of it is the conduct, not of Russia, 

ut of Turkey. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, 
I think hon. Gentlemen must admit that 
if any other Power were in that situa- 
tion—if it had sent its Ambassadors so 
long ago as the 28rd instant on the most 
important business that could concern a 
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country, and yet had got no answer from 
them up to the present time, they would 
admit that the circumstance was extra- 
ordinary and unintelligible. There are 
two interpretations which might be put 
upon this delay, and hon. Members may 
take which they like. They may say 
that the Russians, who proposed the 
terms of peace, are delaying the accept- 
ance of them for purposes of their own. 
How they could do so, I do not precisely 
see. They proposed the terms of peace 
and they are waiting for their accept- 
ance. It may be that the Turks are 
hesitating about accepting them. I do 
not for a moment deny that they are 
very hard terms for Turkey, but they 
are such terms as Lord Derby warned 
Musurus Pasha Turkey might have to 
accept, and which she ought to have 
contemplated when she went to war. It 
is quite possible, I repeat, that Turkey 
is hesitating; and I do not admit that 
there is no danger that that hesitation 
may be increased by the proceedings of 
the Government. I am not going to 
quote the opinion of newspapers. We 
have got into a region in which we have 
to consider the opinions of Members of 
the House of Commons under the guid- 
ance of their constituents ; but one news- 
paper, The Daily Telegraph, which is con- 
stantly receiving information from 
Turkey, stated the day before yesterday, 
upon the authority of its correspondent 
in Constantinople, that the Turkish Go- 
vernment had sent counter proposals. 
That may, or may not be true; anyhow, 
I need not further refer to it. All I 
wish to say is this—if the Government 
have any information, or can produce 
any further information before the close 
of this debate, as to the delay either in 
the signing of peace or in the signing of 
the armistice, or, if any fact has passed 
since the opening of the Session which, 
in their opinion, injures English in- 
terests and justifies their calling upon 
us to give them Supplies, let them state 
it. As yet it has not been stated, and 
to do the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
justice, he does not base this appeal 
upon anything that has passed since the 
opening of the Session. He said— 


“We are asked why are you asking for this 
money, and what are you going to do with it? 
We asked for this money, not necessarily that 
it, or the greater part of it, may be expended at 
all; but we desire to be armed by you as we 
go into these negotiations; we desire to go 
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armed with this Vote, which is not only a Vote 
of Credit, but a Vote of Confidence.”’ 


In his explanatory speech he said— 


“We do not ask for this Vote of £6,000,000 

to be expended upon this or upon that; we ask 
it in order that we may be able to go into Con- 
ference and negotiation with the force of 
England at our back.” 
The grounds upon which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer puts the matter are 
these—first, that the Vote will give 
weight to the Government in the coming 
negotiations ; and, second, that the Go- 
vernment think they have a right to ask 
for a Vote of Confidence. Now, take 
the first argument, as regards the 
weight of England in the approaching 
Conference. I can eniiettual: the Par- 
liamentary ground on which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rests his appeal. 
It does enable him to obtain the support 
of all the Supporters of the Government, 
whether they may be more or less in- 
clined to what may be called a war 
policy. By a Vote, which appears to be 
a War Vote, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may hope to conciliate his War 
Friends, and at the same time by telling 
his Peace Friends that the money will 
not be spent, he may conciliate them. 
I observe, however, that he has not en- 
tirely conciliated his War Friends. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Gravesend 
(Captain Pim) has put an Amendment 
on the Paper, which I must confess 
goes, with sailor-like simplicity, to the 
real matter in hand; and which, if the Go- 
vernment thought it necessary to propose 
a Vote at all, was the sort of Vote they 
ought to have proposed. He asks the 
House to declare that— 

“The assurances of the Czar are being de- 
liberately evaded by the proposed Terms of 
Peace and the advance of the Russian Army, 
and that the time has now arrived when imme- 
diate action on the part of Great Britain is an 
absolute necessity ;’’ 


and asks the House to— 


‘* Request Her Majesty’s Government to lay 
upon the Table forthwith the Estimates for 
placing the Navy and Army upon a war foot- 
ing. 

Thatisintelligible, andit would have been 
understood throughout Europe,and would 
have given rise to no misunderstanding. 
“But whether the Government have con- 
ciliated their War Supporters or not by 
the manner in which they have made 
this proposal, I appeal to them and to 
the foase generally whether it is a 
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proposal which is fair to the House 
or calculated to uphold the dignity of 
the country. The next question is, we 
are told that this sham Estimate—for 
there is no intention of making it a 
real Estimate—is to give weight to this 
country in the approaching Conference. 
We have heard some talk of the humilia- 
tion of England by the papers which 
have urged the Government to a war 
re which they could not undertake ; 

ut there would, indeed, be humiliation 
if this House felt that a paper Vote of 
this kind was necessary. i think it is 
only the present Prime Minister to whom 
the idea that a piece of paper would 
give weight to the Government eould 
have occurred. I would not have thought 
it possible for him if he had not told us 
that he would check the encroachments 
of Russia by an empty title. Why, 
every Power that meets there well knows 
that England would give £6,000,000 or 
£60,000,000 if necessary. But let the 
Government, let their Delegates, let their 
Ambassadors, if there be no Conference, 
and especially let their Ambassador at 
Constantinople, know that there are 
vast numbers of Englishmen who, while 
they are willing to give £6,000,000 or 
£60,000,000 to support the Government 
in a just cause, will not give £6,000 for 
an unjust and unnecessary war; or to 
induce the Government, by unnecessary 
suspicion, to make the restoration of 
European peace more difficult. I now 
come to the Vote of Confidence. The 
right hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel), who saw that it was not 
a very wise ground upon which the Go- 
vernment put it, came forward the other 
night and said that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not mean a Vote of 
Confidence as generally understood. I 
think, however, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will admit that what they do 
mean is this—that, in asking for this 
Vote of Credit, which is also a Vote of 
Confidence, they ask us for confidence in 
the immediate future, founded upon the 
recent past. I put it to the Supporters 
of the Government—I put it to the 
House—is there anything in the recent 
past, is there anything in the recent 
conduct of the Ministers which tends to 
increase our confidence in the Govern- 
ment? If there be, what is the particu- 
lar action of Her Majesty’s Government 
that has inspired that confidence ? Have 
we confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment because of the order they sent out 
last Wednesday—an order which might 
very possibly have plunged the country. 
into war? Or have we confidence in them 
because they countermanded that order 
the next day in consequence of their Am- 
bassador at Constantinople having made 
a mistake, but a most fortunate mistake, 
his having made which, for the first time 
for many weeks, made meglad that my old 
friend Mr. Layard was our Representa- 
tive at that capital? I congratulate the 
Government, and I am sure they must 
congratulate themselves, on that order 
having been countermanded, because 
after having read the despatches they 
must be convinced that it was given 
recklessly and hastily, under a mistaken 
impression as to the conduct of the Rus- 
sian Government. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. 
Gentlemen may say ‘‘No, no;’’ but, 
at any rate, at that time the Government 
had not the despatches before them. 
They must also congratulate themselves 
on the mistake, because it was fortunate 
in another respect—namely, that it en- 
abled the Government to retain the 
services of their Minister who has con- 
ducted our foreign affairs, and in whom 
I say, without fear of contradiction, the 
country has more confidence than it 
places in the other Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Some hon. Members opposite say ‘‘ No, 
no,’’ and that induces me again to ask this 
question—is there anything in the re- 
cent conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that induces us to place confidence 
in them for the immediate future? In 
whom are we to have confidence—in 
which Member of the Government? 
Are we to have confidence in the Prime 
Minister? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Are we 
to have confidence in the Prime Minister 
who persuaded his Oolleagues—and I 
have no doubt that he is very proud of 
having persuaded them—to commit this 
act, which is now acknowledged to have 
been hasty, of sending the Fleet to the 
Dardanelles? Are we to have confi- 
dence in the Foreign Secretary who ten- 
dered his resignation on the order being 
given, but came back to the Govern- 
ment when it was countermanded? I 
have no doubt that it is hoped by some 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
as well as by many on this side, that 
the threatened resignation of the noble 
Lord so far frightened the Prime Mini- 
ster that his presence in the Cabinet may 
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be taken as affording us some security 


for the conduct of the Government in 
the future. All I can say is, that look- 
ing back at the occurrences of the last 10 
days, I am surprised that the Govern- 
mentareasking even their own Supporters 
for a Vote of Confidence. As regards our- 
selves, most certainly I can see no reason 
in anything that has happened since Par- 
liament met to give us increased confi- 
dence in the Government. The Foreign 
Secretary, it is true, came back to the 
Government when he found that he had 
got his way; but the Colonial Secretary 

id not come back, and I daresay the 
Supporters of the Government would 
now no longer have confidence in 
that Minister of whom they were so 
proud. For my own part, I am will- 
ing at once to admit that the resig- 
nation of Lord Carnarvon has greatly 
diminished our confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government. His presence 
in the Cabinet was, to our minds, the 
greatest security we had that peace 
would be maintained, and was a guaran- 
tee against the repetition of the reckless 
acts which the Government have com- 
mitted within the last 10 days. After 
reading or hearing his explanation, I 
think it is impossible for the country to 
overrate the debt which they owe to 
Lord Carnarvon. It was by his speech 
three or four weeks ago that he re- 
assured the country, and, I have no 
doubt, checked and prevented actions 
which would have alarmed the country ; 
and I think I am not wrong in stating 
that it is clear that not once only, but 
two or three times, the noble Lord has 
stood between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and what we consider would have 
been a most dangerous policy. There- 
fore, you must not be surprised that the 
resignation of Lord Carnarvon—which 
will, at all events, be a great loss to his 
ge Department in consequence of 
the excellent manner in which he has 
conducted the affairs of the Colonies— 
has not rendered us more likely to assent 
to this Vote of Credit in answer to the 
Government appeal. Now, in his speech 
on Monday last, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was very hypothetical. He 
then stated that he would not give us the 
source of the rumours to which he 
alluded, but he told us the substance of 
many rumours that had come to his 
knowledge, which might or might not 
be true; and he gave us many explana- 
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tions of them, and set before us many 


possibilities. Will the House, therefore, 
allow me to give one hypothetical ex- 
planation with regard to this Vote ?— 
but, although hypothetical, I think it as 
likely to be true as the hypotheses of the 
right hon. Gentleman—as that, for ex- 
ample, of a Russian Prince in Bulgaria. 
Why do Her Majesty’s Government ask 
us for this Vote? Itis not a very natural 
Vote for them to move in existing cir- 
cumstances ; but it was very natural for 
them to give Notice of it last Thursday, 
when they had given orders to the Fleet 
to enter the Dardanelles. It wasvery pos- 
sible that the Russians might look upon 
that step as a breach of our neutrality, 
which it really was; and, therefore, it was 
quite natural, and a very logical conclu- 
sion for Her Majesty’s Government to 
give Notice of this Motion. But when 
that order to the Fleet to proceed to the 
Dardanelles was countermanded, the 
Motion for this Vote of Credit became 
unnecessary, and it should have been 
py The real fact was, however, 
the Government had so often and con- 
stantly changed its policy that the un- 
certainty of its policy had made it the 
puzzle, not to say the laughing-stock, of 
Europe. Seeing this, they were deter- 
mined that there was one resolution at 
least to which they would stick; that 
they thought, in the first instance, the 
money would be wanted, yet when they 
found by the change of policy and 
countermanding the order under the 
pressure of Lord Derby’s resignation, 
they no longer wanted the money, they 
would not at the same time countermand 
the order to their own Supporters, and 
they said—‘‘ Though it is true that when 
we asked for this money we wanted it, 
and that we no longer do so, yet we 
still ask for it, because we will now 
call it a Vote of Confidence.” There is 
another reason why we, on our own part, 
are unable to respond to this appeal of 
the Government. Itis not merely that 
we are uncertain as to the policy of the 
Government in the past, but it is also 
this—that we are uncertain whether the 
conduct of the Government may not, 
even in the next week, be reckless and 
dangerous as it was reckless and danger- 
ous last week. And we have every 
reason to believe that, if any other similar 
reckless act be done, it will be done 
suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
although the Members of the House of 
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Commons have been. called together 
three weeks earlier than usual, in order, 
as it was said, that the Government 
might take them into its confidence and 
keep them constantly informed as to the 
state of affairs. And yet we have not 
received that confidence. Talk of an 
unexpected occurrence, who could have 
expected that when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came down on that Thursday 
and gave his Notice—who could have 
imagined that at that time the Foreign 
Secretary and the Colonial Secretary had 
determined to leave the Cabinet on ac- 
count of the order given to the Fleet to 
enter the Dardanelles? But let us look 
for a moment into the grounds on which 
it is said the order given to the Fleet 
was based. They were two, nay, three 
in number. The first was that there 
was a misunderstanding of the terms of 
peace. It was supposed that the Czar 
was going to settle alone with the Sultan 
questions affecting our interests. Then 
the order was given for two purposes— 
one was to protect life and property in 
Constantinople, and the other to keep 
open the waterway of the Dardanelles. 

ow, if the object had been merely the 
first, and the Government had real reason 
to suppose that there was real danger to 
life and property in Constantinople, or 
that there was going to be a massacre of 
the Christians, we should not have been 
surprised at their action. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright) stated, it would 
have been natural in that case that the 
Powers should have been informed that 
it was for that purpose, and that pur- 
pose alone, that the Fleet had received 
its orders, and no objection would have 
been raised by other Powers. But the 
Fleet was going there for another pur- 
pose. What was the meaning of keep- 
ing the waterway of the Dardanelles 
open? I shall be followed, no doubt 
by international lawyers, and therefore 
I will not say muchon this point; but 
I think it will be proved that this 
attempt to keep the waterway open, 
whatever grounds there were for it, was 
a breach of neutrality. Some hon. 
Gentlemen, I suppose, think we are 
parties to a Treaty now in force in re- 
gard to the Straits. I believe that to be 
a mistake. The Articles of the Treaties 
of 1856 and 1871, with respect to the 
Dardanelles, do not at this moment in 
any way apply to the navigation of the 
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Straits. They applied merely to Turkey 
when she was at peace, and Turkey being 
now no longer at peace the words have 
at this moment no meaning or effect. 
We return, then, to the condition of 
a neutral in any war that may break 
out, and itis an acknowledged principle 
of international law by expounders of 
that science, that for a neutral to go 
into the territory of one belligerent, and 
to take possession of such territory, in 
order to keep out the other belligerent, 
and then to say it will keep open the 
waterway—a vague phrase, but which 
must mean that it will prevent the other 
belligerent from going into it—is in itself 
a breach of neutrality. But before I leave 
this subject, let me ask the Government 
one question. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his speech gave as a reason 
for the order that was sent out, that 
the Russians were advancing with great 
rapidity on Gallipoli. Now, I want 
to know whether the Government have 
received any explanation from Mr. 
Layard bearing on the despatch men- 
tioned in No. 30, and dated January 23. 
Mr. Layard says—‘‘I have communi- 
cated the substance of your telegram of 
the 4th instant to the Porte.” That tele- 
gram was the assurance which we had 
sent to the Porte and which we had 
received from the Russian Government. 
It stated— 


“That Her Majesty’s Government are glad 
to reeeive the pledge thus given by the Russian 
Government that they have no intention of 
directing their military operations on Gallipoli 
unless Turkish regular troops should concentrate 
there.” 


Her Majesty’s Government state that 
one great cause of their alarm was that 
they thought the Russian Government 
was going to take possession of Gallipoli. 
They asked the Russian Government not 
to do so, and the Russian Government 
gave them a satisfactory assurance, say- 
ing that they would only go there if 
they were obliged as belligerents to go 
there because the Turkish regular troops 
werethere. Mr. Layard goes on— 


“In reply, I am informed that there are now 
only three battalions at Gallipoli to maintain 
order and to prevent the Mussulman population 
from taking flight, and that more troops will 
not be sent there if I am authorized by Her 
Majesty’s Government to communicate officially 


to the Porte in their name the pledge given by | 9 


Prince Gortchakoff.”’ 


What I ask is this—Did the Govern- 
Mr. W. E. Forster 
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ment allow Mr. Layard to communicate 
this pledge? If they did, what has been 
the consequence of it? If Russia said 
she would not send her troops to Gallipoli 
unless the Turks concentrated their 
regular forces there, and if the Turks 
assured us they would not thus concen- 
trate their forces, what was the ground 
of the fear of the Government? If, 
on the other hand, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not allow Mr. Layard 
to communicate this officially to the 
Porte, we should be glad to have some 
information. There is one other ground, 
and it isthe last ground, on which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer based his 
proposal. It is the question whether 
we are or are not to go to this Confer- 
ence armed with the strength of a united 
nation, and whether we are or are not 
to speak with the voice of England as 
that voice ought to be heard. By all 
means let the Government go into the 
Conference with the voice of England 
as a united nation. I think they can do 
so with the voice ofa united Parliament 
speaking as the representatives of a 
united nation. There are English 
interests involved in this question— 
English interests which, though they 
may be special, are not selfish interests. 
There is the interest of preserving our 
communications with our Indian Empire. 
There is the interest of preserving our 
road through the Suez Canal, and our 
right to send not only merchant ships, 
but also ships of war through the Canal 
at any time, and with that right the 
power and the right to send our troops 
across the Isthmus of Suez by railway 
if any misfortune should happen to the 
Canal. There is this interest with 
regard to Egypt; and with respect to 
it, I believe the country is unani- 
mous to one man in supporting the 
Government. I am only speaking on 
behalf of myself, for I have no right to 
speak for others; but I think that is the 
belief of the majority of the Members of 
this House and of a large majority in 
the country. Another English interest, 
on which I believe the country would be 
almost unanimous, is that we are to be 
treated in the Black Sea on equal terms 
with Russia and the other Great Powers ; 
but that is not a selfish interest, it 
involves also the interests of civilization. 
ur special English interests are not 
selfish ones, but there are other interests 
which, though they are not special, are 
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yet English. First, there isthe question 
of the permanent possession of Constanti- 
nople. Here, again, do not let it be sup- 
posed that I am speaking for anyone but 
myself, though I believe I am speaking 
what is the opinion of most of the Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party as well as of 
the country generally. 1 am not one of 
those who would endeavour to prevent 
the Russians from permanently possess- 
ing Constantinople, as a purely English 
interest. It has not been so stated by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that it is much 
more an Austrian interest, and as much 
a German, or French, or Italian interest. 
Again, I do not think the Government 
ought to be supported in any attempt 
by force to prevent the temporary occu- 
pation by Russia of Constantinople. I 
think that if we had intended to take 
that ground we should have done so 
originally, and have told Russia she 
must not go to war. If two countries 
do engage in war, it is not reasonable to 
expect that one belligerent will stay short 
of such successes as will force the other to 
give way, when the conquering bellige- 
rent is about to reap all the advantages 
it had sought to gain by the war. ButI 
do most fully admit that the Government 
ought to be supported in taking their 
part in the European concert to carry out 
the European object of preventing the 
permanent possession of Constantinople 
by the Russians, if that is threatened, 
which I do not believe it is. But, in 
that case, and if the Government feel it 
is their duty to take part in such concert, 
surely they ought to give us all the in- 
formation they possibly can with regard 
to our relations with the other Great 
Powers of Europe upon this question ; 
and as yet they have given us hardly a 
scrap of such information. Then there 
is also another interest which is also 
not the less an English interest be- 
cause it is not our special interest. 
That is the good government or better 
government of the people of Turkey 
—the interest of the freedom of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte from 
the cruel bondage and the senseless 
tyranny which, until it ceases, makes 
that European peace impossible which, 
as the Earl of Derby rightly stated, is 
the chief interest of England. Let the 
Prime Minister and his Colleagues go 
into the Conference declaring that we 
are in favour of these interests, and I 
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know of no other interests connected 
with this question which they need very 
strongly advocate. Let them declare in 
favour of these interests, and they will 
need no sham Vote of Confidence, but 
they will have the enthysiastic support 
of a united people, and there will be an 
end of Party differences. Not having 
received any information from the Go- 
vernment which proves that this Vote of 
Confidence is necessary, fearing, on the 
other hand, that it will and must be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to lessen the ad- 
vantages which the Christian populations 
may gain by this war, and fearing that 
it must be interpreted as a check to the 
aspirations of the rising Christian na- 
tionalities, and that it will be a means 
through which some, at least, of their 
chains will remain unbroken, I feel that 
I have no course to adopt but to move 
the Amendment of which I have given 
Notice, and to call upon all those who 
agree with me to vote for it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“this House, having been informed in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech that the conditions 
on which Her Majesty’s neutrality is founded 
had not been infringed by either belligerent 
engaged in the war in the East of Europe, and 
having since received no information sufficient 
to justify a departure from the policy of neu- 
trality and peace, sees no reason for adding to 
the burthens of the people by voting unneces- 
sary Supplies,’—( Mr. William Edward Forster,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Mr. 
Speaker—The vagueness and the am- 
biguity of the speech we have just heard 
lead me to see in it the most patriotic 
statement as to what the right hon. 
Gentleman would do if British interests 
were attacked; and, at the same time, he 
almost imputed to the Government that 
they were betraying those interests by 
asking for this Vote. That is one of the 
most extraordinary statements I ever 
heard. There are sentiments he has 
uttered and words he has used which I 
have heard over and over again in the 
country, which if I were answering them 
in the country I should certainly say 
were not borne out by the facts, and 
which, as far as Parliamentary language 
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allows me to do, I must beg empha- 
tically and distinctly to deny. But the 
whole gist of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech is to create an impression in this 
House and out of it that there is a war 
party — ‘‘warsmongers,” I think, as 
we are called by an hon. Gentleman; 
to lead the House and the country in 
general to believe that because we felt 
it to be our duty to come down to the 
House and ask it to give us this Vote in 
Supply, we are doing it for the purpose, 
when we have got it, of going to war 
without the sanction of this House. I 
say, as far as Parliamentary language 
will allow me to say so, that is utterly 
untrue. But not content with holding 
out the Government in that light, in 
which he wants to make us appear ex- 
tremely warlike—determined to go to 
war at all hazards—he has gone out of 
his way to make accusations against my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, which are such as during the con- 
siderable time I have sat in this House 
I never before heard from any hon. 
Member, and such as I, for one, hope 
never to hear again. What the right 
hon. Gentleman meant, by what no 
doubt he thought would be picked up 
as a catchword through the country 
was, that this is a ‘‘sham estimate,” 
and what he meant by that, I pre- 
sume, is to attribute to the Prime 
Minister that he asked the Government 
to consent to come down to the House 
and formally to make a proposition 
such as we have made; but that no- 
thing at all should be meant by it—that 
it was held up as a piece of show— 
a mere thing to dazzle the eyes; and 
he compares it with a measure, which 
at the time was also attacked, brought 
in by the Prime Minister, relating to 
the settlement of the Imperial Crown 
in India. I hope when the House comes 
to consider this question more seriously 
they will be better able to judge how 
far those observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman are born out, or how far, in 
their opinion, he is justified in having 
ever made them at all. The right hon. 
Gentleman, fixing upon a word that fell 
from my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the other even- 
ing—although it was entirely explained 
five minutes after it was spoken—still 
tried to persuade the House that by 
this Vote we are asking for a general 
Vote of Confidence in the Government. 


Ur. Assheton Cross 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I did not 
say that. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am in 
the hands of the House whether that is 
really so or not? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think it 
will be admitted that I said I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to state 
that it was not a Vote of general Con- 
fidence in the policy of the Ministry ; but 
that I thought it was a Vote asking for 
confidence in the immediate action of 
the Government, based on their recent 
conduct. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: My 
answer to that is, that after the explana- 
tion that was given, that it was not a 
Vote of general Confidence, the remark 
of the right hon. Gentleman ought never 
to have been made. The time will come, 
but not when great national subjects are 
before us, when that question may be 
put before the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the answer will then be 
given. That is not the question now. 
The question placed before the House 
the other night by my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is as 
clear as can be. We ask for this Vote. 
In our opinion, it is necessary for the 
purposes of the country. We should 
not have come down to ask it at your 
hands if we had not come deliberately 
to that conclusion. As_ responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, what we ask is 
that you will place it in our hands, re- 
lying upon us that we should not use it 
unnecessarily —should not use it for pur- 
poses for which it was not absolutely re- 
quired. That being so, I must ask for 
a few moments the attention of the House 
while I explain what I mean by saying 
that there has been a general wish on 
the part of right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
opposite to hold us up as a war Party. 
I must for one moment go back, if the 
House will allow me, as far as the 6th 
of May last year. On the 6th of May 
Lord Derby wrote that despatch which 
has practically been the charter of the 
policy of the Government from that day 
to this. I will just relate, for the infor- 
mation of the House, the terms of the 
despatch, merely premising that the out- 
break of the war having been commu- 
nicated to us on the 24th April, on the 
30th April we issued the declaration of 
neutrality, and on the 6th May we wrote 
this despatch— 
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“‘ Her Majesty’s Government do not propose 
again to enter on the justice or necessity of the 
present war. They have already expressed 
their views, and further discussion would be un- 
availing.” 


Then, here comes the first landmark, as 
I ventured to call it in my speech of 
last Session— 


“They have respected the obligations which 
a state of war imposes upon them, and they 
have lost no time in issuing a proclamation of 
neutrality. They have from the first warned 
the Porte that they must not look to England 
for assistance, as they are determined to carry 
impartially into effect the pledge of neutrality 
so long as Turkish interests alone are in- 
volved.” 

Well, now for the second landmark— 

‘* At the same time they think it right that 

there should be no misunderstanding as to their 
position and intentions. If the war in progress 
should unfortunately spread, interests may be 
in peril which they are equally bound and de- 
termined to defend, and it is most desirable that 
they should make it clear what those interests 
are.” 
Guided by those landmarks, from the 6th 
May up to the present day Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have always acted. 
They have never swerved either from 
one or the other, and they are of the same 
opinion now as they were on the 6th May, 
that that is the policy which, so long as 
the war lasts, they are bound to observe. 
Now, I admit, and I believe the whole 
country admits, that this position which 
the Government has taken up—the po- 
sition of neutrals, when there is a great 
war raging between States with which 
we are friendly—is one of great diffi- 
culty. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
at the time when the war was raging 
between France and Germany, made use 
of this observation— 


“We have considered the duty of neutrals, 
and we have done our best thus far to fulfil 
them. The duties of a neutral are not easy— 
they are duties which the most sanguine of 
statesmen and the most sanguine of Govern- 
ments can hardly hope to fulfilin such a manner 
as not to give offence to one side or the other, 
and probably to both.” 


I quite agree with thoseremarks. I say 
again, we have never swerved from the 
policy we laid down in our despatch of 
the 6th of May. Is there any man in 
this House who will say that we have 
given encouragement to Turkey? Is 
there any man in this House who will 
say that we have in any form or shape 
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deceived Turkey? I will not go back 
to the warning which we gave her at the 
time. When Parliament was summoned 
earlier than usual, Lord Derby, writing 
to Mr. Layard, said— 

“In view of the reports which are likely to 
be current in this country, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment think it desirable that you should be 
aware that this unusually early meeting of Par- 
liament does not imply any intention on their 
part to depart from the policy of conditional 
neutrality which they have announced.” 


Well, on a later date, on the 21st De- 
cember, there is a report of a conversa- 
tion that took place between Lord Derby 
and the Turkish Ambassador— 


‘“‘ His Excellency referred more than once to 
the possibility of an intervention, and I thought 
it right to repeat the warning—namely, that no 
intervention was to be expected, but that Her 
Majesty’s Government would adhere to the con- 
pasa of neutrality which they had laid 

own.”’ 


Then, on the 7th January of the present 
year, in the course of further conversa- 
tion, Lord Derby took occasion to remind 
the Turkish Ambassador that our lan- 
guage had never varied from the begin- 
ning of the war to the present time— 


‘‘T thought it right once more to repeat this 
warning, in order that no false hopes might be 
raised.’ 


And not later ago than the 12th January 
Lord Derby writes to Mr. Layard— 


‘¢ The Sultan asks whether he can expect any 
assistance ; I fear not, for I told him from the 
beginning we were not prepared to give any 
material assistance, and as the Russians have 
now offered mediation, it would not avail.” 


Now, I ask this House, I ask the coun- 
try, whether there can be a clearer 
course adopted by any Government than 
that which we followed? And yet right 
hon. Gentlemen, not in the Assembly of 
this House, but elsewhere, have not 
hesitated to accuse us of having been 
false to our promises contained in the 
despatch of the 6th May. [Mr. GoscuEn: 
No, no!] The right hon. Gentleman 
says ‘‘ No, no.” Has he read the speech 
supposed to have been delivered yester- 
day afternoon not very far from the City 
of London ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I said that in re- 
ference to the speech I have just heard 
from my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: But I 
refer to speeches that have been deli- 
vered outside this House; and even 
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in the speech we have just heard; al- 
though broken promises were not per- 
haps said in so many words, there was 
contained the substance of such an ac- 
cusation. If the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen) be right, it amounts to 
this—that right hon. Gentlemen use 
language outside which they dare not 
use in this House. Although, as I have 
said, such language was not used in the 
speech just delivered, still the substance 
of that accusation ran through it from 
beginning to end. To leave that, I shall 
now refer to what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) at Oxford. 
He accused us of not knowing our own 
minds; but I ask whether the despatches 
from which I have quoted prove that? He 
further said that we have spoken with 
two voices, and that we poured forth 
from the same fountain sweet waters 
and bitter waters. I grant at once 
that in our despatches there is bitter 
enough water for the Turkish Govern- 
ment. But I defy you to find one 
drop of sweet. Well, then, to proceed 
further, 1 ask, have we ever on the 
other hand deceived Russia? On the 
contrary, we have from first to last 
warned her where our interests lay, and 
that they would be defended. In the 
despatch which we wrote later, on 13th 
December, 1877, when the war seemed 
to have taken a different turn, we wrote 
in the strongest way to Russia, telling 
her that Her Majesty’s Government 
would hold herself free to take what- 
ever course was necessary for the pro- 
tection of British interests; but that we 
sincerely trusted and confidently believed 
that any such necessity would be averted 
by a mutual understanding between the 
two Governments. So that whether you 
turn to Turkey or whether you turn to 
Russia you will find no act or despatch 
of the Government in which we have 
swerved from the despatch of 6th May. 
I ask, also, whether we ever deceived 
the country? We told the country in 
the Queen’s Most Gracious Speech that 
so long as the conditions of our neu- 
trality were not violated, so long would 
that neutrality be adhered to. But, on 
the other hand, I say in the speeches 
which have been made throughout the 
country there has been a “ lying spirit” 
abroad, and in the Resolution before 
the House there is an evil spirit lurking, 
although at first sight somewhat difficult 
to discover. 


Hr. Assheton Cross 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman should state what 
speeches he refers to. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I should 
be very sorry; but I say this without 
fear of contradiction, that the policy of 
these speeches has been to hold out to 
Turkey that we were going in the long 
run to assisther. Well, what they have 
tried to persuade the country is that we 
have been dishonest in the despatches 
we have written and in the words we 
have spoken. I deny that the despatches 
contain any ground for such statements ; 
but I will not rest it on that—I will 
show the absurdity of the charge. If 
we had any lurking wish to depart from 
the policy of the 6th of May, when we 
might have acted and with effect at the 
time that the Turkish Armies seemed 
likely, at all events for some time, to 
hold their own against Russia, we 
should have been not merely dishonest 
but simply fools had we waited until 
the Turks were thoroughly and abso- 
lutely beaten, and then come forward 
to help them. Surely, if there is any- 
thing in the stern logic of facts, it must 
prove that the determination of the Go- 
vernment was a very honest determina- 
tion and one they meant to go upon? 
The right hon. Gentleman has never in 
his speech, as far as I am aware, pointed 
out a single complaint made by the Go- 
vernment of either Russia or Turkey 
that we have violated our neutrality. I 
am not aware of any despatch making 
any such complaint, and I think that if 
the two Governments in this case—which, 
I venture to say, is a peculiar case— 
acquiesce in our attitude; when, after a 
long and bloody struggle, the position 
of a country like England is not com- 
plained of, we need not trouble ourselves 
very much as to the complaints coming 
from the right hon. Gentleman. Now, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman alluded 
to the orders given to the Fleet, which 
orders he characterized as a reckless act 
—((‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ]—as recklessly issued. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Hon. Members may 
say “‘ Hear, hear,’”’ but they do not un- 
derstand the circumstances—and as reck- 
lessly recalled. The right hon. Gentle- 
man should clearly understand one of 
the vital reasons for which the Fleet was 
recalled, but he did not allude to it in 
his Speech. It was quite evident, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated, that at that time 
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there were very serious apprehensions as 
to the state of affairs with regard to the 
terms of peace. No one knew in the 
least what were the termsof peace. The 
Russians were still advancing in every 
direction. There was a panic amongst 
all the populations of the south-east of 
Europe, and we had a very large num- 
ber of British subjects —much larger 
than the right hon. Gentleman and the 
House know—resident in Constantinople. 
He quarrels with the orders given to the 
Fleet to sail at once up the Dardanelles. 
Let me read what they were—‘“ Sail at 
once for the Dardanelles, and proceed 
with the Fleet now with you to Constan- 
tinople.” The first order given said— 


“ Abstain from taking any part in the contest 
between Russia and Turkey, but the waterway 
of the Straits is to be kept open, and in the 
event of tumult at Constantinople you are to 
protect life and property of British subjects.” 


I do not see that by these orders there 
was any wish for a breach of neutrality. 
Under these orders, if the Russian Go- 
vernment had their ships coming up the 
Dardanelles, and the British Fleet under 
Admiral Hornby had attacked them, he 
would, in my opinion, have broken the 
orders given him. [An hon. MrempeEr: 
How about the waterway ?] Keep the 
waterway open! Do you think that we 
mean that we were going to send up our 
Fleet to Constantinople to protect our 
subjects and have the-entrance to the 
Dardanelles shut against us; and if we 
have subjects in Constantinople and 
there is panic and probable fear of mas- 
sacre that we are to have the gate shut 
in our face? I say we had a perfect 
right to see that the waterway was kept 
open in order that our ships might go 
up and down. I will not argue the 
question further; but will the right hon. 
Gentleman remember, when he speaks 
of breaches of neutrality, what occurred 
in the year 1853, when it was doubtful 
whether war had been declared or not ? 
I am glad, by the way, that he has at 
last come to see some value in Treaties, 
because the year before last we were 
told that we might tear them up. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that we 
have broken that Treaty. I say we 
have not. Let me remind him of what 
took place in 1853. In September it 
is recorded that in consequence of the 
alarming state of affairs at Constan- 
tinople, the British and French Am- 
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bassadors determined to send two war 
steamers up the Dardanelles, at a time 
when no official intelligence of this fact 
had reached the Government, and Lord 
Clarendon addressed a despatch to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe to the effect that, 
in ordinary circumstances, as long as the 
Sultan did not declare war against 
Russia, we must scrupulously adhere to 
the Treaty of 1841; but after it ap- 
en that the lives and property of 

ritish subjects were in danger, it was 
clear that the Treaty regulating the en- 
tering into the Straits had no longer any 
binding force. I do not know why, if 
the waterway is to be closed, and if 
British subjects are exposed to danger, 
we should not go to rescue them in 1878 
as much as in 1858, or that when the 
ships go there ‘we should not take care 
that they get back safe. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred also to the 
second order to the Admiral to with- 
draw the Fleet, which he calls a “‘ lucky 
chance.” I must demur to that ex- 
pression. That second order which we 
were very glad to issue was sent in 
consequence of a telegram received from 
Mr. Layard, the last part of which had 
the greatest weight with us. It was not 
simply that he had got, or thought he 
had got the bases of peace; but that he 
was told that the Turkish Plenipoten- 
tiaries had gone to the Russian head- 
quarters and had been instructed to ac- 
cept the terms—an entirely different 
thing. If the Turkish Plenipotentiaries 
were instructed to accept the bases of 
peace, then all panic would go, and there 
was no possibility of danger. The situa- 
tion was changed, the necessity of send- 
ing the Fleet was gone, and the Govern- 
ment at once withdrew the order for the 
entry into the Dardanelles. I do not 
know that we are to be blamed for that 
action. Ido not know that we are to be 
told that our policy in that respect was un- 
certain. I say it was not uncertain. The 
Fleet was sent up for an express purpose, 
and the moment the cause of that pur- 
pose ceased the Fleet came back. The 
right hon. Gentleman twitted the Go- 
vernment with having been actuated by 
a double motive—not only to recall the 
Fleet, but also to recall their Foreign 
Secretary. That statement is wholly 
without foundation and ought not to go 
uncontradicted. 

The House will pardon me if I now 
consider what was the change that oc- 
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curred so suddenly in the position of 
the belligerents. Everyone knows that 
on December 10 Plevna fell, and that on 
the 12th the Sultan made an appeal to 
all the Powers of Europe. That appeal 
was not responded to, and on Christmas 
Day the Sultan stated that we might ask 
Russia if she would entertain the ques- 
tion of an armistice, and asked us to 
make on his behalf overtures of peace 
to Russia. It was said at Oxford, 
without the slightest foundation, that 
the cause of the delay was the action 
of the British Government. After some 
misunderstanding as to whether there 
should be an armistice, the Russians, 
saying there should be bases of peace 
before the armistice, and that the ar- 
rangements should be made between the 
military commanders, on the 5th of 
January! find that Lord Augustus Loftus 
writes to Lord Derby from St. Peters- 
burg, that the Russian military com- 
manders ‘‘ had been instructed to state 
the conditions on which an armistice 
would be agreed to.”” These words are 
important; and I venture to say that 
anyone who read that despatch would 
have come to the conclusion that we did 
—namely, that the Russian commanders 
then had in their pockets the terms 
which Russia was prepared to agree to. 
No other meaning could possibly be 
attached to that despatch. Well, on the 
9th of January Mr. Layard telegraphed 
that an order had at once been sent to 
the Turkish commanders to address 
themselvestothe Russian Head-Quarters. 
What could be more speedy than that ? 
On the same day we have another 
telegram from Turkey saying that the 
Turkish commanders have also addressed 
themselves to the Russian commanders 
in Roumelia as well as to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, and they reply that they 
know nothing of an armistice and have 
no instructions. Having received the 
intimation we did on the 5th, we heard 
afterwards, with some astonishment, 
that the Russian commanders had no 
instructions and the Russians were still 
advancing. Well, the explanation of 
the delay of those terms reaching Con- 
stantinople was that they were of such 
vital importance, and so very secret, that 
they could not possibly be sent by tele- 
graph, or in cipher, but must go by 
special messenger, and would probably 
arrive in eight or 10 days from the 8rd 
of January at this place, and in Armenia 
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in 15 days; all that time the Russian 
commanders were advancing. But one 
must presume from the great care they 
had taken about these bases, which were 
so precious that they could not be sent 
by telegraph, that they must, at all 
events, m3 been conditions which had 
been thoroughly well weighed and settled 
by the Russian Government. There 
could be no doubt that they must have 
been drawn up and settled with great 
forethought. Here was our first difficulty, 
and I defy anyone to say that the delay 
in regard to these terms was caused in 
any manner or in any form either by the 
Turks or by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But we come to the next scene. We 
find that the Emperor of Russia is told 
on the 15th of January that the two 
Turkish Plenipotentiaries have gone with 
full instructions to the Imperial Head- 
Quarters to negotiate an armistice and 
a peace. We hear on the 21st that a 
telegram has been received by the 
Porte from its Plenipotentiaries stating 
that they are at the Russian Head- 
Quarters. They had got there then, at 
all events. Then we find that on the 
24th nothing had been heard about 
those gentlemen or of what had hap- 
pened to them. Persons connected with 
the delegates who had gone there had 
privately telegraphed to their families 
saying they were quite well; but no one 
knew what had become of the bases of 
peace, or why they were not signed. 
The delegates had the fullest instruc- 
tions to accept them, and the Sultan says 
that he cannot make out why it is they 
have not signed them. But the Russians 
are still advancing. I want to call the 
attention of the House for one moment to 
the position of the Russian Forces at 
particular dates. We will take the 3rd 
of January, when the Russian Govern- 
ment was told that these delegates were 
going on their mission. At that time 
the Russians had got possession of Sofia 
and were marching southwards. On the 
24th we learn that the Turkish Plenipo- 
tentiaries had been instructed to accept 
these terms of peace positively ; and I 
think the telegram was sent at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the previous day. 
Well, on the 25th, we learn that Sulei- 
man Pasha had been defeated, and the 
Russians were at Adrianople, and had 
marched as far as one-third of the dis- 
tance from that place to Constantinople. 
(Mr. Bricut: The Russian Army ?] 
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There was quite enough of the Russian 
Army there to frighten the Turks. On 
the 30th of January (yesterday) they 
had got to Demotika, and were ad- 
vancing in the direction of the Narrow 
Straits. They were within 60 miles of 
Constantinople. So we find that the 
slower the progress of these negotiations, 
the more rapid is the advance of the 
Russians. ere the Russians may be 
at this moment we do not know; but 
I presume that if they are going on at 
the same rate of speed as they were 
doing when we last heard of them, they 
are considerably nearer Constantinople 
than they were. [‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
That may be very agreeable news to 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite, but it is 
not quite fair to the Turks, and, as I 
said before, there has been no delay 
on the part of the Turks, and no 
interference on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. On the 29th of January, 
Lord Derby, writing to Lord Augustus 
Loftus, says— 

‘The Russian Ambassador informs me that, 
according to the telegraphic reports he has re- 
ceived, no news of the conclusion of the armis- 
tice has yet reached St. Petersburg. Prince 
Gortchakoff, his Excellency states, is surprised 
at this, and attributes it either to the distance or 
to an interruption of the field telegraph. Prince 
Gortchakoff also denies the rumour that the pre- 
liminaries of peace are to be signed at Sebas- 
topol, and affirms that they will be concluded at 
Adrianople.”’ 


Lord Augustus Loftus answers this by 
telegraph on the 30th of January— 

“TI was this morning informed by Prince 

Gortchakoff that neither the Emperor nor the 
Russian Government had received any intelli- 
gence from Head-Quarters since the 26th inst. 
Prince Gortchakoff could not explain the cause, 
except that portions of the telegraph were de- 
fective. The movements of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who was to arrive at Adrianople at 
the earliest, may have had the effect of delaying 
the negotiations.” 
Why, the Grand Duke Nicholas was the 
man whom the Turks were told to go 
to three weeks ago. The cause of the 
delay, therefore, was neither with the 
Turks nor with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But the right hon. Gentleman 
hinted that the Turks may have gone 
back on the terms, and he asked for in- 
formation on that subject. We have 
this telegram from Mr. Layard, dated 
the 27th of January— 

‘“ With reference to your telegram of yester- 
day, stating that you had been informed by 
Count Schouvaloff that the Turkish delegates 
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otgeeted to the first article of the bases of peace 
relating to Bulgaria, and to the second part of 
the fourth article, psaacen g reforms in the 
Christian Provinces—they had taken the whole 
ad referendum —I learn that, although the 
plenipotentiaries did make resistance to the first 
article of the bases of peace relating to Bulgaria, 
and to the second part of the fourth article re- 
specting the Christian Provinces, none of the 
articles whatever were taken ad referendum, but 
the whole were accepted under the last instruc- 
tions sent by the Porte.” 


So that if there has been delay, it has 
been through the movements of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. But all this time 
Russia is still advancing. The Emperor, 
I know, pledges his word of honour that 
he will not go to Constantinople, except 
for strategical reasons. Now, I want 
to put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman. When the bases are sent 
by Russia, when Russia knows that 
the bases are accepted by Turkey, 
where is the strategical reason for ad- 
vancing on Constantinople? Another 
difficulty has arisen. I will now con- 
sider the change that has occurred not 
in the position of the belligerents, but 
in that of the neutral Great Powers. 
I suppose we shall all agree that no 
change in the last Treaty is to be made 
without the assent of those Powers which 
signed the Treaty. I will now read the 
Protocol of the Treaty of London of 1871, 
in order to refresh the memory of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. It is as 
follows :— 

“The Plenipotentiaries of North Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, Great Britain, Italy, 
Russia, and Turkey, assembled to-day in con- 
ference, recognize it as an essential principle of 
the law of nations that no Power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of the Treaty or 
modify the stipulations thereof unless with the 
consent of the Contracting Powers by means of 
an amicable arrangement.” 


Let us take that as one of the bases on 
which we are to go, and when we are 
dealing with these matters let it be un- 
derstood that Treaties to which we are 
parties are not to be altered without our 
consent. That, as was stated by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other evening, is the view 
of one other Power at least besides Eng- 
land, if not of more than one. The first 
thing, I may add, which we had to do 
was to try and find out what were the 
bases of peace. They were, however, 
kept secret, and so matters went on 
until my noble Friend tke Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (the Earl of Derby) 
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pressed the Russian Ambassador here on 
the subject. Lord Derby wrote as fol- 
lows to Lord Augustus Loftus on the 
21st of January :— 


‘In a private communication made to me by 
the Russian Ambassador to-day, his Excellency 
told me that as he saw false reports propagated 
by certain journals as to supposed Russian de- 
mands for Russian vessels of war in the Darda- 
nelles and Bosphorus, he thought it right to 
inform me that in the bases of peace sent to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas no mention was made of 
either of those Straits.” 


That is the only information we have, 
and it is remarkable that up to the pre- 
sent day we have no official communica- 
tion giving the terms of peace. Buta 
certain Wednesday has been alluded to, 
when certain important events were sup- 
posed to have happened. On the Thurs- 
day the Notice was given by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and within 12 hours—certainly 
within 24 hours—of the time the Notice 
was given, we first got knowledge of 
these bases, and this information was 
given to us as a private memorandum, 
though we were allowed to make use of 
it, and lay it on the Table of the House. 
In some important particulars this memo- 
randum does not agree with the state- 
ment which we have heard from Mr. 
Layard. First, we hear from the con- 
versation of Count Schouvaloff with Lord 
Derby, that the bases contain nothing 
about the Straits. Next, we find, from 
Count Schouvaloff’s written but private 
communication, that there is to be an 
ulterior understanding about the Straits ; 
but nothing is said by Count Schou- 
valoff as to whom the understanding 
is to be between. It is reserved for 
us to hear from Constantinople that the 
understanding is to be between the Sul- 
tan and the Emperor of Russia. We 
then hear from Prince Gortchakoff that 
he agrees that there is rather a vague- 
ness in the matter of the Straits, and that 
he does not see much use in having it at 
all. The second remarkable circum- 
stance is that there is an ulterior under- 
standing; and the third, that the ulterior 
understanding is between the Emperor 
of Russia and the Sultan; and then, after 
all, this matter is so vague that he will 
not be sorry if it is altogether suppressed, 
but it is not suppressed. It seems to me 
to be altogether a very marvellous affair 
—this question of the Straits. Had not 
the Russian Government, I would ask, 
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better make up their minds about it? 
Then, as to a military occupation ; we 
have heard of that, but it has not been 
defined ; next we hear it is likely some 
fortress will have to be given up, but 
there is no definite information on that 
point either; and the House will also 
remember that, as we hear nothing at 
all about the bases until the Notice is 

iven by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so we hear 
nothing about the vagueness of the 
article as to the Straits and the willing- 
ness of the Russian Ambassador to sup- 
press it until the very night when the 


Vote was presented by my right hon. 
Friend. n hon. MemBeER: Quote the 
despatch. | The despatch is as follows :— 


“In reply to my inquiries, Prince Gortcha- 
koff stated this morning that the last article 
communicated by Count Schouvaloff, referring 
to an ulterior understanding, was vague and 
unnecessary, and saw no objection to suppress it 
altogether. I am allowed to state categorically 
to your Lordship that Russia considers the ques- 
tion of the Straits an European question.” 


[ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Op- 
position.] It is all well to say ‘ Hear, 
hear!’ for how could it be otherwise 
after your Protocol of 1871? Is that all 
you have got to say for your friends the 
Russians? [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] I will with- 
draw that observation if it is objected 


to. [‘*No, No!”] I merely want to 
avoid saying anything that will offend 
anyone. I say that if that is all that 


can be said for the Russians in this 
matter I must say that little contents 
you, and that you are thankful fo. small 
mercies. I want to know, are you quite 
certain that you are acquainted with all 
the bases yet? I want to know why it 
is, if these bases have been offered and 
accepted, they have not been produced 
to the Governmentsof Europe? The ques- 
tion is—what are we to do under these cir- 
cumstances? We have no explanation 
as to how it came to pass that the prelimi- 
naries of peace were not settled long ago? 
We find that the Russians are advancing, 
and there is not the slightest reason for 
their advancing towards Constantinople 
one inch after these bases of peace have 
been set forth. Iam not going, after 
what fell from my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
night, to argue upon the question of the 
bases; but I will say this—that these 
bases of peace do present matters of the 
gravest possible character, affecting a 
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art of Europe in which the Powers of 

urope have so long had a deep interest. 
We are asked in these circumstances 
which British interest we have particu- 
larly to guard? There is this, 1 would 
answer, among others, which is certainly 
worthy of consideration. It arises out of 
the question which was present to the 
mind of the Emperor of Russia when he 
first entered into this war. He declared 
it to be his object to effect a settlement 
of the troubles in the East of Europe 
which should be ‘complete, effectual, 
and surely guaranteed,” in order that 
he might not be under the necessity of 
going to war again. Now that is a 
British interest of a most vital kind ; and 
is it not for us to see that in the settle- 
ment of this question the peace which 
may be made is ‘complete, effectual, 
and surely guaranteed?” And if, in the 
opinion of this country, a peace should 
be concluded which was not likely to 
lead to these results, but which would 
still leave smouldering embers behind, 
which might at any moment be fanned 
into a flame, that is a matter, I appre- 
hend, upon which we should be heard, 
and our views forcibly expressed. What 
may be the mode, whether by Confer- 
ence or consultation, in which the ques- 
tions at issue are to be brought before 
the Powers of Europe, I know not. The 
Emperor of Russia has never stated, so 
far as we know, whether it is to be by 
Conference or consultation, orhow. All 
we need care about is that we shall have 
a bond fide voice in the settlement which 
may be effected, and that we shall see 
not merely that those interests mentioned 
in Lord Derby’s despatch are preserved ; 
but that a long, a lasting, and a certain 
peace shall be concluded. I sincerely 
hope that by any such settlement the 
position of the unfortunate Christian 
a may be ameliorated. It 
will take years and years to efface the 
effects of this horrible war—a war that 
has inflicted untold misery upon the un- 
happy country in which it has been 
waged during the last 18 months. There 
is another matter which is of vital im- 
portance. In all the Treaties which you 
have had on this matter for a long series 
of years, ee have treated Turkey as a 
powerful State that ought to be main- 
tained. Now, in consequence of this 
war, in what state is the Porte left? 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the Oppo- 
sition.| It is a very easy question to 
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say ‘‘Hear, hear!’ but it is a very 
difficult question to settle; because you 
have now, in all human probability, a 
different state of things. kt is very easy 
to pull down, but it is not so easy to build 
up; but we say that when you come to 
deal with this part of Europe, the voice 
of England must beheard. If the voice 
of England is to be heard, we must speak 
as @ united nation, and you must get rid 
of the notion that is in your minds that 
there is a determined Party in the Go- 
vernment that want to go to war. What 
the Government want to do is to secure 
a lasting peace, and the sole object of 
the Vote which they ask you to pass to- 
night is that we may appear in such a 
condition that the voice of England may 
be heard for the purpose of securing that 
end. The right oy Gentleman has re- 
ferred to the action of one of our Col- 
leagues, who is no longer a Member of 
the Government; but, I would like to 
remind the House of certain words which 
that noble Lord used in the solemn 
letter which he addressed to the Prime 
Minister, and which was read in ‘‘ another 
place.” In that letter the noble Earl 
said— 

‘¢‘ Further, a Vote of Credit, or an increase 
in the mili or naval estimates, isa measure 
which I consider useful as a means of strength- 
ening our diplomacy at this moment.” 

I should not have quoted these words if 
the right hon. Gentleman had not insisted 
that there was some difference on this 
question between Lord Carnarvon and 
the Government, and I think it right 
that the House should be reminded that 
in the opinion of the noble Earl the 
effect of this Vote would be to give 
strength to the hands of the Ministers. 
As I said before, England has no selfish 
objects to gain, and no cause to fear. 
She has no ambition in this matter. 
Her sole object is to secure the peace of 
Europe on a permanent and satisfactory 
basis. But, when you find the interests 
of this country so nearly endangered, 
and so nearly threatened, then we feel 
bound to say it is time that Europe should 
acknowledge that England must have a 
voice in the final settlement of the ques- 
tion. I cannot believe—I will not be- 
lieve it till I see it—that the right hon. 
Gentleman will ever put this Resolution 
to the House. I do not believe that this 
Resolution will meet with any better fate 
than the celebrated Ir-resolutions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Greewich of last Session; but, if he does 
to a division, I feel convinced that 
this House will, by an enormous majo- 
rity, give the Vote which the Govern- 
ment asks. They know that the Govern- 
ment does not want to go to war. It 
shall be known throughout the country 
that that is not their object. In spite 
of everything that has been said, the 
sole object of this Vote is to secure, and 
that as speedily as possible, a complete, 
satisfactory, and lasting peace. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON observed 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
several times declared in solemn tones 
that the Russians were advancing, and 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) felt almost as 


much alarm as if the hon. Member for | ( 


North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
had told them that the Jesuits were in 
the cellars beneath. He did not think 
it was right of the Home Secretary to 
speak of ‘‘ your Russian friends,” and he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) wished to discuss 
the question as an Englishman. The 
right hon. Gentleman was also unjust 
in charging the Mover of the Amend- 
ment with vagueness and ambiguity, for 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had never 
heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford less vague or less 
ambiguous. He did not want to judge 
the Government harshly, and when the 
Blue Book appeared last year he did not 
think that there was any justification 
for bringing a railing accusation against 
them. They were not finding any great 
fault with any despatch of the Govern- 
ment. What they found fault with was 
the despatch of the Fleet the other day. 
They thought that the Government was 
going on in a manner entirely satisfac- 
tory, and the calm produced by the 
despatches and speeches of the noble 
Ear! (the Earl of Derby) and others was 
only broken by a warlike cry from the 
Prime Minister in the midst of the Alder- 
men of the City. For the mock heroics 
of the Postmaster General nobody 
cared; but Parliament had been sum- 
moned in a manner which excited the 
greatest alarm. This was, no doubt, 
another of the humourous proceedings 
of the Prime Minister; but what was 
sport to him was death to the Turks. 
He charged the Government with be- 
traying the Turks by luring them on 
with false hopes and expectations. Then 
came the speech of Lord Carnarvon, 
which acted like oil upon the troubled 
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waters; and he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
was so pleased with it, that he found 
himself stumping the country, moving 
resolutions in favour of the Government, 
and shouting for ‘‘ Salisbury and com- 
mon sense,’”’ and ‘‘ Northcote and neu- 
trality.” The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had inspired them with confidence 
when he told them so solemnly on the 
first day of the Session that no money 
should be —_ till they had the terms 
of peace before them. That confidence 
was not justified, and it was a most ex- 
traordinary time to ask for a Vote of 
Confidence just when Lord Carnarvon, 
in whom they had confidence, had re- 
signed his position in the Cabinet. He 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would say dis- 
tinctly he had no confidence in the Go- 
vernment. A right hon. Gentleman on 
the Ministerial benches opposite, when 
interrupted in his speech, said—‘‘I can- 
not say two things at once,” but that is 
just what they had to complain the Go- 
vernment had been doing. He supposed 
that the reasons for this Vote would be 
fully discussed before it was agreed to; 
but it seemed to him that hitherto no 
satisfactory reason had been offered in 
its favour. It was said that one of the 
grounds for asking for it was to enable 
British interests to be protected. He 
also desired to see British interests pro- 
tected; but he could not understand 
how it could be contended that the es- 
tablishment of freedom and of good go- 
vernment where they did not formerly 
exist could be in any way opposed to 
British interests. There was a curious 
kind of political controversy which had 
been raised of late, and which consisted in 
calling those who did not take the War 
Party side unpatriotic, and one morning 
paper—TZhe Morning Post—had com- 
mitted almost a breach of privilege in 
saying they believed ‘the agents of 
Russia ”’ intended to prolong the debate 
as long as they could, in order that 
Russia might have time to effect her 
purposes before this country could in- 
terfere. What right had any man to 
accuse those who were opposed to this 
Vote of being Russian agents? That 
man who did so was hitting below the 
belt and fighting foul, whether he be a 
costermonger or a noble Duke. He 
thought such a style of controversy had 
better be dropped in that House. He 
had at first distrusted Russia, and did 
not believe she had really any noble ob- 
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ject in view; but he never felt so warm 
towards Russia as he did when he lis- 
tened to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s speech, which showed how 
straightforwardly Russia had conducted 
the negotiations. He remembered the 
words— 
“ Our country claims our fealty, 
We on it so; but cen 
Before man made us citizens 
Great Nature made us men.” 

—and he should be ashamed of England 
if she did not rejoice to see freedom 
spread. Who could object to the autonomy 
of Bulgaria? Lord Derby himself, in a 
—— he made some time ago, stated 
that the very thing which Russia now 
proposed was necessary in the interests 
of liberty and peace. He believed that 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 


House would be fie as pleased as those 
of the Liberal side to see good and just 
government extended to all parts of the 


world. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
speech on Monday said—‘‘It is a ques- 
tion whether we are or are not to go 
into that Conference armed with the 
strength of a united nation.” The 
right hon. Gentleman who followed 
him (Mr. Bright) said—‘‘ That means 
you are to go into the Conference with 
shotted guns and revolvers.” There, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman was 
mistaken; and it was clear he had not 
looked into the Estimate, or he would 
have seen that the money was to be ex- 
pended upon surgicalinstruments. Fancy 
going into the Conference armed with 
surgical instruments. They might dis- 
guise it as best they could; but there 
was no disguising the fact that the Mo- 
tion, if it meant anything, was a War 
Vote. The speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was of such a tone that 
he wondered he did not conclude it by 
saying— 
‘*We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, and 
we've got the money too.” 


They could, indeed, raise in the City 
any quantity of money they wanted for 
any object, however foolish. The right 
hon. Gentleman thought he could go 
into the Conference with greater weight 
if he went with the money in his pocket. 
Such an idea was vulgar. If a man 
shook a naked sword in his (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s) face, he would call him a 
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barbarian; if he shook his fist in his 
face, he would call him a bully; but if 
he shook his purse in his face, he would 
call him a snob; and they would be 
called the snobs of Europe if they did as 
the Government asked them. If they 
put £6,000,000 on the Estimates because 
there was a crisis in the war between 
Russia and Turkey, it meant war and 
nothing else, and it was insulting their 
common sense to say that it meant any- 
thing else. Those who wished for the 
money were in a majority, and he be- 
lieved they had some valuable allies on 
this occasion—a contingent had been 
sent from the sister country. That was 
very disinterested on their part, for they 
had heard hon. Gentlemen say how un- 
justly Ireland was taxed, and yet they 
were going to vote their share of the 
£6,000,000. The hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), whom he saw 
sitting on the Corakanns benches, 
made a speech in which he said England 
would soon have to fight someone in 
order to show that she could fight; and 
that was certainly a better argument in 
favour of the Vote than any they had 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
Home Secretary. He hoped the money 
would not be voted without a Dissolution 
and an appeal to the country. He did 
not like a Dissolution any more than 
others, and with reference to a special 
subject in which he was interested, the 
longer a Dissolution was put off the 
better, for every year he grew stronger. 
Neither was he anxious that the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite should go out 
of Office yet; he wanted them to go 
through the fiery furnace a little longer, 
and come out better and purer than they 
were ; but he did say that in this matter 
they ought to go by the opinion of the 
country, and he denied that it was in 
favour of such a step. If he looked at 
the Perth election he found that the man 
against this Vote got 2,200 votes, whilst 
the one in favour of it got but 855 votes. 
The Standard said the result was cer- 
tainly not anticipated. He presumed it 
was one of the “unexpected occur- 
rences’” of which they had heard so 
much. Then at Leith, the candidate 
who was against the money being voted 
was returned by three to one, whilst the 
poor man in favour of it only got 888 
votes; and he would not have got so 
many if he had not stated in the 
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middle of the day that he would 
not vote for it. He next turned to 


-Greenock, and there he found a most 


excellent and respectable Tory beaten by 
three to one, and saying afterwards that 
the conduct of the Government, and the 
news which had come out during the 
election, had greatly damaged his 
chances. Then the public meetings had 
pronounced against this Vote all over 
the country except Sheffield. But who 
represented that town? An hon. and 
learned Member who had passed his 
life in fighting everybody and every- 
thing ; and it was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the fighting spirit existed at 
Sheffield. There was a meeting yester- 
day in London, at which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. Morley) was present. 
Ruffians invaded the place, broke the 
windows, and smashed the furniture, 
and what had become of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol he did not know. [An 
hon. Memper: He is here!] He con- 
gratulated the House on the escape 
of the hon. Member for Bristol; but 
that meeting had given the strongest 
evidence that the country was against 
this Vote, for it dared not trust to the 
force of reason, and statements of facts 
were met by broken chairs. Whether 
it was done by Conservative working 
men or members of Constitutional asso- 
ciations he did not know; but rumour 
said that both were concerned. No doubt 
the House had ability enough to discuss 
this question ; but still it existed as re- 
presenting the opinions of the country ; 
and what opinion was there in 1874 on 
the Eastern Question. There was more 
talk then of opening the public-houses 
than of opening the Black Sea; and no- 
body then spoke of the Straits of the 
Dardanelles, though there was some 
talk of the Straits of Malacca. Before 
this money was taken an appeal, there- 
fore, ought to be made to the country, 
and he challenged the Government to 
take that Constitutional course. If they 
would not accept that challenge, there 
were men enough below the Gangway 
to avail themselves of the Forms of the 
House to resist to the utmost a policy 
which he believed was the most sense- 
less and the most mischievous he had 
ever known. 

Mrz. HARDCASTLE said, the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down had 
managed to extract amusement even 
from this subject; but the position of 
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the country was, in his (Mr. Hardcastle’s) 
opinion, too grave for levity. It was 
recorded that when the shadow went 
back on the sundial of Ahaz, the King 
of Babylon sent to inquire of the wonder 
done in the land, and there was not less 
curiosity now for an explanation of the 
startling retrogression exhibited by a 
section of the Liberal Party. If there 
was one word which expressed the com- 

lete negation of every principle pro- 
tossed by that Party, that word was 
‘“« Russia.”” What were the Liberal 
watchwords? Personal liberty, religious 
equality, representative government ; 
but in Russia, for personal liberty, were 
Siberian deportations; for religious 
equality, Dissent was penal ; for repre- 
sentative government, military despotism. 
Whence, then, their sympathy with 
Russia—was it because hon. Gentlemen 
had sacrificed another cherished prin- 
ciple—the right of privatejudgment—and 
were blindly following a Leader, who 
had played so conspicuous a part in fa- 
vour of Russia for the last 18 months? 
They had all read the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech at Oxford yesterday, which 
showed that he had brought this great 
question to a mere personal issue. This 
is what he said— 


** Tt is all very well for the Prime Minister, 
who has got a Cabinet and Departments, and 
Secretaries and Ambassadors, and a majority in 
the House of Lords, and a majority in the 
House of Commons. These are the means 
through which his will can take effect, but I 
have none of these things.” 


Just as if the whole matter was a per- 
sonal contest between these two eminent 
men. The right hon. Gentleman then 
went on— 

‘‘ My purpose, I will tell you fairly, has been, 
with extremely inadequate means, and in a very 
mean and poor degree, but still to the best of 
my power for the last 18 months, day and night, 
week by week, month by month, to counter- 
work as well as I could what I believe to be the 
purpose of Lord Beaconsfield.” 


He trusted that in this contest of giants 
the weal of the country would not be 
lost sight of; and he was sorry that so 
many hon. Members on the other side of 
the Housestill backed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He had observed during the 
last 15 years a singular concurrence be- 
tween the personal affronts and the 
public policy of the right hon Gentleman, 
once the darling of the clergy, ‘‘ Ox- 
ford’s noblest son.”” In 1863 he lost the 
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confidence of Churchmen and his seat for 
the University. Whatfollowed? Leav- 
ing Oxford, as he said, unmuzzled, soon 
his teeth were at the throat of the Irish 
Church. Transferring his favour from 
the Anglican to the Roman Church, he 
next suffered affront at the hands of his 
new friends. In 1878, Oardinal Manning 
— him up on the Irish University 
Bill; and, in the pamphlets on ‘‘ Vatican 
Decrees,’”’ followed the bitterest attack 
ever made on the Papacy. But, again, 
his Party had become insubordinate, and 
they, too, must feel the weight of his 
arm. An elaborate manifesto, secretly 
prepared without the knowledge of a 
single Member of his Cabinet, fell like 
a bombshell upon hisrebellious followers, 
and the Dissolution of 1874 shattered 
the Liberal ranks. ‘‘ Nemo me impune 
lacessit’”’ was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
motto; but once more the country, ap- 
pealed to, rejected him with scorn, and 
British interests are denounced as selfish, 
and the right hon. Gentleman cast all 
his influence into the scale of that great 
Power which was the most formidable 
rival of his country, and a standing me- 
nace to the liberties of Europe. The 
Government had been denounced for 
asking for the Vote; but he (Mr. Hard- 
castle) thought the circumstances of the 
times were such as to call for a patriotic 
response to the request of the Govern- 
ment for a sum of money sufficient to 
put the moderate armaments of the 
country in a state of preparation for any 
emergency that might arise. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) had con- 
demned the Government for going to 
a peaceful Conference with shotted 
cannons and loaded revolvers. But that 
right hon. Gentleman forgot that all the 
other great Powers who would be at the 
Conference were armed far more than 
ourselves, and that if our word there 
was to be of any weight we must have 
the power to back it up. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman Lave them go 
into the Conference merely with broad- 
brimmed hats and umbrellas? He con- 
sidered that the Government, in entering 
the Conference so prepared that they 
could speak with power and effect, were 

ursuing a wise and patriotic course. 
The contest lay between freedom on the 
one hand, and enormous military power 
on the other; he believed that the heart 
of the country was with the Government 
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in the course they had taken, and he, 
for one, would support them. 

Mr. LAING said, the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary reminded him of the say- 
ing—‘‘ No case, abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney.” He had listened with ex- 
treme pain to the greater part of that 
speech, and to the almost passionate 
appeals which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made to excite heated feeling on the 
grave subject before the House. Still 
more was he pained by the tone taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to a friendly Power with whom we were 
still on relations of neutrality. Russia 
was a great historic Empire like our 
own—a country which had stood 
shoulder to shoulder with us in the 
greatest war of modern times, and with 
whom our greatest statesmen, from 
Chatham downwards,- had cultivated 
amicable relations. If they were to 
have a difference with Russia, it would 
be unworthy a great country like Eng- 
land not to conduct the controversy in a 
noble and chivalrous, he would not say 
a gentleman-like spirit, instead of in a 
nagging and suspicious spirit which 
would disgrace a metropolitan vestry. 
It was quite evident there had been a 
change of front in the attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government towards Russia. 
The policy of the Government was 
defined in Lord Derby’s despatch of the 
6th of May. It was a policy of strict 
neutrality subject only to two or three 
specified conditions. Had any one of 
those conditions, with which they were 
all familiar, been violated? It was un- 
necessary for him, afterthe withering sar- 
casm of the noble Lords (Lords Salisbury 
and Derby), to refer to the scare as to a 
possible Russian invasion of India. 
Then as to Egypt, could anyone seriously 
say that our position in reference to the 
Suez Canal was in any way endangered ? 
How far Her Majesty’s Government had 
observed a policy of impartial neutrality 
as regarded Egypt he would not inquire. 
Russia had undertaken not to carry on 
warlike operations in Europe, but had 
our Government given the Khedive any 
advice not to squander the money he 
had borrowed in England in taking 
part in a war in which he had no con- 
cern? With respect to Constantinople, 
they had that distinct assurance of the 
Czar that the permanent occupation of 
that city was not contemplated by him. 
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Then with respect to the question of the 
Dardanelles, they had distinct pledges 
that that would not be settled * any 
exclusive arrangement between Russia 
and Turkey. He therefore maintained 
that all the points covered by the de- 
spatch of the 6th of May were out of 
danger. They were not touched. He 
now came tothe Vote, and he wanted to 
know what were the points which had 
arisen since to alter the situation. He 
found the reason was that new and 
totally different terms had been imported 
into what was called ‘‘the charter” of 
the 6th of May. In the first place, they 
had this new term—that even the ap- 
proach of the Russians in the course of 
military operations to Gallipoli and Con- 
stantinople was a thing so wrong in itself, 
or so injurious to English interests, that 
it should be prevented. They had not 
listened to appeals in the case of Paris, 
and why should they listen to appeals in 
the case of the Turkish capital? "Was 
Constantinople so sacred that they were 
going to quarrel with one of the greatest 
Powers of Europe, and sacrifice many 
thousands of British lives, in order to 
save it from the Russians—not from their 
permanent occupation of it, but from 
their coming in sight of it, or occupying 
it as a mere military operation ? Yetupon 
this point they had taken what had been 
well called the reckless step which had 
driven their own Foreign Minister from 
the Cabinet—the order given to the Fleet 
on Wednesday last. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary talked 
of that as ifit was the most commonplace, 
ordinary thing in the world. He told 
them that they went there without any of- 
fenceto Russia, oranyoneelse. Couldthey 
make the House believe that Lord Derby 
resigned his seat in the Cabinet if the 
measure was one of that small and com- 
monplace character? They knew that 
it was a breach of neutrality, as Prince 
Gortchakoff put it in his despatch. 
Looking at the Papers he found strong 
grounds for hesitating to grant this Vote. 
They heard a great deal about British 
interests, but to talk vaguely of ‘‘ British 
interests,’’ as Lord Beaconsfield did, was 
to treat men as children. What were 
British interests? Show him an un- 
doubted interest that was assailed and 
he would not hesitate a moment. Tell 


him that an enemy was marching on 
Herat, for instance, and he should be as 
ready to vote their last shilling as any 
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bellicose Gentleman on the other side. 
But he was not going to vote any money 
unless he knew the reason why. He 
had disposed of India and Egypt. He 
did not suppose anyone would say 
they were in danger. The only reason- 
able thing remaining was that Russia 
might get possession of Constanti- 
nople and the command of the Dar- 
danelles. This was a considerable in- 
terest for us; it was a vital one for 
Austria, and for Germany it was im- 
portant. But if Austria or Germany 
were not alarmed, and if they were satis- 
fied with the assurances which the Em- 
peror had given against the permanent 
occupation of Constantinople and with 
regard to the Dardanelles, it was strange 
England was not satisfied. No doubt 
Turkey had answered the object they 
had in view in leaving Constantinople 
in the hands of a considerable, indepen- 
dent Power; but the continuance of that 
state of things had become impossible. 
The decay of Turkey rendered her 
powerless to suppress chronic revolt ; her 
institutions and religion rendered reform 
impossible ; and the English conscience 
was awakened to the sin and disgrace of 
rr Sag her. Stronger than any con- 
sideration of policy or interest was the 
deep conviction of what was right. That 
mainly compelled us to abolish the slave 
trade, and in this case deterred us from 
upholding the degrading barbarism of a 
Power which had devastated Provinces 
that flourished under Roman and Byzan- 
tine rule as much as if they had expe- 
rienced a great geological change. They 
had been withered by the burning blast 
or the icy breath of Turkish misrule 
until their condition justified the boast 
that the grass ceased to grow where the 
Turkish horse trod. Yet for the Power 
and the rule which had produced these 
results it was proposed to obtain ‘‘ the 
most favourable terms,’”’ which meant 
the least favourable for the oppressed 
subjects. Asa strong and independent 
Government it had collapsed beyond re- 
vival by the blind rejection of our advice; 
and could it be our interest to bolster up 
the remains of this wretched and decrepit 
Empire instead of basing our British 
interests on something more permanent 
and enduring? Why, when the Treaty 
of Adrianople was signed in 1828, the 
Duke of Wellington said it was a pity 
the Russians had not gone a little fur- 
ther, upset the Turkish Government 
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altogether, and established a Byzantine 
Kingdom under the guarantee of the 
Great Powers, so as to close the Eastern 
Question—a solution which he believed 
to be desirable now. Russia could be 
kept from Constantinople only by either 
a strong, independent Power, or by a 
State placed, like Belgium, under the 
guarantee of the Powers. If this Vote 
were granted, and if the Question were 
now settled in the spirit of the Home 
Secretary’s speech, we should leave it in 
the best position for the supposed design 
of Russia. We should disappoint the 
reasonable hopes of the Christians, and 
make them regard England as their 
enemy and look to Russia as their patron 
and possible deliverer in a future war. 
The better course would be to render the 
States independent and strong, giving 
them separate nationalities, complete 
frontiers, and Christian rulers, for then 
they would have the greatest possible 
security against Russia. Greece, being 
independent, had not been vehemently 
Russian, while Servia and Roumania 
had looked to Russia for complete 
emancipation. Russian Armies could 
march through vassal States, but not 
through those that were independent. 
From any point of view, it was our 
interest to create States as antonomous 
and extensive as possible. If the King- 
dom of Greece were extended and made 
a sort of Southern Belgium, and obliged, 
under a guarantee of the Great Powers, 
to keep open the passage of the Dar- 
danelles to ships of commerce or of war, 
that would be a solution of the difficulty 
of all others the most beneficial for 
English interests. It was for a totally 
different object that this Vote was re- 
quired. At the best, it was wanted to 
obtain favourable terms for Turkey; at 
the worst, to drift us into war with 
Russia. It was impossible to believe in 
the unanimity of a Cabinet two Members 
of which had tendered their resignations; 
and it was impossible to forget that there 
remained in the Cabinet the Minister 
who, immediately after receiving the 
pacific assurances of the Emperor of 
Russia, made the Guildhall speech, 
which, in plain English, threatened 
Russia if she meddled with Turkey. 
When Lord Beaconsfield uttered his 
famous speech at Guildhall, it was im- 
possible to suppose that he was un- 
favourable to a repetition of the Crimean 
War. The Prime Minister had once 
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educated his Party into household suf- 
frage, and he might again educate them 
into a repetition of the Crimean War. 
Lord Carnarvon had told the country 
that he had been severely taken to task 
by Lord Beaconsfield in the Cabinet for 
the expressions he had used, and why ? 
Because he was too pacific. How could 
the noble Lord expect us to feel confi- 
dence in the Cabinet when such things 
as this were going on, or when they were 
told there was unanimity in the Cabinet 
at the time when two of its Members had 
tendered their resignations? He ac- 
uitted the right hon. Gentleman the 
hancellor of the Exchequer of any in- 
tentional deceit in the statement he had 
made—the right hon Gentleman was a 
man of transparent honesty; but he 
believed he had been mesmerised by 
some influence in the Cabinet, and when 
he reflected on the past he would se- 
riously regret it. The House were asked 
to give this Vote to show their patriotic 
feeling, and in order that Ministers might 
go on with their negotiations with the 
whole country united at their back. But, 
looking to the fact of their sending the 
Fleet to Constantinople and their driving 
Lord Carnarvon from the Cabinet, he 
distinctly declared that the Government 
had not the confidence of the House or 
the country. If they doubted the fact, 
let them appeal to the country, and they 
would suffer a most disastrous defeat. 
The many meetings which had recently 
been held proved this to demonstration. 
There would be an immense and over- 
whelming majority against their policy, 
which, he thought, would prove as dis- 
creditable to British honour as it was 
disastrous for British interests. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Orkney 
(Mr. Laing), in spite of the distinct and 
clear statement of the Home Secretary, 
had insinuated that the policy of the 
Government was a war policy. This 
Vote was asked, not for the purpose of 
war, but to place our armaments in a 
proper condition in case others should 
declare war against us, or make war 
on our interests. Looking to what had 
occurred recently, he thought if there 
was anything to blame in the policy of 
the Government, it was the recall of the 
Fleet. The Fleet had been sent to Con- 
stantinople, not to take part in the war, 
but to ensure the safety and honour of 
the numerous British subjects in Oon- 
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stantinople and its neighbourhood who 
trusted to the protection of England. 
He had been informed that there were 
over 30,000 British subjects in Constan- 
tinople and its neighbourhood, whose 
lives and honour would be at the mercy 
of the Russian Army and the Turkish 
insurrectionists if the Russians took pos- 
session of that capital. He did not blame 
the Grand Duke Nicholas for trying to 
crown a great campaign by entering the 
enemy’s capital ; but that was no reason 
why the Government should not take 
steps for the safety of British subjects. 
He could not believe, if the Russian 
Army did take possession of Constanti- 
nople, that they would fail to make such 
changes as would be extremely unsatis- 
factory to every other European Power. 
He suspected that in the Mosque of St. 
Sofia a Ze Deum would be sung for the 
Russian victories, and once the Russian 
flag was hoisted there it would cost this 
country more than these £6,000,000, 
and a vast quantity of blood, as well as 
treasure, to guard the entrance to the 
Black Sea and to protect the rights of 
England in the East. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was challenged to say 
what he would do with the £6,000,000. 
No doubt the House was dissatisfied at 
voting this money blindly. But would 
it be wise to declare to the enemy, if 
we had an enemy, what our weakness 
was? The object of warlike preparations 
was to defeat an enemy, and when 
Europe was armed to the teeth it was 
necessary for us to protect ourselves 
against all comers. At present there 
was scarcely a gun on our fortifications, 
though, thanks to the exertions of last 
year, both guns and carriages were 
ready. That was one thing to which 
the money might be applied. But there 
was another, although it might not be 
popular with the House. They did not 
yet know all the terms of peace. The 
Turkish Fleet was a large one, and let 
them suppose that one of the terms was 
that that Fleet should be handed over 
to Russia in part payment of the war 
indemnity. There would then be 17 of 
the finest ships afloat handed over in 
the Black Sea to a Power sufficiently 
great already. Would that be satisfac- 
tory? Would it not be a proper appli- 
cation of the money to pay it over to 
Turkey on condition that the Turkish 
Fleet should be transferred to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? 
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Government would consider that sugges- 
tion. He was surprised at the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Opposition ; for 
what occurred in 1870? In that year 
it was the duty of the Government then 
in office to come to this House and ask 
for £2,000,000 for the purpose of de- 
fence. There was no idea of going to 
war, and no one challenged them with 
that intention. Everyone supported them 
except the ‘‘ wise men” alluded to by 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson). What was the course 
taken by the present Prime Minister? 
Did he, through jealousy of his great 
antagonist, when the interests of the 
country were at stake, think it proper to 
offer a vexatious opposition? He would 
give the words used by Mr. Disraeli 
on that occasion, and he could wish that 
the noble Marquess the Leader of the 
es pee were present to hear them, 
and that by-and-by he would use lan- 
guage as patriotic and distinct. On the 
lst of August, 1870, Mr. Disraeli said— 


“T think the House will agree with me that, 
excellent as is the policy of neutrality, the policy 
of neutrality which cannot on the right occasion 
speak with authority to the belligerents is really 
a policy not entitled to respect. The first ob- 
ject of a policy of neutrality is, no doubt, to 
protect our fellow-subjects from the calamity of 
war. The second object of a policy of neutrality 
is to be able on the right occasion—on an occasion 
such as may be produced by the equal fortunes 
in the field of the belligerents, or by the over- 
whelming success of one of them, or by any one 
of a thousand accidents—to be able to counsel 
the belligerents and bring about the restoration 
of peace; because while you impress on the par- 
ties the importance of such a result, you show 
them at the same time that you have the power 
to enforce, if necessary, the adoption of the 
course you recommend. .... Let the Govern- 
ment of this country feel that the House of 
Commons, without respect to person or Party, 
is prepared to give them a hearty support.’”’— 
[3 Hansard, cciii. 1292-1293.] 


Those were the words of a statesman 
and a patriot, and an example which the 
Opposition would do well to follow. 

Mx. ERNEST NOEL said, the right 
hon. and gallant Admiral the Member 
for Stamford (Sir John Hay) had told 
them the Government asked for this 
Vote because it might be necessary to 
buy the Turkish Fleet. He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, before the 
close of the debate, would inform the 
House whether the Government had any 
such intention, for he did not think it 
likely they would entertain such a pro- 
pont: without consulting the House upon 
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the subject. The Home Secretary had 
told them there was no such thing as a 
war Party in the Cabinet, and that it was 
a “lying spirit” in the country which 
told them that there was; and yet the 
greater part of his speech was devoted 
to telling them how they ought to meet 
the insidious advances of Russia. A 
speech more in favour of war than that 
of the right hon. Gentleman could not 
be imagined. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a speech he made the other 
night, said he wished the Government to 
enter the Council Chamber of Europe 
backed by a united _— He believed 
there was not one hon. Gentleman in that 
House who did not agree with that senti- 
ment. For his own part, he wished to 
disclaim any desire to embarrass the Go- 
vernment, or in any way to prevent it 
entering on the Conference as the repre- 
sentative of a united and a free people. 
In the presence of foreign complica- 
tions, when the nation had to meet the 
other nations of Europe, there could be 
no graver fault than-for a Member ani- 
mated by any Party feeling to oprose 
the Government. The honour of Eng- 
land was as dear to hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on those (the Opposition) benches 
as to anyone sitting on those opposite ; 
and he trusted there was no one in that 
House so unworthy of the traditions of 
Great Britain as to be unwilling to’spend 
any money and any blood in defending 
her interests; but he did regret the ap- 
parent determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government to refrain from announcing 
any definite policy, and therefore to 
enter the Conference er by 
a united people. He gathered from 
the Home Secretary that they had no 
intention and no desire to unite this 
House; but that they intended to rely 
on their majority in the House, a majo- 
rity he would at once grant to be a large 
one. While the Government felt secure 
in the possession of a majority, which, 
however, had been obtained under far 
different circumstances, they were in- 
different to all the imputations of want 
of patriotism which were heaped on the 
Opposition for its appeals to Govern- 
ment to save the country from a disgrace- 
ful as it would be a disastrous war. The 
right hon. Gentleman would not tell 
them a word of what his policy was, and 
when they applied for information con- 
cerning it and the bases of peace, they 
were answered with hints so ambiguous 
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that they might mean anything or 
nothing. But he heard the right hon. 
Gentleman say it would be a mistake if 
we allowed Turkey to be dismembered. 
[The Cuancettor of the Excuraurr: I 
never said so.] He was delighted to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman repudiate 
such an idea; but what the House and 
the country wanted to know was, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government did or 
did not consider the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire, such as the first 
article of the proposed terms would 
effect, as a measure this nation was en- 
titled to resist by force of arms? The 
Home Secretary had omitted to state in 
the slightest degree what the Govern- 
ment considered it was entitled to de- 
mand when it should go into the anti- 
cipated Conference. All they had heard 
from him was simply this, that Russia 
was steadily advancing on Constanti- 
nople. The Porte had had 20 years 
breathing time, but had done absolutely 
nothing in the way of reform ; for liberty 
of any kind was unknown to its subject 
Christian populations. The House was 
asked for money to be used for the pur- 
pose, for anything they knew, of rivet- 
ting again the cruel fetters with which 
for centuries the Turk had bound the 
Christian peoples of Eastern Europe ; 
so that once more the Turkish flag would 
float over the city of cities on the Bos- 
phorus and over the towns and cities 
they had so long made desolate. He 
would never give a vote to embarrass the 
Government; but he trusted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
place before the House some more clear 
and satisfactory reasons for this Motion. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Long 
as I have been a Member, this is the 
first time in which I have taken part in 
a foreign debate. The question which 
I now ask myself is the one which has 
been so fairly stated by the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) —‘‘Has the conduct of the 
Government in the immediate past been 
such as to justify me in giving my con- 
fidence to it in the immediate future ?”’ 
My position, abstractedly speaking, as to 
this question is that of one who considers 
that the interests of humanity, of re- 
ligion, of Christianity, ought to stand 
before all Party considerations whatso- 
ever; who regards honour as paramount, 
and who believes that the secret of 
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among the nations lies in her holding 
to the principle of sound diplomacy— 
namely, courteous and pacific distrust 
all round—of France, of Austria, of Rus- 
sia, or, it may be, of America; coupled 
with prudent readiness to co-operate 
with whatever other State owns a similar 
distrust — the motive power being all 
along zeal for the national welfare. I 
claim now to address you as one who 
never felt any love for Turkey, and never 
was moved by special dread or special 
admiration of Russia; but one who has 
above all things felt that a Christian 
nation ought not to compass the pursuit 
of its own interests under the cloak of 
simulated zeal for the welfare of 
Christendom. With these convictions, 
I now ask myself, before I dare to vote, 
whether the Government has approved 
itself a traitor to the cause of peace 
and a recreant to Christianity? That is 
the question that has been very recklessly 
tossed upon the floor of England, and 
which has this very day been debated—as 
those who look at the evening papers 
may see—at an influential meeting of 
ministers of the Gospel held in some 
room in the more eastern part of London. 
I denounce the Ultramontane arrogance 
which dares to bind those who feel for the 
cause of Christianity only to show their 
feeling in one prescribed way. Those who 
would not, in face of the intricate compli- 
cations of this most wretched war, abso- 
lutely shut their eyes to all but the one 
patented class of considerations, have been 
taunted as enemies of philanthropy, ob- 
structives to civilization, and recreants 
from the faith. Really, some men are 
so unimaginative, that because they 
lament, as all right-minded persons must 
do, that blackest epoch in the chronicle of 
the world, when some four, or rather five 
hundred years back, the dissensions, the 
selfishness, the crimes, and sins of Chris- 
tian Europe opened the door of its 
fairest Provinces in theSouth-east to the 
barbaric hordes of Turkish invaders, 
they can therefore only compass one 
narrow solution of the far-reaching ques- 
tion, and one skin-deep remedy for the 
malignant disease. They may have minds 
toapprehend Constantinople as the head- 
quarters of a Russian Pro-Consul, but 
they cannot forecastin some coming time 
Constantinople as the regenerated seat of 
a free and independent Christian State. 
This is my hope, and this my dream—a 
day-dream perhaps—but a dream surely 
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of good omen, and not to be lightly put 
on one side. If it points to a policy 
which is in any degree worthy to be 
pursued, it will not be reached by way 
of gushing and impulsive philanthropy. 
I do not, above all things, believe that 
this or any good result can be attained 
by that monotonous and senseless vitu- 
peration of the Government on every 
occasion which has characterized so 
many recent speeches in many places, 
and of which the upshot is to land its 
authors on the dilemma of either accusing 
the Government of want of common 
sense or else of common honesty. We 
have had an instance of that form of 
argument to-night. The Home Secretary 
may rise and say, as he has done—‘‘ It 
shall not be war, itshall be peace ;” yet 
this does not prevent other hon. Members 
from getting up, and arguing that when 
the Minister names peace he means war. 
When I see a pertinacious policy of 
never taking things for the best, of 
always hunting up small discrepancies, 
and dwelling upon any rhetorical phrase, 
or epigrammatic, or obscure, or mys- 
tical sentence that may be uttered by 
some accomplished orator, treasuring 
such sayings up and repeating them, 
regardless of changed circumstances ; 
while manly speeches like that of the 
Home Secretary to-night, and that with 
which he re-assured the country last Ses- 
sion, are put on one side as if they were 
not intended to bear a meaning, I confess 
that I am indignant at the invincible pre- 
judice and unfairness of the proceeding. 
Iwill borrow an illustration from another 
question, which, perhaps, next to the 
Eastern Question most exercises our 
minds. People of my way of thinking 
have often expressed surprise, if not 
disgust, at the sentiments which have 
fallen from holy mouths, and have con- 
tended that being a Dissenter should 
notinvolve being a charterted libertine in 
speech, and the answer has regularly been 
—‘ You make a great mistake when you 
charge the Dissenters with this or that 
offensive remark; it is not the Dissenters, 
but the ‘ political Dissenters’ who have 
said it, and you must not believe that 
these are the same as the Dissenters. 
The Dissenters pure and simple are 
humble - minded, simple, unworldly 
men.” Well, I follow that cue, and I 
say that there are two Parties now— 
there is the “peace Party,’’ and there is 
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myself, a Member of the peace Party. I 
believe the policy of that Party to be to 
seek peace, and to ensure it by all the 
legitimate methods of a wide statesman- 
ship, and I believe the Chiefs of that 
Party to be the present Cabinet. I 
believe, on the contrary, that the aim of 
the political peace party is to put the 
sacred name of peace forward as a 
stalking-horse in order to turn the Tory 
Government out. As a peace man I op- 
pose the political peace Policy. Have 
we not seen within the last few days the 
climax of that policy, when a statesman, 
whose eloquence and long-proved ser- 
vices to the nation have endeared him 
to this House and the country, and 
whose name will live in history, fore- 
stalling, in a fierce attack upon the Go- 
vernment, the speech that should have 
been made here, revelling in words 
which proved his intention of shaking 
off the salutary restraints which go- 
vern the form of our debates, and 
boastfully claiming to be an agita- 
tor? From the agitator, into which 
he then dropped, I appeal to the states- 
man whom we have so long known, and 
I protest against the trick of interposing 
such smoky lenses between the clear 
question and the genuine judgment of 
the nation. In making this protest, 
above all, I appeal to the place where 
that speech was delivered. The charge 
against us, as I may premise, is that we 
are too scrupulous of musty Treaties; 
and now that the Turk has shown him- 
self—as I believe, and as I dare to say 
in any assembly, he is—utterly unworthy 
of the position into which the lamentable 
mischancesof nearly 500 yearshave foisted 
him in Europe; now that the continuous 
misgovernment of his subjects, and the 
prevalence of those ineffable abomina- 
tions which stamp his social and political 
life—hitherto familiar to students, but 
neglected by the generality—have flashed 
upon the popular imagination, never to 
be effaced, the charge against us, as far 
as I can make out, is that having been 
fully awakened to the real state of 
things, we yet feel as men of honour 
that there are Treaties, there are en- 
gagements, there are promises made— 
not to the Turk merely, but to collective 
Europe—which must be kept between 
man and man, even if one man may be 
a Christian and the other may be a 
Turk! That is the sum total of the 
charge against us—that is the bill of 
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indictment which Liberal rhetoric brings 
against the Tory Party. But what are 
the time and place of this arraignment? 
The place and the time is the canoni- 
zation, last night, of the new patron Saint 
of the Liberal Party. From the temple 
in which Saint Palmerston was canonized 
does that voice come. The high priest 
of the new worship it is who warns us 
that the slightest imputation of uphold- 
ing the Ottoman Empire for selfish Eng- 
lish purposes, the slightest imputation 
of thwarting or resisting Russian aggres- 
sion for selfish English interests, is the 
unpardonable sin. And that in the 
name of Palmerston! That was the 
sermon preached on the occasion when 
all the great Chiefs of the Liberal 
Party were assembled together to do 
honour to the great memory of Palmer- 
ston! Whatever other merits they may 
have, that of a long memory, at least, 
cannot be attributed to the guides and 
mentors of Liberalism. Is it their 
charge against us that we uphold the 
Turkish Empire as Palmerston did? 
They cannot urge that. Is the charge 
against us that we are defiant towards 
Russia, even as Palmerston was? They 
have not the face to say that. All they 
can say is that we have been rather slow 
in having our eyes opened to learn the 
lesson of Turkish vice and imbecility. We 
may be rather slow ; but you should not 
be hard upon us, for has not your own 
philosopher told us that we are the 
‘‘stupid Party?” So, if we arethe ‘‘stupid 
Party,” is it not very much to our credit 
that we have learned so much as we have, 
and in so short a time? These things 
may be very well to laugh at; but they 
show a state of feeling which is really 
much too critical for trifling. It is a time 
when Englishmen ought to be united 
together as one man in the great neces- 
sity of guiding Europe, as a whole, in the 
arduous struggle of keeping peace; and, 
while not forgetting justice, of promoting 
salutary reforms and spreading Christian 
civilization in Turkey, yet not doing it 
rudely, brutally, or in contradiction of 
national faith. At such a time every 
little slip, every little vacillation, it may 
be, of the Ministry—and Ministers are 
but men, and they would be more than 
men if they did not vacillate occasionally 
in such troublous times—is garnered 
and treasured up with a bitter delight in 
finding fault, a fussy and malicious 
ingenuity, which must greatly weaken 
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the influence of England. What will be 
the result of your policy? I trust the 
division after this debate will give the 
Government such a majority that it may 
proceed—armiger —strong, and girded 
with those weapons of defence which 
mark a State occasion, into the Con- 
ference. If the division leaves them 
barely victorious, or even in a small 
mirority, where do we stand? LEither 
they go to the Conference weak and they 
are not listened to, or the Government 
will go out and youcome in. Do you 
think that you will have secured the 
confidence and support of the Oon- 
servative Party in England for that 
policy which you may then propose ; and 
if you have not secured it, will you go as 
a united people to claim any hearing or 
enforce any respect? Do you believe 
that you can so completely change 
the feeling of the people, or so com- 
pletely reverse the verdict of the General 
Election in 1874, that you will have the 
strength to represent England as aunited 
nation in the great Congress of European 
nations? Your policy is simply that, in 
your hurry to prove the Government in- 
competent, and place yourselves in the 
empty saddle, you dare play fast and loose 
with the credit and the power of the 
nation, not only in this House, but in the 
much more important Senatus of Europe. 
We may there be found to be impotent, 
and purposely ; but if so, I say that it is 
this agitation, this unprincipled agita- 
tion—| ‘‘ No, no !’’}—I repeat my words, 
for I am not accustomed to deal in 
ambiguous phrases—this unprincipled 
and unpatriotic agitation which will be 
to blame for this miscarriage. Why is 
it that you have brought your political 
peace Party into this state of bellicose 
irritation? It comes of your ambiguous 
and deceptive use of language. You 
are always producing a lot of truisms, 
all excessively true in themselves, all 
untrue as shuffled about and substituted 
for each other. At one time you say— 
‘‘Men of peace, war is hateful;” so it 
is. Another time you say—‘‘Men of 
peace, an unjust war is hateful ;”’ so it is. 
And another time you say—‘‘ Men of 
peace, war in favour of anti-Christianity, 
and against Christianity, is hateful ;” 
so it is. Thus, you have these three 
distinct formulas—all true in different 
relations—and you are always ready to 
darken debate by substituting one for 
the other; and the glamour of your 
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confusion has dazed the popular sight. 
Then you throw into the scale your 
theories about British interests. There 
was a time when the imputation of 
caring for British interests would not 
have been cast in the teeth of public 
men in any public assembly as if it were a 
very great crime. At present it is 
dangerous to talk of British interests— 
the constant care of every former British 
Minister—of Pitt, of Fox, of Peel, of 
Palmerston, of Clarendon — without 
this odious charge of selfishness being 
ready on the tongue of the glib orator. 
“Qh,” it is said, ‘‘if you say this, and 
don’t say that, you will encourage the 
Turk in his mad resistance ; and, thanks 
to you, so much bloodshed and suffering 
will take place.” Well, if that is the 
case, it would be truly deplorable, 
and no one would deplore it more 
than I. No 12 men would deplore 
it more than the 12 men in whose 
hands the destinies of this country are 
at present placed. But, as we have 
heard the Leader of this House and the 
Home Secretary assert, that never by 
word uttered in despatch, or by word of 
mouth, has any reasonable encourage- 
ment been given to the Turk to hold 
out. That has been said, but you will 
not believe it. You say the Ministry 
have not the honesty or capacity to 
frame a statement. in plain English 
which carries its own meaning with it. 
You cannot get out of that. As to 
these men, you argue, whose utterances 
to a fairly average Christian people 
might possibly carry a plain meaning, 
they have not conveyed it to the Turk. 
The Turk, as you all know, for you are 
never tired of hammering on that strain, 
is very stupid. He is very prejudiced, 
very ignorant, and very fanatical ; and, 
at the same time, he has a considerable 
amount of hard, brutal courage. Well, 
with this most unmanageable savage, 
with his superficial varnish of external 
civilization, how are you so to adjust 
your utterances, what new language are 
you to discover, so that his stupidity shall 
just take in your meaning — nothing 
more and nothing less. How are you to 
phrase your despatches so as to be in- 
telligible and convincing to the Turk, 
and yet neither enigmatic nor offensive 
to Christendom? Mind, I am taking 
the Turk at your own cag, MO te and 
it isno answer to say because he is a 
Turk and is very stupid, you must deal 
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with him as you deal with no other 
people. I have shown the impossibility 
of complying with such an instruction. 
Can the Government have its separate 
voice for every nation, inaudible else- 
where? Can you set up any series of 
telephones, with one end in London, and 
the others at each of the European 
capitals? Every despatch which you 
publish, sent to any other capital, is 
read at Constantinople; and every de- 
spatch to Constantinople is, under the 
same circumstances, the property of all 
the capitals. So to assert that, in con- 
descension to the savage prejudice and 
the unmanageable stupidity of the 
Turk, the language you use to him 
must not be the common phraseology 
of all European Foreign Offices, is to 
bring diplomacy and government to a 
dead-lock. I must apologize to the 
House for having kept it so long with 
the views of an independent Member ; 
but, convinced as I am, that many 
excellent thinking people throughout 
the country have been led very much 
astray by the reckless assertions or 
the astute misrepresentations made by 
self-appointed teachers, I feel that it is 
a duty to explain to them the reason of 
my vote. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, 
the question before the House is not by 
any means a newone. It is one which, 
as we have found and shall find, will 
allow room for great latitude of speech; 
and I think that, before this debate 
closes, it is quite likely that much more 
may be said than has been said, and 
that it will fill more than one large vo- 
lume. But, notwithstanding this, I think 
the question, as it is placed before us in 
the Amendment which has been moved, 
is brought really into a small compass, 
and it probably will be more convenient 
to the House, and much more pleasant 
to myself, that I should confine myself 
within this small compass, and not 
ramble over the whole of the Eastern 
Question, as we have been considering 
it for months past. Unless ramours— 
which are unhappy and much to be re- 
gretted—are true, I suppose we may 
consider that this calamitous war is now 
near its conclusion, and that, as has 
happened at the end of every war, con- 
ditions of peace will have to be discussed. 
Now, I have no intention at all to-night 
of making any Party attack upon the Go- 
vernment. I know not that any successful 
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attack could be made if we were minded, 
according to the view of the last speaker, 
merely to turn out the Government 
and to put ourselves in. I doubt very 
much whether any such event is at pre- 
sent possible, or is likely soon to be pos- 
sible. Still, without attacking the Go- 
vernment, I think one may be at liberty 
to say—and I suspect they will admit 
there is truth in it—that during the 
course of these transactions they have 
shown on several occasions a good deal 
of indecision of conduct, and that they 
have made not a few considerable blun- 
ders. I know they say—for we have 
heard it to-night from the Home Secre- 
tary—that we have charged them—I 
suppose he will say falsely, because he 
says there has been a “lying spirit” 
among us—with speaking with or in two 
voices to the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows perfectly well that he 
has been one of the voices, and that he 
has very often been quoted in favour of 
a policy not hostile to the general views 
of this side of the House. And if there 
have not been two voices, how comes it 
that in every portion of the Kingdom 
there has been a fixed belief—not be- 
cause any of us told them that it was 
so, but because men read your speeches 
as well as ourselves, and they came to 
the inevitable conclusion—that there 
were two voices speaking in the Cabi- 
net ? Do you mean to say, in the face 
of this Assembly, that the speeches at 
Aylesbury and the Guildhall were the 
same as the speeches of Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Carnarvon—the same as the 
speeches of Lord Derby? You know 
that if you said that, you would say 
what was not true; and that which we 
know to be the fact in respect of these 
speeches is known to all the readers— 
counted by millions now, happily—in 
the United Kingdom who have read 
these speeches in the newspapers. But 
still I do not expect—and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may give me credit 
for this, because I have had very little 
experience myself—I do not expect that 
Ministers are to pursue a career for four 
or five years without being guilty of in- 
decision and without making blunders. 
The Government that preceded the 
Gentlemen opposite made a good many 
blunders; but they were small in com- 
arison with yours. I dare say those 
flundess account in some degree for the 
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bench instead of upon that. But, ad- 
mitting—as we must all admit—thatGo- 
vernments are guilty of indecision and 
make blunders, still I think it is a matter 
on which we may congratulate ourselves 
that in the difficult position in which we 
have found ourselves during the last 
two years—and especially during the 
last 12 months—the Government has 
actually abstained from plunging the 
country into war. I gather from this 
that the experience of 1854-1856 has not 
been lost. It has not been lost upon the 
anne of the three Kingdoms; it has not 

een lost upon Parliament; it has not 
been lost upon those who now occupy 
the position of Ministers of the Crown. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, indiscreet 
speeches, and some acts that may be 
called in question, war has been avoided. 
There has not been a single ship that I 
know of that has been added to the Navy 
in consequence of these events, and no 
troops have been added to the number of 
the land forces. And I will admit further 
on behalf of the Government, that, not- 
withstanding the indiscretions of which I 
have spoken, I will accept the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and say that I believe the Cabinet, as a 
whole, has not been only willing to pre- 
serve peace, but that it has been anxious 
above all things that this country should 
escape war. There is some credit to be 
allowed to Gentlemen opposite—I mean 
those that are in office, for that. They 
have had much provocation from some 
of their supporters in this House, and 
still more from those who profess to 
speak for them and to them in the 
Press. It is something that they have 
not been involved in what I may call 
the raving lunacy of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette, and, if I may be excused the 
alliteration, the delirium tremens of The 
Daily Telegraph. Coming to the question 
directly before the House, I say it is 
strange that when the war is over, or 
nearly over; that when peace is in view, 
and, as we think, almost within our 
grasp ; when men in this country are 
breathing more freely, and when 
England and Europe are glad—I say 
it does appear to me strange beyond all 
example, that at this precise moment 
the very first positive menace of warlike 
one should be offered by the 

overnment to the adoption of this 
House. What is our position with 
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regard to this question of forces? 
Millions are voted in this House from 
Session to Session, and few men know 
how much is voted; but in the last Session 
of Parliament, within the last 12 months, 
a sum of not less than £26,000,000 
sterling was voted for military and naval 
expenses. £26,000,000 sterling! When 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel were in office in the year 
1835—a little more than 40 years ago— 
the whole expenditure of the Army and 
Navy, I believe, was only about 
£11,000,000. This year it amounts— 
and it has amounted for several years 

ast—to £25,000,000 or £26,000,000. 

should say it was not unreasonable for 
me to assert to the House that that 
seems enough. If we are not intending 
war, if war is not probable, if no nation 
is attempting to invade or molest us, war 
being now impossible, surely a Vote of 
£26,000,000 in a year is enough for this 
civilized and Christian country in this 
Christian age. And we are told—with 
a repetition of phrase that I am sorry 
to say looks as if the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department was not quite 
sure that we could credit it—that there 
is not the smallest intention of war on 
the part of theGovernment. The war is 
near its end; it would be madness to 
endeavour to prolong it; but why should 
it be now promulgated to all Europe that 
England is at last preparing to draw 
her sword, it may be—though I hope it 
is not—to throw it into the scale at the 
precise moment when the warring 
nations are returning their swords to 
their scabbards? No, itis not to go into 
war; that would be sheer madness. If 
the Government had intended war on 
behalf of Turkey, of course they would 
have joined in the struggle when the 
Turk had 300,000 or 400,000 men in the 
field ; but now, when all or nearly all his 
armies are destroyed, or captured, orscat- 
tered, it would be an act, not of wicked- 
ness only, but of lunacy unmistakeable, 
to think of entering upon a struggle 
with Russia, with an Ally vanquished, 
humbled, prostrate, asouronly Ally would 
be—that is, the Sultan of Turkey. But 
the proposition is—and I should have 
thought it an incredible one before I 
read it—that, —— that certain nego- 
tiations are expected, we ought to make 
ourselves, by sea and land, more power- 
ful than we are at present, in order that 
the terms of peace may not be injurious 
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to us; but may, I presume, also be made 
as beneficial as possible to the Sultan of 
Turkey and to his Government. It is 
generally understood, I believe, that the 
parties to a warare, and ought to be, the 
arties to fix the terms of peace. When 
nce and Sardinia were at war with 
Austria the terms of peace were fixed by 
them. Europe did not interfere. Lom- 
bardy was annexed to Sardinia, and by 
arrangement between the Emperor of 
the French and the King of Sardinia— 
the Monarch who the other day de- 
scended from his throne to the tomb— 
Savoy and Nice were annexed to France. 
But at that time Lord John’ Russell, 
then Foreign Secretary, was represented 
as going to all the Courts of Kurope— 
excepting, of course, those of France and 
Sardinia—entreating the Powers to join 
him to prevent any transfer of Savoy 
and Nice from one Power to another. 
The Powers paid no attention to him. 
Lord John Russell was obliged to go 
back to the Foreign Office. The arrange- 
ment was made, and Europe, so far as I 
know, had no reason to regret. What 
happened, again, when France and Ger- 
many went to war seven years ago? 
Then we had—I believe all Europe had 
—aconsiderable ground ofcomplaint, and 
that was that at the conclusion of the war 
certain Provinces were taken from France 
and annexed to Germany. I do not say 
that France had any just ground of com- 
plaint; because if she had conquered Ger- 
many and captured Berlin, she would 
have taken Provinces from Germany and 
carried the boundaries of her territories 
to, or perhaps beyond, the Rhine. But 
all Europe had a right to complain be- 
cause Germany insisted upon terms of 
peace which left a burning resentment 
in the mind of the French nation which 
may—I hope it will not—probably lead 
to desolating wars in the future. At 
that time Europe might havecomplained, 
might have had a Congress, and might 
have insisted upon other terms ; but she 
did not do it. She allowed the belli- 
gerents to make their ownterms of peace. 
On this point I wish to call the attention 
of the House to a curious paragraph in 
a work of great interest which I have 
lately read—I mean a volume of the 
work which Her Majesty the Queen has 
ep rae Mr. Theodore Martin to pub- 
ish for the instruction and the advantage 
of the people—and than which I have 
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greater interest. In that book there is a 
paragraph which refers to the then ap- 
proaching Conference at Paris, held for 
the purpose of settling the terms of 
ace at the end of the Crimean War. 
he King of Prussia wished very much 
that he should have a delegate at that 
Conference; and the Prince Consort, I 
think in writing to the King of Bel- 
gium, his uncle, said, in effect, that it 
would be a mischievous principle, and 
at the same time setting a bad pre- 
cedent, to allow any Power or any 
erson to be represented at the Con- 
erence, or to take part in the game, 
who had not laid down his stake. He 
therefore objected strongly—though his 
objection was not persisted in—that 
Prussia should come to the Conference 
at Paris. I merely mention these things 
for the purpose of showing that, in the 
main, it is historically true that in late 
years in our own experience the parties 
to a war have been permitted to arrange 
their own differences in their own man- 
ner, and to fix such terms of peace as 
suit them both—of course always allow- 
ing that any other Power, if anything is 
done which is adverse to its interests, 
or which is in molestation of its terri- 
tory, has a right to complain, and if it 
thinks its case grievous enough, I pre- 
sume it has a right to declare war. I 
am not about to argue that there is any 
impropriety in the sitting of a European 
Council or Conference, or in this coun- 
try taking any share in that Conference. 
It seems to me quite probable—and I 
have no objection to it—that there are 
points in the settlement of the now- 
terminating war on which it is neces- 
sary for the good of Europe in future, 
for the good of Russia, and for the good 
of Turkey, that the Powers of Europe 
should consult, and settle that which 
seems most likely to produce a just and 
durable peace. But then comes the 
question, which will be much canvassed 
both in this House and out of it—I 
mean the question of what are, or are 
to be, the terms of peace which are 
exciting so much agitation. [An hon. 
Memser: That is what we want to 
know.] Yes; you want to know. If 
you do not know, it was not necessary 
to go into such an elaborate description 
of them, and to say so much against 
them? If you do know them, then 
they are subjects for our consideration. 
We know this, at any rate, I think 
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sufficiently well to take it into our 
view, that one of the main points con- 
nected with the Treaty must be to some 
extent to liberate the Christian, and I 
think also to liberate the Moslem, popu- 
lation of what are called the Christian 
Provinces of Turkey in Europe. Does 
any man in this House—does the hon. 
Gentleman who has spoken about = 
paring for war—I should like to ask him 
and any hon. Gentlemen who agree with 
him, if there can be any; I should like 
to ask them whether they would be will- 
ing that this war should close and a 
Treaty of peace should be made, and 
that the condition of the population 
of the Ohristian Provinces of Turkey 
should remain exactly what it was before 
the war? No, surely not. Why did 
you send one of your ablest Ministers to 
Constantinople to meet in Conference 
Representatives from other Powers but 
for the very purpose that something 
might be done to liberate from Turkish 
tyranny and oppression the Christian 
population of those Provinces? What 
was it that excited the whole of-Great 
Britain—and I hope it excited, to some 
extent also, the mind of Ireland—about 
18 months ago? Why, surely it was 
the condition of this population ; and if 
there ever was one thing in this world 
on which the people of this country had 
made up its mind, it was that as far as 
their influence went the Christian popu- 
lation of those Provinces should be as 
speedily as possible delivered from the 
tyranny under which they groaned. It 
is that very wish which has sustained 
the interest of the people of England in 
this great question from that hour to 
this; and what the people believe fur- 
ther is this—that the more persons are 
free, and the more entirely they are 
free, the better will it be, of course, for 
the population of those Provinces; the 
better will it be for all the regions in 
that part of Europe, and the better forall 
of us; because the more remote will be 
the chance of any future war connected 
with that portion of the globe. You 
had a war in 1856. If, at the conclu- 
sion of that war, the terms of peace had 
been wider and better—if the Christian 
eee of those Provinces had then 
een saved—the war which has been 
waged for the last nine months would, 
in all human probability, have been un- 
necessary, and would have been avoided. 
I could not help the other night, in 
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listening to the speech of the Chancellor 
of dos Iocthoguen: lamenting the tone in 
which he referred to this question. He 
spoke of it as if it were one in which the 
interests of England were adverse to the 
feelings of those populations. [‘‘ No, 
no!”} The right hon. Gentleman 
denies that his language was open to 
that construction. But what he lamented 
was, not that a few of the Bulgarians 
were to be free, but that so many were 
to be free. If he did not say that, the 
English language is something that I 
have yet tolearn. He told us that if ‘‘ the 
new Bulgaria were to be formed, it 
would be like a line drawn down this 
side of England and that side of Eng- 
land.’? ‘Well, so much the worse for his 
case, or for the case of the Turks, if it be 
necessary to take so large a slice out of 
Turkey. But I say that for England by 
its influence to bring about a peace 
which would liberate a portion of the 
population, and condemn another por- 
tion to perpetual wrong, that would be 
a policy which the Government dare not 
openly defend in this House, and which 
the people of England would never, in 
my opinion, consent to. While I am on 
this point I will make another observa- 
tion. I say that the tone and manner 
and language of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the other night on this subject was 
not, in my opinion, such as was quite 
worthy of an English Minister. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” | Yes, I have observed thet Eng- 
lish Ministers, for a very long time past, 
have generally in their speeches in this 
House expressed sympathy with the 
suffering, and an expectation and a hope 
that freedom might * extended to those 
who were oppressed and enslaved. [An 
hon. Memper: Poland.] That is per- 
fectly true with regard to Poland. 
When I was a boy, everybody in Eng- 
land, as far as I can remember hearing 
or reading, lamented the calamities 
which had befallen Poland. Lines come 
to my mind which have rested there 
from that time to the present moment. 
They refer to a battle-field— 


‘‘ Where Poland sees her gallant sons 
Her first, her best, her bravest ones, 
On the cold earth all gory lie, 

For Poland breathe a prayer and die.” 


Sir, surely I am saying nothing offen- 
sive to the character of anyone when I 
say that we expect from every English 





statesman—I hope we may expect it if he 
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belongs to the Party opposite, and I am 
sure we shall never miss it if he belongs 
to this Party—that in his speeches in 
this House and in his statesmanship he 
shall have regard to the sufferings of the 
a, gy be they black or be they 
white, in every region of the globe. I 
say that to-night the speech of the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment partook of the same fault. Most 
of the Members now present heard his 
speech—a speech which will not give the 
satisfaction of the one delivered last 
Session. Throughout the whole of the 
description which the _—_ hon. Gentle- 
man gave of the difficulties and delays 
attending the negotiations he was con- 
tinually, with dramatic action, convey- 
ing the impression to the House that 
somebody was amusing the Turkish 
Delegates and Commissioners, while the 
armies of the Ozar were marching on to 
the accomplishment of something which 
we had reason to believe might possibly 
not be within the intentions of the Rus- 
sian Government. We are even told 
that these unfortunate Turkish Commis- 
sioners are scarcely to be found. They 
can telegraph to their wives in Constan- 
tinople—that seems to be a government 
that they comprehend; but we have the 
information—I am not sure that it does 
not come from the English Ambassador 
at Constantinople—that although the 
Government there has telegraphed to 
them several times during the last few 
days, they not only can get no answer 
from them with regard to the progress of 
the negotiations, but not even an answer 
as to whether they are still in existence. 
And to say, without knowing more than 
that, that the Russians are delaying the 
negotiations for puso that they will 
not avow, is, 1 think, that which a 
Minister of this country is not wise in 
saying of a Sovereign and a Government 
which the Queen in her Speech from the 
Throne described as a friendly Ally, 
Now, Sir, no man in this country la- 
ments more than I do, or has grieved 
more than I have, over the lamentable 
calamities and bloodshed of this war. I 
know not that they are greater than 
those that have happened in other wars ; 
but now we have from day to day, 
through the wonderful omnipresence of 
the Press, almost every transaction per- 
formed, as it were, before our eyes. But 
whatever be those calamities, however 
great this suffering, however much this 
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bloodshed, however much the cry of 
agony has gone up to Heaven during 
these last months from those en- 
sanguined fields, let us not reject, if it 
is offered to us, whatever compensa- 
tion can possibly be given to the people 
who have endured or survived these suf- 
ferings. I should say that the more ter- 
rible has been the cost of the war, the 
more our hearts have been stirred by lis- 
tening to those details, the more we should 
rejoice if by the power and statesman- 
ship of Russia, by the consent of the 
Powers of Europe, a larger and larger 
area of European territory be included 
in that great salvation from Turkish rule. 
Well, I venture to hope—and in express- 
ing the hope to the House and to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, I speak the mind of 
the people of England, of Scotland, 
and f might appeal to hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland whether I do not speak the 
mind of the people of Ireland also—that 
if the £6,000,000 be granted by the 
House they may not be used to strengthen 
the hands of the Government to hinder 
or lessen the freedom which is intended 
to be bestowed upon certain Provinces 
of the Turkish Empire. For if it were so 
used, what would be the political result ? 
It would teach them all for ever, so long 
as that page of history was read by the 
children of those Provinces, to nourish, 
not a hatred only, but a contempt for 
free England, and throw them more and 
more into the arms of Russia, whom you 
so much suspect. Then as to another 
branch of this question of the terms. It 
is one which refers to territory and 
indemnity. I say nothing about terri- 
tory. I believe it is generally under- 
stood that there is no proposal, nor likely 
to be one, to take any territory in Europe 
and put it under the dominion of the 
Russian Ozar. With regard to Asia, I 
will say nothing except this—that we 
have no special interest in that quarter. 

“Qh!” | Well, if we have, all I know 
is that it has been forgotten by the 
Ministers who have made speeches and 
written despatches. There is one point 
as to the indemnity which is a matter, I 
think, of importance—of course, of great 
importance to Turkey, and of some im- 
portance to Russia. If the indemnity 
insisted on by Russia be very large—and 
it need not be very large in figures to be 
very large in burden to a eountry pros- 
trate as Turkey is—it would be a great 
hardship to the people of Turkey, and 
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would prevent, or might prevent, any 
restoration of even the poor prosperity 
that has heretofore existed in that 
country. If I were the Delegate or 
Commissioner from this country to the 
Council—if there be a Council—I should 
strongly urge upon the Russian Govern- 
ment that the penalty, or indemnity, 
should be one of extreme moderation. I 
think that is a point that might be urged; 
because all Europe is interested in the 
restoration of the prosperity of the people 
who have suffered so much during the 
war. I will only refer to one other 
question, and it is one which has been 
constantly discussed—namely, that relat- 
ing to the Straits. Now really, when 
so much has been said—and as I think 
ungenerously said—with regard to what 
Russia has done in this matter, the 
House will permit me to read a Paper 
which was laid before. us this evening, 
but which has not yet been circulated. 
It is a telegraphic despatch from Lord 
Augustus Loftus to Lord Derby, dated 
St. Petersburg, January 30. hes 
AssHETon Cross : I read the entire of it. 


Perhaps hon. Gentlemen opposite woul 
like to hear itagain. He says— 


“In reply to my inquiry, Prince Gortchakoff 
stated this morning that the last article of the 
ce conditions communicated by Count 
chouvaloff, referring to the ulterior understand- 
ing with regard to the Straits, was vague and 
unnecessary. He said he had no objection to 
suppress it altogether. He denied that it re- 
ferred to an understanding between Russia and 
Turkey alone, and he authorised me to state 
most categorically to your Lordship that Russia 
considered the question of the Straits as a 
European question that could only be settled in 
concert with the European Powers.” 


There is here, also, another confirmation 
of the same thing ; and therefore I think 
it would be desirable in any hon. Gentle- 
man opposite who speaks in the debate 
not to allude to that particular point. It 
is one which may well be taken into 
consideration at the Conference to be 
held. Europe has some interest in this 
matter. Russia and Turkey have much 
the same interest in it. All are interested 
in the freedom of the Straits to ships of 
commerce; and we owe it to Russia that 
the Straits, having been closed to 
Russian ships for 300 years, were opened 
to commercial ships of all the world only 
about a century ago. Russia is now in 
a very different position from what she 
was in then. She is in possession of, I 
suppose, nearly half the shores of the 
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Black Sea. She has ports there, and I 
think at least one naval arsenal. How 
is she circumstanced at the other ex- 
tremity of her Empire? Her capital is 
on the Baltic, and the Baltic is closed 
half the year by frost, while the Straits 
are always closed to her ships of war. I 
put it to any hon. Gentleman opposite, I 
put it to the very patriotic sailor Member 
who has given Notice of an Amendment 
(Captain Pim)—[‘‘Oh!”’]—well, hon. 
Gentlemen cannot say that that is an 
offensive term to use of one who 
is so fond of the Service as the hon. 
Member is—but I ask him or anyone 
else holding his opinions whether hethinks 
it just, or endurable, or possible, that 
a nation of 80,000,000 of people can 
be ae emg continually to this enclosed 
or isolated state, shut out from the 
North Sea by frost half of the year, and 
shut out from the Mediterranean, and, 
therefore, from all other seas—not be- 
cause they wish it ; not, I believe, because 
Turkey wishes it ; not because the other 
Powers of Europe, I suspect, wish it; 
but mainly because this country wishes 
it? What a condition it is, that if a 
Russian vessel homeward bound arrives 
in Europe at a time of frost, she cannot 
enter the Baltic; and if she comes to the 
Mediterranean, she is not allowed to pass 
the Straits and go to any Russian port 
in the Black Sea. That is not the state 
of things that England, and Englishmen, 
and English sailors, and English patriots 
would be willing to consent to. I say 
there is great injustice and great offence 
to the Russian nation in this exclusion ; 
but it is a fair and reasonable and proper 
question for the consideration of the 
Powers assembled in Conference. I have 
no doubt the Conference will do justice 
in the case, and I believe the English 
Government, when the question is fairly 
discussed, and a proper arrangement 
made, will find it their duty, and not 
contrary to their interests, to consent to 
such a change as may berequired. You 
know that France has Cherbourg in the 
Channel, and Toulon in the Mediter- 
ranean. Italy, too, hasa Fleet. Turkey 
may hesitate, but what if Turkey should 
consent? We have asserted the right 
of Turkey to close the Straits, because 
she owns the territory on either side. I 
doubt very much whether that be a right 
she could fairly assert. She could much 
more fairly assert a right to shut you 
out of the Suez Canal, That Canal has 
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been built by the labour of her subjects 
and paid for to a considerable extent by 
the money of her vassal Governor of 
Egypt, and she has far more right— 
though a right she never would attempt 
to exercise—to prohibit us or aakede 
else from passing through the Canal on 
the way to India—I am speaking of 
ships of war—than she has to say that 
ships of war shall not pass through the 
ee and the Dardanelles. It 
might be so arranged that not more 
than one, or two, or three ships should 
ever be between the two seas at the same 
time. Notice might be given that a ship 
has passed out into the Mediterranean 
before another ship enters the Straits. 
You have the block system on your 
railways—why not have the block system 
in the Straits? The difficulty would then 
be at an end; and I believe hereafter 
that the whole difficulty of the Eastern 
Question as regards this country politi- 
cally would be at an end also. ell, 
then, my view is that there is nothing 
in those terms to excite or to alarm us. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite, I am sure, 
taking them individually, would say that 
they are just as much for peace as I am. 
They know that peace is the great in- 
terest of every country. They do not 


wish out of a mean, and it may be in 
some casesanignorant, jealousy of Russia 


to do injustice to Russia. They do not 
wish to support perpetually the grinding 
and odious tyranny which they know has 
been exercised by Turkey upon the 
largest portion of her population. Well, 
if you examine these terms you will find 
there is nothing in them that ought to 
excite or alarm you. There is nothing 
to urge you to show yourselves ignorant 
and selfish, or animated by a discredit- 
able jealousy of Russia—nothing to 
justify any menace to Russia or to other 
Powers who may enter the Conference, 
by the passing of the Vote which the 
Government has submitted to the House. 
Let us consider for a moment what we 
are doing. We often boast—we some- 
times boast too much—of the greatness 
of our great Empire. We say—it is 
often in rhetorical leading articles said, 
and sometimesin speeches—that the scep- 
tre of our Queen rules over 300,000,000 
of the population of the globe. To this 
vast and countless multitude, we, assem- 
bled in this House—we, from this Cham- 
ber, speak to all of them. They hear our 
voice. Every decree, every Resolution, 
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every act of this House, may be felt over 
nearly half the world. Knowing, then, 
that we affect the nearest and dearest inte- 
rests of such vast multitudes and so many 
millions, am I wrong in saying that no 
language can describe, no measure gauge 
the magnitude and burden of the respon- 
sibilities of this country, and of this 
Government, and of this House? At the 
present moment, what do we know of 
what is going on in various parts of this 
Empire? In South Africa there is a 
war, a war it may be with savage tribes, 
but still not of small consequence ; which, 
I see from the eo to-night, is said to 
be presenting darker features by every 
succeeding mail—a war which, according 
to the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
who represents the Colonial Office here, 
requires troops and artillery to be sent 
out by succeeding ships. we turn to 
another and a more distant portion of 
the Empire—to the Northern parts of 
India—we find there troops crossing the 
Northern frontier seeking a fresh post, 
fortifying a fresh position, and suspicion 
and alarm are spreading throughout 
large tracts of that portion of Asia which 
lies conterminous with our Northern 
Indian frontier. I ask this House, then, 
is not this warring enough for us? Is 
it not worth our while to consider this 
question calmly, without passion, and 
without unworthy jealousy or suspicion ? 
I ask hon. Gentlemen to consider what 
is the condition—the growing and sad- 
dening condition—of not a little of our 
home population ; and I would point out 
to the Government that in this matter I 
think they have done—unintentionally, 
I am quite sure—a great injustice to our 
home population. They have not been 
with the public clear enough, firm 
enough, decisive enough, consistent 
enough. They have not had these vir- 
tues—their speeches of to-day being in 
one direction and those of to-morrow in 
another direction. [‘‘No, no!”] Iam 
grieved to have to say it, but I know it 
to be true. I know, also, that there is 
scarcely a single market in the United 
Kingdom connected with any of the 
great interests of the country that has 
not been disturbed and agitated — 
and when, as I know well enough, 
there is a deep anxiety amongst em- 
ployers of labour in almost all the indus- 
tries of the country, and an increasing 
suffering amongst the labourers, I say 
that the Government should be extremely 
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careful that not one single word is said 
by it, not one single act done that can 
shake confidence in business and can 
bring an increase of the troubles, the 
inevitable troubles, with which for a time 
we are likely to be surrounded. Well, 
I say that all this tells me that this mat- 
ter of the Eastern Question, and the 
matter of this particular Vote, are things 
we ought to look at calmly, deliberately, 
and conscientiously, without jealousy and 
without prejudice ; and if we take that 
course, if the Government will take that 
course, I believe they will find them- 
selves supported honestly and fairly by 
both sides of the House. I want us to 
shake off this miserable nightmare which 
has so long oppressed us, and for ever 
to cease pursuing a phantom which I am 
quite satisfied we never shall overtake. 
I would declare this—the Government 
of this country ought to declare it—the 
time is not far distant, I believe, when 
they will declare it; I think it is now 
pretty much the mind of the people of 
England—that we have no interest in 
any longer taking any step whatever to 
maintain the Ottoman rule in Europe— 
that we have no interest in cherishing a 
perpetual animosity with Russia. There 
are two policies before us—the old policy 
which, if we leave it to our children, 
will be a legacy of future wars; the new 
policy, which I contend for, and which I 
— and which if we adopt, we shall 
eave to our country, not a legacy of war, 
but a legacy of peace, and a growing 
and lasting friendship with one of the 
greatest Empires of the globe. 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I think the 
House will agree that, a short time ago, 
the position of a Member of the Go- 
vernment in rising to speak upon this 
great Eastern Question was one of no 
slight difficulty owing to the meaning 
and importance which some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite attached to every word 
we uttered. If at one time a Minister 
in a clear, distinct, categorical, unim- 
passioned, dry and cold manner calls 
attention to the daily progress of nego- 
tiations, he is told, because the cata- 
logue of events seems to tell against 
one of the combatants, that he is taking 
aside. On the other hand, if we come 
forward and say, with the assurance of 
our own convictions, that we are men of 
peace, we are then told that, though no 
one can suppose it possible, we are guilty 
of deceit; that we are under some 
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strange mesmeric influence, and are 
fated to deceive the country. That was 
the position of a Member of the Govern- 
ment until the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham rose and said he had no 
doubt that Her Majesty’s Government 
had for two years, in times of great 
difficulty, preserved the peace of Europe. 
[Mr. Bricut: No, the peace of this 
country.] Of course, that is much bet- 
ter; and he believes that now Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are anxious, above 
all things, to escape war. Therefore, 
we are now no longer to be taunted with 
being a war Party. You would not be- 
lieve our own assertion, but you will be- 
lieve that of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham, who is, surely, a witness 
far above suspicion. In speaking of 
what he called the blunders of the Go- 
vernment, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not quote a single despatch to prove the 
very grave offences imputed ; but he re- 
ferred to the streets, to rumours, to cer- 
tain newspapers, and to the feeling of the 
country as showing that the Govern- 
ment, after all, had been in favour of 
war. The right hon. Gentleman left the 
matter in some confusion. I prefer, 
however, to adopt his first assertion— 
that we have done our best to preserve 
peace for the country, and for two years 
have succeeded. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought it too horrible to con- 
template the Government plunging the 


country into difficulty if not mto war, 


at a time when, as he said, ull Europe 
was glad at the prospect of peace. The 
use of the word ‘‘ glad” was rather sur- 
prising; for anyone who contemplates 
the diplomatic condition of Europe just 
now must see that it is in a state of ap- 
prehension as bad almost as the calamity 
of war. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
wandered back, as he had often wan- 
dered back, to the days of Wellington 
and Peel, and compared the Estimates 
of those halcyon days with those of late 
years; but the right hon. Member must 
have forgotten that since then nations 
have increased their armies from tens to 
hundredsof thousands, that every weapon 
of war costs a hundredfold more, that 
instead of one man-of-war costing, as in 
those days, £100,000, high class vessels 
cost more than £500,000, and that the 
missile now fired at every discharge is 
about the size of the former guns them- 
selves. Is it fair to compare the Esti- 
mates of the time of Wellington and 
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Peel with the Estimates of the present 
day? He says—‘‘ The war is closing; 
why prolong it? Why throw our sword 
into the scale when other nations are 
sheathing theirs?’”’ It is the one thing 
we are trying to avoid. We are asking 
you to sanction such military prepara- 
tion as shall enable us to throw our 
sword into the scale of peace. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us it is usual for 
the parties to a war to settle the terms 
of peace among themselves; but he 
seems to have forgotten that certain 
Treaties exist. He forgets the Treaty 
of 1856, the parties to which engage to 
respect the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, guaran- 
tee in common the observance of the 
engagement, and say that they will con- 
sider any act tending to its violation a 
question of general interest. He for- 
gets the Treaty of 1871; by which the 
Powers recognize the principle that no 
Power can liberate itself from a Treaty 
without the consent of the contracting 
parties; and he has the hardihood to 
tell us that the parties to this war ought 
to settle for themselves the terms of 
peace, although in the conditions of the 
proposed peace there is hardly one which 
does not affect the Articles of the Treaty 
of 1856 which relate to the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. Mind, I am not for one mo- 
ment speaking of the importance or 
otherwise of maintaining the Articles of 
the Treaty; but it is one of the most 
monstrous propositions a public man 
could advance to say that, Russia and 
Turkey should settle the terms of peace 
between themselves without consulting 
any of the other Powers by which the 
Treaty of Paris was contracted. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman warned us 
against the danger of disseminating the 
principles of war. Had any other coun- 
try a greater interest in maintaining the 
principles of peace? The whole con- 
duct of England in her diplomacy in the 
East has been to avoid a desolating war. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that this £6,000,000 should not be 
used to lessen the freedom of the Pro- 
vinces of Turkey. But what right, I 
want to know, had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to throw out that imputation ? 
He proceeded to discuss the various 
terms of the conditions of peace, but 
surely at the present moment it is of 
great importance that we should not 
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discuss the different isolated points when 
a Congress will have to sit upon them. 
One point will hang upon others, and 
though harmless in itself it may be 
hurtful in combination ; and, to say the 
least, it is a grave imprudence to fore- 
stall the action of the Oongress, or to 
say that such and such a point is not 
approved by the majority of the English 

eople. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster) made a speech which convinced me 
that he felt very uncertain as to the posi- 
tion which he adopted. He began intend- 
ing to make a strong attack upon the Go- 
vernment. He denounced this Vote as 
unconstitutional, and therefore to be op- 
posed. Yet he seemed to contradict him- 
self in the most outrageous manner. He 
said this great subsidy of £6,000,000 was 
surely a temptation to extravagance ; but 
as he went on he said it was quite clear 
they could not spend it, and, therefore, 
the proposal wasa sham. Surely these 
are contradictory proposals—which of the 
two statements will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman abide by? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then took the terms of peace one 
by one and examined them bit by bit; 
whereas they should be considered as a 
whole, and, viewed in that aspect, the 
demands of Russia would entirely change 
the condition of the south-east of Europe. 
I must protest against what I thought a 
great indiscretion on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s part when he committed him- 
self to the statement that he could see 
no objection to a temporary occupation 
of Constantinople. Surely it was most 
unwise for one in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s position to make such an admis- 
sion. It should be remembered that it 
is often impossible to state all the rea- 
sons of your action ; it is often matter of 
the highest prudence both in the inte- 
rests of peace and of the civilized world 
that you should hold your tongue. I 
feel myself this is not oné of those mo- 
ments when we should indulge in mutual 
recrimination, or talk of missed oppor- 
tunities in times gone by; this is a mo- 
ment when every Englishman who cares 
for his country should be prepared to 
drop all this sort of thing. The present 
position is far too grave for that—as 
grave as any country can well be placed 
in, and our speeches should be set in a 
tone becoming the situation. The great 
point before us is whether the House 
will consent to give this subsidy to Her 
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Majesty’s Government. The position 
should be looked at closely as a whole. 
The great Eastern Question has been 
the apprehension and, I might say, the 
torment of Europe for many a long year. 
The more you look at this question the 
more you will be struck by what is going 
on. Europe is at this moment one vast 
camp. Every Power has for the last 
few years been arming to the teeth, and 
the soldiers are counted by tens of thou- 
sands, where before they were only 
numbered by thousands. England her- 
self is quite content with her old posi- 
tion ; she does not desire any conquests, 
and has no selfish interests to serve; 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that there are movements going on in 
Europe which are cause for serious ap- 
prehension. Surely, then, the whole 
strength of the country ought to be 
placed at the back of the Government, 
in order that they may be prepared for 
any emergency, and enabled to meet 
any difficulty that may occur by sea or 
by land. We are told that this will be 
interpreted asa War Vote. We are told 
that if these. £6,000,000 be granted it 
will be misinterpreted by the Christians 
of Turkey as intended to check their 
rising aspirations. Now, I venture to 
say, of all the Powers in the world, we 
are the least likely to be misapprehended 
in that way ; for though we have not by 
violent excitement or appeals to arms 
sought to assist the Christians in times 
past, we have done what is ten times 
more valuable—through our agents in 
every part of the Turkish Empire we 
have consistently supported and defended 
the Christians of all creeds and kinds. 
There is no fear that this will be misin- 
terpreted as a war Vote by them. Then 
it is said it will be misinterpreted by 
Turkey; but, surely, no one in Turkey 
can imagine because this Vote is passed 
that we are going at the eleventh hour 
to rescue her from the fate which she 
has brought upon herself. Then we 
are told that it will be misrepre- 
sented by Europe. Remember what 
happened upon the breaking out of the 
Crimean War. England was then mis- 
represented because she did not show by 
any overt act or say by the language of 
her responsible Ministers that her inte- 
rests should not be trifled with or her 
honour impugned. Remember the mis- 
representation at the time of the Crimean 
War, and, if you fear any now, fear 
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much more the serious misrepresenta- 
tion you may incur if by any fatal com- 
bination of those on the opposite side of 
the House—which I do not for a moment 
believe—the interests of England be put 
in peril. I know that many opposite are 
actuated by the same feelings as our- 
selves, and I assure them that should 
this Vote be refused, there will then 
arise a most serious misrepresentation of 
English feeling and English intention 
which would mislead the whole of Europe 
and might precipitate it into war. For 
my own part, ardently devoted as I am 
to peace, and earnestly as I desire it, I 
say if you want to preserve peace, not 
only at this moment, but to lay down 
such terms as will be settled by the 
general consent of Europe, and make 
that peace lasting and endurable, the 
real course is to pass this Vote, and in 
passing it you will be passing what may 

e truly called the most peaceful Vote 
this country has ever passed. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, that because 
hon. Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House insisted that this 
country should not be dragged into this 
conflict, but should continue in a course 
of neutrality and peace, they were taunted 
with being unpatriotic and Russian— 
that they were lovers of Russia, and 
eared more for that country than for 
their own land. Such language had 
been heard over and over again, and it 
was language of gross misrepresentation, 
which it was difficult to submit to in 
silence and with patience. Because they 
were not always crying out about pro- 
tecting British interests they did not feel 
less for those interests, or were less de- 
termined to protect them. "When a man 
was always protesting his honesty, those 
who heard him were more likely to button 
up their pockets. He believed they were 
as patriotic and cared as much for British 
interests as Gentlemen on the other side, 
and would be as willing to make every 
sacrifice to maintain those interests. The 
great cause of difference between them 
was how those interests could be best 
protected, and how best they could carry 
out the principle of neutrality. But 
there were two ways of carrying out 
neutrality—one was always bringing us 
to the verge of war, and one was con- 
stant in its desire for maintaining peace. 
He did not charge the Government with 
saying one thing and meaning another, 
but he did charge them with trying to 
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carry out one policy in a double-headed 
sort of manner, and with trying to satisfy 
those who were in favour of war without 
displeasing those who were in favour of 
peace. The result was, that they were 
meeting with the difficulties usually en- 
countered by those who were trying to 
serve two masters. They knew what 
had happened recently when two Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet resigned. The policy 
which the Government had desired to 
carry out had been pursued in a manner 
which had been likely to lead to disaster. 
That was the difficulty which many of 
them felt when the Government said— 
‘leave everything to us,” because they 
did not know that the trust would be 
well used. In the despatch of the Fleet 
tothe Dardanelles, there was that double- 
headed policy of which he complained. 
To those who desired peace it was repre- 
sented that it was only intended to secure 
the lives and the property of British 
subjects in Constantinople, whereas to 
those who desired war it was represented 
as being a grand step towards the pro- 
tection of British interests. The former 
had been stated to be the case by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary. But were Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon so forgetful of common hu- 
manity, that they were willing to sepa- 
rate themselves from the Cabinet rather 
than to consent to the lives and property 
of British subjects at Constantinople 
being rendered secure? He thought that 
could not for a moment be contended. 
And what was the meaning of the last 
line in the instructions to the Fleet— 
‘‘Keep your destination absolutely se- 
cret.” Surely it would have been better 
to have let all the world know that our 
Fleet was being sent upon an errand of 
mercy, and we could scarcely attribute 
to Russia the utter barbarism of endea- 
vouring to prevent us protecting our 
fellow-subjects from massacre. The 
suggestion that the Fleet was to keep 
the waterway open meant that any re- 
sistence that it met with was to be over- 
come, and that meant that we might 
find ourselves at war at any moment. 
Moreover, the Prime Minister had ad- 
mitted that the departure of the Fleet 
had for its object the protection of British 
interests, and the House also knew what 
that meant. In these circumstances, he 
did not wonder that two Members of the 
Cabinet had tendered their resignation. 
The noble Lord who had just spoken 
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said that the subject of the bases of 
peace was not ripe for discussion. But 
there was nothing unfair in the criticism 
of the Opposition on that subject, having 
regard to the speech of the Home Se- 
cretary, the foundation of whose argu- 
ment was that we should prepare for 
war. There were two ways of dealing 
with those bases of peace He did not 
say that you should place implicit re- 
liance in Russia any more than any 
other Power; but he (Mr. Herschell) 
strongly deprecated the insinuation con- 
veyed—not by word, but by tone and 
manner—by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in reading the bases of peace, 
that the assurances of Russian states- 
men were not to be believed in this 
country. By laying down conditions, the 
Government had pledged themselves not 
to interfere unless those conditions were 
broken; but he would ask which of 
those conditions had been broken or 
threatened ? He deprecated an un- 
seemly jealousy of Russia. If this Em- 
pire were in peril, we should all be 
united in the determination to expend 
our treasure and life blood in maintain- 
ing our position in the world; but there 
was nothing inconsistent with that de- 
termination in relying on our strength 
and refusing to be constantly on the 
watch here and there against Russia. 
He did not make light of the differences 
between Russia and England, but he 
saw no reason why there should not be 
peace between them. Russia, it was 
true, was a great military despotism, 
bnt this very war would probably result 
in great reforms being made, and in her 
becoming a mighty and free nation. If 
they had been asked to vote that money 
because they were on the brink of war, 
or because they wished to make prepa- 
rations for war, he could have under- 
stood it ; and if the country was satisfied 
that it would be a just war there would 
be great readiness in granting the sup- 
plies. But we were told that the money 
was not wanted for war, but to give us 
strength in a coming Conference. Now, 
he did not believe that we should be a 
bit stronger in the Conference by the 
voting of those £6,000,000. We should 
be strong there if we were a united 
people ; But it was not the way to 
make us a united people to force such a 
proposal on the House as that, or to use 
such language as had been held on that 
subject. We should be strong in the 
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Conference if we went there not to urge 
our own selfish views only, but to con- 
sider the general interests of Europe. 
Then we should not stand alone, but 
would have the support of other Powers. 
But if we were only to look to Eng- 
lish interests and to care nothing for 
those of other countries, then we should 
be weak, whether the House voted 
£6,000,000 or £60,000,000. In conclu- 
sion, he should record his vote against 
the proposal, because its only effect 
at be to encourage those who wanted 
to urge on the Government to more 
warlike steps; and because, if the House 
granted that Supply, it might be taken 
as the approval, he would not say of a 
war policy, but of a policy dangerously 
tending in the direction of war. 

Mr. GREENE said, that what he 
wished all along was that this country 
should preserve a strict neutrality, and 
that justice should be done to both sides. 
The logical conclusion to draw from the 
bag-and-baggage policy was that Eng- 
land should go to war. He challenged 
the Liberal party to produce even a 
single precedent in which the Conserva- 
tive Party had ever opposed the Govern- 
ment of the day in difficult circum- 
stances like the present. He appealed 
to the conduct of the Conservatives in 
1854, during the Alabama dispute, and 
at the time of the Franco-German War. 
He contrasted the speeches made by the 
Liberals during the Recess with those 
they had delivered in the House, and 
said the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) reminded him 
of the Egyptian chariots when their 
wheels were taken off—he dragged 
heavily. He could fancy the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
Party crying to be delivered from his 
Friends. It had been charged against 
fhe Conservatives that they wished for 
war in order to provide employment for 
their sons. For himself, he was thank- 
ful he had only one son, and he was 
glad to say he was able to provide for 
him—but if he could not he would 
prefer putting him to a carpenter’s, or 
some such trade, rather than send him 
out to be shot at for 6s.aday. Talk 
about the feeling of the country, and 
about public meetings, he should like 
to have the opinion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield about these meetings. 
He would be able to tell the House 
whether some of these meetings were 
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not packed meetings. By the admis- 
sion of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) the 
Government had kept England out 
of the war up to the present time, 
and he (Mr. Greene) ventured to assert 
that in the despatches of the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary not a line 
could be found indicative of a desire to 
depart from peace. It was true the 
Cabinet had resolved to ask for a Vote 
of Credit, but no man in his senses 
could think that £6,000,000 would be 
of any earthly use if they had made up 
their minds to go to war. It had been 
said that disunion existed in the Cabinet. 
Great credit was due to the head of the 
Government, who was the main spirit 
of the Cabinet; but he would ask how 
was it possible for any number of men 
to meet together amongst whom there 
was not some division, although they 
had decided upon a certain course of 
action? The Government desired to 
obtain the confidence of the House, and 
he would ask whether it was not desir- 
able that the Government should place 
themselves in a position to be ready for 
any emergency that might arise? Some 
Members of the Liberal Party had been 
recently making speeches which were 
unworthy of them, and he was surprised 
that they could now come to the House 
of Commons, and look like injured 
innocents while they asked how they 
could be to blame for opposing the Vote? 
If the Conservatives wanted to do the 
Liberals an unkind act it could not be 
more effectually done than by letting 
them into office in the present crisis, inas- 
much as they were absolutely without a 
policy. Their great Agitator had been 
making a speech at Oxford. He (Mr. 
Greene) thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he read that speech, because 
he knew it would give at least 20 addi- 
tional votes to the Government. Un- 
fortunately, a namesake of his was 
present at the meeting, and he felt 
bound to say that he was ashamed that 
any man of the name of Greene should 
have been found in such company. As 
for the Opposition generally, they 
had no policy; and he believed they 
heartily wished themselves out of 
their present difficulty. If their ob- 
ject was to get the Government out 
of office and get themselves in, all he 
could say was that they must show a 
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hitherto done. He felt almost certain 
that the Opposition would not force a 
division at the termination of this de- 
bate; but, even if they did, not more 
than about seven wise men would be 
found going with them into the Lobby. 
In conclusion, he must say he did not 
think he had ever passed a duller 
evening. 

Mr. TREVELYAN moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL BILL—[Bu1 45.] 

(Sir Henry Wolff, Sir Charles Russell, Sir Charles 
Legard, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Ryder.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the Bill before the House, which 
was represented by its authors as a Bill 
to remove an anomaly, was, in fact, a 
measure to create one. He was not con- 
cerned to prove that it violated the 
principle of inhabitant occupancy, upon 
which the franchise had been based by 
the Conservative Government in 1867. 
This was an objection to be raised. by 
Conservatives, by the Attorney General, 
or by the Leader of the House. That 
which he alone wished to show was that 
the Bill was one exceedingly difficult to 
understand, and the operation of which 
it was hard evenfor the greatest election 
lawyers to foresee. He had consulted 
most experienced and highly qualified 
and competent lawyers upon the Bill, 
and they took opposite views as to what 
it meant. He held in his hand a letter 
from a Parliamentary draftsman second 
to none in his knowledge of this sub- 
ject, in which he wrote that the Bill 
was 

“ambiguous, and if I read it rightly, creates 
instead of removing an anomaly. Why create 
an anomalous exception to the rule which re- 
quires 12 months’ inhabitancy as a condition for 
the franchise under the Act of 1867? If a 
person who lets his house for part of the year 
ought not thereby to lose his vote (and I do not 
say that he ought), let him have it under the 
Act of 1832. But where a franchise depends 
upon 12 months’ inhabitancy, it seems absurd 
to give it, in exceptional cases, to persons who 
have not inhabited for more than six months. 
If the condition of inhabitancy is to be relaxed, 
it ought to be relaxed generally.” 
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His hon. Friend the Member for Christ- 
church (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) agreed 
with himself in wishing to remove cer- 
tain hardships, and in a desire to some- 
what relax the conditions required for 
the franchise ; but while he (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) desired to remove hardships 
and relax conditions generally, and as re- 
garded all classes of the population, his 
hon. Friend wished to remove the hard- 
ships in the case of one class alone. and 
to relax conditions only in the one case 
of the letters of furnished houses. The 
Bill was motived upon questions that 
had arisen under the Act of 1867; and, 
in consequence, he feared that the Judges 
would read it very strictly if it became 
law, and would hold that it had no bear- 
ing upon the Act of 1832. Passing on 
from these preliminary.and general ob- 
jections, he would attempt to point out 
some of the difficulties which would 
arise under the working of the Bill, of 
which he said the proper title would be 
‘A Bill to shorten the period of resi- 
dence in the case of lodging-house 
keepers.” Should his instruction be 
carried, and the new clauses which he 
proposed be added to the Bill, it would 
then, in fact, become that which it was 
not at present—a Bill to remove dis- 
qualifications in the case of all classes of 
the community. 
directly opposed the second reading of 
the Bill, much as he objected to its pro- 
visions ; because he admitted that there 
was a case for some measure to remove 
disqualifications. There were several 
hardships which existed under the pre- 
sent law, and which were not mere 
questions of registration, but questions 
of qualification or of franchise; but 
these ought to be dealt with as a whole, 
and upon principle. This Bill shortened 
the period of residence required in the 
case of a particular class—the persons 
who let lodgings. He had sooner shorten 
it for all. The present period, which 
was called 12 months, became, through 
the working of our registration sys- 
tem, in reality two years. He would 
gladly see the period shortened to six 
months, which would in reality mean 
18 months; but he knew that a majority 
of the House would not be prepared to 
support such a proposal, and he would 
not, therefore, place it before the House. 
Let them consider, in the first place, the 
case, as it would stand under this Bill, 
of a man who let his house and removed 
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into another house in the same borough. 
He would have the franchise, as the 
law stood at the present time, by suc- 
cessive occupation of houses. Now, let 
them take the case of a man who let his 
house and removed into lodgings in the 
same borough. He would lose the 
franchise at the present time, and ought 
not to lose it; but the proper manner to 
remove this hardship would be to carry 
the instruction to the Committee which 
he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had proposed 
last year, and to insert one of his new 
clauses to give equal rights to a duly- 
qualified person occupying in succession 
a house and lodgings of a sufficient value 
with those possessed by a person occu- 
pying in succession a house and a 
house. No reason could be given 
against this change in the law, and it 
was by a mere blunder that the right to 
claim for successive occupation was not 
given to lodgers in 1867. The third 
case was that of a man who let his 
house and removed to Timbuctoo. Were 
the Government, who objected to Re- 
form Bills in disguise, and to tampering 
with the franchise, prepared to stand 
up and say that a man ought to have 
the franchise as an inhabitant occupier 
who, having taken a house in the 
borough of Christchurch, started the 
same day for a journey in Central 
Africa, and returning 12 months after- 
wards—six months being in the qualify- 
ing period of one year and six months in 
the qualifying period of the next year— 
found himself on the register under the 
provision of his hon. Friend’s Bill. 
Moreover, after being once on in this 
way, he might go away for 12 months 
at a time under the provisions of this 
Bill, six months being in one qualifying 
year and six months being in another, 
and yet continually retain the franchise 
as an inhabitant occupier. Not only 
would this inhabitant occupier in Tim- 
buctoo remain upon the register, but if 
the person actually occupying the house 
claimed to be rated under the occupa- 
tion clause of the Act of 1832, he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) believed that the 
under-tenant could get on too—though 
it was not clear—a direct violation of 
the principle that the same premises 
should not confer the franchise upon 
two people, which was laid down by 
the Proviso at the end of Clause 3 of 
the Representation of the People Act, 
1867. There were so many difficulties 
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that occurred to him with regard to this 
Bill that it seemed almost idle to raise 
the whole of them before the House; 
but he was of opinion that perhaps the 
greatest of them all was that of how to 
attain a knowledge of the length of 
time during which houses were let. Take 
the case, which was not uncommon, of a 
man who let his house for short periods 
several times in the course of a year. 
Who was to keep watch and to add 
these periods up and discover to how 
many months they amounted on the 
whole? Were the overseers or the 
Party agents to establish and to pay for 
the necessary spy system? He repeated 
that there did exist hardships in con- 
nection with the law of qualification, 
and he proposed to remove them upon 
an intelligent principle, hoping that the 
Government would some day see the 
necessity of dealing with them as a 
whole by a Bill carefully considered by 
the Law Officers of the Crown. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF of- 
fered to make the term “four” months 
instead of ‘ six.” 

Amendment agreed to; word substituted. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS. 


Select Committee appointed, Six Members to 
be nominated by the House and Five by the 
Committee of Selection, “to consider every Re- 
port made by the Inclosure Commissioners cer- 
tifying the expediency of any Provisional Order 
for the inclosure or regulation of a Common, 
and presented to the House during the present 
Session, before a Bill be brought in for the 
confirmation of such Order :’’—Five to be the 
quorum. 

Instruction to the Committee, That they have 
power, with respect to each such Provisional 
Order, to inquire and report to the House whe- 
ther the same should be confirmed by Parlia- 
ment; and, if so, whether with or without 
modification ; and, in the event of their being 
of opinion that the same should not be con- 
firmed, except subject to modifications, to report 
such modifications accordingly with a view to 
such Provisional Order being remitted to the 
Inclosure Commissioners.—(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Lbbetson.) 


TURNPIKE AOTS CONTINUANCE. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Sixth and Seventh Schedules of ‘The An- 
nual Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1877:’” 
— Lord ia CavenpisH, Lord Henry 
Tuynnez, Sir Ropert AnstrutTHeER, Mr. Bzacn, 
Mr. Wentwortu Beaumont, Mr. Gzorce Curve, 
Mr. Wi1prauaM Ecerron, Sir Harcourt Joun- 
stone, Mr. Curare Reap, Mr. Spencer Sran- 
HopPE, and Mr. Sart ;—Three to be the quorum. 
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Trusts mentioned should be continued. 


Ordered, That all Petitions referring to the 
continuance or discontinuance of Turnpike 


Trusts be referred to the Committee. — (Mr. 
Sait.) 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (BOROUGHS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Yraman, Bill to extend the 
Hours of Polling at Parliamentary Elections 
within Boroughs, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Yeaman, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Josep Cowen, 
Mr. Mountz, Dr. Wann, and Mr. Gounpine. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 98.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 1st February, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsurc Brris—First Reading— 
Linen and Yarn Halls (Dublin) * (11); Par- 
liamentary Elections (Metropolis) * (12). 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON, respecting 
the complaint of his noble Friend (Earl 
Granville),’a few evenings since, called 
the attention of the noble Duke the Lord 
President to the fact that the Papers re- 
ferring to the Eastern Question, and 
most recently laid on the Tables of both 
Houses, were distributed to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons at an 
early hour this morning, but had not 
reached their Lordships as soon. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, that when on a recent 
occasion his noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) made a complaint on this subject, 
he inquired, and was informed, that the 
delay in the delivery of the Lords’ Pa- 
pers on that occasion was accidental. He 
would again make inquiry on the sub- 
ject. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — ADVANCE 
OF THE RUSSIAN ARMIES. 
QUESTIONS. 

Lorp CAMPBELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
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Instruction to the Committee, That they have 
power to inquire and report to the House under 
what conditions, with reference to the rate of 
interest, expenses of management, maintenance 
of road, payment of debt, and term of years, 
or other special arrangements, the Acts of the 
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ther he could give the House any in- 
formation as to the Russian advance on 
Gallipoli and Constantinople ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
have no very trustworthy or certain in- 
formation as to the latest movements of 
the Russian troops. We heard, two 
days ago, that a part of their forces had 
appeared at Bourgas and Tchorlu, which 
latter place is, I believe, about 60 miles 
from Constantinople. We also heard of 
their occupying certain positions on the 
railway from Adrianople towards Con- 
stantinople ; and it appears that a detach- 
ment—I do not know of what strength 
—was moving southwards in the direc- 
tion of the igean. We have not heard 
recently of any advance in the direction 
of Gallipoli. 

Eart GRANVILLE: May I ask the 
noble Earl, Whether any information 
has reached the Foreign Office, as to the 
signing of the armistice, and as to the 
terms of peace? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I shall be 
happy to lay before your Lordships 
all the information I have on this sub- 
ject. Early this morning I received a 
communication from the Turkish Am- 
bassador, which was substantially in 
these terms— 


‘Received a telegram from Constantinople 
to the following effect :—‘ We learn by a tele- 
gram from our Plenipotentiaries just received 
that the general bases of the armistice and of 
peace will be signed to-day at Adrianople.’”’ 


That is a telegram received by the 
Turkish Ambassador, and dated yester- 
day. If, therefore, the Turkish Govern- 
ment were rightly informed, the signa- 
tures would have been affixed yesterday ; 
but I am bound to say that we have not 
heard that the signatures have been 
actually affixed, nor has the report been 
confirmed by anything we have heard 
from our Ambassador at Constantinople. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I have not 
given Notice, but I think it would be 
convenient, if the Prime Minister would, 
on Monday, state what course he pro- 
poses with reference to the Business of 
this House. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 1st February, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brris—Second Reading— 
Blind and Deaf-Mute Children (Education) * 
[72]. 

Considered as amended—House Occupiers Dis- 
qualification Removal* [45]; Public Parks 
(Scotland) * [34]. 


QUESTIONS. 
— oo — 


INDIA—MADRAS HABBOUR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, In what 
year the scheme for the formation of a 
harbour upon the coast of Coromandel 
at Madras was approved of and sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State for 
India, and what was the original esti- 
mated cost of that undertaking; the 
name of the projector or engineer who 
framed the scheme and estimates, and 
whether he was a servant of the Go- 
vernment in the Department of Public 
Works, or an outsider; what amount of 
money has been spent upon this harbour 
up to the present date, and how the 
charges have been entered in the financial 
accounts; were the expenses incurred 
included in the ordinary expenditure of 
India, or was the scheme classed as an 
extraordinary and’ reproductive work ; 
and, what is the present position of this 
undertaking, is it a success or a failure. 
Has the work been temporarily laid 
aside, or has it been permanently aban- 
doned ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, the scheme was approved 
by the Secretary of State in Council on 
the 11th of March 1875, on the earnest 
recommendation of the Madras Govern- 
ment. The engineer who framed the 
scheme was Mr. Parkes, of 23, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, The estimate was 
for £628,000. Mr. Parkes, who was the 
engineer for the work, was not a member 
of the Government in the Public Works 
Department, but was the consulting en- 
gineer of the Harbour Works. The 
amount expended last year was £140,000, 
and this year the estimate was for 
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£100,000. This money was shown in 
the accounts as advances. Five lacs of 
the sum had been advanced to the Ma- 
dras Government, and that Government 
had advanced the remainder. The present 
position of the work was that it was not 
yet complete. He could not say that it 
had be been a great success. There 
had 


een a large accumulation of sand, 
which had created some delay ; but Sir 
Andrew Clarke was about to inspect and 
report upon the prospects of the work. 


PRISONS AOT—VISITING COMMITTEES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in view of the Prisons Act 
coming into operation on the Ist of 
April next, it is his intention before 
that day to prescribe any general or 
special rules for the appointment of 
Visiting Committees of Prisons; and, 
whether the present Visiting Justices 
will be empowered to act after the Ist 
of April until the appointment of their 
successors by Quarter Sessions ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was his intention to lay on the 
Table in 10 days or a fortnight the rules 
for the appointment of visiting com- 
mittees of prisons. In the meantime the 
Visiting Justices would continue to act. 


COUNTY BOARDS BILL—PETTY SES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HIBBERT asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, before the Second Reading of the 
County Boards Bill, he can give a no- 
minal Return of the Petty Sessional 
Districts in each county, with the popu- 
lation and the number of guardians in - 
each such district; also the total num- 
ber of representatives to be elected in 
each county, specifying the number to 
be elected by the magistrates, by the 
various classes of boroughs, and by the 
guardians? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Two tabular 
statements have been prepared, the first 
showing the number of petty sessional 
divisions in each county and the number 
of members who would serve on the 
various county boards according to the 
plan of: the County Boards Bill; the 
second contains a list of unions and petty 
sessional divisions in each county. A 
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nominal Return of the several petty ses- 
sional divisions can likewise be given. I 
will move for all of these on Monday, and 
they will be distributed in a few days. 
As regards the parishes and places in 
each petty sessional division, there is 
no later information than a Return of 
1870, and there have been changes since 
that time. Without such a Return 
freshly obtained we cannot give the 
population of each petty sessional dis- 
trict; but the information given by the 
Census may be assumed to be approxi- 
mately accurate. 


THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 
1876.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of the Reverend George Burgess, Baptist 
Minister, of Monks Risborough, Bucks ; 
whether it is true that Mr. Burgess’ 
application for the admission of his child, 
aged six years, to the only Public Ele- 
mentary School in the parish was refused 
on the 7th January 1878, on the ground 
that he had not previously obtained a 
certificate of admission from the 
Reverend Thomas Evetts, Rector of the 
said parish; and, whether, having 
regard to section 4 of ‘‘ The Elementary 
Education Act, 1876,’’ which makes the 
parent ofevery child liable in penalties 
unless he causes such child to receive 
efficient elementary instruction, it is 
lawful for the managers of a Public 
Elementary School to refuse admission 
on the grounds named, and thereby to 
interpose obstacles in the way of parents 
desirous of obeying the Law ? 

Viscount SANDON: A letter was 
received recently from Monk’s Ris- 
borough, conveying to us a complaint in 
somewhat similar terms to those in the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question ; it was sent, 
in accordance with the usage of the 
Department in all such cases, to the 
manager of the school against which the 
complaint was made, for his remarks 
and rr We have not yet 
received a reply; and till that reply is 
received I can, of course, express no 
opinion on the matter. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
"QUESTIONS. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether, in addition to the other infor- 
mation furnished to the Foreign Office 
by Mr. Layard, the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople, he can lay before the 
House an approximate account of the 
number of Bulgarians, of either sex, who 
have been put to death by the Turkish 
authorities in the districts of Adrianople 
and Philippopolis during the last twelve 
months, with the charges upon which 
they were executed and the nature of 
the tribunals before which they were 
tried ? 

Mr. BOURKE: All the information 
which is now in the possession of the 
Foreign Office with respect to the — 
of the hon. Member’s Question, will be 
found in the Blue Book ‘‘ Turkey No. 1.” 

Dr. KENEALY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the paragraph in 
the ‘‘ Daily News,” of the 31st January, 
quoting from the Paris paper ‘‘ Le 
Gaulois;’’ and, if so, whether he can 
give the House any information upon 
the words, ‘‘the understanding of the 
Three Emperors is completely re-estab- 
lished with a view to the definitive 
settlement of the Eastern Question;’’ 
and, whether he has learned from the 
Turkish Government, or through any 
other source, what ‘‘the resolutions of 
the Three Emperors” are; and, if so, 
whether he can communicate them to 
the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I can give no further informa- 
tion to the hon. Gentleman than that 
which I gave the other day—that we 
have no knowledge of the resolutions 
to which he refers. I may say that I 
have seen so very many paragraphs in 
the newspapers purporting to give infor- 
mation with regard to matters connected 
with thisGovernment, or communications 
which are supposed to have been made 
to this Government, which I know to be 
incorrect, that I do not attach extreme 
weight to those which I see with regard 
to the proceedings of other Governments. 

Mr. E. JENKINS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether any 
of the money proposed to be taken under 
the Vote of Credit has already been ex- 
pended; and, if so, how much? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: In regard to the second part 
of the Question put by the hon. Member, 
I can answer it at once by saying that 
none of the proposed Vote has been ex- 
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pended. I can only further say, that if 
it be found that there has been any ex- 
cess in our military expenditure, money 
to meet it will be asked for by the ordi- 
nary method of presenting a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he can inform the House if it be 
true, as stated, that the Government 
has received intelligence that a docu- 
ment containing the bases of peace and 
of an armistice has been signed; and 
whether, if that be so, it is in his power 
to inform the House what are the terms 
so agreed upon ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: The information which we have 
received on this subject will be con- 
tained in a very short despatch, which 
will be laid on the Table to-night, and 
which I will read to the House. It is 
a despatch which will be sent by Lord 
Derby to Mr. Layard— 


‘* February 1, 1878. 


“Simr,—I have to inform your Excellency 
that the Turkish Ambassador communicated to 
me to-day a telegraphic despatch from the Otto- 
man Government to the effect that, according to 
advices received from their plenipotentiaries, 
the general bases of an armistice and of peace 
would be signed yesterday at Adrianople.”’ 


We have no information that the docu- 
ment containing the bases of peace has 
been actually signed, and none as to 
their nature. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o Oo — 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [81st January], ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for 
Committee of Supply). 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, having been informed in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speech that the conditions on 
which Her Haley's neutrality is founded had 
not been infringed by either belligerent en- 


gaged in the war in the East of Europe, and 
ving since received no information sufficient 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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to justify a departure from the policy of neutra- 


Estimate. 


lity and peace, sees no reason for 


ding to the 
burthens of the people by voting unnecessa 


Supplies,”—(Mr. William Edward Forster,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question again 
words proposed to 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was a 
most extraordinary thing that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
who in his dealings with individuals and 
deputations, to say the least, maintained 
the good old traditions of official cour- 
tesy, should have introduced into the 
discussions of the House a method of 
debate which he would not attempt to 
characterize by any disparaging epithet ; 
but of which he would only say that, 
especially as a contrast to the temperate 
and carefully reasoned speech of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), whom the right 
hon. Gentleman was answering, many 
who sat on the benches behind the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
must have listened to with regret. They 
must have regretted when he told the 
House that an evil spirit was lurking in 
the Amendment; and he was sure they 
did so when the right hon. Gentleman 
said that a ‘‘ lying spirit” was evinced 
in many of the speeches made in the 
country—an epithet which, if it had 
been applied to any individual Member, 
Mr. Speaker would not have allowed to 
go unchallenged; but which, as a collec- 
tive compliment, he supposed Liberal 
Members were intended to divide among 
themselves at their leisure. The right 
hon. Gentleman had challenged them 
to speak in the House as they had 
spoken in the country. He (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) did not know to whom that 
challenge applied. He was there to an- 
swer it to-night. He earnestly hoped, 
however, in the interest of the order and 
decency of public discussion in these 
heated times, that the Home Secretary 
would not find it necessary to speak in 
the country as he had spoken in the 
House. When they read in the papers 
of what had happened the day before 
yesterday at Manchester, and the still 
more alarming account of what happened 
yesterday in the City of London, they 
could not but fear lest some of their 
greatest seats of wealth should be set in 


—— ‘That the 
e left out stand part 
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a blaze if only a few sentences should be 
uttered there such as had fallen in that 
House last night from the official re- 
presentative of public order and of the 
majesty of the law. The right hon. 
Gentleman was indignant with them be- 
cause they had called his Party a war 
Party, and because they had argued as 
if the proceedings of the Government 
had a warlike tendency. Now it was 
rather hard that when there was a Vote 
before the House, which they were told 
they must not call a sham Vote, but 
which asked for a sum of money to be 
distinctly expended on naval and mili- 
tary matters, amounting to one o—— 
of the combined Naval and Military 
Estimates of the year, they were to be 
prevented from thinking that it had a 
warlike tendency, especially when ac- 
companied by solemn and significant in- 
timations about the advance of the Rus- 
sian Armies, by dark hints about Russian 
projects, and insinuations against Rus- 
sian honour and veracity. He would not 
read again the definite assurances given 
by the Russian Government, both about 
the permanent occupation of Constanti- 
nople and as to the Dardanelles; but 
he asked if the Government did not be- 
lieve those assurances, why did they 
take so much trouble to get them? If, 
on the other hand, they did believe 
Russia, why, in the name of European 
peace and the dignity of their own coun- 
try, did they go on talking as if they 
distrusted hor? The events of yester- 
day threw light on several things. In 
several parts of the metropolis and its 
suburbs meetings were disturbed by or- 
ganized gangs—[ ‘‘No! ’’ ]—well, for the 
sake of hon. Gentlemen opposite, he 
would withdraw the word “ organized ;”’ 
it did not add anything to his argument. 
Private rooms were entered and sacked, 
as if they had been Bulgarian villages, 
windows and doors were destroyed, 
large mobs of well-dressed people were 
assembled and alternately cheered the 
Turk, cried ‘‘ Down with Russia,” and 
gave three cheers for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Fezzes were lifted up; there 
were Turkish banners, and what was 
much more serious, there were men, and 
some of them of advanced age, whose 
only object was at this great crisis of 
the national history to give an opinion 
on national affairs, who were hustled, 
ill-used, and driven off the scene by 
violence. A deputation afterwards came 
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down to that House to give the Ministry 
a history of these riotous and illegal 
roceedings. They were received b 
er Majesty’s Postmaster Geseet. 
They informed Her Majesty’s Post- ~ 
master General, in the elegant lan- 
guage of the deputation, that the 
opponents of the Government had 
not the pluck to risk their lives 
and limbs in the business of the meet- 
ing, but were obliged to disappear 
down back stairs; and the only judg- 
ment the noble Lord thought fit to pass 
on those proceedings was to tell the 
deputation that he was glad the City had 
done its duty. Ifthat was the way in 
which the Ministry discouraged war 
passions, all he could say was that he 
should not hesitate to characterize them 
as the leaders of the war Party, even 
although, as the result of giving that 
opinion, his windows were broken with 
the approbation of Her Majesty’s Post- 
master General. He thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was right, and 
that this was not a Vote of Confi- 
dence. It was not a Vote on which 
they could argue out the Irish policy or 
Colonial policy of the Government. But 
none the less was it certain that a Vote 
of Credit for £6,000,000, after the dis- 
closures which have been made both here 
and in ‘‘another place’’ on this day 
week, was a Vote of the most unlimited, 
the most unprecedented, and, as far as 
his side of the House was concerned, 
the most strangely earned confidence 
that ever was asked by a Government 
before. It was useless to refer to the 
Vote of 1870 as a precedent for the 
resent one. There was no analogy 
etween the two situations. In 1870 a 
war was not ending, but a gigantic war 
was only beginning. It was then the 
opinion of our military authorities that 
the French was the stronger of the two 
armies, and there was a belief that 
Germany would soon be at the feet of 
France. The annexation of Belgium 
was, therefore, apprehended, to prevent 
which was the unanimous wish of the 
country and of Parliament. Therefore 
Parliament, almost in silence and almost 
without opposition, placed a very mode- 
rate Vote of Credit at the disposal of the 
Ministry. They did it with an alacrity 
which showed two things—first, that 
they were convinced that the Govern- 
ment knew the policy of the country, 
and that the country understood the 
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policy of the Government. What, 
cially in this last respect, was that 
position compared with this? If this 
was not a serious question; if they were 
not to argue it upon solid and substantial 
grounds; if what was wanted was not 
* money, but the power of being able to 
say — the Recess that something 
had been done to make good the brave 
words that had been so freely used; if 
what had caused this - demonstration 
was not the advance of the Russians 
towards Gallipoli, but the incursion of 
three hon. Baronets, with 40, or was it 
70, hon. Members behind them, into 
the room of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, then all he would say was that 
he did not know what class or order of 
men had most reason to complain— 
Parliament, which it had befooled ; the 
woollen and cotton manufacturers, whose 
orders had been countermanded; the 
working men who had lost their employ- 
ment; or the parents, who were led to 
believe that their sons were about to be 
sent out in thousands to be shot. The 
repetition of the policy of the Crimean 
War had been described by a high 
authority as insane. He neither chal- 
lenged nor endorsed that decision ; but 
a repetition of the Vote of Oredit of 
1870, unless the money was really 
wanted, was a proceeding which par- 
took of the nature both of insanity 
and of inanity. He, for one, how- 
ever, refused to look upon the pre- 
sent as a sham Vote. It appeared to 
him rather in the light of a solemn 
appeal to Parliament to place the 
sword of Great Britain, belt, scabbard, 
and all, in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. That being so, he wanted to 
know whether its recent proceedings 
were so re-assuring that it could safely 
be trusted with the future of the Empire. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had told 
the House that the bases of peace were 
elastic, and admitted of more than one 
interpretation ; and, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman asked them to arm before 
going into the approaching Conference. 
Almost in the same breath he had told 
Parliament that those bases of peace, or 
some of them, concerned other Powers 
even more immediately than they did 
England; but he did not at the same 
time inform the House that those 


Powers had armed. Austria had not 
especially armed, nor had France, nor 
Prussia ; and yet none of these Powers 


Ur. Trevelyan. 
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spent anything like the immense annual 
sum which the House of Commons voted 
for our Army and Navy Departments. 
So that it would appear that England 
was the only Power in Europe that could 
not go into a Conference without special 
preparations. The intelligent foreigner, 
who had obliged his right hon. Friend 
with a peroration, described the policy 
which his right hon. Friend was pursuing 
as a wise and prudent policy ; but it was 
a question whether that foreigner would 
have recommended the same course to 
his own country. No doubt he was 
sufficiently eo to recognize that 
wisdom and prudence, in the carefully 
disguised form in which he recommended 
them to the right hon. Gentleman, were 
virtues which had better not begin 
at home. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, or at any rate the Minister who 
sat on his right (Mr. Cross), had de- 
scribed the speech of his right hon. 
Friend on that side of the House (Mr. 
Forster) as vague and indefinite. Far 
from ong either vague or indefinite 
his right hon. Friend had clearly laid 
down what he would fight for, and what 
he would diplomatise for. But that was 
not so with the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who had given the 
House no explanations on the exact 
points on which he would insist with 
Russia. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given rumours and innuendoes which he 
might have left with the irresponsible 
Members of his Party. He did not say 
what was to be the casus belli or the 
casusarmandi. Allhe asked was that the 
Government might be enabled to speak 
with the voice of Great Britain at its 
back. Now, he thought that those who 
sat on the Opposition benches knew 
pretty well what the voice of Great 
Britain was; what they wished to be 
made acquainted with was the voice of 
Lord Beaconsfield. With the assembling 
of a Conference the neutrality of this 
country came to an end, and the policy 
of Great Britain would come to the front. 
The manifest intention of the Govern- 
ment was to use this Vote in support of 
the policy which they meant to pursue, 
and therefore the House ought to be in- 
formed distinctly what that policy was. 
It was no use going back to the de- 
clarations of the past. Those declara- 
tions had been made while there was 
one man in the Cabinet who sympathised 
with the Opposition on the Eastern 
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Question; but now the only man who 
held these opinions had been squeezed 
out of the Cabinet. They could not go 
back, therefore, to the speeches of Lord 
Carnarvon, or to the speeches of Lord 
Derby, Lord Salisbury, or the Secretary 
of the Home Department, while they 
still had the honour of being the Col- 
leagues of Lord Carnarvon. ey must 
look to the opinions of a Minister who, 
after the great victory he had won—for 
it was a victory to get rid of a dissentient 
Colleague without breaking up his Go- 
vernment—had now, he would not say an 
undisputed, but certainly a somewhat less 
disputed authority. What, therefore, he 
asked, were the British interests to which 
the Prime Minister attached importance ? 
In the eyes of those sitting on the Op- 
position benches, British interests de- 
manded, first of all, the final settlement 
of the Eastern Question, and the final 
and complete tranquillization of Southern 
Europe. That desired consummation 
would not be attained until the outrages 
under which these Provinces had been 
groaning for centuries were supplanted 
by an efficient government which would 
inflict no such injustice upon them in 
future. On this point Lord Derby had 
spoken in these most decided terms— 


“T do not understand the determination of 
our elder statesmen to stand by the Turkish 
rule whether right or wrong. think we are 
making ourselves enemies of races which will 
very soon become dominant races, and I think 
we are keeping back countries by whose im- 
provement we, as great ers in the world, 
shall be great gainers.” 


Those were the opinions of Lord Derby 
but in 1867. But what were the opinions 
of the Prime Minister in one of his recent 
utterances? At the Guildhall Lord 
Beaconsfield had declared himself to be 
in favour of the integrity of Turkey, 
while in the same breath he said that 
this country was prepared to fight one, 
two, or three campaigns. Everyone could 
understand what such statements, made 
in such collocation, by the most respon- 
sible man in the country at such a 
time must inevitably mean; and now 
came Lord Beaconsfield’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and asked Parliament to 
vote a very large sum of money to be 
used in equipping military expeditions 
in support, it was supposed, of a policy 
which Lord Beaconsfield had publicly 
announced, and which the noble Lord 
had never retracted or explained away. 
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But he came now to Bulgaria, and it 
was, he thought, impossible to have 
heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
speaking of that country and the com- 
parison which he made between it and 
the West and South-west of England 
without feeling that we were going into 
a Conference under conditions in which 
British interests were likely to receive a 
very dangerous extension and a very 

erverted construction. On this point 

e could not help referring to the ap- 
pointment as Ambassador at the Court 
of Vienna of Sir Henry Elliot. He de- 
sired to speak with all respect of Sir 
Henry Elliot, as for every member of 
his illustrious family. The views which 
Sir Henry Elliot held upon the rela- 
tion of the Christian races to Turkey 
were perfectly legitimate in themselves; 
but as the views of our Ambassador at 
the Austrian Court, they were only too 
likely—and the thought was an alarming 
one—tocause Austria and England toplay 
into each other’s hands at the Conference 
now approaching. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had told the House that 
the people of this country were lovers of 
freedom and supporters of all that was 
noble; but his right hon Friend was 
mistaken if he imagined that when they 
loved freedom they loved it in such a 
way that the idea in any degree entered 
their thoughts of limiting the liberties 
of Bulgaria, even though the extension 
of those liberties should carry peace and 
order from the boundaries of Servia to 
the Augean Sea. Certainly the people 
of England had not yet forgotten that 
Tatar Bazardjik and Batak, where the 
worst atrocities had been committed, 
lay within the boundaries of those very 
districts. There was another point 
upon which England would have to 
say yes or no at the Conference, and 
with regard to which her answer would 
be emphasized by this Vote. During 
the last 18 months there had been an 
unfortunate tendency to excite public 
feeling against oppressed races, whose 
only faults were those which naturally 
sprung from their having been so 
long oppressed, and against those coun- 
tries which, by a feeling of kindred 
race, were inclined to take up cudgels 
for their neighbours who lived across 
the borders. In society and in a portion 
of the Press there was a tendency to 
decry and depreciate the victims of op- 
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when the attempt was made to free the 
oppressed. Just asin the war between the 
orth and South there were people al- 
ways saying that the American ne 
was brutal and idle, and undeserving 
of sympathy, just as in the war between 
France and Austria in 1859 it was said 
that the Italians of Lombardy were 
cowardly and treacherous, so we were 
told now that the Greeks were schemers, 
and the Montenegrins savages. With 
regard to the Servians, he could not for- 
get the fact that the Prime Minister had 
never lost the opportunity of denouncing 
their conduct—| Ministerial cheers |— in 
terms which would be fitting and proper 
if they had come from the hon. Gentle- 
men who had just cheered, but which 
were ominous and significant when they 
were expressed by a Prime Minister. 
If England went into this Conference 
armed, the Premier, it was feared, 
would make use of the prestige given 
by this Vote, and offer to the Servians 
some practical proof that they had in- 
curred the disapprobation of England. 
Now, the British taxpayer, possibly, 
had no great admiration for the Ser- 
vians ; but, at the same time, he did not 
want his money to be spent in fighting 
against them. He did not want to be 
taxed 4d. in the pound because a nation 
of 1,100,000 pig drivers, whom he had 
never heard of until the last two years, 
had committed an ungentlemanly action 
somewhere in the centre of Europe. A 
few weeks might decide whether Greece 
was to be a nation any longer; whether 
Thessaly and Epirus were not only to 
continue to suffer the tyranny which 
they had endured for centuries ; but 
whether all the ruffians and desperadoes 
who had been driven from the emanci- 
pated Slavonian Provinces were to be 
allowed to concentrate upon those two 
wretched districts the cruelties which 
they had not been allowed to exercise 
elsewhere. The sympathy of this country 
with Greece was historical. That sym- 
pathy had inspired some of our noblest 
poetry. It had added a page to our 
naval triumphs. It was the special 
glory of our diplomacy. It was identified 
with a statesman who had the rare good 
fortune of having left a memory which 
was cherished by both the great Parties 
of the State. The country wished well to 
Greece. We had surrendered Islands 


to her in deference to Greek national 
feeling—Islands which she had governed 
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honestly and faithfully in the interests 
of the populations. And surely England 
could not now insist that terms should 
be enforced which would replace Greeks 
under the misgovernment of Turkey, 
conducted in the sole interests of Con- 
stantinople Pashas. The substance of a 
despatch, published apparently through 
the indiscretion of a Greek Minister, 
showed that the influence of Great 
Britain had not been used so effectually 
as it might have been against the root of 
the ag feeling between Greece and 
Turkey. Our Government, as a go- 
between, had handed from Turkey to 


Greece a despatch which complained in 


a threatening manner that the non- 
official Press of Greece was writing 
against Turkish interests, and insisted 
or suggested that the official Press of 
Greece should write down the national 
aspirations. This country valued its free 
Press almost as much as its Parlia- 
mentary institutions. So susceptible 
were we on this point that when Napo- 
leon was at the height of his power at 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, we went to war with him because 
he suggested an interference with the 
freedom of the London Press. And yet 
the influence of such a country as-this 
was to be employed in forcing upon 
Greece those opinions of the dignity of 
literature which had found a place in 
the breast of an Oriental despot, and 
this by a Government which was now 
asking for this Vote of £6,000,000 in 
order to maintain what they called 
English honour. The news of that 
day showed that if war was renewed 
or prolonged, Greece intended to assert 
herself, and remember her ancient tra- 
ditions ; and if this Vote led this coun- 
try into war, we should have to fight 
not only against Russia, but against 
the allies of Russia; not only with Tur- 
key, but against the enemies of Turkey. 
And the first of these enemies, and the 
one most helplessly exposed to our 
strokes would be the Greece which Can- 
ning protected, and for which Byron 
died. The position of England and 
Russia was almost unprecedented in 
history. During the year preceding 
the present war we had acted with 
Russia in the most important part of 
her foreign policy. Russia and Eng- 
land both remonstrated against Bul- 
garian massacres. Russia and England 


both demanded the punishment of the 
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ig ators of those massacres. The 
Par treated our remonstrances equally 
with those of Russia as waste-paper. 
England and Russia had acted together 
at the Conference. The Turks had 
thrown our proposals in both our faces. 
England and Russia had attempted a 
final settlement of affairs by the London 
Protocol ; but, failing in this, at last Rus- 
sia went to work to enforce demands 
which were the demands of England as 
well as her own; but demands which 
England was not willing itself to enforce. 
That war was now coming to an end. He 
believed, indeed, that if this ill-omened 
Vote were not upon the Table the war 
would have been at an end already. The 
question now was the compensation to 
Russia for the great loss of the hundreds 
of thousands of men and the tens of 
millions of money which she had spent in 
carrying out the decrees of Europe. He 
did not suppose that anybodyin this coun- 
try would express satisfaction at Russia 
gaining an increase of territory; but a 
general opinion prevailed that it would 
be unjust and ungenerous for us to step 
in at the eleventh hour and to tell Russia 
that she was not to have some solid ad- 
vantage in return for all her sacrifices. 
That was the general feeling of the 
country at large. It was the wish of 
Lord Beaconsfield that Russia should 
have nothing. [‘‘ No, no!”] Well, 
then, he was unfortunate in his lan- 
guage, for he expressed that wish in 
the dangerous form of a sneer against 
the Sovereign of a sensitive and high- 
spirited people at a pro-Turkish de- 
monstration—for the Guildhall banquet 
was nothing less than a pro-Turkish de- 
monstration—in the presence of the Am- 
bassador of the country with whom the 
Ozar was at war. If the Russian Mi- 
nisters had not been more careful of 
their tongues with regard to our own 
beloved Monarch we should have been 
at war long before now. This was not 
the first country that had learned how 
expensive it was to have a Prime Mi- 
nister who made epigrams. If this 
Vote passed every epigram of Lord 
Beaconsfield outside would already have 
cost £1,000,000 sterling. The House 
knew how the Government of which 
Lord Beaconsfield was the head dealt 
with war in the past. The cost of the 
Abyssinian War was estimated at 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000. Economists, 
who had an inkling of the truth, con- 
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tinually pressed the Government. as to 
the cost that had been incurred, and 
were told over and over again that 
£4,000,000 would be rather under than 
over the mark. But 12 months later 
it became the disagreeable duty of the - 
right hon. Member for the University 
of London to inform the House: that, so 
far from falling short of £4,000,000, the 
expenditure amounted to very nearly 
£9,000,000. If the same munificent pro- 
fusion and almost barbaric expenditure 
occurred on this occasion, for every 
£6,000,000 asked for £15,000,000 would 
be expended. He could not help re- 
membering that it was promised that 
when Lord Beaconsfield got into office 
there would be an end to harassing and 
plundering. But already, he thought, 
the country would regret the unsensa- 
tionalforeign policy of real Granville, and 
the careful economy which was the rule 
under the Government of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich. He would now 
turn to a topic which he knew was 
rather unpopular in that House. So 
far from having foreseen the expense of 
this war, he believed the majority of 
those who were urging the Government 
to enter upon it had not considered 
the nature of the war. If we fought 
for our own interests—for the Suez 
Canal, for instance, or the maintenance 
of our Empire in India—no doubt we 
should fight with great success. But if 
we had to fight in Bulgaria, we must re- 
member that the Russia of 1854 
was a very different country from the 
Russia of 1878. Russia then had no 
railways, and the consequence was that 
the troops were brought down to the 
scene of action in small and inadequate 
numbers. In 1854 we had the aid of 
one of the most powerful nations of the 
day, the base of our operation was on 
the sea, and yet the fortress we took 
cost us 20,000 lives lost in battle, and 
almost as many more by disease. We 
had not been at war many months be- 
fore we were obliged to scrape up boys 
and colonists to fill the ranks with re- 
cruits. Now the condition of Russia 
was changed. Russia had railways, 
Russia had allies, Russia had a popula- 
tion of 80,000,000 of people, and, in 
addition, there were the 12,000,000 
oa for whose emancipation she was 
ghting, or who were fighting to emanci- 
ate their neighbours. We, on the other 
hand, should have no allies if we fought 
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Russia. The Turkish Army 
was already defeated, and we ree | 
have nobody with us except those irre- 
— soldiers, who fase 4 kill nobody 
ut such of our soldiers as had been 
previously wounded. We should have 
to fight over again the war that had 
now been fought, and what, he asked, 
had been the expense? Each of the 
belligerents had lost 150,000 men, or 
25,000 per month. Our recruiting only 
brought us in 29,000 in the course of 
a year. The Government should think 
very seriously before attempting to 
fight Russia on land. We could not 
compete on land with the great military 
Powers, because our energies were 
drawn out into so many channels. And 
now he would conclude. But before he 
did so he must ask the House whether, 
before they passed this Vote of Oredit 
and Confidence, they had any special 
reason tothink that the Ministry had been 
particularly frank and candid in their 
treatment of the House? Before the 
House passed a Vote of Confidence in 
them it would be right to see whether 
they had confidence in the House. 
During the last fortnight the Ministry 
had had nothing but peace on their 
lips, and yet they took a resolution 
which, in the opinion of at least one of 
their number, might have committed 
the country to war. On Wednesday it 
was determined to send the Fleet to the 
Dardanelles, and on Thursday the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down 
to the House and made an explanation 
which appeared to be thorough and 
complete ; but he did not tell the House 
that the gravest resolution which could 
be taken had been taken, and such a 
one as had not been taken in England 
for 20 years. They were told there 
was unity in the Cabinet. They now 
knew that on the 2nd January an 
eminent Minister was severely con- 
demned by Lord Beaconsfield in the 
Cabinet Council, and they all knew by 
experience in that House what a severe 
condemnation by Lord Beaconsfield was. 
On the 12th January, the same Minister 
expressed a very decided opinion against 
sending the Fleet into the Dardanelles, 
and on the 15th it was decided, in spite 
of his remonstrances, and in ‘the teeth 
of his remonstrances, to adopt that re- 
solution. On the 17th the. Ministers 


went to the House of Lords, and there 
used expressions which convinced the 
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country that the Cabinet was united. 
Now it was possible that in the literal 
sense of those words that construction 
was not conveyed; but none the less 
was that construction put upon it by 

both political Parties, ty all the sows. 
papers, and by the commercial world, 

which had been awaiting the opening 
of Parliament with feverish eagerness 
in order to learn whether the Cabinet 
was united in favour of a peaceful policy. 

All he could say was that hitherto it had 
been the practice not only of English 
statesmen, but of Englishmen generally, 
to think onl tee ae of the exact 
form of words they used, but primarily 
of the idea which those words would 
convey to those for whose information 
they were spoken; and, consequently, 
they would all be very careful before 
they passed a Vote which would place 
the voice of England at the disposal 
of Gentlemen who spoke so very un- 
intelligibly with their own. We were 
not the only people who had been 
harassed and puzzled during the last 
few months; and when the history of 
these times came to be written, it would 
be found that Turkey had as grave an 
indictment to bring against some Mem- 
bers of our Government as ever a nation 
brought against individuals. In the 
first place, it was their diplomacy, 
backed up by sending the Fleet to 
Besika Bay, which prevented the 
Eastern Question being settled in a 
form that would have been acceptable 
to Europe. War broke out, and at the 
most critical moment of the war the 
Prime Minister made a speech which 
was considered by the pro-Turkish 
newspapers as a direct encouragement 
to Turkey. And how was this mystery 
to end? Would it end in the smoke 
of war, or in one of those bonfires of 
“tall talk’? which had been so often 
lighted up at the expense of the British 
taxpayer to bewilder Europe and dis- 
turb our commerce, which was not 
in so flourishing a state already? He 
knew how this matter would end if the 
voice of the people of this great coun- 
try were to be heard. In the boroughs, 
where the voice of the people could 
make itself heard, there was a majority 
of two to one in favour of peace ; and, 
taking the whole of the constituencies, 
he was satisfied that there would be a 
large majority in favour of a consistent, 
clear, unmistakeable péaceful policy. It 
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was because the nation had not been, 
and would not be, appealed to, to say 
whether it wished its money to be poured 
out like water in order to prolong the 

ny of Turkey, and to rouse the ill-will 
of Russia in a quarrel that was none of 
England’s, that he should give this pro- 
posal the most unflinching and unhesi- 
tating opposition. 

Str ROBERT PEEL: It is curious 
—it is even painful—to hear the 
perverse misrepresentation which still 
continues to characterize the speeches, 
I was almost going to say the opinions, 
of hon. Members opposite. e have 
just listened to the speech of the hon. 
Member opposite, and I am sorry to see 
that even he, able and accomplished as 
he is, is drifting into the same despair- 
ing position. hat are we to do with 
such people? Why, they are blind 
leaders of the blind, and “‘ noneso blind 
as those who won’tsee.”” The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down certainly 
did not appear to see the position in 
which we are placed at the present mo- 
ment; and although I may pity his sor- 
rows, I have no pity whatever for his 
follies; for his Party blunders in pros- 
perity, and learns no lessons in adver- 
sity. The hon. Member referred to 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) as being 
a careful and temperate speech, and I 
daresay it was a good speech, looked at 
from the point of view of the hon. Mem- 
ber. I, however, was very much dis- 
appointed with the speech of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down. I really 
expected better things from him. He 
told us that he had a great respect for 
the illustrious members of the family of 
Elliot, but that he had very little re- 
spect for the opinions of the Prime 
Minister. He said—‘‘ We want to know 
what is the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field?’ I should say of all people in 
this House who could not comprehend 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield it would 
be the hon. Member who has just sat 
down. I hold in my hand a speech of 
the hon. Member, who is reported to 
have made it at a place called Selkirk, 
and I am really surprised that an intelli- 
gent Gentleman like him should want to 
know what the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field is. At Selkirk he said— 


‘‘ The terrible danger of the situation lies in 
this—that the man who is not only titular Prime 
Minister, but. who is the most strong-willed, 
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audacious, and —— ious of his Colleagues, in 
whose hands all but a very few (I am afraid only 
three) are nothing better than puppets, has 
never disguised his desire to plunge the nation 
into such_a war as I have described.” 


It would, therefore, be useless to com- 
municate to the hon. Member what was 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, seeing 
that he has already formed his own view 
of it and is not likely to change that 
view. I entirely agree with what was 
said last night by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
—namely, that this question lies in a 
very small compass. The question before 
the House is, shall we adopt the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford, or shall we vote this Credit to 
the Government? Hon. Members op- 
posite have spoken as though this Vote 
were the beginning of a vast expendi- 
ture. [Cheers.| Well, then, they are 
quite mistaken in thinking so. The in- 
tention in asking for this Vote is merely 
to provide for what may be necessary 
until the 31st of March, 1878. I should 
have thought that this House would in 
the present instance have followed the 
precedents that have been more than 
once set us, and would have passed this 
Vote nemine contradicente, seeing that the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) himself characterized the 
situation as critical, remarking that these 
were no ordinary times, and that on the 
next few days might depend the general 
peace of the world. In these circum- 
stances, therefore, the Government might 
well have expected that this Vote would 
be passed nemine contradicente. But it 
appears that other councils — divided 
councils, I believe, have prevailed, and 
consequently we have the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I should 
have thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, having been a Member of the Go- 
vernment of 1870, who themselves asked 
for and obtained a similar Vote, would 
have been one of the last to bring for- 
ward this Amendment. But even he, 
sound-minded and high-minded as he is, 
could not resist the temptation. The 
real truth is, that the success of their 
opponents has stimulated the appetite of 
hon. Members opposite for place. A 
good many hon. Members who have 
spoken have told us what they think of 
this Amendment. I will tell you what 
I think of it—and the opinion I am 
going to express is not my own, but it is 
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acknowledged by tens of thousands out- 
of-doors—they consider that this Amend- 
ment, brought forward at this critical 
moment, is an ungenerous attempt to 
embarrass the country, and to discredit 
and to throw dirt upon the Government 
of the Queen in the eyes of Europe. 
That I take to be the drift of this 
Amendment. It is the result of an agi- 
tation which a dissatisfied section of the 
community have been keeping up for a 
long time past. Placards have been 
posted up all over the country exciting 
the people against the Government, and 
we have had speeches and pamphlets 
enough for the most exorbitant appetites 
for agitation. It was only yesterday 
that I read the most extraordinary speech 
that has come under my notice. The 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) used this language with re- 
gard to the policy of the Government— 
it really has become almost a personal 
affair with the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 


‘‘My purpose has been, with extremely in- 
adequate means, and in a very mean and poor 
degree, but still to the best of my power, for 
the last 18 months, day and night, week by 
week, month by month, to counteract as well as 
I could what I believe to be the purpose of Lord 
Beaconsfield.” 


The policy of Lord Beaconsfield I am 
not here to defend, neither am I here to 
defend the policy of the Cabinet—they 
can defend themselves very well; but 
this I will say—that it is evident upon 
the face of things that for the last 18 
months the policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
has been the policy of the Cabinet, and 
the policy of the Cabinet has been the 
policy of the country. I am surprised 
that in these circumstances the borough 
of Bradford, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) repre- 
sents, has not followed the patriotic 
example of Sheffield and other places, 
and also of the City. When the right 
hon. Gentleman got up to-night to pre- 
sent a Petition, 1 expected to hear that 
it was from 20,000 inhabitants of Brad- 
ford in favour of his Amendment; but 
no! it was a Petition from Glasgow or 
some other town against the proposal 
of the Government. Some of us cannot 
have helped wondering why the right 
hon. Gentleman should have been put 
forward to move this Amendment. The 
Times, the other day, in a very sensible 
article, said—<‘‘ The tactics of the Oppo- 
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sition are a matter of profound indiffer- 


ence to the — ith that I agree ; 
but the policy of the Opposition can 
never be a matter of indifference to the 
country. We expect Party feeling, and 
strong Party desires to take a share in 
the administration of this great country ; 
but we expect also that those Party de- 
sires should not be carried to that excess 
which we have seen during the last two 
years. To judge by some of the speeches 
I have read, it would be really thought 
that the Government were bent on war ; 
that, although they have disclaimed it a 
hundred times, they are pursuing a po- 
licy of treachery and revolvers. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford proceeded to analyze this Vote, 
and he did so under two heads—he 
spoke of it financially and politically. He 
said the demand was unnecessary and 
unprecedented. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich at Ox- 
ford, on Wednesday, called it ‘‘ the most 
indefensible proposition ever in my time 
submitted to Parliament.” The right 
hon. Gentleman nods assent; but I hap- 
pen to recollect that he used precisely the 
same words about the Divorce Bill; and 
yet everyone will admit that that Act did 
effect a considerable amount of good in 
some circles. The right hon. Member 
for Bradford says the proposal is un- 
necessary. Well, I think the Govern- 
ment are the best judges whether it is 
necessary or not. They say it is, and 
they ask the House to give it, and that 
is generally the way in which necessities 
of that kind are provided. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman says the Vote is un- 
precedented. He says the Government 
of 1870 took a Vote of Credit; but that 
was at the end of the Session, while this 
Vote of £6,000,000 is proposed at the 
beginning of the Session. Well, but 
the Government of 1870 could not have 
taken the Vote of Credit at the begin- 
ning of the Session, for Earl Granville, 
the Foreign Minister at the opening of 
that Session, said ‘‘there was a state of 
profound peace.” This must have been a 
lapsus lingue,I presume. The right hon. 
Gentleman said we took a Vote for 20,000 
men ; but that was not ‘‘a Vote to flourish 
about in the face of everyone—it was 
not a Vote to defend England or Eng- 
lish interests.” We wanted it to defend 
Belgian interests. Now, really to sup- 
pose that that Vote of 20,000 men was 
not a Vote to defend, strictly speaking, 
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English interests, but, as the right hon. 
Gentleman says, Belgian interests—— 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not 
say that the Vote was not to defend 
English interests, nor that it was to de- 
fend Belgian interests. I said it was to 
fulfil the obligations we were under to 
Belgium. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I did not mean 
that the right hon. Gentleman said it 
was not to defend English interests— 
that was only an expression of my own ; 
but he said that Vote of 20,000 men 
was to defend Belgium if Belgium had 
been attacked by either Germany or 
France. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said this is a “sham Estimate.” 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last said 
it was not a “sham,” but a ‘war 
Estimate.”” Whom are we to believe? 
The right hon. Gentleman then turns 
round and says—he is becoming quite 
an adept in vituperation — you have 
become the laughing-stock of Europe. 
He says—‘‘I will not enter into the 
question of International Law, but I 
shall be followed by international law- 
yers’’—I hope if we are to have inter- 
national lawyers we shall only have one 
or two, for I do not know greater bores 
—‘‘T shall be followed by international 
lawyers who will tell you that the Ar- 
ticles of the Treaties of 1856 and of 
1871 do not apply to the present condi- 
tion of things.” I should think Earl 
Granville, who was Foreign Secretary 
at that time, must look with distrust on 
such a statement. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am very 
sorry to interrupt the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. I did not say the Articles of the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871 no longer ap- 
plied. I simply said that one Article 
relative to the navigation of the Straits 
only applied when Turkey was at peace, 
and therefore did not apply when Turkey 
is at war. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL: I do not see 
that in the Treaty, and I read it care- 
fully to-day. The right hon. Gentleman 
says he gave us the statement of the 
Plenipotentiaries at the time. No doubt 
the Emperor of Russia bound himself 
most solemnly to attend to the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty. Prince Gortchakoff 
in October, 1870, says that— 


‘‘ Tt is neither from England nor Russia that 
can arise the dangers which may menace the 
Ottoman Empire; that the two Cabinets have 
an equal desire to maintain its existence as long 
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on powihie by allaying and by conciliating the 
ifferences between the Porte and the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Sultan; and that, in the 
event of a decisive crisis presenting itself, de- 
spite these efforts, both are equally resolved 
to seek for its solution in a general agreement 
of the great European Powers.” 

That is the deliberate statement of Prince 
Gortchakoff; and I am sure that Earl 
Granville, who was Foreign Minister in 
1871, will be vastly interested and sur- 
prised if he can find any international 
lawyers to persuade him that the en- 
gagements he then thought he was 
making were literally of no value what- 
ever. Several speakers, not having been 
so successful as they wished in other 
directions, have determined to make 
political capital out of one thing—and 
that is the Earl of Carnarvon. The 
Earl of Derby has disappointed them, 
and therefore they magnify the Earl of 
Carnarvon. It is very gratifying to see 
the interest which the Members of the 
late Cabinet take in a seceding Member 
of the present Cabinet. The right hon. 
Gentleman said—these are his words 
with reference to the Earl of Carnarvon 
—‘‘It is quite clear that the noble Earl 
stood between the Government and a 
dangerous policy.” [Mr. W. E. For- 
stER: Hear, hear!] What a pleasant 
sort of Colleague he must have been! 
No doubt he had been resigning for the 
last four or five months. This reminds 
me of what used to be said by Lord Pal- 
merston of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich. He was resigning so often 
that the country began to think nothing 
of it; but, at last, he was not satis- 
fied until he did resign himself, with 
a large majority at his back. He 
was constantly resigning; therefore, 
the loss was not so great when the 
event did come. Notwithstanding all 
the right hon. Gentleman said against 
the Government — notwithstanding all 
his denunciations and those of other hon. 
Members—I do think the country take 
a bolder view of the policy of the Go- 
vernment. I believe they see in that 
policy both prudence and honesty of 
purpose, notwithstanding all the denun- 
ciations which have been uttered against 
them for a long time past. I must 
admit there are many people in this 
country who have thought and do think 
that there are grounds for fear in their 
policy—that this Vote implies a threat 
of war. The hon. Member for the Bor- 
der Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) called it a 
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war Vote. I remember that last night 
a right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
John Bright) expressed his belief that 
the Vote was one framed with the inten- 
tion of rivetting the chains upon the 
Christian subjects of Turkey. I, on the 
other hand, think the proposal involves 
no menace of war; but is solely and only 
made with a view of enabling the Go- 
vernment, with a bold front and a strong 
arm, to labour in the interests of peace. 
As was said last night, their policy has 
been entirely directed in the direction of 
this object, and thisonly. This is shown 
in many ways. Mr. Layard, in his de- 
spatch to the Earl of Derby, written in 
May last, put it very concisely when he 
said— 

‘Since my arrival in Constantinople my main 
object has been to prepare the way for peace, 
and I have thought, in so doing, I should best 
carry out the wishes and intentions of the Go- 
vernment.” 


All the despatches in all the Blue Books 
breathe the same language; and I be- 
lieve the policy of the Government may 
be broadly stated to be this—it means, 
and has meant all through, to persevere 
in the neutrality which they have 
hitherto observed, and that they will 
not depart from that neutrality until it 
shall be indispensable as an act of self- 
defence. The hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), in a 
speech recently delivered, expressed his 
opinion that there was in the country a 
mischievous and inflammatory party de- 
sirous to urge the Government into war. 
Let me tell the House where that party 
is to be found. Last year the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) taunted the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich—and the 
House cheered it to the echo—with a 
desire to involve England in a war 
in company with Russia as against 
Turkey. What a pretty mess we should 
have found ourselves in if the policy 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
was credited had been acted upon! ‘The 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
had said only the day before yesterday, 
when seconding the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich, that he lamented that 
England could not claim the glory of 
having shared with Russia in the work 
of promoting religious liberty. But this 
meant, if it meant anything, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman lamented 
the fact of England not having shared 
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in the frightful massacres that occurred 
in Bulgaria from the benevolent protec- 
tion of Russia. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman represents the inflammatory 
party, for I cannot understand anyone, 
unless he wished for war, suggesting 
that England should take up arms with 
Russia for the protection of people 
whose status involved the independence 
of Turkey. Last night the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham truly said that he hoped the ex- 
periences of 1854-56 had not been lost 
in this House. They certainly have not. 
I remember that the voices of then 
powerful Ministers urged England to go 
to war for the independence and inte- 
grity of Turkey; and I remember fur- 
ther that much of what was said caused 
me to come to the determination never 
again to vote for a proposal the effect of 
which could possibly be to enable 
England to go to war in support of what 
was called the independence and inte- 
grity of Turkey. But the times have 
changed. I well remember—indeed, I 
never can forget—the immortal Parlia- 
mentary eloquence of the right hon. 
Gentleman, now Member for Birming- 
ham, during those debates. No record 
of those speeches can ever convey an 
adequate idea of the emotion and effect 
they created in this House. I was a 
young Member. I remember how I 
hung upon his lips and was entranced 
by the utterances of his impassioned 
soul. I determined from that time 
that never again would I ever give 
a vote in favour of war to support 
the independence and integrity of the 
Turkish Empire. I often think of those 
times, having now sat in this House for 
nearly 30 years—of those poor fellows 
whose bones lie bleaching on Sebas- 
topol’s inhospitable plain, men who at 
the call of duty forsook all the endear- 
ments of home, and sacrificed their 
lives in the vain hope of curbing the 
ungodly lust of power of a semi-barba- 
rous despot. I vowed then, and have 
often vowed since, that never again 
would I support a war for maintaining 
the integrity and independence of Turkey. 
But these are very different times. No 
Government would endeavour to pro- 
mote such a war, and the country would 
never tolerate it. While, recto ae 
are all against going to war for Turkey 
we cannot Guasiao the fact that there 
are questions of immense importance 
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now raised in the South-east of Europe 
which must affect European policy. The 
keystone of South-eastern Europe is—to 
quote from the admirable speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
night—in process of removal. The state 
of things which we have for centuries 
been engaged in maintaining is being 
made the theatre of great modifications. 
The Government have a most difficult 
and arduous task in dealing with the 
upheaving of a position which has so 
long been maintained partly, if not 
mainly, by the influence of this country. 
I was sorry to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer say one thing. He said, in 
effect, that it was hardly to be expected 
that Russia would not ask for something 
in the way of territorial indemnity ; but 
Russia has told us all through that she 
did not intend to ask for anything of the 
kind. [‘‘No, no!” ‘“‘Where?”] The 
Czar of Russia said he required nothing 
like an indemnity or compensation. 
Russia, of course, is not consulting her 
national interests; she fights only in 
order that civil and religious liberty 
may be accorded to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. Yet the first 
thing she asks is that Roumania 
should cede back Roumanian Bessa- 
rabia. She asks for Kars, for Batoum, 
for Armenia. They are nothing, if you 
like. She asks for them, -though she 
gave England to understand that, in 
the patriotic excitement of her people, 
she would not seek her own material 
interest. I cannot, in the face of this, 
understand the speech of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll), who, in ‘‘ another 
place,” on Thursday last, said he should 
be shocked by an assertion that Russia 
was fighting for her own material inte- 
rests, and foliowed his assertion by ask- 
ing what could be ‘‘ baser ” than for the 
Prime Minister to hold that were our 
own interests to be attacked we should 
be bound to protect them with the sword? 
I do not call that a very patriotic senti- 
ment. 1 am sure the country would not 
take that view. In the year 1853, Lord 
Palmerston, writing to Lord Clarendon, 
said that the policy of the Russian Go- 
vernment, in furtherance of its practice 
to push forward its encroachments as 
fast and far as the apathy or want of 
firmness of other Governments would 
allow, was to use moderate language and 
disinterested professions at St. Peters- 
burg and London, and active aggres- 
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sion by its agents on the scene of opera- 


tions. This is my view. I must say, 
speaking honestly and fairly, I have a 
great distrust of Russia. The record of 
the Treaties of 1856, 1870, and 1871 
clearly show to this country that we can- 
not depend upon what Russia may pro- 
mise. It is said she is fighting not for 
her material interests, but for religion’s 
sake and for civil and religious liberty. 
A despot fighting for civil and religious 
liberty! No, no, that will not do. 
Civil and religious’ liberty are sacred 
words in this country— emblems of 
peace and good will, which have illus- 
trated the career of statesmen, and 
which still illumine with a celestial 
flame the troublesome paths of this 
world. But to say that Russia is fight- 
ing for civil and religious liberty—no, 
I cannot allow it. Well, it is said that 
Russia is fighting for religion. Have 
any of us, let me ask, been in the regions 
which have been devastated and de- 
stroyed within the last few months? Go 
there and see the desolation and destruc- 
tion which have resulted from famine 
and the sword. See how they have 
polluted the fairest gardens of the East, 
and turned the smiling valleys of the 
Balkans into ruinous heaps, and then 
tell me that Russia is fighting for reli- 
gion only, for civil and religious liberty, 
and I am tempted to declaim that mag- 
nificent line of Lucretius— 


‘‘Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


Sir, I do not know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham is going to vote for this Reso- 
lution. He did not say last night 
whether he would vote or not; but this 
I can say—that I shall vote for it myself, 
andI am sure it will also be supported 
by a large majority in this House. That, 
however, in my opinion, is not sufficient. 
A majority in Parliament has been 
proved in our Constitutional history not 
to be sufficient for a Government unless 
public opinion out-of-doors is at its 
back. In our Parliamentary history we 
have two very notable instances of that. 
When Lord Bute was in power, in the 
teeth of an unbroken majority, he was 
driven from office by the force of public 
opinion, and by the outburst of popu- 
lar hatred; and Mr. Pitt, when he was 
at the zenith of his power as Minister 
—at atime when there was war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey—was re- 
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fused by the House of Commons a Vote 
of money which was asked for, with 
a view to support Russia. These are 
two notable cases; but, as regards Her 
Majesty’s Government, I believe that 
publicopinion is with them in this matter. 
And why doI say so ? Because, as we are 
all aware, the country knows perfectly 
well that the aims and exertions of Her 
Majesty’s Government have all been 
directed tothe procuring of peace. We 
have been told that the weakness of 
England is the great extent of her 
dominion ; but that the strength of 
England can only be measured by the 
power she possesses to make use of it. 
Sir, it is that strength and that power 
we want placed in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government at this juncture, 
in order that they may use it for English 
interests and in the interests of peace. 
A great deal has been said about Russian 
sympathies and Russian influences in 
this country. My sympathies—except 
those which I have in common with 
everybody in the country for suffer- 
ing humanity—are only and solely in 
favour of the honour and power, the 
prestige and the character of our 
country. These are what I want to 
see maintained in the face of Europe; 
and I am satisfied that if the House 
of Commons are not prepared —as I 
believe they are—to give their sup- 
port in a very ample manner to the 
Government on this Motion, I say I am 
satisfied there is a power out-of-doors 
still stronger to which an appeal would 
not be made in vain. And, further, I 
am convinced that that appeal would 
have no other effect than to put a 
tongue in every heart in England, to 
excite the patriotism of the country, 
and to ensure to the Government that 
increased confidence and power which 
the miserable tactics of Party faction 
would be unable to destroy. 

Mr. LOWE: I have, Sir, to congra- 
tulate the House, if so humble a person 
as myself may be allowed to do so, on 
the announcement which was made to 
us before the debate was renewed. I 
cannot give full utterance to the feelings 
of pleasure, which doubtless we all ex- 
perienced, on hearing that the dreadful 
butchery which has been desolatin, 
some of the fairest districts in the worl 
for so many months has, for a time at 
least, been put an end to; and that we 
may open our newspapers without 
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being horrified by the details of misery 
and desolation to which we have re- 
cently been accustomed. I have no 
right, perhaps, to make the observation ; 
but I confess that it would have given 
me pleasure if I had heard some con- 
gratulation of the kind from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Leader of 
the House. It may be that he thinks 
it —— to indulge in such congra- 
tulation ; but I cannot myself doubt the 
information he has given us, and that a 
Treaty of Peace has either been signed 
or will be signed immediately. It is the 
one subject on which, in our differences, 
we may be and ought to be united. Of 
course, such information coming upon 
me suddenly, I can hardly pretend to 
say what difference it may make in my 
argument; but at present it seems to 
strengthen extremely the case of those 
on this side of the House. There is no 
doubt that when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asked for this money there 
was a double purpose for which it might 
be applied. First, it might have been 
necessary for taking steps to vindicate 
the neutrality of England in the war 
between Turkey and Russia ; and, 
secondly, it might have been required 
in order to increase the influence of 
England in the contemplated European 
Conference. Now, astoany question of 
active hostility, and, therefore, any de- 
mand for money for immediate emer- 
gencies, the case is closed, inasmuch as 
the armistice has been signed. Conse- 
quently, if the Government make out a 
case at all it must depend entirely on 
whether the House is convinced that 
there is a necessity for the Vote so that 
our hands might be strengthened in the 
Conference. What I propose todo, with 
the permission of the House, is to show 
whether this Grant ought to be made; 
and in order to do so I will point out to 
the House how it came to pass that the 
Grant was ever asked for. The history 
of the matter is a curious one, and will 
well repay the attention of the House. 
In the Queen’s Speech from the Throne, 
prepared by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
occurs this passage— 

“ Hitherto, so far as the war has proceeded, 
neither of the belligerents has infringed the 
conditions on which my neutrality is founded” 
—that was a solemn statement on behalf 
of the Queen— 

‘and I willingly believe that both par- 
ties are desirous af them, so far is it 
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may be in their power. So long as these con- 
ditions are not infringed, my attitude will con- 
tinue the same.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory or 
clear than that. But the Speech went 
on to say— 

“But I cannot conceal from myself that, 
should hostilities be unfortunately prolonged, 
some unexpected occurrence may render it in- 
cumbent on me to adopt measures of precaution. 
Such measures could not be effectually taken 
without adequate preparation, and I trust to the 
liberality of my Parliament to supply the means 
which may be required for that purpose.’’ 

So that the Queen’s Speech was directed 
entirely to the case of a breach of neu- 
trality, and the money which would be 
asked for would be devoted to protecting 
England against a breach of neutra- 
lity. Now, however, that ground is ab- 
solutely cut away by the news we have 
received this evening. The ground on 
which the Government asks for the Vote 
is, therefore, entirely gone, and if the 
Motion is to be supported, it must be on 
grounds which were not in the minds of 
the Government or of the House at the 
commencement of the Session. Then, 
again, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
informed us that until the Government 
had received the Russian demands and 
conditions, they would have no proposal 
to make as to money. At the present 
moment we not only know the Russian 
demands and conditions, but those de- 
mands and conditions seem to have as- 
sumed the form of an armistice; and 
that, again, appears to strengthen the 
view that the grounds which may have 
existed for asking for the money have 
utterly gone. On the Wednesday follow- 
ing the announcement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to which I have re- 
ferred, the Government thought fit, for 
reasons which I will not go into now, to 
order the Fleet to go into the Darda- 
nelles, with the view, as was said, of 
clearing the waterway and protecting 
British interests. Her Majesty had called 
Parliament together with the view of 
having the advice and assistance of Par- 
liament in the present state of public 
affairs. That was a most important 
step. Did Her Majesty’s Government 
take the advice of Parliament or give 
Parliament any chance of advising it 
on the subject? Not so. The whole 
matter was a dead secret. It was 
concealed from Parliament. It was 


concealed also from those most nearly 
affected. It was 
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the belligerents. The strictest secrecy 
was enjoined. The next day the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer came down to the 
House, and gave Notice for a grant 
of money, and the reasons he gave for 
it could leave no doubt that it was in- 
tended as the sequence and part of the— 
Twill not say hostile, but the active—step 
taken when the English Fleet was sent 
into the Dardanelles. No notice was 
given to us. The fact was concealed 
from us about the Fleet; and not only 
was the fact concealed from us alto- 
gether, reasons were given which, to say 
the least, were far from satisfactory. We 
were told that the reason this money was 
asked for was because Russia was making 
rapid advances and the Treaty of Peace 
was not signed. I maintain, on the 
strength of what we now know, that in 
giving that reason the Government were 
not dealing fairly and candidly with the 
House. If the right hon. Gentleman 
chose not to give any reason that was 
another matter; but if he undertook to 
give a reason for it, I think he ought 
to have given the full and true reason. 
That, however, was not done, and so the 
matter remained. If the Fleet was only 
to keep the waterway open and protect 
British interests, why was the matter 
kept such a profound secret? Why was 
not Russia taken into our council? If 
it was to protect humanity, an arrange- 
ment surely might have been made; but 
the strictest secrecy was enjoined and 
nothing was known about it. The next 
step was—for some reason or other, and 
I am sorry to say I cannot tell the rea- 
son—the Fleet was withdrawn from the 
Dardanelles. I say Icannot tell; because, 
so far as I can see, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Home Secretary are 
in direct opposition to each other in the 
reasons they give. The Home Secretary 
says that the Fleet was withdrawn be- 
cause it was believed the terms of peace 
had been settled. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his speech in introducing 
the Vote, said it was one of the errors 
that had been much dwelt upon that the 

step taken was due to the fact that it was 

understood satisfactory terms of peace 

had been arrived at. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: What I 

said was—We have been informed that 

the bases of peace have been accepted. 

I read it from the despatch. 

Mr. LOWE: I took the words down. 





Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman sees 
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how to reconcile these two things. I do 
not. I have given the words I took 
down from his lips. I have no doubt it 
is capable of explanation ; or, perhaps, it 
is not capable of explanation—that is, 
that is one of these mistakes which will 
arise. I have quoted the matter to show 
how necessary it is to have a little charity 
in public affairs. Two Gentlemen, nei- 
ther of whom would be capable of any- 
thing but direct and fair dealing, appear 


. on the first sight to contradict each other 


on a matter upon which they must both 
be well informed; but with regard to 
which, if I were to use the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cross), I 
might say a “‘ lying spirit’ prevails. I 
will not say that I believe there has 
been a mistake somewhere ; but it incul- 
catesupon my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary a little charity and moderation. 
Then this is the state in which things 
were. The Fleet was suddenly called 
back, without having had the opportunity 
of doing anything, and this was met by 
the resignation of two Secretaries of 
State. It has been said that Lord Derby 
wrote an excellent despatch in regard to 
neutrals—a despatch which everybody 
was content to be bound by; and then it 
is asserted by the Home Secretary, I 
think, that that despatch has never been 
infringed. That is, perhaps, a matter 
to be decided by authority, and I quote 
the Minister (the Earl of Derby) who 
resigned his office because he considered 
the Government had infringed it; and 
he not only resigned because he thought 
so, he consented to return to office, and 
he still retains office, holding the opinion 
that that proceeding was utterly unjusti- 
fiable. There is, too, the case of the Earl 
of Carnarvon, who has not seen fit to 
return. The object I have in view is to 
show the House what position the 
Government had arrived at at the time. 
It had already given Notice in the 
Queen’s Speech that money would be 
called for. Then it wavered, then it 
gave the fresh orders recalling the Fleet, 
then this expedition, which no doubt 
would have been put forward to us as 
the grounds why this money was to be 
voted, vanished into thin air, and then 


. allthatremained was this unhappy Vote. 


What was to be done with that? In 
the position of things what could they 
do with it? It was confronting them, 
looking them hard in the face; how 
could they get rid of it? They could 
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the ance of Russia, or the conceal- 
ment of the terms of peace. It would 
not do to say they wanted it for that, or 
in order to assist our operations in the 
Dardanelles. What was the reason? I 
can understand what sort of a delibera- 
tion it was. I can understand people 
asking—‘‘ What shall we hang it upon?” 
One would say—‘‘ Let us take it as 
money given in order to secure neutra- 
lity.” Ican imagine another saying— 
“* Connu, connu, we can’t have that dodge 
over again.” I fancy I see the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or somebody else rising 
at the end of a long and wearisome dis- 
cussion, and saying—“ I have discovered 
the remedy. It is quite true we have 
put it out of our power to say anything 
about the severe conditions of neu- 
trality, because we have been the first 
to break them by sending the Fleet 
into the Dardanelles. That will never 
do.” But true genius is only found 
in great difficulties; and I have no 
doubt that it occurred to some one to 
say—‘‘ After all, we have worked out 
the idea of getting the money for the 
purpose of interfering between the bel- 
ligerents. But the future is always 
open to us. This war cannot last for 
ever, and when it comes to a conclusion 
there must necessarily be a Conference, 
and when there is a Conference it is de- 
sirable that we cut a very imposing 
figure, and in order that we may cut an 
imposing figure, ask for a Vote of Confi- 
dence.”’ In other words—“‘ We will work 
the confidence trick.” I have no doubt 
that that was the reason which prompted 
them. I believe it is simply and solely 
an effort to get rid of the disagreeable 
and uncomfortable obligation which has 
been thrown upon the Government be- 
cause they chose, instead of pursuing a 
plain and open course, to violate the 
neutrality they were bound to observe, 
and draw back from their declaration of 
neutrality. If that is the case, the 
question arises, what are we to do with 
this Vote? If it is a Vote which came 
into existence in this manner, is it right, 
is it fair in the circumstances, that we 
should be asked to support it? What 
possible reason can be given why 
we should support it? I will take the 
arguments as they are given. We 
are to vote this because it is neces- 
sary that those who go into the Oon- 
ference should be strong, and because it 
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is necessary that the Government should 
speak with the full force of England. 
And, therefore, we are called upon, in 
order to show that we are strong, and that 
England entirely approves of the action 
of the Government, to passthis Vote. If 
there is any justice in any of the things T 
have pointed out, it is almost impossible 
for us on this side to approve of the 
action of the Government. Unless there 
can be given some explanation infinitely 
more satisfactory than anything that 
has been put before us, I, for one, if 
you put me to torture, could not say I 
approved the conduct of the Government. 
It is extremely hard that, because the 
Government gets itself into this scrape, 
it should put us in such a dilemma that 
we are called upon to express a confi- 
dence we do not feel because they deem 
it necessary on patriotic grounds to 
wrest it from us. There are things a 
Government has a right to demand from 
us; there are sacrifices I would make to 
support a Government to which, unfor- 
tunately, Iam opposed. I do not say 
that the Government asks for a general 
Vote of Confidence ; it does much worse 
—it asks the Committee to participate 
in a course of vulgarity and snobbish- 
ness. It says—‘‘We want to say we 
are strong, and the way is to show how 
rich we are; we therefore ask for 
£6,000,000 ’—if it were £60,000,000 it 
would be all the same, so far as I can 
see—‘‘ which is to be at the disposal of 
the Government for two months; and 
that is to prove our strength. It does 
not follow,” as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, “‘ that a single shilling 
will be spent; allthe Powers of Europe 
will be frightened by the mere fact of 
our being empowered to spend it; and 
so we shall have our own way in the 
Conference, and shall be enabled to re- 
habilitate the fallen Turkish power.” 
It is an abuse of the powers of Govern- 
ment to put before us such a proposi- 
tion. They have a perfect right—at 
least, one must concede it, they being 
the stronger—to deal with our money, 
to trample upon us, to torment us, to 
out-vote us; but there is one thing they 
have no right to do, and that isto make 
us do what no gentleman could think of 
doing without repugnance. They have 
no right to put us in the position of the 
‘‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,”’ rattling the 
money in our pockets to show how rich 
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the limits allowed to a Parliamentary 
majority. Not only have they no right 
to make us act in a manner unbecoming 
English gentlemen, but I do not think 
it is fair upon us that we should be 
made extremely ridiculous. I am pre- 
pared to make many sacrifices for the 
country ; of course, everyone is prepared 
to die for it; but everyone is not pre- 
pared to make himself a laughing-stock 
to all mankind. And it involves nothing 
less that we should really seek to frighten 
five great military Powers, not by arms, 
not by levies, not by the collection or 
raising of money ; but by the mere pos- 
sibility of raising money, which may be 
applied in some unknown manner, if it 
be possible to scrape it up or to make 
an excuse for doing it, and that within 
less than two months, because the 
frightening period cannot begin until 
the Conference meets. It has not met 
yet. Observe another thing about this 
theory of imparting supernatural power 
by granting millions of money. By 
March 31 the spell will be spent. Only 
think of the miserable position of our 
Minister in the Conference at midnight 
on the 31st of March or the Ist of April. 
The position of Samson when his last 
locks were falling off under the shears 
of Delilah would be nothing to it. He 
will say— 
“But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world ;”’ 

but now ’tis 12 o’clock! I go further, 
and maintain, with some plausibility, 
not only that they have no right to make 
us vulgar and ridiculous, but they have 
no right to enlist our sympathies in a 
cause which is utterly futile. No man 
except the Prime Minister can really 
imagine that five great military Monar- 
chies—any one of which can put into 
the field five times as many men as we 
can—are to be terrified, not because we 
have resorted to a conscription or a levy 
en masse, or any preparation for despe- 
rate resistance ; but because we have put 
it into the power of the Government to 
spend a certain sum of money during a 
period of two months. I do not under- 
value the capacity and good sense of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; and I have 
too good an opinion of them to think 
that they would propose anything so 
utterly preposterous and ridiculous if it 
had not been that I could trace the mo- 
tive in the manner I have done to the 
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doing something. By the two totally 
different versions given of their inten- 
tions, they have entirely overreached 
themselves. As far asI know, this Vote 
is one without precedent ; if I am wrong, 
I can be set right by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who has access to the 
best information. Everybody knows 
how we proceed on such occasions. In 
military matters we begin with men; 
we treat all other matters as depending 
upon the number of men; and, having 
determined that, then follows the stores 
and arms necessary for them. I cannot 
understand voting so much for the Army, 
Navy, and other matters with absolute 
discretion to the Government to do as 
they please. Instead of frightening 
Plenipotentiaries when they are as- 
sembled, I think you will frighten any- 
one who has any respect for the British 
Constitution, if it has come to be ac- 
cepted as a principle that whenever we 
want to bolster ourselves up in the eyes 
of foreign countries we are to say it is a 
question of a Vote; if it is a small diffi- 
culty, that £3,000,000 will probably 
frighten them; if it is a bigger diffi- 
culty, it may require £5,000,000, and if 
it is a very large one, it may be 
£20,000,000. If this sort of thing is to 
go on, you will make wreck of your 
finances in no time. There never will 
be a time when the Government will not 
want its hands strengthened by grants 
of money. I entirely protest against 
being drawn into this matter. It is not 
a question of patriotism with me. I 
think in some cases a Government may 
fairly ask for much from us; but this is 
past all the limits of human patience; 
and no people who view the thing as I 
do, can possibly acquiesce in it. I 
would really hope it is not too late for 
the right hon. Gentleman to re-consider 
the question. What we have heard this 
evening renders the matter less pressing 
than ever; and can it be worth the while 
of the Government to force the matter 
further, as they undoubtedly can in their 
omnipotence and with their command 
over their own side? They might com- 
mand this side also if it were a case in 
which the honour and the interests of 
the country were concerned; but for 
what honour or interest they are going 
to make this country contemptible and 
supremely ridiculous I cannot imagine. 
I will not go into the question of peace 
or war. I trust there is good sense 
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enough—I will not say sense of the ridi- 
culous enough—here to enable us to 
laugh this thing out of the House. I 
think the Government could very easily 
dispense with this Vote. I think they 
want—and it is a very proper thing for 
them to want—to have a united Eng- 
land when they go into the Congress. 
No desire is more legitimate, and there 
is none we ought to make more sacri- 
fices for. The way to obtain unity is 
exceedingly simple. It is not to be 
done with silver and gold, nor yet with 
iron. The reason you are in difficulties 
in going into the Conference is because 
you know well that a very considerable 
part of the intellect, of the education, of 
the wealth of England is against any- 
thing that would tend to keep up this 
detestable abomination of Turkish domi- 
nation in Eastern Europe. So recently 
as the 25th of December it has been said 
that the Government undertakes to get 
the best terms it can for Turkey. What 
does that mean? The. best terms for 
Turkey are the worst possible terms for 
the wretched people they have misgo- 
verned. Whenever the Prime Minister 
has a chance, he always does something 
to let it be thought that his opinions 
and those of the great majority of the 
people of this country are against the 
delivery of these wretched populations. 
He did it a year and a half ago in the 
celebrated speech about a second and a 
third campaign. This year his tone im- 
plied disbelief in the word of the Em- 
peror, and was in the highest degree 
unbecoming. I would suggest a simple 
remedy. Muzzle your Prime Minister. 
If you cannot do that, let it be at once 
understood that in these frisky hours he 
does not represent the opinions of the 
Government. If you want the people of 
England to be united, consider their 
feelings and wishes. Do not look at the 
matter in such a stiff, stately, and buck- 
ram manner as you do. Consider that 
you are dealing with flesh and blood. 
Think the people’s thoughts; use their 
language; and lead them to understand 
that, instead of giving everything 
grudgingly and unwillingly, as they are 
apt to imagine, you are their leaders, 
to lead them in the course they wish. 
It is not an unreasonable course. They 
wish for freedom, for liberation from 
misery and suffering to a large class of 
eople. You yourselves share their 
eelings, and why will you be at such 
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pains to make everybody believe you 
are hostile to this course? If you only 
do that you may, indeed, do what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer most justly 
wished should be done—you may go 
into the Congress with a united Eng- 
land behind you, and speak with a 
weight you will not attain even if you 
get liberty to spend £100,000,000. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY observed 
that when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward this Motion on 
Monday he treated it as a subject of 
grave importance. It seemed to him 
that when a statement was made by a 
responsible Minister of the Crown that 
this Vote should be granted, it was 
hardly consistent with the dignity of the 
House and the gravity of this question 
to meet the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with an Amendment 
saying it should not be acceded to be- 
cause that would increase the financial 
burdens of the people. Much as he was 
in favour of economical administration, 
he thought it was not right to oppose 
the Vote on that ground. A Motion of 
this kind ought to have been met by a 
direct Vote of Want of Confidence. Had 
such a step been taken he knew how it 
would have been met, and what would 
have been the answer of the House. He 
hoped that when the division took place 
Europe would be convinced that England 
was in earnest, and that her earnestness 
originated out of a desire to secure a 
satisfactory peace. He hoped, further- 
more, it would show that she was tho- 
roughly prepared to defend her own 
interests. Turkey being now in a con- 
dition which would not serve our pur- 
poses, should we trust Russia to settle 
the destinies of people in the Turkish 
Provinces? He was willing to give 
Russia every credit for good intentions ; 
but it needed all our charity to put a 
favourable construction upon the course 
of Russia during the last month. He 
thought there could be but one answer 
to the question. We were not prepared 
to leave Russia to settle the matter. 
The wisest course we could take was to 
say we would not let things go by chance 
—that we had a definite policy, that we 
were prepared to maintain the engage- 
ments which this and other countries 
had entered into, and would insist that 
England and Europe should have a voice 
in the settlement of this important ques- 
tion, and the securing of the peace of 
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Europe for some time to come. The 
Government were perpetually called 
upon to say what they were afraid of, 
and why they asked for this money. 
When the facts of the case which the 
Government could make out against 
Russia were stated, the danger would be 
that they would so inflame the minds of 
the people of this country that they 
would not listen to reason on the matter 
of peace or war, and something might 
happen to force the hands of the Go- 
vernment and bring about that war 
which we were all so desirous of avoid- 
ing. The Government had been at- 
tacked ; but it was to be borne in mind 
that they had all along been placed in 
a very awkward and difficult position. 
They came into office inheriting the old 
traditions of the Foreign Office, one of 
which was that Turkey was to be kept 
asa bulwark against Russia. But all 
of a sudden the conscience of the people 
seemed to wake up, and they said— 
‘We won’t keep up Turkey any more.” 
It was extremely difficult for the Govern- 
ment to adapt themselves to that altered 
state of things; but everybody must 
admit that they had kept us out of war 
up to the present time. He believed the 

ouse and the country would be ready 
to consider everything that might be 
fairly advanced by Russia with regard 
to terms and the compensation she might 
ask for her sufferings and losses. Cer- 
tainly the terms which were read out 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
other night sounded very large; but the 
country would be anxious to discuss them 
dispassionately so far as they did not 
militate against justice and right, and 
to settle the question of peace on a per- 
manent basis. As tothe point which was 
put before the House last night by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) relative 
to the Dardanelles, no one in common 
fairness could dispute that Russia had a 
real cause of complaint. If we were 
not driven to point out what the action 
had been which had driven the Govern- 
ment to ask for this Vote—for that could 
not be done without danger of the war 
feeling being pushed to extremity—we 
might look to a happy termination of the 
troubles which had so long oppressed 
that portion of Europe. He did not 
agree on many points with the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
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that it was-England’s interest that this 
question should be put on a permanent 
basis—not on such a basis that we might 
be saved from embarrassment for some 
ten years to come; but that it should be 
settled once for all in the interest of 
England and of Europe, and that con- 
tentment, justice, and prosperity might 
be the lot of those fair lands to whieh 
that boon had so long been denied. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
had listened with the greatest pleasure 
to the able and temperate speech of his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down, who 
had given atone to the debate it did not 
before possess. He listened to speeches 
last night the beginning and the end of 
which was peace, but their inside was as 
full of powder as a fish torpedo. He 
quite admitted that an Empire such as 
ours might require at some time or other 
to be defended by the sword ; and if such 
an occasion should arise the Government 
appealing to the country in such a cause 
would be speaking in the name of united 
England. But he asked himself, was 
England now united? ‘We, he feared, 
required a new definition for the term 
unanimity. Ten days ago we were told 
that the Government was united; but 
now we were informed by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel) that for the last month two 
Members of the Cabinet had been in a 
chronic state of resignation. Was the 
country, then, unanimous in support of 
this policy? It appeared to him to be 
unanimous the other way. There was 
scarcely a town in England from which 
remonstrances against this Vote had not 
arrived. It was all very well to say that 
this was a mob agitation. He had ob- 
served that whenever out-of-door agita- 
tion, though carried on by the greatest 
scamps and scoundrels in the country, 
was in favour of the Government, it 
was the voice of the nation; but if it 
was against them it was mob agita- 
tion and the work of a “lying spirit.” 
The hon. Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire (Mr. 0. B. Denison) had 
said he did not mean to be governed by 
a mobocracy. For his own part, he 
would be disposed to agree with him, 
but then he would include under the 
name of mobocracy even an assemblage 
at the Guildhall under the Lord Mayor 
of London. In Perth and Leith the 
candidates opposed to this Vote had 
defeated the candidates in favour of it 
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~ Bes to 1; and in Greenock his hon. 
iend had defeated a Conservative op- 
ponent with a Liberal and Radical 
thrown into the scale. This House of 
Commons had not been elected to decide 
on questions of peace or war; and until 
an appeal was made to the country he 
should continue to believe that the heart 
of England was not with this Vote. 
With regard to the Russian terms of 
peace, he asked was it right and patriotic 
of the Home Secretary to have said 
things about the Emperor of Russia 
which no common jury in England would 
be allowed to assume against a defen- 
dant in a matter in which only a few 
unds were at stake? It might now 
airly be assumed that the delay in sign- 
ing the terms of peace was due to mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and political difficulties 
which had arisen. It was exactly a 
fortnight since the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer assured us in the most solemn 
terms that nothing had occurred to call 
for the Vote of Credit foreshadowed in 
the Speech from the Throne ; and there- 
fore if anything had occurred it must 
have occurred since then. In one sense, 
a great deal had occurred since then. In 
the first place, we have been on the verge 
of war. Indeed, he was not sure that we 
had not been at war without knowing 
it. Some of his hon. Friends held that, 
though we had not declared war, we had 
made war without declaring it. We 
had sent our Fleet into the Dardanelles 
and called it back again—a proceeding 
which reminded him of what had been 
once done by a King of France— 
“«The British Fleet, with twenty thousand men, 
Steamed up the Straits, and then—steamed 
down again.” 
It was said that Russia desired to have 
a quid pro quo. She desired a war in- 
demnity, no doubt, as Germany had 
desired it when she exacted it from 
France and held a material guarantee 
until the indemnity was paid. He could 
not express his gratification at the 
thought that the gallant State of Monte- 
negro should have gained the indepen- 
dence for which it had so bravely fought. 
With regard to Servia, he was not con- 
cerned to defend her; but surely they 
did not want £6,000,000 to deal with 
that part of the question. Austria was 
much more interested in respect to it 
than we were, and yet she was not add- 
ing £6,000,000 to her Budget. With 
regard to the formation of Bulgaria inte 
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an autonomous State, under a Russian 
Prince—who now turned out to be as 
apocryphal as the Russian princes who 
used to be met at Homburg and Baden- 
Baden—he thought that was the very 
object for which they had all desired 
before the breaking out of the war. 
Mr. Layard, indeed, said it would be 
the destruction of the Turkish Empire ; 
but the destruction of the Turkish Em- 
pire was a process which had been 
going on for many years past. The case 
of Turkey in Europe was not merely 
that of the sick man—she was dead, and 
it was vain to try to resuscitate her. 
They had been endeavouring to gal- 
vanize a corpse. Even if they were to 
guarantee Turkey now—pressed as she 
was on the one side by the Slav race and 
on the other by rising Hellenic nationali- 
ties fired with new ambition—she would 
fall to pieces in two years. Russia, with 
all her faults, had the germs of national, 
municipal, and communal life; but 
where was the national life of Turkey ? 
If we put, in the place of a dying Power 
a young, vigorous nationality, of whom 
we could make a friend, and with whom 
we could act in concert, that would be 
the best course to adopt for British in- 
terests. The British Government wanted 
to go to the Conference with cheque-book 
in one hand and a loaded revolver in the 
other. For what? To make themselves 
look respectable? Ifevery nation did the 
same the Conference would be a forest 
of bayonets. With reference to the ques- 
tion of the Dardanelles, to talk of the 
Emperor of Russia and the Sultan set- 
tling it between them was very like sheer 
nonsense. It was a European question, 
and it must be settled by European opi- 
nion. But there was a feeling growing 
up in Europe that England was playing 
her own hand, and they might call it 
independence, but it looked very like 
isolation. Yet, within the last few 
days, a report had prevailed that this 
money was required, not to back up 
England, but to re-assure Austria. Well, 
he said, that the interests of Austria 
and those of England, were not the 
same. We ought to be aware of en- 
tangling alliances, or of allowing our- 
selves to drift into war. It was easy to 
generate and to foster national animosi- 
ties. Formerly, Englishmen and French- 
men regarded each other as natural 
enemies. Thank God! that miserable 
feeling had passed away. But it seemed 
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that exactly the same thing, or something 
very like it, was arising in regard to 
Russia. Surely two great nations, bound 
together, not only by dynastic alliances, 
but by a common interest, and which 
ought to be the pioneers of civilization 
in the East—where there was room for 
them both — were created for better 
things than to cut each other’s throats ? 
Men talked glibly of throwing 10,000 
blue-jackets into Gallipoli, just as 14 
years ago they talked glibly of throwing 
30,000 red-jackets into Diippel; but the 
first shot that was fired between England 
and Russia would kindle Europe into a 
blaze, and then their £6,000,000 would 
be found to go a very little way. Yet, 
though very little, indeed, for the pur- 
poses of a war, that sum was a heavy 
price to pay for a Vote of Confidence 
which they did not altogether feel. More- 
over, at present, in his part of the coun- 
try, the springs of industry were almost 
dried up; the iron trade was nearly 
gone ; scarcely a coal mine paid its way ; 
and the people were in a state of great 
misery and privation. And when he 
thought of such Votes, and the starving 
children, and the poor creatures huddled 
together at the workhouse door or trudg- 
ing barefoot through slush and snow to 
receive their scanty pittance he could 
not bring himself to support a Vote that 
was either wantonly extravagant or 
ridiculously inadequate. 

Mr. BALFOUR said, that in his 
opinion, hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
not shown any consciousness of the 
gravity of the step they were about to 
take. While admitting that the Vote 
before the House, not through any 
action of the Government, but because 
of the very nature of the case, involved 
the question of confidence, he would 
appeal to the supporters of the Amend- 
ment to say whether they desired the 
Amendment to be carried, or if it was a 
patriotic course to pursue to try to turn 
their opponents out of office in the present 
very grave position of affairs, when they 
must know that there was no chance 
whatever of their being able to replace 
them in the event of their appealing, as 
they necessarily would do, to the verdict 
of the country. He contended that they 
had one of the two objects in view— 
either they really desired that the 
Amendment should be carried, which 
would have the effect of turning out the 
only Government which could possibly 
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carry on public Business; or else they 
did not desire this, in which case it was 
a mere paper Amendment, which they 
thought it good policy to flourish in the 
face of the country. It could not be 
said that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was, on the face of it, extravagant. 
Russia was known to be ambitious; she 
was not known to be very scrupulous; 
and it would hardly be maintained that 
this demand for £6,000,000 was an out- 
rageous. one, seeing that from one end 
of the Continent to the other men’s 
minds were agitated by rumours of war, 
and that there was hardly a nation from 
Denmark to Greece which was not arm- 
ing, preparing to arm, or which had not 
already armed. The feeling by which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were influenced 
seemed to be a survival of the feel- 
ing shown by the country in 1876- 
1877 ; but circumstances had entirely 
changed since that agitation had oc- 
curred. The Power which perpetrated 
the outrages which had horrified Europe 
which had defied the Great Powers at 
the Conference was now as much blotted 
out as the Turkey that formerly threat- 
ened the liberties of Europe and marched 
its armies to the very'gates of Vienna. 
Every argument which did not take ac- 
count of this; every argument, he might 
almost add, which was of older date than 
three weeks was, therefore, an anachro- 
nism ; since the Ottoman Power—the per- 
secutor of its Christian subjects—was 
really no more, and the basis on which 
so much of the agitation of the last 18 
months was founded no longer existed. 
When, therefore, foreign nations saw 
that the efforts to hamper the foreign 
policy of the Government continued 
when the avowed objects of those efforts 
had by the mere march of events ceased 
to exist, they could only put one inter- 
pretation on the conduct of the Opposi- 
tion. They would say that its real 
motive throughout had been a cowardly 
horror of war—that so long as a decent 
cloak could be found for this in general 
philanthropy, philanthropy was the order 
of the day; but that when this failed 
some other excuse was seized upon, 
drawn either from an ill-timed economy 
or the minutize of Constitutional pre- 
cedent. If such an idea really prevailed 
on the Continent nothing could exag- 
gerate its danger, and he was very much 
afraid that it would lead to a state of 
things which would make war inevitable. 
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Much had been said about the absurdity 
of our going armed into the Conference ; 
but he would ask those who spoke 
thus what ground except our strength 
had we to justify our interference in the 
affairs of any other country than our 
own? Our real title to take any such 
step laid, not in the fact that we had a 
sort of historic right to do so, but because 
it was undoubtedly the fact that we were 
a GreatPower. A.Great Power was not 
a Power which had a command of fine 
sentiments, but a Power which could be 
dangerous to its enemies, useful to its 
friends, and which possessed great re- 
sources which it could and would use. 
If we ceased to possess these qualities, 
we might, indeed, attend the Con- 
ference ; but the mere fact that we had 
been once a Great Power would give us 
no weight there. In a Conference affairs 
were not settled as in a Gas Committee, 
by a majority of voices, but by the com- 
parative influence derived ultimately and 
not very remotely from the material 
power of the nations who took part in 
it. Refusing, therefore, to our Delegates 
the weight which the Vote now asked 
for was calculated to give them, in their 
endeavours to bring about a satisfactory 
and durable peace, hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite seemed to him to be incurring a 
grave responsibility, and he did most 
earnestly ask them to consider whether 
the Amendment they had announced 
their intention of supporting was not 
calculated to produce exactly the oppo- 
site effects to those which they desired. 
Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT said, he had 
taken no part in what was called the 
agitation in regard to this question. He 
had, however, tried to the best of his 
ability to ascertain the nature of the 
Vote which was submitted to the House, 
and of the reasons urged against it. It 
was, in his opinion, a Vote of immediate 
Confidence based on recent occurrences 
that was asked from the House. He 
had had very great difficulty in making 
up his mind as to how he should vote; 
but the small Correspondence pre- 
sented to the House since the opening 
of the Session had supplied him with 
data which had led him to a conclusion 
that would sway his vote on the present 
occasion in support of the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). They 
had heard a great deal about ‘British 
interests,”’ and beyond doubt there were 
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interests which, in the present political 
juncture, might be touched in a sense 
adverse to the ig#erests of this country ; 
but the Ministe?s of the Crown, and 
notably the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had.also recognized the fact that amongst 
these interests many affected other na- 
tions of the Continent; and which, there- 
fore, were to be regarded asgeneral Euro- 
pean interests. In dealing with these in- 
terests, therefore, there should be concert 
and co-operation, and it was of capital 
importance that, in the present critical 
state of affairs, this country should be 
prepared to take its share in such con- 
cert and co-operation with the Great 
Powers. He searched, however, in vain 
through that Correspondence for any 
evidence as to the co-operation with the 
other States of Europe, and he was 
forced to the conclusion that there was 
not the agreement which ought to exist 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Governments of the other Great 
Powers. With regard to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the basis of 
which he should define as conditional 
neutrality, by which he understood abso- 
lute impartiality, subject strictly to cer- 
tain conditions not being infringed, the 
point of real importance was that having 
reference to Constantinople. Lord Derby, 
in his despatch of 6th May, had stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not be prepared to witness with indiffer- 
ence the passing into other hands than 
its present possessors a capital holding 
so peculiar and commanding a position. 
The reply to that despatch on the part 
of Russia had been that, while accepting 
this proposition, the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Russia could not prejudge the 
course and issue of the war; and that 
reply had been received by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government without protest and 
without remark at the time against 
this distinct reservation. On the 12th 
of December the Turkish Government, 
being then sorely pressed after the fall 
of Plevna, addressed an appeal to the 
Powers of Europe to intercede. On the 
very following day a despatch was indited 
by Lord Derby and addressed to Prince 
Gortchakoff, which involved a departure 
from the original conditions. He (Mr. 
Cartwright) contended that the despatch 
to which he referred did not maintain 
the position originally taken, while the 
contention of the Home Secretary on the 
previous evening was that Her Majesty’s 
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Government had never swerved from the 
points laid down in Lord Derby’s de- 
spatch of May last. On the 6th May ob- 
jection had been confined to the transfer 
of the possession of Constantinople; but, 
on the 18th December, objection was 
extended to the temporary occupation 
of Constantinople by Russia. Again, on 
January 12th, Lord Derby further de- 
parted from his position by this new 
condition for the maintenance of Eng- 
lish neutrality—that there should be no 
Russian advance even to Gallipoli. The 
despatch of the 6th May was written after 
protracted diplomatic Correspondence as 
the maturely considered expression of 
British conditions, and it was not till 
the Turkish collapse arose that these 
modifications in the original conditions 
were made. Her Majesty’s Government 
had professed also to confine itself to the 
position of the mere channel of com- 
munication between Russia and Turkey 
upon the subject of peace, and yet there 
was evidence that the Government had 
itself sat in judgment upon the Russian 
proposals. For although the Russian 
reply was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment on January 29th, no communica- 
tion had been made for a whole week to 
Constantinople; while, in the interval, the 
Russian Government had been asked to 
make modifications in its answer to suit 
the views of the English Government. 
In regard to Turkey, he maintained that 
Her Majesty’s Government had pursued 
a course which approached very nearly 
to benevolent neutrality. That was 
shown by the fact that on the 14th 
December the Foreign Secretary in- 
formed the Turkish Ambassador that 
the Government would do their utmost 
to obtain the best possible terms for 
Turkey. Nothing was more remarkable 
in recent transactions connected with 
this question than the inaccuracy of the 
information received from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who was, 
of course, himself misled. He (Mr. Cart- 
wright) would not say one word against 
thatright hon. Gentleman ; buttherecould 
be no question that there were misstate- 
ments in his despatches, and that the 
intelligence which came from Constan- 
tinople was more or less ambiguous 
and doubtful. There appeared to be 
an air of mystery running through 
the Correspondence, and a remark- 
able instance of it was conveyed in 
the telegram from Constantinople con- 
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veying the terms. These were inaccurate; 
but it possibly occurred that the Mini- 
sters of the Sultan, hastily reading them 
over, might have ‘duapporeliatiied their 
meaning; but how was it that, so far 
as the Correspondence showed, there 
had been no subsequent correction of 
this great inaccuracy? In matters 
outside the area of that reticence which 
public interest required, when the Go- 
vernment appealed for the confidence 
of the nation in a critical moment, it 
was bound to give the most ample in- 
formation; and this information he had 
not been able to find in the Blue Books 
which had been published on the subject. 
On the contrary, there was a great deal 
of mystery, and a great deal left out in 
the Papers which might have been com- 
municated to the House; and he re- 
garded as unwarrantable the action of 
the Government in withholding any 
documents which they could produce in 
relation to Greece. That evening they 
had received very important intelli- 
gence; but it had not come from Mr. 
Layard in Constantinople, but from 
Musurus Pasha in London. There had, 
no doubt, been a great many despatches 
given to the House by the Government; 
but he wanted to know, had the Go- 
vernment made frank communication 
of matter which, as regarded present 
negotiations, there could be no ground 
for concealing? The Government asked 
for a Vote of Confidence; but he, for 
one, could not, although he had tried 
hard to find it, discover a reason why 
that confidence should be given them. 
One word more he desired to say. The 
war was practically at an end; diplo- 
matic action would now begin. He hoped 
that, in whatever was done in the future, 
when the Conference met, the influence 
of this country would not be thrown into 
the scale in favour of an obsolete for- 
mula—“ the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman Empire,” but that it 
would be given in favour of those rising 
elements of strength in the East which 
were indigenous to the soil, and which, 
at the same time, were capable of being 
raised to a nation which might prove an 
obstruction and barrier to designing or 
ambitious foreign Powers. There was 
one point more—that of the possible oc- 
cupation of Constantinople. As to the 
occupation of Constantinople, let them 
remember as a warning that in our 
own time there had been an occupation 
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hastily undertaken which had proved 
most disastrous to the Power that under- 
took it. That was the occupation of 
Rome by the French, in behalf, it was 
said, of ancient interests. The French 
went easily to Rome, but once there 
they were grievously perplexed how to 
extricate themselves from a most un- 
toward entanglement, and that occupa- 
tion continued to hang like a millstone 
around the neck of the French Empire. 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he had been 
struck with two remarkable facts which 
were very closely connected with the ques- 
tion before the House. It appeared to him 
that during the last 15 months marvel- 
lous hallucinations had existed through- 
out the country. Not only that, but they 
had seen a large number of persons, 
supposed to be in full possession of their 
senses, doing their best to bring about 
the precise results which they professed 
most to deprecate. As to the origin of 
this war—there was no use in mincing 
matters; hon. Members would be able 
to fill up the details—but he would as- 
cribe it to the agitation got up by an ex- 
Minister in search of a ‘ political ery.” 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] He desired to speak 
with no discourtesy ; but he was stating 
his impression, and he believed what he 
had said would be endorsed by the 
general opinion of the country. The 
agitation was supported by well-mean- 
ing but idigihien persons, who had 
brought themselves into the strange 
belief that Christianity and carnage 
were convertible terms, and that the 
best way to relieve an oppressed na- 
tionality was to put it through a course of 
fire and sword, and subsequently consign 
it to the rule of a tyranny much more 
grinding and intolerable than that from 
which it suffered. What surprised him 
was that the persons who were taking 
this line were the very persons who de- 
claimed against war, and yet who were 
chiefly instrumental in giving rise to it. 
He did not approve the course taken by 
the Government, and thought they were 
in some degree responsible for what had 
occurred. He was convinced that if the 
Government had interposed a year ago, 
and told Russia—“ You shall not be per- 
mitted to go beyond certain limits,’’ the 
war would never have taken place. He 
had heard a great deal from the other 
side of the House about the existence of 
a war Party—a Party determined at all 
risks, without reason, without an object, 
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to drive the country into war. All he 
could say was thgt if such a Party existed 
the persons composing it ought to be con- 
fined in Bedlam. He and those who sat 
near him were not advocates of war; 
they deprecated war ; they would resort 
to it only when it became a painful 
necessity ; but that did not make them a 
war Party, and such a Party did not 
exist. Last year all England was de- 
luged with speeches and pamphlets on 
atrocities—atrocities which were manu- 
factured for a political purpose, and an 
endeavour was made to prove that the 
Turks were utter barbarians, and not 
fit to live on the earth, and that there- 
fore they ought to be exterminated. 
But it was discovered eventually, upon 
investigation, that the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Turks were equailed by 
atrocities committed on the other side, 
and that there was nothing to choose 
between Bashi-Bazouk and Cossack. 
The misgovernment of Turkey he would 
be the last to uphold, but he could 
not understand why England should be 
the European policeman to interfere 
with it. History also showed that the 
Turkish Government contrasted favour- 
ably with that of Russia. He confessed 
frankly that during this struggle his 
sympathies had been with the Turks, 
for two reasons. In the first place, the 
Turk had, against overwhelming odds, 
been fighting for his home and country 
with a courage worthy of .an English- 
man ; and, in the next place, he felt the 
conviction that the war undertaken by 
Russia against Turkey was for aggres- 
sion and spoliation. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’] 
He would withdraw the latter asser- 
tion if the Emperor kept his word. 
He would go further, and say that the 
Turks had been fighting the battle of 
England and of Europe. ph poe 
Well, wait till the Conference met, an 

then they would see that the cause of 
the Turk must be taken up by those 
Powers who were not prepared to 
submit to Russian domination. They 
might like or dislike the Turk, but there 
he was, and he was the inevitable Turk, 
and they could not get rid of him. He 
should like to know what hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were going to do with 
him. The right hon. Member for 


Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had the 
credit of inventing what was called the 
“‘bag-and-baggage” policy. Let the 
House assume for a moment that such 
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a policy could be carried out, and that 
they could remove the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the 20,000,000 of Turks into 
Armenia, what were they going to 


-do with the territory ? There was a 


little difficulty for diplomatists to sur- 
mount. Another policy, which had 
been a good deal spoken of, was an 
older policy, and known as the peace-at- 
any-price policy; but if the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
were in his place, he (Mr. Bentinck) 
should like to ask him whether he was 
prepared to maintain that the peace-at- 
any-price policy could be upheld by 
Great Britain, and whether he was pre- 
pared to say that that policy would not 
subject this country to greater disasters 
than any war could produce? He had 
always contended for the maintenance 
of the armaments of this country, 
because he believed that was the true 
peace policy. He would only add a 
word with respect to the division they 
were to take. In his belief it could 
not be a Party vote. That was impos- 
sible. As for the Government, they 
could not be turned out; the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich had made any 
other Government impossible. Therefore, 
under all the circumstances, he regretted 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had been moved. His belief was that 
the friends of peace throughout the 
country would rejoice that means were 
to be given to the Government of exer- 
cising a strong voice in the Councils of 
Europe. The honour of the House 
was involved in the Vote they were ™ 
about to give. Every Member of the 
House who voted would be compelled 
to say one of two things—either that 
he was prepared to uphold the honour 
and defend the rights of this country, 
or that he was prepared to sacrifice both 
the honour and rights of his country 
for the miserable and sordid objects of 
Party warfare. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH: Sir, I do not 
regard this question as one of confidence 
or no confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government. Although I disapprove of 
the negative policy of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition—and the front Oppdsition 
Bench has never favoured us with any 
other on the Eastern Question—I deem 
it my duty to support the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W, E. Forster). Dis- 
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it as we may, the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequerisinterpreted by Europe 
as a demonstration in support of Turkish 
domination in Eastern Europe. That 
domination is virtually overthrown, and 
I believe it to be for the interest of 
mankind that it should wholly cease. If 
I plead guilty to the weakness—if such 
it be—of being attracted towards a great 
Prime Minister who has the courage of 
his convictions, I cannot be insensible to 
the fact that this question involves great 
principles which I feel that I could not 
abandon in the East without ceasing to 
uphold in the West. The time, happily, 
has arrived, when the phrase “ condi- 
tional neutrality,” of which we have had 
for the last eight months such a weari- 
some iteration, must give up its meaning. 
It is an ambiguous, and, as appears 
from a recently published despatch, an 
elastic phrase. Ifneutrality was meant, 
why not say neutrality unqualified by 
any epithet? Read by the light of the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and the despatch of the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State. for 
Foreign Affairs—that of the 6th of May 
—it meant absolute neutrality as regards 
the events of the war, though they should 
lead to a Russian occupation of Constan- 
tinople, with a reservation of the right 
of the Government to exercise its in- 
fluence at the final settlement. That is 
the neutrality of Austria as defined by 
Count Andrassy. There are, however, 
some enthusiastic persons in this country 


‘who attach to the phrase another mear- 


ing; who seea menace to clearly defined 
British interests in every Russian victory, 
and in the exercise by Russia of the 
plainest of belligerent rights. It is 
time that this confusion should cease, 
and that it should be avowed that British 
neutrality is actually neutrality as under- 
stood by the rest of the world—that is, 
neutrality pure and simple, and subject 
to no condition save that Russia shall 
not seize and occupy that road whose 
existence as yet is a mystery toall except 
the Turcophile geographers who pin their 
faith to small maps. Hitherto, I admit, 
the two great Parties in this country, 
though differing widely, apparently, in 
their sympathies, have been substantially 
united on the basis of neutrality. No 
matter how the organs of one Party may 
have denounced Russia, those of the 
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other Turkey, the result practically has 
been aJoint-Stock Do-Nothing Company, 
Limited by British Interests. Every 
nation, especially in time of war, is 
bound to keep a watchful guard over its 
interests, but this ostentatious avowal of 
a policy of unmitigated selfishness marks 
a new era in humanity. The policy may 
have been a wise one or the reverse—a 
little time will tell—but heretofore men 
and nations have been wont to claim, 
even for questionable proceedings, the 
sanction of noble motives. No doubt— 
though the motive has never before been 
so openly proclaimed—a regard for 
British interests was the mainspring of 
the conduct of this nation in the great 
convulsions which have affected the 
destinies of mankind for the last 100 
years—from the American Revolution to 
the Franco-German War—but, calmly 
surveying those events, must it not be 
admitted now that a too exclusive devo- 
tion to British interests has led the 
British nation into serious mistakes, and 
that at times she was belligerent when 
she ought to have been neutral, and 
again, neutral when she ought to have 
been belligerent? She has been neutral 
in this conflict, and I hold that she 
ought to have been belligerent from the 
beginning—not for Russian purposes, 
nor for Turkish, nor yet for purposes 
specifically British; but for justice, truth, 
and right, and for the sake of that 
political liberty which ought to be for 
her the dearest of British interests. Sir, 
I ventured to give expression to this 
sentiment on the first occasion on which 
the Eastern Question came before this 
House last Session. I am more than 
justified in repeating it now, and in 
repeating also that the cause in issue on 
the Danube and the Balkans was and is— 
not Russian versus Turkish domination ; 
but liberty or slavery, weal or woe, life 
or death for Christian peoples. Such 
being unmistakably the issue, a policy 
of neutrality is a policy of effacement 
and desertion—effacement as regards 
England herself, asthe highest expression 
of Constitutional freedom ; desertion as re- 
gards the oppressed nationalities, which 
had been taught toturn their eyes towards 
this country as a protector and a 
friend. What have we beheld? Interest 
lifted above duty, national prestige 
sacrificed to national jealousy, and a 
thousand British pamphlets, Britain’s 
only offering to a cause which a hundred 
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thousand British swords should have 
leaped from their scabbards to uphold. 
Seventy years ago England in her own 
person could defy the eagle of Napoleon 
—now, her highest ambition is to be the 
fly on the diplomatic wheel. She was 
first, then—is the second, now? What 
may be her position to-morrow? A lo- 
calized war implies a localized treaty 
of peace. The idea of excluding this 
country from a participation in the final 
settlement has never, I am convinced, 
been entertained for a moment by either 
of the principal belligerents; but she 
would do well to remember that as a 
neutral she could advance no claim of 
right to participate, except for the pro- 
tection of certain specifically defined in- 
terests. In other respects, the only 
claim she could advance—and it is one 
which will not be contested—must be 
founded not on her individuality as a 
nation, but on her membership of the 
European family. But a treaty of peace 
concluded with or without her partici- 
pation, is there not some reason to ap- 
prehend that its legacy for her will be 
peace with a war establishment, to be 
followed at no distant day by a war 
without Allies? She cannot look to the 
Turk, whom, in his sorest strait, she aban- 
doned; she cannot look to the Russian, 
in whose face she has flaunted the banner 
of British interests; she cannot look, 
above all, to the nationalities, to whom 
in the crisis of their fortunes she could 
extend, indeed, the cheap comfort of 
lectures and resolutions, but not the 
solid help of a man or a gun. War 
begets war; and this is especially true 
of that device of modern philanthropic 
diplomacy, the localized war. But there 
are eternal principles which will not be 
localized, and which will overleap the 
barriers which a selfish diplomacy may 
erect. Witness Servia. She was ad- 
monished, she was threatened, she was 
implored not to complicate the situation ; 
she was told that if she drew the sword 
she would greatly displease her neutral 
friends, and seriously compromise her 
own position. This was the language 
of diplomacy, but Nature spoke a dif- 
ferent language, and to it Servia heark- 
ened. Why, Sir, for four centuries the 
sword of Servia has never kissed the 
scabbard. As a drawn sword it is repre- 
sented on the arms of the reigning Prince. 
It could not, it dare not seek repose 
until it had re-established, with a secure 
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frontier, and in Sovereign independence, 
the Serb nation. Diplomacy has also 
been practising, and, I am sorry to say, 
with disastrous effect, upon the Greeks. 
We have now the deplorable admission 
that all the influence of this country was 
exerted to keep Greece quiet. Hopes 
were held out, promises, I fear, were 
actually given, that if she kept quiet 
the quiescent Greeks would obtain at 
the settlement the same benefits as the 
insurgent Slavs. Such promises, it is 
needless to say, could not be redeemed, 
and, therefore, if made, they should not 
have been made. The Greeks, being 
neutral in the war, should necessarily be 
ignored in the settlement. Ah! before 
listening to this deceitful counsel, the 
Greeks should have remembered how 
little they are indebted for their King- 
dom to European diplomacy. It rubbed 
them of the leeitimeate fruits of a victory 
purchased by incredible sacrifices, and 
by deeds of daring unsurpassed in the 
annals of warfare. The statesmanship 
of Canning, the heroism of the Greeks, 
and the sword of Russia, sufficed to libe- 
rate a race; but a barbarous diplomacy 
stepped in at the close, and, in defiance 
alike of nature and of justice, constituted 
a Kingdom of Greece minus the Isles of 
Greece and the land of Achilles. The 
external Greeks, who are attracted to- 
wards the Kingdom like the bees to 
Hymettus, and the internal Greeks, who 
naturally sympathize with their brethren 
under the Turkish yoke, felt that the 
hour had come, when, by one last 
heroic effort, they might crown the 
edifice of national freedom. But a 
Protector stopped the way. England, 
by treaty arrangement, is a Protector 
of Greece, and she discharges, it ap- 
pears, that function, by dissuading her 
protegé from seizing an opportunity— 
the like of which she will not have for 
many an son—threatening her, that if 
she dared to draw the sword against her 
ancient enemy, the Protector would per- 
mit Grecian cities to be bombarded, and 
the Crescent re-erected on the Acropolis. 
In the economy of Providence an op- 
portunity arrives for every oppressed 
nationality, and woe to the nation that 
then talks instead of acts, or looks to 
foreign diplomacy for the freedom which 
native swords alone can win. Is the 
manner in which the name of India has 
been used throughout this controversy 
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or just towards that Empire which gives 
a title to Her Most Gracious Majesty? 
What connection can there possibly be 
between Turkish rule in Bulgaria and 
British rule in India? Or, is the Indian 
Empire a structure so frail—a glittering 
pagoda without a pillar to support 
it — that a blast of liberating war 
from the Danube sends a tremour 
through every fibre? India apart, 
Constantinople and the Suez Canal 
are not British but European inte- 
rests. Monsieur de Lesseps always in- 
tended that his great work should be 
maintained as an international highway 
for the ships, public and private, of all 
nations. That is the design with which 
the Suez Canal was constructed. The 
generous object might be best secured, 
perhaps, by means of an International 
Commission, and by making the Delta 
neutral territory, under the guarantee 
of the Powers. The claim of any one 
of the great Powers, whether in virtue 
of purchased shares in the Canal or of 
territory adjoining, to exercise exclusive 
control over that international highway 
would infallibly excite jealousies, and 
lead ultimately to complications fatal to 
the peace of Europe and pregnant with 
peril to India. The Mediterranean 
States, France especially, could not be 
expected to look with complacency on a 
British occupation of Egypt. I remem- 
ber many years ago reading on a sign- 
board at Charleville Forest—a place 
familiar to my hon. Friends the Members 
for King’s County—the cabalistic words 
—‘‘Man Traps and Poluphloisboio set 
here!” The advocates of Egyptian an- 
nexation fancy, I presume, that a similar 
notice erected on the North coastof Africa 
would strike terror into all poachers 
from the Mediterranean. Road to India! 
Why, the effect of Egyptian annexation 
would virtually be to place India on the 
Mediterranean, with the certain result 
that the fall of British Egypt would be 
the fall of British India. Constantinople 
has been described as a barrier between 
Europeand Asia. Yes, a barrier against 
enlightenment and religion seeking to 
regain their source. But why should 
such a barrier be? Why not rather a 
bridge—a bridge of gold—by means of 
which the West might repay a portion 
of the immeasurable debt she owes to 
the East? Why not, in the form either 
of a free city or in that of the capital of 
a revived Eastern Empire, a star whose 
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beams would illumine two continents? 
Yesterday the indispensable barrier was 
the Isthmus of Suez, to-day it is Con- 
stantinople. Science has levelled the one 
—civilization rejects the other. Barriers, 
interests, concerts, lines of demarcation ; 
but vanished the proud boast— 
“Britannia needs no bulwark, no towers 
along the steep !” 
But Constantinople as a barrier is worth- 
less, it appears, without that other bar- 
rier, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
If the artificial waterway connecting 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea 
must be regarded as the common pro- 
perty of all commercial nations, then, 
a fortiori, the natural highway between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
must likewise be so regarded. Why 
proclaim free trade on the Canal and 
uphold protection in the Straits? What 
interest has France, or Italy, or Ger- 
many, or Austria, or Spain, in the main- 
tenance of this unnatural blockade ? 
And here is England, the champion of 
free trade, with a Fleet equal in power 
to the combined Fleets of Europe, pre- 
tending—for I can regard it only as a 
pretence—to rest the security of her road 
to India on the maintenance of this 
barrier of a barrier. What road is 
meant, I should like to know? Is it 
the Euphrates Valley? I have searched 
the Stock Exchange list, but I can find 
no quotation. Is it the Suez Canal? 
That is, or ought to be, absolutely neu- 
tral. I fail to discover any possible con- 
nection between a blockaded Dardanelles 
and any actual or possible road to India; 
and, even if I did make such a discovery, 
I would say, away with the barrier that 
contravenes the manifest designs of na- 
ture and is a standing affront to the 
commerce of the world. The freedom, 
we are told, of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles would convert the Black 
Sea into a Russian lake. Well, at pre- 
sent it is a Turkish lake. Remove the 
barrier, and it becomes, not a Russian, 
but a European and an American lake. 
The world—the Old World and the 
New, with all their continents—would 
gain by the transformation, and I fail 
to see in what India would suffer detri- 
ment. The danger to India, if danger 
there be, is from within and not from 
without. Base your administration upon 
justice, efface by gentleness the recollec- 
tions of the Company’s dark deeds, and 
find in the contentment of the subject- 
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races a security which no external barrier 
can confer and no road can take away. 
States based on justice need no rampart 
save that which justice herself creates, 
like the protecting reef which the 
coral architect throws around his 
fairy isle. By all means let England 
watch over and be ready to defend 
her special interests—that is her duty ; 
but is it her whole duty? Does she 
acknowledge no duty to humanity, 
to civilization, to liberty? Happily, her 
duty to principles identified with her 
name is not incompatible with her duty 
to interests which she is bound to guard. 
The noble Marquess the Leader of the 
Opposition, in an eloquent passage, com- 
pared Turkey to the withered, decaying 
trunk, the nationalities to the living, 
but struggling tree. What is the moral? 
‘“‘ Cut down the trunk, why cumbereth it 
the ground?” Protect, befriend the liv- 
ing, but struggling tree, that so, when it 
attains maturity, it may cast a friendly 
shade over those very interests in whose 
name a passive or an active, a benevolent 
or a malevolent neutrality would arrest 
its growth. A year ago every heart in 
England thrilled with joy at the an- 
nouncement that the entombed colliers 
had been rescued. Whole races are 
entombed in the South-east—they have 
been entombed for centuries. What 
will be be the verdict of history on 
the selfish neutrality that bade this 
great free nation look on in sullen 
apathy, while the magnanimous despot 
of the North sacrificed blood and trea- 
sure in the glorious effort to liberate and 
save? [‘Oh,oh!”] If the phrase 
‘‘magnanimous despot” offends the 
susceptibilities of hon. Gentlemen, I 
withdraw it. I will substitute atrocious 
tyrant—yea, the atrocious tyrant who, 
a few years ago, was cheered, féted, and 
applauded in this metropolis. This is 
not mere sentiment—though it should 
be remembered that in our own day 
sentiment has created a Kingdom of 
Greece, a Kingdom of Belgium, freed 
Venice, and restored Hungary—it is the 
dictum of the best statesmanship as 
accepted five years ago by the noble 
Earl himself, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The discussions which 
took place in this House last Session, 
and, during the Recess, out-of-doors, 
have had the effect at least of dispelling 
some fallacies. Among them none was 
more mischievous than that very modern 
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one, the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire — as if, for two 
centuries, under the eye of Europe, the 
work of disintegration had not been 
going on. The Treaties of Carlowitz, 
of Belgrade, of Kainardji, of Jassy, of 
Bucharest, of Ackermann, and of Ad- 
rianople, all tell the same story—a de- 
caying Empire, and one whose integrity 
was not deemed to be essential to the 
European equilibrium. As regards its 
independence, that has never been ad- 
mitted. Witness the Crusades, the 
Wars of Venice and Genoa, Lepanto 
and Navarino. Witness the withdrawal 
of the Turkish garrisons from the Ser- 
vian fortresses, at the instance of the 
late Lord Derby, in 1862. Witness the 
Conference at Constantinople, and the 
London Protocol; witness Canning in 
1827 ; the Duke of Wellington in 1829 ; 
and Lord Derby in 1877. As for the 
Treaties of 1856, they are gone—they 
can never more be appealed to. The 
British interest fallacy was virtually 
dispelled by the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and by the 
Gortchakoff Letter. There remains only 
the neutrality fallacy. It has survived 
all the rest, because of its dexterity in 
changing its form, rendering it impos- 
sible to grapple with it. Egypt may 
wage a vile and mercenary warfare 
against Russia, but Russia may not re- 
taliate and make war upon Egypt. It 
is neutrality, but is it fair play? 
Threats of terrible things to occur in the 
event of Russia setting fire to the Per- 
sian Gulf, and dumping a pyramid into 
the Suez Canal—it is neutrality, but is 
it dignity? Wait till both combatants 
are exhausted, and then strike home for 
British interests—it is neutrality, but is 
it chivalry? At one period Besika Bay 
was found to be an inconvenient station, 
and so the Fleet was removed. A little 
later, the same bay was found to be a 
convenient station, and so the Fleet re- 
turned. I do not complain either of the 
coming or the going. But I do complain 
that in its searches for a convenient 
station, a British Fleet should, at a 
critical juncture, have overlooked the 
Bay of Cattaro, from which the rainbow 
flag of England might have cast a gleam 
of hope and sunshine on the unnamed 
demi-gods who could only die in defence 
of the liberty of their unconquered moun- 
tain. There is a universal wish that 
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nogotiations may eventuate in peace. I 
share that wish, provided that the final 
Treaty shall embody the conditions of 
lasting peace. To do so it must satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the nation- 
alities—Roumanians, Bulgarians, Mon- 
tenegrins, Servians, Greeks. However 
ardent the desire for peace, it is the part 
of wisdom to contemplate the possibility 
at least that negotiations may fail. In 
such an eventuality, the war will enter 
on a new phase, and assume wider di- 
mensions than before. What then will 
be the attitude of England ? Whatever 
the sympathies of hon. Members, it must 


be admitted that Russia, in declaring war | i 


against Turkey, was strictly within the 
limits of her national right and of the 
public law. No hon. Member can point 
to any act of Russia, from the pas- 
sage of the Danube to the present hour, 
inconsistent with the declaration of 
Livadia. To draw the sword against her, 
except in necessary defence of vital in- 
terests wantonly assailed, would be a 
crime as black as any in history. Such 
a war would degrade the sword of 
Wellington and Napier to the level of the 
yataghan of the Circassian and the Kurd. 
It would be a war against nationality, 


. liberty, and law, and in support of des- 


potism, slavery, and crime. It would be 
disaster now, and infamy for ever. Neu- 
trality, I conceive, would mean abdica- 
tion in the present, and humiliation in 
the future. There is a third course—it 
isalliance offensive and defensive, not with 
selfish and ungrateful Austria, but with 
the uprisen nationalities of the East, and 
therein alone, I do firmly believe, lies the 
path of honour, of duty, and of interest. 
The highest interest of a great nation, 
with proud traditions, is not peace—it is 
prestige. Prestige may be forfeited by 
a wicked or a disastrous war ; but it may 
more easily be forfeited by an unprin- 
cipled neutrality, or an ignoble peace ; 
and the nation whose prestige is gone 
is an extinct volcano, unworthy the 
notice even of the passing traveller. The 
policy I advocate is little in harmony, 
I know, with the feeling of this House. 
I am all the more grateful, therefore, 
for the indulgence extended to me. It 
is a policy of war, and of war for that 
despised thing—an idea. But the idea 
is of the class that ennobles men and 
glorifies States. It is the idea that im- 
pelled John Sobieski to raise the Siege 
of Vienna—it is the idea that moved 
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Cyrus, after the conquest of Babylon, to 
set the captive Jews at liberty, bidding 
them return to the land of their fathers, 
to carry back their sacred vessels, and 
rebuild the Temple. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that in rising, as 
he did, to continue the debate after his 
distinguished countryman who had just 
sat down (Mr. P. J. Smyth), he must na- 
turally do so with some disadvantage and 
hesitation. That hon. Gentleman never 
addressed the House without entrancing 
it with the charms of his eloquence, and 
still more so with the fine and lofty feel- 
ing which they all must recognize. But 
if he(Mr. Bourke) were, on that occasion, 
to follow the hon. Gentleman into the 
vast domain of subjects which he had 
opened up—with much eloquence, he 
admitted—he should, he thought, be 
trespassing unduly upon the indulgence 
and time of the House, and be negligent 
of the issue before the House, which 
was very simple, though a very grave 
one—very simple compared with the 
range of subjects discussed by the hon. 
Gentleman. In addressing himself to 
the subject now before the House, he 
hoped he should be able to do so without 
offending any of those foregone con- 
clusions which hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House had arrived at on that 
question ; for nobody could have observed 
the feeling of the country on the subject 
for the last two years without being con- 
vinced that certain foregone conclusions 
had been arrived at which no argument 
could shake, which no logic could alter. 
Therefore, when they saw that in that 
House foregone conclusions had been 
arrived at on the question, he thought it 
would be great presumption on his part 
if he were to attempt to argue against 
foregone conclusions, which in reality 
had very little connection with the sub- 
ject now before the House. For instance, 
there were, no doubt, hon. Members in 
the House who believed, and who always 
had believed, that it would be a good 
thing for the future civilization of the 
East if Turkey were dismembered and 
destroyed. There were other persons in 
the House who said that we ought from 
the first to have taken our stand and to 
have drawn the sword for the great 
principle of fidelity to Treaties, notwith- 
—- the calamitous events which had 
taken place in Eastern Europe. But, as 
he had already said, he would not at- 
tempt to deal with these. foregone con- 
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clusions. Parliament had not been 
called together to consider foregone con- 
clusions. They had to deal with issues 
far more limited and far more practical, 
and all Europe was now looking to that 
House with expectation to see what the 
issue of this great debate would be. He 
did not suppose for one moment that 
Europe believed that England had an 
intention of drawing the sword for the 
suppression of liberty, whether that 
liberty was the liberty of Greece or of 
any other State. But Europe did believe 
that England had vital interests in the 
East—interests involving the liberties of 
Europe and the commerce of the world. 
He would also remind the House that 
discussing the question from the point of 
view that he did, he must be to some 
extent on that occasion tongue-tied ; it 
was impossible for him to reveal many 
of the transactions which had occurred. 
He believed that if he could treat upon 
those subjects without reserve there 
would not be a single opponent of the 
Vote before the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the earlier part of 
his speech the other night, described all 
those events which preceded the collapse 
of the military power of Turkey, and 
the proposal for an armistice. Nobody 
coulddoubt that they had beforethem one 
of those great chasmsin history, dividing 
the past and present from the unknown 
future; and that, if they had interests in 
the East, in the Mediterranean, and in 
India, it was the duty of this country 
to do everything it could to secure for 
those interests in the future that con- 
sideration to which their importance 
entitled them. Nobody could take up 
the map of Eastern Europe and observe 
some of the preliminaries for the armis- 
tice without seeing that there was truth, 
and a great deal of truth, in an obser- 
vation to be found in a despatch of Mr. 
Layard, to the effect that if these ar- 
rangements were carried out the Ottoman 
Empire might be looked upon as gone. 
[‘* Hear, hear!” ] That, no doubt, was a 
consummation which hon. Members on 
the other side of the House, and some 
hon. Members on the Ministerial side, 
could not help rejoicing at; but he 
thought it was our duty and the duty of 
Europe to look far beyond any sentiment 
of that kind, because we could not but 
feel it was our duty, not only not to 
witness its destruction, but to do all we 


could to ensure that this Eastern Ques- 
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tion, which had caused so many wars, in 
the political re-settlement that must come 
over the whole of these vast regions, 
should be settled in a way that would 
be productive of permanent good in the 
future. When they considered the vast 
regions that the re-settlement must em- 
brace, extending from the Pruth to the 
Adriatic, and from the Black Sea to Asia 
—when they took up a map and then 
looked at these preliminaries for an armis- 
tice—they could not shrink from the feel- 
ing that they were called upon to assist at 
a re-settlement in regard to races that 
differed from each other in nationality, 
in religion, and in many other respects ; 
and they could not but feel that they 
had presented to them problems of the 
greatest magnitude and difficulty. These 
were problems that had baffled European 
statesmen for centuries past, that had led 
to wars innumerable, to secret compacts, 
to misgovernment of every description, 
and to jealousies which had ever been 
fruitful of danger. If, therefore, there 
was a new order of things bursting into 
existence, it would be the duty of this 
country, if it possibly could, to assist in 
making such arrangements as would not 
only benefit the races immediately con- 
cerned, whether they were Christian or 
Mussulman, but would contribute to the 
establishment of a permanent peace. It 
would depend on Europe whether such 
a satisfactory settlement as that should 
be made, or one which would only sow 
the seeds of future wars and fresh dis- 
turbances. No one could doubt that the 
preliminaries of the armistice, so far as 
they knew them, were vague—that they 
were open to various constructions, and 
that they were so general that they 
might be described as wholly uncertain. 
As representing the Foreign Office and 
looking forward to this country taking 
a part in a great re-settlement, it would 
be gross imprudence in him to speculate 
upon how those blanks were to be filled 
up, and how that great edifice which 
they saw foreshadowed should be erected, 
the scaffolding of which had hardly been 
presented to their gaze in those terms. 
He saw in the Amendment the words 
‘‘burthens of the people’; but it was 
with the view of preventing those bur- 
dens from being increased that Her 
Majesty’s Government asked them for 
this Vote. It was to enable Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to speak with 





authority when they came to the Con- 
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gress or Conference with regard to the 
pacification of the East; and if that end 
was successfully accomplished, it would 
prevent future burdens being imposed 
upon the people. One of the great disad- 
vantages under which we laboured as a 
Constitutional country was that in all our 
negotiations with foreign States those 
negotiations were carried on with mighty 
Powers which were already armed, and 
which could mobilize their forces first 
and find the money afterwards, whereas 
our Government was forced to come to 
Parliament and ask for grants of money 
when necessity arose. The policy of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers on Eastern 
affairs had often been enunciated. Our 
interests had been defined in the most 
categorical manner; and certainly there 
was now one great interest to be consi- 
dered which had not been very often 
mentioned in that discussion—namely, 
that of the permanent pacification of the 
East, including therein a harmonious 
modus vivendi for the various races in 
that region. If that was a great object 
which they were to promote when they 
went into the Conference, surely it was 
not unreasonable that the Government 
should ask Parliament for the means of 
putting themselves on an equality with 
those Powers which they would have to 
meet there; for they might depend upon 
it that the Powers which met there 
would not be estimated by their number, 
but by their strength. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) spoke of riding into the 
Conference with shotted guns and re- 
volvers. That, of course, was a figure of 
speech; but he (Mr. Bourke) said, in 
answer to it, that it was much more 
likely to produce peace than war, if they 
went there having an outward and 
visible sign of the strength of this 
country, such as that Vote would sup- 
ply—he thought it would be safer and 
more likely to effect the desired purpose 
than hollow panegyrics and meaningless 
phrases. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to think England had no great in- 
terest in this question, and that all these 
mattersought to besettled between thetwo 
belligerents. He alluded to the Franco- 
German War, and the case of Alsace 
and Lorraine, but there was no similarity 
between that case and this case of 
Turkey. There were Treaties no doubt 
which atill existed which they were bound 
to respect, athough they had been rudely 
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dealt with of late. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Forster) asked 
him (Mr. Bourke) a Question which he 
thought it would be convenient for him 
now to answer. He asked him whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had allowed 
Mr. Layard to communicate to the Turks 
the pledge given by the Russian Govern- 
ment—that they ‘‘had no intention of 
directing their military operations on 
Gallipoli unless Turkish regular troops 
should concentrate there?’’ Now, he 
(Mr. Bourke) had placed on the Table 
that evening Papers which would give 
an answer to that Question, and which 
would be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow. From those Papers it would 
be found that Mr. Layard did inform 
the Turks of the answer of the Russian 
Government; but he could not be au- 
thorized, without further communication, 
to state, in the name of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that the pledge would be 
observed. Of course, that would have 
entailed a responsibility which he was 
not prepared to undertake. Lord Au- 
gustus Loftus was, however, instructed 
to ask the Russian Government if they 
would authorize Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to communicate it in their name to 
the Porte; and the Russian ‘overn- 
ment having, in their answer veceived 
that day, given their consent on condition 
that the whole text of their assurances 
should be communicated to the Porte, 
instructions to that effect had been sent 
to Mr. Layard. The hon. Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. Ernest Noel) had com- 
plained that the Government had not 
stated their opinion on the bases of peace, 
or their policy in the matter. Now, his 
answer to that was that they did not 
know what the bases of peace were— 
they had not the slightest idea what 
they might be more than was already 
before the House. The policy of the 
Government with regard to Greece had 
been several times alluded to by hon. 
Members during that debate. Well, 
their policy on that point had been per- 
fectly frank and uniform from the first. 
They had given Greece originally the 
friendly advice that, looking to her own 
interests, it would be imprudent that she 
should engage in war with Turkey. He 
could assure the House—and the fact 
would be proved by the Papers—that it 
was not from the slightest hostility to 
the aspirations of Greece that they gave 


-her that counsel. They had felt that it 
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was their duty to localize as much as 
possible the area of belligerent opera- 
tions; and seeing that in all probability 
Turkish troops, regular and irregular, 
would have invaded Greece, they had 
thought it incumbent on them to dis- 
courage Greece from entering into war 
with Turkey; but from first to last they 
had never shown anything but the most 
friendly feeling towards that State. They 
had never offered her any menace; but 
it did strike him—although he would 
not now enter into that subject, because 
it was not his duty to do so—it did strike 
him on taking them up that the arrange- 
ments foreshadowed by those prelimina- 
ries of peace, if carried out, might not 
suit the interests of Greece. He could 
not see that to make such arrangements 
as the ones proposed would suit the as- 
pirations of Greece. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of London (Mr. Lowe) had made a very 
lucid and amusing speech; but one 
which was based, he thought, upon 
assumptions which were entirely er- 
roneous. He had displayed great in- 
genuity in building up arguments from 
a state of things which was entirely 
devised by his own imagination, and 
afterwards throwing them to the winds. 
Nothing could be more erroneous than 
his statement as to the movements of 
the Fleet. He had also mentioned Lord 
Carnarvon in support of his case; but 
they knew that Lord Carnarvon had 
told the House, and had told the country, 
that he approved of the Vote which had 
been proposed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had also said that they had com- 
mitted a breach of neutrality. He (Mr. 
Bourke) did not know what breach of 
neutrality they had committed—perhaps 
they should hear further on in the 
debate. The hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had said that they 
were going to flaunt their money bags 
in the face of Europe, and he said that 
that was an act which he should cha- 
racterize as snobbish. He quite agreed 
with him that a snob was objectionable, 
but he thought there was a kind of 
person still more objectionable, and that 
was the person who, having said that 
he would defend the rights of his country, 
at the last moment shrank from taking 
the steps necessary for defending them. 
Some people called that a war Vote, 
and others called it a paper Vote. It was 
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neither a war Vote nor a paper Vote. 
It was a Vote proposed by a Govern- 
ment which, during all the negotiations 
which they had had to conduct during 
the last two years, had carried them on 
in such a way that the country had not 
been involved in war. Their voice had 
from the first been in favour of peace. 
When the insurrection broke out in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina they re- 
commended to the Porte, in the most 
earnest and the strongest language that 
diplomacy knew of, that the Porte should 
take immediate measures for restoring 
peace. Was notthat a policy which the 
most ardent lover of peace would wish 
to pursue? When Servia again pro- 
posed to go to war, they recommended 
her strongly to avoid those miseries 
which that war had entailed on her. 
They saw that she would very likely be 
made the victim of other Powers, and 
he had yet to learn that by going to 
war she had gained any advantage. At 
the Conference they did the best they 
could to maintain peace, and when un- 
happily the war broke out, they pro- 
tested in the strongest manner against 
Russia taking the violent course she did; 
and they took the earliest opportunity 
after it did break out of endeavouring 
to bring about a peace. Whether they 
had been successful in those efforts or 
not there was, he maintained, abundant 
evidence to show that this was not a war 
Ministry. It was idle, therefore, for 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to contend that 
the Vote was intended to carry out a 
warlike demonstration and a warlike 
policy. Such a policy was entirely in- 
consistent not only with what they in- 
tended to do in the future, but with every- 
thing which they had done in the past. 
All he had to say, in conclusion, was 
that if the Congress did meet, and if the 
Powers of Europe were asked to deal 
with these great questions, they would 
certainly be called upon to meet nations 
who had great forces at their command. 
Would they then refuse to those persons 
who were to represent them, the outward 
andvisiblesign of England’sresolution to 
protect her rights, and to show to the 
Powers of Europe that England’s voice 
would not beraised in vain? He asked 
them, he asked the House, in the name of 
their common country, to give them the 
means of performing their duty to their 
country and themselves. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, he expected 
that when the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
rose to address the House, he would, 
after the news which had been commu- 
nicated to hon. Members in the early 
part of the evening with regard to the 
signature, or alleged signature, of an 
armistice, have informed them how that 
intelligence was likely to influence the 
action of the Government. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, speaking in the 
name of his Department, had told the 
House that England was on the verge 
of a most dangerous chasm ; but he al- 
lowed it to be supposed that in his opi- 
nion the difficulty could be overleaped 
by the granting of a Vote of Credit 
which would expire on the 3lst of next 
March. He hoped the House would 
have noticed that the hon. Gentleman 
had not alluded by one single sentence 
to the real or alleged advance of Russian 
troops from stage to stage, a circum- 
stance which formed the staple of the 
speech delivered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary on the pre- 
ceding night.- He did not know whether 
the signature of the armistice had or had 
not altered the opinion of the Govern- 
ment; but, at all events, he wished to 
point out, it had been dropped out of 
that night’s debate. Why had not the 
Under Secretary of State alluded to 
those dangers on which the Home Se- 
cretary had dwelt so much on the pre- 
vious night ? He hoped that if the ar- 
mistice had been really signed, the 
Home Secretary sincerely regretted the 
speech which he delivered not four-and- 
twenty hours before. If the Govern- 
ment really believed in the speech of the 
Home Secretary, how was it that the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had not indicated that the danger 
which was supposed to exist on the pre- 
vious night still existed? They had 
been asked to adopt the Vote on the 
previous evening mainly because the Rus- 
sians, as they had been told from time to 
time with dramatic effect, were advanc- 
ing from point to point in the direction 
of Constantinople. Now, however, that 


the armistice was said to have been 
signed, not a word of information had 
been vouchsafed on the part of the Go- 
vernment as to whether, if that state- 
ment should prove to be accurate, it 
would influence either their opinions or. 
their conduct. 
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Member for Liverpool (Viscount Sandon) 
had asked them last night after, not be- 
fore, the speech of the Home Secretary, 
not to indulge in recrimination. That 
was a little rebuke he had administered 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Cross), for a more biting speech, 
and one more full of recrimination, had 
never been delivered. Though the 
noble Lord had asked for no recrimina- 
tion after that speech, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary could 
hardly expect that the words he had 
uttered last night should not be dwelt 
upon by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. The noble Lord had 
exhorted them to be charitable, and he 
(Mr. Goschen) would be charitable both 
to the Under Secretary and to the Home 
Secretary in supposing that the Under 
Secretary had composed the speech he 
had just delivered before the signature 
of the armistice; and that the Home 
Secretary had composed his speech be- 
fore he had heard the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Bradford. The Home 
Secretary had not answered the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), but had answered a speech 
which he expected to hear, but which 
had never been made at all; and when 
an observation had been made to him on 
the subject, the Home Secretary replied 
that he believed he had heard that kind 
of speech made out-of-doors. Was that 
the way to deal with an important speech 
like that of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford? If the Home Secretary had 
been anxious to strengthen the Govern- 
ment in the negotiations which were 
about to issue, he ought to have picked 
out those parts of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech which indicated the points 
of policy on which this country would 
be unanimous. He ought to have 
pointed out, and dwelt in the face of 
Europe, on that most conciliatory and 
temperate part of the speech which 
showed that on many points hon. Gentle- 
men on that side would unite with Her 
Majesty’s Government in maintaining 
the interests of this country. The Home 
Secretary, however, had had nothing to 
say to that part of the speech; but had 
accused the right hon. Member for 
Bradford with having called hon. Gen- 
tlemen <opee a “war Party,” imply- 
ing that he had made speeches out of 
the House which he did not dare to 
make in the House of Commons. He 
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Mr. Goschen) did not wish to misrepre- 
oe the Home Secretary, but he be- 
lieved that was the effect of his state- 
ment. Now, if there was one man more 
than another with regard to whom such 
a statement ought not to have been 
made, it was the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford, who, of all 
persons in that House, had the courage 
of his opinions—not to get up in that 
House supported by cheers, and make 
somewhat offensive attacks, but to meet 
his own constituents and to tell them 
when he did not agree with then—a 
far truer courage than to make accusa- 
tions in that House, backed up by the 
cheers of an excited majority, a majority 
which cheered unfair allegations made in 
the most offensive language. He re- 
gretted that he should have to dwell on 
such a point; but he did not think it 
tended, on a question of such great Impe- 
rial importance, to raise the character of 
their debates when a Home Secretary, a 
Minister of the Crown, spoke, after a 
pointed allusion to speeches of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on that side, spoke 
of a ‘‘lying spirit” being abroad. Did 
hon. Members opposite think that the 
Opposition would be mealy-mouthed 
when they had toreply? A more offen- 
sive Parliamentary phrase had seldom 
been heard in that House. The Home 
Secretary began his speech by stating 
that the speech of his right hon. Friend 
was ambiguous. Now it happened that 
the hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had observed that that 
speech was particularly specific, and that 
in the discharge of his duty as a Mem- 
ber of the Opposition he went almost be- 
yond the practice in defining the policy, 
and indicating the points upon which he 
would be prepared to support Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Notwithstanding 
the tone of the speech of the Home Se- 
cretary, it was important that they 
should not be misled on that side of the 
House by taunts and gibes, that they 
should not be led aside by being called 
friends of Russia, from the position they 
had taken up. That attitude was that, 
for reasons that had been observed, 
although they could not support the Go- 
vernment in that Vote, yet there were 
certain points on which the House of 
Commons would be unanimous if those 
interests of the country on‘ which they 
were all agreed should be attacked. The 
Home Secretary had spoken of the 
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despatch of the 6th May—the famous 
despatch which was the charter of the 
policy of the Government—and he said, 
and said truly, but with a certain amount 
of bombast, the Government would never 
swerve from the line of policy there laid 
down. For his own part, he (Mr. 
Goschen) hoped they would not. No 
one accused them of going to abandon 
the interests laid down, no one invited 
them to do so, and many hon. Members 
on that part of the House would be pre- 

ared to endorse some of the points as 
tate English interests. But, he asked, 
were those interests going to be at- 
tacked? They did not hear of one. 
Not Egypt, for they were agreed upon 
that. ere their interests going to be 
attacked in the Straits? These de- 
bates would be shortened if it might 
be assumed that the Government 
were satisfied, as they appeared to 
be, that as regards the Straits, the 
voice of England was to be heard. 
If the voice of England was to be heard, 
he was anxious that it should not be 
misrepresented, and for his part he 
agreed with his right hon. Friend, that 
any unilateral arrangement by which 
Russian men-of-war alone were to be 
admitted to the Black Sea would be un- 
satisfactory to this country, and that the 
Government were bound to protect our 
interests in this respect. Let them not 
be misled by taunts into conveying to 
any foreign country the idea that they 
were indifferent on this subject. He 
should greatly regret the results of these 
debates if by statements on the Mini- 
sterial side it should appear abroad that 
hon. Members were disagreed on those 
subjects on which they were really 
agreed, or agreed upon a policy with 
which they disagreed. Certainly every 
hon. Member on that side of the House 
desired that England should be able to 
speak with a strong voice at the Con- 
ference. They differed, however, from 
hon. Members opposite in one material 
point—that was upon what constituted 
real strength when they went into Con- 
ference. Was it a piece of paper—the 
war Vote, or the sham Vote, as it had 
been called? ‘Would the Government 
not go into the Conference equally 
strong if Europe had the knowledge that 
they represented a policy approved by 
the country, and that in support of it the 
country would be prepared to vote not 
only|£6,000,000, but£60,000,000? Even 
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the noisiest of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would, he believed, in their calmer mo- 
ments, prefer that it should be thought 
in Europe that the Liberal Party did 
care for the interests of England, and 
would —— the Government in main- 
taining those interests even if they did 
not support this Vote. We ought not to 
be charged with a desire to weaken the 
influence which both the Government 
and the Opposition would exercise in the 
Councils of Europe in this question. 
Well, the policy of the Government, he 
would assume, was to maintain the in- 
terests of England as they had been de- 
fined by themselves, and to secure the 
voice of England being heard with effect 
in the Council or Congress that was to 
take place. Meanwhile, what means 
were they taking to secure their influence 
and their power, and to strengthen the 
hope that when they were in Congress 
they would be able to act effectively? 
They, in fact, dealt with the matter in 
several ways; but one of the main ob- 
jects which seemed to have been pur- 
sued during the last few days, and one 
which he (Mr. Goschen) deprecated, had 
been to excite in the country a fear and 
jealousy of Russia. Hemust say thatfrom 
that point of view he regretted beyond 
measure the speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman last night. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had met the Russian 
Government in several different ways. In 
the first place, they had written despatches 
and diplomatic notes. He did not find 
any great fault with them for what they 
had written, if they stood alone. Such 
communications constituted a proper and 
traditional weapon with which to fight 
Russian diplomacy ; but, besides’sending 
the despatches, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had had recourse to other methods 
of action. They had been meeting Rus- 
sian diplomacy by moving the British 
Fleet to and fro; and this very night 
a new discrepancy had been exhibited 
with regard to the motives which had 
induced them so to act. An en- 
deavour had been made to get at the 
bottom of the reasons which had led to 
the Fleet being moved to and fro, and 
the result was that the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs denied, in 
the strongest terms, that the reason 
stated by the Leader of the House was 
the one that had influenced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give the order for 
the movements of the Fleet. He had 
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understood the Under Secretary of State 
to say that the movements of the Fleet 
had nothing to do with the protection of 
British interests; but the Ghancellor of 
the Exchequer said last night that the 
Fleet had been ordered to the entrance 
of the Dardanelles for the protection of 
British interests. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been very ingenious in re- 
conciling the various statements which 
had been made on this subject ; but, so 
far as the House and the public were 
concerned, they were simply bewildering. 
Although it was wished to keep the 
movement secret which was so to act, 
giving that order to the Fleet to move to 
and fro was a comparatively innocent 
mode of attempting to meet Russian 
diplomacy; but the third method of 
effecting that object, which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Govarsuient had adopted on the 
eve of a Conference, in view of which it 
was desirable that we should establish 
friendly relations with Russia, was to 
inflame the public mind against that 
country, and that, too, while they were 
still proceeding upon imperfect informa- 
tion. [‘*No, no!”] What, did they 
not try to inflame the public mind ? 
Was not that the aim and object of the 
speech delivered by the Home Secretary 
the previous night? What was, the 
meaning of the words as he (Mr. Goschen) 
heard them? The speech of the Home 
Secretary would tell. Tt meant, of course, 
that he had raised a strong presumption 
against or established a case of duplicity 
on the part of the Russian Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman, when he 
made that speech, reminded him more of 
a barrister in the Central Criminal Court, 
weaving a web of circumstartial evi- 
dence around a prisoner in the dock than 
of a British Minister speaking in the 
House of Commons on that passage in 
the Queen’s Speech which said that Her 
Majesty helieved Russia was observing 
the conditions of neutrality. There was 
one point that was essential in such an 
indictment, and that was that it should 
be correct. The right hon. Gentleman 
had asserted that the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich had charged Her Majesty’s 
Government with having delayed the 
negotiations for peace, and he denied 
that they had in any way contributed to 
the delay. But what were the facts? 
Of course, he did not for a moment im- 
pute to Her Majesty’s Government that 
they were not most anxious to avoid 
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delay ; but, no doubt, there had been 
unavoidable difficulties arising out of 
that unanimous state of the Cabinet of 
which so much had been heard. What 
were the facts? He must ask the 
permission of the House to refer 
to two or three dates, in order to 
answer the challenge which the bold 
Home Secretary had thrown out. 
The first application on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Russian 
Government was made on December 
29th. In that application they informed 
the Russian Government of the desire 
of Turkey to treat for peace, and made 
their now famous suggestion on that 
subject. On the same day, he thought 
—at all events, within 24 hours—the 
Russian Government returned an an- 
swer to the effect that the Commanders- 
in-Chief in the field would be able to 
state the terms; but no answer was re- 
turned by our Government to that com- 
munication until six days afterwards, 
and then it was suggested that the nego- 
tiations should be through the two Go- 
vernments. Again Russia answered 
within 24 hours, rejecting that view of 
the case—he did not say whether rightly 
or wrongly—and again Her Majesty’s 
Government took three days—from the 
5th to the 8th of January—to consider 
the point. The result of the considera- 
tion was that on the latter date they 
telegraphed accepting the very idea 
which had been proposed by Russia on 
the 29th of December. Thus, through 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
no fewer than 11 days were lost in the 
negotiations for peace. Did this not 
show that there had been delay on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government? 
There had been delay; and, so far as 
he could make out, not that of a wearied 
Ministry taking a holiday, but he be- 
lieved it was due to the absence of 
union in the Cabinet—an absence of 
union which, for aught they knew, 
might still prevail, and which must be 
taken into consideration when the 
House was asked to pass a Vote like 
that which was now under discussion. 
Well, on the 29th of December, as 
he had said, the Government heard 
heard that the Russian Government pro- 
posed that the negotiations should be 
conducted through the Commanders-in- 
Chief. On the Ist of January there 
was an article in a well-informed organ 
of public opinion, stating that the Eng- 
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lish Government had been insulted, and 
there was to bea drumhead Conference. 
On the 2nd of January Lord Carnarvon 
made his famous speech, and hung out 
his signal of distress. It was not, how- 
ever, until the 4th that an answer was 
sent to Russia. Was it not clear that 
the delay in the negotiations was due 
to the differences existing in the Cabinet? 
It was on account of discord in the 
Cabinet that five days were lost, and 
then Her Majesty’s. Government made 
the suggestion to treat through the 
European Cabinets. The Russians re- 
mained firm to their point, and Her 
Majesty’s Government remained for 
three days apparently considering whe- 
ther they could accept the decision of 
Russia, and not until the 9th did they 
inform Turkey of the result. He called 
that a rather significant history, and it 
appeared to him that it bore in a not 
unimportant manner on what the right 
hon. Gentleman had cited when he 
spoke of the delay caused by Russia in 
order to throw odium upon that Power, 
to stimulate the country, and to make a 
speech that would tell, and which, for 

he knew, had told. It had told be- 
cause the country did not know these 
facts. The right hon. Gentleman had 
tried to throw the odium of delay upon 
Russia, when for 11 days the English 
Cabinet was responsible. And it should 
be remembered that these were 11 most 
important days, for on the 2nd of Janu- 
ary Sofia was taken, and on the 9th and 
10th the Schipka Pass. These great 
events, which changed the military situa- 
tion, took place while the English 
Cabinet were considering in what way 
Russia should be addressed. He did 
not cite those facts to prove that Russia 
was right, but to show the danger of 
casting out insinuations, merely to 
stimulate the House into voting the 
money asked for, that Russia was caus- 
ing the delay while her armies were 
marching on from post to post. Then 
as to the Russians having sent their 
terms of peace by messenger, the Home 
Secretary made something of that point 
last night. He (Mr. Gosehen) thought 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford had shown, in reference to the 
orders to the Fleet, how dangerous it 
was to send important information by 
telegraph. He supposed, because he 
was urging that there had been delay 
onthe part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
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he should be told that he was pleading 
the cause of Russia. They on that side 
of the House were accustomed to that; 
but they must not be discouraged from 
doing their duty by such false insinua- 
tions. Russia sent these terms by mes- 
senger. Her messenger left on the 3rd 
or 4th of January, and he arrived on the 
13th, or four days after the intimation 
had been given to Turkey by the Bri- 
tish Government. Therefore, assuming 
that Russia was wrong in sending the 
terms by messenger, she would only be 
responsible for four days’ delay, while 
the English Government would be re- 
sponsible for 11. He could pursue the point 
onward from the 18th to the 24th, but 
he would not at that time of the night 
attempt the task. Since the 24th of 
January we had had no kind of informa- 
tion, and he must say that he thought it 
was surprising that in the absence of 
information the Home Secretary should 
have —. that point, and have 
pressed the charge against Russia of 
intentional duplicity in suppressing any 
communication with regard to the ar- 
mistice in order that she might advance 
her armies. For his part, he objected 
to insinuations against a foreign Power 
unless they could be proved and embo- 
died in a despatch to be communicated 
to that Government. It was not the 
duty of an English Minister to come 
down to the House of Commons and 
make a speech of that kind which could 
not be answered, and which could only 
tend to produce a kind of hostile and 
bitter feeling, even if explanation should 
afterwards be offered. That kind of 
thing was of a piece with the rumour 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
regard to the Russian Prince who was 
to be placed at the head of the Province 
of Bulgaria. No Minister spoke that 
night before the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, but he should 
have thought that an early statement 
would be made with respect to the 
bearing of the news as to the signing of 
the armistice. Where did: the right 
hon. Gentleman get the information 
from with regard to a Russian Prince ? 
They had a right to demand of the Go- 
vernment either to substantiate or to 
withdraw that statement that a Russian 
Prince was to rule over Bulgaria. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: I never made any such state- 
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ke of it as a rumour. 

Mr. GOS said, then it was not 
a statement—it was onlyarumour. A 
rumour the source of which the right 
hon. Gentleman did not state—a rumour 
with regard to which he was obstinately 
dumb. Why was the rumour circu- 
lated ? Was it notin order to inflame the 
public mind against Russia? [‘‘No, 
no!”?] Then, what was the object? 
Were they to believe the rumour, or 
were they not. Was it true? He was 
anxious to know, for his mind had been 
inflamed. The right hon. Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
had said it was ridiculous to vote money 
with the foregone conclusion that it was 
not to be spent; but he (Mr. Goschen) 
would do “his best to vote any actual 
money to the Government if they would 
tell the House that they themselves 
believed a Russian Prince was going to 
be put into Bulgaria. He might men- 
tion that he understood the rumour had 
been contradicted in the official journal 
of Russia. [Laughter.] Ho did not 
wonder at the Party which jeered when 
the name of the Emperor of Russia was 
mentioned, jeering at the Russian Press. 
They would swallow any story told 
against Russia, and no rumour was too 
absurd for them to swallow, not only 
with delight, but with positive gluttony. 
A very significant incident had occurred 
that evening. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) 
made an amusing speech, and they en- 
joyed it very much ; but they were silent 
when the right hon. Baronet left behind 
the jocular vein, and, speaking with real 
earnestness and eloquence, made a vow 
that he would never again vote money 
on behalf of the Turkish ¢ause. [ J/int- 
sterial cheers. | Those posthumous cheers 
were all very fine, but the right hon. 
Gentleman was not cheered when he 
spoke of his vow. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last evening spoke of the bases of 
peace, and when it was made clear that 
all that had been demanded at the Con- 
ference had been achieved, he had not a 
word of sympathy for all that had been 
achieved by Russia in the course of her 
military successes. What was the reason 
that no sympathy was shown? Did not 
the Government know full well that the 
objects of the Conference had been 
achieved, and achieved by other than 
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not jealousy of the victories of another 
country. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He believed 


there was something in that. He be- 
lieved that there was a feeling of jealousy 
at the success of Russia, but he would 
be only too glad if that was repudiated 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. He en- 
treated them to repudiate it. [Cheers.] 
Were they really jealous of the growing 
power of Russia? [‘‘No, no!” from 
the Ministerial benches.| That was the 
first satisfactory cheer he had heard from 
that side. Well, if it were not jealousy, 
was it fear? [‘*No, no!”] Neither 
fear nor jealousy? [‘‘No,no!”] And 
still the Government wanted money. He 
did not mean pusillanimous fear, but that 
fear which, as the noble Lord the Post- 
master General said, made them draw 
the sword and not sheathe it until the 
lily of peace was twined round it. He 
had been under the impression that 
writers in the Press and the summoners 
of public Oonservative meetings had 
been filled with alarm at the encroach- 
ments of Russia. That, it seemed, was 
a mistake, and hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side were now, he supposed, to 
congratulate themselves upon Russian 
successes. [‘‘ No, no!”] What! There 
was no jealousy, there was no fear, there 
was no congratulation! Well, then, 
hon. Gentlemen viewed the whole thing 
with indifference. And yet they asked 
the taxpayers of the country to vote 
£6,000,000 of money. He wished to 
know what were the dangers against 
which this money was intended to guard? 
Were the grounds assigned those on 
which the Liberal Party could support 
the Vote? Last night they might have 
thought it was to be the seizure of Gal- 
lipoli, or the occupation of Constanti- 
nople. But no mention of either of 
those fears had been made that night 
by any Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Had that alarm disappeared? 
If so, the Government ought to say so, 
and not ask them to vote money for a 
purpose which was not defined. Other- 
wise they would be perfectly justified in 
refusing to vote the money. If the Go- 
vernment would say they believed the 
danger still existed, they would perhaps 
obtain unanimous support ; would they 
appeal for that support? He trusted 
that the alarm caused by the speech of 
the Home Secretary would be allayed. 
He wished to support the Government if 
he could, but they would not say what 
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they wished him to do except that they 
did not wish to “leap into a chasm.” 
What were the dangers that were to be 
obviated by this Vote of £6,000,000? 
They had got satisfactory assurances 
about the Straits. According to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, it was to be voted 
not on account of any feeling of jealousy 
against Russia, not because our interests 
were being attacked, not because of any 
fear of Russia, but simply to express 
confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Goschen), however, 
preferred the Under Secretary’s phrase 
that they wanted an “‘ outward and visi- 
ble sign.”” We knew they had never 
swerved from the lines they had laid 
down, although everybody thought 
they had wavered a good deal. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’} Of course hon. Members op- 
eed believed everything they said 

efore they said it—[‘‘No, no!” ]— 
cheering contradictions before they heard 
them—| ‘No, no!’’]—which he hoped 
they would not do again. Why did they 
want an ‘outward and visible sign?” 
He was afraid it was because the diplo- 
matists were too hard-hearted and un- 
believing to have confidence in the Go- 
vernment. In his opinion, it was wanted 
to convey, among other things, to foreign 
Powers that we meant business. But 
would not the Powers believe it with- 
out the Vote? The Government simply 
asked for the confidence of Parliament 
in order to make those Powers feel that - 
we meant business. The Government 
wished to be supported in the eyes of 
Europe, and therefore they came to the 
House of Commons for ‘an outward 
and visible sign’ that they had the 
confidence of the House. It had been 
asked, was this a sham Vote or a war 
Vote? The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs said that some said 
it was the one and some the other. He 
(Mr. Goschen) would show it was both. 
Because it was intended to be a menace, 
it was awar Vote. It was a sham Vote 
because it was to be bounce. If the 
right hon. Gentleman asked for the 
money in advance, and said he did not 
intend tospend it, then it was not to 
strengthen our armaments, it was not to 
build ships or purchase stores, butit was 
to be an outward and visible sign in the 
Conference. Thatwas why it differed 
from the Vote of 1870. Then the men 
were raised and the money was spent. 
But what was the present Ministry going 
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todo? Were they going to spend it, or 
were they not going tospend it? Why, 
if he pressed them too much, he began 
to fear that they would spend it. On 
the day the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wanted the money, or wanted ships, let 
him come tothe House of Commons and 
state the actual objects for which he 
required it, and then the House would 
consider whether they should incur the 
responsibility of voting it. But he 
trusted to the sense of fairness in the 
Government, and the sense of justice in 
the country, that they should not be 
charged with refusing necessary Supplies 
in an emergency, when they were only 
asked for an outward and visible sign— 
for Supplies that were not necessary, but 
only to be used till the 3lst of March 
next. They were not refusing Supplies 
which the Government wanted. He 
denied it in his place in Parliament, and 
would deny it in any place he might be 
called upon to speak. He denied that 
for the honour or the interests of this 
country this money was wanted; it was 
wanted to strengthen the voice of a 
Government which ought to be strong 
without it, which ought to be able to 
speak with authority, and without allow- 
ing foreign nations to throwit in their 
teeth that they had not got the con- 
fidence of the country. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
He was only paraphrasing the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
““ No one would be listened to unless he 
was strong.” Were they not strong 
without that piece of paper? Ay, 
stronger without it, because then they 
had the resources of England at their 
back. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said— 

‘We desire that we should be armed with 
this, which would be not only a Vote of Credit, 
but a Vote of Confidence.” 


And afterwards’ the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“We do not desire a Vote of £6,000,000 to be 

t in this way or in that, but in order that the 

overnment may be able to go into the nego- 

oe with the voice of England at their 


It they were to be any use in Con- 
ference there should be some “ outward 
and visible sign.”” Oh, he had been com- 
limenting the Under Secretary for 
oreign Affairs under a mistake. He 


was dreadfully disappointed that the 
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Representative of the Foreign Depart- 
ment had not contributed at least one 
remarkable expression to their debates, 
and now he found that ‘“ outward and 
visible sign” was a Cabinet phrase. 
Well, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said if they were to be of any use in the 
Conference there should be some “ out- 
ward and visible sign” that they 
Spon the confidence of England. 
they were to be told that the opinion 
of England was not to be expressed by 
them, but by ‘‘ So-and-so,” that would 
be not only humiliating to them, but 
injurious to the country. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made use of 
the slipshod phrase about ‘‘ So-and-so ” 
expressing the feelings of England. 
But who was ‘‘ So-and-so?”” He knew 
who ‘So-and-so” was. What the 
Government wanted in the Conference 
was not this Vote of money; what they 
wanted was a division. They said they 
wanted union; but that was a rhetorical 
expression. They wanted to take the 
division list with them into the Confer- 
ence and to say—‘‘ Look at our majority, 
we are able to speak in the name of So- 
and-so and So-and-so.”” In other words, 
they wanted to speak in the name ofa 
body created by the Patronage Secretary 
of the Treasury. [Laughter]. He 
trusted he had not spoken on the 
resent occasion with any unbecoming 
evity. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He must apolo- 
gize to hon. Gentlemen opposite, if he 
was not able to speak in a “‘lying 
pat ;”’ but he begged to assure them 
that he felt deeply and strongly on the 
question before the House, because he 
thought, to use the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it would be humiliating and 
unbecoming in this country that the 
Government could not go into the Oon- 
ference except with those ‘‘ outward and 
visible signs” of a sum of money which 
there was no intention to spend. It was 
not flattering to Members of the Oppo- 
sition that the Government did not feel 
themselves in a position to take part in 
the proceedings of the Conference, unless 
they passed a Vote to which in their 
consciences they could not assent. That 
was not the position for the Government 
to take up. He, for one, was anxious 
that the Government should go into the 
Conference strong ; but he regretted the 
proposal of the Vote for this, among 
other reasons—that if they went into it 
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with the division list, the other Powers 
would be able to say there was a large 
section of their eee ee whom 
they did not represent. en, how- 
ever, they went into the Oonference, 
having passed the Vote by their majority, 
he would nevertheless wish them to state 
that although they might not be sup- 
ported by the minority on a particular 
question, that minority would support 
them if any single point were mooted 
which was contrary to the real honour 
and interests of England. They might 
truly say that whatever might be the 
divisions among us, every Englishman 
was prepared to make sacrifices when- 
ever any real question was touched in 
which, as was so eloquently pointed out 
by his right hon. Friend, that honour and 
those interests, not leaving out of sight 
the position of those populations which 
had so long suffered, were involved. In 
that event, they would find the minority 
added to the majority without the loss 
of a single man. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
he could not well understand the position 
which had been taken up by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
(Mr. Goschen). He expressed a desire 
to support Her Majesty’s Government, 
but he had not offered to the House any 
idea of the way in which he intended to 
give practical effect to that desire. He 
declared himself anxious that they should 
speak out with a strong voice, and should 
be supported in their defence of British 
interests ; but he himself suggested no 
way of protecting those interests, and 
declined to agree to the way that the 
Government, speaking with the respon- 
sibility of Advisers of Her Majesty, pro- 
posed to Parliament. He said if they 
wanted to build ships or to raise men he 
would support a Vote for that purpose. 
But knowing that their neutrality was 
conditional—knowing that they intended 
to preserve peace unless certain condi- 
tions were infringed—he said with the 
same voice that he would give them no- 
thing to prepare for those possibilities 
against which he desired to guard, and 
which all must admit could not be met 
without due preparation. He (Sir 


Michael Hicks-Beach) could not under- 
stand that position were it not that under 
the whole argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in common with that of 
many hon. Members who had preceded 
him, might be detected the re 
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of their action—namely, that, though 
knowing the importance of the crisis, 
and admitting that the Government 
possessed the confidence of the country, 
they were led by mere personal feeling 
against the Prime Minister to refuse to 
those on that side of the House, who 
had acted very differently towards them 
in similar emergencies, that support 
which was necessary for the defence of 
the interests and honour of the country. 
But he believed that the people were 
beginning to appreciate this conduct, 
and that a porto. of this might have 
led to the singular complaint of the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) that evening. That hon. 
Gentleman and those who agreed with 
him had attempted the unconstitutional 
course of appealing to mass meetings in 
order to overawe—or at any rate to 
bias—the decision of the House of Com- 
mons, and, greatly to their disappoint- 
ment, the monster they raised had turned 
against them. Why was it that they 
had heard the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs talk of the necessity of 
securing order and decency at public 
meetings; why was it that the hon. 
Gentleman was reduced to make a 
itiful appeal to his (Sir Michael Hicks- 

each’s) right hon. Friend (Mr. Cross) 
as the guardian of law and order, and 
to denounce the Lord Mayor of London 
and the Governor of the Bank as leaders 
of organized gangs, with the natural 
sympathy, evidenced by his cheers, of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I beg to say that 
when the hon. Member referred to the 
Lord Mayor I was not attending to his 
observations. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
The hon. Member’s cheer was readily 
recognized ; but he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) never said the hon. Gentleman 
had cheered the particular reference to 
the Lord Mayor. He had heard him 
cheer the denunciation by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Trevelyan) of these terrible 
meetings that had been held in the coun- 
try. He did not wonder that, after the 
experience of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield as to the feeling of his consti- 
tuents—— 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Mr. Speaker— 
‘Order ! ” |—I only wish to repeat that 
was not in the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 





Gentleman is in possession of the House, 
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and the hon. Member for Sheffield can 
make any statement he may wish in the 
course of the debate. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
He should sympathize in the denuncia- 
tion delivered by his hon. Friend. With 
regard to the objections which had 
been taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen) to any state- 
ments indicating suspicion of Russia, he 
wished to express his- own belief that 
the Emperor of Russia would meet the 
promises if circumstances permitted. He 
believed that the generals and diplo- 
matists of Russia would show as much 
sincerity in the future as they had shown 
in the past; and he should be extremely 
sorry to excite one spark of fear or 
jealousy in the country or in that House 
by anything which he might say with 
regard to the proceedings of Russia. 
But he would just ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to bear in mind that, al- 
though he had very justly deprecated 
any language of unnecessary or improper 
strength being used towards a Power 
with whom we were on friendly terms 
like Russia, yet no speaker who sat on 
the other side of the House had ever, 
as far as he remembered, deprecated 
any language, however violent, however 
unfair, applied to another Power with 
whom we were also on friendly terms— 
namely, Turkey. The Government were 
asked to justify the Vote they were pro- 
posing to the House. The Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for Bradford 
stated that he saw no reason for voting 
unnecessary Supplies. That was the 
pith of the question. Were the Supplies 
necessary or were they not? The right 
hon. Member for the City of London 
said—‘‘ Oh, the situation is changed by 
the armistice of which they had so re- 
cently heard.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I asked whether it 
was changed? I did not give an opinion 
one way or the other, but asked for in- 
formation. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
would also hesitate to express a decided 
opinion; because, in the first place, he 
was not sure, although he hoped the 
news was true, that the armistice had 
been signed; and, in the second place, 
he did not know what the terms of 
that armistice might be. It was pos- 
sible—he spoke without knowledge— 
that. there might be terms in that armis- 
tice more dangerous to Europe than 
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anything which appeared in the bases of 
— which had been communicated to 
er Majesty’s Government. It was 
possible there might be questions of the 
—s of territory or of fortresses, 
which might make the circumstances 
even graver than they had hitherto ap- 
eared. He did not say that it was so; 
ut he said that before they expressed an 
opinion as to the effect of the armistice, 
they must know—first, whether it had 
been actually signed; and, next, what the 
terms were. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cross) as basing the case of the Go- 
vernment on the continued advance of the 
Russians. His right hon. Friend had 
very properly referred to that continued 
advance as a serious element among the 
circumstances which the House had to 
consider; but he had not for a moment, 
neither had his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, based the 
case of the Government in proposing 
that Vote, either solely or sali, on 
that advance ; though, he must add on 
this point that, for all we knew, that 
advance might be continuing still. But 
he was bound to say that he had listened 
with amazement to the hypothesis of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite—that dis- 
sensions within the Cabinet had led to 
delay in the negotiations. He did not 
think it necessary to reiterate arguments 
in order to show who were responsible 
for that delay—it was enough for him 
to know that those who had profited by 
it were the Russians, and that was a fact 
worth any amount of argument. But 
poe all this aside, supposing the 
ases of peace accepted, a satisfactory 
armistice concluded, and the Russian 
advance checked, was there no necessity 
for preparation on the part of this coun- 
- t them look for a moment at 
the relative positions of the two parties 
to this war. There was no longer any 
—_ between the contending forces— 
adopting the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
the scale of the Turks had kicked the 
beam—an expression which very fairly 
described the overwhelming defeat which 
had overtaken the Turkish arms. The 
right hon. Gentleman had further 
admitted that there was legitimate 
ground for jealousy of Russia, and that 
the safest and most effective check on 
Russia was to be found in the concert of 
Europe. In that concert Her Majesty’s 
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Government hoped to have their fair 
share. But they knew that the other 
Powers were in a state of armed pre- 
paration, which it was the boast of this 
country that our forces were never in, 
during times of peace. And besides this, 
some at least of the other Powers were in 
such a geographical position that they 
could almost immediately interfere by 
force to secure that their interests should 
be respected ; and, under these circum- 
stances, was there no need to ask the 
House of Commons to place this country 
on an equality in this European Con- 
ference with other Powers. Her Majesty’s 
Government did not regard this Vote as 
an empty thing, though they believed 
that by asking the House to assent to it, 
they were taking the best means to se- 
cure that, not only this, but a far larger 
expenditure, should not be incurred. 
It was strange to observe how quickly 
hon. Members opposite had discovered 
that they wanted a policy of peace, al- 
though, when the interest of their own 
country was not touched, they had advo- 
cated a policy of war. But if they did 
want such a policy, it would be more 
certainly attained by supporting the Go- 
vernment in the matter of that Vote, than 
by confining them to a miserable inac- 
tion, which was the only alternative pro- 
posed, which would cause England’s ene- 
mies, if she had any, to rejoice, and her 
friends—and she had friends— to mis- 
trust her. That was the reason why the 
Government asked for this Vote. If re- 
quired to protect those interests which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite themselves ad- 
mitted must be protected, the money 
would be spent; but he again repeated 
that the Government believed the Vote 
to be one of peace rather than war, and 
it was with the hope and intention of 
securing and maintaining peace that 
they proposed it. But let him for a mo- 
ment refer to the published bases of 
peace. Was there nothing in them 
that suggested some kind of preparation 
on the part of this country for what 
might possibly occur? He hoped he 
might allude to the question of the 
Straits, without being charged with 
attempting to excite the fear or jealousy 
of Russia. What had happened with 
regard to this subject, which it was 
essential should be clearly and con- 
cisely put before the country? On the 
2ist of January the Russian Ambas- 
sador stated that in the bases of peace 
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sent to the Grand Duke Nicholas no 
mention was made of the Straits. On 
the 24th of January Mr. Layard in- 
formed Her Majesty’s Government that 
the question of the Bosphorus and the. 
Dastanalles was to be settled between 
the Sultan and the Emperor of Russia. 
On the 25th of January the Russian 
Ambassador communicated the bases of 
peace in which these words occurred— 
‘¢ Ulterior understanding for safeguard- 
ing the rights and interests of Russia in 
the Straits.” On the 30th of January 
Prince Gortchakoff declared that the 
Article referring to the Straits was vague 
and unnecessary, and that he had no 
objection to suppress it altogether. He 
denied that it referred to an understand- 
ing between Russia and Turkey alone, 
and stated most categorically that Russia 
considered the question of the Straits a 
European question, which could only be 
settled in concert with other Powers. 
Well, that was a very satisfactory result 
so far as it went; but why was the Ar- 
ticle ever inserted in the bases of peace ? 
Could we suppose it was due to the 
haste with which those bases were pre- 
pared? Why, we had been led to un- 
derstand that they were so carefully 
framed, so complicated, and so volumi- 
nous that they could not be transmitted 
by telegraph, but had to be sent by 
courier at the cost of precious time and 
a continuance of the war for perhaps a 
fortnight longer than was necessary. 
These facts appeared to him to be 
worthy of the consideration of the House 
and of the country, especially when 
taken in connection with the fact that 
three times during this century —in 
1807, in 1829, and in 1888—the Rus- 
sians had endeavoured to force the 
Porte to grant them the exclusive right 
to pass through the Straits at all times 
and under all circumstances, and that 
when Turkey had been reduced to her 
present position it was scarcely likely 
that, having been abandoned by all the 
European Powers, she should care to in- 
sist on the exclusion from the Treaty of 
a condition so peculiarly desirable to 
Russia, and which, however injurious to 
the interests of European Powers, might 
appear to the Porte to have compara- 
tively little influence on her own for- 
tunes. He would now turn to the article 
in the bases of peace affecting Bulgaria, 
and he must say he was really unable 
to understand how it was that hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite should both in and 
out of the House be always stating that 
the Government and the Conservative 
Party took no interest in the condition 
of the Christian populations. Why, he 
could quote despatches without end to 
show the interest which had been taken 
in their condition by the Government. 
Perhaps, however, he might be told that 
despatches were mere waste paper ; but 
he could also refer to the action ef Lord 
Salisbury as the Plenipotentiary of Eng- 
land at the Conference, when it would 
be admitted that reforms were agreed 
to by all the Plenipotentiaries of the 
European Powers, including the Pleni- 
potentiary of Russia, for the purpose of 
securing the good government and free- 
dom, as far as it could be given to them, 
of the inhabitants of those districts. But 
those reforms were essentially different 
from the Article proposed in the present 
bases of peace, for there never was a 
question at the Conference as to the es- 
tablishment of a tributary State. That 
point was distinctly reserved in the 
bases of the Conference as one which 
should not be considered. What did 
we find in the bases of peace? An 
autonomous Bulgaria, of indefinite ex- 
tent; but possibly implying the evacua- 
tion of the Quadrilateral by the Turks, 
and the substitution of a new State for 
the greater part of the present pos- 
sessions of Turkey in Europe. He ad- 
mitted that the position of things was 
now changed. But what did the pro- 
posed Bulgaria really mean? It was 
conceivable—athough the interpretation 
might not be accurate, and he hoped it 
was not—that Bulgaria, as defined in 
this base, might mean a Principality 
which should be neither free, nor auto- 
nomous, nor Bulgaria. It might mean 
a Principality which would not neces- 
sarily be under a Russian Prince, but 
subject to Russian influence, guided by 
Russian officers and advisers, maintained 
by means derived from Russia; and, in 
fact, having its whole policy directed by 
Russia, as had been the case with other 
autonomous Principalities in times past. 
[‘‘ Oh, nyo | He did not say this 
would be so, but that it might; and if 
his supposition were true, would such a 
State be a peaceable neighbour to the 
remnant of Turkey on the South, or to 
some other Power on the North? On 
the contrary, it was likely to become a 
hotbed of insurrection, and to lead to a 
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renewal of all the troubles which consti- 
tuted the history of most of the Northern 
Provinces of Turkey for many years past. 
This was a point which he mentioned 
now because several hon. Gentlemen who 
had spoken seemed to think that this 
Article in the bases of peace was so 
satisfactory that it could only result in 
a durable peace. He had not heard it 
stated in the course of the evening’s de- 
bate that the Vote was a war Vote, though 
it had been freely spoken of as such 
elsewhere. He denied that this was’so, 
and said that this might fairly be de- 
scribed as less of a war Vote than that of 
1870; because, while that was voted to 
be spent at once, the Government had 
stated that this was not to be spent until 
it was clearly necessary to do so. In 
1870, at the very commencement of the 
war between Germany and France, be- 
fore there was a sign that Belgium 
would be attacked, the Government 
asked for a Vote of Credit to strengthen 
the Military and Naval Forces of Great 
Britain for the protection of Belgium. 
It seemed to him that if the Vote now 
asked for-was a departure from a policy 
of neutrality, it was less so than was the 
Vote taken in 1870. But that was no 
departure from a policy of neutrality. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich say with regard 
toit? The present Prime Minister spoke 
of the position of this country at the time 
as being one of “armed neutrality.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich took great exception to 
that expression. The phrase, he said, was 
eminently unsuited to the circumstances 
and to the unequivocal friendliness this 
country entertained for both parties to 
the war. He described the position of 
Great Britain as that of a neutral. 

What was the difference between the 
position of affairs at that date and the 
present time which made this Vote less 
compatible with perfect neutrality than 

that? He would not dwell upon the ob- 

jections which had been raised by the 

right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe). The 

right hon. Gentleman favoured them with 

some very violent epithets as to the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government recom- 

mended to the House. It was, he said, 

vulgar, ridiculous, unconstitutional ; and 

he based these epithets almost entirely on 

the view that the Vote would technically 

expire on the 3lst of March. The right 
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Parliament— 
hon. Gentleman said—and very wisely, 
considering the tone of his argument— 
that he would not go into the’question of 
patriotism; and although he occupied 
the responsible position of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1870, it would appear from his 
speech that he had either forgotten or 
been ignorant of the foreign policy of 
that Government. As to the Vote ex- 
piring on the 31st of March, if a renewal 
of it were required, and if the House 
were satisfied to support the Government 
in the policy they had always adhered to, 
he was confident they would continue the 
Vote beyond the 31st of March, and as 
much longer as might be required. The 
question was, had the House confidence 
in the Government, or had it not? At 
all events, the course they had pursued 
was in accordance with the policy laid 
down in the despatch of the 6th of May, 
and the Vote they asked for was a logi- 
cal and natural sequence of it. Right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had no alter- 
native to propose; they admitted that 
they had no hope. of supplanting the 
Government; and some of them ex- 
pressed concurrence in the objects at 
which the Government aimed. Yet they 
thought it consistent with their duty to 
their constituents and the country to de- 
cline to give the Government the means 
they deemed necessary to carry out their 
policy. At Oxford the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for,Greenwich was 
reported to have spoken of the condition 
of the Irish Representation as deplorable. 
He did not admit the accuracy of that 
description ; but however that might be, 
he was sure that the Irish Represen- 
tatives would not find in a time of diffi- 
culty and danger to their country an 
opportunity for a Party move. The 
right hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) had disclaimed the Amendment 
as a Party move, and after the speech of 
the right hon. Member for the City, he 
should be reluctant to attribute that 
character to it. He could not help 
thinking, therefore, that on further con- 
sideration these right hon. Gentlemen 
might see the strength of the case of the 
Government and the difficulty of their 
own, and reflecting on the way their 
action had been received by the country, 
might withdraw the ee No, 
no!’] Ifnot, he was confident that the 
great Liberal Party would not support a 
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Business of the House. 
ment of its power in the Councils of 


Europe, or be misled by personal abuse 
of the Prime Minister, and by misrepre- 
sentations of the grossest kind of the 
acts and intentions and views of the 
Government, into action that would 
paralyze the arm of England at a time 
when that arm might be more necessary 
than ever to maintain the interests of 
our Empire and the freedom of Europe. 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 4th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrez — Private 
Bills—Standing Orders Committee, appointed 
and nominated ; Opposed Private Bills—Com- 
mittee of Selection, appointed; Office of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, appointed 
and nominated. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE asked the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, 
Whether he had any announcement to 
make, as promised, with reference to 
the Business of their Lordships’ House ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD, in 
reply, said, that next week—probably 
that day week—his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor would invite 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
consideration of a subject of much im- 
portance—namely, the jurisdiction of the 
Crown over the territorial waters of the 
Empire, especially in relation to the re- 
cent case of the Franconia, and would lay 
a Bill on the Table. Very shortly, also, a 
Bill would be introduced to fulfil a pro- 
mise made last year with regard to the 
protection of the Telegraph Service and 
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property of the Post Office. Before 
Easter a Bill would be introduced to 
consolidate clauses relating to railway, 
gas, and water companies, and other 
works of that description. Such a 
Bill, in the opinion of the Government, 
could be advantageously originated in 
their Lordships’ House; because they 
would have in its discussion the assist- 
ance and experience of his noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees. There 
were two other Bills connected with 
legal matters, which it might, perhaps, 
have been expected the Government 
would introduce in their Lordships’ 
House; but, on consideration, it was 
thought more convenient to bring them 
forward first in the other House. One 
was a Bankruptcy Bill, which had been 
already before their Lordships’ House, 
and had had their opinion expressed 
upon it, and the other was an important 
Bill to codify the laws relating to in- 
dictable offences. These two Bills would 
be introduced by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General. He hoped, 
also, that next week his noble Friend 
the Lord President of the Council would 
be able to bring in a Bill on the subject 
of cattle diseases. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
ARMISTICE.—QUESTIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: May I ask the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has any 
information to give the House on the 
subject of the armistice and the terms 
of peace concluded between Russia and 
Turkey ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
have received nothing more than what 
confirms officially the statement which 
your Lordships will have already seen 
through the ordinary sources of infor- 
mation—namely, that the terms of 
peace and the armistice have been 
signed, and that orders have been sent 
to the commanders of the forces on both 
sides, in both Europe and Asia, to sus- 
pend operations. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Can the noble 
Earl give us anything as to the terms ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The exact text 
of the terms of peace as signed has 
not been communicated to us; but I do 
not understand that they differ in any 
material respect from those already in 
your Lordships’ hands. With regard 
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to the military bases of the armistice, I 
am not at present in a position to give 
your Lordships any information on that 
subject. 


Standing Orders. 


PRIVATE BILLS—STANDING ORDERS. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE, .as 
Chairman of Committees, moved a series 
of new Regulations as to Private Bills. 
They had, he said, been before the 
House since last July, and there had 
been, therefore, ample time to consider 
them. They were of great importance, 
particularly with regard to Bills originat- 
ing under Provisional Orders ; but their 
sole purpose was to secure for the House 
sufficient time to give an adequate con- 
sideration to such measures. He there- 
fore moved— 


“1. That no Private Bill brought from the 
House of Commons shall be read a second time 
after Tuesday the 11th day of June next: 

“2. That no Bill originating in this House 
authorising any inclosure of lands under special 
report of the Inclosure Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, or confirming any scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, shall be read a first time after Tuesday 
the 9th day of April next: 

“3. That no Bill originating in this House 
co ing any provisional order or provisional 
certificate shall be read a first time after Tues- 
day the 9th day of April next : 

“4, That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons authorising any inclosure of lands 
under special report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, or confirming 
any scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, shall be read a second time 
after Tuesday the 18th day of June next: 

“5. That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any provisional order or 
provisional certificate shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 18th day of June next: 

“6, That when a Bill shall have passed this 
House with amendments this order shall not 
apply to any new Bill sent up from the House 
of Commons which the Chairman of Committees 
shall report to the House is substantially the 
same as the Bill so amended.” 


Lorp HENNIKER said, he was sure 
no one would wish to oppose any pro- 
posal of the noble Earl at the Table 
unnecessarily on a question of this kind. 
He understood, however, that these Re- 
solutions, as far as Provisional Orders 
were concerned, would probably lead to 
great inconvenience. He would ask the 
noble Earl to postpone his Motion till 
to-morrow or ieuden, so that some 
further consideration might be given to 
the subject. 
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Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, 
there was some force in the objection of 
the noble Lord, and he would therefore 
consent to the postponement for a few 
days of Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 11th day of June next: 


Ordered, That when a Bill shall have passed 
this House with amendments this order shall 
not apply to any new Bill sent up from the 
House of Commons which the Chairman of 
Committees shall report to the House is sub- 
stantially the same as the Bill so amended. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Eart DE LA WARR said, he had 
given Notice that he would ask. the 
attention of the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (the Earl of 
Derby) to the recent Correspondence 
relative to Turkey, with special reference 
to the Note addressed to Count Schou- 
valoff on the 6th of May last. His 
noble Friend not having been able to 
inform their Lordships as to the actual 
terms of the armistice, and as the public 
reports of what had occurred were, it 
seemed to him (Earl De La Warr), far 
from satisfactory, his noble Friend 
would, perhaps, allow him to act on his 
Notice. He might, perhaps, mention, in 
passing, that he felt the unsatisfactory 
position of affairs, particularly with re- 
gard to the report that the fortresses on 
the Danube were to be evacuated by the 
Turks. That would have the effect of 
placing nearly the whole of Turkey 
practically under the power of Russia 
for the present. It was not his intention 
to enter upon the many and various 
questions of the past connected with the 
war between Turkey and Russia—a war 
which to all appearance was involving 
the ruin of a great Empire and desolat- 
ing one of the fairest portions of Eastern 
Europe, and which was marked with 
horrors and sufferings almost beyond all 
precedent; but he wished to confine his 
few remarks as far as possible to the 
recent Correspondence on the affairs of 
Turkey in connection with the Note of 
his noble Friend the Foreign Secretary 
addressed to Count Schouvaloff on the 
6th of May last. He believed that Note 
represented the policy of Her Majesty’s 
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referred to in that sense, and in the 
communication of Her Majesty’s Foreign 
Secretary to Count Schouvaloff, on the - 
13th of December last, it was quoted as 
enumerating what, ‘‘in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, would most 
directly affect British interests.”’ It then 
proceeded to say— 

“ Among these it was stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not pre to witness with 
indifference the passing of Constantinople into 
other hands than those of its present possessors.” 


To this the Russian Government replied 
on the 18th of May last— 

‘* Pour ce que concerne Constantinople, sans 
pouvoir préjuger la marche ni l’issue de 
guerre, le Cabinet Impérial répéte q’une acquisi- 
tion de cette capitale est exclue des vues de sa 
Majesté l’Empereur.” 


Her Majesty’s Government not being 
satisfied with this reply—under the cir- 
cumstances, very rightly, as it appeared 
to him, no other communication having 
taken place on the question during the 
interval—in the despatch of the 13th of 
December last, added that the occupation 
of Constantinople by the Russian forces, 
even though it should be of a temporary 
character, and for military ses 
only, would be an event which it would 
on all accounts be most desirable to 
avoid. In a later paragraph of the 
same despatch a similar statement was 
made with regard to the Dardanelles. 
Thus far, then, up to the 13th of Decem- 
ber last, the policy of the Government 
was clear, and he believed it had been 
so accepted by the country since the 
despatch of the 6th of May. Confidence 
had been felt that the occupation of 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles by 
the Russians would not be permitted. 
Then let them look to what happened on 
the 16th of December. Prince Gortcha- 
koff informed Count Schouvaloff that the 
Russian Government requested Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State to define 
more clearly what were the British 
interests which might be affected by the 
eventualities of the war. To this Lord 
Derby replied on the 12th of January, 
in a despatch to Lord Augustus Loftus— 


“That Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that any operations tending to place the 
assage of the Dardanelles under the control of 
an would be an impediment to the proper 
consideration of the terms of the final settlement 
between Russia and Turkey.” 


He came then to the chief point to which 





Government. It had frequently been 








he desired to ask the attention of his 
noble Friend. The occupation of Con- 
stantinople by Russian troops was there 
entirely omitted as a question in which 
British interests were concerned. It 
was the Dardanelles only which were 
mentioned, and this seemed to him to be 
a matter of very serious moment. Had 
anything occurred to render even the 
temporary occupation of Constantinople 
of less importance than it was on the 
13th of December last? Were British 
interests in Constantinople less now than 
they were a short time ago either in a 
military, a political, or in a commercial 
point of view? Ifso, he was not aware 
when the change occurred. He did not 
doubt, or in any way distrust the as- 
surances given by the Emperor of Russia 
that he had no intention of occupying 
Constantinople permanently; but military 
reasons might be urged for doing so for 
a short time, and possibly other reasons 
for doing so fora longertime ; and what 
was the actual position of Constantinople 
at the present time? Why, it was 
practically invested, or very nearly so, 
on the land side. By the recent tele- 
grams received from Mr. Layard, it ap- 
peared that the Russians had advanced 
to Rodosto on the Sea of Marmora on the 
right, extending their line almost to the 
Black Sea onthe left ; and on the 30th of 
January Mr. Layard telegraphed—‘“‘ The 
Russians continue to advance on all 
sides.” Now, if Russia should insist on 
possessing Constantinople, what could be 
said in answer to their demand for its 
occupation in a military point of view ? 
He sincerely hoped that, although 
omitted in the despatch to which he had 
referred, Her Majesty’s Government 
wouldre-echothestatement, and re-assure 
the country that the military occupation 
of Constantinople as well as that of the 
Dardanelles would be strenuously op- 
posed. Much as there was reason to 
deplore the war and its results—and he 
confessed he could not witness unmoved 
the fall of a great Empire—a nation 
with whom we had been a long time in 
alliance, a people who had fought bravely 
for their country, for their independence 
and their homes, against a powerful 
enemy displaying equal gallantry ; in- 
deed, it was impossible to regard these 
events without deep concern—it would 
be not a less cause of dismay and appre- 
hension for the future if the support in 
Parliament and elsewhere was withheld 


Earl De La Warr 
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from Her Majesty’s Government which 
would enable them to uphold British 
interests, to keep good faith as regarded 
the obligations of existing Treaties, and 
to stand upon what the country had from 
the first believed to be the intention of the 
Government, and upon which the country 
had relied. The country believed that 
though the policy had been one of 
neutrality, yet that it was a conditional 
neutrality, and that one of those con- 
ditions was that Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles should not be occupied by 
Russian troops. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
think that many of the observations which 
have fallen from my noble Friend will 
commend themselves to your Lordships’ 
attention. He commenced by lamenting 
the great sufferings which attended the 
we ae of this war, and he expressed a 

eeling, which, if not universal, is cer- 
tainly very generally concurred in by 
this House, of regret at the fall of a 
great Empire with which we have been 
long in aladne: My noble Friend has 
paid a compliment, to which I am sure 
none of your Lordships will take excep- 
tion, to the gallantry displayed by the 
weaker party ; and he went on to discuss 
the conditions of peace, so far as they 
are known, and the manner in which 
British interests are likely to be affected 
by them. But, my Lords, that part of 
the speech I can very easily pass over ; 
because though he considers the bases 
of the terms of peace unsatisfactory, and 
though he considers that the evacuation 
of the Turkish fortresses on the Danube 
will leave a large portion of Turkish 
territory in Russian hands, still my 
noble Friend did not, and could not, 
point out any means by which these re- 
sults could be avoided, except means 
the adoption of which I scarcely think 
he would have advised, and which, if 
adopted, would certainly not have been 
approved of by public opinion in this 
country. The Government of this 
country deliberately, and after full con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, de- 
clined to take part in the war which we 
hope is now come to an end. We 
assumed a position not of absolute, but 
of conditional neutrality ; we defined the 
conditions on which that neutrality was 
based ; those conditions, so far, have not 
been violated; and, that being so, we 
thus deliberately, by that act, put it 
out of our power to interfere with the 

















results to which my noble Friend has 
alluded. We stated at the same time 
that while we claimed for this country 
no exclusive or exceptional privileges, 
we should yet, in common with the 
other Great Powers of Europe, claim 
a right to have a voice in the settle- 
ment of this question. That is the atti- 
tude we assumed at the first, which 
we have maintained to the end, and in 
which I believe we shall be upheld 
by the great body of the people; and 
I do not think, however lamentable 
may have been the consequences of the 
war, thatany blame is attributable to Her 
Majesty’s Government for them. I now 
come to the particular gen which my 
noble Friend has raised, and which I 
am glad has been raised, because, al- 
though, for my own part, I do not think 
it was open to misunderstanding, the 
language of the Government in relation 
to the despatch of the 6th May has been 
misrepresented in some quarters in the 
manner indicated by my noble Friend, 
and some misunderstanding has arisen 
in consequence. My noble Friend’s 
point, as I understand it, is this—that 
although in the despatch of the 6th of 
May we objected to Constantinople pass- 
ing into Russian hands, and in the 
despatch of the 13th of December we 
say that we shall maintain our objection 
even to a temporary occupation, yet in 
our reply to the Russian Memorandum 
of the 16th of December, when the 
Russian Government asked what were 
our interests, we did not treat of Con- 
stantinople at all, and only spoke of the 
inconvenience which would arise from a 
Russian occupation of Gallipoli. If that 
is the construction which my noble 
Friend places upon our words, it cer- 
tainly is not the construction which they 
were intended to bear. We drew a 
marked distinction between the two ques- 
tions of temporary or permanent occupa- 
tion. We had stated that the acquisition 
of Constantinople by Russia would’ be 
inimical to our interests, and was one of 
those circumstances which would affect, 
if not put an end to our attitude of neu- 
trality; but we said nothing, and we care- 
fully avoided saying ee about the 
possibility of a temporary military occu- 
pation of Constantinople ; and that was 
for various reasons. One was, because 
the two sorts of occupation—temporary, 
and for military purposes on the one 


hand, and permanent on the other—are 
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in their nature different. Another was, 
that while there was no objection to say- 
ing that the acquisition of Constantinople 
by the Russians would be an infringe- 
ment of British interests, clearly it would 
not have been desirable to tell the Turks 
that, if they wanted to drive us into war, 
all they had to do was to abandon Con- 
stantinople and leave it open to Russian 
occupation. If we had announced that 
to them, it was in their power to have in- 
volved us in war, whether we would or 
not. The language of the despatch which 
my noble Friend referred to was therefore 
purposely made general, and referred 
not to the military, but to the political 
act of taking possession by Russia of 
Constantinople. But, my Lords, on 
various occasions, and particularly one 
my noble Friend has alluded to—the 
despatch of the 13th of December—we 
supplemented our former communica- 
tions on the point by saying that, al- 
though we had not referred to a tem- 
porary military occupation as an act 
which would call upon us to abandon 
our neutrality, still it was an act to 
which we entertained the gravest ob- 
jection, and which we in every way 
deprecated. We did so on three grounds. 
In the first place, if allowed, it was im- 
possible to doubt that the presence of the 
Russian forces in Constantinople would 
give a vehemence and a fresh impulse to 
the warlike feeling of this country which 
might be dangerous to the interests of 
peace. In the next place, it was impos- 
sible not to apprehend that even the 
temporary occupation of Constantinople 
would lead to great danger in a humani- 
tarian point of view ; because it would 
almost certainly be the means of raising 
the Mahomedans against the Christians, 

and the Christians against the Mahome- 
dans, and tend to aggravate the danger 
which has existed at all times in the 
Turkish Empire, since the beginning of 
the present struggle, of a civil war be- 

tween various religions and races. And, 

lastly, in our opinion, the occupation 

of so important a point as the Turkish 

capital would place the Russian Govern- 

ment in a position in which it was not 
desirable to see it placed with respect to 

the dictation of the terms of . We 

have, therefore; in terms deliberately 

considered, deprecated the temporary 

oceupation by Russia of Constantinople. 

I shall quote our language, as given in 








a Memorandum communicated by me 
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to Count Schouvaloff on the 13th of De- 
cember— 


“ While appreciating the courtesy and friendly 
character of this answer, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel that it does not sufficiently meet the 
dangers against which they desire to guard. 
They are strongly of opinion—an opinion which 
the course of events tends still more to con- 
firm—that the occupation of Constantinople by 
the Russian forces, even though it should be 
of a temporary character and for military pur- 
poses only, would be an event which it would, 
on all accounts, be most desirable to avoid. 
They cannot conceal from themselves that if 
such an occupation appeared imminent, public 
feeling in this country, founded on a just appre- 
ciation of the consequences to be apprehended, 
might call for measures of preeaution on the 
part of Great Britain from which they have 
hitherto felt justified in abstaining. It is with 
the view of avoiding what might endanger 
seriously the good relations happily maintained 
between the two countries that Lord Derby has 
been charged by the Cabinet to express to the 
Russian Government their earnest hope that, 
should the Russian armies advance to the south 
of the Balkans, no attempt will be made to 
occupy Constantinople or the Dardanelles. In 
the contrary event Her Majesty’s Government 
must hold themselves free to take whatever 
course may appear to them necessary for the pro- 
tection of British interests; but they sincerely 
trust and confidently believe that any such neces- 
sity will be averted by mutual understanding 
between the two Governments.” 


Now, my Lords, I maintain that while 
we are in friendly relations with the 
Power thus addressed, it would not 
have been possible to speak more dis- 
tinctly or more emphatically than we 
have done in that despatch. My noble 
Friend seems to think we have fallen 
back from our attitude of the 6th 
of May; because he says that in our 
answer to a further communication from 
the Russian Government to define British 
interests, we did not again mention Con- 
stantinople, but referred only to the in- 
convenience which would arise from a 
military occupation of Gallipoli. But 
that is not receding from our former 
position. We did not imply that our 
former despatch was withdrawn or modi- 
fied; but being asked to specify more 
clearly what were the English interests 
which Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered might be affected by the even- 
tualities of the war extending beyond the 
limits to,which they were restricted by 
the assurances of the Imperial Cabinet, 
we proceeded to mention what appeared 
to us the obvious inconvenience that 
would arise from a Russian occupa- 
tion of Gallipoli. That was not taking | 


{LORDS} 
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away from, or altering our previous state- 
ment. It was simply something added 
or supplementary to what we had said 
before. I am quite ready to give any 
further explanation which any of your 
Lordships may ask for; but I think 
what I have said will be sufficient to 
show that we have not in any manner 
receded from or abandoned the position 
we took up from the first. 

Lorp HAMMOND inquired, Whether 
there was any objection to lay on the 
Table the map defining the limits of 
Bulgaria referred to in the 8th Protocol, 
and which was used at the Conference 
of Constantinople ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: There is cer- 
tainly no objection to produce that map ; 
indeed, I thought it was on the Table 
already with the other Papers. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he did not 
rise to detain the House for more than 
two or three minutes. He could not, 
however, wish the debate to close until 
he had thanked the noble Earl (Earl 
De La Warr), for the judicious way in 
which he had brought the subject for- 
ward, for the firmness of his protest 
against an occupation of Constantinople, 
and for the clearness with which he had 
explained that the movement on Rodosto 
did a great deal to invest the capital. 
At that moment, the essential point was 
not to attribute too much importance to 
the armistice. Political society appeared 
to be catching at excuses for repose and 
confidence instead of guarding against 
dangers. It was therefore worth while 
to recollect that the armistice was not 
certain to preclude the Russian advance 
on Gallipoli and on Constantinople, 
while the terms of peace were described 
by Mr. Layard, our Ambassador, as in- 
volving the destruction of European 
Turkey. The noble Earl the Secretary 
of State had asked what could have 
been done to lessen the existing compli- 
cations. There never was a question 
easier to answer. The Fleet might have 
advanced to Constantinople instead of 
going back to Besika Bay. ‘The Go- 
vernment might have persisted in the 
measure which Europe saw to be their 
own. Its retractation was a topic of re- 
ret and of dismay in nearly every circle. 

o cause had been assigned for it. The 
world was only left to view it as a sacri- 
fice of policy by which the talents of the 
noble Parl the Secretary of State had 


been regained to the Department he pre- 
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sided over. But this disastrous and 
humiliating step might be revoked. He 
(Lord Campbell), although he would 
not enter now into the ent, be- 
lieved it was essential to revoke it; that 
only by revoking it the Government 
could mitigate a situation everyone de- 
plored. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Standing Orders Committee appointed: The 
Lords following, with the Chairman of Com. 
mittees, were named of the Committee : 


D. Somerset. V. Eversley. 

Ld. Chamberlain. V. Halifax. 

M. Winchester. L, Camoys. 

M. Lansdowne. L. Saye and Sele. 

M. Bath. L. our of Burley. 
E. Devon. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Airlie. L. Boyle. 

E. Carnarvon. L. Monson. 

E. Cadogan. L. Ponsonby. 

E. Belmore. L. Digby. 

E. Chichester. L. Colchester. 

E. Powis. L. Silchester. 

E. Verulam. L. De Tabley. 

E. Morley. L. Skelmersdale. 

E. Stradbroke. L. Belper. 

EK. Amherst. L. Ebury. 

E. Sydney. L. Egerton. 

VY. Hawarden. L. Hartismere. 

VY. Hutchinson. L. Penrhyn. 

V. Hardinge. L. Wolverton. 


OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS. 

The Lords following ; viz., 

M. Lansdowne. L. Boyle. 

L.Colvilleof Culross. L. Skelmersdale. 
were appointed, with the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, a Committee to select and propose to the 
House the names of the five Lords to form a 
Select Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


OFFICE OF THE OLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF .THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 


Select Committee appointed: The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee : 


Ld. Chancellor. E. Bradford. 
Ld. President. E. Granville. 
Ld. Privy Seal. E. Kimberley. 
D. Saint Albans. E. Sydney. 
Ld. Chamberlain. E. Redesdale. 
M. Lansdowne. V. Hawarden. 
M. Salisbury. V. Hardinge. 
M. Bath. V. Eversley. 
Ld. Steward. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Devon. L. Ponsonby. 
E. Doncaster. L. Colchester. 
E. Tankerville. L. Skelmersdale. 
E. Carnarvon. L. Aveland. 
House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 4th February, 1878, 


eer 


MINUTES.|—Nzew Memser Sworn—Charles 
Stuart Parker, esquire, for Perth. 

Serzct Commirrez — Printing, appointed and 
nominated. 

Pusuic Bris — Ordered — First Reading— 
Ecclesiastical Buildings (Fire Insurance) * 
[99]; County Courts Jurisdiction * [100]. 

Third Reading—House Occupiers Disqualifica- 
tion Removal * [45]; Public Parks (Scotland)* 
[34], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—>Qo— 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—THE BURIAL 
SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WADDY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that the Vicar of Tet- 
bury, Wilts, lately refused to read the 
Service of the Church of England at 
the burial of a child who had been bap- 
tized by a Primitive Methodist Minister 
unless the Bishop of the Diocese granted 
him a Dispensation ; whether, on being 
informed of the illegality of his act, he 
replied that ‘‘he has made the Prayer 
Book his guide ;”’: whether such conduct 
is not a violation of the Law; and, whe- 
ther he will take any steps to check the 
repetition of such proceedings? 

ite. ASSHETON OROSS: It is true 
that the Vicar of Tetbury refused to 
read the Church Service in the case 
alluded to and upon the grounds men- 
tioned by the hon. and learned Member. 
This refusal was, in my opinion, illegal. 
The father reported the circumstances to 
the Bishop, and his Lordship, in a reply 
which has been made public in the 
newspapers, has expressed his deep re- 
gret at the occurrence. The Vicar of 
Tetbury has written to me as follows :— 

‘* Having seen by the public papers that I was 
under condemnation by the Bishop, his Lord- 
ship having given it as his pronounced opinion 
that the child had a full right to be buried in 
the churchyard, which latter was neter disputed, 
it seemed incumbent on me to write to the re- 
presentatives of the Primitive Methodist Con- 
nexion to say that, if I had exceeded my autho- 
rity and had deprived individuals of privileges 
which the law of the land entitled them to, I 
was very sorry for it.” 
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With regard to the last part of the 
Question I can only say that the Secre- 
tary of State has no authority whatever 
in the matter, and I can only express 
my unfeigned regret that it should ever 
have occurred. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—MEDICAL OFFI- 
CERS OF HEALTH.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL NAGHTEN asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he has considered the desira- 
bility, with a view to the better carrying 
out of the Public Health Act, especially 
with regard to the suppression of nui- 
sances, of making it compulsory to ap- 
point the Medical Officers of Health, in 
all cases, for unions or other large areas, 
instead of, as is now sometimes the case, 
for parishes only ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he was not altogether satisfied with 
the existing condition of the law on that 
subject; but he did not intend to pro- 

ose any change in the law at present. 

he Local Government Board had always 
encouraged a combination of local autho- 
rities in respect to the appointment of 
these officers, and it would continue to 
do so; but it had no power under the 
existing Act to compel such combination 
of authorities. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—POOR LAW 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1876.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELLOR asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he intends to introduce a Bill this 
Session for the purpose of modifying the 
twenty-third Clause of ‘‘ The Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876,’’ in so much as it 
relates to Friendly Societies ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he could not undertake to introduce 
a Bill for the exclusive purpose of 
amending the section of the Act referred 
to; but he should be ready to deal with 
the subject when an opportunity offered 
—namely, whenever there was a Poor 
Law Amendment Bill before the House. 
Possibly he might be able to bring in 
such a Bill after Easter; and if that as- 
surance did not satisfy the hon. Member, 
he would be happy to consider any mea- 
sure which the if Member might in- 
troduce himself on the matter. 


Mr. Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON—NATIONAL POR- 
TRAIT GALLERY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the delay 
which has occurred in handing over to 
the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery the additional rooms assigned to 
them at South Kensington by a Treasury 
Minute of March 1876, and to the fact 
that gas has recently been laid upon a 

rtion of the temporary and easily com- 

ustible building at South Kensington 
in which the Portrait Gallery is for the 
present housed, including the rooms so 
assigned to it in 1876? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tox EXOHE- 
QUER: The proposal in the Treasury 
Minute of March, 1876, to assign the 
additional rooms to which reference is 
made to the National Portrait Gallery 
was made under some misapprehension 
with regard to the possibility of removing 
the collections belonging to the South 
Kensington Museum, then occupying a 
portion of this space. If the rooms on 
the ground floor had been transferred to 
the National Portrait Gallery, as pro- 

osed, access to the collections of the 

outh Kensington Museum in the western 
and southern galleries would have been 
cut off. Under these circumstances, and 
pending the consideration by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of the offer made by 
the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, it was thought more ad- 
visable that the rooms on the upper 
floor contiguous to those occupied by the 
National Portrait Gallery and affording 
as good if not better light than those 
below should be vacated by the Ken- 
sington Museum. They have since been 
used in part for examinations by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. Gas has 
always been laid on to the whole of the 
galleries, even before their occupation 
by the National Portrait Gallery ; but 
the quantity has been recently increased 
in these examination-rooms. Every pre- 
caution is taken to avoid risk of fire. 
The building is patrolled night and day 
by the police, who are in communication 
with a fire picket of the Royal Engineers 
in the adjoining building. 


TURKEY—THE WAR—THE BLACK SEA 
PORTS.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 





the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

















Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will use their influence to pre- 
vent British ships or other ships laden 
with cargoes for mgmt which may 
sail from Odessa and other Black Sea 
orts in the event of an armistice, from 
oe seized at the Bosphorus; and, 
whether there will be any objection to 
lay upon the Table Papers referring 
to the alleged ineffectiveness of the 
Turkish Black Sea blockade, the issue of 
‘‘passes,” and the seizure of neutral 
ships at the — ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I am sorry that the 
hon. Baronet has had the trouble of 
putting the Question. I know there are 
a great number of hon. Members in the 
House who are extremely anxious to be 
informed on this matter. Papers are 
now before the Law Officers of the 
Crown; and I think it would be more 
satisfactory to the hon. Baronet and to 
the House generally if I were to make 
no statement until we receive. these 
Papers. I may - generally that the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been called to this important sub- 
ject, and they will do their very best to 
provide protection for British commerce 
in respect of the points which may arise. 
As to the second Question, there will be 
no objection to lay the Papers on the 
Table. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—ROUMANIA. 
QUESTION. 


Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If Her Majesty’s Government have any 
information as to the demand reported 
to have been made by Russia for the 
cession by Roumania of a considerable 
extent of territory inhabited entirely or 
almost entirely by Roumanians, and as 
to the attitude of the Roumanian Go- 
vernment and people in regard to the 
above demand ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, all I can say is, that Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
definite official information on this sub- 
ject. 


TURKEY — ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN 
BULGARIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Under Secre- 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Lord Derby’s attention has been 
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called to a statement contained in Mr. 
Layard’s Despatch, dated Therapia, 
May 30, 1877, laid before Parliament 
at the close of last Session, in which, 
with reference to the Bulgarian out- 
rages of the previous year, Mr. Layard 
writes— 

‘I grieve to say there are persons, and amongst 
them Englishmen, who boast that they have 
invented these stories with the object of writing 
down Turkey, to which they were impelled by a 
well-known hand ;” 


whether Mr. Layard has been asked for 
any further explanation of this state- 
ment; whether his reply has been re- 
ceived ; and, if there is any objection to 
lay a Copy of it before Parliament? 

Mr. BOURKE: Lord Derby’s atten- 
tion was called to the paragraph men- 
tioned in the Question by a letter from 
the hon. Member himself to Lord Derby, 
and the letter of the hon. Member was 
sent to Mr. Layard, calling his attention 
to the paragraph. Mr. Layard’s answer 
has been received, which is to the effect 
that he had no observation to make 
upon it. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
ARMISTICE.—QUESTIONS. 


Masor NOLAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he can inform the 
House, with regard to the Armistice 
stated by the Turkish Ambassador to 
have been signed, for how long the 
Armistice is to continue ; and, if it is not 
agreed on for a definite period, with 
what notice can it be denounced by 
either belligerent ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: We have received no informa- 
tion as to any period having been fixed 
for the duration of the Armistice, or any 
arrangement having been made with 
respect to denouncing it. 

HE Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation with regard to the terms of 
peace and the Armistice said to have 
been concluded between the Russian 
and Turkish Governments ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the only official informa- 
tion we have received on the subject is a 
copy of a despatch from the Foreign 
Minister at Constantinople to the Otto- 
man Ambassador in this country, which 
the Ottoman Ambassador has communi- 
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cated to my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby). It is a despatch dated Con- 
stantinople, February 3—that is, yester- 
day. It says— 

‘The Ottoman Plenipotentiaries have signed, 
on the 3lst of January, with the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, the Protocol of the bases of peace and 
of the Armistice. His Imperial Highness has 
promised our Plenipotentiaries to transmit im- 
mediately to the commanders of the Russian 
corps the order to suspend hostilities. "We, con- 
sequently, have issued orders upon our side in 
the same sense to the commanders of our corps 
in Europe and Asia.” 


That is the only information we have, 
and it is at least so far satisfactory that 
it shows that an Armistice has been 
signed, and that the further effusion of 
blood has been stayed. 


TURKEY — THE INSURRECTIONS IN 
BOSNIA—THE HERZEGOVINA, &c. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. ASHBURY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been directed to a pamphlet, printed 
in Constantinople, entitled ‘‘Les Re- 
sponsibilités,” purporting to give copies 
of letters from eminent Russians, in- 
spiring rebellion in Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, and adjacent Provinces ; and, whe- 
ther any measures have been taken to 
ascertain if the originals of the letters in 
question, now or lately in possession of 
the Porte, are authentic documents ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Copies of this pamphlet have 
been sent to the various Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, including 
myself, and, from what I can learn, it 
seems probable that some of the docu- 
ments containing letters are authentic. 
I have, however, no such information as 
would justify me in speaking with cer- 
tainty on the subject. 


TURKEY—CRETE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
received information of a serious insur- 
rection in Crete, and of a declaration of 
Independence and annexation to the 
Kingdom of Greece ? 

Mr. BOURKE: A few days ago I 
answered a Question put by the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre). 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Since then, no despatch has been re- 
ceived on the subject; but I believe our 
Consuls are instructed to send, by tele- 
gram, any information they may have 
tocommunicate. Since the 29th ultimo 
we have received no intelligence to lead 
us to believe that the condition of the 
Island is otherwise than what I then 
described it—not in a state of insurrec- 
tion, in a very disturbed state indeed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o0do— 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [31st January], ‘‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for 
Committee of Supply). 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House, having been informed,in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speech that the conditions on 
which Her Majesty’s neutrality is founded had 
not been infringed by either belligerent en- 
gaged in the war in the East of Europe, and 
having since received no information sufficient 
to justify a departure from the policy of neutra- 
lity and peace, sees no reason for adding to the 
burthens of the people by voting unnecessary 
Supplies,”—Mr. William Edward Forster,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker— 
If there is anyone who hears me as I 
rise to address the House, and who is 
under the anticipation that I intend on 
the present occasion to arraign keenly 
the past policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or to attempt any review of that 
policy, such a hearer, I believe I may 
say and I hope, will be disappointed. 
We approach this debate under great 
and peculiar responsibility; and in 
order that I may show the House that 
I do not use these words in a manner 
altogether general and vague, I will 
briefly state what are the propositions 
on which I shall endeavour to dwell, 
and which I shall hope to impress upon 
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the minds of hon. Members. In the 
first place, I would say that I think it 
is evident a great change—though it is 
not now wt to explain that change 
in all its details—has come over the 
conditions of this question since the pro- 
posal of the Government which we are 
now discussing was made, and even 
since the proposal of the Amendment of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter). I hold, in the second place, with- 
out the smallest doubt, that we cannot 
consistently with public duty assent to 
the Vote that is now before us. In the 
third place, I take particular note of the 
object of the Government in proposing 
this Vote. It was to procure some 
united expression of opinion, some such 
development of the state of mind and 
sentiment in this House and in the 
country, as would really strengthen 
their hands in the Councils of Europe. 
I will not only admit but assert that 
that object is one most highly desirable 
to attain, while I despair altogether of 
its attainment by the particular method 
which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose. And, finally, having gone so far, 
I will endeavour to point out that there 
is a method by which that object might 
be attained—if not with the sanguine 
expectation that the Government may 
adopt that method—as it seems to me 
they might without dishonour, and even 
without prejudice to anything that may 
hereafter be done—at anyrate, which the 
consciousness that I have contributed 
what little in me lies towards the tran- 
quil and concordant settlement of this 
great question. [‘‘Oh! oh!”] I am 
extremely sorry that before a word has 
fallen from my lips to excite the suscep- 
tibilities of hon. Gentlemen opposite, it 
should be thought necessary to receive 
with jeers an expression of that kind. 
But be that as it may, I can assure 
those hon. Gentlemen that no word shall 
consciously fall from me, beyond what 
the absolute necessities of my argument 
may require, that will partake of in- 
vective, or, so far as I am able to avoid 
it, of criticism. 

I begin, however, by noticing under 
a sense of public duty in the way of 
criticism, two matters which were con- 
tained in the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and I cannot but refer, in the 
first place, to the language which was 
used by him on the opening night of 
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the Session. He then used, without the 
least qualification, these words—‘‘ Until 
we know the Russian demands and con- 
ditions we have no proposition to make.” 
I took very particular pains to assure 
myself that the relief conveyed to my 
mind by those words was a real relief, 
and not founded upon a misapprehen- 
sion or an inaccurate recollection of 
anything that had fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Well, 
time passed on, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer found himself unable to 
act upon the engagement which he 
had given to the House; and it was 
afterwards stated that that engagement 
was given under the belief that within a 
very few days the conditions of the 
armistice would have been made known. 
I did not, of course, for a moment ques- 
tion the good faith of my right hon. 
Friend or the Government in regard to 
that matter; but it was certainly un- 
fortunate that he should find himself in 
the position of importing ex post facto 
into his engagement a term which it 
had not contained ; and I do think that 
in his speech in which he proposed the 
present Motion and under the Notice 
which he gave before he knew the con- 
ditions of the armistice, he ought to 
have offered to the House something by 
-way of explanation, and even of apology. 
[‘* No, no!”] It is, it seems to me, of 
the utmost importance that declarations 
of this nature, by the organs of Govern- 
ment, relating to the course of conduct 
they mean to pursue on matters of great 
moment, should be accepted with im- 
plicit confidence by the entire House ; 
and they cannot be so accepted by the 
House—although they may be by the 
three or four Gentlemen who say ‘ No, 
no!’’—unless we understand that we 
have them stated with exactness. I 
think it my duty to take notice of this 
circumstance, not meaning to impute 
blame or to go beyond noticing what I 
think was an unhappy omission; but 
in the interest of those general rules 
under which Members of Parliament 
and Members of the Government 
are accustomed to conduct their pro- 
ceedings. 

There is another matter, perhaps, of 
less importance, which also, I think, 
calls for notice. In describing, as far 
as he knew them, the conditions of peace 
which were to precede the armistice, and 
particularly in describing one of those 
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conditions affecting Bulgaria, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated that there 
was a rumour afloat to the effect that 
there was to be a Prince of Bulgaria to 
be selected by the Emperor of Russia. 
That certainly was a rumour of a most 
astounding character. It was mentioned 
strictly as a rumour, and not as matter 
within the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment ; but it was mentioned as a portion 
of a most important Ministerial state- 
ment, and intended to enter into the 
body of those considerations which my 
right hon. Friend was urging upon the 
House in support of the proposal he had 
then to make. I asked my right hon. 
Friend what was the source of the 
rumour. I put the question, not under 
the influence of an idle curiosity, but 
because the rumour was thought fit to 
form part of a Ministerial statement of 
the highest moment. It was important 
that we should have an opportunity, so 
far as he could give it, of accurately 
appreciating the value of the rumour; 
and therefore I asked if my right hon. 
Friend could give me information ; but 
my right hon. Friend utterly declined to 
give me that information. I wish to 
say, in my place as a Member of Par- 
liament, that it appears to me that the 
House of Commons, or even the person 
putting the question, was entitled to 
have received that information. I pass 
on with satisfaction from these remarks, 
because we have important matter before 
us, and it has only been from what I 
thought a necessity of duty that I have 
referred to such matters at all. 

An immense change has occurred, as 
I think will be felt on all hands, in the 
conditions of this debate since its com- 
mencement. I do net hesitate to say 
that when, on the first night of the 
Session, I experienced an intense relief, 
and when last Thursday week the 
whole of that relief was extracted from 
me, and in lieu of it an oppressive 
sense of coming embarrassment and 
mischief took its place, I was under 
the influence of one apprehension more 
than any other—an apprehension so 
grave and so serious as to absorb every 
other. It was a sense of the enormous 


responsibility which the Government and 
Parliament and the country would incur 
if we took any step that was either in 
itself calculated to prolong the war, or 
even short of being calculated to pro- 
long the war was calculated to produce 
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in the mind of the Sultan and his 
advisers the belief that we might pos- 
sibly appear as their allies, and thereby, 
through the medium of that belief, to 


induce them to prolong the war. Siz, 
it is with an immense satisfaction that, 
in consequence of the signature of the 
armistice, I find myself relieved from 
that apprehension; but I wish to point 
out in a few words that that apprehen- 
sion was not unreasonable. Often and 
often have we heard Gentlemen on the 
Treasury bench complain, and Gentle- 
men in other portions of the House com- 
plain, of the disposition shown on this 
side to impute to the Government a 
desire either to assist the Turks in the 
war, or to take measures calculated to 
encourage them in the belief that they 
would ultimately receive assistance. 
That imputation undoubtedly I have 
often heard. The imputation probably 
was repeatedly made; but are we the 
only persons who have made that impu- 
tation? Are we the only persons who 
have believed down to a late period that 
many of the steps of the Government 
would have that unfortunate effect ? 
The answer given by the Government 
upon all occasions has been—‘‘ Look at 
what Lord Derby wrote on such a date ; 
look at our declaration that the Turks 
are not to expect assistance from us.” 
But in the Papers laid on the Table, 
and as late as the 21st of December last, 
Musurus Pasha, as Lord Derby has re- 
corded, expressed the hope entertained 
by his Government that they would have 
England on their side in the prosecution 
of the war. I do not wish to push this 
matter further, and I do not go back 
upon it as a matter of accusation ; but 
I go back upon it as a matter of expla- 
nation and defence of those who have 
seen this character in the measures that 
have been taken by the Government. I 
think it is not unfair that I should vindi- 
cate them and myself by pointing out 
that the same expectation was enter- 
tained by the Turkish Ambassador him- 
self, and that he thought he had heard 
these words spoken aside, and that he, 
too, had known something of those un- 
derground channels of communication 
through which we have had too much 
reason to fear that encouragement—cruel 
encouragement, I may say, by whom- 
soever given—had been conveyed to the 
Ottoman Porte to persevere in the strug- 
gle, from which they have so grievously 
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and perhaps fatally suffered. I have 
made freely the admission that the 
greatest of the fears entertained, at least 
by myself, has disappeared. I think, 
upon the other side, it must be felt 
that what to some the greatest, or one 
of the greatest of all the inducements, 
to persevere with a proposal of this kind, 
has disappeared also. But I will exa- 
mine that more carefully by-and-bye. 
What I wish to say at the present 
moment is this—that the character of 
this debate is eminently, and indeed 
entirely, prospective. I listened on 
Friday night with very great pleasure 
to the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour)—a 
speech distinguished by its candour as 
much as he is himself distinguished by 
the great promise which belongs to his 
ability. My hon. Friend stated in that 
speech, with happy terseness of expres- 
sion, that every argument that was 
more than three weeks old would be an 
anachronism in this debate. I do not 
want to bind him, or to be bound my- 
self, by the precise multiple of seven by 
three; but 1 accept that declaration in 
its spirit, that it is the present position 
that we have to consider. Let bygones 
be bygones. [Zaughter.] I hope that 
remark does not offend any hon. Gen- 
tleman. I am sure I desire to avoid it, 
and will do all in my power not to 
offend. It will be greatly to their own 
convenience if they will kindly extend 
their indulgence on such an occasion 
as this, as far as they can, to allow 
free scope for my argument. I will 
not finish the sentence if they do not 
like it; but I think it is fair that I 
should refer to the speech made by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Robert Peel), who did me the 
honour to refer to a speech that I had 
made elsewhere. Most legitimate was 
that challenge. There is nothing more 
Parliamentary. There is no rule of 
Parliamentary procedure more legitimate 
than that Members of this House who 
make speeches elsewhere should be 
liable to be called upon to account here 
for their expressions. My right hon. 
Friend wished, perhaps, to avoid a 
charge which might be disagreeable, 
and simply quoted my words with perfect 
accuracy, and left them to speak for 
themselves. They did appear to speak 
for themselves, for they drew a most 
emphatic cheer from that side of the 
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House, with regard to which I will only 
say that it did not appear to be a cheer 
of nogeobation. It appeared that I said 


that I had boasted that I had been em- 
loyed for 18 months as an agitator. I 
id no such thing as boast. It was not 


a boast. I look upon it as a misfortune 
that a person who has served the public 
and the Crown for such a length of time 
as I have done should have found him- 
self driven to so much extra-Parliamen- 
tary action in such a time as this. I 
have never boasted of my conduct. I 
have always spoken of it in terms of 
apology. For 18 months, I said, it had 
been my endeavour to oppose with very 
feeble means the policy of the Prime 
Minister. It has been stated that this 
is altogether a matter of personal 
hostility. Ido not complain of imputa- 
tions of that kind. I have never from 
the beginning of this controversy made 
one single imputation as to the motives of 
one single man. I think I have never 
read a speech directed against me in 
this controversy of which imputations as 
to my motives have not been the staple of 
the argument, with one marked excep- 
tion, which I rejoice to take the oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging, in the case of 
the present distinguished and learned 
Solicitor General (Sir Hardinge Giffard), 
who, in a speech to his constituents, 
which I had the pleasure of reading, dis- 
cussed my conduct, and, of course, dis- 
approved of it, but expressly acquitted 
me with regard to motives. However, 
the simple explanation of my conduct is 
this—I have complained of the conduct 
of the Government for ambiguity and 
uncertainty; but the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, I think, I perfectly under- 
stand. I have found in it nothing am- 
biguous or uncertain. Taking his 
speeches in this House, his answers 
about the Bulgarian outrages, his speech 
at Aylesbury, and his speeches at the 
Guildhall, they appeared to me to form 
a perfectly consistent whole. I knew 
what I had to deal with ; and, therefore, 
wishing not to be ambiguous myself—of 
which I have been sometimes accused— 
I referred to the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field as that which I understood, and 
stated that, with the best of the feeble 
means in my power, it would be my 
object to oppose it. I need not trouble 


the House with any statement on the 
right hon. Baronet’s allusion to my de- 
scription of this as the most indefensible 
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and ill-advised measure that was ever 
submitted to Parliament, or to his con- 
gratulation to the country on the felicities 
it has derived from the Divorce Act. 
That is susceptible of controversy, and I 
am afraid I am widely at issue with my 
right hon. Friend ; but I am not disposed 
to recede from what I said on that occa- 
sion. But my duty at the present 
moment is plainly this—to avoid as far 
as I can in this debate what may pro- 
perly be called controversy, and toshowas 
clearly and as strongly as I can what are 
the reasons which restrainme, and which 
may possibly be, to some extent, the same 
as restrain others, from supporting the 
particular proposal of the Coveeumniiit; 
and, above all, to show as well as I can 
how far it is or might be possible for us 
to ge towards meeting the Government, 
and towards fulfilling the purpose which 
they declare to be the aim and object of 
this Vote. 

Now, Sir, I take the Motion before us 
to fulfil the first part of that engagement, 
and to show why it is that we—I ought 
not to say we, but I—cannot support 
this Motion. I know it is only accord- 
ing to human nature when professions 
are made, such as I have made, with a 
desire to promote, if it were possible at 
this late stage of a great controversy, 
some approximation to agreement, for 
a person in his own mind to say—‘‘ That 
is all very well; but, if so, why not sup- 
port our policy?” Now, Sir, I must show 
reasons why I think the proposition can- 
not be supported. First, I will point 
out the shiaiins of arguments in its 
favour, and then those objections to the 
proposition which appear to me never 
to have occurred to the minds of 
many Members of this House, and 
which even, I will venture to say, if they 
have occurred at all have occurred very 
slightly and cursorily to the minds of Her 
Majesty’s Government. First of all, let 
me point out cursorily what in the 
present state of this question are not the 
objects of the Vote. When the Vote 
was first mentioned, there were many 
possible or actual objects which have 
now passed out of view. The Vote 
is not intended to follow up _ the 
Speech delivered at the opening 
of the Session. With that Speech 
it has no affirmative connection 
whatever. I am rather disposed to 
argue that it has a negative connection 
with the Speech, and that a man who 
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reads that Speech is entitled to say that 


the Vote ought not to have been pro- 
posed at all because everything that 
was said by Her Majesty in that Speech 
with regard to her intention to — to 
Parliament for additional Supplies is 
said on the supposition of a prolongation 
of hostilities. But hostilities are now 
not prolonged, and we are debating a 
proposal of the Government which is en- 
tirely outside of that Speech, and which, 
thought of course, I cannot question the 
liberty of the Government to make it, is, 
so far as it goes, in a certain contrariety 
with regard to the anticipations which 
that Speech was calculated to raise. I 
observe as remarkable that this propo- 
sition, although one of very great im- 
portance indeed, was not introduced by 
reading a paragraph in the Speech from 
the Throne or by Royal Message. I do 
not say there is anything wrong in that. 
There are precedents for such a course 
of procedure; but the common practice 
is, unless there be a strong reason to the 
contrary, to introduce proposals of this 
kind, lying wholly outside the ordinary 
course of business, in one of these two 
ways. But observe, then, that this pro- 
posal has no connection whatever with 
the Speech from the Throne ; for, if it 
had, undoubtedly the paragraph in the 
Speech would in the usual course have 
been read from the Table. When the 
proposal was made and the speech in 
pe of it was delivered, it was diffi- 
cult, undoubtedly, to make out a positive 
argument or statement. It consisted for 
the most part of surmise and thevry, and 
rather vague anticipation; but I think 
no one who heard that speech would say 
that it was evidently the purpose of the 
Government, by obtaining authority to 
arm, to influence the preliminary nego- 
tiations which were going on between 
Turkey and Russia. But whether that 
was so then or not, it cannot be so now, 
because those preliminary negotiations 
are atanend. Again, it is quite evident 
that the purpose of the Vote is not to 
indicate the conditions of our neutrality. 
Much might be said of those conditions ; 
and I am afraid that when this occasion 
has passed by, there are some of them 
which we may hear of again. I do not 
wish to multiply the occasions of discord ; 
but I confess it was with astonishment I 
heard nine months ago that we demanded 
of Russia—it was perfectly unnecessary, 
and Russia had no power to comply with 
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the demand—that Egypt should be free 
to supply her whole resources and her 
military population to aid the Porte in 
her war against Russia, and that Russia 
should under no consideration be allowed 
to touch Egypt. I do not know what 
injustice is if that were not injustice. 
Moreover, it was perfectly unnecessary, 
as Russia could not have touched Egypt. 
I do not know how to give Russia suffi- 
cient credit for the way in which she 
bore the affront. Nobody has touched 
the conditions of neutrality except one 
party—except ourselves. [Hear, hear!’ ] 
Wait a moment. We imported a new 
condition. In our original statement to 
Russia we said that we could not view 
without jealousy, without interposition— 
I do not quote the exact words—the 
transfer of the possession of Constanti- 
nople. [Mr. Garnorne Harpy: Passing 
into other hands.| Thank you. Prince 
Gortchakoff agreed that they had nothing 
to do with taking Constantinople into their 
hands, although military requirements 
might, of course, make this necessary, 
and they must, therefore, preserve per- 
fect freedom of action. The meaning of 
that was obvious. It meant that a tem- 
porary occupation of Constantinople, like 
the occupation of Paris, and like any other 
occupation, must remain a matter within 
their free discretion. Well, we received 
that declaration from Prince Gortchakoff, 
and we let it remain without notice for 
seven months; nor was it until the 
middle of December that we produced a 
claim to the effect that Russia should 
renounce the temporary occupation of 
Constantinople. I contess that that was 
a proposal which was open to exception 
on various grounds; but upon which I 
will not dwell, except as they are neces- 
sary for my argument. Then, Sir, 
finally, this Vote is not necessary in 
order to stop the advance of the Russians. 
They are stopped already; they are 
stopped by the armistice; and though I 
do not think we were in a position to ask 
it, yet in the answer Prince Gortchakoff 
has given to our demand in December 
last, he has given an honourable engage- 
ment against the occupation or possession 
of Constantinople. It was possible in 
the nature of things that for some tem- 
porary purpose, for the sake of what is 
called ‘‘ prestige,” the sham production 
which I wish were banished from the 


language and the minds of men—but it 
has great power over the minds of men, 
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and it may have over the minds of Rus- 
sians as well as others—it was in the 
nature of things possible that for the 
sake of the vindication of military honour 
there might have been some occupation 
of Constantinople. I am_ rejoiced to 
think, so far as I can understand the 
terms of Prince Gortchakoff’s despatch, 
that that is now entirely excluded, and 
that it would be a virtual breach of faith 
if any military occupation were to take 

lace. Well, Sir, these purposes are no 
onger in view; and I now ask myself, 
what are the purposes contemplated by 
the Gentlemen who have proposed this 
Vote, or by the Gentlemen who intend 
to support it? I have heard a great 
deal said about its being intended to 
strengthen the hands of the Government, 
to protect British interests, and to put us 
upon a footing with other Powers. Let 
me for a very few moments deal with 
these three supposed objects of the Vote. 
First, it is said to strengthen the hands 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Baronet who has to-day, I believe, be- 
come Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach)—and whom 
I congratulate on his advancement— 
made an appeal to us on Friday night 
which appeared to be founded upon very 
great inattention to matters of history. 
He appeared to be under the impression 
that in all matters of national interest 
abroad it was unpatriotic for Gentlemen 
in Opposition to differ from the measures 
of the Government. I do not know at 
what period of our history such an opi- 
nion prevailed. Of all Leaders of the 
Opposition in this country that I have 
ever known or read of, perhaps the late 
Sir Robert Peel was the most conscien- 
tious, the most circumspect, and the 
most strict in observing the limits he 
laid down for the action of the Opposi- 
tion. But,Sir Robert Peel did not scruple 
to join, in the first year in which I sat in 
Parliament, in objecting to the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston in Belgium 
and Spain; and I believe that that con- 
duct of his was entirely agreeable to 
Parliamentary precedent. If I go fur- 
ther back, I find it was the foreign policy 
of Mr. Canning which aroused against 
him an amount of animosity greater 
than any which in the whole of our 
history was ever discharged at the head 
of a public man. If I go still further, 
I ask what is the brightest jewel in the 
fame of Fox? Undoubtedly, the resist- 
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ance he offered to the Revolutionary 
War. It is the duty of the Opposition to 
study methods of conciliation with the 
Government if they can; it is the duty 
of an Opposition not to magnify small 
causes of difference into great ones. 
But I am sure that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, no Gentleman opposite will say 
that my difference with the Government 
has been small. I have always held 
that they were bound by the honour of 
the country to marshal in Europe, so far 
as they could, a common purpose and 
concert in order to enforce upon the 
Porte, in case of need, that which was 
necessary for the good government of 
the country. 

I will endeavour to show, as we do 
not wish to push these doctrines to ex- 
travagance, why it is that we cannot 
come up to the point which you ask us 
to come up to, and what is the point up 
to which with a safe conscience we can 
go. If, then, we are to strengthen the 
hands of the Government—a proposition 
to which we do not demur—I am cer- 
tainly entitled to ask, nay—I am bound 
if I can to ascertain—for what purpose 
we are called to strengthen their hands. 
At present I know nothing of this pur- 
pose, except in the utterly vague and, 
as it seems to me now, irrelevant propo- 
sition that it is to protect British in- 
terests; because I do not see, in the 
actual position of affairs, what distinct 
and separate British interest is likely to 
be brought into question. The Suez 
Canal is not in question ; Egypt is not 
in question. Asregards Constantinople, 
as I have said—and as I cannot help 
thinking it will also be the contention 
of the Government—we have an engage- 
ment—a virtual engagement—against 
even the momentary presence of the 
Russian Army in Constantinople. As 
regards the Straits, you have this great 
advantage—that the question is to be 
referred to European concert; and that 
even those words which appear to me 
perfectly innocent—words in which it 
appears to be indicated that there was 
to be a preliminary understanding. be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, binding the 
Porte, but noone else—even these words, 
we are told, have been removed from the 
bases of peace. Therefore, as to the 
settlement, nothing has been said by 
Her Majesty’s Government; and my 
poor wit is a. great deal too blind to dis- 
cover anything in the shape of a British 
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the East, is now at issue. Then we are 
told this Vote is to put us on a footing 
with other Powers. What is the mean- 
ing of that? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Colonial Secretary (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) 
—to whom I am glad again to refer 
just before he retires for a moment of 
slumber—said it was to put us on a 
footing with others. What is the mean- 
ing of that phrase? Do we not pay 
£25,000,000 a-year for our peace estab- 
lishment, and what is the use of our 
paying £25,000,000 a-year if it is not to 
keep uson such afooting? What is our 
share in the operations of a war in 
Europe—especially the preliminary ope- 
rations? Itis a naval share. But we 
are on a footing, and we are more than 
on a footing, with others already. We 
are the only people except the bellige- 
rents who have done, and done with an 
ample force, an act which is liable to be 
construed—and perhaps be argued to be 
—I will not stop to argue it, an act of 
war already. I contend that the whole 
of what may be conceived to be in- 
cluded in these words has been done 
long ago, and that for everything that 
can properly pertain to us in any of the 
proximate contingencies of the future, 
we are already upon a footing with 
others. Iam bound to say that argu- 
ment has not been advanced oy the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I will now state my views. I need 
not state them in terms so strong as to 
be offensive, or to excite any asperity 
opposite ; but, at the same time, I must 
state my objections sufficiently strongly 
to be perfectly clear and explicit. The 
first objection that I have to this Vote is 
that it is a perfectly unreal Vote as it 
stands. In my opinion, if we are going 
to make war, or to make one step in the 
direction of war, that step should be a 
real one. Do not let us proceed by a 
mere flourish of trumpets. Do not let 
us proceed by pretending to do that 
which in reality we do not do. Now, I 
say this—and I will say it with confi- 
dence until I am corrected—there may 
have been changes since I was conver- 
sant with pecuniary matters, changes in 
the manner of business and payments, 
which may affect what I am about to 
state; butI state it with the utmost con- 
fidence, in relation to the transactions 
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of the Exchequer of this country, so far 
as my own experience has made me con- 
versant with them, that you are asking 
for £6,000,000 with less than two months 
to spend it in, for the augmentation of 
your military and naval establishments. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
statement which was perfectly satisfac- 
tory to me, has told us that no portion 
of this money has yet been expended. 
Now, I will venture to tell him this. 
He said the expenditure of it would be 
improbable. I will go a great deal 
further, and tell him it is absolutely im- 
possible. He cannot do it; there are 
no contrivances known to us, within the 


regular order of business within which, if. 


not spent already—lI am entirely placing 
my confidence in him on that point— 
there are no contrivances by which he 
can expend it in the regular enlargement 
of the military and naval establishments 
between this time and the 31st of March. 
Without speaking from mere vague im- 
pressions, I will give the House facts. 
I was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1854, and war was declared in the latter 
part of March in that year. From the 
time war was declared—I do not know 
whether it is known to all Gentlemen in 
this House—control over the public ex- 
penditure did not diminish; it was ex- 
tinct. There is no such thing as Trea- 
sury control—as real Treasury control— 
over war expenditure. Everything—as 
to the extent of establishments, as to the 
provision of stores, as to the prices to be 
paid for them—the whole thing, so far 
as administrative direction ih ordinary 
times is concerned, entirely escapes from 
all Treasury restriction. Every effort 
was made that the establishments of the 
day could make, to make and accelerate 
military preparations, which followed 
the declaration of war in 1854. Those 
efforts were not ineffective, because this 
little country, which was then supposed 
to have no Army, went into the Crimea 
and fought the battle of the Alma in 
September with an Army somewhat 
greater than that which the vast mili- 
tary power of France was able to pro- 
duce on the same date. Although this 
was the state of things, the charges in 
anticipation, incurred right and left 
without stint or limit, on the 10th of 
October, after more than six months of 
war, was within a few hundred thou- 
sands, paid out of the ordinary revenue 
of the country. I will go one step 
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receive this information withinterest. 
It is commonly stated—and I<think not 
very inaccurately—that the cdytto the 
country of the Orimean War, which 
lasted for two years at the outside, was 
about £80,000,000. What was the 
actual charge out of these £80,000,000 
in the first half of the time—in 12 out 
of the 24 months? It was £6,200,000. 
That was the amount at the end of 
1854, when we were engaged in actual 
war with this gigantic Power—as nearly 
as possible the sum we are now asked to 
vote. But we are now asked to vote 
for expenditure within a period which 
will probably be a period of six weeks, 
a sum of money as large as all we could 
contrive to spend in the first 12 months 
of the Crimean War. That is rather, I 
think, in the nature of what may be 
called an unreal proceeding. With 
facts like these within our recollection— 
and I am speaking from Papers open to 
the view of all men, and especially of 
official men—it is certainly rather an 
unreal proceeding that the House of 
Commons, with a tremendous conflict of 
Parties, with meetings held all over the 
country, and I know not what, should 
be called upon to vote these £6,000,000 ; 
while, according to the evidence derived 
from the facts of the past, it will be 
hardly possible for any ingenuity or 
extravagance—I beg the Secretary of 
State for War to believe that I am at- 
tributing to him only ingenuity, and not 
extravagance—to put any portion of the 
money into charge and payment by the 
31st of March ; and if it is not got into 
the payment by the 3lst of March, it 
comes back into the Exchequer, and the 
work has to be done over again. Then, 
Sir, to mend, or to aggravate, or what 
you may think proper to call it, this ap- 
pearance of unreality, how are we to 
provide all this money? I should have 
thought, if your object be to impress the 
minds of foreign countries with the will- 
ingness of this country to support you in 
the negotiations, and to support you, if 
need be, in arms, that there is one 
method that is far beyond all others for 
producing an impression of sincerity, 
and that is to test the feelings of men 
by their willingness to make sacrifices. 
If the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government had thought fit to give to 
Europe a deep impression of the ear- 


nestness of this country, he should have 
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proposed some taxes; but he proposes 
to issue some Exchequer Bonds. It 
does not appear to me, when he speaks 
of outward and visible signs, that a 
very profound impression of earnestness 
will be produced abroad, when it is 
stated that in this great crisis the House 
of Commons, on its most crowded 
benches, with every circumstance of in- 
terest which could magnify the event, 
summoned in the name -of glory and of 
magnanimity to a great effort, was at 
length induced to enter into a mood of 
heroism, and to resolve to add £6,000,000 
to the National Debt. Itreminds me of 
something I read the other day in the 
newspaper about the desire of the Khe- 
dive of Egypt to testify his anxiety for 
the maintenance of public faith and 
honour, and to discharge his duty, and 
he determined to indicate it by a stop- 
page of dividends. I do not carry 
through the comparison, but I only 
speak of the contrast— 


** Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu”’ 


—between the dignity of the appeals 
made to us, the gravity of the motives 
alleged, the efforts that are used to 
rouse us into our highest mood, and the 
result, which is at the outset an addi- 
tion of £6,000,000 to the National Debt. 
That, I say, shows the unreality of the 
proceeding. 

Now, let me proceed to another point. 
It is a proceeding, as far as I know— 
and our knowledge, I am sorry to say, 
has not been in the least enlarged by 
the statements of the Government; whe- 
ther it will be in future stages I know not 
—it is a proceeding, as far as I know, 
entirely and absolutely without prece- 
dent in one single point. What prece- 
dents have been alleged? I will not 
rake up the annals of previous periods. 
Some inquiry I have made about them. 
Some of my right hon. Friends, I think, 
may enter upon them. I will go to the 
only precedent that has been alleged— 
namely, the precedent of 1870; and if 
the definition of a precedent consists in 
its having every imaginable point of un- 
likeness, then the Vote of 1870 is one of 
the very best precedents that ever was 
alleged. Let me make that good. I 
shall not put my strong points first, but 
will go over them in rapid succession. 
The Vote of 1870, as a Vote of Credit, 
was taken near, not at, the commence- 
ment of the Franco-German War. The 
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Government considered the matter at 
the commencement of the war, and de- 
termined that it would not be wise to 
make any addition to the military estab- 
lishments of the country. But shortly 
after a special occasion arose which re- 
quired that a Vote of Credit should be 
given. That, however, was very near 
the commencement of the war. This 
Vote is to be used after the close of the 
war. Oonversely, that Vote of Oredit 
was taken at the close of the Session, 
when Government and Parliament were 
about to part company. We asked for 
the moderate sum of £2,000,000, with- 
out putting the 600 Members of this 
House to the serious inconvenience of 
abandoning their recreation and their 
business in the Recess and gathering 
again in Parliament. Here, on the con- 
trary, a proposition is made when we 
have just come up to town with blooming 
looks and with energy at the commence- 
ment of the Session, with an enormous 
fund of strength unexpended in us, and 
quite competent for months to come to 
deal with any proposal the Government 
may wish to make, and to discuss it in a 
spirit of good humour and liberality. 
That, surely, is a contrast. I am very 
curious to know what answer will be 
made to the challenge of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. Goschen) the other night, who 
said— Wait till the occasion has arisen, 
and then make your proposal. 1 take 
now the amount. In 1870 we asked the 
House of Commons to vote £21,000,000 
—I am speaking roughly—for the Army 
and Navy; £21,000,000 plus £2,000,000 
is £23,000,000, and £23,000,000, there- 
fore, was the total sum which appeared 
to us adequate to the very special exi- 
gency that had arisen. With £23,000,000 
thus obtained through the Vote of Credit 
we were already £2,000,000 behind the 
ordinary Estimates which are in the 
pockets—of course I am not speaking 
personally—of right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. As against the £23,000,000 
which was then judged by Parliament 
and by the country perfectly adequate 
to an emergency which had arisen, they 
proposetoadd £6,000,000 to £25,000,000, 
making a total of £31,000,000. And for 
what emergency? Now, Sir, in 1870, I 
cannot say that in the speech which I 
made upon the Vote of Oredit the 
reasons for that Vote were fully stated. 
It was not possible for me to state 
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them without the gravest imprudence. 

Ministerial cheers. | But wait a moment, 
if you please, for the conclusion of the 
sentence. They were perfectly under- 
stood. [‘‘No!”] They were perfectly 
understood by every man in the House 
of Commons—everyone knew that they 
arose out of a proposal for the partition 
of Belgium—most dishonourable in it- 
self, but of which the authorship was 
contested, and with regard to which we 
were absolutely precluded by our public 
duties from giving information. But we 
made a very decisive proposal. We 
made to each of the belligerent Powers 
a proposal to enter into a new engage- 
ment for the period of the war then 
raging, and under that new engagement 
each of them was to join us against the 
other, or against any Power, infringing 
the independence of Belgium. There- 
fore I do not anticipate any contradic- 
tion of what I am now stating—that the 
purpose of that Vote was perfectly well 
known and understood in the House of 
Commons. It could not be stated ex- 
plicitly in speeches ; but it was unmis- 
takably read in every line of the Treaties 
that we made. What is the purpose of 
this Vote? Vague generality; to sup- 
port some British interest. There is no 
separate British interest in danger. Now 
I come to this vital point of difference. 
What is the danger to British interests ? 
We can very well estimate when we re- 
collect that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has told us with some appearance 
of satisfaction that either the whole, or 
the greater part, of the money will never 
be wanted at all, and the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) on 
Friday night said—‘‘I beseech you to 
vote this money, for your voting it will 
be the best security that it will never be 
spent.”” Was that our language? We 
asked for the money we wanted, and it 
was known for what we wanted it. We 
set about spending it at once. That the 
whele absolutely was spent I will not 
say, for there was a greater difficulty 
than there is now in recruiting, and I 
am not sure that we could get the 20,000 
men in a very limited time. But then, 
again, the Vote of Credit was asked in 
order that we might spend it for the pur- 
pose we proposed. Here it is asked for 
purposes in the air, purposes in the dark, 
purposes that are still behind the screen, 
and with an engagement from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that probably the 
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Vote, or the bulk of the Vote, will not 
be wanted, and that the real aim is to 
make us strong in the Council that is to 
be held. Now, I think, after all these 
points of contrast on every single head 
of the subject, it is hardly worth while 
to notice the one remaining point— 
namely, that the magnanimous Resolu- 
tion of 1878 is to provide the money, or 
such of it as is to be wanted, by addition 
to the National Debt; whereas the Vote 
of £2,000,000 asked for in 1870 was 
paid for out of the revenue of the year. 
Now, I think we shall hear no more of 
the matter of the precedent. I have 
given you the objection that this pro- 
ceeding is totally unreal, and as an un- 
real proceeding it is not agreeable to the 
dignity of Parliament and the country. 
I have given you the objection that it is 
entirely without precedent in any shape 
or form as to every substantial point in- 
volved in the case. 

I come to a matter which is totally 
unconnected with foreign policy, but 
which, in my opinion, deserves serious 
consideration. This Vote—if I under- 
stand anything about finance at all, or 
anything about the function of the 
House of Commons in regard to British 
finance—is contrary to all the rules which 
determine our duty in laying a charge 
upon the people. I will not say it is 
against the competency of the House 
of Commons. It is within the com- 
petency of the House of Commons, 
if they think fit, to vote not merely 
£6,000,000, but £6,000,000,000. Every- 
thing is within the competency of 
the House of Commons; but it is not 
within the spirit of that ancient, un- 
written charter under which the House 
of Commons acts for the people. This 
is a matter on which the first founda- 
tions of the power of the House of Com- 
mons as an historical Assembly were 
laid. This is the field upon which were 
fought all our»greatest and noblest 
battles for freedom. This is a matter 
upon which our ancestors—and I hope 
all of us have some respect for our an- 
cestors— entertained the greatest and 
strictest jealousy, and from which 
nothing could induce them to deviate 
one foot or one inch, and for one hour 
or for one minute nothing could induce 
them to deviate from the rigid line of 
duty. And my proposition is this— 
that it is the duty of the House of 
Commons to refuse sternly to lay a 
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charge upon the people except after 
proof that it is required. And, so far 
as I know, we should not in this way tam- 
per with thegreat subject of charging and 
taxing the people for any political aim 
or end whatever, however innocent or 
honourable that end might be in itself. 
In morality the means are not justified 
by the end, nor are they justified in Con- 
stitutional law and usage. Confidence 
is very well; but cannot you express 
confidence in the Government without 
charging the people? Is our vocabulary 
so poor, are our resources so narrow, 
that if we want to support the Govern- 
ment we can do it in no other way than 
by placing at their absolute disposal— 
for it is an absolute disposal—an enor- 
mous charge upon the people, to the 
nature of which the people will be in 
some degree blinded by the careful 
avoidance of all taxes to meet it, but 
with respect to which there is no proof 
given that the charge is needed ?—for 
one Minister tells us that he thinks the 
Vote will not be wanted, and another 
Minister, more liberal still, says that if 
we only vote the money it will be the 
greatest security that it will never be 
wanted at all. Now, it is said—and I 
have no doubt it is said with perfect 
truth—that the object of this money is, 
in the words used by the Government, 
to strengthen their hands in negotia- 
tions. Well, Sir, I now pass from the 
financial question, and I am very thank- 
fulto the House for hearing me with 
patience and kindness; but I think they 
will perceive before I sit down that the 
purposes for which I speak are not con- 
troversial purposes, though I cannot well 
avoid that tone, but that the object is to 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
in the Councils of Europe. Now, this 
is a subject quite distinct from that 
which I have endeavoured to convey to 
the mind of the House, and which 
dwells in my own mind. It is really an 
attempt to associate arms with negotia- 
tion. Now, permit me to say that such 
an ‘attempt, by whomsoever made, is 
radically bad. Let me not make my pro- 
position too broad. I do not pretend to 
say that it is under all circumstances 
wrong when two Powers have a differ- 
ence and are still in negotiation upon it 
—I do not mean to say it is always wrong 
for them to strengthen themselves for an 
issue of force which they see coming upon 
them; but what I do venture to state, al- 
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mostin the natureof a general proposition 
—though I know the danger of general 
propositions in politics—is this—that it 
is bad, bad as to the precedent, bad as 
to practical interests of peace, when a 
Conference of European Powers is about 
to sit, for any one of those Powers to 
make a prelude to that Conference by 
the clash of arms—by the clash of arms, 
or, if you tell me that you are not going 
to spend the money, by the anticipation 
of the clash of arms, by that which 
naturally introduces the clash of arms. 
This is really a very grave subject. I 
beseech hon. Gentlemen to consider what 
they are about. I have never been one 
of those who have talked in unlimited 
terms of the doctrine of peace. I have 
been one of those who, at any rate, in 
one instance, have been responsible for a 
serious war ; but we shall all be agreed 
in recognizing the general mischiefs of 
war, and in admitting it to be among our 
most sacred duties to choose, wherever 
we can, for the settlement of interna- 
tional or European difficulties, those 
methods which are peaceful. I would 
venture to urge upon this House that, 
during this 19th century in which our 
lot has been cast, some little progress 
has been made in civilization, in the 
general recognition of the principle that 
the leading Powers of Europe acting 
together in the face of day, exercise, and 
ought to exercise, a great moral autho- 
rity in the settlement of disputed ques- 
tions. It is our interest not to depreciate, 
but to magnify that power; it is our 
interest not to make little, but to make 
much of Conferences. But if, before 
going into Conferences, we are to take 
Votes for naval and military establish- 
ments, we are doing our best to destroy 
the character of those Conferences. If 
we may take such Votes, every other 
Power may take them. If we may take 
them for our peace establishments, other 
Powers may take them for theirs. If 
peace is best preserved by preparing for 
war, that isa doctrine which, if it be 
good for us, is good forthem. They take 
what they think is necessary for them in 
time of peace; we take what we think 
is necessary for us in time of peace. In 
the special tension of affairs in Europe, 
the special expenditure of France might 
at the present moment be greater than 
ours, though I am not certain that it is. 
I am not even sure that that of Germany 
is greater than ours, . notwithstanding 
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its enormous amount. The expenditure 
of Austria is much below ours, and that 
of Italy is far less—I believe it is not 
one-half of ours. But hon. Gentlemen 
seem to think that we have no peace 
establishment at all; that the cost of our 
peace establishment does not run into 
eight figures; that there is no burden 
on the people, and that this Vote is a 
sort of beginning, everything else not 
being worthy to be taken into account. 
I cannot argue with those who take this 
view; but Ido hold this argument—that, 
so far as I know, there is no case when 
a Conference of the Powers of Europe 
has been called together where those 
Powers, asa preliminary to its assem- 
bling, have increased or taken powers to 
increase their naval and military estab- 
lishments. I am curious to know whether 
it is so—perhaps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can tell us—but it appears to me 
that this Vote is entirely at variance 
with the principle of taking from war as 
much as we can and giving to peace as 
much as we can. It is a step backwards 
—a step towards violence and barba- 
rism, instead of towards reason—a step 
in the opposite direction to that in which 
we have been endeavouring to march, 
and it ought to be viewed with the ut- 
most aversion by all who are in favour 
of peaceful methods. These are strong 
objections, in my opinion, to the proposal 
of the Government. But now, I want 
to know whether, upon their own show- 
ing, the Government can, by means of 
this proposal, attain the end they have 
told us they have in view; and when 
I say they have told us, I mean the 
end that on the highest authority 
without doubt they have in view. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer used a 
striking expression in his speech the 
other night. He said—‘‘ Our object is 
to go in the Councils of Europe armed 
with the strength of a united nation.” 
Does he think that this Vote is likely to 
exhibit us in the character of a united na- 
tion? Iam coming, I know, near tender 
ground when I speak of the state of 
public opinion out-of-doors. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen have been exceedingly pleased 
with some of the good campaigning con- 
ducted within the last few days. My 
own opinion is that as to certain metro- 
politan transactions we shall hear a good 
deal more than we have yet heard. You 
are delighted, also, with what has hap- 
pened at Sheffield. Well, that was not 
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the first remarkable town’s meeting that 
has been held at Sheffield. Sheffield is 
one of the most Radical towns in the 
country, and I do not wonder at your 
looking on what occurred there as the 
dawn of a better day. But the question 
comes to be, was it really a town meet- 
ing? At Sheffield, in 1863, at the time 
of the war in America, there was a similar 
meeting, with a similar thick and dense 
assemblage, and a resolution was carried 
in favour, to all intents and purposes, of 
war with America. That is to say, it 
was a resolution in favour of the imme- 
diate recognition of the Confederate Go- 
vernment. If you will reflect on that 
resolution of 1863, it may assist you a 
little in estimating the value of the 
triumph obtained in Sheffield. What I 
want hon. Gentlemen opposite to observe 
is this. We hear of the resolutions passed 
at different meetings. Now, I have seen 
the resolutions which were passed at 
large and public meetings against the 
Vote proposed bythe Government. Have 
hon. Gentlemen opposite seen any that 
were passed in its favour, for I have not 
been so fortunate? The. meeting at 
Sheffield said nothing in favour of voting 
those £6,000,000. I do not believe that 
even the Guildhall meeting rose to such 
a height of sublimated enthusiasm as to 
vote to add these £6,000,000 to the 
National Debt. But I will be very liberal 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite. I am most 
anxious to give them no offence if I can 
avoid it. I will make every possible 
concession which can be made—and con- 
cession which, I think, the argument and 
the state of the case does not at all 
justify. Iwill say, take the meetings at 
Sheffield and at the Guildhall as you like, 
and forget those at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham. 
Take them all your own way and read 
them as you think proper, it remains not 
the less true that the effect of this Vote 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes in order to exhibit before the 
world a united nation, can be nothing 
but to exhibit a divided nation. Truo, 
you may have a majority in the House of 
Commons ; but is a majority unanimity ? 
Do you think the nation is united in 
favour of this Vote? You know per- 
fectly well—I speak of that which is not 
doubtful—that the Nonconformists of 
this country are a large fraction—I do 
not say a large proportion—of the popu- 
lation. Well, you know the state of 
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sentiment among them. You know that 
they are nearly to a man opposed to this 
Vote. [‘No,no!’] Nearly to a man. 
Would it not be a great. misfortune—I 
now make an appeal which is not a 
Party appeal to the Government—would 
it not be a great misfortune, which you 
ought not to incur except under an over- 
ruling necessity, to exhibit this picture 
of a divided nation in circumstances such 
as those that now exist? Is it not worth 
while to consider whether there is any 
path along which we can walk in some 
kind of union and concord? Now, what 
I wish to do in the remainder—I hope 
the very limited remainder—of the time 
that I shall occupy is to get at the root 
of this case, and to inquire for myself 
and for others what it is about which we 
are in conflict. I know that we are in 
conflict about this Vote. Nothing can 
remove our objections to the Vote pro- 
posed under the circumstances in which 
we stand. But what are the real pur- 
poses about which we are now in con- 
flict? Iam afraid that we have been 
in serious conflict further back. But 
many of the former differences between 
us have in the course of events passed, 
if not into oblivion, yet beyond the reach 
of recall, and they no longer exist as 
practical considerations to divide us. 
Now that I have stated all my objec- 
tions—and I trust that I have stated 
nothing in a way that could annoy or 
greatly shock the opinions of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—I frankly own that I 
cannot altogether abandon the hope that 
by some proceedings independent of this 
Vote we may arrive at the partial or 
substantial fulfilment of the purpose 
which the Government has in view. 
[ Murmurs.| It is quite clear that we 
shall not obtain it, nor make one inch of 
progress towards it, by manifestations 
of the kind. I will take no notice of 
them. I am very grateful to hon. Gen- 
tlemen for the kind‘ and attentive hear- 
ing which they have given me, and I 
will endeavour to state in a simple and 
straightforward manner that which ap- 
pears to me might possibly be done. 
Our position is this— Without professing 
confidence in Her Majesty’s Government 
generally—which is really irrelevant— 
and without going back upon the past 
and reviving subjects of difference, we 
may admit that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are the Government of the country, 
and that they are the actual Represen- 
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tatives of the country in the Councils of 
Europe. I am desirous to the furthest 
point to which I can go to give them the 
strength they want by the exhibition of 
a united nation. It appears to me that 
there are many things which the Govern- 
ment will have before them when they 
go intothe Conference, with regard to 
which we must have practically one 
and the same view. I will just refer to 
two or three of the questions that must 
come before the Conference. One sub- 
ject of the greatest importance that must 
come before them, is the perfect freedom 
of the navigation of the River Danube. 
I am very imperfectly informed upon 
that point, and have seen conflicting 
statements regarding it. But I see with 
great regret that it is stated—I hope it 
is not true—that Russia intends to claim 
from Roumania the restitution, or as I 
would rather call it the alienation, of 
the bit of territory called Bessarabia, 
which, under the terms of the Peace of 
Paris, was, I think, very wisely 
demanded from Russia, in order to 
exclude her from the position of a 
Danubian Power. She had no natural 
interest in the Danube. It was a term 
imported late into the controversy with 
Russia ; but it was a very proper thing 
to bedone. Well, I hope if that ques- 
tion comes in any form before the Con- 
ference—as I suppose it must come— 
that such influence as the Government 
possess will be used to oppose that 
alienation. I do not mean in a hostile 
manner, because I deprecate, until a 
real necessity comes into view, even the 
remotest association of friendly discussion 
with the rumour ofarms. But I hope— 
and I cannot doubt—that the Govern- 
ment will exercise their influence in a 
manner which possibly will prevent that 
restitution, and I shall support them in 
that case in everything that relates to 
the free navigation of the Danube. 

Now I will take the question of our 
conduct to Turkey. Her Majesty’s 
Government, in July last, promised to 
do their best to secure liberal terms for 
Turkey. I am rather sorry that that 
engagement has been so long kept from 
our knowledge, because it is now seven 
months or more since it was entered into. 
Now, with regard to that engagement, 
it appears to me to be one capable of 
senses that are altogether mischievous 
and wholly contrary to our duty. But 
it is also capable of senses that are 
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innocent. In an innocent sense, I do not 
in the least object to the Government 
using its good offices in favour of 
leniency to Turkey. But, then, when I 
speak of leniency to Turkey, I mean 
leniency as between Turkey and the 
other Powers; and by leniency to 
Turkey I do not mean cruelty to the 
subjects of Turkey. [The CHAncELLor 
of the Excnequer: Hear, hear! } 
Iam heartily glad to notice that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
appear altogether to disapprove that 
sentiment. But ifthe influence of the 
Government is not going to be used 
against the privileges of the subjects of 
Turkey, then my hopes rise rapidly, and 
begin to glow within my breast ; because 
that is the very subject, and the main 
subject, upon which our alarm and 
jealousies have been excited, I will not 
say whether with or without cause, 
because that would lead me back upon 
what I will now treat as forbidden 
ground. But I wish to show my right 
hon. Friend that I am not endeavouring 
to judge the prospect of proceedings or 
the probable policy of the Government 
in a narrow or captious spirit; and I 
can conceive circumstances in which 
liberality to Turkey is an object that 
might fairly be proposed to be pursued 
by the Government. I will go further, 
and say what shape that liberality should 
assume. In my opinion, there is no 
shape in which liberality to Turkey 
would be more appreciable by the sub- 
jects of that liberality than in the shape 
ofa little money. I may bewrong; but 
my impression is that that commodity 
is estimated in Turkey at its full value. 
I think that anybody who would present 
to Turkey a solid expectation of any 
future fund upon which, or upon some 
portion of which, a littleloan could be 
effected in the European markets, would 
find that the anodyne—the soothing 
operation of such a suggestion—would 
be marvellous, and would help us to 
dispose of many abstract difficulties. 
I am not one of those who think that it 
would be a hardship upon the people 
of Bulgaria to be made to pay a con- 
siderable tribute. If men liberate them- 
selves—and that is what they ought to 
do—at all events, they ought to strain 
every nerve to bring about their own 
liberation—they ought to fight as Monte- 
negro has done, refusing to ask aid from 
anybody, but relying upon the strong 
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arms and resolute hearts of their own 
children. We might not expect them to 
comply with such a condition; but if 
people have not virtue and manhood 
enough in them to liberate themselves, 
they must be content to take the 
enormous boon of liberty subject to 
some alloy, and to pay for it. I believe 
itis kindness to Turkey, in your arrange- 
ments for Bulgaria and the other 
Provinces, to get rid of points of future 
friction between the Suzerain Power and 
the people subject to that suzerainty. 
If it be said that they would not pay 
the tribute, I reply that in that case it 
would be senttoulty justthat the European 
Powers, ifthey thought the payment of 
a tribute a fair and reasonable condition 
to impose, should tell the people of 
Bulgaria and of the other Provinces 
similarly circumstanced, that unless 
they paid that tribute, and kept in good 
faith the arrangement made for them 
in good faith, they must in future be 
content to fight their own battles for 
themselves. Then there is another ques- 
tion that will have to be discussed— 
that of the Straits. All I can say in 
respect of the Straits is that I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will be content 
to act on this point in concert with the 
rest of Europe. Here, again, I think 
that we have some common ground with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If I remember 
right, he spoke of that question at a 
former period in connection with Con- 
stantinople, and he said—‘‘No doubt 
this is a British interest, but it is also 
the interest of others quite as much as of 
England.” Then, if it is the interest of 
others quite as much as of England, do 
not let us do their work. He spoke the 
other night of the distinguished fo- 
reigner. There are a great many dis- 
tinguished foreigners, who are extremely 
anxious that England should do the 
work which they ought to do themselves. 
They know the lively susceptibilities of 
this people, and they practise upon our 
simplicity by taunting us with having 
retired from intervention in Europe. 
But what they mean is that there are 
certain things which they wish to have 
done, but they do not wish to make the 
costly sacrifice of doing them for them- 
selves, and would find it very convenient 
for us to do it for them. ‘Therefore, I 
say, let the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer take his 
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I me now to the other question which 
will come before the Conference, and 
that is as to the condition of the Hel- 
lenic Provinces. In considering this 
question, we must distinguish between 
the Kingdom of Greece and the Hellenic 
Provinces. I do not say that the King- 
dom of Greece has, or can have, any 
positive substantive claim for itself upon 
Turkey or upon any of the other Powers ; 
but I think that the Hellenic Provinces 
have a very considerable claim upon 
them. And even with regard to the 
Kingdom of Greece, I would go as far as 
tosay that I do not think that the Govern- 
ment of Greece can be very severely 
blamed for what they are now doing. 
Indeed, I am rather astonished that so 
young and so small a Government has 
been enabled to exercise so lengthened 
a forbearance and so great a pressure 
upon the national spirit of its own 
preple. But with regard to the Hel- 
enic Provinces, the question is most im- 
portant. It has come to be slowly un- 
derstood in this country that while there 
is a very strong sympathy at the present 
moment between Russia and the Slav 
subjects of Turkey, there is very little 
sympathy indeed between Russia and 
the Hellenic Provinces. On the con- 
trary, it might almost be said that in 
certain circumstances there is an anti- 
pathy between them. I do not think 
that Turkey has any reason to complain 
of the conduct of her Hellenic Provinces 
during this war. I am astonished at 
the patience they have displayed, espe- 
cially since the catastrophe which has 
reduced Turkey so low. I could not 
have believed that their patience would 
have endured so long. I do not want 
to preach any extreme doctrine upon this 
subject; but I cannot, for the life of 
me, conceive why, within reasonable 
limits, the Government of this country, 
towards which the Greeks have the 
strongest feeling of sympathy, and from 
which they would rather receive assist- 
ance and countenance than from any 
other quarter in the world—I cannot 
conceive why the Government of this 
country should not assume its natural 
and beneficial attitude in the Conference 
in befriending the cause of the Hellenic 
Provinces. The Slavs have a powerful 
champion in Russia, and it is most na- 
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tic and most expedient, if we want to 
check the advance of Russia in the 
South, that within reasonable limits we 
should associate ourselves with the 
cause of the Hellenic Provinces in the 
Councils of Europe. I am sure that 
there is a deep policy in this. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
night spoke with alarm and misgiving as 
to the extension to be given to Bul- 
garia itself. I really go a long way 
with him if that is to be an extension to 
the undue prejudice of a great race. 
Why should not the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Government avail them- 
selves of the probable assistance they 
would derive from the strong national 
life and sentiment of that people, by be- 
friending their cause and Lowden in a 
certain sense the advocate and champion 
of that cause in the Conference which is 
about to meet? I begin to hope that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have seen, in 
some degree, that I have spoken the 
language of reality when I have said it 
appeared to me, in the midst of this 
fierce controversy that is going on, and 
that threatens to exhibit us as a divided 
instead of a united people, that there 
were modes of proceeding by which we 
might get rid, not only of any lingering 
animosity amongst us, but of this ap- 
pearance of division. Some Gentleman 
—I forget his name—who sits on the 
other side of the House, is reported to 
have said, in addressing his constituents 
on the Eastern Question—‘‘ The ques- 
tion is whether we are to go into the 
Conference with the undivided support 
of the country.” That is the question ; 
but there are modes by which you may 
go into the Conference with the undi- 
vided support of the country other than 
by asking a Vote of £6,000,000, a pro- 
ceeding which is without precedent, and 
is, in my view, contrary to Constitutional 
principles. If, as I understand, it is 
the desire of the Government to go into 
the Conference, not only in the spirit of 
peace—far be it from me to ascribe to 
them a departure from that spirit—but 
in an attitude conformable to that spirit, 
if they are going to work as far and as 
long as they may, not in setting up of 
separate and entirely British interests 
where there is no separate British inte- 
rest at all ; but in prosecuting European 
interests in concert with the Powers of 
Europe, and reserving their separate 
action for the time and the contingency 
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when British interests shall really be 
involved ; if, above all, it is given us to 
hope that we are not going into the 
Conference for the purpose of abridging 
those concessions to the subject-races of 
Turkey ; of practical liberty and security 
which the fortune of war and the sword 
of Russia have won for them, I, for one, 
will lament most profoundly any issue 
to which we may be driven which shall 
exhibit us—and exhibit us falsely—in 
the light of a divided Parliament. As 
far as I know—and my assurance will 
carry weight, for I am supposed to keep 
the very worst company in connection 
with this question—there will be no incli- 
nation on this side of the House to raise 
these phantoms of unreal difference and 
to appear to be at odds with you when 
in fact we are at evens. I shall try to 
make an humble effort to promote that 
agreement, and I shall give you the last 
of it in these few words. Ishould have 
been glad if this Vote would be with- 
drawn also; of course I mean with the 
substitution of another method of pro- 
ceeding. I do not wish to propose any- 
thing except what would be equitable 
in principle, and therefore I think that 
the Vote might, at any rate, be post- 
poned; and with that postponement of 
the Vote—so that, on a nearer evidence 
of necessity, and with a perfect reser- 
vation of your freedom of judgment, to 
push it hereafter, if you should think 
fit—you might adopt an intermediate 
proposal, which I cannot help thinking 
would go far to disarm opposition, and 
which I even venture respectfully to 
submit, by disavowing opposition, even 
in its own character, would be better 
than the Vote you desire. It is that, in- 
stead of choosing this intricate and 
singular and novel method—the last 
epithet you ought to like the least—of 
obtaining the support of Parliament, 
you should resort, without, if you like, 
surrendering your judgment or future 
intention as to the Vote, to an old and 
Constitutional method. You might feel 
—I do not wonder at your feeling— 
that, after all the controversy you have 
had, it is well and it is desirable on 
public grounds—it would not be neces- 
sary in ordinary cases, but in a case like 
this it would be desirable and expedient 
—that, if possible, the Government 
should be supported by some declara- 
tion before they go into this Conference. 
I think it eminently desirable, on the 
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ground that we have been exhibiting 
ourselves as a divided people. What I 
want. is to see that wound healed and 
the breach closed. Revert then, without, 
if you like, abandoning anything you 
have said, but adopting an easy and 
early measure—to the Consiitutional 
method of inviting the sense of both 
Houses. You are not afraid of defeat 
or difficulty in the House of Lords, and, 
so far as I know—though I cannot pre- 
sume to speak except as an individual— 
many of those who are supposed to go 
the furthest on this question would be 
glad to find the means of agreement 
with you. I have made a note of the 

oints I considered most essential ; and, 
in touching upon them, the manifesta- 
tions partly of the House and partly of 
the Treasury Bench lead me to believe 
that this is really a subject of serious 
consideration, and that that man will do 
a real public service who, if possible, 
shall extricate us from the dilemma in 
which we find ourselves—namely, the 
danger of presenting ourselves at the 
Conference as a divided Parliqgment. 
Now, Sir, supposing the two Houses of 
Parliament—an interval being given 
them, and this proposal of £6,000,000 
standing for future consideration—were 
to present to the Crown a humble and 
loyal Address, setting forth that they 
were desirous unitedly of supporting the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the Councils of Europe, that would do 
something to bury the controversies of 
the past. Supposing they said it was 
their desire and determination to aid 
Her Majesty on all occasions in defend- 
ing the interests of this Empire with 
the strength of this Empire, and that it 
was their desire to pursue European 
objects and purposes by means of con- 
cert among the Powers of Europe; sup- 
posing they recognized and adopted the 
engagement which has been given by 
the Executive Government, that they 
would endeavour by friendly means to 
obtain for Turkey the most favourable 
arrangement that circumstances would 
permit in all matters that might arise 
as between the belligerents or between 
the Powers of Europe. I hope you 
would not grudge, and would not refuse, 
in this great crisis—in this great day, 
when the future fortunes of 12,000,000 
or 14,000,000 of men are to be dealt 
with and decided, and a line is to be 
drawn which shall mark for them the 
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boundary between the two conditions of 
servitude and freedom—I hope you 
would not grudge or refuse to say a 
word in mild and guarded terms for 
that which is dearer to Englishmen than 
life itself—namely, the liberty which 
they have fought for, which they have 
inherited from their fathers, which they 
cherish for themselves, which they mean 
to hand down to their sons, and with 
which they must sympathize, and which 
they most earnestly Dutve to see passed 
on to and enjoyed by all the nations and 
peoples of the world. You would not, 
surely, grudge the expression of your 
hope that in all questions between 
Turkey and her subjects the influence of 
this country would be used in a manner 
agreeable to its ancient and noble tradi- 
tions, and in support of the just and 
well-ordered freedom which affords, and 
which alone can afford, the smallest hope 
for the future peace and prosperity of 
England. 
ow, Sir, I have done. I have de- 
tained the House long. I am indebted 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite as well as to 
hon. Gentlemen behind me for the fund 
of patience they have exhibited. I trust 
I have effected something to redeem the 
pledge with which I set out, and if I 
ave not been able fully to abstain from 
criticism, that I have shown criticism 
not to be my main purpose. I resume 
my seat in declaring that, next to the 
paramount and sacred duty of promoting 
the interests of justice, humanity, and 
freedom all through the world, there 
can be no object at the present moment 
nearer to the heart of every Englishman 
and every Member of Parliament, than, 
in a great crisis like the present, which 
has now reached its ripeness, to make 
some effort, however humble, towards 
the re-establishment of domestic concord 
and peace by enabling those who are 
charged with the cares and anxieties of 
Government to enter the Council Cham- 
ber of Europe strong in the strength of 
an united people. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
am not surprised at the cheers which 
have greeted the close of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, and if, like him, I 
could attempt to forget all that has 
passed, and if I could indeed suppose 
that the project he has advanced was one 
for the honour of the Government and 
the good of the country, I might meet it 
in a different tone from that which I 
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shall think it my duty to adopt. Iam 
glad we have a sign, now that Parlia- 
ment is called together, that some mode- 
ration and temperance is adopted in the 
language which right hon. Gentlemen 
and hon. Members have in the country 
used in view of the existing state of 
things. But I cannot but remember 
that within the last few days the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just addressed 
us has indicated that he has no confi- 
dence in the present Government, and 
that he considers the Government to be 
typified and embodied in its head. Nor 
can I forget that the noble Lord has 
been watched, and I will venture to say 
misrepresented—I do not say wilfully, 
because I would not impute that—but 
consistently misrepresented by the right 
hon. Gentleman during the whole of the 
18 months to which he has referred. I 
feel as deeply as the right hon. Gentle- 
man can rs the gravity of the issue 
which we are debating. We have within 
the last few years seen Treaties upon 
which the greatest expenditure of time 
and trouble—nay, I may add the greatest 
expenditure of blood and treasure—has 
been made, torn to pieces and scattered 
to the winds ; and therefore, when we are 
on the eve of a new Treaty, it seems to 
me that it is incumbent upon us to take 
care that that Treaty should be so framed 
as to be more lasting than were those 
which have preceded it. Why, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman, who has at times 
ventured to impugn the neutrality of 
Her Majesty’s Government, was himself 
not in favour of neutrality; he was him- 
self in favour of our drawing the sword 
on one side. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon. 
I am sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
does not desire to misrepresent me, and 
the case is so important that I must 
repeat what I said. What I spoke of 
was action by us in concert with the 
Powers of Europe. I never expressed 
any opinion in favour of our drawing 
the sword in concert with a particular 
Power. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
right hon. Gentleman was within the 
hearing of the House within a very few 
moments, and I understood him to say 
that we should have used pressure or 
coercion upon Turkey in concert with 
other Powers; but in the case of the 
failure of concert, then by ourselves. 
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concert.] The right hon. Gentleman 
assumes that the nation which has con- 
tended with overwhelming forces would 
have submitted to the force of the con- 
cert of nations of which he speaks. 
There is no proof or indication that such 
would be the case. Turkey may have 
been blind, but she has been brave. 
She may have been foolish, but she was 
at least determined. She believed that 
she had interests to support, and, al- 
though the terms proposed to her were 
again and again filtered down until they 
took form in the Protocol, she still re- 
sisted the combined entreaties of the 
Powers; and, though she considered 
England to be her friend, she still re- 
sisted the importunities of this country. 
What did this country do? It has been 
said that we have neglected the interests 
of those Provinces which were oppressed 
by Turkey. I deny it in every term it 
is possible for me to use. What was 
the course this Government took? The 
right hon. Gentleman, who has been in 
office for years, says it was not until 
1875 the condition of Turkey was 
thoroughly known. Why was it not 
known? Has the right hon. Gentleman 
no responsibility for not knowing it? 
In 1871 he renewed the Treaties. He 
renewed them, I presume, because Eng- 
land was deeply interested in their re- 
newal. Did he, then, in 1871, renew 
the Treaties without inquiring into the 
condition of Turkey? In 1872 our Con- 
suls reported to him that Turkey was in 
a good condition and going on well. 
He was satisfied with those reports. 
In 1873 inquiries may have been going 
on, but it was not until another Govern- 
ment was in power that the condition of 
Turkey attracted the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman, when that condition 
might have its effect upon the condition 
of the Government. Well, Sir, I strongly 
object to the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman has taken on this occasion. 
It seems to me that those who have within 
a very recent period—even since this 
Vote was under discussion—taken upon 
themselves to address the strongest 
language with respect to it to excited 
audiences, have no right to come into this 
House and with ‘bated breath and 
whispering humbleness ” to speak to us 
in a totally different tone and with a 
totally different intention. Sir, I think 
that the Government have much reason 
to complain of this. The right hon. 
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Gentleman has stated that we encouraged 
the Turks to go to war without one tittle 
or shadow of proof; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman condemned listening to 
rumours and not giving authority for 
statements, did he act in conformity with 
that condemnation? What does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean by those 
underground communications of which 
he spoke between Turkey and England 
which encouraged Turkey to continue 
the war? Who was the author of those 
rumours? Who was the man who gave 
currency to those rumours? Who, I 
ask, is the individual the right hon. 
Gentleman accuses of being the author 
of those underground communications ? 
Let the right hon. Gentleman dare to 
name him. Why, Sir, we have seen, 
not only for the last 18 months which 
he admits, but for years past, the 
feeling—I will not use a stronger 
hrase — with which the right hon. 

entleman has pursued my noble Friend 
who now sits in the other House. 
There had been here and there small 
indications — a little oozing of lava 
from cracks in the mountain; but at 
length it poured forth in pent-up force 
at Oxford on the devoted head of my 
noble Friend. But, Sir, how is it that 
Turkey has been encouraged? Turkey 
has been encouraged by those who, like 
the right hon. Gentleman, who has been 
a Prime Minister, and by those who 
have been his followers, have gone to 
and fro in the country stating that the 
Government were not sincere in their 
professions of neutrality, and that the 
Prime Minister was for war in behalf 
of Turkey. Let the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) dare 
to say in his place in the House of 
Commons what he said at Selkirk—that 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had never concealed 
his desire to plunge this country into war. 
Let the hon. Member prove this state- 
ment, or let it go into some category 
which it is not Parliamentary to name. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
expect us to submit to those taunts 
which have been made outside the 
House and then to come here and listen, 
without indignation, while he addresses 
us in this meek manner as if they had 
never been uttered. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of ciphers. I am 
one of the ciphers of the Government. 
I am content to be one of those ciphers ; 
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but the right hon. Gentleman, when he 
spoke of the ciphers in the Ministry 
of the Duke of Wellington, forgot that 
one of those ciphers was Sir Robert 
Peel. If Sir Robert Peel was a cipher, 
then, I repeat, I am content to be one. 
Why, the right hon. Gentleman, a few 
days ago, put forward Lord Beaconsfield 
as the beginning and end of the policy of 
the Government. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman say? He used these 
remarkable words, and they are so re- 
markable that I cannot help calling the 
attention of the House to the passage. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

“To my own great pain and with infinite 
reluctance, but under the full and strong con- 
viction of my political old age, for the last 18 
months I may be said to have played the part of 
an agitator. My purpose, I may tell you fairly, 
has been, with extremely inadequate means, and 
in a very mean and poor degree, but still to the 
best of my power, for the last 18 months, day 


and night— 


Well, Sir, it is said that misery makes 
men acquainted with strange bedfellows. 
My noble Friend is a most excellent 
companion by day, but if for the last 
18 months the ideal of him conjured up 
by the right hon. Gentleman has been 
the nightmare of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he must have been disturbed by 
strange phantoms. 

—“day and night, week by week, month by 
month, to counter-work as well as I could what 
I believe to be the purpose of Lord Beaconsfield.” 


For my part I have no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman did mean todo so. The 
right hon. Gentleman is one of those 
impulsive natures which, when they take 
a matter in hand, invariably go through 
with it. In all the great changes that 
have taken place in his career I have no 
doubt he has entertained a firm and un- 
hesitating belief in the course he has 
taken at the time. But, Sir, is that a 
very good description of a safe and wise 
politician? A friend of mine kindly sent 
me a passage which I think the House 
will say has some bearing upon the par- 
ticular idiosyncrasy and the impassioned 
feelings of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that my 
noble Friend Lord Beaconsfield is the 


head and front of our shocking and 
wicked policy—the very embodiment of 
that policy. Well, a Ministry ought to 
be perfectly willing to be tried by that 
test. We know that Lord Beaconsfield 
from the first professed certain intentions; 
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that he has kept to them; that he has 
acted upon them ; and we know, too, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham has admitted, that 
from first to last, according to our pro- 
fession, we have kept this country at 
peace, and that not under such easy cir- 
cumstances as the right hon. Gentleman 
may suppose. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his new policy, to which he gave 
expression the other day, intimated that 
the first object of his attack was to be 
Lord Beaconsfield ; but now so entirely 
has the right hon. Gentleman changed 
his mind, that he is willing to be a party 
to an Address from both Houses of 
Parliament in order to show that they 
have the utmost confidence in Lord 
Beaconsfield. Well, Tom Moore was 
not a bad satirical writer on political 
matters, and he suggests that a man 
should set up a sort of ideal, contrary to 
which he should always act. He says 
in his ‘‘ Recipe for a Good Politician ”’— 


“Keep him always reversed in your thoughts 

night and day, 

Like an Irish barometer turned the wrong 
way. 

If he’s up, you may swear that foul weather 
is nigh ; 

If he’s down, you may look for a bit of blue 
sky. 

Never mind what debaters or journalists say, 

Only ask what he thinks and then think 


t’other way. 

Is he all for the Turks? Then at once take 
the whole 

Russian Empire (Czar, Cossacks, and all) to 
your soul. 


In short, whatsoever he talks, thinks, or is, 
Be your thoughts, words, and essence the con- 
trast of his.” 


Well, Sir, I think that that passage 
sets forth emphatically the policy on 
which the right hon. Gentleman admits 
that he has acted. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says there has been a great 
change. Well, no doubt a certain 
amount of change has occurred. Changes 
have occurred day by day; but we have 
not observed that with those changes 
there has been any change in the bitter 
sentiments expressed by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in reference to Her 
Majesty’s Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen) made a speech 
the other night, to which, on account of 
its ability, we all listened with pleasure ; 
but there was not a sentence which was 
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not impregnated with the gall of which 
he has an abundant supply. Then the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for. 


Bradford is said to have spoken with 
moderation. Yes. The speech wascalm, 
and apparently of a peaceful nature, but 
he imputed charges and accusations 
against the Government of the most for- 
midable character. But they were told 
to forget all this before the debate was 
over. It is impossible to forget it. It 
is impossible not to condemn those right 
hon. Gentlemen, however much they 
may wish to get out of the scrape into 
which they have brought themselves, 
however anxious they may be to get out 
of the charge which I make against them 
—of stopping Supplies, of taking a 
course which is inconsistent with that 
which has been taken by any Opposition 
heretofore—I say it is impossible this 
can be passed by lightly, for they 
are attempting to stop Supplies at a 
time when they know they cannot dis- 
place the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman divided his speech into four 
parts. I do not enter into the ques- 
tion of his criticisms on my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because I have no doubt he will take 
care of himself. They were criticisms 
which did not affect the case, and which 
will never affect the credit which the 
House will give to any statement made 
by my right hon. Friend. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman says that when 
this proposal was made his objection 
. was made because there was an idea 
that the war would be prolonged. 
[‘‘No, no!”] I took it down at the 
moment, and I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman disputes it. It was 
then going on. But how was it going 
on? The Turks had assented—had 
sent Delegates to assent to—the bases 
of peace, and we had every reason 
to suppose that they would be listened to. 
The reason apparently given to show 
why we had given encouragement to 
Turkey to prolong the war was because 
Musurus Pasha had said something or 
other—that we some time or other might 
come to help him. Now, is it to be 
supposed that because the Minister of a 
State in the condition in which Turkey 
is has a hope that this would occur—is 
it to be supposed that that is proof 
that the Government ever gave encou- 
ragement to Turkey? On the contrary, 
we repeated again and again that it was 
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in vain for him to offer any such pros- ° 


pects to the Turkish Government, and 
that the mind of the Government was 
made up. He was told that so long as 
Turkish interests alone were in question 
nothing would induce us to intervene. 
But because the Minister of the Turkish 
Empire entertained hopes, we are sup- 
posed to have encouraged them. I 
will venture to say that neither the 
Minister for Turkey nor anyone 
else can produce any evidence that 
we held out any such encourage- 
ment as the right hon. Gentleman 
suggests. Now I come to the second 
head; but here I may make one 
remark. I might comment in stronger 
terms on what the right hon. Gentleman 
said the other day, but I think there 
has been quite enough discussion of that. 
Still, I have always said this with respect 
to the right hon. Gentleman—that Sig 
he adopts this high tone in lecturing the 
Government, he might remember that 
those Tories whom he so much abuses 
were the men with whom he once acted ; 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), when he 
spoke of him as having given the whole of 
his honourable life to the services of free- 
dom and peace, might have recollected 
that at least half of that honourable life 
has been spent in the Tory Governments 
and in the service of the Tory Party 
against which he had made these 
charges. The right hon. Gentleman 
was, I believe, even during the time 1 
have been in Parliament, a member of 
the Carlton Club. I do not suppose 
that he feels it an imputation that he 
was a member of that Club. All I say is 
that when he attacks so bitterly the 
Party to which he once belonged he is 
going beyond the limits of fairness. 
Then he said that this Vote was not 
in connection with the Speech. That 
is true as to the terms of the Speech; 
but Parliament was called together to 
assist our efforts for peace, and we 
believe that this Vote will have that 
beneficial effect. The Vote, which was 
not asked for in the terms of the 
Speech, rests on what has happened 
since. But I now come to the important 
part of the question raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He says—‘‘ It can no 
longer influence preliminary negotia- 
tions.” I am not sure of that. Why 
not? Preliminary negotiations are not 
over. We have not heard for what time 
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the armistice is granted, or upon what 
terms. We know as a matter of fact 
that the Russian Armies have advanced 
to certain positions which, if the armistice 
were abandoned, would put them in pos- 
session of points which might be deadly 
to Turkey, and perhaps deadly to Europe. 
There are other points on which great 
doubt still remains, and therefore I ven- 
ture to say that the question is not yet 
settled, and that a great deal yet re- 
mains under consideration. Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman has made one 
statement which I am glad to recognize, 
and that is from his study of the ques- 
tion, looking at it from the outside. He 
has come to the conclusion that Prince 
Gortchakoff has given an honourable 
engagement against the occupation of 
the Turkish capital. Surely, then, those 
negotiations and those despatches which 
he admits have brought about so desir- 
able a result have not fallen altogether 
to the ground. We were taunted very 
frequently with not carrying into effect 
that which we had promised in May; 
but, according to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the effect of what 
we did has been that it was laid down 
that Constantinople should only be ap- 
proached for strategical reasons, which 
reasons having ceased, according to 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Russians 
cannot in honour approach that capital. 
Well, now, the right hon. Gentleman 
assumes that we are objecting to the 
Opposition condemning our foreign 
policy, and he tells us that the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies ob- 
jected to this Vote; and he said all Op- 
positions have objected to foreign policy, 
and he points to Peel, Fox, and others 
as having done so. Quite true, they 
have objected, and no one complains 
of that. But what we do object to is an 
Opposition attempting to stop Supplies. 
If they stop Supplies, they stop the course 
which the Government thinks necessary 
to carry on its existence—that which is 
essential to the interests of the country. 
If we misuse Supplies, Parliament is 
sitting, and Parliament we have not 
attempted to exclude from our delibera- 
tions. We live under the eyes of Par- 
liament, and Parliament has the power, 
if we misuse any portion of the Vote, of 
condemning us for it. That is legiti- 
mate. But stopping Supplies is another 
and totally different thing, and I believe 
has never been attempted before upon 
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any Ministers who are in the position of 
the Government of the country. Ob- 
jections to different items in an Estimate 
‘I can understand; but here you are 
taking the initiative against any Supply 
at all, and deny us that confidence which 
is necessary for strengthening our hands, 
even though you know we must remain 
in office, according to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). I 
will not go out of the way to accuse the 
character of Mr. Fox, but I have heard 
with some astonishment that it was the 
proudest period in his political history 
when he pursued the course he adopted 
as to the war between England and 
‘France. In my opinion nothing was 
more unpatriotic in the history of the 
country, and I think it is a stain on the 
political character of Mr. Fox, and cer- 
tainly it could never add anything to the 
credit of his life. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked what distinct British interests 
were in danger. Well, distinct British 
interests are few; but I have yet to 
learn that because others have interests 
involved with British interests, Great 
Britian is not to take steps to protect 
those which concern her. But still more 
is she bound to take steps if there are 
others able to take action which may 
affect her in defence of their interests. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
has put it as an absurdity, that if this 
Vote was necessary for diplomatic pur- 
pum it ought to be refused. I should 

ave thought that that would have been 
one of the strongest arguments in its 
favour. It seems to be thought that 
England alone should have no special 
interests. Other nations are acting 
upon their own interests—they are all 
acting upon their own interests—and I 
am bound to say in any negotiations we 
may enter into we must consider those 
interests, and pay a deference to them 
as long as they do not interfere mate- 
rially with our own policy. I do not 
understand what is meant by the selfish 
interests of England. Our interests may 
be just the same as those of other na- 
tions, and it is at least desirable that we 
should be ready to defend them. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) talks of the 
vast cost of our peace establishment, and 
implies the needlessness of asking money 


for naval and military purposes, and he 
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made a curious reference to the time of 
theCrimean War. He told us, and I dare- 
say correctly, what was the course taken 
by the Government at that time. The 
troops went out rapidly, it is quite true ; 
but what was the state of those troops ? 
There were brave officers and soldiers ; 
but what was wanting? Why, they 
were destitute of everything that was 
necessary to bind an Army together. It 
was hardly to be called an Army when 
it came to move. It was without trans- 
port; it had no commissariat; it had no 
medical arrangements; and it had to 
borrow surgeons from the Fleet. No 
force, I believe, was ever landed in the 
face of an enemy so utterly wanting in 
all the appliances which ought to ac- 
company an Army, and which ought to 
be provided as a preliminary to action. 
The right hon. Gentleman tells how effi- 
cient it was made in 12 months; but he 
does not tell us what was spent in that 
time. It may be that the ordinary Esti- 
mates that had been voted were applied 
to the purposes of the war, leaving defi- 
ciencies to be made up. There were, of 
course, large Votes on the ordinary Esti- 
mates and Votes of Credit—voted, I ven- 
ture to say, in confidence in the Govern- 
ment without any statement being made 
as to how they were to be applied. They 
were handed over to the Government for 
the purposes of use, as we ask for this 
Vote now for the purposes of use. If 
you look through the Papers of the 
Crimean War, you will see that again 
and again there were Votes of Credit 
without any specification of the way in 
which they were to be used. [An hon. 
Memser: That was for war.] Yes; 
but still money was voted without 
specific application, and the objection 
that has been made to this Vote is that 
we do not say in detail what we are 
going to do with it. It seems to me a 
most extraordinary proposition. What 
said the right hon. Gentleman about his 
precedent in 1870? Hesaid he could not 
state publicly everything he knew, and 
that there were good reasons why the 
Government should not state publicly all 
they knew. No one knows better than 
the right hon. Gentleman and those who 
have sat in Cabinets, how many occa- 
sions there are in which Members of 
Cabinets fight, as it were, with their 
hands tied behind them—occasions 
when Members of the House may attack 
them, and they are unable to break con- 
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fidence and so defend themselves, though 
the answer they have may be absolutely 
perfect. As to the mode in which this 
money is to be raised, everybody can 
see what that mode must be under the 
circumstances. It is simply impossible 
to raise it by taxes in the course of two 
months, and as it is necessary that we 
should have the money, my right hon. 
Friend (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) has taken that which is the ordi- 
nary means of obtaining it. With re- 
spect to precedents, it is all very well to 
talk about the 1870 Vote as not being a 
precedent; but I say it is, in spite of all 
the exceptions you may make. The 
Government asked for a Vote for 
strengthening our Forces, and they re- 
ceived it in a lump sum of £2,000,000, 
to spend as they thought fit. That is 
a precedent. Referring to the terms of 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), I want to know whether 
the Vote of 1870 was a departure from 
the policy of neutrality and peace, 
because the money might have been 
used under conditions? Was it a 
breach of neutrality and peace be- 
cause you meant to use it with reference 
to certain Treaties by which you had 
engaged yourselves? If not, why is 
ours to be considered a breach of neu- 
trality and peace? That Vote did not 
lead to war, but it was spent, and, as it 
turned out, uselessly spent. It was 
spent for a purpose advantageous in 
itself, but exactly at the period when it 
was of the least service, and I will tell 
the reason why. Twenty thousand men 
were added to the Army, and no sooner 
was that done than it was reduced again. 
It was at the time they were beginning 
the Reserve; and ever since the Reserve 
has been lagging behind because they 
reduced the Army at the very time when 
they had the men whom they might 
have passed into the Reserve. I think 
that was as foolish a policy as was ever 
adopted; because you first of all wasted 
your £2,000,000, and then you wasted 
the means of obtaining a Reserve. The 
right hon. Gentleman then said that 
negotiation and armaments are utterly 
incompatible. [Mr. Gtapstonz dis- 
sented.] I understood him to say that 
this Vote of Credit is taken at a time 
when we propose to go into Con- 
ference, and that when you are going 
into a Conference is exactly when 
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you ought not to be putting on your 
armour. I took down the words from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s lips as I 
understood them. I thought that 
was rather a remarkable thing to be 
said; because the latest Conference 
we have had was the Conference of 
Constantinople, and just previous to 
that Conference Russia mobilized her 
Forces. She not only mobilized her 
Forces, but advanced to the frontier, and 
she mobilized such an enormous mass of 
her Forces that it is almost impossible to 
suppose that when she went into that 
Conference she must not have meant 
war. I never heard any complaint of 
the course taken by Russia, who mobi- 
lized her forces on the frontiers of 
Turkey at the time the Conference was 
sitting. It was never suggested by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that these prepara- 
tions were an impediment to peace; but 
they led all Europe to suppose that the 
Conference must fail, because so large 
an expenditure had been incurred that 
it was inferred war was intended. But 
this is a totally different transaction ; 
it is a preliminary and precautionary 
measure, and not a measure of war, 
as the Russian course was. Anyone 
who knows anything of the require- 
er- 


ments of modern war will know 

fectly well that the amount of this Vote 

could by no means carry us far into war; 

and, besides, the House is “ery 4 and 
e@ 


it is known perfectly well that before 
war could be declared, or we should be 
plunged into war, the House would have 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion. 
But it is important we should have 
everything ready in case it should be 
required at any moment; for if any- 
thing has been proved of recent years, 
it has been that wars arise suddenly 
and have broken out from unforeseen 
causes. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man compares the expenditure of dif- 
ferent countries, let him also compare 
their armaments, and when he says 
Austria and Germany do not spend so 
much money, let him remember what 
armies they have on a peace footing, 
what resources they have for imme- 
diate movement, and then compare 
with their armies our small army, 
which I value very highly, but which I 
quite admit is a peace establish- 
ment, and which could not engage in a 
great war without large additions and 
expenditure. I say the comparison the 
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right hon. Gentleman makes between 
the peace establishments of the different 
countries is quite untenable. He tells us 
he is anxious for a path to concord; 
none can desire it more than we; but as 
the right hon. Gentleman objects to an 
unreal Vote, we object to an unreal con- 
cord. Wehave asked the House to give 
us this Vote, not as a general Vote of Con- 
fidence; but because on ourresponsibility 
we believe it will be highly advantageous 
to the country that we should have it. 
Everyone must desire that we should 
be united at the present crisis, and if 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have such con- 
fidence in what we are going to do as 
to be ready to adopt the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to an Address of both Houses, surely 
he cannot hesitate to trust the Go- 
vernment, which he is ready to praise 
so highly, and to which he is so pre- 
pared to give his confidence, with the 
small sum of money asked for? I do 
not think it will be prudent of me, as it 
was easy for the right hon. Gentleman 
in his unattached position to do, to go 
through the different proposals which 
the Government ought to support in the 
Conference. I will say that the Govern- 
ment have shown that they have no 
separate interests, that they have no de- 
sire to act except in concert with Europe, 
not indeed in the coercion of the Turk, 
in proposing which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stood almost alone. Those who 
sit beside him were unable or unwilling 
to support him in the proposition he was 
desirous to make to that effect, and there- 
fore I have the right to assume that the 
right hon. Gentleman stood almost alone 
with respect to coercion. We have 
shown our anxiety that the subject popu- 
lations of Turkey should receive fair 
terms; that they should obtain, under 
adequate guarantees, such good govern- 
ment as shall ensure;that their liberties 
will be respected, and that they may be 
able to live in security and happiness 
under whatever Government may be de- 
termined upon. But that anxiety is not 
confined to the Slav populations ; it in- 
cludes all the populations of Turkey. Our 
great desire is that such bases of peace 
shall be laid down as, by making those 
who are brought under its influences 
contented, may ensure that the peace 
shall be permanent ; and whether the 
specifies of the right hon. Gentleman 
would lead to such a peace would require 
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grave discussion. He has spoken of the 
duty of men to defend their own inte- 
rests and to fight for them. I think 
there is great justice in what he said of 
the Bulgarians, who owe everything to 
others and hardly anything to them- 
selves; and who, therefore, though they 
might be dealt with fairly by those 
who have delivered them, might be 
placed under conditions to which they 
would have no claim to object. When 
the right hon. Gentleman lays down 
so broadly as he has done in a recent 
article, the right of oppressed peoples 
to rise against their oppressors, the 
question is, who is to judge what is 
oppression? Who is to say when the 
people are sufficiently oppressed to rise ? 
‘What is the amount of oppression that 
will justify them in doing so? The 
Bulgarians may say that the tribute you 
put us under is an oppression. And 
the very peace which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wishes to produce may turn out 
to be, by resisting the payment of that 
very tribute, broken; and so bring about 
the very evils which he deplores and 
wishes to prevent. But it is obviously 
impossible that we can discuss this ques- 
tion here. So it is with all these points. 
We cannot discuss them here. We can- 
not tell what may be the views of the 
different Powers in relation to them. 
We can only speak of them in the merest 
generalities ; and in discussing them at 
all we may be taking on ourselves a task 
which may lead us into difficulties even 
greater than those which have already 
been brought about. Now, Sir, I come to 
the question of the present position of af- 
fairs. We have heard that the preliminary 
bases of peace are signed ; we have heard 
that the conditions of the armistice are 
signed ; but we have not yet ascertained 
on what conditions the armistice stands, 
or for how long it is to continue. With 
regard to the bases of peace, I frankly 
own that they appear to me to convey 
but the vaguest idea of what is intended. 
We have not the full information on 
that subject which I think we ought to 
have had. With regard to the bases of 
peace, it will be remembered that at 
first we were told by the Russian Am- 
bassador the Dardanelles were not men- 
tioned; then we found that they were 
included; then Prince Gortchakoff told 
us that the Dardanelles would be taken 
out; yet we are now told to-day 
that the Dardanelles are among the 
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conditions, and that ulterior measures 
are to be taken respecting the Straits be- 
tween the Sultan and the Ozar. That is 
not a state of things so clear or satis- 
factory that we can say the bases of peace 
are fully established. The hon. Gentle- 
man who sits for Orkney (Mr. Laing) 
advised that we should have trust in 
Russia, and the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham said we had a mean and 
ignorant jealousy of Russia. I will not 
say that I am prepared to ignore facts. 
I cannot shut my eyes to what has oc- 
curred in former years, nor can I believe 
that the suspicions of this country were 
always wrong, and that the course of 
Russia has always been right. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
has put before the country his views 
on this matter. If I had said a short 
time ago suddenly to the Liberal Party 
in this House—‘“ Do not you all agree 
that there is legitimate ground of jea- 
lousy with regard to Russia?” would 
they have adopted that sentiment? No, 
for they did not know that the right 
hon. Gentleman had written such a sen- 
tence. The right hon. Gentleman has 
had the courage to lay down that posi- 
tion in the article of which I shall read 
two or three short paragraphs. He says 
there are many grounds on which there is 
fair and frank reason to distrust Russia. 
I do not think we do any dishonour to 
a country or necessarily disparage or 
insult a country when we say it has had 
a large ambition which it has testified 
by great wars; nor are we forbidden to 
say that we think we have a right to 
look with jealousy at present events 
on account of the proceedings which 
Russia has adopted in former years. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has 
dwelt on that subject. I will not read 
much, but I should like very much 
to call attention to one or two passages; 
because it bears upon the circumstances 
in which we are placed, and to which he 
has called attention. Sage GLADSTONE : 
Will you read the whole article?] The 
whole article ?—-No, no! The right hon. 
Gentleman has already spoken for an 
hour and a half, and has stated to the 
House his opinions fully. I shall not, 
therefore, read the whole of his article 
in the Nineteenth Century for February. 
He says— 

“Our view ought, in my opinion, from the 
first to have been this—that we should keep the 
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means of the common action, which was the 
true aim of the Treaty of Paris in 1856. What 
may now be practicable, in the way of limiting 
that separate action, will be practicable only by 
the use of that same instrument.” 


But every attempt was made by us to ob- 
tain the concert of Europe, except that of 
dipping our swords in the blood of the 
people of Turkey, which we refused to 
do. Short of that, everything was done 
by this country to bring about that com- 
mon concert without relegating to Russia 
single action, and we retain the same 
views. What says the right hon. Gen- 
tleman next ?— 


‘But then there is no Power with hands so 
clean as to be beyond reproach. Here the mis- 
fortune is that the Power whose hands seem to 
many the most soiled of all in Christendom is 
also the Power under the greatest temptation to 
misuse its opportunities for corrupt and dis- 


organizing purposes.’ 

Sir, I should be sorry to use language 
as strong as that of a friendly Power. 
It is language which I quote but do not 
adopt. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You must take 
it as a whole. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: You 
may say, ‘Take it as a whole,” but 
there is nothing to qualify the meaning 
of that passage. The right hon. Gentle- 
man then says— 


‘We seem, then, to arrive at three important 
propositions which will serve for guides in con- 
sidering the parts of the subject as they come 
up in detail. First, there is a legitimate ground 
for jealousy of Russia; secondly, the safest and 
most effective check upon Russia is to be found 
in the concert of Europe; thirdly, the setting 
up of separate interests and the advancement of 
separate claims, even without passing beyond 
the sphere of diplomatic action, tend to break u 
that concert, and are, therefore, to be eschewe 
unless in grave and evident necessity.” 


I am quite willing to adopt that. 


“T have said that what I call the selfish 
interests of one Power ought not to be sought 
without regard to the interests of other Powers, 
and that you have no right to thrust down the 
throats of. others what is purely selfish to your- 
self, where others had interests bound up with 
yours, to which you ought fairly to give effect.” 


I do not think any of my Colleagues will 
differ from that sentiment. What does 
the right hon. Gentleman say next, as 
to the point at which we have arrived, 
in a very remarkable passage ?— 


“We have now reached in the Eastern Ques- 
tion of to-day a stage at which we have to deal, 
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valour of the soldiery, nobly rivalled by its 
patience and devotion, or the generous emotions 
of a great and single-minded people, but with 
the excited spirit of a military caste and with a 
diplomatic service essentially astute and much 
maligned indeed if it be remarkable for scrupu- 
losity.”’ 

I think I may fairly close the book and 
say that the position to which we have 
come at the present moment is admit- 
tedly, and on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own showing, one of a very 
grave character; which requires that 
the Government of this country, with 
its enormous interests, should have 
the full support of this House. When 
you talk of European interests which 
others have, remember you have world- 
wide interests—interests in Asia, Africa, 
America, Australia, and all the islands 
of the sea—these interests are vulnerable 
as well as glorious to this country, and 
therefore it seems to me that we are 
bound to make due provision for the 
people who trust in us to protect their 
freedom and their liberties—and that 
they should believe that we have not 
only the wish to protect, but that we 
are determined, and that we have the 
power to protect them. And what the 
right hon. Gentleman calls prestige is a 
prestige which it is very desirable this 
country should possess. I do not care 
about the word ; but the country in re- 
lation to Colonies, and in relation to 
foreign nations, should have the repu- 
tation of being at once able and willing 
to protect its own interests and defend 
its own subjects. In this instance the 
right hon. Member for Birminghaza (Mr. 
John Bright) said, as I understood him, 
that the fact of Russia being engaged in 
this war entitled her to protect her rights 
and make peace alone with Turkey, 
without reference to European interest; 
and he gave the instance of France and 
Germany. We did not, he said, interfere 
between France and Germany with 
reference to the terms of peace; but he 
totally forgets that we are in relations 
with Russia by Treaties from which she 
cannot separate herself without the con- 
sent of the other Powers; therefore, she 
is bound to bring into Conference with 
the other Powersthe subjects which arein 
dispute. That makesthe whole difference. 
He is perfectly correct in saying that 
we did not interfere between France and 
Germany, but we have the right to inter- 
fere with reference to Russia. The right 
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City of London (Mr. Goschen) stated the 
other evening—upon what authority I do 
not know—that if this Vote had been 
asked for to defend Constantinople it 
or far more would have been granted 
without hesitation and unanimously. 
That was a very bold statement, but it 
would have involved intervention in 
war, which we had previously avoided. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I did not say that 
if it had been proposed it would have 
been voted. I spoke of the prospect of 
the occupation of Gallipoli for the pro- 
tection of Constantinople, and said that 
in such a case you would probably get 
the Vote. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
right hon. Gentleman practically admits 
what I have said—if you had called on 
Parliament for a Vote to defend Gallipoli 
or Constantinople there would have been 
an unanimous vote of money for the 
purpose. But I am afraid what he said 
for his Party was emphatically what he 
called ‘‘ bounce ”’—not a word in com- 
mon use, but certainly a most emphatic 
word—what he said was ‘‘bounce’’ so 
far as regards those whom he professed 
torepresent. [Mr.GoscuEn: I spoke for 
myself.] Iam now speaking of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opinion only—it could 
not be a matter of fact. Then we have 
heard a good deal about the meetings 
which have been held. An hon. Gentle- 
man spoke about the meeting ‘at Guild- 
hall being an organized gang, and of 
people who had been guilty of riotous 
proceedings in coming down to the House 
of Commons and waiting on the Post- 
master General — those peacebreakers 
who had waited on him being the Lord 
Mayor and the Governor of the Bank of 
England. But are there no indications 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
does not even represent his own Party ? 
Look at the West Riding of Yorkshire 
—is there any name there more asso- 
ciated with Liberal politics than the 
name of Fitzwilliam? Where is Lord 
Fitzwilliam found on this occasion? 
He has spoken as if he felt it a deep 
shame to be associated with you on 
account of the course you have pursued 
in opposing this Vote. There was once 
a name in this House which was cele- 
brated for rescuing Liberal Govern- 
ments from difficulties. That name was 
Fortescue. Where is the name of 





Fortescue to-day ? It is withdrawn from 
a Liberal Association because of the 
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adoption of a line of conduct of which he 
who bears it cannot approve. I now 
come to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe). He, too, has used some 
extraordinary language with respect 
to the course which has been taken by 
the Government — language which I 
should have thought scarcely becoming 
the seat of learning which he represents 
—a constituency which, it was said by 
my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, he created on purpose for 
him, and one to which he should try to 
do honour. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, nevertheless, condescended to 
speak of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment as a dodge, and what was called 
‘‘the confidence trick,” which, I under- 
stand, is a sort of trick resorted to by 
card players or sharpers. I am not 
conversant with such tricks, but I pre- 
sume it applies to the Government. [ Mr. 
Lowe: Roowtig money.|] ‘Showing 
money,” he calls it—that is, I suppose, 
trying to palm off flash notes as real 
money, or pretending to have money 
when we really have not, in order to get 
someone to place money in our hands. 
But those gentlemen who get money in 
the way the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gests are not sitting in public and do not 
spend it under the public eye when they 
have secured it. To use language which 
I have no doubt is familiar to him, they 
“bolt”? with the money; but we are 
obliged to spend it in the face of those 
who gave it to us, and to be answerable 
for that i We are, therefore, 
in a very different ontogeny from those 
whom the right hon. Gentleman calls . 
‘“‘dodgers.” He also talks of snobbish- 
ness and vulgarity, and I am sure I do 
not wish to impugn his great ability as 
a teacher of manners; but I may observe 
that such language seems to me to be 
better suited to the other side of the 
globe. Now, by some persons, the pro- 
posal before the House is called a sham 
and by others a war Vote. Allow me to 
tell them that it is neither one nor the 
other. It is possible that we may not 
spend it all ; but I may, I think, venture 
to say that we shall spend some of it. 
pan hon. Memser: Some of it has 
een spent already.] We have not 
spent any of it, and whoever that in- 
terruption comes from seems to be taking 
rather a liberty after the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
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have before us one great object—the 
object which we have had in view 
from the very beginning of these trans- 
actions. We have been thinking of 
British interests. To us there are no 
interests like them, and we have sought 
to obtain in South-eastern Europe a 
permanent and solid peace—a peace that 
will last—for there is no greater folly 
than to be a party to a patched-up ar- 
rangement that could not be durable. It 
may seem to some to be a small thing 
that an Empire should be broken up, and 
there are many persons I. know who 
would care but little to see the Turkish 
Empire broken up. Everyone has a 
right to his own opinions on this subject ; 
but the question is, whether a great up- 
rooting of that character may not inter- 
fere with other Empires. It may weaken 
the strength of the greatest nations. It 
may work mischief to the Austrian Em- 
pire, to the Italian Kingdom, or even to 
the French Republic. You may wish 
that the Turkish Empire should crumble 
into dust, but you must not lose 
sight of the consequences which may 
follow its fall. You have before you a 
task so infinitely difficult that any impe- 
diments thrown in the way, by thwart- 
ing and baffling in the smallest degree 
those who are responsible for the con- 
duct of its affairs, might produce results 
which would be felt throughout the 
country for centuries to come. I hopeI 
may, without being deemed selfish, and 
with a view to the interests of the world, 
believe that the British Empire has a 
commission far beyond the conflicts of 
Party, and that the maintenance of its 
power and independence is a subject of 
so serious a character that no man, be 
his politics what they may, can be other- 
wise than appalled at the gravity of the 
issues before us. For my own part, I 
think it is better that we should look 
difficulties in the face at once than try 
to put them off. It may be that you 
grudge giving us these £6,000,000 now ; 
but if you refuse them to us, perhaps you 
would have to spend £600,000,000 here- 
after. Therefore it is that with a view 
to European concert, with a view to a 
settlement on a sound footing of these 
bases of peace, which, as they at present 
stand, are so vague and uncertain, we 
ask you to give us your confidence. That 
is surely no great demand to make upon 
you at such a moment. We have a 
right, I contend, after what has passed, 
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to ask you to have confidence in our fu- 
ture policy. It has been misrepresented, 
and we have had to bear the misrepre- 
sentation until Parliament met. Our 
conduct has been impugned and misre- 
presented in spite of all the documents 
which were before those from whom the 
misrepresentations have come; and who 
have, I presume, believed in those un- 
derground currents and those rumours of 
some mysterious communications between 
thiscountry and Constantinople, of which 
the Government knew nothing. Thus 
to impugn the character of a British Go- 
vernment is to weaken its force and 
power, and you have no right to do so. 
To do so is unjust. You have a right 
to meet us in the fair field of debate and 
argument, but not to indulge in those 
surmises which are contrary, I will 
say, not only to the honour of a Go- 
vernment as a Government, but to those 
individuals who compose it. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite referred to 
my noble Friend Lord Carnarvon, and 
no one has a higher opinion of the 
honour and character of Lord Carnarvon 
than I have. Noone could regret more 
his secession from the Ministry. I felt 
the value of his friendship, as well as of 
his support, in public affairs ; but when 
the acts of the Government are im- 
pugned and misrepresented from be- 
ginning to end, I would beg those who 
speak of Lord Carnarvon and eulogize 
his conduct in contradistinction to that 
of the other Members of the Govern- 
ment, to remember that he is responsible 
—and I am sure he would be the last 
to disavow the responsibility—for every 
word and every act of the Government 
as a Government until the occurrence of 
that solitary proceeding in respect to 
which he differed from his Colleagues 
and retired from Office. I know the 
noble Lord’s high sense of honour; I 
know that whatever he may do in the 
future, he will never throw discredit 
upon the Government with which he 
was connected. We ask you, then, to 
treat us as an English Government. We 
have asked on our own responsibility for 
thismoney. We ask to have it speedily ; 
we ask for it because we want it; yet 
you say you will not give it tous. You 
tell us that you are prepared to pass an 
empty Vote; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man who proposes such a step must 
think we are but children in the school 
of politicians, when he asks us to accept 
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this paper Vote without anything to re- 
present it at our backs. We ask for 
confidence in our truthfulness. We 
ask you for this confidence because 
you have a guarantee that we cannot 
fail you. That guarantee is the Par- 
liament we have called together at 
the earliest moment, because we are 
not afraid to act in the light of day. 
We ask you for your confidence, be- 
cause if you are not prepared to give 
it to us, itis time that we should give 
place to someone else. We do not wish 
to be crippled. We donot wish it to be 
thought that while guiding the destinies 
of this country we are not fit to be 
trusted with a sum of money like this 
with the definite object of being applied 
to our Army and Navy. We have no 
desire—who could desire?—to enter 
into a war. Is there a man in this 
House—nay, a man in the civilized 
world, almost—who could be insensible 
to the gravity of such a course? We 
have hitherto preserved peace ; we mean 
to keep peace, and we believe we are 
going the right way to keep it when we 
ask you to assist amid the confusion and 
complications which we see around us. 
The nations of Europe are armed to the 
teeth. A single spark may kindle 
Europe into a flame which may involve 
every interest we hold dear to an ex- 
tent of which we have no idea at this 
moment. It is because we feel all this, 
and because it is our anxiety and our 
intention, in the face of Parliament and 
the country, not only to protect British 
interests, but to do our part in the Euro- 
pean concert for the benefit of subject- 
nations, for the benefit of ruling nations, 
and for the benefit of mankind, that we 
ask you, in spite of all the attempts at 
delay, to give us this Vote. 

Mr. PEASE said, he deeply regretted 
the tone of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, which he believed would be read 
in the country with great uneasiness. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given them any reason what- 
ever for this Vote. He told them most 
emphatically that it was for keeping the 
peace; but yet, the articles of peace 
having been signed, the armistice agreed 
upon, and the advance of the Russians 
having subsided, instead of this debate 
being adjourned, the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Secretary for War had made a 
speech which must misr mt to the 
country the real objects of Her Majesty’s 
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Government. He believed the Vote was 
entirely contrary to the policy of peace 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
hitherto so successfully pursued. The 
view of the matter in his part of the 
country, and by himself, was that it was 
putting money into the hands of the 
Government in order to help Turkey to 
get better terms. He contended it was 
contrary to international policy that we 
should arm a Government to go into a 
Conference of peace. The same course 
might be adopted by other Governments. 
Theright hon.Gentlemanthe Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Assheton Cross) had spoken of 
there being a “‘ lying spirit”’ abroad; but 
how had that “‘lying spirit” been pro- 
duced ? By the uncertainty of tone which 
every now and then cropped up in Mini- 
sterial journals and Ministerial speeches. 
Then, again, they had been told that there 
was a united Cabinet. So there might 
have been in a certain sense and up to a 
certain point; but when they came to 
the ultimate objects and ultimate aim of 
their policy on the Eastern Question 
they were not united, therefore it was 
not surprising that some doubt should 
exist in the minds of Liberals whether 
they ought to vote the money asked for. 
He thought that the moving of the 
Fleet up the Dardanelles was a great 
mistake. He believed hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had been educated by 
the Prime Minister, who was a man of 
steadfast purpose, and who seemed 
always determined to have his own way. 
He hoped that the House would watch 
the Government and see that they did 
not prevent the Christian subjects of 
Turkey obtaining their fair share of 
liberty. He maintained that the money 
was not necessary unless it was required 
for purely war purposes. He thought 
that the Vote of £2,000,000 during the 
Franco-German War wasagreat mistake, 
as it had led to a considerable addition to 
the Army, and an increase since that time 
of something like £12,000,000 to the 
expenses of the country. He contended 
that the asking for this Vote was a 
breach of the neutrality which the Go- 
vernment had hitherto pursued. He 
objected to the Vote because it must in- 
evitably lead, as he had said, to the im- 
pression that its latent object was to 
obtain better terms for Turkey than she 
was likely to get if she were left to 
settle matters with Russia alone. The 
£6,000,000 that were asked for might 
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be spent in almost any manner, and it 
was unconstitutional for the House of 
Commons to vote money without having 
some control over its expenditure. Had 
Russia kept its pledges or had it not? 
It had kept every pledge that had been 
given by Prince Gortchakoff, through 
Count Schouvaloff, to Lord Derby, and 
in that fact we were much stronger and 
safer than with these £6,000,000, be- 
cause the moment Russia broke one 
of the pledges, that moment the Go- 
vernment of St. Petersburg would have 
the public feeling of all England—aye, 
and of all Europe—against it. He was 
one of those who thought that money 
would be given ungrudgingly if the 
honour or the interest of the country 
were at stake; but it would be given 
very grudgingly now, because it was 
believed that neither the one nor the 
other was in question. There was hardly 
a man engaged in trade that he knew of 
that was not cutting down his expendi- 
ture, and the figures of whose balance- 
sheet were not less favourable than they 
were a year or two ago ; there was wide- 
spread depression of trade, and surely this 
was a most unfit time for additional taxa- 
tion. It was true that no new taxes were 
at present about to be laid on; butif not 
now, they would have to be paid at a 
future time. Not only so, but he ven- 
tured to say, notwithstanding what 
might be asserted at some public meet- 
ings to the contrary, that with the object 
for which this particular Vote was de- 
sired the people, as a whole, had no 
sympathy. Perhaps the most important 
question raised by the discussion was 
the position which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should occupy in the European 
Conference which would shortly assem- 
ble. Would the Government go into 
that Conference saying — ‘“‘We have 
got a grant of £6,000,000, which was 
grudgingly given by Parliament, and 
which was not sympathized with by 
the country at large;” or would they 
enter the Conference able to declare— 
“We are the Constitutional Government 
of a great country, and we have a united 
and a free people at our back—a people 
who are not afraid of sacrifices, or of 
prompt action and strong action when 
necessary, a people who dislike paltry 
payments and paltry grants; but a people 
who are anxious, above all things, to se- 
cure to other nations the blessings of that 
liberty which they themselves enjoy?” 
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He trusted it would be in the latter 
spirit that Great Britain would take part 
in the Conference. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he would cer- 
tainly vote for the Government proposal 
in case of a division being taken on‘it, 
but he would be glad if that course could 
be avoided. One reason why he should 
support the Vote of Credit was that the 
Government had told the House that 
they would not use it for warlike pur- 
poses nor for “armed intervention; but 
merely desired that it should be carried, 
so that they might go into the Conference 
armed with the outward and visible sign 
of the confidence of the country. He . 
(Mr. Forsyth) would suppport it as an 
outward and visible sign of his inward 
and spiritual faith that the Government 
would make use of it wisely and well. 
The right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had dwelt upon the ne- 
cessity of our eS, a united front 
at the approaching Conference; but he 
doubted whether the result of a division 
would enable us to show such a front, 
because, although the Government pro- 
posal would undoubtedly be carried by a 
great majority, yet still there would be 
a large and a powerful minority opposed 
to it. He hoped that, in these circum- 
stances, Her Majesty’s Government would 
take into consideration the proposition 
of the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), even though not in the 
exact form or terms of that proposal. If 
the Vote were not withdrawn, it might 
be es and the Amendment being 
withdrawn, a Vote of Confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government might be unani- 
mously passed by both Houses. It was 
not necessary to ask hon. Members 
a to approve of the policy of Her 

ajesty’s Government during the last 
three years ; but it would be sufficient if 
they were to say that they trusted the 
honour and the interests of England to 
them in the approaching Conference, 
and would back them up with all Eng- 
land’s strength in protecting them. 
Another reason why he should vote for 
the proposal was because he did not 
believe it would lay any burden upon 
the taxpayers, for he did not think that 
a single shilling of the money asked to 
be voted need be spent. There were 
only three of the terms of peace pro- 
posed by Russia to Turkey that would 
even indirectly affect the interests or the 
honour of this country, and they were 
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those which related to Constantinople, to 
the Straits, and to Bulgaria. The per- 
manent occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. As regarded the Straits, Russia did 
not even intend to raise the question in 
the shape of asking for the right of na- 
vigation through them exclusively for 
her own ships of war. The question of 
the opening of the Dardanelles might 
be put out of consideration, for he firmly 
believed that Russia would prefer the 
Straits to remain closed rather than that 
the Fleets of England, France, Italy, 
Austria, and Germany should have ac- 
cess to the waters of the Black Sea. There 
remained certainly one question in which 
he did think the interests of England 
were largely concerned, and that was 
the question of providing for the free- 
dom and good government of the Chris- 
tian Provinces of the Porte, and upon 
this point he trusted England would 
stand firm. Lord Carnarvon had pub- 
lished his speech on his late resignation 
in the form of a pamphlet, and in the 
preface to it he said— 

“T have thought it right to avoid any re- 
ference, however indirect, to that largest ques- 
tion of all—which it is my unceasing hope this 
war will solve—the fuller liberty and the better 
ge of the Christian subjects of the 

orte. 


He (Mr. Forsyth) fully agreed with 
Lord Carnarvon that this was the largest 
question, and he hoped the influence of 
England would be used in the Confer- 
ence to rescue the Christian Provinces 
from the misrule of so many centu- 
ries, and place them upon a better basis. 
More glorious than a thousand victories 
would be a course of action which would 
bring about a result so glorious. His 
chief object, however, in rising was to 
express an earnest hope that by some 
means they might not have any division 
upon the Vote, and thus they might 
present a united front at the Conference. 

Mr. MONK expressed his satisfaction 
at finding that the calm, temperate, and 
statesmanlike speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) had made at least one 
convert on the Ministerial side of the 
House. He believed the Government 


would have done wisely to accept his sug- 
gestion, as they might have done but for 
the pressure brought to bear upon them 
by their supporters in that House. He 
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Vote with misgiving and apprehension: 
The Government had never explained 
the Vote, while from their point of view 
on the daar side of the House it 
was inexplicable and uncalled for. The 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) had endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to justify the Vote on the 
ground that it was required to enable 
the Envoys to go to the coming Congress 
in Court dress, while the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) was rebuked for suggesting that 
the money would be spent in sending 
them with ‘‘shotted guns and revolvers.” 
If it were not a war Vote, why was so 
large an Estimate for naval and military 
stores laid on the Table? It was idle to 
say that £6,000,000 were wanted in the 
interest of peace to enable England to 

resent a brave and bold front at the 

ongress. Would that Congress meet 
before the middle of March? How, 
then, could the money be spent before 
the end of the financial year, when any 
surplus must besurrendered into the Trea- 
sury? Parliament was called together 
three weeks earlier than usual to be 
taken into the confidence of the Govern- 
ment ; but up to the present time neither 
the House nor the country had any in- 
formation as to what the policy of the 
Government was. Unless a real neces- 
sity for the Vote could be shown, the 

resent time was ill-chosen for imposing 

esh burdens upon the people, commer- 
cial distress being prevalent, and want 
and misery rife in the country. He 
hoped the Government would recall the 
Vote of £6,000,000 as they recalled the 
Fleet from the Dardanelles, and take up 
a position of observation, which would 
be intelligible to the House, and meet 
with the approval of the country. If it 
were the policy of the Government to 
aid Russia in effecting the complete 
liberation of the Christian populations 
in Turkey, he would give them his 
warmest support. But why, then, did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer speak disparagingly 
of the reforms proposed by Russia for 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the Christian 
Provinces, and denounce them as ‘‘ whe- 
ther good or bad, being of a sweeping 
character?’’ Of course they were. If 
they were not so, they would not tend to 
a final settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. If England went into the Con- 
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those reforms would be carried out. If, 
however, the Party opposite continued 
to revile Russia and to carp at every act 
of her Government, they would make 
the name of England to be loathed by 
the Christian races in the East of Europe. 
He felt constrained to say that he dis- 
trusted the policy of the Government. 
It had broken down. They were dis- 
united among themselves. They were 
discredited in the country. It had been 
urged by some of their supporters that 
something should be done for the honour 
of England, that England should go to 
war with Russia—why, he knew not— 
lest she should sink in the estimation of 
the world, and become a third or fourth- 
rate Power. [‘‘No, no!”] He was 
glad to find that those sentiments did not 
meet with approval in the House. At 
the Conference held last year at Oon- 
stantinople, England formulated certain 
moderate propositions ; but though they 
were insisted on strongly by Lord 
Salisbury, our Ambassador (Mr. Layard) 
was informed from home that moral 
pressure only would be put upon Turkey 
to induce her to accept them. Did not 
that fact encourage resistance on the 
part of the Porte? Russia alone stood 
firm. Unfortunately Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment clung tenaciously to the vain 
hope of maintaining the independence 
and the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in preference to the policy of in- 
sisting upon the Porte recognizing the 
reasonable claims and the just rights of 
her subject-races. Too late they ad- 
mitted that the independence and in- 
tegrity of the falling Empire was a thing 
of the past. It had already become a 
dissolving view. Hon. Members dis- 
claimed any wish to goto war. He gave 
them credit for sincerity in that wish, 
but by their acts and by their unreason- 
ing jealousy of Russia they might easily 
drift into war. They professed to sup- 
port the Vote with the view of protect- 
ing British interests. Did the House 
imagine that Members sitting on those 
—the Opposition—benches were not as 
watchful over British interests, and as 
jealous of British honour, as hon. Mem- 
bers opposite? Aye, even more so, for 
some of their British interests were 
purely imaginary—such, for instance, as 
those connected with the Euphrates 
Valley and the Persian Gulf. Much had 
been said as to the intentions of the 
Ozar. For his part he respected the 
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solemn promises made by the Emperor, 
and regarded him as the chatrpton of 
oppressed Christian races, and as the 
deliverer of long-suffering and down- 
trodden nationalities. ince Parlia- 
ment had met there had been a series— 
he had almost said a comedy—of errors. 
Even Mr. Layard could not send home 
a message without a blunder, which cost 
the Cabinet one Colleague and almost 
lost them another. That was a message 
upon which hung the issues of peace or 
war. Then, too, the Prime Minister 
told the country that his Cabinet was a 
united one, while he had the resigna- 
tions of two of his Colleagues in his 
pocket. In conclusion, he would ask 
whether Russia had broken any one of 
her promisesto Lord Derby? Her pre- 
sent demands could not be called un- 
reasonable. They were extremely mode- 
rate compared with those made by 
Germany upon France at the close of 
the Franco-Prussian War. The conces- 
sions demanded by Russia for the 
Christian races were no more than what 
every lover of freedom in the country 
and, he believed, a large majority in 
that House would desire to see granted. 
If he felt a recret, and he did feel such 
a regret, it was that Greece had by some 
occult influence, which time might ex- 
pa been kept in the background all 
ast year, and consequently was now left 
out in the cold. He was convinced that 
the Eastern Question could never be 
finally settled until the extension of the 
limits of the Kingdom ofGreece was taken 
into consideration. It was idle to think 
of ignoring Crete and the Islands of the 
ZEgean Sea. They had from time to 
time during the last 20 years implored 
England to assist them in their desire to 
be joined to Greece, and it could scarcely 
be disputed that they must ultimately 
form part of the Hellenic Kingdom. 
He regretted that Greece had so long 
delayed the movement she made a few 
days since, as owing to her inaction the 
fulfilment of her hopes would probably 
be postponed for a time; but he firmly 
believed that the day was not far dis- 
tant when the Greek Empire would once 
more be re-established upon the shores 
of the Bosphorus. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ob- 
served that the right hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment before the 
House had had uphill work in advancing 
reasons in support of ‘it. He felt he 
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did not represent the policy of a united 
Party, and did not go heart and soul 
with the Amendment himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew it was brought 
forward to redeem a pledge or menace 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), 
and which was contained in a letter 
written last year to the Baptist ministers 
of Worcestershire, and repeated this year 
in a letter to the electors of Greenwich, 
addressed to E. Davis, Esq. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Goschen) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe) seemed 
in their speeches to carry out the dictum 
of an hon. Gentleman who was known in 
that House as Single-speech Hamilton, 
and who said—“ First ascertain your ob- 
ject, and then find out es enle am 
it.” The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had gone on a fishing expedition in 
order to support his Amendment, and 
he could conceive the other right hon. 
Gentleman poring over these Papers as 
they came out piecemeal to find argu- 
ments based on something which had 
been omitted to be done, and might 
have been done. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich had 
told them there was no analogy be- 
tween the present Vote and that taken 
in reference to the Belgian Treaty; and 
the. right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London said the differ- 
ence in the two. Votes was this—that, 
whereas the present Government said 
they would not spend the money, the 
late Government spent the money at 
once. As far as there could be analogy 
between the French and German War 
and the war now ended there was an 
analogy between the two Votes. At 
that time Belgium was under the united 
guarantee of Europe. So was Luxem- 
burg; but the Government of England 
separated itself from the European con- 
cert, and made a Treaty with France and 
Germany to secure Belgium, and leaving 
Luxemburg out in the cold. Both the 
Treaty of 1870 and the despatch of Lord 
Derby in 1876 actually defined what 
were British interests, and the two were, 
mutatis mutandis, the same. Why was 


the Belgium Treaty of 1870 concluded? 
It was justified by-the revelation of the 
Benedetti Treaty. Would the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
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ford (Sir William Harcourt) say that if 
the Benedetti Treaty had been in exist- 
ence, but not published, it would not have 
equally justified this demand of the late 
Government? The hon. and learned 
Member said there was a good deal of 
ambiguousness and reticence on the part 
of the Government; but in these cases 
he ought to know that ambiguousness 
was a virtue and silence a necessity. 
Indeed, there might be grave reasons 
justifying this Vote which the Govern- 
ment could not divulge, and patriotic 
reasons why the House should not de- 
mand further explanations. They all 
knew the tension of the diplomatic 
relations of Germany and France; 
they knew that Austria and Italy had 
both of them great interests involved, 
and it might well be that there was 
another Benedetti Treaty, involving the 
existence of both Holland and Belgium. 
Hon. Members opposite ought, if they 
objected to the Vote, to openly say they 
refused to accede to it, and not to find 
fault upon small, niggling issues, such 
as comparisons of dates and sham pro- 
posals, intended only to embarrass the 
Government at this critical moment of 
our national history. They were bound 
to take steps owing to the mysterious 
conduct of Russia. [‘‘No!”] Was 
there no mystery in the conduct of 
Russia? Was there no mystery about 
the signing of the terms of peace? The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
had said that going into the Conference 
armed was a threat which should not be 
made use of. Might he ask, then, why, 
when Russia entered the last Conference 
with her Army mobilized, the right hon. 
Gentleman went to the meeting at St. 
James’s Hall and advocated the cause of 
Russia and the policy of Mr. Canning— 
a policy which ended in the destruction 
of the Turkish Fleet and the opening of 
the Black Sea to Russia? If they were 
to go to war—and they would not go to 
war unless they were urged to it by the 
war Party below the Gangway opposite 
—they did not mean to go. into it 
unprepared. What they wanted was 
means, not of going to war, but of being 
certain that, if war should be necessary, 
they should be able to lay their hands 
on sufficient funds without coming down 
again to that House to find their efforts 
fettered by the unpatriotic manoeuvres 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
asked if the veracity of the Emperor of 
Russia were doubted? He would ex- 
eg no doubt of the veracity of any 

onest man, whether Emperor or gen- 
tleman; but, although the Emperor 
might not be deficient in veracity, the 
circumstances might be too strong for 
his pledges to be carried out. Lord 
Aberdeen, a statesman remarkable for 
the moderation of his language, in a 
despatch to Lord Heytesbury, written 
immediately after the Peace of Adri- 
anople, said that, although the Czar had 
declared that, so far from desiring the 
overthrow of the Turkish Empire, he 
was anxious for its maintenance, the 
Treaty of Adrianople did not place the 
Porte in the position which might have 
been teachers from those declarations. 
And it might be that the Ozar now 
would not be able to restrain his generals 
and statesmen intheir hour of exultation, 
and conditions might be exacted far be- 
yond the moderation of previous declara- 
tions. In referring to the terms of peace 
he would refer only to those mentioned 
by the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich. The first was— 

‘“ Bulgaria, within the limits of the Bulgarian 
nationality not less than the limits of the Con- 
gress, to be an autonomous Tributary Princi- 
pality, with a national Christian Govern- 
ment,’’ &c. 

That seemed very simple at first sight, 
but what was a ‘national Christian Go- 
vernment?’’ Did it mean that it was 
to belong to the Orthodox Greek Church 
or the United Greek Church? He had 
had personal experience of both, and he 
knew that they hated each other with a 
holy hatred which far exceeded the love 
of woman. Then Roumania was to have 
her independence ; but before the war 
Roumania had everything she could 
desire. She had her own Parliament, 
her own Prince, armies of her own, 
her agents at foreign Courts, and two 
or three years ago Her Majesty’s Mini- 
sters asserted her right to make com- 
mercial treaties on her own behalf and 
independently of her Suzerain. He 
admitted the gallantry of the Rou- 
manians; but they certainly had no 
inducement to go into the war beyond 
a sporting desire to get something out of 
it. With regard to the independence of 
Servia, although some hon. Members 
opposite might think she had behaved 
in a very gallant way, he considered her 
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conduct had been utterly loathsome. 
Then there was the provision that there 
should be an ulterior understanding be- 
tween Russia and the Porte as to the 
Straits. Everybody would admit that 
the geography of the Straits required 
that some restriction should be put upon 
their use, and even the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) had laid down some 
rules for the navigation of the Straits. 
He would not go into that question 
further than to say that it was one for 
the European Powers to settle. He 
observed that, in the telegrams sent to 
the newspapers as to the terms of 
peace, the words with reference to the 
ulterior understanding being between 
Russia and the Porte remained the 
same as they were in the first in- 
stance, though the Russian Government 
had undertaken to alter the terms, and 
it sppenter to him that the questions 
involved required a good deal of elucida- 
tion. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Opposition told them on the first 
night of the Session that the policy of 
the Government had been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. He did not dispute 
that fact, but would ask by whom? It 
had been represented that the Govern- 
ment had encouraged Turkey. But when 
had they done so? The Government 
had held out no hope to Turkey, and 
the only hope held out to her was from 
the language of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, who had 
said that there was a war Party in the 
Cabinet. Though the Government had 
not encouraged Turkey, who had en- 
couraged Russia? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich in 
1876 never breathed a word in that 
House about the Bulgarian atrocities. 
There were debates in that House on 
the subject, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not in his place. During those 
debates the House was informed that 
Mr. Baring had been sent to make 
special inquiries about the facts, and the 
right hon. Member for Bradford had ap- 

roved the language held by Lord Derby, 
a the right hon. Gentleman was not in 
his place; nor did he begin the part of 
agitator until there was a vacancy in 
the representation of Buckinghamshire. 
That, however, was not the first time 
the right hon. Gentleman had acted, 
perhaps not intentionally, but practi- 
cally, as the advocate of. Russia against 
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British interests. He did so as soon as 
he had retired from the Cabinet at 
the time of the Crimean War. 
25th of May, 1855, after Lord Russell’s 
return from the Conference at Vienna, 
the right hon. Gentleman urged us to 
make peace with Russia on her own 
terms, and not to insist on limiting her 
power in the Black Sea or on the taking 
of Sebastopol. The name of Palmer- 
ston had been recently desecrated at an 
orgie at Oxford. The right hon. Gentle- 
man should remember the rebuke he 
received in 1855 from that statesman— 


‘“‘Sir,—I heard the speech of my right hon. 
Friend who spoke last night (Mr. Gladstone) 
with admiration, no doubt, but also with con- 
siderable pain; because it appeared to me, 
taking the whole of his speech, especially the 
concluding part, that his opinions were adverse 
to the war, were adverse to the expedition to the 
Crimea, were adverse to the terms of peace on 
which we proposed to conclude the war; and yet 
my right hon. Friend was a party to all those 
courses; and I regret that any circumstances 
should have occurred since he quitted the 
Government to have so entirely altered his 
opinion.” —[3 Hansard, cxxxviii. 1271.] 


The right hon. Gentleman even panegy- 
rized in that House the Russian soldiery. 
He told the House how 40,000 men vo- 
luntarily overtaxed themselves in a forced 
march, which cost them one fourth of 
their numbers, and he asked what must 
be the spirit of soldiers whose zeal and 
devotion to the Emperor so far outran 
the orders of their commanders? But 
this panegyric was passed while we were 
at war with Russia, whose soldiers had 
been charged with bayoneting our own 
on the battle-field. This was on the 
8rd of August, 1855, when Mr. Layard 
made the following remarks, which 
probably contributed to the strong 
affection existing between the two :— 


‘“‘ But if there was any one thing which would 
make the prospect of peace more remote than 
ever, it was the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University of 
Oxford. Such a speech as the House had just 
heard from him was calculated to destroy almost 
every hope of peace. Although he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) complained that he was unable to find 
various documents of the Russian Chancery in 
the English Press, he might find them printed ina 
paper which. the right hon. Gentleman no doubt 
took in, Ze Nord, published at Brussels, the Rus- 
sian organin Europe. If he and the other right 
hon. Gentleman near him read that paper, they 
might see there what was the effect of their 
speeches—that they were looked upon as the 
advocates of Russia in England. He did not 
wish to impute to them that they wished to play 
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into the hand of the enemy, or that they were 
traitors to their own country, but that such was 
the effect of their speeches could not be doubt- 
Now, could any speech have been made 
more calculated to damage our cause, to render 
peace more difficult, and encourage Russia to 
persevere and to reject every reasonable proposi- 
tion, than the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man thisevening? He (Mr. Fayuat) believed 
that no Russian could have made a speech more 
thoroughly calculated to have that effect, and 
nothing could raise the spirits of the Russian 
soldiers more than the eloquent, if not exagge- 
rated, picture drawn by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of their courage, endurance, and patriot- 
ism.”—[3 Hansard, cxxxix. 1832.] 


The right hon. Gentleman was not con- 
tent with doing all that, for in 1870 
when Russia knew that she had a friend 
at Court, and repudiated the Black Sea 
Treaty, the right hon. Gentleman, before 
the Conference took place, came down 
and told the House— inaccurately as 
he afterwards acknowledged—that the 
British Government had never laid much 
stress upon the Russian power in the 
Black Sea even before Lord Granville 
took his place in the Conference, and 
before the Representative of our Ally— 
France—was able to join the Conference. 
At the St. James’s Hall Conference, 
when Lord Salisbury had scoured Europe . 
in the cause of peace, and when the 
Russian Government had striven to ren- 
der peace impossible by the mobilization 
of her Army both on the European and 
Asiatic frontiers of Turkey, the right 
hon. Gentleman had advocated a return 
to the policy of Canning, which ended in 
the destruction of the Turkish Fleet, the 
opening of the Black Sea to Russia, and 
conquests in Armenia. Nor could we 
forget the pain and humiliation with 
which, last year, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to his favourite topic, 
the Bulgarian atrocities. Then he had 
practically said—‘‘ Though I may harrow 
the House and excite the country by my 
recital of these acts, yet if you on that 
side venture to contrast the atrocities of 
irregular soldiers and undisciplined levies 
with the disciplined, systematic, Go- 
vernmental cruelties practised by the 
Russians on the Poles, then I will rake 
up every isolated act of severity prac- 
tised by a small band of civilians and , 
soldiers in India when aghast and in- 
dignant at the massacre of their fellow- 
countrymen. Nay more, I will ransack 
the grave of Sir James Brooke, and in 
honour of holy Russia cast dirt on 
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the grave of that heroic Englis. he 
Hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House were charged with being anxious 
for British interests only; if for 
‘* British”? was read “Russian,” that 
would represent the loadstone of the 
peer of the right hon. Member for 

reenwich. For that he had been con- 
sistent through inconsistencies ; for that 
he, the late and would-be Leader— aire 
du Palais—of the Liberal Party, main- 
tained the sternest and now the only 
despotism in Europe; for that he, a 
free trader, maintained the strictest sys- 
tem of protection; for that he, the dis- 
establisher of Churches, maintained an 
ecclesiastical system, where Dissenters, 
male and female, were flogged by Cossack 
whips, and driven through half frozen 
rivers into the genial pale of an Eastern 
orthodoxy. But they on that side hada 
right to speak. They also were Repre- 
sentatives of the people, and they would 
inform those whom it might concern, 
thaf neither by audacity of statement, 
nor violence of language, nor by any 
other form of vehement articulation, 
would they be cowed, coerced, intimi- 
dated, or dragooned into a servile ac- 
quiescence or traitorous collusion with 
the dangerous ambitions of Russia. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, in one of the picnic orations, 
in which, during the Recess, he at a 
critical moment thought fit to add to the 
difficulties of the Government, dwelt 
with pleasure on the supposed diver- 
gences in the Government. He did not 
for a moment wish to intrude into the 
secrets of the Cabinet, but he thought he 
might say on behalf of hon. Gentlemen 
around him, that if there were diver- 
gences in the Government, there were 
no divergences in the Conservative 
Party; and if he might venture a word 
of advice to the Government, he would 
say—‘‘ Trust and believe in your ma- 
jority, not on account of its numbers and 
discipline, for that would be an un- 
worthy vaunt; but because it represents 
as clearly, as accurately, and as sharply as 
in 1874.”’ If any demurred at this appre- 
ciation, he was willing to leave it to the 
verdict of time, and to that ordeal which 
on that side they did not fear. But 
he believed the great majority of the 
people and of the House were deter- 
mined in one thing—that, notwithstand- 
ing the outcry of discontented and de- 
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iring factions, notwithstanding the 
Radicalism of the future, notwithstand- 
ing even the exertions of that Birming- 
ham 600, who last year organized in 
honour of the Member for Greenwich so 
gigantic a failure, they would not allow 
the credit and fortunes of the country to 
be staked on reckless Party manoeuvres, 
or sacrificed to the sleepless egotism of 
discharged and shipwrecked politicians. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
invective of the hon. Member for Christ- 
church (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) ap- 
eared a little artificial and exaggerated. 
e thought the hon. Member would 
have done much better if he had endea- 
voured to answer the statements and 
arguments, imitating the judicial calm- 
ness, Brevity, and impartiality of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, and avoiding imputations of 
motives on a statesman whose reputa- 
tion would always be identified with 
English statesmanship. He had come 
down to the House in the belief that the 
inexorable logic of facts had brought 
both sides nearer to an agreement than 
was possible some days or weeks ago. 
It appeared, however, from the recep- 
tion given to the pacific offers of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that they were no 
nearer to a formal agreement than they 
were when this debate began. The 
Secretary for War did not seem to de- 
sire the union of the House so much as 
a great majority. He confessed he did 
not altogether regret the spirit in which 
the offer of the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich had been received; for he 
should have felt very considerable diffi- 
culty in according a Vote of Confidence 
to a Government for which he had ex- 
ressed in the country a feeling of entire 
isapproval. Some misapprehensions 
had been removed by this debate as to 
the existence of a war Party in the 
House, and even, perhaps, in the Cabinet. 
He rejoiced to receive the assurance of 
everyone on the other side that they 
were still in favour of the strictest neu- 
trality and absolutely opposed to war ; 
but when he found the Home Secretary 
stigmatizing their misapprehensions in 
strong language he could not help think- 
ing some injustice was done, and that 
those misapprehensions were more rea- 
sonable and natural than he seemed to 
suppose. The Secretary for War had in 
strong language reprobated the right 
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hon. Member for Greenwich because he 
had told the country the proceedings of 
the Government tended to war; but if 
there were misapprehensions abroad, 
they appeared to have been shared by 
Members of the Government itself, for 
Lord Carnarvon had distinctly stated 
with reference to a certain proceeding 
taken by the Cabinet that it seemed to 
be a step in the direction of war. The 
Home Secre said these misappre- 
hensions were due to a “ lying spirit”’ 
in the country—surely a very uncharit- 
able expression—but did the existence 
of such a spirit account for the existence 
of these misapprehensions in his own 
Cabinet, over whose deliberations, they 
knew, the spirit of truth always pre- 
sided? The Government still pressed 
for this Vote. It appeared now less 
probable than ever that it would be 
spent. He quite understood that it 
was not what was called a general Vote 
of Confidence—he supposed it was only 
a Vote of conditional confidence in re- 
turn for conditional neutrality. But he 
contended even if limited in that way, it 
could not be claimed from them as an 
act of patriotism if they had reason to 
disapprove the policy the Government 
were likely to pursue. Now that there 
had come a collapse of Ottoman Power, 
the Government had to substitute for 
their past policy as to Turkey another 
olicy—namely, that of obtaining for 

urkey the most favourable conditions 
of peace, and that policy was just as 
unpalatable to the Liberals as the pre- 
vious policy of the Government. He did 
not believe it possible to obtain terms 
favourable to‘ Turkey which would not 
be unfavourable to the Christian popu- 
lation. A peace which would still leave 
portions of the Christian population of 
Turkey subject to Turkish misrule, would 
be only a hollow truce, to be followed in 
time by another insurrection, which 
would be followed by intervention by a 
great Power with all its consequent risk 
and danger. He did not suppose Her 
Majesty’s Government had been blind to 
these facts, but it appeared they had 
been unable to reconcile their desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte with their deep- 
seated distrust of Russia. This country 


was entitled to be watchful of her inte- 
rests, but he did not think she was en- 
titled to put the worst possible interpre- 
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tation on the acts of Russia, of which 
she had not received a full explanation. 
That course did not tend to a peaceful 
solution of the question. Throughout 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Home Secretary, and other 
Members of the Government, there ran 
one continual innuendo against the good 
faith of Russia. If they wanted to make 
aman a thief, the best way was to be 
continually suspecting his honesty. He 
thought there was great force in the in- 
quiry the other night of the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) 
when he asked—‘‘ Why did you ask for: 
these assurances from Russia if you were 
absolutely determined not to believe any 
assurance she made?” There was ab- 
solute danger in that course. The Go- 
vernment had put on the conduct of the 
Russian Government and on the words 
of her diplomatists and the action of her 
Emperor the most offensive possible con- 
struction, and the result was great indig- 
nation on the part of the Russian people 
against this country. Could they be sur- 
prised thatsuch conduct was resented bya 
people who, whatever might be thought of 
their rulers, had all the pride, as well as 
the tenacity and courage of a great North- 
ern race ? He had some letters from Mos- 
cow, in which it was said the very name 
of ‘‘ Englishman ” was loathed. Surely, 
hon. Gentlemen did not think that was 
desirable? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary stated that the Em- 
peror of Russia had said he would not 
occupy Constantinople except for strategic 
reasons ; but, having looked. through the 
Blue Books, he had been unable to find 
that the Emperor had used the words 
attributed to him. The Russians had 
stated from the first that a permanent 
occupation of Constantinople was outside 
their views, but the question of a tem- 
porary occupation was reserved. Our 
Government understood that position of 
Russia from the commencement, and 
allowed seven months to pass without 
objecting. Subsequently when the Rus- 
sian Government stated that they would 
not proceed towards Gallipoli unless the 
Turkish troops concentrated there, Lord 
Derby wrote to the effect that he was 
glad to receive that assurance. If, there- 
fore, there had been any want of frank- 
ness, it had not been on the part of the 
Russian Government. He was not 
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ashamed to admit that in his opinion 
British interests in the East of Europe 
included not merely the good govern- 
ment and the welfare of the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey, but included the 
idea of more cordial and friendly rela- 
tions between the two great countries of 
Russia and England. If this Eastern 
Question were once satisfactorily settled, 
he did not see any reason why England 
and Russia should be alienated from one 
another. So far as our interests in the 
Indian Empire were concerned, the 
responsibility we had in reference to 
India might be glorious, but it could not 
be profitable. ft was not a responsi- 
bility that any other nation need covet. 
We might yet, he thought, look for co- 
operation from Russia instead of jealousy 
in carrying on a work which was the 
most onerous and responsible any nation 
ever undertook. The true interest of 
this country was to see that the States 
which took the place of the Turkish 
Empire should be as strong and inde- 
pendent as possible. The Duke of 
Wellington, writing in October, 1829, 
said— 

‘There is no doubt it would have been more 
fortunate and better for the world, if the Treaty 
of Peace had not been signed, and if the Turkish 
Empire had been dissolved. The natural course 
would have been for the Great Powers of Europe, 
in discussing the disposition to be made of the 
wreck of the Turkish Monarchy, to have in- 
cluded those important parts of it that the Em- 
peror of Russia has taken to himself. It is 
difficult now to have such a discussion.” 


He held there could now be nothing un- 
patriotic in holding the views held by 
the Duke of Wellington in 1829. He 
hoped that in the Conference which was 
shortly to take place the interests of 
Greece would be considered. On this 
point he went further than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich ; for he was anxious that the inte- 
rests of the Kingdom of Greece should 
be considered, as well as the interests of 
the Grecian Provinces. He believed 
that the extension of the Grecian Em- 
pire would lead to the establishment of 
an independent State, or, at any rate, to 
a nucleus of resistance against Russia or 
any Power bent upon a policy of aggres- 
sion and oppression. He wished he 
could have seen some chance of the Mo- 
tion being withdrawn; for then they 
might have proceeded, with some hope 
of general agreement, to an satiny 
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was now past. The House was asked to 
vote money which was to be borrowed 
but not spent, in order to defend inte- 
rests which were not to be attacked. 
Such a Vote could do no good; it might 
possibly do a deal of harm. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Chamberlain) had spoken of the tempo- 
rary occupation of Constantinople as if 
it were not objectionable, and had quoted 
an opinion of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton bearing on that subject. Now, if 
it were not presumptuous in him (Mr. 
Chaplin) to differ from so great an 
authority, he would say it was his firm 
conviction that the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by Russia, even if it were 
limited to a short time, would be not only 
a daring infringement of the conditions 
of our neutrality, but a menace and 
a blow to this country; and nowhere 
would it be more fatal to our interests 
and to our moral influence, than when 
the story was told in every town and 
every village, every mosque and every 
bazaar, throughout our vast dominions 
in India. Turning to the Vote before 
the House, he would take them back for 
a moment to the last Session. On the 
last occasion when he addressed them 
on that question last Session, the policy 
of England in relation to the present 
war had been fully stated by a Member 
of the Government sitting in that House. 
That policy, they were told, was a policy 
of conditional neutrality, and the condi- 
tions on which their neutrality would be 
observed, they were informed, had been 
declared by Her Majesty’s Government, 
without losing a moment, on the out- 
break of the war. Well, in common 
with the majority of that House, and 
also, as he believed, with the majority 
of the people of England, he was able 
heartily to endorse the policy then an- 
nounced, because the duty of this coun- 
try in that crisis seemed to him to be 
perfectly clear. That duty he held then, 
and held still, was that they should 
maintain a strict and even a severe neu- 
trality between the two belligerents as 
long as the rights and the interests of 
this country would permit it ; butif ever 
those rights and interests should be me- 
naced or assailed, with all our force we 
should uphold them, and that Russia 
must not be allowed to set foot in Con- 
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stantinople and to become mistress in 
that part of the world as long as Eng- 
land had the means of preventing it. 
He had at the same time expressed his 
earnest hope that they would shortly 
receive the assurance of Her Majesty’s 
Government that while the attitude of 
this country would be one of strict neu- 
trality, our position would also be one 
of armed and complete preparation for 
any eventualities which might arise. 
Last Session reached its close, and, as 
far as they were aware, no further action 
was taken by the Government, and from 
that time to this a vast number of people 
throughout the country, of whom he was 
one, had been watching the conduct of 
the Government on that point with the 
utmost anxiety. He could state that it 
had been with no small sense of relief 
that they had heard that the Govern- 
ment had at last resolved on taking 
those measures of precaution which, so 
far from being unnecessary and uncalled 
for, as hon. Members opposite seemed 
to think, had, in the opinion of those on 
his side of the House, if anything, 
rather been delayed toolong. They had 
learnt that day that an armistice had at 
length been concluded, and, as the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had very properly stated, that a 
great change had occurred in the situa- 
tion since the Amendment had been 
moved. He (Mr. Chaplin) would admit 
that there might be a change under 
some circumstances; but he was not 
prepared to admit that that change ne- 
cessarily followed from anything they 
knew at present. They did not yet 
know what the terms of the armistice 
were. They had a right, therefore, to 
conclude that one of two things had hap- 
pened—namely, that those terms either 
respected or infringed the conditions of 
our neutrality. If they respected those 
conditions, it was all very well and 
good, so far as those conditions alone 
were concerned ; yet he could not admit 
even then that the immediate necessity 
for this Vote had passed away. Sup- 
posing that among the terms of the ar- 
mistice there had been an entry or oc- 
cupation of Constantinople by the 


armies of Russia, he asked what the 
position of this country would then 
have to be? In those circumstances 
were we to abandon or to maintain our 
conditions? The Government had over 
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and over again stated to the House— 
and they repeated it only last Thursday 
—that they were determined to adhere 
strictly to those conditions. What 
would hon. Gentlemen opposite say if 
the terms of the armistice in any degree 
infringed those conditions? He was 
surprised that the right hon. Member 
for Bradford—who spoke before the ar- 
mistice had been concluded—had said 
so little on that point, on which he was 
bound to have expressed his opinion 
fully and frankly. The conditions which 
the Government had laid down for our 
neutrality were either right or wrong 
from the beginning. If he had thought 
they were wrong, the noble Lord oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Hartington) would 
doubtless have opposed them. But no- 
thing of the kind occurred; and the 
first objection he had heard taken to 
them came that night from the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich, who had 
objected to conditions ensuring the per- 
fect safety of Egypt and the Suez Canal. 
Would that right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, have taken no steps, had he 
been Prime Minister, to secure our high- 
way to India by the Suez Canal? The 
right hon. Gentleman was bound to give 
to the House a full explanation on the 
subject. He had stated that he thought 
Russia ought not to have been tied down 
to exclude Egypt from the scene of war, 
and, of course, the Suez Canal. [Mr. 
GuapstonE: I never said a word about 
the Suez Canal.] Perhaps not; but he 
(Mr. Chaplin) had understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to have mentioned 
Egypt, of which the Suez Canal was a 
part. If it was not, why, then, he did 
not know where it was. Now he wanted 
the House really to consider the posi- 
tion. That cruel and aggressive war, 
which had produced in its results so 
much misery and destruction, not only 
to the combatants themselves, but to 
thousands upon thousands of: poor, help- 
less, suffering creatures, who had been 
driven from their homes and deprived of 
the means of supporting themselves, 
and who were dying by hundreds daily, 
if they were to believe the news from 
Constantinople—and, as a member of 
the committee which had been endea- 
vouring to relieve that mass of want 
and wretchedness, he could state that 
the accounts which daily reached them 
were too harrowing to relate—that cruel 
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and aggressive war, he said, had pro- 
gressed with varying fortune, until now, 
when Russia was absolute mistress of 
the situation. There had been nothing 
for some time past to prevent her from 
obtaining, either by the dictation of her 
own terms of peace, or by some secret 
yom mere with Turkey, which was 
entirely played out, any position what- 
ever, either in a military or political 
point of view, which might appear to 
be most desirable for herself, and which 
might give her the command of the 
Turkish capital and the control of the 
Straits of the Dardanelles. He did not 
suppose there were many persons in this 
country who held the opinion that the 
possession of Constantinople by Russia 
would not be a grave menace to Eng- 
land. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just addressed the House spoke of the 
miserable jealousy of Russia which 
existed in this country. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) did not wish to say anything 
to encourage, nor need, he believed, do 
so, any feeling of that kind. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, in speaking as he 
did, seemed altogether to ignore one 
view of the case. He did not positively 
charge Russia with having now any de- 
sign upon Constantinople or the Straits ; 
but then there were possible and very 
probable contingencies indeed which in 
the existing state of affairs ought not to 
be left out of sight. The present Vote 
had been defended, and could easily be 
defended, on the ground of the confi- 
dence which its passing would show was 
felt in the Government by the country ; 
and there was, he contended, some rea- 
son why the Government should desire 
to have some “outward and visible 
sign” of that confidence, notwithstand- 
ing the amusing comments which had 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Goschen) on the use of those words 
by the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The House must not 
lose sight of the proceedings which had 
occurred throughout the country during 
the last six months. In referring to 
them, he (Mr. Chaplin) desired to guard 
himself against saying anything unduly 
offensive to any hon. Member of the House, 
but he could not altogether refrain from 
making some personal references. One 
man—and that a man who by his past 
career had justly earned a great position 
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in this country—one who had himself 
filled the highest offices in the State, and 
who had commanded the following of a 
large and powerful Party—a man who 
was at one time, he believed, adored by 
many and feared by some, but respected 
and esteemed by all—had, without a 
word of warning, cast all past traditions 
of statesmanship, as hitherto received in 
England, to the winds. Once a great 
es i influential statesman, he was now a 
restless wanderer. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He 
did not wish to speak with disrespect ; 
but that statesman had spent his time 
for the last 18 months in traversing the 
country, as he had stated at Oxford a 
few days ago, for the purpose of keeping 
up a public agitation with respect to 
the Eastern Question which he hoped 
would override the opinions of the 
British House of Commons. Dealing 
with the warm and impulsive nature of 
the English people, shocked as they had 
been by stories of atrocities—too hor- 
rible, he (Mr. Chaplin) admitted, in any 
case, but in this case generally one- 
sided—the right hon. Gentleman did suc- 
ceed in creating a sensation, which was 
felt, he believed, more on the Continent 
than at any time in England ; for no man 
could doubt that the European nations 
were at one period entirely misled as to 
the state of feeling in this country upon 
the question. It could not be other- 
wise, for, however much they might 
laugh at ‘those funny English,” as 
they called them, no foreign statesman 
of distinction could have believed it pos- 
sible that the right hon. Gentleman 
could have pursued the course he fol- 
lowed unless he had the overwhelming 
feeling of the country to support him. 
Well, he did not wonder, so far as the 
right hon. Gentleman was concerned, 
that he objected to the Vote; for it 
would not be regarded out of England 
so much as a Vote of Confidence in the 
Government asa direct Vote of Want of 
Confidence in the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. The country would decide 
that evening, or, perhaps, to-morrow, 
by the voice of the Imperial Parliament, 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Prime Minister ; and when that deci- 
sion was taken, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would, he thought, at last be con- 
vinced that the real feeling of the coun- 
try was not on his side. He was curious, 
indeed, to know whether the right hon. 
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Gentleman ever could have believed 
he had the country at his back, and 
wondered whether he had any qualms 
of conscience on the point. A year ago 
he gave it as the excuse for his extraor- 
dinary proceedings, and in his speech 
that night he had again raised the 
question. Speaking at St. James’s 
Hall, the right hon. Gentleman said— 


“Unless we have a great justification for this 
meeting we all, in our several capacities, deserve 
to be censured, and no censure can be too se- 
vere for me.” 


And he went on then to give his justifi- 
cation, and said— 


“We think the power and reputation of Eng- 
land with respect to this enormous question 
have been employed for a purpose and to an 
effect directly at variance with the convictions of 
the country.” 


It might be perfectly possible that the 
right hon. Gentleman was entirely right, 
and that all those hon. Members who 
sat on the Ministerial side of the House 
were entirely wrong; but, if so, what 
was to be said of those great spontaneous 
outbursts of feeling in all parts of the 
country—at Manchester, Sheffield, and 
in the City of London, presided over by 
the Lord Mayor—in support of the 
policy of the Prime Minister and the 
Government? For himself, he did not 
like to look at it; but if hon. Members 
looked for a moment at the reverse side 
of the picture, and if to be burnt in 
effigy at Manchester—the likeness being 
said to be extraordinary—and to have 
bills with regard to one posted all over 
the City at almost every turn was not to 
be taken as a sign of feeling on the 
part of the people, why, he had nothing 
more to say on the subject. He must 
leave the right hon. Gentleman to enjoy 
whatever consolation he was able to 
derive from the kind of support he had 
lately been receiving, and it was with no 
sense of triumph, but with genuine 
sorrow and regret, he found himself 
obliged to say that out of his own mouth 
the right hon. Gentleman stood convicted, 
and that upon his own showing no cen- 
sure could be too severe for him. There 
was yet another ground, he thought, on 
which the Vote could be detended, 
though it might be considered ridiculous 
by some hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. They laughed when 
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it was stated that the Vote was de- 
manded in order to strengthen the hands 
of the Government when they went into 
the Conference. But he should ask 
them to consider for a moment what 
sort of position England would occupy 
when she went into the Conference if, 
unlike Prussia, Austria, France, and all 
the rest of the Powers, who were armed 
to the teeth, she chose to enter into the 
Conference weak and unarmed? We had 
not more than 120,000 men, while Russia 
had 1,000,000, and would be mistress of 
the situation at Constantinople and that 
part of the world. Now, he would ask 
in all seriousness—and he could assure 
the House that he was giving expression 
to his deep and sincere convictions— 
were we to sit with our arms folded when 
that was the probable state of things 
which would confront us at the Confer- 
ence? Was that the policy which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite recommended to the 
country? Ifso, the sooner their opinions 
went forth to the country the better. 
Then it might be said, as had been again 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich that evening, 
that so late as the 21st of December 
Turkey was seriously under the impres- 
sion that England would at length come 
to her aid. Now, all he could say was, 
that if all the speeches which had been 
made, and all the despatches which had 
been written, were not sufficient to tell 
Turkey that the Government never in- 
tended to go to war, and were not suffi- 
cient to undeceive her, nothing that we 
could do would have that effect. And 
now, what was the most prominent fact 
in the situation? Why, that Turkey 
was destroyed—that she had ceased to 
exist, and that it was no longer a ques- 
tion between Russia and Turkey, but 
between Russia and Europe, and, fore- 
most among the nations of Europe, 
between Russia and England. The 
position of things at the present moment 
was not unlike what it was before the 
Crimean War. Writing on the 6th of 
May, 1856, one of the men still living 
who were responsible for that war 
pointed out the future danger of an 
‘encroachment upon and absorption of 
Turkey by Russia,” adding that ‘‘ such 
a danger to the peace, liberty, and 
privileges of all Europe we were bound 
to resist by every means in our power.” 
Now, if that danger was great in May, 
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1856, he asked the House if it was less 
in February, 1878? The question they 
were considering, in fact, was whether 
the liberties and independence of Europe 
were to be placed at the mercy of one 
great, cruel, and despotic Power, which 
was to bestride the Continent of Europe 
from the Aigean Sea to the Baltic? 
Theze were some people who could not 
be ‘convinced; there were others who 
would not be convinced ; and there were 
others, again, who could not afford to be 
convinced, because if they were, it would 
amount to their own complete self- 
condemnation ; and in this last category, 
he feared, he must include the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich. 
At Oxford the right hon. Gentleman, he 
observed, had made a speech containin 

a most vehement attack upon ra | 
Beaconsfield and the Tory Government. 
He could not compliment the right hon. 
Gentleman upon that part of his speech 
which referred to Lord Beaconsfield. It 
was certainly a very safe, but not, he 
thought, a very chivalrous proceeding ; 
and he could not believe it would have 
been so readily undertaken if Lord 
Beaconsfield had still been Mr. Disraeli. 
At the same time, he doubted very much 
whether even Lord Beaconsfield himself 
could have administered a severer casti- 
gation than had been heard from his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Hardy) that 
afternoon. He could sympathize entirely 
with theright hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich in the unbounded 
astonishment which he expressed at 
Oxford at the discipline of the Tory 
Party and the want of discipline among 
his own Friends; but the reason of the 
difference was not far to seek. The Tory 
Party were united because they had had 
for many years, and still had, the great 
good fortune to have for their Leader 
one upon whose sagacity and judgment, 
upon whose genius and resources, upon 
whose knowledge of his countrymen, and 
upon whose courage and determination, 
an experience of 40 years taught them 
they could implicitly rely. They knew 
that he was not dismayed by a factious 
and unscrupulous Opposition in a mo- 
ment which might be fraught with great 
national danger; they knew that he was 
not misled by a false and artificial agita- 
tion—how false and artificial was proved 
every day by the outburst of spontaneous 
feeling which occurred in every part of 
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England. They knew he was not misled 
by any agitation, even though it was 
headed by his bitterest foe. Lord Bea- 
consfield’s Party recognized the diffi- 
culty with which he was surrounded 
now. He had their perfect sympathy 
in the responsibility which rested upon 
him—a responsibility which, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich himself would perhaps admit, was 
sufficiently grave at any time; but which 
had been aggravated a thousand-fold by 
the conduct, not of all, not even of many, 
but of some of his opponents. That 
conduct on the part of their opponents 
only added to the determination of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Followers to support and 
rally round their Chief upon the Eastern 
Question. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He quite un- 
derstood that on the opposite side those 
feelings were not very well understood, 
and he could assure them that it was in 
this community of feeling and recipro- 
cating sympathy that the secret which 
the right hon. Gentleman had never yet 
been able to discover was really to be 
found—namely, the true power of a 
Leader and the constant devotion and 
fidelity of a Party. The Liberals were 
said to be weak, disorganized, and dis- 
united at the present moment, He 
thought he could tell them why. It 
was because within the last 12 or 15 
years they had followed one who, with 
a powerful majority at his back, had 
twice succeeded in destroying and scat- 
tering the Party to the winds. Even 
new, when the right hon. Gentleman 
had very properly withdrawn from the 

osition in which he was—well, a little 
ne successful than Lord Beaconsfield— 
anything like a real organization was 
rendered impossible, because the Liberal 
Party were liable at any moment to the 
spasmodic assistance of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which upset all calculations, 
and would be intolerable to anyone less 
long-suffering than the noble Lord who 
had succeeded him. This was a perfectly 
fair and simple explanation of the fact 
which at Oxford so much perplexed the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There was, however, something much 
more serious to consider to-night than 
the mere disagreement of Parties. What 
was the duty of England at the present 
moment? was the question which hon. 
Members must answer to themselves and 
to the country. They had been told that 
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a Conference must shortly be assembled 
to settle various European questions 
which had arisen out of the present war, 
and among them there were two of vital 
importance tothiscountry—namely, those 
relating to the future of Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles. He sincerely trusted 
that the conditions of our neutrality 
would be strictly adhered to and respected 
by Russia; but if, unhappily, Russia, in 
the exultation of her victories, should 
treat them with disdain, or by any means 
before the assembling of the Conference 
should endeavour to become mistress of 
the situation in that part of the world, 
the duty of this country would be to 
show that she was willing, as un- 
doubtedly she was able, with Allies, if 
possible, but without them if might be, 
to keep those questions open for deci- 
sion by that European Conference, and 
when once that Conference had decided, 
to accept, within certain conditions, and 
to abide by that decision. As to what 
those limits were or ought to be, he 
would not venture to express an opinion, 
because they could only be settled by 
the most experienced statesmen of Eng- 
land and Europe. If, however, he was 
asked what he believed to be the duty of 
the House of Commons at this moment, 
he would state his opinion. He believed 
it might yet be the proud destiny of 
England to restore the blessings of 
lasting peace to an outraged and horror- 
stricken world, to enforce, it might be, 
moderation on the victor ; to give conso- 
lation to the nation which in grief and 
sorrow was now overcome; and to re- 
move at once and for ever the yoke of 
suffering from those who for centuries 
had undoubtedly been most cruelly op- 
pressed. All this, and more than this, 
might yet be the destiny of England, if 
England were united and strong, and 
spoke with the strength of a united 
people. But, if we were divided in our 
councils, if, by disunion, we showed that 
we were weak, he dreaded that that 
might happen which happened once be- 
fore, when England was divided. Into 
war we might be driven now by Russia, 
precisely as we drifted then. It was, 
therefore, the duty of the House of Com- 
mons to be united in their vote upon this 
question, and he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Forster) 
to re-consider his decision. He believed 
that all hon. Members cherished a most 
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fervent hope that peace would be per- 
manently restored ; and, when the object 
of all was the same, surely the minority 
might bow to the majority, as to how 
that common object could most success- 
fully be accomplished. He besought 
hon. Members opposite not to be led to 
a decision which he believed they would 
before long repent, and which might do 
much to hinder and defeat the ultimate 
object they desired to attain. He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford, in the most 
solemn manner of which he was capable, 
not to press his Motion to a division. If 
this appeal were responded to, the fear 
he (Mr. Chaplin) had at present would 
leave him, and, in its place, would come 
a high and ardent hope that the Govern- 
ment—not the Whig Government, not 
the Tory Government, but the Govern- 
ment of England and the Queen would 
be able so manfully to grapple with 
their task that the good work would 
prosper in their hands, because they 
would be striving, in the highest and 
holiest cause, which must ever be the 
cause of England—namely, the attain- 
ment of a peace which should secure the 
liberties of nations, the independence of 
Europe, and the happiness of millions 
upon millions of mankind. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I must decline to 
follow the last speaker (Mr. Chaplin), 
either in vituperation of my opponents 
or in eulogy of my Leader. That part of 
the hon. ey gpeeng i speech was of a 
kind of which we have had some spe- 
cimens before, and of which I think we 
have now had enough. But I must 
express my surprise that after the former 
wrestle between the hon. Gentleman and 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich, and after the severe throw 
which the hon. Gentleman then got, he 
should have ventured, even after my 
right hon. Friend’s speech, to renew the 
attack this evening. I was also sur- 
prised at the two , ls of State 
indulging in personalities towards my 
right hon. Friend. There is an old 
saying that if you have a bad defence, 
the best way is to abuse plaintiff’s attor- 
ney. The Parliamentary version ap- 
pears to be that if you cannot meet an 
opponent’s arguments here, your best 
plan is to attack what he says elsewhere ; 
and so the speech at Oxford and my 
right hon. Friend’s magazine articles 
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formed the staple of these two speeches. 
But the Home Secretary went still fur- 
ther. What were his words the other 
night ? 


‘He further said that we have spoken with 
two voices, and that we poured forth from the 
same fountain sweet waters and bitter waters. I 
grant at once that in our despatches there is 
bitter enough water for the Turkish Govern- 
ment. But I defy you to find one drop of 
sweet. Well, then, to proceed further, I ask, 
have we ever on the other hand deceived Rus- 
i dae 
ceived the country? We told the country in 
the Queen’s Most Gracious Speech that so long 
as the conditions of our neutrality were not vio- 
lated, so long would that neutrality be adhered 
to. But, on the other hand, I say in the speeches 
which have been made throughout the country 
there has been a ‘lying spirit’ abroad, and in the 
Resolution before the House there is an evil 
spirit lurking, although at first sight somewhat 

ifficult to discover.” 


Who can doubt that the right hon. 
Gentleman in that language referred to 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich? A ‘lying spirit,” indeed! 
Such incautious language as this ought 
not to have come from a Colleague of 
those Ministers who, before Lord Car- 
narvon told the whole story in ‘‘ another 
place,” denied that there were any dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet. I pass on to 
the Secretary of State for War. The 
right hon. Gentleman made a charge 
against my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, that he had been for 
half his life a Member of the Tory 
Party and of the Carlton Olub. I have 
always understood that what takes place 
within the walls of our Clubs is not re- 
peated outside, least of all in this House. 
If we are to retaliate, I should be 
tempted to allude to a Member sitting 
opposite who has spoken in this debate, 
and belongs to the same Whig Club as 
myself. But I trust we shall drop this 
unworthy line of argument. But the 
Secretary of State could find nothing to 
approve in what was proposed either 
outside or inside this House. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
concluded one of the most temperate 
and moderate speeches I ever heard 
with a proposal for a truce, based on a 
Vote of Confidence. This was not to 
the taste of the Secretary of State, who 
characteristically posed as a Minister of 
War denouncing an armistice. But this 
is not all. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
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whom I am a to congratulate on his 


well-deserved promotion, and the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
the other night referred to certain meet- 
ings and spoke with praise and satisfac- 
tion of the resolutions which had been 
passed at them. I have only heard of 
two of those meetings, to which this 

raise could apply. The first was at 

heffield, and there possibly they misun- 
derstood, as many have misunderstood, 
the policy of the Government. The 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is 
more neutrality, but the good people of 
Sheffield supposed that it was a policy 
of more armour-plates. Then came the 
meeting in London. I am not aware 
whether hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
are acquainted with the circumstances 
of that meeting; but whether or not, 
I will state them. It was called for 
Thursday last, at 3 o’clock, at the Can- 
non Street Hotel, to protest against the 
Vote of £6,000,000. The invitation was 
by ticket, and of course only intended 
for those who desired to protest against 
the Vote. Now, what was done? Cer- 
tain Gentlemen, whose names are well 
known in connection with the Tory 
Party in the metropolis, circulated that 
morning through the Post Office several 
thousand copies of a card which I hold 
in my hand. The card was as follows :— 

‘Vote of confidence. Supporters of the fo- 
reign policy of the Government who are desir- 
ous of supporting the honour and interests of 
this country at the present crisis are :nvited to 
attend the meeting at the City Termiaus Hotel 
to-day not later than 2 o’clock.”’ 


The room had been engaged for 3 
o’clock, but these people came at 2, 
and found that the persons by whom 
the room had been engaged had not 
arrived. They invaded the house, dis- 
persed two meetings, one consisting of 
ladies who were hustled out of the room, 
broke the chairs and tables, and, hav- 
ing succeeded in wrecking a part of the 
hotel, walked off to the Guildhall, and 
there passed the resolution to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which had been re- 
ferred to. Now, is that the way in 
which public meetings are to be con- 
ducted henceforth? What if a meeting 
to support the Government were broken 
up by a party of Liberals from the 
country getting early possession, wreck- 
ing the furniture, and smashing the win- 
dows? The hon. Member for the West 
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Riding (Mr. 0. Beckett-Denison) was the 
other day most anxious that there should 
be no adjournment of the Motion of 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given Notice, on the ground that 
two days delay would afford time for 
noisy public meetings to be got up 
throughout the country; but I presume 
that the hon. Member has nothing but 
congratulations to offer to Her Majesty’s 
Government now on the success of the 
great public meeting at the Guildhall. 
I turn, however, from these violent 
speeches and proceedings to the proposal 
before us. Nothing is more remarkable 
in connection with this Eastern Question 
than the extent to which history repeats 
itself. When Mr. Pitt was at the height 
of his power, after some years of war 
between the Empress Catherine and the 
Porte, that right hon. Gentleman, fear- 
ing that the arms of Russia would suc- 
ceed more than had been expected, and it 
being supposed that the object of Russia 
was to get possession of Constantinople, 
proposed to the House to take measures 
to meet the emergency. Ocksakow and 
subsequently Ismaila had been captured 
by the Turks. I will read the words of 
the Message of the 25th March, 1791— 


‘¢ His Majesty’s endeavours to effect a pacifi- 

cation between Russia and the Porte having 
hitherto been unsuccessful, and the consequences 
which may arise from the further progress of 
the war being highly important to the interests 
of His Majesty and his allies, and to those of 
Europe in general, His Majesty judges it re- 
quisite, ‘in order to add weight to his repre- 
sentations,’ to make some further augmentation 
of his naval force, and His Majesty relies on the 
zeal and affection of the House of Commons that 
they will be ready to make good such additional 
expenses as may be incurred by these preparations 
for the purpose of supporting the interests of 
His Majesty’s Kingdoms.” 
Upon that Message from the Crown 
there arose a series of debates, five in 
number, which are among the most 
important to be found in our Parlia- 
mentary history. Every movement on 
the part of the Opposition, however, 
was defeated by a large majority, gene- 
rally of two to one, and what is known 
in history as the Russian armament took 
place. But, what was the result? Let 
me quote the impartial historian— 

“But Pitt seems hardly to have acted with 
his usual prudence. A military menace to a 


great Power like Russia in the full career of 
conquest and with vast resources, was likely to 
irritate, but certain not to deter. A war under- 
taken without alliances, except the doubtful one 
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of Prussia, for an object which concerned all 
Europe, would have been at the best but an ill- 
omened enterprise. The Russian armament was, 
in fact, a mistake.” 


Mr. Pitt himself in the following Session 
came down to Parliament and stated 
that the armament against Russia had 
failed in a great degree, and that we 
had not obtained what we had intended 
to obtain ; and the result was that Russia 
obtained all she wanted, including even 
Ocksakow, which had been the great 
object of Mr. Pitt’s efforts. I might 
refer to other remarkable resemblances 
between 1791 and the present time—such 
as the resignation of one Minister and 
the contemplated resignation of another, 
the charge against Mr. Fox that he was 
the enemy of his country and the friend 
of Russia, and so forth. My object, 
however, is to point to the great distinc- 
tion between the form of Mr. Pitt’s pro- 
posals and that now adopted. What was 
the Vote that Mr. Pitt proposed on that 
occasion? In the previous year, 1790, 
when there had been a dispute with 
Spain in consequence of the seizure at 
Nootka Sound of vessels belonging to 
this country, a Vote of Oredit of 
£1,000,000 was asked for by the Go- 
vernment in order to fit out an imme- 
diate expedition. Spain was compelled 
to give way. But on this occasion, in 
1791, Mr. Pitt pursued a very different 
course. He declined to ask for a Vote 
of money, stating that it was right and 
proper to ask for such a Vote when we 
intended going to war, but that the 
Government had no right to ask for a 
Vote of money, but only for one of Con- 
fidence, when they were strengthening 
the Army and Navy with a view to ne- 
gotiations. Mr. Pitt said that the House 
was not called upon to give its assent 
to any Supplies either for construct- 
ing armaments or carrying on a war. 
All they had to do was to wait until the 
Supply was asked, and then, if they 
thought it proper or necessary so to do, 
they might refuse it. These were not the 
words of a Minister with a mere casual 
majority at his back. Mr. Pitt had a ma- 
jority of over 100 in the House, but he 
was not prepared to depart from the well- 
ascertained rule and practice of Parlia- 
ment in relation to this particular sub- 
The same thing had occurred in 
1718; indeed, Mr. Pitt referred to it. On 
that occasion the Quadruple Alliance 
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against Spain under Cardinal Alberoni 
was formed by this country ; but though 
the King’s Manage spoke of increased 
armaments to compel Spain to join the 
Alliance, yet’ as no declaration of war 
was contemplated, no money was asked 
for, and the House was advised simply 
to adopt an Address to the Crown in 
harmony with the Message. Many other 
precedents may be quoted in support of 
my contention that the Government now 
propose to take an unconstitutional 
course. In 1831, after the liberation of 
Belgium, the King'of Holland denounced 
the armistice, and there was great fear 
of a general war with England and 
France on the one side and the three 
- Northern Powers on the other. Eng- 
land and France, however, intervened 
without any formal declaration of war ; 
Antwerp was taken, and Holland yielded. 
On that occasion did the Government 
come down and ask for a Vote of Oredit ? 
No, they distinctly declined to do so, 
being satisfied with the confidence of 
Parliament, and the additional supplies 
were afterwards voted. The case of 
1840-41 was still more in point. The dis- 
pute between Turkey and Egypt, and the 
alliance between Engiand and the three 
Northern Powers in favour of Turkey, 
all but brought us into war with France. 
It was averted by Lord Palmerston’s 
courageous action ; but in that instance 
did the Government of 1840 come down 
to the House and ask for a Vote of Credit? 
No, they followed the precedents of 1718, 
1791, and 1881, and no Vote of money 
was asked for. The matter was fully 
debated in Parliament at the end of the 
financial year in 1841, and the additional 
Estimates were brought forward in the 
usual way. Lord John Russell, Sir 
Robert Peel, and, indeed, all the lead- 
ing statesmen on both sides agreed that 
this was the right course—Lord John 
‘Russell pointing out that if the Govern- 
ment had asked for a Vote of Credit 
there would have been danger of in- 
creasing the exasperation which then 
existed in France. It was, however, 
urged by Colonel Sibthorp and Mr. 
Hume that the Government ought in 
the first instance to have done as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had done 
now—asked for a Vote of Credit, in- 
stead of going through the negotiations 
without one and coming for money after- 
wards. A division took place, and 
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the Government were supported by 
the whole strength of the Opposition, 
except a'few Members below the Gang- 
way on both sides. I find that 8 
Members voted in the minority, Mr. 
Hume and Oolonel Sibthorp being the 
tellers, and the only Member of the 
minority now alive is Lord Beaconsfield. 
Is it impossible that some recollection of 
his defeat has led to the action of the ° 
Government on the present occasion? 
Such, Sir, are the precedents. I know 
of one in the opposite direction. The 
Vote of 1871 was a specific increase of 
the Army in view of a specific military 
object—the military defence of Belgium 
under Treaties with the two belligerents. 
The Abyssinian and Ashantee Votes 
were also for specific military opera- 
tions. This is for a diplomatic demon- 
stration, and is totally different. But 
what is its nature? It has been called 
a war Vote and a sham Vote, and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have taunted those 
who said it was a war Vote with the 
opinion of those who said it was a sham 
Vote, and have taunted those who said 
it was a sham Vote with the opinion of 
those who said it was a war Vote. I 
venture to say it is both. It is a war 
Vote, for except during war it is impos- 
sible to spend a further £1,000,000 
a-week on our military and naval es- 
tablishments. On the other haad, al- 
though in reality a war Vote, in form 
it must be a sham Vote, as no one 
seriously contemplates spending the 
whole amount between this time and 
the 1st of April. Besides, is there any 
instance on record of a first Vote of 
Credit being asked for which was not 
to be met by increased taxation? There 
are cases, no doubt, in the middle of a 
war; but no modern instance, certainly, 
of a first Vote—no instance since our 
finances have been placed on a sound 
footing. This Vote has to be met by a 
loan, and hitherto it has been the ab- 
solute rule of Parliament and the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer to provide for 
such a Vote out of the taxes. Thus the last 
Vote of Oredit granted by tle House, 
that for the Ashantee War, was, in fact, 
a Supplementary Estimate, for in that 
case the money was not asked for until 
it had been spent; that of 1870, a 
genuine Vote of Credit, was to be ex- 
pended out of the year’s income, and 
was so expended. The Abyssinian Votes 
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of Credit, exceeding £8,000,000, were 
fully met by taxation ; and, going back 
still further, the Votes for the Crimean 
War represented actual expenditure, 
which was partly met by taxation. If 
it be said that the Vote might be met 
by money in the Exchequer, I would 
ask what prospect is there of a surplus ? 
We have been told that we are going to 
stop the Supplies. But that cry was 
triedin another country not many months 
ago. Yet ee it is the secret of the 
present proposal. It is just possible 
that the Vote has been brought for- 
ward that capital may be made out 
of it by this cry of ‘‘ stopping the Sup- 
plies” going forth to the country. I 
am bound to say the last speech looked 
very like this. Let me ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what sort of precedent 
this will form? Diplomatic negotiations 
are not the only difficulties Govern- 
ments find in their way. They are al- 
ways subject to being met with serious 
emergencies, and no doubt it might 
strengthen their hands to have a large 
amount of money at their disposal. What 
will be said hereafter about this Vote? 
It will be pointed to as a Vote of 
Confidence given to the Government to 
meet a particular emergency. 
will establish a precedent for breaking 
into the rule that Estimates represent 
money requirements only, and as there 
may be great emergencies and small 
emergencies, why should there not be 
large money Votes of Confidence and 
small Votes? Or why should there not 
be a Vote of £10,000,000 to a Govern- 
ment with a majority of 100, and a Vote 
of £5,000,000 to a Government with a 
majority of 50? And so we shall have 
this system of voting sham Supplies 
used as a means of propping up a Go- 
vernment, so that they may use the 
money when they think fit without 
being exposed to the criticism of Parlia- 
ment, as they would be if they asked 
for it in the usual way. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
I do not say that recklessly ; I am but 
quoting the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Sir H. Drummon 
Wolff), who said to-day— i 

“What we want is, if war should be neces- 
sary, to be able to carry it on without the neces- 
sity of coming down to this House to ask for 
money, subject to the criticism of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich.” 


I leave that argument to the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer. We have been asked 
to vote confidence in the foreign policy 
of the Government for the immediate 
future. But has their foreign policy in 
the immediate past been such that the 
House is bound to place this £6,000,000 
at their disposal? The Home Secretary 
described that policy as consistent; but 
I hold, on the contrary, that it has 
been inconsistent, uncertain, feeble ; 
and, what is more, that it has been 
provoking, and for that, more than any 
other reason, we are in danger of being 
led into some serious complication. In 
1876, at first, the policy was the main- 
tenance of the status quo; then it was 
the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of Turkey ; and now it is absolute 
neutrality, except as to British interests, 
without regard to the fate of that coun- 
try. But is the Government consistent 
even in its reasons for neutrality ? What 
said, in November last, the Prime 
Minister at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, 
in the presence of several Colleagues, 
and of the Turkish Ambassador alone 
among the Ambassadors of foreign 
Powers in London— 


“There may have been many reasons for this 
olicy. A principal one to which I will refer 
is this—it was not more for the benefit of Eng- 
land than for that of Turkey. The Govern- 
ment of Turkey have shown that vigour and 
resource which prove that they have a right to 
be recognized among the Powers of Europe. 
Whatever may be the fortune of war, the ‘ado. 
pendence of Turkey is not doubted now.” 


What a satire on this speech is Lord 
Salisbury’s language on the first night 
of the Session— 


“Not one word about the independence and 
integrity of Turkey has crossed the lips of my 
noble Friend (Lord Beaconsfield) to-day.” 


Again, the uncertainty and feebleness 
of the policy of the Government is 
shown by their conduct with regard 
to the movements of the Fleet. We 
have it on authority which cannot 
be disputed that it was decided to 
send the Fleet to the Dardanelles, 
not only on the 28rd of January, 
but also on the 15th—two days before 
the meeting of Parliament. That fact 
has been stated by the late Secretary 
for the Colonies with Her Majesty’s 
permission. I wish to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on what grounds 
he justifies the sending of the Fleet to 
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the Dardanelles on the 15th of January, 
and why that order was cancelled? 
I wish to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a similar question as to the 
sending of the Fleet to Gallipoli and 
the Dardanelles on the 23rd of January, 
when Lord Derby resigned, and only 
returned to the Cabinet when that order 
was revoked. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the Fleet had been sent 
there for two reasons—because the Rus- 
sians were advancing on Gallipoli; and, 
, on the other hand, because there was 
great alarm at Constantinople ; so that 
the Fleet was sent, primarily, to keep 
the waterway open, and also to protect 
life and property in Constantinople. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment gave a different explanation. He 
said they sent the Fleet to protect our 
subjects in Constantinople, and that 
keeping the waterway open merely 
meant securing its safe return. Now, 
which is the real reason? There is an- 
other matter on which I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a question. 
A great deal has been said on the other 
side of the delays of the Russian Go- 
vernment in sending the bases of peace 
from St. Petersburg to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas near Adrianople ; and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London has pointed out unanswerably 
that, as a matter of fact, the delay was 
that of Her Majesty’s Government. That, 
however, is not the only case of grave 
delay. On the 15th of January the 
Government obtained from Russia this 
declaration— 


“Russia undertakes not to direct military 
operations on Gallipoli unless the Turkish 
troops are concentrated there.” 


This was the key-note of the whole diffi- 
culty, and the assurance should have 
been immediately conveyed to Turkey. 
How was this, that Mr. Layard was only 
authorized to convey it to the Porte on 
the 1st February, 17 days later? If Her 
Majesty’s Government, instead of wait- 
ing 17 days after they got the assurance 
from the Russian inl that 
they would not occupy Gallipoli unless 
Turkish troops were concentrated there, 
had informed the Porte at once of that 
decision of the Russian Government, the 
whole difficulty about sending the Fleet 
to the Dardanelles and the resignation 
of Lord Derby would have been avoided. 


Hr. Childers 
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I say also that your language has been 
provoking. I do not so much allude to 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to that of the ‘two Secre- 
taries of State. In the course of his 
= the Home Secretary made no less 
than four charges against Russia, and 
finally he turned round to the Opposi- 
tion and said—‘“‘ Is that all you have to 
say for your friends?” ‘ 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: When I 
made use of that expression, which I 
certainly did, and saw theinterpretation— 
an erroneous one—which was put upon it 
by hon. Members of the Opposition side 
of the House, I instantly withdrew it. 
In fact, I expressed my regret at having 
used it. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I did not hear the 
withdrawal; but after the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman I sincerely 
apologize to him for referring to his 
words. One right hon. Gentleman said 
the Emperor of Russia would keep his 
promises, if circumstances would permit. 
Is that a fit expression to be used by a 
Cabinet Minister? You cannot more 
insult a man than by telling him he will 
keep his promises if circumstances will 

ermit. Speaking again of the Russian 

overnment and Russian diplomatists, 
the Home Secretary said they would 
show as much sincerity in the future as 
they had in the past. Is that also fit 
language to be used by a Queen’s 
Minister? Nations are offended and 
alienated not so much by the studied 
phraseology of diplomatic documents, 
as by an inspired and partizan Press, 
and the restless rhetoric of political 
orators. If, however, we are to talk 
about broken promises, what about the 
scandalousemploymentof Shefket Pasha, 
or the delayed amnesty to the Bul- 
garians, in the teeth of the solemn pro- 
mises of the Sultan given to the Queen ? 
I pass, however, from these controver- 
sies to the real question before us to- 
night. We who sit on this side have no 
thought of displacing Her Majesty’s 
Government. We could not if we 
would; we would not if we could. You 
hold the reins of power; you have a 
large majority at your back; you will 
have to be represented in the ap- 
proaching Conference; and it is the 
business of the Opposition to do all 
they can to assist you, in order that you 





may speak the voice of England in a 
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roper and legitimate way—not by sham 
Votes, but by real support wherever 
your policy is such as can be approved. 
If that be so, let us consider fora few 
minutes what is the best plan to 
pursue. Well, the war is over; and 
at this moment a new volume in the 
history of Europe is opened. The day 
of Turkish sway in the south-east of 
Europe has gone; and it is gone, in 
our opinion—and I believe also in the 
opinion of hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
never to be restored. We might possibly 
have prolonged its existence—we might 
possibly have anticipated Russia, by an- 
other course of policy, if the Govern- 
ment had had the courage of the opinions 
which they formerly expressed. But I 
will not enlarge upon that. The time 
for it has passed. It seems to him that 
the decline of British influence in the 
settlement of this great question dates 
from that day in September, 1876, when 
Her Majesty’s Government distinctly 
refused to co-operate with Russia and 
Austria in insisting that the Porte should 
comply with what was the desire of 
Europe in connection with the Servian 
War. Another opportunity which Her 
Majesty’s Government appear to me 
to have missed was at the time of the 
Conference. If we had then insisted, 
in concert with the rest of Europe, 
upon the Turks accepting the conditions 
laid down by the Conference, I firmly 
believe that Turkey would have yielded. 
In fact, the language of the Turkish 
Minister on that point was perfectly 
clear. 

“Turkey,” said Safvet Pasha to Musurus 
Pasha, ‘‘ could only oppose to the forces of the 
Powers the evidence of her regrets and the acts 
signed by themselves.” 


Again, when the war was on the verge 
of breaking out, I think that if, even 
on the brink of hostilities, we had sent 
the Fleet up, and England had stood 
between the living Russia and the dying 
Turkey, and had insisted upon the latter 
obeying the behests of Europe, and the 
former sheathing the sword, the war 
would have been avoided and Turkey 
would not now have been destroyed. But 
the Government declined to act, and, from 
that moment, the final crash became only 
aquestion of time. In theend of July last, 
the Government made another feeble ef- 
fort. It is notorious that we had ascer- 
tained the Russian terms of peace, and 
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Mr. Layard was feebly asked to find 
out what Turkey would submit to. But 
the Porte refused to have anything to 
do with our mediation, and from that 
moment our influence disappeared. Eng- 
land had then only to wait for a new 
turn of the tide. It came, and the 
Ottoman Power disappeared. And what 
have we to do now? It appears to me 
that our duty in Oongress is perfectly 
clear. Our first object should be to 
secure, beyond the possibility of inter- 
ference, the freedom of our route to 
India. Our connection with India should 
be the paramount object of our policy, 
and, at the same time, to secure our 
predominance in the Mediterranean, and 
especially in its Eastern waters. In 
connection with the Dardanelles and 
Constantinople, we have no doubt in- 
terests to which it is necessary that 
Her Majesty’s Government in Congress 
should have regard, and indeed pay the 
most careful attention. But it is not on 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus that 
our eyes should now be fixed. These 
will, and must be, secondary questions 
in the future, but the question, above 
all, to which our attention should be 
directed is our connection with India 
across Egypt by the Suez Canal and the 
line of Railway. Remember that from 
the present time Turkey, in whatever 
way she may be constituted, will be 
the vassal of Russia, and the Khedive 
is the vassal of Turkey. The Khedive 
is unfriendly to us at this moment, and 
tempted to be more so; and the Porte has 
never relinquished the absolute right of 
closing the Canal to our ships, if it thinks 
fit. No European orinternational compact 
secures us the use of the Canal for ships 
of war, and, compared with this, whe- 
ther for military or commercial purposes, 
the Dardanelles are as nothing. Are 
we, then, to enter the Congress and dis- 
cuss this question with a drawn sword? 
For my part, I prefer to increased 
armaments the possession of a clear and 
distinct policy ; not an Austrian policy, 
nor a mere anti-Russian policy, but two 
definite objects— namely, the mainte- 
nance of our Indian connection, and 
the support of the down-trodden Chris- 
tians of Turkey. I would say to Her 
Majesty’s Government — “‘ Discard at 
once your old traditions, and boldly face 
the inevitable change which has now 
come over the whole aspect of the 
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Eastern Question.” Remember how 
deeply you have irritated Russia. Do 
you think these paper armaments will 
diminish that irritation? You distrust 
her. So do I. Do not imagine that 
you have the monopoly of that distrust, 
or of the reprobation of Russian prin- 
ciples of Government. But I would re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen opposite of one 
important fact in history. Did we not 
all distrust France, and for long gene- 
rations look upon her as our natural 
enemy? Yet the entente cordiale with 
France was the basis of our foreign 

licy for nearly 40 years after 1830. 

t me also entreat Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment not to lean upon that broken 
reed — Austria—for military purposes. 
It is very true that the bold initiative of 
Count Beust, and the cautious states- 
manship of Count Andrassy, have, for 
a time, kept that heterogeneous Empire 
together; but be assured that, at the 
very first sign of war, Austria will have 
enough to do to take care of herself. 
The old maxim is in force at this 
moment— 


‘* Bella gerenti alii tu felix Austria nube.” 


The Secretary for War has talked about 
mobilizing; and the hon. Gentleman 


who spoke last (Mr. Chaplin} thinks we 


are unarmed and weak. | Mr. Cuapuin: 
I merely said we were weak as com- 
pared with other Powers.] The com- 
parison ought to be not as to the 
numerical strength of the Army, but as 
to the Army and Navy taken together. 
England’s real power is to be found in 
her Navy; and, as a matter of fact, we 
are expending upon our Army and Navy 
more than Austria, or than any other of 
the military Monarchies. The strength 
of British policy is not now to be found 
in an alliance with a great Military 
Power for warlike operations on land, 
but in the supremacy and efficiency of 
our Navy, which, as 1 have before con- 
tended, and as is now admitted, is as 
powerful as the Navies of the whole of 
Europe united—in non-intervention in 
the affairs of military Monarchies, and 
in encouraging and sympathizing with 
the efforts of oppressed peoples. This 
was the policy of Canning; this was 
the policy of Palmerston; but I do not 
see it in this mischievous and unstates- 
manlike Vote of Oredit. 
defeated in our present protest; but I 


Mr. Childers 
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believe that the time will come, when 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side will 
bitterly regret that they listened to the 
cynical counsels of Berlin and the feeble 
promises of Vienna. 

Coronet STANLEY moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am anxious 
to make an explanation for the purpose 
of removing a misunderstanding which 
might arise upon a point of no very 
great importance. I endeavoured to il- 
lustrate the impossibility of spending at 
more than a certain rate of expenditure 
by a reference to the first year of the 
Crimean War. What I said was, that 
in the first six months of the war the 
whole expenditure, with the exception 
of a few hundred thousand pounds, was 
paid out of the ordinary sources of 
revenue. I then said that for the year 
there was only an excess of some 
£6,000,000 ; but I do not think that re- 
mark with regard to the £6,000,000 was 
not accurate. I withdraw what I said 
about the 12 months. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuzt EXCHE- 
QUER: I trust we shall be allowed to 
proceed with this debate to-morrow. 
There are several Notices of interest on 
the Paper, and I observe that the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) 
has a Motion for a Commission of In- 
quiry into the existence of certain prac- 
tices in the Church of England. I hope, 
however, that, considering the great 
interest and importance of this debate, 
he and the other Members who have 
Notices on the Paper, will refrain from 
proceeding with them to-morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS (FIRE IN- 
SURANCE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lx1cuton, Bill to provide 
for the Insurance against Fire of Buildings be- 
longing to Ecclesiastical Benefices in England 
and Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Leicuton, Mr. Gotpney, and Mr. Wurtwett. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 99.] 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Norwoon, Bill to extend 
the Jurisdiction of County Courts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Sampson 
Luoyp, Mr. Warxin Wrttiams, and Mr. 


ADDY. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 100. ] 














COUNTY GOVERNMENT BILL (REPRE- 
SENTATION). 

Return ordered, ‘‘ showing, with respect to the 
Bill to amend the Law relating to the administra- 
tion of County business, and to make further 
provision for County Government :— 

‘* The number of Petty Sessional Divisions 
in each County: 
“‘ The number of Boroughs with a popula- 
tion of 20,000 and upwards, and having a 
separate Commission of the Peace but no 
Quarter Sessions in each County ; and 
‘¢ The number of Members to be returned 
for the several Petty Sessional Divisions 
and Boroughs in each County.”—(Mr. 
Sclater Booth.) 

Return presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 

Table, and to be printed. [No. 14.] 


UNIONS AND PETTY SESSIONAL DIVISIONS. 


Returns ordered, “showing the number of 
Unions and Petty Sessional Divisions in each 
County in England and Wales, and, in the case 
of Unions, specifying the number wholly or 
partly comprised in each County :”’ 

‘¢ And showing the names of the several Petty 
Sessional Divisions in each County.”—(Mr. 
Sclater-Booth.) 

Returns presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed, [No 16.] 


PRINTING. 


Select Committee appointed, “to assist Mr. 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the Print- 
ing executed by Order of this House, and for 
the purpose of selecting and arranging for 
Printing, Returns and Papers presented in pur- 
suance of Motions made by Members of this 
House:”—Mr. Spencer Watporz, The O’Conor 
Don, Mr. Sransre.p, Mr. Sciater-Booru, Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. Massgzy, Mr. Wuirsreap, Mr. 
Mircnett Henry, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Wi1iam 
Henry Smiru, and Colonel Stantey :—Three 
to be the quorum.—( Colonel Stanley.) 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 5th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Brus—First Reading— 
Entail Amendment (Scotland)* (15); House 
Occupiers Disqualification Removal* (17); 
Public Parks (Scotland) * (18). 


PRIVATE BILLS, 
Ordered, That no Bill originating in this 
House authorising any inclosure of lands under 
special report of the Inclosure Commissioners 
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for England and Wales, or confirming any 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, shall be read a first time after 
Tuesday the 9th day of April next: 

That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any provisional order or provisional 
certificate shall be read a first time after Twes- 
day the 9th day of April next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons authorising any inclosure of lands under 
special report of the Inclosure Commissioners 
for England and Wales, or confirming any 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, shall be read a second time 
after Tuesday the 18th day of June next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons confirming any provisional order or provi- 
sional certificate shall be read a second time 
after Tuesday the 18th day of June next: 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with amendments these orders shall not apply 
to any new Bill sent up from the House of 
Commons which the Chairman of Committees 
shall report to the House is substantially the 
same as the Bill so amended. 


INDIA (COOLIE EMIGRATION). 


Copy of the despatch addressed by the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury to the Governor-General of 
India, dated 24th March, 1875, respecting Coolie 
Emigration from India to the British West 
India Colonies; together with copies of any 
subsequent despatches and correspondence on the 
same subject ; with the reply of the Government 
of India, and any documents accompanying the 
same: Laid before the House (pursuant to ad- 
dress of the 20th of July, 1877), and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


RAILWAYS CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES ACT, 
1864, AND RAILWAYS (POWERS AND 
CONSTRUCTION) ACTS, 1864, AMEND- 
MENT ACT, 1870. 

Certificate of the Board of Trade authorising 
the Evesham, Redditch, and Stratford-upon- 
Avon Junction Railway Company to construct 
a deviation railway: Laid before the House 
eet to Act), and ordered to lie on the 
able. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Kart or AIRLIE, in calling at- 
tention to the Correspondence respecting 
overtures for peace and the affairs of 
Turkey (Nos. 2. and 3., 1878), disclaimed 
any intention of making either a per- 
sonal attack upon the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
or a Party one upon the Government. 
If he felt it his duty to attack the Govern- 
ment the noble Earl was the last Mem- 
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ber of it whose conduct he should think 
of impugning, inasmuch as he had ex- 
hibited a great amount of discretion in 
maintaining the neutrality of the country 
during a very critical period, and had 
rendered good service in throwing cold 
water over the too zealous friends of 
Turkey. A Party fight was a very good 
thing at the proper time; but he did 
not consider the moment when they 
were about to commence difficult nego- 
tiations by any means an appropriate 
period for attacking the Government. 
At the same time, he thought that in 
the Papers which had been presented 
to Parliament on the affairs of Turkey 
there were many things that called 
for explanation, if not for criticism. 
Referring to the two diplomatic Papers 
which were a subject of discussion in 
their Lordships’ House on the previous 
evening—namely, the despatch of May 
6, and the Memorandum of December 18, 
1877—he expressed his opinion that in 
the latter Her Majesty’s Government 
went further than they had gone in the 
former. In his despatch to Count Schou- 
valoff of the 6th of May—which had 
been designated the chart of the policy 
of the Government—the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs said— 


“The vast importance of Constantinople, 
whether in a military, a political, or a com- 
mercial point of view, is too well understood to 
require explanation. It is, therefore, scarcely 
necessary to point out that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not prepared to witness with in- 
difference the passing into other hands than 
those of its present possessors of a capital hold- 
ing so peculiar a position.” 


On May 18 Prince Gortchakoff replied 
in these terms— 


“As far as concerns Constantinople, without 
being able to prejudge the course or issue of the 
war, the Imperial Cabinet repeats that the ac- 
quisition of that capital is excluded from the 
views of His Majesty the Emperor. They 
recognize that in any case the future of Con- 
stantinople is a question of common interest 
which cannot be settled otherwise than by a 
general understanding, and that if the possession 
of that city were to be put in question it could 
not be allowed to belong to any of the European 
Powers.” 


So the matter rested for more than six 
months; but on December 13 the Foreign 
Secretary communicated to Count Schou- 
valoff a Memorandum, in which, after 
referring to the previous Correspondence 


The Earl of Airlie 
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as to Constantinople, he went on to 

‘While appreciating the courtesy and friendly 
character of this answer, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel that it does not sufficiently meet the 
dangers against which they desire to guard. 
They are strongly of opinion—an opinion 
which the course of events tends still more to 
confirm—that the occupation of Constantinople 
by the Russian forces, even though it should be 
of a temporary character and for military pur- 
poses only, would be an event which it would 
be most advisable to avoid. They cannot con- 
ceal from themselves that if such an occupation 
appeared imminent public feeling in this country, 
founded on a just appreciation of the conse- 
quences to be apprehended, might call for mea- 
sures of precaution on the part of Great Britain 
from which they have hitherto felt themselves 
justified in abstaining.” 


After expressing an earnest hope that 
no attempt would be made to occupy 
Constantinople, he proceeded— 


“In the contrary event Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must hold themselves free to take 
whatever course may appear to them necessary 
for the protection of British interests.” 


On the previous evening the noble Earl 
stated what appeared to him to be the 
objections to a temporary military occu- 
pation of Constantinople. What he (the 
Earl of Airlie) wished to point out was 
that there was a wide difference between 
the two despatches, though he was bound 
to admit that there was considerable 
force in the reasons which the Foreign 
Secretary assigned for the advance in 
the position assumed by the Government 
in December. The possession or occu- 
pation of Constantinople was an English 
interest, no doubt, but it was also a 
European one; and he hoped that what- 
ever was done England would not act 
alone, but in concert with the other 
Powers. There was great danger, if we 
took separate action in all cases where 
English interests were concerned, the 
‘intelligent foreigner’? would leave us 
to get the chestnuts out of the fire, and 
take care not to blister his own fingers. 
The noble Earl the Prime Minister, on 
the first night of the Session, seemed to 
boast of the isolation of this country, 
and to think our position in that respect 
a satisfactory one; but a policy of isola- 
tion could not be rendered effective by a 
Vote of Credit which was first said to be 
required because an armistice was not 
signed, and then because it was signed. 
The next point to which he wished to 
direct attention was what appeared to 














him to have been the delay which had 
oceurred in the communication by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Porte of 
the willingness of Russia to treat for 
peace. On the 29th of December the 
noble Earl received a communication to 
that effect; but it was not till the 4th of 
January—six days afterwards—that any 
communication was made on the subject 
either to the Porte or to St. Petersburg ; 
and then some modification in the terms 
on which the armistice should be granted 
was proposed. It seemed to him that 
Her Majesty’s Government had in this 
instance departed from the position of 
the friend of both parties, and to have 
taken a side, sat in judgment on the 
terms, and re-appeared as the friend of 
Turkey. This was not consistent with 
the position the Government occupied 
before, of merely transmitting the com- 
munications between the Porte and the 
Russian Government. With regard to 
the conditions of peace, the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby), on December 14, 
1877, informed Mr. Layard that the 
Turkish Ambassador had read to him a 
telegram expressing the thanks of the 
Porte for the assurance that whenever 
negotiations were set on foot, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would do what lay 
in their power to obtain favourable terms 
for Turkey; but on the 25th of Decem- 
ber the Earl of Derby, writing again to 
Mr. Layard, referred to that assurance 
in still stronger terms. He said that— 


“On the 28th of July last Her Majesty’s 
Government authorized you confidentially to 
sound the Sultan on the subject of possible terms 
of peace, and to state that, should His Majesty 
be disposed to open negotiations, he might rely 
upon the friendly offices of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, which would be exerted with a view 
to obtain for him the most favourable terms pos- 
sible.” 


This almost amounted to a pledge that 
Her Majesty’s Government would use 
its office to render the conditions less 
favourable for the Christian Provinces. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to allude—namely, the state of 
Epirus. In the Reports of Consul 
Stuart it was stated that— 


‘‘ The Christians here still suffer, and now in 
an increased degree, all the hardships set forth 
in the Consular Reports published in 1867 on the 
condition of the Christians in Turkey.” 


As to inequality in the eye of the law, 
Consul Stuart stated— 
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“ Notwithstan the alleged reforms about 
which so much has been said and written, this 
inequality wasnever more strikingly and openly 
illustrated than it is at present in the daily prac- 
tice of the so-called Courts of Justice. The 
rights of Christians when opposed to the claims 
of Mussulmans are, in contempt of law and 
equity, utterly ignored. This would seem to be 
the case chiefly in the matter of landed property, 
with regard to which an opinion widely prevails 
that a systematic policy is at work to withdraw 
the possession of it whenever an opportunity can 
be found from Christians and to vest it in the 
hands of Mussulmans.”’ 


This was stated by Consul Stuart as to 
evidence— 


“ The old grievance about Christian evidence 
is still there. From the Mekhemé such evidence 
is excluded. In the other courts it is ostensibly 
received ; but how is it treated when opposed to 
a Mussulman? The Christian witness is sub- 
jected to severe and harassing cross-examination, 
and if he makes the least slip he is rejected with 
contumely as false. On the other hand, the 
simple statement of the Mussulman is accepted 
without question or remark as true. Hence the 
equality of Christian and Mussulman evidence 
is a mere catchword and has never been any- 
thing else.’’ 


It was further stated in the Report of 
the Consul that— 


* Acts of violence towards Christians and of 
spoliation are not unfrequently heard of. Such 
acts would in other countries be set down simply 
as crimes and misdemeanours. Here they 
acquire another character. From the fact of 
being committed by Mussulmans on Christians 
they are almost connived at by the Government 
authorities, whereas the same authorities are but 
too quick in punishing with severity a Christian 
accused—I do not say convicted—of violence 
towards a Mus: ‘g 


As to taxation, Consul Stuart observed— 


“Tn the matter of taxes the last farthing is 
wrung from the Christian; time and indulgence 
are grauted to the Mussulman.” 


Then as to the decline of population, 
the population of Epirus is estimated by 
Mr. Stuart to have declined from 350,000 
in 1861 to 270,000 in 1878. ‘At the 
same time poverty and misery are fright- 
fully on the increase.” As to the cause 
of this state of things, Consul Stuart 
said— 

“But in point of fact this principle (of 
equality between Mussulmans and Christians) is 
utterly inadmissable under a Mussulman Govern- 
ment, because it is directly opposed to the pre- 
cepts of the Koran. Whatever the Koran 
enjoins the Mussulman must, come of it what 
may, adhere to. And, though few Mussulmans 
can read the Koran, they are all taught that it 
is the charter of a religion which raises them 
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above all other men, while it holds out to them, 
if not inthis life in the next, the boundless enjoy- 
ment of all that human flesh in its wildest imagin- 
ings can desire. Believing with fervid devotion 
in that extraordinary book, their habits of 
thought, feeling, reasoning, and action, their 
whole life—moral, social, and political—are 
moulded to its doctrines.”’ 
Consul Stuart then proceeded to point 
out how the Hatt Humayoun of 1856 
had been made inoperative through the 
opposition of the Ulemas. The noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary long ago ex- 
pressed his opinion that, while the Ma- 
homedan populations of the Provinces of 
Turkey were decreasing, the Christian 
populations of those Provinces were of 
importance, and that, as a matter of 
policy as well as humanity, we ought to 
conciliate the goodwill of the latter. 
Nothing now was heard of Epirus, 
Thessaly, or Crete; but though there 
appeared to have been a wide divergence 
between the opinion of the noble Earl 
and some of his Colleagues on the course 
which should be pursued in reference to 
the Eastern Question, he hoped the 
noble Earl would be able to carry into 
effect his good intentions with reference 
to the Greek Provinces, and that Eng- 
land would use her influence in favour 
of all the Christian subjects of Turkey. 
THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
the criticisms of my noble Friend have 
been conveyed in such courteous lan- 
guage that I do not feel as if I have had 
a very difficult task imposed on me in 
giving the explanation he desires. I 
will not waste your Lordships’ time 
with any general remarks, but go straight 
to the points to which he has referred. 
The first criticism of my noble Friend 
is that there is a discrepancy between 
the despatch of May last and the Memo- 
randum placed in the hands of the 
Russian Ambassador in December last 
with reference to the occupation of Con- 
stantinople. Now, I deny that there is 
any discrepancy or divergence between 
those two documents. They relate, as my 
noble Friend will see on examining them, 
to entirely different questions. The 
despatch of May last states the grounds 
of English neutrality, and mentions as 
one of those acts which would cause us 
to depart from our neutrality the taking 
possession of Constantinople. The words 
were that we could not with indifference 
see it pass into other hands. In the 
Memorandum of December there was 
no question of the permanent acquisi- 
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tion of Constantinople, but there was 
a question of the temporary mili- 
tary occupation of that city. In the 
one case we were dealing with the 
results 6f the war ; in the other we were 
dealing with what might be an opera- 
tion of the war. Consequently, we 
treated them in a differentmanner. We 
have always said that we should con- 
sider the permanent acquisition of Con- 
stantinople by the Russians as a casus 
belli ; but as to its temporary military 
occupation we have only warned Russia 
—no doubt in a very earnest manner— 
that such a step was one calculated to 
produce unfriendly relations, and likely 
to bring about complications and diffi- 
culties of various kinds. I do not think, 
for my own part, that it is very desir- 
able, or even that it is possible, to pre- 
serve precise identity of expression in 
diplomaticcorrespondence extending over 
many months; and if we had put the case 
a little more strongly at one time than 
at another I should not think that was a 
matter which needed much apology. But, 
in point of fact, we have not done so, 
because, as I have already said, the two 
documents relate to quite different 
questions. Then my noble Friend goes 
on to say that he hopes we are not acting 
alone, and he adds a warning against 
England taking upon herself in an 
isolated manner a duty which devolves 
on the whole of Europe, and the per- 
formance of which should be shared by 
all the Powers. In that warning I 
entirely agree. I agree also in what my 
noble Friend has hinted—that some of 
those cities in foreign countries who taunt 
us with inaction, and talk about the decay 
of our influence, are prompted by a feel- 
ing natural to foreign Cabinets that we 
should undertake that which is quite as 
much the work of other people as our- 
selves. Whether we are isolated or not 
is a matter which the course of the Con- 
ference will show. For my part, I am 
tolerably confident that in the Conference 
we shall not occupy an isolated position. 
When my noble Friend refers to the 
speech of my noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury and says that he 
rather boasted of our being isolated, I 
think my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Airlie) mistook for matter of fact 
what was meant in an ironical sense. 
What my noble Friend, I understand, 
did say was that, so far from our 
being isolated, he considered we exer- 
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cised great influence in European 
councils. The next question which my 
noble Friend asksis why there wasa delay 
of six days—from the 29th of December 
to the 4th of January—in communicating 
to the Porte the willingness of the 
Russian Government to treat? My 
Lords, that is a question easily an- 
swered. The matter in hand was not 
simply the transmission of a message 
from one Power to another. Our good 
offices were asked. We had uniformly 
expressed our readiness to offer them, and 
we had to consider whether, in trans- 
mitting the Message of the Russian 
Government, we should take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of transmitting 
it as it stood, accompanied or unaccom- 
panied by the advice that Turkey should 
accept it, whether we should press upon 
the Russian Government to modify its 
terms in any respect before we presented 
them to the Porte. That was a matter 
of so much importance and difficulty 
that I did not feel myself justified in 
acting without the sanction of my Col- 
leagues. I had to wait for a Cabinet 
Council to be summoned, and it being 
Christmas week some delay occurred. 
But, asmy noble Friend willsee, thatdelay 
was of no practical importance whatever, 
because when we did make our com- 
munication, and the Porte, in conse- 
quence, communicated to its commanders 
in the field the intention of the Rus- 
sian Government, it was found that the 
Russian commanders had received no 
corresponding instructions, the orders 
to them having been sent by messengers 
instead of by telegraph. As a fact, the 
Turkish commanders received the in- 
formation considerably earlier than the 
Russian commanders; and, therefore, 
no inconvenience arose from the short 
delay on our part, reasonable and 
necessary as it was. If the Turkish 
Government had had this communi- 
cation six days earlier, the only dif- 
ference would have been that they 
would have been six days longer in 
waiting for a similar communication 
from the Russian Government. My 
Lords, my noble Friend comments on a 
sort of pledge, as he says, which we 
gave to obtain the most favourable terms 
possible for Turkey. I am not sure 


that I understand my noble Friend 
rightly, but he seemed to find fault 
with that, and draw a distinction be- 
tween the most fayourable terms for the 
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Sultan and the most favourable terms 
for the Turkish Empire. I do not know 
whether my noble Friend is aware, but 
I think your Lordships are aware, that 
in diplomatic language the one phrase 
is absolutely identical with the other. 
Whether we speak of the Government 
of a country or of the Sovereign of a 
country, we mean exactly the same 
thing ; and it would be straining the 
construction of our language to say 
that the most favourable terms for the 
Sultan would necessarily be the most 
unfavourable terms for the Turkish 
population at large. I will put an 
imaginary case. Suppose we had been 
successful in mediation — supposing 
Russia had demanded an enormous 
war indemnity, and that we had suc- 
ceeded in reducing it one half; does 
my noble Friend mean to say that 
would have been against the interests 
of the subjects of the Sultan? Iappre- 
hend that in such a case the exercise of 
our influence would have been as much 
for the benefit of the subjects of the 
Sultan as for the Sultan himself. So, 
again, if the terms of peace demanded 
of Turkey involved a cession of terri- 
tory, and we succeeded in obtaining a 
modification of those terms, should we 
not have done quite as much for the 
Turkish people as for the Sovereign ? It 
is idle to speak as if the interests of the 
Sultan and those of his subjects were 
always and necessarily opposed. There 
is only one other point to which my 
noble Friend alluded. He called atten- 
tion to the state of things in Epirus and 
Thessaly, and he spoke of the different 
manner in which those Greek Provinces 
are proposed to be dealt with in the 
Russian plan, as compared with the 
Slav Provinces. I am sure your Lord- 
ships will understand me when I say 
that I do not think the time has come to 
discuss a scheme which is not before us 
in all its details, and which must be a 
subject of the most careful examination 
before it can be discussed with advan- 
tage. I agree with my noble Friend 
when he says that one Christian Pro- 
vince of Turkey is entitled to the same 
privileges as another; but how far that 
abstract principle is capable of being 
applied is a question to be regulated, 
not by general theory or speculation, 
but by the circumstances of the case 
when we come to deal with it practically 
hereafter. I shall not trouble your 
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Lordships with any further explanation 
to-night ; because I think those which 
I have referred to are the only points 
to which my noble Friend’s observations 
were directed. 


THE ISLAND OF CRETE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp COLCHESTER rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If any official information has reached 
him of the vote of the Cretan Assembly 
annexing the island of Crete to the 
Kingdom of Greece; and if Greece can 
accept such annexation without the con- 
sent of the Great Powers of Europe? 
The noble Lord said, that after the in- 
surrection of 1867 a certain degree of 
autonomy had been given to Crete; that 
the population of Crete was four-fifths 
Christian and one-fifth Mussulman. The 
complaint of the Christian population, 
as contained in the representation of the 
Deputies to be found among the Eastern 
Papers published two years back, was 
that they had not the complete pre- 
ponderance in the representation that 
their numbers might have given them ; 
but he did not consider that they had 
made out a serious case against the Con- 
stitution. At any rate, they had appeared 
unwilling to risk the loss of whatever 
privileges this Constitution gave them 
by being merged in that granted to the 
whole Empire. If it were to pass out of 
Turkish hands, he agreed with those 
who would desire to see it in English 
hands. Ten years ago the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Argyll) said that 
till Greece was better governed it was 
preposterous for her to annex fresh 
territory, and though Greece might have 
advanced since then, he doubted its fit- 
ness to deal with the difficulties which 
would be caused by the diverse character 
of the Turkish and Greek population of 
Candia. At the same time, he felt that 
the great concessions to be made to the 
Slav population, which in the case of 
Bulgaria went far beyond the adminis- 
trative autonomy discussed at the Con- 
ference, the effect would be to cause 
a perpetual irritation on the part of the 
Hellenic subject-races tending to the 
disturbance of tranquillity elsewhere. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
before the noble Earl the Foreign Secre- 
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tary answers the Question, perhaps I 
may be allowed to say one word in re- 
ference to the course which I took in 
1867 with regard to Crete. I have no 
wish to ask any inconvenient Questions 
just now in regard to the terms which 
the noble Earl may think fit to support 
in the settlement of peace at the ap- 
proaching Conference. But it did ap- 
pear to me 10 years ago, looking into 
the documents which I had then before 
me, that Crete had a very special claim 
upon this country and the other. Great 
Powers of Europe. To-day I have again 
looked into the circumstances of the 
case. I have examined the Protocol 
which was signed by the Great Powers 
on the 20th of February, 1830; and the 
peculiarity of the case is this—that the 
inhabitants of Crete had at that time 
made a successful insurrection against 
the Turkish Government in the Island ; 
and that insurrection was so far success- 
ful that at that date the Earl of Aber- 
deen, who was Foreign Minister, ad- 
mitted that the insurgents were in 
complete possession of the whole of 
the Island excepting a small portion 
at one point of it, which was still 
held by the Turkish garrison. It 
was under those circumstances that the 
Great Powers of Europe determined 
thaf the Island should not be annexed 
to the Kingdom of Greece, and that was 
one of the great causes which led to the 
resignation of Prince Leopold. The 
Great Powers determined that the 
Island which had successfully over- 
thrown the Turkish Government should 
be replaced under that Government, and 
at the same time they drew up the Pro- 
tocol of February, 1830, stating that 
they considered themselves more or less 
bound to exercise a Protectorate over 
the people of Candia with reference to 
the immediate consequences of the in- 
surrection. Subsequently a more gene- 
ral paragraph appeared in the Protocol, 
implying that the Powers were to look 
after the future condition of the people 
under the Turkish Government. Under 
these circumstances, I confess that 10 
years ago I did feel that when an insur- 
rection had again broken out the Powers 
of mene a were bound, at the very least, 
to interfere and prevent that war being 
carried on in a ferocious and barbarous 
manner. I only wish to say further 
that though the condition of the people 

















of Crete may, in consequence of the last 
insurrection, be considerably improved, 
I believerthat there was an agreement 
or sort of constitution given to Crete, 
yet the Papers which have been pre- 
sented by my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby) to the House show that the Cre- 
tans still have great complaints to make 
against the Turks in regard to the man- 
ner in which that agreement has been 
carried into effect. I can only say that, 
if the Cretans have to a great extent 
succeeded in asserting their indepen- 
dence, I think it will be the bounden 
duty of the Powers of Europe to secure 
to them for the future their indepen- 
dence. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
in answer to the Question of my noble 
Friend behind me (Lord Colchester), I 
have to say that I have looked through 
the Reports recently received by the Go- 
vernment on the state of affairs in Crete, 
and that I do not find any information 
about the vote to which he referred as 
annexing the Island to Greece. I do 
not think that anything of that kind has 
taken place. What probably has taken 
place, and which has led to the Ques- 
tion of my noble Friend, is that some 
such vote has been passed by a revolu- 
tionary committee—of which there are 
more than one in the Island of Crete. 
The present state of the Island is, I be- 
lieve, such that there is considerable 
excitement and discontent among the 
Christian population — but there has 
been, as far as I am aware, no violence 
or any armed and organized insurrec- 
tion. With regard to the question as to 
whether Greece can accept the annexa- 
tion without the consent of the Great 
Powers, I have no doubt as to the answer 
which should be given according to In- 
ternational Law. The Turkish Empire 
is guaranteed by the Great Powers, and 
the Greek State is a protected State ; 
and I apprehend, therefore, that no 
transfer of territory from one to the 
other in a valid manner can take place 
without the sanction of the guaranteeing 
Powers on the one hand, and the pro- 
tecting Powers on the other. In reply 


to my noble Friend the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll), I beg to say that I 
have great respect for his opinions; but, 
if he will allow me to use a diplomatic 
phrase, I will take the matter to which 
he has called attention ad referendum. 
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ENTAIL AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to further amend the Law of Entail in 
Scotland — Was presented by The Duke of 
Areyti; read 1%. (No. 16.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


aa 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 5th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.| — New Memper Sworn — Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry Edward Stirling Home 
Drummond Moray, for Perth County. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—- 0.0 — 


DUBLIN SOUTHERN DISTRICT TRAM- 
WAYS BILL (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’ 


Mr. RAIKES: I do not rise for the 
purpose of opposing the second reading 
of this Bill, or with any wish to delay 
its progress; but as it is the first Bill of 
the Session which has reached the stage 
of asecond reading, by which provision 
is proposed to be made for the construc- 
tion of tramways to be worked by steam 
or mechanical power, I think this is a 
good opportunity to indicate to the 
House the course which, after consulta- 
tion with the authorities chiefly interested 
in the matter, I would venture to recom- 
mend in regard to these Bills. The 
House will remember that in the course 
of last Session several Tramway Bills 
were introduced, and some Provisional 
Orders were applied for, authorizing 
the use of steam or mechanical power 
upon tramways. The whole of those 
Bills were suspended until the question 
of the use of steam or mechanical power 
on tramways could be investigated by a 
Select Committee. The Select Com- 
mittee sat for some time, and was 
presided over by my hon. Friend the 
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Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), who 
tooka great deal of interest in the sub- 
ject. It had also the assistance of 
several hon. Members who were 
thoroughly conversant with the use of 
steam in such cases, and the Committee 
after hearing evidence! presented a Re- 
port. That Report has not yet been 
considered by the House; but I may 
say that it was generally in favour of 
licensing the use of steam-or mechanical 
power on tramways, but under certain 
safeguards to be supplemented by a 
very full and complete authority to be 


given to the Board of Trade to govern | 


and control the use of these locomotives. 
It was too late I think in the Session 
when the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee was presented for the Bill which 
the Board of Trade brought in to license 
experiments to be carried through; and 
those clauses in the Tramway Bills by 
which steam power was sought not being 
able to arrive at maturity in the course of 
that Session, were therefore dropped. 
We have this year again a considerable 
number of Tramway Bills before the 
House, and I believe there are also a 
great number of applications to the 
Board of Trade for Provisional Orders 
in thesame direction, and it is for the 
House to consider what is the wisest 
course to take in regard to them. The 
course which I shall venture to ask the 
House to adopt will be in order to pre- 
serve something like uniformity of pro- 
cedure. I would suggest that all these 
Bills should be referred to the same 
Committee, and that it should be a 
hybrid Committee, appointed partly by 
the House, and partly by the Committee 
of Selection. I would further suggest 
that the House should give them power 
to hear evidence which in many cases 
might be excluded by the ordinary 
rules of the Housefrom the consideration 
of Private Bill Committees. The form 
of the Resolution which I propose to 
move is based upon a precedent, as a 
similar course was taken some years ago, 
and the words of the Resolution are so 
drawn as tosecure that opponents might 
be heard before the Committee, who 
would otherwise be shut out under the 
rules which fix the (ocus standi of peti- 
tioners against a Bill. It is of great 
importance that I should attempt for a 
moment to point out three questions, to 
which I “yo the attention of the Com- 
mittee, if the House consents to appoint 
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it, will be directed. I assume that as 
far as we have hitherto gone in our 
legislation, we have not had expressly 
under the consideration of this House 
the possible use of steam upon street 
tramways, and if the use of steam is 
to be allowed hereafter, it will be 
necessary probably for the Board of 
Trade to consider the subject, and 
state what regulations it may be de- 
sirable to enforce. There is one point 
which I think will at once occur to any 
hon. Member who is at all conversant 
with the mode in which the Private 
Business of the House is conducted. 
Under the Rules which have already 
been laid down in the case of ordinary 
tramways to be worked by animal 
power, the railway companies have been 
precluded from being heard in opposi- 
tion on any ground of possible compe- 
tition. I think that upon the whole this 
Rule has worked very fairly. But I 
think the House will see that the case 
will be very different if you are to have 
a tramway, which may be worked by 
steam running alongside a railway. I 
may point to a particular case, which I 
am told actually exists in South Wales, 
where the Great Western line runs for 
four miles alongside the high road, upon 
which high road there are at the present 
time tramways. Unquestionably, if Par- 
liament is to license the use of steam 
on these tramways, you will have two 
parallel lines, almost on the same prin- 
ciple, running for a length of four miles, 
only that the tramway company will 
have had nothing to pay for acquiring 
the use of the ground. It seems to me, 
that under such circumstances it would 
be a matter deeply to be regretted if 
the railway company were not entitled 
to be heard as opponents of such a 
scheme. Then there is another matter 
which is of much importance, and which 
relates to the use of steam, or to the 
roads on which the use of steam is to be 
allowed. The use of steam or mechani- 
cal power, as far as we can judge from 
the evidence given before the Select 
Committee last year, has only up to the 
present time been tested abroad on very 
wide roads, and in many cases on roads 
very much less frequented than the 
streets of even our country towns. I 
think it would be very desirable that the 
Committee should consider whether it is 
not, in the first instance, at all events, 
imperative to fix a decided limit as to 























the width of the road on which steam 
power is to be used. Then there is an- 
other question, also, which is of great 
public interest. It relates to the con- 
tribution which is to be made by tram- 
way companies towards the support and 
maintenance of the road on which steam 
power is to be allowed. At the present 
time, I believe, they pay for the mainte- 
nance and repair of that portion of the 
road which is covered by the rails and 
also of that portion which is between the 
rails; but I think it is a great and 
serious question if you agree to put 
upon the roads a new description of 
carriage which is perhaps to compete 
with the local railways, whether the per- 
sons who obtain such a privilege should 
not be required to pay for the whole of 
the maintenance and repair of the roads 
over which the steam carriages are to 
run; and whether they should not pay 
something in the shape of rent for the 
use of the roads. I hopeI have now 
said enough on these three points to 
show the importance, in a public point of 
view, of carefully considering the whole 
of the subject; and I trust the House 
will agree with me that the case is one 
which requires to be dealt with by a 
Committee of exceptional strength. I 
have no wish, at the present moment, to 
offer any objection to the progress of the 
Bill; but after it has been read a second 
time, I shall move the Resolution which 
I have placed upon the Paper for con- 
sideration to-day. I may, however, say, 
before I sit down, that I believe the 
Board of Trade intends to deal with the 
cases where applications have been made 
for the use of steam power on tramways 
under Provisional Orders, in a manner as 
closely analagous as they can to that 
which is adopted by this House in re- 
gard tothe Private Bills. I believe that 
the Board of Trade, before dealing with 
the applications made to them for Pro- 
visional Orders, propose to await the 
decision of the Committee appointed by 
this House, and there will be every de- 
sire on the part of the Government to 
assimilate their course of procedure to 
that which shall be laid down by this 
House. Perhaps these observations 
rather belong to the Resolution of which 
I have given Notice, but I have thought 
that it would be more convenient to the 
House that they should know what they 
were doing before they consented to read 
any of these Steam Tramway Bills a 
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second time. This being the first Bill 
that has come before the House this 
Session, I have felt it my duty to make 
these observations. 

Mr. PEASE: I think the House must 
have listened to the statement of my 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Commit- 
tees with considerable interest. If my 
attention had been called to this parti- 
cular Bill, I should certainly have placed 
upon the Paper a Notice against the 
second reading of it. The question of 
the introduction of steam power on tram- 
ways at all is to me a very grave ques- 
tion indeed, and although it has no 
doubt been investigated by a Select 
Committee of this House, itis one which 
seems to me to involve a considerable 
amount of principle. Whether we will 
sanction broadly the principle that loco- 
motive engines are to run on the high- 
ways of the country is a principle which 
deserves, at any rate, a discussion in this 
House. The view which I entertain 
upon the question of these tramways is 
that we have already gone to the fur- 
thest possible extent. While it is a 
question, certainly, of publie interest as 
to how the public can be best served in 
regard to the use of the streets, there 
can be no doubt that in many of the 
narrow streets of our large towns and 
especially of this metropolis these tram- 
ways do interefere very prejudicially 
with the ordinary traffic. Not only do 
they interfere with and become a bar to 
the ordinary traffic, but they are also 
the cause of extreme danger. I believe 
that the number of the public who have 
already been killed or injured by them 
has been very considerable. I have 
been at some pains to collect from time 
to time statistics upon this matter and 
they certainly afford a strong additional 
reason why the House should pause 
before it grants the use of steam power 
in the public streets of very crowded 
neighbourhoods. My hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Committee of Ways and 
Means has properly stated that in his 
judgment the question where they are 
to run, if they are to run at all, would 
be very much guided by the width of the 
street or the width of the road along 
which it was proposed to take them. 
There can be no doubt that that will be 
a very important consideration; but my 
main object in rising was to call the at- 
tention of the House to another ques- 
tion—namely, how far we can, having 
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due regard to the public safety, permit 
these steam engines to make use of the 
ordinary roads. We must bear in mind, 
in estimating the probable damage that 
may be done, that persons in charge of 
mechanical appliances are very often 
impatient of control, and I very much 
fear that if we place the control of the 
traffic of the streets at the mercy of men 
in charge of locomotive engines of con- 
siderable power, the public will ulti- 
mately suffer. These men will not con- 
sent to give way, but reckless of con- 
sequences will hold the road, to the 
great detriment of every other descrip- 
tion of traffic. The question is one well 
worth the consideration of the House. 
It involves very important matters of 
public convenience, and I thank my hon. 
Friend the Chairman of Committees for 
having called the attention of the House 
to the subject at so early a period of the 
Session. 

Mr. E. JENKINS : I do not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the Motion for 
the second reading of this Bill, although 
I certainly think that some of the grounds 
which have been advanced by the Chair- 
man of Committees are not grounds on 
which this House would be disposed to 
assent to his Resolution. I rise rather 
for the purpose of putting a Question to 
the hon. “neces and it is this—I 
understood him to say that the object 
to be gained by appointing this Special 
Committee was, that in cases in which 
tramways intended to compete with 
railway companies, the railway com- 
panies should have provided for them 
an easy mode—or rather that there 
should be provided a method of enabling 
them to come in and opposea Tram- 
way Bill which, asI understood, under 
the present Rules and Orders of the 
House, they are now unable todo. I 
have only to say that I shall protest very 
strongly against any proposal to give 
any facilities whatever to the railway 
companies to come in and oppose these 
Tramway Bills. The mere fact that 
steam is proposed to be used for tram- 
ways instead of horses, simply for the 
purpose of saving the horses and not for 
the purpose of adding anything to the 
speed at which the cars are driven upon 
the tramways, does not appear to me to 
be a sufficient reason for allowing a 
powerful railway company to come in 
and oppose these Tramway Bills. I 
hope, therefore, that as far as this par- 
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ticular point is concerned, there will be 
some means provided by the House of 
preventing any additional facilities being 
given to the railway companies to oppose 
Bills which propose to authorize the use 
upon tramways of small donkey-engines, 
simply because such tramway lines 
happen to run for some distance parallel 
with a line of railway. Before I sit 
down, I wish to point out—I think I 
may mention it now, but if I am out of 
Order, I will reserve what I say until 
the Motion of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees comes regularly before the 
House—I wish to point out that one 
Bill which has been read a second time 
this afternoon—the Dundee Street Tram- 
ways Bill—is a Bill which contains mat- 
ters such: as those which have been re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman ; and it 
proposes, I believe, among other things, 
to sanction the use of steam or mechani- 
cal power upon certain turnpike roads. 
The Chairman of Committees will see 
that difficulties may arise in regard to 
that Bill, seeing that it deals with other 
matters besides tramways. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS: I do not 
think that the objections which are now 
so frequently taken in reference to tram- 
ways arise, a8 many persons say they 
do, from an instinctive antipathy to new 
modes of travelling. But I do think 
that the question of the extent to which 
tramways are to be allowed to take up 
the ordinary public traffic along the high 
roads is a question of the greatest im- 
portance to all our towns. Many hon. 
Members in this House will understand, 
as I do myself, what the tramway system 
isin New York. You have only to go 
into some of the narrowest streets of 
New York and you will find the whole 
of the traffic given up to the tramway 
system. I do not in the least degree 
deny that under proper regulations and 
proper conditions the tramway system is 
at the same time a wonderfully good in- 
vestment and very advantageous to the 
interests of the public. But we must 
not be prepared to surrender the whole 
of our rights inthismatter. Those who 
live in London certainly know this, that 
their coach builders’ bills are very dif- 
ferent now from what they used to 
be, or what they ought to be. Since 
the inauguration of the present tram- 
way system horses have been lamed, 
human life sacrificed, limbs broken, and 
property destroyed, and all because it is 
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said to be necessary to extend facili- 
ties for public travel. Now, I like 
cheap travelling as much as my neigh- 
bours, and I Tike to be able to get 
from one part of London to another 
as quickly and as cheaply as possible; 
but I protest against the unthinking 
way in which so many Boards in the 
metropolis have dealt with this question 
of tramways, as if life and limb and 
property were nothing in comparison 
with better facilities for travelling and 
communication. 

Mr. SULLIVAN : I must respectfully 
ask the Chairman of Committees not to 
allow any Committee to be appointed by 
this House which is likely to put itself 
in antagonism with the tramwaysystem. 
We are only, I think, at the beginning 
of reaping the benefits of a system 
between steam railways and nothing at 
all. The tramways are the middle course 
between the rapid speed of the large 
railways and the slow coaches with 
which we have put upsolong. I never 
knew a man who was able to keep a 
brougham who was not against tram- 
ways, and I never knew people who 
could not afford to keep a brougham 
who were not in favour of tramways, 
and the question is now being fought 
very much between the brougham party 
and the no-brougham party. No doubt 
there are narrow streets in London, and 
proper care should be taken that the 
ordinary traffic in such streets should not 
be interfered with. But I assert that we 
are only at present at the commencement 
of a great and useful movement which, 
with proper precautions, will be of im- 
mense advantage to the public. I 
therefore hope that no antagonism will 


be invited by giving undue facilities to | p 


opposition. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I do not wish to 
say anything against the second reading 
of this Bill, but I must say that, on be- 
half of the public, I receive with pleasure 
the proposal which the Chairman of 
Committees is about to make. I am 
acquainted with a case in which there is 
a tramway running alongside of the 
high road. The company have, I be- 
lieve, underthe powers of their Act, power 
to use a locomotive, and they have given 
an assurance that there shall be no nui- 
sance, no smoke, and no fire. But what 
is the practical result ? Why, that some 
persons do not dare to drive along the 
road on which these locomotives are 
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used. The locomotives make a very 
great noise, the lights are flaring ‘out. 
and I know many persons, especially if: 
they happen to be driving young horses, 
who would go miles out of their way 
rather than make use of this road. I am 
sincerely glad that the Chairman of 
Committees proposes to appoint this 
Committee, and { hope that when it is 
appointed the attention of the Com- 
mittee will be specially directed to the 
powers which tramway companies are 
now seeking—of using locomotives along 
the high roads and streets. I believe 
that if this is to be generally allowed 
many roads will become almost impass- 
able at night, and transit in some parts 
of large towns will be seriously im- 
peded. I hope the Chairman of Com- 
mittees will continue to give his best 
attention to the subject, and, so far as I 
am personally concerned, I will give him 
the best assistance in my power. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: While I entirely 
approve of all that has been said by the 
Chairman of Committees, I wish to ex- 
press a hope that his attention will be di- 
rected to one particular matter—namely, 
the different gradients of the streets in 
different towns, and that no general law 
will be laid down that locomotives may 
be used in all towns under certain cir- 
cumstances. I think, further, that the 
use of locomotives on tramways should 
not be allowed where the authorities of 
the town in which it is proposed to use 
them are opposed to it. To whatever 
powers Parliament may be pleased to 
give, in my opinion, it should superadd 
this condition, that it should always be 
understood that the authorities were 
agreeable to the use of mechanical 
ower. 

Mr. HERMON, who was almost in- 
audible in the Gallery, was understood to 
refer to the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van), and to say that it was not entirely a 
brougham question, but rather a shop- 
keeper’s question, and that the laying 
down of tramways should not be sanc- 
tioned in narrow streets with a consider- 
able amount of traffic, when the approach 
of carriages to the shops would thereby 
be interfered with. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 
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Mr. RAIKES: The House has kindly 
listened to the observations which I have 
already made upon the general question, 
and I do not, therefore, wish to inflict 
upon them any further discussion of the 
Motion I am about to make. I may, 
however, be permitted to say in regard 
to the observations which fell from the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins), 
that the point to which he has called my 
attention I have already had under con- 
sideration. It is one of some interest 
and importance, and if the hon. Member 
will consult with me before the Bill to 
which he referscomes on, I will endeavour 
to see what can be done to meet his ob- 
jections. I hope myself that we may get 
these Steam Tramway Bills put properly 
forward, so that they may all be disposed 
of this Session, and in regard to the Com- 
mittee which I propose to appoint, every 
effort will be made to induce those who 
understand the question to serve upon it. 
I beg now to move— 


‘‘That every Opposed Tramway Bill of the 
present Session, whereby it is proposed to 
authorize the use of steam or other mechanical 
power, be referred to a Select Committee of Nine 
Members, Five to be nominated by the House 
and Four by the Committee of Selection; and 
that such of the Petitioners against the Bills as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel or 
Agents, as shall have presented their Petitions in 
accordance with the Standing Orders, be heard 
upon their Petitions, if they think fit, and 
Counsel heard in favour of the Bills against such 
Petitions : ; 

‘« That Five be the quorum of the Committee.” 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


tnQom— 


GREENWICH OUT-PENSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is a 
fact that in 1865 the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty issued an Order 
that Greenwich out-pensioners should, 
on reaching fifty-five years of age, 
receive 5d. per day from the Hospital 
Fund in addition to their ordinary 
pension, and 4d. per day more at 
seventy; whether it is true that this 
age-pension was refused to men residing 
in the Colonies; whether subsequently, 
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in answer to a Petition (December 9th 
1875) praying for a redress of this 
grievance attaching to Colonists, ‘the 
Admiralty did in fact admit the justice 
of the demand by admitting the 
Colonists to equal participation in the 
age-pension, but dating only from April 
Ist, 1876; whether an appeal, dated 
October 10th, 1876, has not been 
addressed to the Admiralty by the 
pensioners residing in Australia, praying 
that the arrears (1865 to 1876) may be 
paid to them ; and whether he can hold 
out any hope that the men’s appeal may 
be granted ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, it is the 
fact that an Order in Council, dated 
September 9, 1865, gave a discretionary 
power to the Admiralty to award age- 
pensions, as stated in the Question, out 
of the funds of Greenwich Hospital to 
naval pensioners, and 3,000 were 
granted in the first year, including all 
men in England above the age of 62; 
1,000 more were given in the next year, 
which took in all men in England above 
60. Another 1,000 in the following 
year took in all men in England above 
55; and finally, in 1869, all men of 55 
were included, and 7,500 men are now 
receiving age-pensions. In 1866 the 
Admiralty determined to exclude all 
men in Government employ and men 
residing out of the United Kingdom. 
In 1876 the Board decided to cancel the 
Order of 1866 dnd to award these age- 
pensions to all men eligible for them, 
whether in Government employ or 
residing in the Colonies, from the 1st 
April, 1876, only. This has entailed an 
increased expenditure of £3,000 a-year. 
An appeal for arrears was received and 
refused, as stated in the Question. I 
do not imagine that any hope can be 
held out that the appeal will be granted, 
as the amount is very large and the 
accounts are closed every year. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT— 
SCHOOL SITES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether he is aware that 
in numerous cases in Scotland (forty it 
is said) School Boards are obstructed in 
carrying out the Education Act by the 
refusal of landlords to grant sites for 
school buildings; and, whether he in- 
tends to bring in a Bill this Session 
dealing with such cases ? 

















Tae LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, Ihave 
no information with re to the refusal 
of school sites in Scotland, beyond the 

eneral statement contained in the 

uestion of the hon. Member. Upon 
receiving Notice of that Question, I 
made application to the Education 
Department, and I am informed that 
they have not yet received any com- 
munications which, in their opinion, 
would render it necessary to deal legis- 
latively with this question. I cannot 
say that it is my intention to bring in a 
Bill, but if the hon. Member will com- 
municate to me such details as he can 
give, I shall be glad to make inquiries, 
and if necessary to deal with the ques- 
tion. 


PRISONS ACT, 1877—THE RULES AND 
REGULATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’>CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, under section 51 of 
the Prisons Act passed last Session, he 
has ‘settled and approved” the rules 
and regulations for the management of 
prisons, and when, in accordance with 
the same section of the Act, they will 
be laid before Parliament; and, whether 
he has made, or intends to make, any 
special rules for the better treatment 
of persons imprisoned for political 
offences ? 

Mx. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, the 
Rules will soon be ready, but they have 
not yet been finally settled and approved. 
They will be laid on the Table within 
the time prescribed by the Act—that 
is to say, in abouta fortnight. With 
regard to the latter part of the Question, 
all I can do—and all that the Statute 
requires me to do—is to make special 
rules for the class of persons named in 
it—namely, first-class misdemeanants, 
and they will be found amongst the other 
Rules. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT—THE RULES 
AND REGULATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’>CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether, 
under section 56 of the Prisons (Ire- 
land) Act, passed last Session, the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Oouncil have 
“settled and approved” the rules and 
regulations for the management of 
Prisons in Ireland, and when, in accord- 
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ance with the same section of the Act, 
they will be laid before Parliament ; 
and, whether the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council have made, or intend to 
make any special rules for the better 
treatment of persons imprisoned for 
political offences ? 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, the Rules and Regulations under 
the Prisons Act to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers have not yet been finally 
approved by the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Privy Council for Ireland. It has 
been considered proper that they should 
be framed as far as possible in accord- 
ance with the Rules for England, and 
therefore some further delay must take 
place; but the Irish Government will 
endeavour to lay them on the Table as 
soon as possible after they have been 
approved. The provisions of the Act in 
respect to persons imprisoned for sedition 
or seditious libel will be, of course, con- 
sidered ; but, with that exception, I do 
not think the Act contemplates any par- 
ticular action with reference to persons 
imprisoned for political offences. 


TURKEY—CRETE.—QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with reference to his statement 
that there could hardly be said to be an 
insurrection existing in Crete, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table two De- 
spatches dated January 3rd 1878, ad- 
dressed by the Cretan Insurrectionary 
General Assembly to the Consuls of the 
Powers, and already published in the 
German newspapers ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he had 
received only one despatch on the sub- 
ject, and that he had no objection to its 
production. 


POST OFFICE—APPOINTMENT OF 
OFFICIALS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he has been 
able during the Recess (in accordance 
with the intimation he was kind enough 
to give last Session) to consider some 
plan for the appointment of post office 
officials which should be free from all 
suspicion of political bias ? 

RD JO MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he had been in communication 


during the Recess with the Secretary to 
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the Treasury on the subject, and the 
result was, that they had arrived at the 
conclusion that it would not be for the 
public advantage to deprive Members 
of Parliament of the right of recom- 
mending to the smaller appointments in 
the Post Office. With a view, however, 
to obviating the suspicion of political 
bias to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred, the following addition has been 
made to the notice of vacancy sent to 
Members :— 


“These nominations will be submitted to the 
approval of the Postmaster General, who has 
the right of cancelling any nomination if the 
character of the nominee is not satisfactory, or 
if his residence is inconveniently situated, and 
if such appointment will not be to the interest 
of the public service.” 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE WAR 
—LAWS OF NEUTRALITY.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador and Consuls having jurisdiction 
in Turkey, took any steps to compel 
British subjects to observe the laws of 
neutrality ; and, whether British sub- 
jects will be allowed to carry war into 
Greece or into Crete ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, no Reports have 
been received at the Foreign Office with 
regard to any proceedings in the Con- 
sular Courts in Turkey respecting the 
breach of neutrality laws as affecting 
British subjects. In reply to the second 
part of the hon. Member’s Question, I 
have to state that the same rule which 
applies elsewhere will apply to the case 
of Greece and Crete. 


THE LATE SERGEANT M‘CARTHY— 
THE INQUIRY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Sir, I 
have a Question on the Paper respect- 
ing the inquiry against the prison 
officials with regard to the charge into 
the death of the late Sergeant M‘Carthy; 
but I have just received a letter that 
thisinquiry hasbeen made. I wish toask, 
Whether, ifit has been made, the evidence 
which was taken was given on oath, as 
the evidence at the inquest was given ? 
The Question I gave Notice of read as 
follows :— 


Lord John Manners 
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“To ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
D t, whether, having regard to the 
fact that the evidence given against the prison 
officials at the inquest in the case of the late 
Sergeant M‘Carthy, was taken publicly and on 
oath he will order the inquiry in the prison to 
be conducted publicly and on oath in like 
manner; and, whether facilities will be given 
to enable the next of kin of the deceased and 
Members of this House to attend?” 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, I 
have no power to direct a man to be exa- 
mined on oath, nor have the magis- 
trates power to administer an oath, un- 
less direct authority to do so is given 
them by express Statute. With regard 
to the holding of the inquiry, I stated 
the last time I was asked about it that I 
had transmitted the depositions to Sir 
James Ingham and left the matter 
entirely with him. I have not seen or 
communicated with that gentleman 
since, except with regard to the medical 
man. I was not aware, nor do I know 
now, that the inquiry has been con- 
cluded. I have left the matter entirely 
in his hands, and I have no doubt he 
will hear any evidence that may be ten- 
dered to him, and pay attention to any 
application made by the hon. Gentle- 
man, or anyone else who wishes to com- 
municate with him. I may add that on 
seeing the Question on the Paper this 
morning, I forwarded it to Sir James 
Ingham with a copy of the answer I 
proposed to make to it. 


EGYPT—CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there can be laid be- 
fore the House, without detriment to the 
public service, me relating to the 
communications which have recently 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of France in 
relation to Egypt ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir; not with 
regard to the interests of the public 
service. 


METROPOLIS—THE ALBERT-TERRACE 
(HYDE PARK) IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


QUESTION. 
Sm HENRY JAMES asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If his attention 


has been called to a Private Bill called 
“The Albert-Terrace (Hyde Park) In- 
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provement Bill,” under which “ the 
promoter’ seeks to take compulsorily 
the property of several persons and also 
to construct a road (over which he may 
build) into Hyde Park; and, whether 
he, as representing the Crown, approves 
of the construction of such road ? 

Mr. GERARD NOEL, in reply, said, 
that his attention had been called to the 
Bill, and the Government did ndt ap- 
prove of the construction of the proposed 
road into Hyde Park. - 

Str HENRY. JAMES gave Notice 
that if the Government did not oppose 
the Bill, as he hoped they would, he 
should call attention at the proper time 
to what he considered an abuse of the 
procedure of this House. 


INDIA — THE NATIVE POLICE OF 
BENGAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been called to a Reso- 
lution moved by the present Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, the Honourable 
Ashley Eden, relating to the Bengal 
Police Report for 1877, which described 
the system of police and preventive im- 
prisonment established by order of Sir 
Richard Temple, the then Lieutenant 
Governor, in November, 1875, as ‘an 
uncontrolled and fearful engine of op- 
pression,’ by which “a vast amount of 
bitter wrong and oppression has been 
inflicted upon the people,” and whose 
‘result has been more demoralising to 
the lower classes than even the con- 
tinuance of serious crime could be;” 
whether the present Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal has not stated that, ‘looking 
at the vast number of false cases estab- 
lished over Bengal,” and “‘ from an exa- 
mination of some cases which have 
come before him,” he has reason to fear 
“that very many of the persons con- 
victed were really innocent ;” and, whe- 
ther, if this be so, the Governor General, 
Lord Lytton, has taken any measures to 
supervise such an abuse of power ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, he had read a resolution 
moved by the present Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Bengal animadverting in strong 
terms, not on anything which Sir Richard 
Temple had done, but on the misconduct 
of a large section of the Native police of 
Bengal. This was not the first occasion 
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upon which their conduct had been un- 
favourably noticed, for last year Sir 
Richard Temple commented upon the 
lamentable amount of suffering and 
wrong which had been caused by them, 
in reference to the number of arrests 
made on insufficient evidence. The pith 
of the resolution was to the effect that 
a lamentable amount of suffering and 
wrong had been caused by the vast num- 
ber of false charges instituted all over 
Bengal, and that Mr. Eden was deter- 
mined that this fearful oppression should 
not be left uncontrolled in the hands of 
the police, but should be used only under 
the most effectual safeguards. The ad- 
ministration of the police force in Bengal 
was primarily in the hands of the Go- 
vernment there, and no doubt Mr. Eden 
would take measures which would pre- 
vent the repetition of the acts of oppres- 
sion to which the hon. Member had 
directed attention. 


TURKEY—RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 
IN BULGARIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOLT asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been called to a statement that there 
are sundry Protestant churches in Bul- 
garia which have enjoyed a fair amount 
of religious liberty under the govern- 
ment of the Porte, but have been at 
various times persecuted by the authori- 
ties of the Greek Church with consi- 
derable severity ; that before the War 
began some Protestants were threatened 
with increased sufferings on the arrival 
of the Russian Army in their country, 
and that a fresh persecution has recently 
commenced ; also that the cruel oppres- 
sion exercised in Bulgaria at the present 
time by the authorities of the Greek 
Church is as great as that experienced 
in England before the Reformation ; and, 
whether this statement be substantially 
true; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment will endeavour to secure in any 
arrangement which shall have the sanc- 
tion of the Powers of Europe sufficient 
provision for religious freedom in Bul- 


garia ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not re- 
ceived any very recent information re- 
specting the statements to which my 
hon. Friend refers, statements which 
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ap to be derived from the letter of a 
B ian pastor now in England, and 
which has been very widely circulated. 


If my hon. Friend would look at Blue 
Book No. 1 on Turkey he will there find, 
at pages 120, 392, 456, and other places, 
that Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople has repeatedly exerted his 
influence on behalf of Protestant Dis- 
senters ; and Her Majesty’s Government 
will not fail to use -their endeavours, 
when the occasion arises, to secure for 
them and the other inhabitants of the 
Ottoman Empire such guarantees for 
their religious freedom as may be ob- 
tained. 


IRELAND — THE ROYAL IRISH CON- 
STABULARY FUND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, If he would state the amount 
to credit of the ‘‘ Constabulary Force 
Fund” for each of the last five years; 
how that fund is raised, and to what 
purposes it is allocated; and, if the 
average annual receipts exceed the 
average annual Seer ee whether any 
steps will be taken to equalize them; 
and, whether the late Assistant Inspector 
General Brownrigg received any money 
from this fund in addition to his pension 
of £930 a-year? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, the amount to the credit of this fund 
at each of the periods referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Member ending 
3lst March each year was, in round 
numbers, as follows:—-1873, £43,500; 
1874, £49,200; 1875, £54,300; 1876, 
£62,000 ; 1877, £68,500. The amount 
is raised by a deduction from the pay of 
the officers and men, and from the pay- 
ments of such superannuated members 
of the Force as continue to subscribe 
under 29 & 80 Vict. c. 108, for the 
benefit of their families; from fines 
imposed upon members of the Force by 
the Inspector General and the county 
Inspectors ; from gratuities awarded to 
members of the Force by magistrates ; 
and lastly, from interest on the por- 
tion of the fund which is invested. 
The fund is spent in the following way: 
—In rewards to meritorious members of 
the Force, in relief of their widows and 
orphans, and, also in the payment of a 
certain percentage by way of recouping 
the expenses of the officers and men of the 
Force on retirement. Attempts have been 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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made to equalize the annual receipts and 
expenditure—first, by reducing the pay- 
ment from 1} to 1 per cent; and, secondly, 
by increasing the payments to the men 
from 6 to 8 per cent; and adding to the 
payments to the widows and orphans. If 
this fund, in spite of this, continues to 
increase, it will have to be considered 
whether the payments should be still fur- 
ther increased or the subscriptions re- 
duced. Thelate Assistant Inspector Gene- 
ral Brownrigg received the payment from 
this fund to which he is entitled by his 
rank and service. He has subscribed to 
it through the whole term of his service, 
and I may add that the pension on which 
he retired was that to which he was 
legally entitled. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ASSAULTS UPON THE 
POLICE IN MERIONETHSHIRE. 
QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM BAGGE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the deficiency of the Police 
Force in Merionethshire, and to the 
assaults to which they have been sub- 
jected by the miners in the districts of 
Abergynoldwyn and Festiniog ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, my 
attention has been called to the fact of 
the assaults, and in consequence I com- 
municated with the chief constable of 
the county, who informs me that more 
constables have been sent there to pre- 
vent the continuance of the disturb- 
ances. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
RESOLUTION. QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES FORSTER asked the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire, Whether he intends to proceed 
with his Resolution in regard to the 
Burials Question which stands on the 
Paper for Friday next ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in reply, 
said, that that would depend on the 
course of the debate in which they were 
now engaged. If the debate should be 
prolonged till Thursday, he should not 
feel justified in asking the House im- 
mediately after the close, or perhaps in 
the midst of a debate of such importance 
to consider a question which, though 
comparatively tame, still excited great 
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interest in the country. If, therefore, 
this debate were one beyond that 
evening, he would not bring forward his 
Resolution. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE WAR— 
BLOCKADE IN THE BLACK SEA. 


QUESTION. 


In reply to Sir Cuartes W. Drxz, 

Mr. BOURKE said, that the Govern- 
ment would feel it their duty to use their 
influence to prevent ships leaving Black 
Sea ports for England from being 
stopped at the Bosphorus during the 
Armistice. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE— 
THE DEBATE OF FRIDAY. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I beg, most 
humbly and diffidently, the indulgence 
of the House while I very briefly allude 
to a personal matter. Last night the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy) made an imputation 
against me of so serious a nature, and 
couched in such very emphatic terms, 
that I cannot with honour allow it to 
pass unnoticed ; and I am sure the House 
sufficiently regards the honour of its 
Members to give me its attention for a 
very few minutes. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman used these words— 

“Let the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs dare to say in his place in this House 
that the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment is desirous of plunging this country into 
war. Let the hon. Gentleman prove this state- 
ment, or let it go into some category which it is 
not Parliamentary to name.” 


Now, Sir, like other hon. Members in 
this House, I made to my constituents, 
and to my constituents only, during the 
Recess an address which provoked a 
certain amount of comment and observa- 
tion ; and, therefore, I thought it right 
as early as possible in this great debate, 
which was virtually the first opportu- 
nity in the Session, to address the House 
on the Eastern Question. In my speech 
on Friday last I distinctly took up the 
challenge dropped by my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, that I 
should speak in the House as I had 
spoken in the country. My main argu- 
ment, almost from first to last, referred 
to the-warlike utterances, as I maintained 
them in this House to be, of the Prime 
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Minister during the progress of this 
Eastern Question ; oa ait an: Gentle- 
men who heard me can say, I, not once, 
but over and over again, stated the sub- 
stance of the sentence which the right 
hon. Gentleman dared me to repeat in 
this House. I am anxious not to detain 
the House an undue length of time, so I 
will read one sentence, and one only, 
from my speech on Friday— 


‘The Prime Minister declared that ‘the in- 
dependence and integrity of Turkey must be 
maintained, and he on the same occasion spoke 
of England’s readiness to fight one, two, or three 
campaigns ; and everyone knows what such 
words, spoken in such a collocation, by a man in 
that position of responsibility, must undoubtedly 
mean.” 


Now, Sir, that is a repetition, in the very 
strongest language that Parliamentary 
forms could admit of, of the sentence 
which the right hon. Gentleman dared 
me to repeat in this House. I then 
referred to the speeches of the Prime 
Minister at Aylesbury, and to the speech 
at Guildhall in November last, and I 
adduced at great length, and with the 
best logic I was enabled to command, 
the deduction that his policy was a war- 
like policy. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman should have answered those 
arguments in his speech; but I do not 
think that he should have ignored that 
speech, and then, on the ground of its 
non-existence, have brought a charge 
against the courage and sincerity of a 
brother Member—a brother Member 
whom hon. Gentlemen opposite, I am 
proud to believe, after 12 years’ expe- 
rience, do not for a moment—( Cheers 
Srom the Ministerial Benches |—do not for 
a moment believe to be a coward. I 
was unable to answer that grave charge 
in the course of the debate for the very 
reason that I had actually made a speech 
here of the same nature as that which I 
was challenged to repeat in the House. 
That speech is within the recollection of 
the House. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not in the House at the time, 
he will find, on referring to his Col- 
leagues, that my speech fairly an- 
swered the description which I have 
given of it. If he was in the House I 
am quite sure he will, on reflection, see 
that the sentence he used last night was 
not a fair weapon in Parliamentary 
warfare. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
did hear the speech of the hon. Member 
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for the Border Boroughs(Mr. Trevelyan), 
and I certainly did not understand the 
hon. Member to repeat the statement 
which he had made at Selkirk—namely, 
that the Prime Minister desired, and had 
never concealed his desire, to plunge 
this country into war. If the hon. 
Member meant to say in his speech in 
this House what he said at Selkirk, I 
have nothing to withdraw in the terms 
I applied to him. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM: I am 
quite certain my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Boroughs—— 
[‘* Order, order !’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no ques- 
tion before the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Border Boroughs has made a 
personal explanation, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War has replied. There is now no 
question before the House. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM: Sir, I 
shall conclude with a Motion. If the 
hon. Member intended to use the same 
language with exactly the same mean- 
ing, when he criticized the conduct of a 
Minister as he did when he addressed 
his constituents in the country, he for 
some reason or other failed in that 
endeavour. I perfectly remember the 
speech at Selkirk. It made such an im- 
pression on me that I kept a copy of the 
paper in which it was reported, without 
any idea that it would come before the 
House ; but when I understood that the 
hon. Member was about to bring it before 
the House, I told him that I should 
feel it my duty to read another extract 
from the same speech, which, with the 
permission of the House, I will now 
do. This is what the hon. Member said 
with regard to the conduct and object of 
Ministers in their policy with Russia— 


“Her Majesty’s Ministers are simulating 
dread of Russian access to the Mediterranean 
as a pretext for increasing the number of naval 
appointments —_ to the dunces who are sons 


of Ministers and their constituents.” 
Mr. TREVELYAN: What is the 
newspaper ? 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM: A news- 
paper published amongst your own con- 
stituency. I got it at Carlisle. 

CotonzL MURE: I regret, Sir, that 
this painful episode—— 

Mr. SP : The hon. Member 
for West Cumberland did not conclvde 
with a Motion. 


Mr, Gathorne Hardy 
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Mr. PEROY WYNDHAM: I am 
prepared to withdraw it. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Perey Wyndham.) 


Cotonet MURE said, he did not think 
that painful episode could be allowed to 
remain where it was. The question at 
issue between his hon. Friend (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) was, not 
whether the expressions used by the hon. 
Member in the House were the same as 
those he had used outside, but whether 
the circumstance of his not repeating 
those expressions in that House justified 
his original statement being relegated 
to a category which they could all under- 
stand. Now, he could not believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War really intended to impute to 
the hon. Member that it was from mo- 
tives of cowardice and fear he did not 
repeat certain a he had used. 
It was due to the honour of that House 
and of the Secretary for War, as well as 
due to the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs, that the Secretary for War 
should state that he had no intention to 
impute such a disgraceful motive to the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Border Boroughs (Mr. Trevelyan) 

roduced very great consternation in 
Beotland, and many people believed and 
hoped it was delivered on the spur of 
the moment without the usual fore- 
thought which characterized his hon. 
Friend’s words in the House. If his 
hon. Friend had spoken in that House 
the other night, in moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, in the way he had 
done to his constituents, he should have 
been prepared to answer the speech 
which his hon. Friend made at Selkirk. 
That speech contained many strong state- 
ments besides those which had been read 
to the House, and he (Mr. Stewart) held 
in his hand a copy of The Scotsman, which 
he was ready to produce, containing 
those statements. He wished to say this 
because he felt that some notice ought 
to be taken of the strong remarks made 
by his hon. Friend against the Conser- 
vative Party. It was not fair for hon. 
Gentlemen to go down to their consti- 
tuencies and there state matters which 
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they were ashamed or afraid to bring 
forward here. In saying this he did not 
wish fo produce any further amount of 
irritation, and he was quite sure the 
House would be satisfied with what had 
taken place. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I would venture to appeal 
to the House whether it is really advan- 
tageous, or even desirable or seemly, 
that a discussion of this kind should be 
allowed to continue. As I understand 
the matter, my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War had no in- 
tention whatever of imputing anything 
whatever contrary to the personal honour 
of my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Border Boroughs. It was not his inten- 
tion to do so. If my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Boroughs says it 
was his intention to repeat in this House, 
though in somewhat different language, 
what he said to his constituents, of course 
there can be no question of his right to 
do that. But the remark of my right 
hon. Friend remains the same—namely, 
that the observation made at Selkirk, 
whether it was repeated in this House 
or not, was one that my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Boroughs was 
bound either to prove, or that must be 
dismissed in the manner in which my 
right hon. Friend dismissed it. All I 
think it is necessary to say is, that there 
is no intention to imputeanything against 
the personal honour of the hon. Member, 
or as to his character, in regards to his 
daring to repeat in this House what he 
had said elsewhere, and I hope the 
House will not consider it necessary to 
proceed with this question, which would 
lead to inconvenience. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: My right hon. 
Friend always tries to put the pleasantest 
face upon anything disagreeable, and I 
quite recognize the spirit in which he has 
spoken; but the matterremainsthus—The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War places me in a certain category— 
which I will not soil my mouth by ex- 
plaining to the House—unless I can 
prove a certain statement. I proved that 
statement on Friday last according to 
Parliamentary fashion ; in a manner that 
is, at any rate, believed by many Mem- 
bers on these benches. It is a political 
difference. It is not a personal one. 
The right hon. Gentleman refuses to 
retract his attack on my personal honour. 
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the matter in discussion, to judge be- 
tween him and me. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I hope the House will be disposed to 
take the advice which has been given 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that this matter should not be pursued 
further. The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated, and I think the assurance ought 
to be satisfactory to my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Boroughs 
(Mr. Trevelyan), that the Secretary for 
War made no imputation on his personal 
honour. As the right hon. Gentleman 
has sat still and not qualified the state- 
ment made in hisname by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I think my hon. 
Friend may accept that statement. At 
the same time, I sincerely regret that the 
Secretary of State for War did not him- 
self rise and make the statement, instead 
of leaving his right hon. Friend to make 
it for him. I cannot help thinking it is 
an inconvenient course for the right hon. 
Gentleman to take, if whenever some 
statement which is not proved to his 
satisfaction is made, it should be de- 
scribed by him in the strong terms he 
used last night, and which he has re- 
peated this evening. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Boroughs 
did endeavour, though imperfectly, per- 
haps, to prove the statement which he 
made at Selkirk, and which he says he 
repeated here. That statement may not 
have been satisfactory to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite; but if, whenever 
we think our opponents are somewhat 
deficient in logic or in power of state- 
ment, we are to qualify their statements 
in the way in which the Secretary of 
State for War has done, it seems to me 
that our debates will assume a character 
which will not be an improvement to the 
reputation of this House. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: There 
appears to me to be two questions before 
the House. One has reference to the 
courage of the hon. Member for the 
Border Boroughs in not stating in this 
House what he stated elsewhere. I 
certainly did not understand him to re- 
peat here the statement he made else- 
where ; but he says he did so, and that 
being the case I accept that statement. 
Therefore, I assume that he stated here 
what he stated at Selkirk. What was 
it? It was this, and he stated it as a 
fact—That there was a criminal and 
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Minister. I am bound todefend the Prime 
Minister, not only as my Chief but as a 
personal friend. The hon. Member 
charges him deliberately, in the strongest 
language, in a sentence which concludes, 
as far as I remember, with these terms, 
—‘‘that the noble Lord has never con- 
cealed his desire to plunge this country 
into war.” If that be the state of my 
noble Friend’s mind, I say it is a crimi- 
nal state of mind. It is one which is of 
itself a disgrace. The statement which 
was made is astatement of fact, and if the 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs 
thinks proper to persist in that state- 
ment, I must say again that I have no- 
thing to qualify in the language I used. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that if the 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs 
had been guilty of saying outside the 
House what he was not prepared to say in 
it, right hon. and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had been guilty of the same offence. 
The Secretary of State for War, entertain- 
ing the opinions he did respecting the 
hon. Member for the Border Boroughs, 
would doubtless have expressed them in 
much stronger language if he had 
spoken them outside the House, and had 
not been fenced round by Parliamentary 
forms. The House should remember 
that the speeches of hon. Members out- 
side were of a very different nature to 
the speeches of the same hon. Members 
inside the House ; and he could be cor- 
roborated by hon. Members on the Go- 
vernment benches. He had often felt it 
his duty, and it would, no doubt, be so 
again, to make statements outside in 
very different language from that which 
he would use in the House. When 
making observations to ordinary people 
outside the House he used considerable 
latitude ; but inside that Assembly he 
had to couch his language in consonance 
with peculiar forms, and follow argu- 
ments at a distance, in conformity with 
Parliamentary usages. In the same way, 
many hon. Members might be brought 
to task in the House for using outside 
the House language most gross and 
calumnious, and contrary to the com- 
monest principlesof public decency. Un- 
less some hon. Members opposite were 
seriously misrepresented, they had outside 
the House described other hon. Mem- 
bers as persons whom they should not 
like to meet on a dark night, and 
as persons to whom the provisions of the 
Cattle Plague Prevention Act ought to 
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be applied, and who ought to be slaugh- 
tered at the port of disembarkation. 
He believed that on a former occasion 
a hon, and gallant Member referred to 
another hon. Member in peculiarly gross 
terms. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the 
hon. Member was wandering from the 
question. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would ad- 
mit he had madea slip ; but the fact was 
the hon. and gallant Member to whom 
he referred used peculiar and unusual 
terms—the result being a message of a 
kind better known in the time of our 
grandfathers than at the present day. 
He maintained the right hon. Gentleman 
ought not to stand up in the House and 
impugn, or seem to impugn, in such a 
very unsatisfactory manner the personal 
honour and veracity of hon. Members 
of that House, merely because those hon. 
Members had made speeches in the 
country in somewhat different terms to 
those which they were prepared to sub- 
stantiate on the floor of the House. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he had 
listened to the discussion with pain, and 
he thought the House had had a very 
good example of the extreme inconve- 
nience to which these desultory conversa- 
tions led. The charge made last night 
by the Secretary for War amounted to 
this—that he challengedthehon. Member 
for the Border Boroughs to repeat in the 
House, where it could be answered, the 
language he had used elsewhere. He 
(Mr. Whitbread) wanted the House to 
bear in mind that his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Boroughs had 
repeated in that House the arguments 
which he used outside. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Yes, his hon. Friend had done so, and had 
given to the House the grounds upon 
which he rested his charge. It was, he 
would submit tothe right hon. Gentleman, 
a matter of opinion whether the charge 
made by the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs was justified on the grounds 
upon which he rested it or not. He 
submitted to the House that it was pos- 
sible his hon. Friend might honestly 
have arrived at the conclusion that the 
charge was justified on those grounds. 
Of course the right hon. Gentleman and 
others thought it was not; but he sub- 
mitted, in the interests of free discus- 
sion, that when an hon. Member stated 
to the House the grounds on which he 
formed his opinion—which appeared to 
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many of them to have some show of 
reason—{ “‘ Oh, oh !’”]—he did not com- 
mit himself to thefull extent of the words; 
but, at all events, if he stated the 
grounds which led him honestly to the 
opinion he expressed, it was perfectly 
intolerable that he should be taunted 
with ‘not daring ”—words they seldom 
heard in that House, but which were the 
very ones that were used—to repeat his 
expressions. And when, after 24 hours’ 
consideration, his hon. Friend, feeling 
personally hurt, feeling that his charac- 
ter as a man of honour had been as- 
sailed, made his explanation and offered 
the right hon. Gentleman an opportu- 
nity of saying he was not attacking his 
honour, see how it was met! Then he 
had another graceful opportunity given 
him by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and what did he do then? He 
added to his words, and said it was a 
criminal state of mind. He made use 
of a word which he (Mr. Whitbread) 
was on the point of asking the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair whether it 
was Parliamentary. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I said 
that the hon. Member imputed to my 
noble Friend a criminal state of mind. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: If I misunder- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman, I ex- 
tremely regret it. Was the word “ dis- 
graceful’ attached to Lord Beacons- 
field ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I said 
the charge which the hon. Member made 
was one which would show a criminal 
state of mind in my noble Friend, and 
one which was disgraceful. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he would 
only add that, during the time the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
him to be trying to afford the right hon. 
Gentleman an opportunity of taking off 
some of the personal sting of the charge, 
the right hon. Gentleman sat there, 
and neither by word nor gesture did he 
show that he was disposed to do so. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Divide!” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS appealed to 
the House not to divide. The whole 
question had been discussed, and were 
it not for the mistake made by the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken as to 
what fell from his right hon. Friend, 
the subject would have been closed. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the Home Se- 
cretary seemed to have overlooked the 
fact that the Secretary of State for War 
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in his last speech repeated the char, 
over again that his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Border Boroughs (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had made a statement out of 
the House which he repeated in a simi- 
lar form in the House, and that the 
statement was false and could not be 
proved. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Sir, no 
one below the Gangway, or anywhere 
else, wishes to delay the Business of this 
evening; but I do think this has been a 
very painful scene, and I regret it as 
much as anyone. I think it may be 
settled even yet. I do not think the Se- 
eretary for War really does wish to im- 

ute any improper conduct to the hon. 

ember for the Border Boroughs. The 
charge, as far as I understand it, was 
that the hon. Member would not repeat 
in this House what he said out-of- 
doors. Putting aside whether what he 
said was right or wrong—and it may 
have been a very imprudent speech—I 
do think that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would really say he does not im- 
wea anything dishonourable or dis- 

onest or untruthful in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s conduct, I think we should all be 
satisfied. Otherwise, if the charge is 
persisted in, there are some of us who, 
in vindication of my hon. Friend, will 
feel bound to vote for the Adjournment, 
which, by-the-bye, was moved from the 
other side. 

Mr. BROMLEY - DAVENPORT : 
Sir, in order, as has been suggested, to 
settle the matter, I would suggest that 
the hon. Member for the Border Bo- 
roughs should withdraw the statement 
of which the Secretary for War com- 
plained. [Cries of “No!” and “ Di- 
vide ! ’”} 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY : I should 
like to know what we are going to di- 
vide about. The real issue is not whe- 
ther the House should adjourn, but 
whether the hon. Member for the Border 
Boroughs is or is not a liar and a 
coward. That, in its naked simpli- 
city, is the question on which we are 
asked to divide. I intend to give my 
vote in his favour; but it is not a de- 
cent issue to put before the House of 
Commons. I am an Irish Member, and 
you attribute to Irish Members many 
things they do not deserve. One thing 
shall’ never be attributed to me, and that 
is that I have not done my best to 
maintain the honour of Gentlemen and 
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of the House of Commons. I maintain 
that this is not a decent issue to put be- 
fore the House, and I hope the question 
will not be put. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I must 
appeal to the House to allow me to say 
one or two words, although I have 
already spoken on the subject. You, 
Mr. Speaker, heard what I said last 
night. I was not called to Order, and 
I was not aware, therefore, that I had 
said anything that was un-Parliamen- 
tary. There is nothing which this 
House has any right to condemn in what 
I said, because I sedulously avoided 
saying anything coming within the cate- 
gory of un-Parliamentary language. If 
the hon. Member for the Border Bo- 
roughs says that in his speech in this 
House, he repeated what he meant to 
say at Selkirk, and that it was in the 
form of argument and not the assertion 
of fact, that is a totally different thing. 
If the hon. Member is prepared to 
state that what he said in this House 
was founded upon arguments which he 
had made in his own mind, and which 
he was entitled to believe, that is one 
thing. Butif he states it as a fact, im- 
puting such conduct to my noble 
Friend, I cannot retract the saying that 
I cannot characterize it except in too 
strong terms to be Parliamentary. But 
if the hon. Member only means to say 
that which he said in this House, and to 
which I listened without taking excep- 
tion, then I am in a totally different posi- 
tion, and if he will so qualify those 
words he used at Selkirk, then I shall 
be perfectly happy to withdraw my ex- 
pression. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have not 
mentioned hitherto the deep pain which it 
would give me, if such a breach, as must 
exist between me and the right hon. 
Gentleman if the words were not with- 
drawn, were to take place. The last ap- 
peal which he has made to meI will 
answer in this way, by saying that both 
at Selkirk and in this House my mean- 
ing was that the deduction I drew from 
the Prime Minister’s utterance was that 
he was in favour of a warlike policy. It 
is unnecessary for me to say that my 
right hon. Friend is much better ac- 
quainted with the Prime Minister than 
Iam, and I can quite understand his 
having the very strongest feelings as 
opposed to me. But that opinion with 
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ster is precisely what I stated at Selkirk, 
and what I repeated in this House. 
If my right hon. Friend will withdraw 
the second of his imputations, as he 
has withdrawn the first, I shall never 
have felt more relief and satisfaction. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
really ashamed to trespass upon the 
House so much, but I only wish to ex- 
plain the position in which I stand. The 
hon. Member, as I understand him, now 
says that what he said in this House— 
which never assumed the language he 
used at Selkirk—was only an argument 
as to the opinions of my noble Friend. 
That being so, it is a totally different 
thing from stating as a fact that my 
noble Friend the Prime Minister had 
never concealed certain opinions, and if 
he never concealed them they must have 
been opinions which he openly expressed. 
But, on the contrary, my noble Friend’s 
own opinions were exactly the other 
way, and therefore to say that my noble 
Friend had never concealed his desire 
for war was to say that he had stated 
that which was not true, and that he 
was in a state of mind that was most 
unbecoming to himself and prejudicial 
to the country. I understand my hon. 
Friend to say now that he was only 
deducing an argument from the speeches 
of my noble Friend. That deduction 
was that my noble Friend was in favour 
of war, and therefore I have only to say 
that I shall argue against it, but shall 
not condemn it by any epithet. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is unneces- 
sary for me to say that after what my 
right hon. Friend has said I am fully 
satisfied. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PERTH COUNTY ELECTION. 


Notice taken that Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Edward Stirling Home Drum- 
mond Moray, returned as Member for 
the County of Perth, in the room of Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell, baronet, de- 
ceased, was, by a clerical error, described 
in the Return as Henry Edward Stirling 
Home Drummond, instead of Henry Ed- 
ward Stirling Home Drummond Moray; 
and the Earl of Yarmouth, Member for 
South Warwickshire, having stated, 
upon his own knowledge, that the names 
of the Member for the County of Perth 
were Henry Edward Stirling Home 
Drummond Moray:— — 
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Ordered, That the Clerk of the Crown 
do attend this House forthwith, with the 
last Return for the County of Perth, 
and amend the same, by inserting, after 
the word ‘ Drummond,” the word 
““ Moray : "— 

And the Clerk of the Crown attended, 
and amended the said Return accord- 


ingly. 
Whereupon New Member sworn,— 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Edward 


Home Drummond Moray, for Perth 
County. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—O0io—— 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [31st January], “That Mr. 
Speaker do now ‘leave ‘the Ohair”’ (for 
Committee of Supply). 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from tho word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘this House, having been informed in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gracious Speech that the conditions on 
which Her Majesty’s neutrality is founded had 
not been infringed by either belligerent engaged 
in the war in the East of Europe, and having 
since received no information sufficient to justify 
a departure from the policy of neutrality and 
peace, sees no reason for adding to the burthens 
of the people by voting unnecessary Supplies,”-— 
(Mr. William Edward Forster,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Coronet STANLEY said, that, after 
the exciting scene which the House had’ 
just witnessed, he must feel as if he 
were acting in the character of an in- 
truder, being the person by whom the 
attention of the House was to be called 
to the debate which was still going on. 


He could assure the House that it was 
with very serious feelings of diffidence 
that he ventured into a debate of that 
importance, to place his opinions before 
the House. He did not intend to address 
himself to the questions of policy, except 
so far as he was compelled ‘to advert to 
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them in the course of his remarks. 
Those questions had already been dealt 
with by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen ; 
but it seemed to him, in the first instance, 
that there were several points on which, 
unintentionally no doubt, some mis- 
representations had been made, and as 
to which statements had been made in 
the House which were calculated to mis- 
lead, both as to the object and pro- 
spective use of the Vote. Now, whatever 
doubt he might have had otherwise, he 
would confess that he never felt so con- 
fident of the position in which the Go- 
vernment stood as he did on thatoccasion, 
and when he found after all that the 
most earnest hands and eloquent tongues 
in:the House had been able to urge 
against the Vote, that the position of 
the Government was so little affected, 
and their arguments so little disturbed. 
He would briefly say that the argu- 
ments which right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had used had divided themselves 
mainly into four heads. It had been said 
that the Vote was unprecedented ; it had 
been called ‘‘unreal’’ and a “sham;” 
it had been said that it could not be ex- 
pected; and, finally—and he thought 
with the least justification of all—it had 
been said that it was a menace to the 
peace of Europe. Perhaps he might be 
allowed, in the first instance, to endea- 
vour, however inferior he felt to such 
antagonists, to correct some mistakes 
committed by the two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who occupied the attention of 
the House during the greater portion of 
last night. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
who spoke last, and to whose words, as at 
all times, the House gave complete atten- 
tion, unfortunately spoke at an hour of 
the night which was unfavourable to the 
giving of a full report of his observa- 
tions in the ordinary sources of informa- 
tion; and therefore, if he (Colonel 
Stanley) misquotéd the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s words, he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would not impute it to 
any intentional want of courtesy. First, 
with regard to this Vote being unpre- 
cedented, the right hon. Gentleman, in 
the course of his speech, took them back 
to historic—he had almost said to pre- 
historic—times. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appealed to the course taken in 
1718. He (Colonel Stanley) had not 
had time, even if he were of opinion 
that such researches were profitable, to 
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investigate all the authorities cited by 
the right hon. Gentleman; but he had 
looked at one dr two of them, and was 
not drawn by that investigation to er- 
tirely the same conclusions as the right 
hon. Gentleman. As he understood the 
drift of the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment, it was that there was little or no 
precedent for these Votes of Credit, ex- 
cept when war was apprehended. With 
regard to the question of preparation for 
war, he (Colonel Stanley) would cite one 
instance. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to language used by Mr. Pitt 
with reference to Spain in 1790; but he 
(Colonel Stanley) did not find in the 
report of Mr. Pitt’s speech the same 
inference as that which the right hon. 
Gentleman sought to establish. 

Mr. CHILDERS: In that case a Vote 
of Oredit was taken, and I expressly 
cited it as showing the distinction made 
between that Vote and the Vote in 1791, 
which was not a money Vote. 

Cotone, STANLEY said, that what 
happened was this—Mr. Pitt, in moving 
for the Vote, said that— 


“ There were two views in the contemplation 
of the Government, the one being a hope, which 
he believed was not altogether irrational, that 
the matter in dispute between us and Spain 
might be accommodated without going to’ the 
extremity of war, and the other was that war 
might be unavoidable.” 


Therefore, he might maintain that the 
Vote of Oredit was laid before the 
House when the absolute necessity of 
a war was not fully before the coun- 
try. He did not wish to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman into his historical recol- 
lections; but one thing did astonish 
him—that, in the researches of the 
right hon. Gentleman, there was an 
obvious gap or hiatus which one could 
not account for; and, just as by the 
erratic motions of certain heavenly 
bodies astronomers were led to look for 
the disturbing cause; so he could not 
understand why 1870 was passed over, 
and he was thus brought to inquire into 
the reason for the omission. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I spoke at an hour 
when the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion as to what takes place in Parlia- 
ment are closed, and this may explain 
why the hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
not aware of what I said; but I ex- 
plained that there were three clear dis- 
tinctions between the Vote of 1870 afd 
this Vote, and I stated what they were. 


Colonel Stanley 
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Coronet STANLEY said, he took a 
note of all the right hon. Gentleman’s 
points, and followed him carefully 
through his speech, and, although there 
were one or two allusions to the Vote of 
1870, he certainly did not find this ex- 
planation of different reasons. Still, of 
course, he accepted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s disclaimer. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman’s references to the 
forms of the Vote were somewhat in- 
complete; because he omitted that of 
1870, and one attached some importance 
to that, because that Vote was obtained 
by the Government of which he was a 
Member, and was especially noticeable 
by the contrast which he and other right 
hon. Gentlemen on the front Opposition 
bench had tried to draw between that 
Vote and this. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) said that it was unheard of 
to lay a charge on the people without 
proof that there was full justification 
for such a measure. He fully agreed 
with that, and that it rested on them 
to show that the Vote was required, and 
he thought the country would accept the 
proof that was at their disposal, and 
could be given. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman next said that they had no right 
to ask for money except in time of war ; 
but, turning to the precedent of 1870, 
they found themselves driven on the 
horns of a dilemma. Surely the House, 
at the instigation of the Liberal Govern- 
ment, voted that money on that occasion 
under a total misapprehension, or else 
we were not aware at that time that we 
were in a state of peace. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had commented strongly on the conduct 
of the Government in asking for a Vote 
without explaining the purposes to which 
it was to be devoted. Yet that same 
right hon. Gentleman, when he asked 
for a Vote of Credit in 1870, acknow- 
ledged it was not possible for him to 
divulge the reasons which impelled him 
to the necessity of demanding that Vote ; 
and, as a matter of fact, it was not ex- 
plained till six days afterwards in the 
statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The Government were challenged 
to show what the purposes of the present 
Vote might be, and especially to show 
how they proposed to provide for it, the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich being 
particularly severe in what he said as to 
the taxation which would be necessary 
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to meet the possible operation of that 
Vote of Credit. Were , then, to un- 
derstand, with the vast financial know- 
ledge of that right hon. Gentleman and 
with the distinct explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the present Vote was essen- 
tially a Vote of Oredit; and that, although 
it might be granted, it was possible that 
none of it, and probably scarcely any of 
it, would be spent—were they to under- 
stand that they ought towards the end 
of the financial year to have imposed 
additional taxation, a thing inconvenient 
in itself, likely to cause considerable 
disturbance in the operations of the 
public service, and also to provoke pre- 
mature and informal discussions on the 
financial arrangements of the ensuing 
year. What would be the position of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who, 
having levied additional taxation in such 
circumstances in the last six weeks of 
the year, found, after all, that the money 
he had thus raised was not required ? 
It had been asked why they could take 
so large a Vote as £6,000,000 when they 
had so short a time in which to expend 
it. Now, with regard to any of those 
Votes in Supply, there was formerly no 
obligation on the part of the Executive 
to surrender them, and they were, like all 
other Votes at an early date in our 
financial history, available for an un- 
limited period. Limitations were sub- 
sequently introduced, and Army and 
Navy grants were confined to the finan- 
cial year. But Votes of Oredit escaped 
from that rule up to a recent date. In 
regard to the Vote of Credit for the 
Ashantee War, the Auditor General 
reported thatinconvenience would neces- 
sarily have ensued to the public account 
from the impossibility of adjusting 
finally or with complete accuracy the 
regular Estimates of the year, while the 
Vote of Credit was still partially open. 
And there was the further objection that 
advantage might be taken by an upscru- 
pulous Department to swell a Vote in 
the Estimates by some portion of a Vote 
of Credit. He would not have alluded 
to that last consideration but for the fact 
that recently questions had been put 
. from the other side of the House which 
went to the whole root of that matter, 
and which had the appearance of im- 
plying that the Government, having over- 
stepped their regular Estimates, were 
going to supplement them out of the 
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poberes Vote of Credit. He entered 
is distinct protest against any such 
principle as that. We prided ourselves 
upon the greater degree of financial 
accuracy that was obtained year by year ; 
and he believed that the opinion he held 
that supplemental expenses should in 
all cases be dealt with by means of 
Supplemental Estimates,had the approval 
even of the right hon. Gentleman. Her 
Majesty’s Government had been called 
to account for having limited the opera- 
tion of this Vote to the 31st of March. 
But did the House see the position in 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
placed themselves by putting that limit 
upon its operation? In taking that 
course they were doing what every 
Government should be glad to do with 
regard to financial matters—namely, 
increasing the control of the House of 
Commons. Therefore, if it were to be 
said that it was a mistake to put this 
limit ayes the operation of the Vote, it 
should be clearly understood if that limit 
were extended that it was not the 
Government that asked for power to do 
so, but the House that conferred the 
power. The right hon. Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe) drew 
a most touching picture of the position 
in which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would find 
himself when the clock struck 12 on the 
night of the 31st of March, with all his 
gloriesrun away, and with his money 
bage collapsed. He, however, ventured 
to hope that should it be the duty of the 
Government to apply to the House for 
an extension of the operation of the Vote 
to the next financial year, they would 
meet with the response which the 
British House of Commons always gave 
to those Ministers who succeeded in 
justifying their demands. He relied 
with much confidence on that patriotism 
both of the House and of the country, 
which the right hon. Member for the 
University of London had gone out of 
his way todisclaim. He would now pro- 
ceed to cite authorities in support of his 
statement. He might, perhaps, be 
excused by hon. Members for looking up 
to the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) as a great authority in 
financial matters. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman in the debate on the Abys- 
sinian Vote of Credit on the 26th of 
November, 1867, said— 
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«‘ When there arises an occasion for a great de- 
viation from the usual state of things, and when, 
under some decision at which the Government 
has arrived, it becomes necessary to apply a 
large portion of the Supplies wes f for the ordi- 
nary peace establishments for a warlike purpose, 
it becomes then the duty of the Government to 
submit the matter to Parliament, and ask for 
Supplies for the purposes of war, quite irre- 
spective of the question whether their legal 
power to draw upon the Exchequer does or does 
not exist.” —[3 Hansard, exc. 301-2.] 

On the present occasion, Her Majesty’s 
Government did consider that such an 
increase was necessary ; and, acting upon 
what they believed to be a Constitutional 
principle, they had applied to the House 
of Commons for this Vote. Both the right 
hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Goschen) and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich had argued in favour 
of waiting until the actual necessity 
arose before proposing such a Vote. 
They both said that if Her Majesty’s 
Government had waited until an expe- 
dition was ready to start the House of 
Commons would have voted the money 
without scruple. But what would have 
been the position of the Government in 
that case? Owing to the Forms of that 
House and owing to the very natural 
interest which hon. Members took in 
financial discussions, it was most impor- 
tant to consider how our financial ma- 
chinery would act when we came to act 
beyond this country. No Vote in Sup- 
ply could be used unless Ways and 
Means were granted, not by a Vote of 
that House, but by Act of Parliament. 
The result was that had it been neces- 
sary to send out an expedition at the 
date when Notice of this Motion was 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the earliest 
date at which a Ways and Means Bill 
could have received the Royal Assent, 
assuming that the Standing Orders of 
both Houses were not suspended, was 
Monday, the 11th of February. No doubt, 
in grave circumstances, Her Majesty’s 
Government might take upon themselves 
the responsibility of action without wait- 
ing for such an Act to be passed, trust- 
ing that an act of indemnity would be 
passed or that some other Parliamentary 
relief would be afforded them; but it 
certainly was not the wish of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that in the present 
circumstances they should be forced to 
take upon themselves such a responsi- 
bility as that. It was objected, more- 
over, that the terms of this Vote of 
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Credit were vague and indefinite. On 
this point, however, he might cite an 
piers whom hon. Members gtr 
would doubtless recognize as having 
considerable weight. It was said by 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, on the occasion of 
the Vote of Credit for the China War, 
moved July 12, 1860— 


“T will not weary the Committee by. citing 
precedents, but I have carefully examined the 
precedents of the votes for the China wars— 
that is, the first and second expeditions—of the 
votes for the Caffre wars and the Crimean War, 
and in every case I find a lump sum presented to 
the House and voted as a Vote of Credit, with- 
out details. The reason is obvious. You cannot 
foresee in a particular war what the expenditure 
willbe. . . . If I were to depart from the 
precedent of putting the Estimate in a lump 
sum, I should depart from it for the purpose of 
laying before the House an Estimate which would 
be illusory and one which would deceive the 
House as to the sums which they were voting. 
What is the use of laying items before the 
House ? ‘Obviously that the House may exer- 
cise its discretion and accept them or not—that 
they may put their finger on an item and say 
this is too much.” —[3 Hansard, clix. 1815-6.] 


The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had described 
the Vote as one of confidence, but he 
did not use the phrase in the conven- 
tional sense in which it was understood 
in that Assembly ; he used it rather in 
the literal sense of the word. On this 
point, therefore, it was his duty to cite 
an authority. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, from whom he had been quoting, 
said— 


“T may really say that the very term ‘ Vote 
of Credit’ shows what is intended. It is not an 
Estimate-—not sums of money approved by the 
House of Commons—but a Vote given in con- 
fidence to the Government that they will spend 
it for purposes which are requisite to the best of 
their ability.””—[Zdid. 1816.] 


These were not the words of a man 
Fa. without a full knowledge of 
the responsibilities of office, or of one 
whose words would not be listened to 
with respect and attention by hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House. 
They were the words of one who was in 
the front of various wars, and. who was 
as conversant with matters of the kind 
as any Member of that House—they 
were the words of Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
Last evening the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich complained 
that the asking for this Vote had not been 
preceded by a Royal Message. He did 
not think this was a matter of great im- 
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ortance; but, as a matter of fact, Her 
Majesty's Government had in this re- 
spect followed the precedent set by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself in 1870. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in his speech 
last evening, said he was Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1854, and from the 
time war was declared control over the 
public expenditure did not diminish ; it 
was extinct. Further, the right hon. 
Gentleman said the Government was 
asking for £6,000,000 with less than two 
months to expend it for the augmentation 
of the military and naval establishments 
of the country, no portion of it having 
as yet been expended. The right hon. 
Gentleman further said that the money 
could not possibly be spent in the time ; 
there were no contrivances known in the 
regular order of business by means of 
which the money could be expended 
before the 3lst of March. The right 
hon. Gentleman then proceeded to argue 
from the experience of the Crimean 
War. He hoped he should be acquitted 
of saying anything intended to give pain 
to the right hon. Gentleman or any 
hon. Members opposite when he re- 
minded the House that, with the ex- 
perience of the Crimean War before 
their eyes, the country had never since 
ventured to shrink from any necessary 
expenditure. The Vote now asked was 
for a purpose which had unhappily been 
rendered necessary — namely, that of 
placing our naval and military forces in 
a state of efficiency. Therefore he joined 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman and 
said that the Crimean War, so far from 
forming a precedent on the present oc- 
casion, was, if a precedent at all, one to 
be honoured rather in the breach than 
in the observance. Those hon. and 
gallant Members who had had personal 
experience of that unhappy war—and 
there were some of them in the House 
—well knew whether the provision made 
for the forces engaged in that war was 
or was not sufficient and efficient. If they 
answered that question in the negative, 
they, at any rate, would not object to 
such an expenditure as would be neces- 
sary, under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, properly to equip and provision 
a force that might be sent to any part 
of the world. Then, again, he was 
amazed to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man, when speaking of our military and 
naval forces from a financial point of 
view, instituting a comparison between 
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the forces of this country and those of 
Austria and Italy. In England we had 
adhered to the old system, under which 
a contract with a soldier was a contract 
of service, and the soldier was paid just 
as any other servant would be; while in 
the countries he had named any number 
of men might be called into the service 
by a mere stroke of the pen, and when 
the necessity for their service ceased the 
authorities could dismiss them to their 
homes. He did not enter upon the 
question of whether the English system 
was or was not the best; but, at any 
rate, it existed, and carried with it an 
expense which was unknown in foreign 
countries. Therefore, the comparison 
could be of no practical value. Her 
Majesty’s Government had been blamed 
for not asking for men as well as money. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had told the 
House that the money was not to be used 
unless it became necessary to use it; but 
it would be treating hon. Members as 
children to disguise from them the fact 
that the money was required for the 
purchase of stores, equipment, and other 
things that would be necessary in the 
event of a possible war. So far as men 
were concerned, they had not been asked 
for, because at the present time—thanks 
partly to the Party now in opposition and 
to a former Conservative Government— 
the country possessed a sufficient army of 
reserves, who could be brought to the 
colours at a very short notice. It would 
be an undue disturbance of labour, and 
would cause an unnecessary expense to 
the country, to call up those reserves at 
once ; it was sufficient for their purpose 
to know that they existed and could be 
called out at anymoment. Speaking on 
this question of asking for men, let them 
remember what occurred in 1870, when 
there was a possibility of our having to 
go to war with either Germany or 
France in defence of the neutrality of 
Belgium. At that time France had 
336,000 men and Germany 519,000; but 
Her Majesty’s Government only asked 
for £2,000,000 and 20,000 men. These 
men were not required, as it turned out, 
but they were raised, and consisted 
mainly of men bought back after having 
been discharged, and many of them had 
proved to be very bad bargains ever 
since. If it had been necessary to pro- 
ceed in 1870, the whole 20,000 men and 
more must have been sent to the front, 
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and this would have involved calling up 
the Militia for the garrisons; which in 
itself would have involved the obtaining 
Parliamentary consent within 10 days. 
He thought he was justified in saying 
that the word ‘‘ sham ”’ was, at any rate, 
as applicable to the Vote of 1870 as it 
could possibly be to the one now asked 
for. That was a word which, however 
unpalatable, was not of his coinage, 
and he frankly made a present of it 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite. The coun- 
try did not, and the Government did 
not, wish to be involved in war; 
what they did wish was that they should 
be able to act, and to act promptly, 
up to our engagements, and so as to 
assure other countries acting with us 
that we had the ability as well as the 
will to keep good faith. Now in the 
case of a small force everything depended 
upon preparation and readiness, and 
therefore he could not too much empha- 
size the necessity that they should be 
prepared and ready. He did not dis- 
guise from the House that he meant 
preparation for possible war. They did 
not, however, intend to spend the money 
for which they asked unless they were 
forced to do so. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) and other right hon. Gentle- 
men had asked what the money was 
wanted for, and, as he had already 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had pledged his great finan- 
cial reputation to the impossibility of 
their being able to spend the money, if 
they were granted it, before the end of 
the financial year. He would show one 
or two grounds for stating that the esti- 
mate of the right hon Gentleman was not 
well founded. This country had the great 
advantage—one which could not be over- 
‘rated—of being defended by the sea, 
surrounded as it was by that ‘silver 
streak” which had become classical. 
But the fact placed them at a great dis- 
advantage so far as the conduct of opera- 
tions out of the country was concerned. 
They could not arrange, as other 
countries could, to send their forces by 
certain trains and lines, and subject to 
no disturbance from embarkation and 
disembarkation. Everything that was 
required, men and materials must be 
taken to ports and there embarked on 
transports, to be carried subject to the 
vicissitudes of wind and weather, and 
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afterwards disembarked and forwarded 
with that system of arrangement with- 
out which it would become practically 
useless. These were among the causes 
which made it necessary to be ready 
beforehand. They should remember 
that transport vessels were not to be had 
for nothing, and he had no doubt some 
hon. Gentlemen who heard him would 
echo the sentiment when he said that 
shipping would have to be paid for at 
considerable rates. Then, again, they 
could not transport horses long distances, 
but would have to purchase them else- 
where. But, it was said, even with these 
expenses, they could not make up the 
sum they asked for. Let them bear in 
mind that they were dealing with arma- 
ments compared with which the arma- 
ments of former days were as nothing ; 
and further, as he had shown, that they 
must be subject to considerable difficulty 
from their system of recruiting. He 
would take a case quite removed from 
the range of dispute. Lord Cardwell, 
when he was Secretary for War, pre- 

ared an apparently moderate scheme of 
ocalization—a scheme the dimensions of 
which might grow; and it was his 
(Colonel Stanley’s) duty when at the 
War Office to inquire as to the expense 
of carrying out that scheme—which was, 
he might say, the first step this country 
had taken to be prepared beforehand—a 
scheme which would work automatically, 
so to say, to fill up the blanks caused by 
war. He would ask the House to take 
the figures on his responsibility ; but he 
found that the cost for six months of 
raising the force which Lord Cardwell 
contemplated in his scheme, together 
with first-class stores and other necessary 
matters for a longer period, would be no 
less than £12,500,000. That scheme was 
modest compared with the scale on which 
Continental Powers made their military 
arrangements. It was all very well to 
refer to the halcyon days to which the 

ighthon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) alluded, when 
the expenditure for the Army and Navy 
was about half its present amount. It 
was no more use going back 20 years 
in such a matter than it would be to go 
back to the days when clothing consisted 
of a coat of blue aint and arms of a 
stone tomahawk. ey must take what 
was actually before them, and be pre- 

ared and able to move quickly. It was 
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that acting as they believed they were 
right in doing, and in a Constitutional 
manner, should the occasion arise delays 
would inevitably be interposed, which 


might not only detract from the success | [ 


of our arms, but cause the loss of valu- 
able lives, and gaps in family circles 
which could never be filled up. So far 
he had dealt with the strictly financial 
question; he would now say a few words 
in reference to the general subject, 
especially in reference to the point whe- 
ther the Motion was or was not a menace. 
In doing so, he would venture to follow 
the example which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, with 

eculiar good taste, had set, and not go 

ack too much upon the past. He would 
deal rather with that which was prospec- 
tive and practically useful. Now, the 
despatch of his noble Relative of the 6th 
of May, indicating the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, had been so 
frequently quoted that he need not refer 
to it in detail. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary repeated, emphasized, and 
adhered to that declaration in the debate 
which subsequently took place, and the 
House affirmed completely their belief in 
that policy. He did not wish to use hard 
words, but various attempts had been 
made—he did not say whether on this side 
or on that—by misrepresentation to drive 
the Government in one direction from 
the line of policy laid down. He might 
call as witness the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham himself— 
and his words would linger long in the 
memory of the House—who had borne 
testimony that the Government had been 
successful in preserving peace. Then 
they had the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary reminding them that 
neither belligerent had complained that 
the attitude of neutrality had been 
departed from, and therefore he had 
a right to maintain that it had not 
been broken. He wished to refer 
briefly to what the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ernest 
Noel), and, in perhaps a less marked 
manner, the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham, had said with regard 
to the wish, or the supposed wish, of 
the Conservative side of the House to 
use influence or force in keeping down 
the Christian race in the East. Now, 
he distinctly said, and he knew it -was 
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the feeling of many Members on both 
sides, that however much they might 
respect the bravery of the Turk, they 
certainly had no sympathy with his rule. 
Cheers.| He did not wish to use one 
word that would be misrepresented as 
going one atom beyond its legitimate 
meaning. He quite understood — at 
least he thought he did—some portion of 
that cheer, and he distinctly wished to 
say to those Gentlemen who wished to 
impute to the Conservative Party that 
they had sympathy with oppression or 
wrong, they had only to look at the con- 
sistent representations which, at the in- 
stance of his noble Relative, acting on 
behalf of the Government, had been 
made, to see that there was no founda- 
tion for the charge. If he wished to go 
back further and argue, he might point 
out that it was in 1867, when his noble 
Relative was at the Foreign Office, that 
assurances of further concessions were 
made to Servia—concessions which 
established more completely her position 
—if he might use the term—of tributary 
independence. How those efforts had been 
rewarded was a matter of history, but 
he did not wish to go into considerations 
which might, after all, involve only side 
issues. They had to bear in mind not 
only that which they wished to see, but 
they must look to the circumstances of 
the case, and see how their wishes might 
be ultimately accomplished. They often 
found aspirations unfulfilled and hopes 
disappointed. He recollected on one oc- 
casion the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich making a most eloquent speech 
upon the Roumanian question, and he 
laid no slight stress on Roumania as a 
State which would be an effective barrier 
against encroachment. He only referred 
to that, and to what had occurred since, 
as showing that hopes might be dis- 
appointed. In the speech made by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the previous 
day in that most eloquent passage, in 
which he spoke of the blessings of liberty, 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to for- 

et a point which was not immaterial. 

e dealt with his idea of liberty as if it 
were something that could be imposed 
upon a nation from the outside. In our 

orthern States, at least, he knew this 
had. not been so. Liberty might be a 
plant of slow growth, but it was a plant 
which, to be hardy and vigorous, must 

ring spontaneously from the soil; but 
if they placed this exotic in an uncon- 
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genial soil, and under circumstances not 
suited to it, they might peril its very 
existence—it would wither, perish, and 
decay. He did not understand it to be 
the wish of that House that one deno- 
mination or that one ruling power should 
be replaced by another. They did not 
wish to supplant the harsh dominion of 
the Turk by the possibly equally harsh 
dominion of the Slav. They wished to 
consider how the interests of these various 
races and nationalities might be best 
met; and how, having regard both to 
their own interests and the interests that 
surrounded them, they could best give 
them that liberty which this country 
valued as so priceless a treasure. It was 
not desirable in the interest of Europe, 
that any State, whether tributary or 
autonomous, should be placed in such a 
position as to render it likely to be on 
its own account or on that of others the 
disturber of the peace of Europe. The 
Government wished that the settlement 
should be well grounded and sincere; 
they wished to guard beforehand as wise 
men should guard against the possibility 
of the fomentation of discontent, either 
by those within or by those without the 
country, which might lead to any danger 
of the disturbance of peace. With those 
objects in view, as his noble Friend Lord 
Beaconsfield had said, it was well that 
the Vote of England should not be 
counted but weighed ; and although they 
were as unwilling as anyone could be to 
throw the weight of the sword into the 
scale, they did not think they would act 
justifiably by themselves, the country, or 
the world, if they entered into the Coun- 
cils of Europe inadequately prepared. 
They had been taunted with their isola- 
tion; but he did not believe the time had 
yet come when this country, if it saw the 
path of duty before it, would be deterred 
from pursuing that path by taunts of 
isolation. He denied that there were 
sufficient grounds for those taunts; 
but if hon. Gentlemen opposite endea- 
voured to describe the position of this 
country from their own internal conscious- 
ness, he thought the picture they drew 
was one which Gentlemen on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House might de- 
cline to recognize. The hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) had drawn a sad picture of the 
commercial depression unfortunately ex- 
isting in this and in other countries—of 
coal mines scarcely working, and of iron 
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works which were still, and the various 
commercial centres lapsing into a state 
of depression which had scarcely ever 
been felt before ; but for that very rea- 
son it was desirable that the peace 
should be a lasting one. He had heard— 
and the occasion on which he heard the 
saying had graven it into his heart—that 
“‘if work was worth doing at all it was 
worth doing well.”’ The Government did 
not wish either to be isolated or to unne- 
cessarily hold themselves committed tothe 
action of other Powers; but they could 
not shut their eyes to their own interests, 
and they must watch that as other nations 
were watching their interests. The 
American Emerson, speaking about an 
Englishman as being one who did not 
care to fight for an idea or for glory, 
said—‘‘ Bui touch an Englishman’s house 
or his cow, and he will fight to the day 
of judgment.” He did not wish by this 
to be mterpreted as holding language of 
a warlike character. The policy of the 
Government was affirmed last year; the 
question was tried then, and it was not 
now raised, although the Government 
were open to any challenge; they had 
nothing to be ashamed of, and nothing 
to disavow. Although the policy was 
not challenged, hon.Gentlemen, however 
much they might endeavour to gloss it 
over, were practically trying to hamper 
the action of the Executive, and to that 
extent they were interfering with the 

ower of the responsible Government 
for carrying out the policy which the 
House had affirmed. If he were sitting 
on the opposite side of the House, he 
should feel that he was in a position of 
having to face the alternative of defeat or 
surrender, and therefore he could easily 
understand how the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) had come forward under 
the circumstances to suggest what the 
one had called a proposal, and the other 
had described as an armistice. But, as 
in some other cases to which he need not 
refer, if they had no better bases of peace 
upon which to establish an armistice, 
however well the proposition might sound 
at first, the Government was bound to tell 
them that the terms were so uncertain, 
and had been so variously defined, that 
they must be excused if they declined to 
entertain them. It might be a hard 
case for hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
they must excuse the Government for 
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not consenting to save their susceptibili- 
ties at the expense of abstaining from 
the performance of their duty, and chal- 
lenging the vote of the House. The 
responsibility for division in the House 
did not rest with them. When he heard 
of those searchings of heart and the 
running to and fro on the face of the 
earth which were said to have disturbed 
the rest of the blessed Sabbath, he could 
not help imagining that the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) must have bitterly thought of the 
lines— 
“ Parties are much like fish, ’tis said ; 
The tail directs them, not the head.” 


If he had spoken more strongly or less 
advisedly than he should have done, he 
asked the indulgence of the House. To 
recapitulate, their policy had been de- 
fined, their neutrality had been complete, 
their attitude had been firm, and; he 
thought he ro venture to say, that 
he had proved their course had not 
been unprecedented. They could not 
accept the terms offered by the other 
side, because they had a duty to fulfil. 
It might be easy here and there to 
find discrepancies in dates, to say that 
this or that question, communication, 
or despatch had not been fully answered, 
or not answered without delay, or, 

erhaps, without B ya consideration ; 
But these were small matters, which were 
capable of explanation. On the main 
points they were quite clear, and they 
were not to be led away by any side 
issues. They knew, or rather they be- 
lieved and thought that they knew, that 
there was outside this House a strong 
common sense in the country by which 
all such small matters were swept away. 
People outside looked to actions and not 
to words, except so far as words sup- 
ported those actions; and, therefcre, 
the Government might feel perfectly 
safe as to the decision of the country 
in regard to the question of neutrality. 
He would not refer, as he might with 
just pride, to the demonstrations at 
Manchester, Sheffield, Wakefield, and 
other places in support of the Govern- 
ment, except to say that the country 
had looked to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, had approved it, and, he believed, 
would support it. They were taking a 
course adverse to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite in discharge of what they 
beloved $ to be their duty. The country 
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recogni as the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham did, that they were 
striving after peace, and that only a 
strong necessity could oblige them to 
depart from an attitude of observation. 
If they did so it would be only in dis- 
charge of obligations which could not be 
neglected. ey had endeavoured so 
far to do their duty, and the country 
had recognized the fact. To that duty 
they adhered, and by the country they 
were content to be judged. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he was not astonished at the con- 
siderable difference of opinion between 
the hon. and gallant Member and the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) on the subject of precedents ; 
it was due to the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been inaccu- 
rately reported, and had been made to 
say exactly the opposite of what he had 
said. He was the better able to con- 
firm that from the fact of his having 
listened attentively to his right hon. 
Friend’s speech, and from his having 
recently, for literary purposes, referred to 
the precedents of 1718, 1791, and 1792, 
by which his right hon. Friend had shown 
that no Vote of Credit had ever beenasked 
for except on clear proof of necessity 
owing to impending hostilities. In the 
case of the Nootka Sound dispute there 
was an apprehension of immediate hos- 
tilities. e did not, however, think that 
the precedents about financial details 
were the most important points at issue 
at present. There were wider and 
broader issues, both of which had been 
alluded to with such taste and vigour by 
his hon. and gallant Friend towards the 
conclusion of his remarks. There was a 
remarkable contrast between the speech 
they had just heard and those of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Christ- 
church (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) and 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) last evening, when the 
denunciations of the hon. Baronet would 
have gratified the schoolmistress in 
Dickens’s novel who was so anxious to 
have heard Cicero’s onslaught on Cata- 
line. The hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire talked of the Vote about to be 
given as the Vote of a united Parlia- 
ment; but the House of Commons taken 
by itself was not the Parliament, and the 
impression itself was merely one of those 
magnificent and high-sounding phrases 
in which the hon. Menber cadntaed when 
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denouncing the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone). He was 
reminded by the hon. Member for 
Christchurch of certain streams of which 
it was said when people drank they 
were at once affected in various extra- 
ordinary and disagreeable ways, pouring 
forth incoherent language and purchas- 
ing the cheap reputation of being pro- 
phets. There was in the district repre- 
sented by that hon. Member the cele- 
brated Boscombe Spa, which chemical 
analysis showed to contain a great deal 
of gas, and no doubt the hon. Member 
had been imbibing pretty freely of its 
waters before he came down to that 
House and gave off the sulphuretted 
hydrogen which he had been previously 
absorbing. The hon. Member had 
uttered one remarkable sentence in the 
course of his speech, and that was when 
he said that if other hon. Members had 
had his experience and knowledge of the 
orthodox Greek Church they would 
not go on in the way they were doing. 
Now, it would interest the House to 
know a little more on that subject, and 
perhaps, on some future occasion, he 
would give the House some further in- 
formation as to the period of his life 
when he was a member of the Greek 
Church. The hon. Member told them 
a long story about a despatch of Lord 
Aberdeen to Lord Heytesbury in favour 
of making an alliance in order to pre- 
serve the independence and integrity 
of Turkey; but what was the use of 
going back on those topics? No doubt 
there were great statesmen who once 
thought that the integrity of that Empire 
should be maintained; but, on the other 
hand, there were equally great statesmen 
—such as Lord Goderich and Lord Hol- 
land—who said even many years ago 
that it was useless to conceal from them- 
selves the fact that the day was rapidly 
approaching when the Ottoman Empire 
must fall to the ground. He believed 
the frequent allusions by hon. Gentle- 
men oo to the speeches of states- 
men who at various times had proclaimed 
themselves in favour of the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire as 
indicating the pe in which we ought 
now to act had encouraged Turkey in 
this most unfortunate struggle. The 
hon. Member for Christchurch turned 
round and charged the Opposition with 
having encouraged the Russians in their 
aggressions. He did not think that a 
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fair accusation. They were not defenders 
of the Russians. ey only asked that 
justice should be done to them. What- 
ever crimes they might have committed, 
and they were many, they had been the 
means of carrying out what they believed 
to be a noble work in defence of the rights 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte. 
Sofardid they defend them and no further. 
But his more immediate object in rising 
was not to touch upon these points, but 
to offer some observations upon a side of 
the question which had hardly yet been 
sufficiently noticed in the course of the 
debate. The right hon. Member for 
Greenwich had made a proposition with 
the view of rendering it possible that 
the debate should not end in a fierce 
Party division; but, owing to the cha- 
racter of the reply of the Secretary for 
War, that portion of his observations 
had been lost sight of; they had now 
gone back to the old lines of debate, and 
were discussing the conduct of Russia 
and Turkey. The appeal of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich was digni- 
fied and almost touching—that they 
should consider whether some means 
might not yet be found by which the 
House of Commons should not offer to 
the people of England and the nations of 
Europe the spectacle of indecent quarrels 
and dissensions at a crisis of public 
affairs. It was a melancholy thing that 
at a grave moment like the present the 
House, instead of being unanimous, was 
engaged in dissensions and recrimina- 
tions. He frankly confessed that when 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) first placed his 
Amendment on the Paper, he was not an 
enthusiastic admirer of its terms. It 
seemed to him open to this condemna- 
tion — that in all probability before 
they arrived at a division the Amend- 
ment, to a certain extent, would have 
become superannuated. One of two 
things was almost certain to happen 
before the division was reached—either 
Russia would enter Constantinople by 
force, or the preliminaries of peace 
would be signed. One of these had 
happened ; the preliminaries of peace 
had been signed, and the House was 
now discussing matters which were not in 
existence when the Amendment was pro- 
posed. The objections to the proposal of 
the Government had been classed under 
three heads. There was the objection 
to the Vote as a war Vote; there was 
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the objection to the Vote on the score of 
economy; and there was the objection 
on what might be called the confidence 
issue raised by the Government. .The 
dangers of immediate war could not any 
longer be stated with any great force in 
that House. Peace had beensigned, aCon- 
ference was about to be held. No doubt 
a war might arise out of the Conference; 
but still there were just and reasonable 
hopes that war would not arise. He 
thought most of the arguments on the 
score of economy were well founded. 
At a moment of this kind, however, what- 
ever the precedents might be, there 
would be a very great tendency to meet 
the Government in a fair, just, and even 
generous spirit. The question of eco- 
nomy would not, therefore, be likely to be 
very seriously discussed. The Govern- 
ment, |he thought, in bringing forward 
the Vote, had, however, seized upon an 
unfortunate moment to use the word 
“‘ confidence ; ” and his noble Friend be- 
low him at once naturally attached to its 
use the meaning which it usually bore 
in discussions in that House. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had afterwards 
explained that he did not use the term 
confidence in the sense in which it was 
ordinarily accepted by the House, but 
in the sense of a Vote of Confidence to 
an English Government in the eyes of 
Europe. In that ee the right hon. 
Gentleman was abundantly justified ; 
and he believed there was a desire on 
the part of the Opposition to meet the 
Government, as far as they could, half- 
way. But the Government, in speaking 
of confidence in relation to their position 
in the face of Europe, forced those 
who sat on the Opposition benches to 
consider their past conduct in the face 
of England on the Eastern Question. 
He and those who held similar opinions 
would, he contended, be justified in 
going even farther back than the last 
three or four months and raking up the 
various mistakes which they had com- 
mitted during the whole progress of the 
negotiations with respect to the Eastern 
Question. All those issues were forced 
upon them when the Government asked 
them to pass a Vote of Confidence in its 
policy. The question, therefore, arose 
whether, not being anxious for a mere 
Party triumph, and being animated pre- 
cisely by the same wishes for the welfare 
of the country which inspired hon. Gen- 
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not in the least afraid to place on record 
their own convictions, be they supported 
by never so small a minority, find a via 
media, by means of which, setting the 
interests of the country above faction 
and Party, they would give the Govern- 
ment a strength infinitely greater than 
they would receive from carrying the 
present Vote. He had been reading 
on Saturday a er number of foreign 
newspapers, and he found that, although 
they hiffered widely in political principle, 
they were all unanimous in looking upon 
the attitude of the English House of 
Commons and the English people fight- 
ing among themselves at a moment so 
solemn as not only extraordinary, but 
undignified. When foreigners, who in 
this matter were not perhaps such bad 
judges, pointed out to us that our atti- 
tude was not that of the English people 
in past times, their opinion was surely 
entitled to some consideration, and was 
enough to make the Government pause 
before they caused a large minority of 
the House to pass under the Caudine 
forks to secure a Party triumph. It was 
not, he might add, only in Europe that 
the present wasasolemn moment. There 
was a war going on in Africa which 
would, he dared say, consume the entire 
£6,000,000 asked for, while on our North- 
western Frontier in India clouds were 
fast gathering. Indian finance, too, 
was in such a condition that a Select 
Committee of that House had once more 
to be appointed to inquire into it. There 
was a grave political crisis in one of our 
Australian Colonies. At home there 
was commercial distress and the com- 
plaints of the working classes. Know- 
ing all that, and the great anxiety 
which gathered round the approaching 
Congress, was the present, he would 
ask, a fitting time for domestic quar- 
rels? Certainly not, and he believed 
there were many hon. Members on 
both sides of the House who would 
be glad to find the via media of which 
he-spoke. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
did not like to accept the proposal of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich because of the agitation in 
which he had been engaged, then might 
not some other statesman be found who 
would come forward with an analogous 
uae ype As to his right hon. 

riend, hisown position in that House did 
not entitle him to offer a word of com- 
ment on the course which he had thought 





tlemen opposite, they could not, while 
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it his duty to pursue. The taunts to 
which he had been subjected would, he 
felt sure, pass by him as the idle wind, 
and what he had done he felt satisfied 
had been done from the highest and 

urest motives. The same might, he 


elieved, be said of another statesman | gran 


whose name had also been dragged in 
the mud. He meant Lord Beaconsfield. 
This was not the moment for fierce par- 
tizans to attack the greatest names in 
the country. For, however amusing it 
might be for spectators to see English- 
men tearing one another to pieces in that 
House and elsewhere, the sight was not 
a pleasant one to true patriots. These 
mutual recriminations were miserable 
things, and it should be our object, not 
to fallow the example of the Greeks of 
Byzantium, who, when the armies of the 
Turk were streaming over the walls, 
were themselves found engaged in theo- 
logical wrangles; but rather to imitate 
the example of our ancestors, who, when 
the Spanish Fleets and Armies were ap- 
proaching our shores, although they were 
divided by personal hate and religious 
discord, sunk their differences and 
brought a common allegiance to the foot 
of a patriot Queen. The differences be- 
tween the two Parties were not now so 
great as those which then divided men 
into two hostile camps ; and, such being 
the case, he thought it would be well 
for them to drop all recriminations, for- 
getting their quarrels, and, as his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
had suggested, join in presenting an 
Address to Her Majesty, assuring her 
that at the present critical juncture she 
had a united Parliament and a united 
people. 

rn. GOLDNEY acknowledged the 
kind and conciliatory spirit of the ob- 
servations of his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice), and he thanked him for them. 
He admitted that a great change had 
taken place since this Vote was asked 
for, and he hoped the Opposition would 
yet allow the Government to take the 
money without dividing the House. In 
his opinion the Vote was not unprece- 
dented, as had been alleged, and in 
support of that view he would refer to 
some observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), in intro- 
ducing the Budget of 1854, on the eve 
of the Crimean War. The right hon. 
Gentleman then asked for a Special 
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Vote, on the ground, as he then ex- 
pressed it, that it was desirable to vote 
a sum of money as a Vote of Confidence 
in the Government, in order that foreign 
countries should see from the readiness 
with which the House of Commons 
ted the Vote that there was a 
promptitude and an earnestness on the 
part of the nation. That application 
was not described as flunkeyism, vul- 
arity, or a desire to show ourselves to 
oreign nations; but it was asked for, 
and given, as an expression of the con- 
fidence of the nation in the Government. 
It seemed to him that Ministers were 
now acting on the same principle as 
that which under similar circumstances 
commended itself to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich. 
With regard to the entry of the British 
Fleet into the Dardanelles, he said he 
did not think there need be any appre- 
hension that when this country took 
part in the approaching Conference it 
would be thrown in our teeth that Eng- 
land had infringed the Treaty of 1856. 
In this debate it had been assumed that 
the Christians in Turkey were most 
cruelly oppressed; but, however much 
men’s feelings might be excited, he 
thought it only fair to say that he dis- 
believed much of what had been asserted 
on this subject. The late Sir Robert 
Peel remarked that if Russia had gone 
forward with the idea of protecting the 
Christian populations, interference on 
her part had invariably resulted in an- 
nexation of territory. At the time of 
the Treaty of Paris it was stipulated 
that Russia should give up the protecto- 
rate of the Christians in Turkey, and all 
the Great Powers expressed their accord 
with the sentiments which were then 
uttered. During the vacation he had 
had an opportunity of visiting Constan- 
tinople and making himself acquainted 
with the sentiments of a very large por- 
tion of the Christians, Jews, and others 
who were not Mussulmans. He also 
had opportunities of meeting Christians 
who resided in the interior. There were, 
he found, complaints from the extremi- 
ties of the country, but few or none 
from other parts. He was exceedingly 
vexed to find that, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), read out to the 
House the bases of peace, he did not 
allude to the absence of all provision 
for giving protection while those bases 
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of e were being carried into effect 
to the distressed women and children of 
the Mussulman population. Those 
women and children were crowding into 
the Turkish capital; and one would 
have thought that they would not have 
been overlooked by the protectors of 
civil and religious liberty. What was 
the position in which we stood with re- 
ference to the proposed Vote? The Go- 
vernment had said there must be a very 
trying time if we were going to regulate 
the conditions on which the remaining 

rtions of Turkey should be governed. 
We had to provide, in the first place, 
against a state of anarchy arising in 
Constantinople and its immediate sur- 
roundings. Although the bases of 
peace recognized some hla as to 
the suzerainship of the Sultan, yet he 
would have to rely more and more upon 
the Great Powers to maintain him in his 
position. In the circumstances, there- 
fore, would it not be wrong if the Go- 
vernment did not ask for some support 
and aid previous to taking measures of 
that kind? He maintained that the 
present case was identical with what 
occurred in 1854. There might exist 
State reasons which rendered it undesir- 
able for the Government to announce 
the purposes for which they wanted this 
money. At a crisis like this, when the 
eyes of Europe were upon us, we ought 
to sink those minor differences which 
divided us. It was not so much a ques- 
tion of money as being able to uphold 
the real interests of the country. Our 
trade in the Black Sea alone amounted 
to about £4,000,000 annually, and that 
was surely a question tor consideration. 
The great complaint which was made by 
Turkey was that the constant inter- 
ference of other nations in her concerns 
never allowed her to govern as she de- 
sired ; and she claimed to have greater 
freedom of religion, greater freedom of 
education, and greater freedom for the 
acquisition of land than existed in any 
other country in Europe. He had found 
places in which the Turks had parted 
with their properties to Christians, not, 
perhaps, to the extent of a vilayet, but 
of what would be considered a large 
tract in this country, and where they 
had allowed even their mosques to pass 
into the hands of the Christians. The 
great difficulty of Turkey was that she 
had parted with her power to Consuls 
under what were called ‘“ concessions.” 
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Under the Consular Courts foreigners 
at Constantinople claimed almost total 
exemption from all taxation. The 
European Powers had so bound down 
Turkey, that they did not allow her to 
have even her own Post Office. The 
Great Powers had so impeded her that 
she had been paralyzed, and from the 
paralysis of the centre it had been ren- 
dered almost impossible for the Govern- 
ment of the Porte to extend their 
operations to the extremity of the Em- 
ire. He hoped we should enable our 
overnment to enter upon this Con- 
ference in such a manner that we might 
be not only able to protect our own in- 
terests, but to procure for Turkey such 
a settlement as might last for many 
years. The Government were deter- 
mined to do the best they could, and 
confidence should be awarded to them. 
Mr NORWOOD said, it was not his 
intention to go over the ground traversed 
by previous speakers, or to dwell in 
detail on the various incidents which had 
marked the progress of the Eastern 
Question. The retrospect would be in 
many respects paiefal and unsatisfac- 
tory, and he should therefore draw at- 
tention not to the past but to the actual 
position of affairs at the present moment. 
It was not any part of his duty to apolo- 
gize for or to eulogize the conduct of the 
Government. He could not give an un- 
qualified support to their conduct within 
the past few months. In some respects 
it had been irresolute when it should 
have been determined, weak when it 
should have been strong, and occasionally 
rash when it ought to have been calm 
and dignified. He thought the utter- 
ances of the Prime Minister within the 
past 12 months had not been judi- 
cious or calculated to place us on the 
most friendly footing with other coun- 
tries of Europe. But having said this 
much, he must be just, and he would at 
once say that he entirely approved of 
that policy of conditional neutrality 
which they enunciated in May last, 
and which, in his opinion, they had 
faithfully carried out, thereby keeping 
this country free from any participation 
in the war. They had had unusual diffi- 
culties tocontend with. They had tomain- 
tain the interests and the dignity of this 
country in the face of what he believed to 
have been a preconcerted action between 
the three Great Empires of the North, 
and that at a time when we were deprived 
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of the aid:of our natural Allies in the 
Eastern Question—the French, who 
were only recovering from the effects of 
a great disaster, and whose attention 
was naturally concentrated on their own 
home and domestic affairs. He had not 
deemed it his duty to take any part in 
the agitation which had been going on, 
and which, he confessed, he thought had 
been too much resorted to of late, and 
which had added to the difficulties of 
the Government abroad by giving them 
difficulties at home. Those difficulties 
had been increased by the action of in- 
judicious friends and by the violent par- 
tizans of Turkey; while, on the other 
hand, they had met with unflinching 
opposition on the part of able opponents. 
In his opinion, any attempt to prejudice 
the Government in the eyes of the 
country at a juncture like the present 
ought not to be encouraged. There ap- 
peared to him to be a great popular 
error throughout the country with regard 
to the intentions of the Government, and 
he attributed that error to the efforts 
made by certain associations to direct 
public opinion in a particular direction. 
He found, for example, that the resolu- 
tions adopted at the various meetings to 
which he referred even within the last 
week called on the Government to main- 
tain its neutrality and not go to war 
for Turkey. The question of neutrality 
was a thing of the past. Turkey was 
lying at the feet of Russia. It had been 
maintained, and the natural conse- 
quence was that considerable blame 
therefore attached to those who kept 
people in the impression that there was 
danger of their being dragged into 
war to restore the status guo. It was 
scarcely fair to constantly taunt Her 
Majesty’s Government with this in the 
face of repeated statements to the con- 
trary, made not by one, but by every 
Member of the Government who had 
expressed himself upon the subject. 
These repeated denials ought to be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the country that the accu- 
sations levelled against the Government 
were destitute of foundation in fact. The 
duty of the Governmentin connection with 
the proposed Conference would be a very 
important and a very difficultone. The 
neutrality of the Danube was a question 
in which England had the greatest pos- 
sible interest, for not only did this 
country derive from that quarter a large 
proportion of our foreign supply of 
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grain, but our tonnnge was very largely 
employed in the conveyance of that 
valuable freight. The question of the 
limits to be assigned to the new Princi- 
pality of Bulgaria was of the highest 
interest and of the greatest difficulty, 
and he could imagine no question of 
more importance to this country than 
the passage of the Dardanelles. If 
we were to permit Russia or any other 
Power to have exclusive rights to the 
pone of war vessels through those 

traits, that state of things would be 
fraught with peril to important branches 
of our trade; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be justified in taking 
almost any step to prevent the exercise 
of such exclusive rights. If a judicious 
arrangement could be made for enabling 
war vessels of all the Powers to pass 
through the Dardanelles, he saw no ob- 
jection to it; but it would be necessary 
to establish a new coaling station and 
additional cruisers to protect our com- 
merce, and that would swell the Navy 
Estimates by £200,000 or £300,000 a- 
year. These important interests were 
of greater moment than the Suez Canal. 
When the question of the purchase of 
that Canal was brought forward, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that its value to this 
country had ae exaggerated. It was 
possible with a few-hundred weights of 
dynamite to make the Canal impassable 
for ships, and that it would take weeks 
before the mischief could be repaired. 
Our commerce and reinforcements for 
the East would in time of war be sent 
round the Cape, and no Power or com- 
bination of Powers could ever prevent 
us from taking that route. The dif- 
ference in time between that and the 
Canal passage was not so serious as 
many hon. Gentlemen imagined; for 
ships were delayed in going through the 
Canal, on entering it, upon the way 
through, and when they reached the 
other side. Vessels navigating the Canal 
must have a comparatively small draft 
of water, which necessarily limited the 
size and consequent speed combined 
with carrying power. The development 
of scientific improvements in machinery 
of ocean-going steamers might yet pro- 
duce vessels which could make the voyage 
round the Cape to Calcutta and China 
in less time than ships now took in pass- 
ing by way of the Suez Canal. With re- 
gard to the Vote, he could not approve 
the manner in which it had been brought 














forward. He did not think the time had 
been well selected. He could easily have 
understood the Government saying last 
Autumn—‘ We shall not meet for some 
months. Circumstances are of such a 
character that some great change may 
suddenly occur;” or even if the Vote 
had been asked at the commencement 
of the Session it would not have been 
so objectionable in some respects as it 
appeared at present. But whether it 
was judicious or not, there the Vote 
was, and the House had to deal with 
it. With reference to the Amendment, 
it was very cleverly drawn, but he could 
not disguise from himself it amounted 
to a complete denial of the Vote. He 
would like to ask the right hon Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
what good purpose he expected to de- 
rive from his proposal. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could show him that there 
was a probability of his Amendment 
being carried, and that the reins of Go- 
vernment at this crisis would be trans- 
ferred from the hands of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield into those of Earl Granville, 
his Party instincts might at once have 
led him to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man into the Lobby, and place Gentle- 
men opposite in a minority. But what 
were the facts? No doubt there would be 
a considerable majority in favour of the 
Government when the division on this 
Vote took place. What, then, was the 
outcome of the Amendment, but to 
disparage and discredit Her Majesty’s 
Government in the face of Europe at 
a period when they were about to enter 
upon a most arduous task. More than 
once he had followed his Leaders when 
he had not altogether agreed with 
them, and he believed that was the ex- 
perience of many hon. Gentlemen ; but 
this was an occasion upon which he 
could not pass on the responsibility 
which resto upon him, and also, he 
believed, upon every individual Member 
of the House, even to a political Leader 
whom he so highly respected—as he did 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
the Radnor Boroughs (the Marquess of 
Hartington). This was a question they 
must answer for themselves; and for 
himself, though not agreeing with much 
that the Government had done, though 
he thought the Vote was injudicious, 
he could not, he dared not, support 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for Bradford. When 
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he made that declaration, he would not 
have it supposed that his constituency 
or himself had the slightest wish for war. 
Perhaps no constituency more urgentl 

deuived peace, and especially peace wit 

Russia ; for their trade and other con- 
nections were most intimate with that 
country, so much so that they would be 
disposed to submit to almost any sacri- 
fice in order to ensure a continuation of 
friendly relations with Rnssia. What 
they wanted was peace that would be 
solid and lasting, and would provide the 
necessary protection to the Christian 
populations of Turkey; but, above all, 
a peace which would be in accordance 
with the general interests of Europe, of 
commerce, and of Great Britain. the 
ordinary course of events the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition 
would be at the head not only of his 
Party, but the Government of this 
country; and he would ask the noble 
Marquess whether he would endorse 
the course of proceeding adopted by 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen on that 
side, which would present an awkward 
precedent, and be a painful embarrass- 
ment to him at some future time; for he 
too, might then have Colleaguescrotchetty 
and difficult to manage ; he, too, might 
have a hostile Opposition to contend 
against; and he, too, might have to 
come down to the House and ask for its 
confidence and support under trying 
circumstances. It was to be hoped 
that at the last moment the noble 
Marquess would abstain from com- 
mitting himself so far as going to a 
division in support of the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for Bradford. 
The time had arrived when independent 
Members should have an opportunity of 
giving their individual opinions. Too 
often on these occasions they witnessed 
a mere duel between right hon. Gentle- 
men on one front bench and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the other front bench. 
There were interests much larger than 
those represented by the occupants of 
the front bench; and he, for one, felt it 
to be his duty to stand in his place and 
express his regret that his Party had 
determined to go to a division upon this 
Vote. In his opinion, the proper course 
would be to exercise to the full their 
Constitutional duty of criticism and in- 
terrogation with a view of obtaining be- 
fore the face of the country an elucida- 
tion of the intentions of the Government; 
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and seeing that the Government must 
carry the Vote by a large majority, they 
should then hold them responsible for 
the manner in which they had spent the 
money to the last farthing. 

Mr. BIRLEY said, he was pleased to 
gather from the tone of the speeches 
they had heard that evening that the 
two sides of the House were approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to that unity of 
sentiment which he-could not doubt the 
Leaders on both sides desired should be 
arrived at. No voice had been raised in 
that House in favour of war. They 
were all sincerely desirous of peace, and 
at last hon. Members opposite were be- 
ginning to believe in the declarations of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers on that sub- 
ject. On one point he was glad to think 
they were all agreed. They heard nothing 
now of the ‘“ gospel of selfishness ;’’ but 
were all desirous that British interests 
should be protected. The hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood) had spoken of 
the difficulties which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had had to encounter, and of 
the labour they had endured, and had 
also opened up the question as to the in- 


- terests of British commerce; and it was 


animportant one. He (Mr. Birley) was 
well aware that the mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests of the country were 
largely bound up with the Levant and 
with the States in the East. They all 
knew that not only was Russia a highly 
“ protective’? Power, but that she en- 
forced the doctrines of protection upon 
all the States over which she had any 
influence. Another point on which they 
were agreed was their distrust—he 
would not say their jealousy—of Rus- 
sian policy. On that subject there was, 
he believed, little difference of sentiment 
in the House or in the country. He 
hoped they were also approaching an 
understanding in reference to the Vote 
before the House. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) admitted that resolutions had 
been passed at many public meetings in 
favour of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but he said he had not 
heard of one in favour of the Vote of 
Credit. Well, a meeting had been held 
at the Pomona Gardens, at Manchester, 
attended, as he had reason to assert— 
for the numbers had been carefully com- 
puted—by over 29,000 persons, at which 
a resolution had been carried unani- 
mously in favour of the proposed Vote 


Mr. Norwood 
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also been held in ester; but it 
was attended by a very limited number 
of persons. For more than one reason 
he hoped the Vote would be granted. It 
was in accordance with the precedents of 
1718 and 1791, and it must be clear that 
it was necessary to take precautions be- 
fore the Conference. With respect to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, that the 
Amendment and Motion should be with- 
drawn, and an Address of both Houses 
to the Crown carried expressive of con- 
fidence in the Government, he feared 
that such a proposition would not be 
agreed to, notwithstanding their grow- 
ing approach to a united sentiment. The 
junior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) expressed the mind of 
other hon. Members when he said last 
night he would hesitate to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman into the Lobby on 
such a Motion. He hoped, therefore, 
the Government would persevere with 
their proposal, and he had no doubt the 
House would sanction it. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
had quoted a phrase which he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had used in the pre- 
vious year. He assured the hon. Mem- 
ber that he never would have applied 
the phrase “gospel of selfishness,” which 
had also been quoted by the hon. and 
gallant Member who had spoken from 
the Conservative front bench, to such 
speeches as they had heard that night. 
The speech, for instance, of the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Stanley) 
had contained a most eloquent passage 
with regard to the claims of the subject- 
population, and he was happy to be able 
to state that that passage had been 
cheered by the Home Secretary. He 
thought that there was a growing agree- 
ment as regarded the present and the 
future between the two sides of the 
House, and it was for that reason that 
he regretted that the present unhappy 
Vote had been proposed. If it had not 
been for the Vote, England would have 
gone into the Conference, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said, not, 
indeed, with an united Cabinet, but with 
an united nation. When he referred for 
one moment to the “united Cabinet,” 
he must be allowed to point out, in re- 
spect to a phrase of which they had 
heard a great deal—namely, “‘ condi- 
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tional neutrality’’—that Lord Derby’s 
was the real conditional neutrality. 
Lord Derby was in favour of this Vote, 
provided that no use was ever to be made 
of it at any time. He did not agree in 
the attacks which had been made upon 
those Members of the Government who 
had seats in the House of Commons, in 
which it was alleged that they were in- 
different to the sufferings of the sub- 
ject-populations; and he believed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Home Secretary held strongly the con- 
viction—as strongly as any who sat 
upon the Opposition side of the House 
—that the condition of those peoples 
called for remedy and redress. When, 
however, he made this statement, he 
could not but go on to add that he had 
been sorry to note the words which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
opening statement, had used with regard 
to Greece. He would read the most 
amazing passages to the House. The 
Clsienedlhol of the Exchequer had said— 


‘‘ Whenever we are authorized to produce 
the Papers relating to Turkey and Greece. . . 
it will be found that all we have done has been 
to endeavour, as far as — to reconcile the 
comparatively slight differences which have 
from time to time arisen between those Powers. 
. . . » We have never put pressure upon Greece 
to induce her to change her policy; we have 
endeavoured, only, to play a friendly part by 
smoothing down the slight differences that 
have from time to time arisen between Greece 
and Turkey.” 


That was a most marvellous, extraordi- 
nary, and amazing statement. ‘‘ Slight 
differences!”” Why, the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had distinctly admitted in “‘ an- 
other place” that the statements of the 
Greeks with regard to the atrocities 
which had been committed upon their 
people in Thessaly and Epirus were 
quite true. Did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer know, or did he not know, 
that massacres had been taking place 
ever since September last ; that not only 
irregular troops, but even convicts, had 
been let loose in thousands on those 
unfortunate Provinces in October last ; 
that a Greek Consulate had been sacked ; 
that shameful outrages had been per- 
petrated on women? The right hon. 
Gentleman declared that the Govern- 
ment had not put any pressure upon 
Greece; but had not Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment forwarded to Greece, without 
remonstrance or remark, a despatch in 
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which the Porte threatened the bom- 
bardment of Athens in case Greece 
should decline to disown or to change 
her temperate policy. Such a Govern- 
ment as that of England—England, the 
creator and historic friend of Greece— 
England the great Naval Power—could 
not silently forward that despatch with- 
out by this very act putting great pres- 
sure upon Greece. vet them compare 
with this action thus taken towards 
Greece the manner in which Govern- 
ment had acted with regard to Egypt. 
They had allowed the Khedive, without 
remonstrance, to supply men and money 
to the Turks. Not only was there no 
remonstrance, but our Government had 
even forced Russia to declare that she 
would leave Egypt outside the scope of 
her military operations. Egypt was to 
send men and money to Turkey, and 
yet to remain outside the war; but 
Greece, if she only indirectly aided 
Russia, was to have her capital bom- 
barded. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Michael, Hicks-Beach)—he did not know 
whether to call him Colonial Secretary 
or Chief Secretary for Ireland, for he 
had answered Questions that evening in 
both capacities—had said that the real 
question before the House was, ‘‘ Have 
you confidence in us or have you not.” 
Now confidence as regarded the future 
must be based, to some extent, upon 
confidence as regarded the past. As re- 
garded the future, however, he sincerely 
wished that we might have gone to the 
Conference united, instead of making 
our appearance there after a division in 
the House of Commons, in which three- 
fifths of the House would have voted 
one way, and nearly two-fifths would 
have voted the other, thus leaving it to 
be supposed abroad that we were di- 
vided, not only on the question of this 
wretched Vote, but also as to the prin- 
ciples that should guide us in the pre- 
sent crisis. Let him declare that in 
spite of the division which would be 
taken, there was no division upon the 
most important point, for hon. Members 
on his side of the House did not yield to 
those who might sit opposite in respect 
for British interests, or in regard for the 
honour and dignity of England. For 
his part, he differed from his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Boroughs 
(Mr. Trevelyan), and fully believed also 
in the ability of England to maintain 
her position before the world; and he 
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felt sorry with regard to that demand 
for credit, lest it should be thought that 
England needed to borrow £6,000,000 
for six weeks in order to keep her place 
in Europe. There was, however, a dif- 
ference between the sides. It was im- 
possible to pretend that as regarded the 
past the Liberals could feel satisfied 
with the policy of the Government. He 
agreed—and it was a singular agree- 
ment—with the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), that the Go- 
vernment could have prevented the war. 
The policy of the Government in the past 
had left them face to face with a be- 
trayed Turkey and an irritated Russia. 
Not only could they have prevented the 
war, but they had been, without wish- 
ing it, the cause of the continuance of 
the resistance of the Turks after the fall 
of Plevna, and the Turks had, in conse- 
quence, to thank them for the state in 
which they found themselves at the pre- 
sent time. Turkey in Europe had be- 
come a geographical expression, and 
Turkey in Asia was in a state of anarchy. 
They had had in Turkey a protegé whom 
they had proved unable to protect, and 
who now justly blamed them for its 
downfall. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) had shown that the Govern- 
ment had been the cause of the loss of 
11 days to Turkey at the period during 
which the Russian army was advancing 
with the most rapid strides. When 
there had been in England the change 
from Old Style to New, the people had 
gone about the country with banners, 
on which were inscribed the words— 
‘Give us back our 11 days.” With more 
truth the Turkish Government might 
have said to the English that they had 
robbed them of 11 days. With regard 
to the past, one of the most indefensible 
acts that the Government had com- 
mitted had been their sending orders to 
the Fleet to enter the forbidden waters 
without the knowledge of Parliament; 
for by summoning Parliament to meet 
at an unusual time, they had given a 
tacit pledge that they would take no 
such important step as this without the 
knowledge or consent of Parliament. 
At the same time, whatever might have 
been their feeling as to the vacillation 
which had marked the policy of our Go- 
vernment in the past, it was clear from 
a comparison between the speeches of 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, that but for the proposal 
of the present Vote, the House of Com- 
mons would have been united, and that 
the country would have been united, 
with the exception of a few pro-Turkish 
fanatics—like the promoters of a certain 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square, and 
a few pro-Russian fanatics, like the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Caithness (Sir 
Tollemache Sinclair). The country was 
against the present Vote. The hon. 
Member for Manchester, who had just 
addressed the House, and the hon. and 
gallant Member who had spoken at an 
earlier hour of the afternoon, had pre- 
tended that the country was upon their 
side. He denied it. He admitted that 
the country was opposed to the territo- 
rial aggrandizement of Russia. So was 
he. But the country was not for a 
sham strong policy, and it was not for a 
sham war Vote. What was the best 
test of the opinion of the country, if it 
were not the elections to that House ? 
What did the recent elections show? 
In Perthshire, the Liberal poll had 
been increased, and the Conserva- 
tive poll had been diminished; at 
Leith, an opponent of the Vote had 
been delta but even the Conser- 
vative candidate at Leith had pledged 
himself against the Vote. At Greenock, 
Perth, and Marlborough, opponents of 
the Vote had been returned. At Oxford 
the city had been placarded by the Con- 
servative agent to the effect that the 
Conservative Member (Mr. Hall) would 
have stood for the county but for the 
fact that his seat would infallibly have 
been lost to Government. A great deal 
had been made by hon. Members oppo- 
site of the breaking up of the Cannon 
Street Meeting. The disturbance of that 
meeting had been a got-up affair, and 
though it would be a waste of time to 
trouble the House with the proofs, he 
could supply the names and addresses of 
those who organized the disturbance, 
and of the workmen from Woolwich 
Arsenal who committed it, to whom their 
railway-fares and a gratuity were given, 
who afterwards went to the Guildhall, 
and who then returned to Woolwich and 
disturbed a meeting there. Any Mem- 
ber who wished to discover the facts for 
himself, had better move for a Return 
of the workmen employed at Woolwich 
Arsenal who took short time upon the 
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limited sense in which the hon. Member 
for Manchester had spoken, it was true 
that the country was anti-Russian. 
There was a distrust of Russia—a dis- 
trust which he himself had often ex- 
pressed in that House and to his con- 
stituents. But that was no reason for 
granting a sham Vote, and it was no 
reason for going into a peaceful Con- 
ference armed tothe teeth. The hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Stanley) 
seemed distressed at the Vote being called 
a sham Vote. Two views had been 
taken of the Vote upon the Opposition 
side of the House. Some, like his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Border 
Boroughs, looked upon it as a war Vote ; 
others, like his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W.E. Forster), 
looked upon it as a sham Vote. He 
confessed he took the latter view. The 
Cabinet was too vacillating, the policy 
of Lord Derby too profoundly peaceful, 
to allow him to consider it as a war 
Vote ; but considering it as a sham Vote, 
he thought it, nevertheless, unconstitu- 
tional and unprecedented. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had pointed out 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
had admitted that the Government de- 
served credit for having during months 
of excitement kept the country out of 
war. He wished them to go on keep- 
ing the country out of war, and that 
was why he could not consent to 
giving them these millions, which, 
although not meant by themselves to 
be employed for war purposes, would, 
if given by a large majority, tempt 
them to adopt a dictatorial policy. 
The hon. and gallant Member had made 
it a charge against the Opposition that 
they had not challenged the policy of 
the Administration during the present 
Session. How and when could they 
have challenged it? A paragraph had 
been inserted in the Queen’s Speech 
about the policy of the Government, but 
in terms so singularly obscure that no 
one could discover what they meant. 
Then, within a day or two after the 
meeting of Parliament, they heard. of 
the resignation: of one Minister. The 
next day they heard of the resignation 
of another, the brother of the hon. and 
gallant Member, the Foreign Secretary 
himself. How could they have chal- 
lenged the policy of the Government, 
when no one knew of whom the Govern- 
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ed, or what its policy 
might be ? e hon. and gallant Men. 
ber had said—speaking of last Sunday 
—that the repose of a Sabbath had been 
violated by negotiations between the 
Leader of the Opposition and his unruly 
followers below the Gangway. That 
statement rested upon no foundation. 
But the repose of one Sabbath had 
been violated. He meant that of the 
previous Sunday, when a Cabinet 
Council had been held which the 
Chancellor had refused to attend on the 
ground of the sanctity of the day, but 
which had been held for no other pur- 
pose than that of proclaiming to the 
world that the dissensions of the Govern- 
ment were temporarily at an end, and 
that the brother of the hon. and gallant 
Member had consented to return to his 
repentant Colleagues. The hon. and 
gallant Member had made a praise- 
worthy attempt to defend the Vote upon 
its merits, and had said that it was needed 
to enable us ‘‘to act up to our engage- 
ments.’’ What did he mean by the word 
“engagements?” Did he mean the 
Tripartite Treaty? Why, the Tripartite 
Treaty had been killed bythe noble Lord, 
his brother, in a speech in the House of 
Lords last year. Did he mean engage- 
ments to the House of Commons ? Did 
he mean the engagements to Parliament 
and to the country contained in his bro- 
ther’s despatch of May, and in the 
Home Secretary’s speech of the same 
month? If so, that was all the Oppo- 
sition asked. Let them stick to their 
engagements, if these were the engage- 
ments that they meant. But let them 
not go beyond those engagements. The 
fear was, that when they had got this 
Vote, which they did all they could to 
prove a sham Vote, but which some of 
their supporters were still obliged to call 
a war Vote, they might be tempted by 
their majority to go beyond those en- 
gagements. They claimed credit for 
having “a the country out of war in 
the past ; let them continue to do so in 
the future. Let them not attempt to 
bully Europe. The hon. and gallant 
Member had dealt with precedents, and, 
after saying that there was ‘‘ no need of 
going back for 20 years or 30 years,’’ he 
had gone back to the 18th century to a 
precedent which did not apply. The 
so-called precedent, of which he had 
made the most, had been that of the 
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tween the cases was, that in 1870 Par- 
liament was about to adjourn, and no 
one could say that the money might not 
be needed during the Recess. On the 
present occasion Parliament had only 
just assembled. It had been brought 
together ‘‘to be taken into the confi- 
dence of the Government.” The amount 
of that confidence had been shown by 
the concealment from Parliament of the 
despatch of the Fleet into the prohibited 
waters until that act had been cancelled 
by the resignation of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member’s brother. In 1870, ac- 
cording to the hon. and gallant Member, 
the then Government had been unable, 
as the present Government was now 
unable, to lay before the House the real 
reasons why a Vote was wanted. He 
was amazed at such a statement. In 
1870 a secret Treaty for the partition of 
Belgium, for the integrity of which Eng- 
land was determined to fight, had been 

ublished in Zhe Times a day or two 

efore the Vote was asked for, and the 
exact reason for the Vote was known to 
every Member in the House. The hon. 
and gallant Member had declared that 
the Vote of 1870 was a sham Vote, 
because 20,000 men would have been 
useless in such a war; but the 20,000 
men were not for an army of 20,000 
men, but for an addition of 20,000 men 
to the existing Army; and a represen- 
tative of the English Army ought not 
to stand up in his place and to pre- 
tend that an addition of 50,000 British 
troops to the Army of either bellige- 
rent would not have made an essential 
difference to the conditions of that war. 
He would assert, from his own expe- 
rience, that in at least one period of that 
war a small British Army would have 
changed its fortune. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member had declared that ‘‘ should 
the necessity not be over by the 31st of 
March,” a fresh Vote would be needed. 
If, as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had explained, the Vote was in- 
tended to strengthen our diplomacy at 
the Conference, then certainly the neces- 
sity would not be over by that date, for 
the Conference would hardly meet within 
the present financial year. He should 
like to ask the hon. and gallant Member 
how he could explain the title of the 
Vote? Was ita general Vote for military 
and naval purposes? Could the money 
be spent in Africa against the Kaffirs, 
or was its application limited by its 
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title? If so, what would become of it 
in the probable event of the signature 
of peace? Forthe title mentioned ‘‘the 
— war.” He had done with the 

on. and gallant Member; but before 
he sat down he must allude for a mo- 
ment to the speech which had been de- 
livered by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) 
on the previous Friday. The right hon. 
Baronet had expressed the most com- 
plete confidence in the anti-Russian 
policy of the Earl of Beaconsfield, and 
the most violent dissent from the pro- 
Russian policy—as he thought it—of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich. On the 30th of March, 
1871, the right hon. Baronet had ex- 
pressed his most complete confidence in 
the pro-Russian policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman who now was Member for 
Greenwich. He (Sir Robert Peel) now 
said that he had the greatest distrust of 
Russia. In 1871 he had declared that 
it was essential to the highest interests 
of this country that our Government 
should endeavour to keep up a good 
understanding and a friendly feeling 
between England and Russia. The fol- 
lowing were his words in 1871 :— 

“We should never it any personal pre- 
judices to interfere with such an understanding. 
f the terms of the Note of Prince Gortchakoff 
were such as to ruffle the kindly nature and the 
good feeling of Earl Granville, the latter acted 
most judiciously in not giving way to the im- 
pulse they may have given rise to.” —[3 Hansard, 
cey. 956.) 


The right hon. Baronet on Friday had 
been careful to say nothing of the terms 
of peace; but he had supported the pro- 
pee for a grant of £6,000,000 after 

earing the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon those terms, and 
‘with a view of enabling the Govern- 
ment, with a bold front and a strong 
arm, to labour in the interests of peace.” 
This was generally understood by the 
House to mean opposition to several of 
the claims of Russia; but in 1871 the 
right hon. Baronet had said— 

“T have always felt that the stipulations re- 
sponse Black Sea were injurious to Russia. 

o me it has always been evident that such 
stipulations must be unendurable to a gigantic 
Power like Russia. Russia complains—and to 
my mind most justly complains—that since the 
Treaty of 1856 was signed the balance of power 


in Europe has been most essentially altered 
And is she not Sema correct in ing such 
an assertion ? , Europe is hardly the same 





now as she was then ; its whole features on the 
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map present a totally different appearance, and 
Russia has a right to demand that under such 
circumstances, the conditions of the Treaty of 
1856 should be revised.”’—[Tbid.] 


A more eloquent pro-Russian speech 
was probably never made in that House 
than the right hon. Baronet’s speech in 
1871. 
mind what was the character of the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech of Friday 
night. After all, the strongest of all 
the reasons against the Vote was that it 
would be misinterpreted abroad. It 
would be misinterpreted everywhere ex- 
cept in Russia. The Russians, who 
were directly interested in the subject, 
would know that it was a sham Vote; 
other Powers would take it for a war 
Vote. The present action of the Go- 
vernment would be misinterpreted, as 
their action had been misinterpreted 
last year and the year before. Their 
action had been misinterpreted on al- 
most all the occasions when they had 
violated the European concert; and 
there had been 11 or 12 occasions of that 
kind. Their isolated action in the past 
had been misunderstood by foreign 
Powers, and their isolated action in pro- 
posing this Vote would be misunder- 
stood by Europe. He protested against 
the supposition that in opposing this 
Vote the Opposition were taking a 
course which patriotism should refuse. 
They were as deeply concerned for the 
interest and honour of their country, and 
as anxious to preserve them, as could be 
Members on the other side of the House. 
They only differed as to the manner in 
which the desired end should be achieved. 
They had not full confidence in the Go- 
vernment for the future, because their 
acts in the past had been of a character 
which made confidence impossible. At 
the same time, they saw Government 
go into the Conference with the most 
earnest desire that they should procure 
that which they professed themselves 
able to procure, that which was the 
greatest of British interests—a lasting 
peace. 

Mr. HALL remarked that it had 
been said that the solution of the East- 
ern Question dépended on the bases of 
peace. There were three possibilities 
with regard to those bases. The first 
was, that they might not have been mo- 
derate and reasonable. Secondly, they 


might have proved to contain something 
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casus belli by this country, but which 
he was glad to say they did not; and, 
thirdly, they might have been so in- 
volved and obscure as to press either 
lightly or heavily on this country, ac- 
cording as the will of England might 
seem to be in accordance with, or in an- 
onism to, the spirit of those who went 
before the Conference. The last con- 
tingency had undoubtedly taken place ; 
for the terms of peace were both in- 
volved and obscure, and there were im- 
portant interests of Great Britain which 
must depend on the way in which the 
voice of this country was represented at 
the Conference. It was not only ab- 
surd, but wrong to say that this coun- 
try had no greater or profounder interests 
either in the Black Sea, in Eastern 
Europe, or in the Straits, than the other 
nations of Europe. Where was the 
trade of Germany, Italy, France, or 
Spain that could compare with the 
trade of England in Eastern Europe? 
Our trade in the Black Sea was pro- 
digious. At least 20,000 ships per an- 
num were engaged in it—ten times more 
than Russia had engaged in her trade 
there. What was to become of that trade 
if Russia became Lord Paramount on the 
Danube, and was able to impose dif- 
ferential duties in favour of Austrian 
and German Danube-borne goods. Then 
there were important interests in regard 
to European Turkey as regarded the 
subject-races, which ought not to take 
place without Great Britain being au- 
thoritatively represented. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite must not suppose they 
had a monopoly of the love of freedom. 
That sacred love glowed, he hoped, 
with as much earnestness in the breasts 
of hon. Gentlemen on the Government 
side of the House as it did on the oppo- 
site benches, and hon. Members oppo- 
site ought to recognize it in their oppo- 
nents, as the latter most gladly acknow- 
ledged it in them. But, after all, the 
main point to consider was, what was 
the feeling of the ordinary common- 
sense Englishman on the question? He 
thought what would be said out-of- 
doors was, that if those important in- 
terests must be regulated by the voice 
of Great Britain, the agent of Great 
Britain must be given the authority 
which he believed to be necessary, and 
for the use of which he would be re- 
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sponsible. The right hon. Member for 
irmingham (Mr. Bright) had told them 
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that they must not take that common- 
sense view, because to do so would be 
to go into the Conference with shotted 
guns. If he (Mr. Hall) might venture 
to put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman, he would ask him, as a 
man of business, whether on entering 
into negotiations in which his own ma- 
terial interests might be in question, he 
would prefer to enter them in the cha- 
racter of a strong, wealthy, influential 
man, or in the character of one whom 
his own family would not trust with a 
shilling. Let the House be wise and 
strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment, in order that, when England en- 
tered into the Council, she might receive 
that attention which she always received 
in the time of our forefathers, and which 
he was sure we all hoped she might re- 
ceive in future. But if we were weak- 
handed we had better stay at home al- 
together, and leave the Christians of 
the Turkish Provinces to be dealt with 
by Prince Gortchakoff and Prince Bis- 
marck. A great deal of freedom, he 
opined, they would get from those two 
Gentlemen! With reference to the 
famous speech recently delivered at Ox- 
ford by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cesinieieh, although he 
(Mr. Hall) could not understand the 
course of policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he had never been able to speak 
of him in any other terms but those 
which were due to his high position, 
and still more to his higher character. 
He should not find fault with that 
speech, for he was exceedingly obliged 
to him for having delivered it, because 
it had immensely smoothed his part at 
the next General Election ; for the right 
hon. Gentleman had revealed to his as- 
tounded constituents that if he had been 
in office, supported by his (Mr. Hall’s) 
hon. and lbasned Colleague—if they 
had not quarrelled over Van Espin 
meanwhile—their policy would have 
been a policy of coercion for Turkey, 
which must, of course, have brought us 
into a war with Turkey. But that 
policy might have been dependent on 
the circumstance whether or not he had 
any difficulty in carrying it out. A 
great deal had been said about one de- 
fection from Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, 
and some people would be led to suppose 
that there had never been a defection 
from any other Cabinet. Now, on look- 
ing over a work called the Annals of 
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our Time, he found this most curious 
circumstance—that in August, 1873, a 
great amount of dissension took place 
in the Ministry then in Office, leading to 
a complete re-arrangement of Offices. 
He found it stated that Lord Ripon and 
Mr. Childers were leaving the Cabinet, 
that Mr. Bruce was to be raised to the 
Peerage, that Mr. Bright was to succeed 
Mr. Childers, that Mr. Lowe would give 
up being Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that Mr. Gladstone would hold that Office 
as well as that of First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, that Mr. Ayrton would be made 
Judge Advocate General, and Mr. Adam 
First Commissioner of Works. Well, 
here was as great a shuffle of the Mini- 
sterial cards as ever was seen, and all 
the round men seemed to be put into 
the square holes. And now, because 
one Minister had left Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet, the fact had been dwelt upon 
by almost all the hon. Members opposite 
who had spoken during the debate. 
They tried to make political capital out 
of the resignation of Lord Carnarvon ; 
but on this question, at all events, Lord 
Carnarvon was at one with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and had expressed 
an opinion in the most pithy sentence 
which he (Mr. Hall) believed had been 
uttered on this subject—for, if he re- 
membered rightly, that noble Lord said 
he would support this Vote because he 
believed it would strengthen the diplo- 
macy of ps po Well, he (Mr. Hall) 
hoped we all wanted to strengthen the 
diplomacy of England, and therefore he 
was surprised that ex-Ministers should 
oppose the Vote. What would have 
been the result if the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had been pursued? Of course, 
Turkey would have been destroyed 
sooner than it was now destroyed, and 
Russia would have been somewhat 
wealthier and England somewhat poorer 
than they now were respectively. But 
with regard to European Turkey, with 
regard to the future occupation of 
Constantinople and the navigation of 
the Straits, the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues would have had to 
come down and ask that House for that 
authority which could alone have been 
granted on behalf of the Sovereign and 
the country, and said that. England 
must be enabled to speak with no un- 
certain voice in the Councils. He could 
imagine with what eloquence the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich would have spoken upon that sub- 
ject, and with what indignation he would 
ave inveighed against any unfortunate 
politician who would venture to refuse 
giving support to the Government in 
ursuing a national policy. The right 
Gentleman and his Oolleagues 
would have found all necessary support 
in the pursuit of that patriotic policy. 
“Hear, man He (Mr. Hall) thought 
istory justified him in saying so. 
1856 the Conservative Opposition be- 
haved like true patriots, and backed up 
the Government as they wanted to be 
backed up, and the result was that, al- 
though Napoleon III. was half inclined 
to shift a little, Lord Clarendon, backed 
up by the House of Commons and the 
Conservative Opposition, was able to 
stand firm, and England was embodied 
in the Treaty of Paris. But the present 
Opposition seemed utterly unable to rise 
to that high level. What could be the 
reason? He did not believe that was 
owing to Party spleen or anything of 
that kind, but because some one of their 
Leaders had made a stupid mistake. 
Still, he ought to have come forward 
and said—‘‘ I have made a mistake, and 
I release my followers.” If that was 
not the reason, what was the reason? 
Was the reason to be found in the 
alliance of Erastians, Ritualists, money- 
grubbers, and doctrinaires— those mo- 
dern Cour de Lions who would destroy 
the children of the Prophet not by their 
own valour, but by taking advantage of 
the aggressive disposition of Russia, and 
who quenched their Party and religious 
spleen not in the ordinary way, but in 
the unfathomable depths of Russian 
duplicity. The Conservative Party were 
asked why could they not get rid of the 
suspicion of Russian duplicity? In 
answer to that, he would say, we wished 
to get rid of it with all our hearts; but 
how were we to get rid of it with 
any regard for the history of the past? 
Those who said get rid of Russian du- 
plicity should tell us whether we could 
get rid of the handwriting against that 
country, of that which the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham alluded to the 
other night with so much eloquence—the 
bloody pages of Polish history—that 
record, not only of the cruelty of Rus- 
sia, but of her ghastly treachery, which 
told how, with one hand, she by an 
agent stirred up insurrection in that 
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hapless land, and with the otherquenched 
it in seas of blood. Could they get rid 
of Khiva and the Imperial subterfuges 
connected with it? Were these Russians 
the Apostles of Peace who were to go to 
the distracted Provinces of Turkey, and 
take peace, freedom, and civilization to 
that unhappy land? More fitly might 
they be described as the merciless hordes 
of a Northern despot, who, under the 
hypocritical mask of Christianity, sought 


Estimate. 


In| only to add territory to territory and 


people to people, that he might crush 
them beneath the Juggernaut of a cruel 
and relentless despotism. Distrust of 
Russia was as natural to Englishmen as 
the love of freedom, for Russia and free- 
dom were wide as the poles asunder. 
We distrusted them because our pre- 
decessors distrusted them, and they were 
our equals in statesmanship and saga- 
city; but the Opposition reserved that 
distrust and ill-will, not for the possible 
rivals of this country in Europe and its 
certain rivals in Asia, but for those 
whose highest ambition was to serve the 
country faithfully—the Ministers of the 
Queen. But they on the Ministerial 
side trusted them, for they knew that 
that trust would not be betrayed, for 
they knew that the Government longed 
for peace, and that they were honest 
and faithful guardians of the honour 
and interests of England. They had 
never had fair play from the opposite 
side, for they had been thwarted in a 
hundred petty ways, and had been mis- 
represented on a thousand platforms. 
But they might rest assured that truth 
would conquer at the last, and when the 
end came the Government might safely 
leave their Ministerial reputation to the 
impartial verdict of a sober-judging 
people. 

Siz WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
as I have listened to the impetuous elo- 
quence of my hon. Colleague, I have 
been tempted to ask whether that 
speech, cheered from that side of the 

ouse, represents the policy with 
which you are going to the Congress at 
Vienna ? because, if it does, do not come 
to this House for a sham Vote of 
£6,000,000, but for a Vote of 
£100,000,000. That speech, if it means 
anything, means instant war. [‘‘No, 
no!”] Then, in my opinion, it means 
nothing at all. It is what was called in 
the vulgar vernacular the other night, 





‘‘bounce.” If you are seriously going 
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with like that which the hon. 
Gentleman applied to Russia to the 
Congress at Vienna ; if that, cheered by 
the Conservative Party, represents the 
Vote you are going to take ; if the Go- 
vernment accept that language, if they 
do not disavow it, the public will know 
what it means. I hoped that the 
armistice which had been offered would 
have shed some of the balmy aud 
blessed atmosphere of peace over these 
debates. [Jrontcal laughter.| Well, I 
do not think that is a hope likely to be 
realized. If it had ever been likely to 
be realized, the speech of the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Hardy) last night 
would have dispelled all chance of its 
realization. Now, Sir, I am not one of 
those who are at all disposed to object 
to the fervid eloquence of the Secretary 
of State for War; though I am one of 
the unhappy victims, very often, of his 
rhetoric. I rather admire the spectacle. 
I do not know whether my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich is in 
the House, but he has a good deal of 
literary leisure, and the Secretary of 
State for War is the Achilles of the 
Conservative Party— 


‘‘Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer ”’ 


—and I should recommend my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) to compose a 
new Iliad, in which he may recite the 
wrath of that Achilles, and describe the 
innumerable woes it has worked for 
Greece. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War is like 
Achilles in another respect; he is never 
satisfied with slaying his enemy, but he 
must also drag him around the walls of 
Troy. He told us the other night a 
good deal about volcanoes. , 
Chimborazo and COotopaxi would be 
nothing like the eruptive eloquence 
which he pours on us; and as I suffered 
myself from that burning lava I felt 
like the unfortunate gentlemen who, 
walking about the streets of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, were suddenly over- 
taken, and were some centuries after- 
wards excavated—and I do not know 
whether some centuries hence we shall 
not be dug out of the volcanic mud 
which he has heaped on us. Talk of 
conciliation to the Secretary of State for 
War! You might just as well pour 
cold water on a hot bar of iron. It 
hisses, and hisses, and bubbles, and dis- 
appears altogether in steam—and that 
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is the end of conciliation. [Mwmurs.] 
I hope we may express our feelings 
ag as freely as the Secretary of State 
or War. I donot take itatallamiss. I 
like to see the Secretary of State for 
War as he ought to be—in his war 
int. He always reminds me of the 
amous description of the war horse in 
the Book of Job; he sniffs the battle 
from afar; he champs the bit, and he 
makes a magnificent rush into the fray. 
But to try to stop him would be the most 
injudicious thing in the world. It 
would be like a man getting in the way 
of an express engine with the steam up, 
and trying to pacify the engine at full 
Are by patting it on the boiler. And 
entirely appreciate the feeling of the 
right hon.Gentleman. He had had a pro- 
posal of conciliation made to him, and 
had had, indeed, an armistice proposed. 
“Oh, oli!”] Yes, an armistice ; andI 
ave no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
and his army felt exactly like the Grand 
Duke Nicholas when, in sight of Con- 
stantinople, he was ordered to stop his 
march. You are in sight of your Con- 
stantinople ; you have a great majority; 
and you do not mean to be baulked. I 
am not at all astonished that the right 
hon. Gentleman sympathises with that 
feeling, and that his supporters should 
share it. His speech was an admirable 
speech to rally an enthusiastic Party; 
but I think the country may doubt 
whether it was a speech which was 
calculated to unite Parliament. I 
wonder—I do wonder, though I do not 
take it amiss—that, considering the ma- 
jority you have got, you cannot afford 
to be a little more good-humoured in 
your language. If you were in a 
minority you might be entitled to show 
a little temper; but with the majority 
you have got I think you need not be 
so strong in your anger. You are going 
to have a majority. It is the business 
of a Government to have a majority, 
and it is the fate of an Opposition to be 
in a minority. I could have wished that 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken a 
little more in the tone of conciliation 
which I heard to-night from the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Birley); that 
he had recognized the fact that there was 
avery considerable union of feeling in the 
country, and that he had endeavoured to 
develop that, and had not endeavoured to 
exaggerate the differences that exist. 
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debate, I, for one, regret them. I can- 
not myself with having taken 

art in them. I have heard a great 

eal said about attacks on the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. From what I have ob- 
served of the noble Earl’s character, I 
think he is about the very last man who 
would care about them. I have heard 
him say that invective was the ornament 
of debate, and if that be so, all I can 
say is that the Gentlemen on the bench 
opposite have given us a very ornamental 
debate. But neither here nor elsewhere 
have I ever spoken words inconsistent 
with personal respect for the Prime 
Minister. I have always admired his 
genius and, in spite of difference of 
politics, I have, with others of his poli- 
tical ———— experienced that kind- 
ness which he is always so ready to 
show. It may be that hard things ‘toes 
been said of the Earl of Beaconsfield ; 
but is the Earl of Beaconsfield the only 
man of whom hard things have been said? 
I should like to ask whether my hon. 
Friends the Members for Mid Lincoln- 
shire and Christchurch = Chaplin and 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff) are the best 
entitled to throw the first stone on that 
matter? These personal bitternesses 
in political conflicts have, I am afraid, 
always been the law of English political 
life. At the beginning of the present 
century, parties were not satisfied with- 
out calling Mr. Pitt a monster of blood- 
thirstiness, and calling Mr. Fox an un- 
patriotic statesman. But these have 
not been the verdicts of history. History 
has not cared to inquire what Clubs at 
particular times in their lives they were 
members of. As to Clubs, you say that 
we have borrowed my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich from the 
Carlton, and you borrowed the late Earl 
of Derby from Brooks’s. If you are 
satisfied with the change so are we. But 
when I think of these personal asperities 
which have been introduced, I am re- 
minded of those lines which describe the 
tombs of Pitt and Fox, as they lie in the 
Abbey of Westminster— 

“Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear: 
wall trickle to iis rival's bier.” 

And of those two “mighty chiefs” it 
might well be added— 


“ ar sons shall blush their fathers e’er were 
‘oes.”” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War is a man of war, and I 
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think fight — = he eH Hema 
toa t. m A ‘essi , am 
a man of sean” Labeebd like to devote 
the observations which I shall make 
rather to the bases of political peace. I 
am not going to make a pro I do 
not wish to be misunde: . WhenlI 
talk about the bases of political peace I 
mean that I may be permitted to discard 
the recriminations of the past, and that 
we should condone on both sides the 
errors, if there have been errors, for they 
are at all events now irremediable. Let 
us consider for a moment the cause of 
the bitterness which has arisen in the 
political situation. That bitterness seems 
to have taken rise from what I will not 
call misrepresentation, but from miscon- 
ception of either Party. You talk of 
misrepresentation of your policy and 

our motives. Well, that may be so; 

ut we may ask whether we also have 
not misrepresentations to be set right? 
I see, not in this House, but in the 
country, we are called traitors and Rus- 
sian agents. Well, if any hon. Gentle- 
man were to say that I should not call 
him a “lying spirit,” because that would 
be a plagiarism upon a style which I 
do not admire. I will not, of course, 
refer to an accidental expression which 
fell from the Home Secretary, which 
was unseemly, and which was imme- 
diately withdrawn. But language of that 
kind should not be used. You know it 
is not true. You know that we are, like 
you, English gentlemen, and that we 
are as much interested in the welfare 
and honour of our country as you are. 
Language of that kind is a Billingsgate 
which may be left to penny-a-liners 
and to Dukes. But among persons 
more moderate in their character and 
more decent in their language, there 
are still some who feel surprised and in- 
dignant at a course of conduct which they 
think gives an undue, an impolitic, and 
even an unpatriotic appearance to our 
actions. hat has been our attitude in 
this matter? When the Conference at 
Constantinople ended last year the Porte 
had altogether refused those terms which 
the Conference had ed to, and 
Europe was set at nought. What was 
to be done? There were several things 
that might be done. We might have 
rested content and let the populations of 
Turkey remain as they were, and have 
trusted in what the Home Secretary 
called the waste paper of Turkish pro- 
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mises. That course was denounced by 
Lord Salisbury, and therefore that was 
notthecourse you would expect usto take. 
There was another course—there might 
have been the united coercion of Europe. 
No one can tell whether that course 
would have been successful. You op- 
posed it, and it was opposed by the 
other Powers also. There was a third 
course—coercion by Russia conjointly 
with us. All I can say is, that this is a 
policy in which I never concurred. There 
was a fourth course, and that was coer- 
cion of Turkey by Russia alone. That 
was the only course by which the sub- 
mission of Turkey to the will of Europe, 
as expressed at the Conference, could be 
secured. Now, the English Government 
has said Russia is not our mandatory to 
carry out the Conference. Well, that 
may be true. [The Cuancetior of the 
ExcHEquer dissented.] I do not wish 
to misrepresent the action of the Govern- 
ment by declaring that Russia was not 
its mandatory ; but, at all events, they 
took no active measures to counteract the 
action of Russia. Butif it was necessary 
that the resistance of Turkey should be 
overpowered, and if the force of Russia 
was the only force that could be em- 
ployed for that purpose, whether Rus- 
sia was the mandatory of Europe or 
not, it is Russia that in the end will 
make Turkey accept the mandates of 
Europe. Well, that is just what hap- 

ened with regard to Greece in 1829. 

ou had a Conference, which went on 
from year to year, which made repre- 
sentations to Turkey, and of which Tur- 
key took no notice, and at length the 
decisions of the Conference were given 
effect to in the Treaty of Adrianople. 
What we desired was that this foree— 
the only force which could be employed 
to overpower the resistance of Turkey to 
Europe—should not be interfered with 
by the influence, and still less by the 
support, of England, and that is the 
support which we have given to Russia. 
We believed that in this matter Russia 
had a special work to do, and at this 
moment Turkey is in a position which 
she was not in 12 months ago, in which 
she must accept the will of Europe at 
the next Conference. That is the situa- 
tion now ; that is what we desired; and 
we are glad of it; but if you suppose 
that we had any sympathy with the 
principles and object and the aspirations 
of Russia you are entirely mistaken. If 
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that we had a desire to 
assist Russia in the re-settlement of that 
part of Europe you are entirely mis- 
taken. We desire that the re-settlement 
should be solved upon European in- 
terests just as much as you possibly can 
do. That is the extent of the charge 
inst us, and whatever you may think 
of it, we are not ashamed of it. There 
is another misconception which, I think, 
led to a great deal of unnecessary bitter- 
ness. hat misconception arose like 
other misconceptions, from mutual errors 
and mutual fear. Fear engenders sus- 
picion, and suspicion engenders bitter- 
ness, and so it turns out that in spite of 
peace in Turkey, we are “fighting like 
devils for conciliation, and hating each 
other for the love of God.”’ Our fear 
was that we should be embarked in 
what we deemed to be an unjust and 
unnecessary war. Now where was the 
“lying spirit?’ For my part, [have never 
imputed to Her Majesty’s Government, 
either here or elsewhere, that they de- 
sired to go to war. Since last Session I 
have never spoken outside this House 
except on the ordinary occasions when I 
spoke to my constituents; and I should 
not have referred to that but my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth 
(Sir Robert Peel) alluded to it. I am 
sorry that Oxford has been brought so 
much upon the carpet. It seems as if 
Oxford has become, like Belgium, a sort 
of cockpit. In my speech at Oxford I 
did not put any petroleum whatever. 
The right hon. Baronet has done me the 
honour to refer to a passage from that 
speech. Itis true I did express a fear 
of war; but it was not that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were going to war. 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL: You used the 
expression, ‘‘ mischievous and inflamma- 
tory Party.” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
was not Her Majesty’s Government; but 
if the right hon. Baronet wishes, I will 
tell him where the ‘‘inflammatory Party” 
is to be found. The right hon. Baronet 
is one of those mild and innocent persons 
who has never heard of a wicked thing ; 
he has never heard of a war Party. He 
is the Apostle of Peace; he was once 
Saul the Persecutor; but now he says 
he will never consent to make war 
against a despot, as was done in 1856. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I beg the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s pardon, but I 
never said anything of the sort. What 
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I said was this—that in reference to the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), when 
he said the experience from 1854 to 1856 
had taught this country a lesson, I said 
I had learnt a lesson from the teaching 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, and that never 
again would I give a vote in favour of a 
war by England in defence of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
is exactly what I understood him, and 
he added these words—and if he did not 
use them let him disavow them—*“ or to 
curb the ambition of a despot.” Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman says he did 
that once. He is a reformed character. 
He sat at the feet of Gamaliel, and he 
can, like the a Paul, now—— 

Srr ROBERT PEEL: I must protest 


against the language of the hon. and’ 


learned Gentleman. Iam sure my hon. 
and learned Friend has no desire to mis- 
represent me. I never represented the 
character of the Apostle Paul. I con- 
sider myself far too sensible a man to 
have the presumption to do so. I never 
used the words ‘‘ against a despot,’’ and 
I only said what I have already men- 
tioned, that I would not give a vote 
again in favour of a war by England in 
support of theindependence and integrity 
of Turkey. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: If I 
have used any expression which the right 
hon. Baronet does not like, I withdraw 
it. All this from the right hon. Baronet 
is very charming and re-assuring; but I 
should like to tell the end of the story— 
for there is an end to it. The right hon. 
Baronet is dreadfully shocked at any- 
body at a critical period interfering with 
the Government. ‘‘ You should not speak 
to the man at the helm; you should not 
put pressure upon the Government, or 
interfere with men who know the state 
of European affairs much better than 
you do.” I heard the other day a 
rumour that on a certain Tuesday 
evening 41 Members of Parliament de- 
manded an audience of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I shall not tell you, 
though it is only half a secret, because 
it was announced the next morning 
with exultation by the war Press, that 
these 41 Members represented 70 others 
who put pressure on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. What an improper 
thing to do at a critical period in the 
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affairs of the country! It is a curious 
coincidence that this was on Tuesday 
evening, and that on Wednesday 
the decision was taken to send the Fleet 
to the Dardanelles. My informant, 
whose name I cannot reveal, told me that 
the ringleader in that movement was the 
peaceful Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth. He said, speaking of the Earl of 
Carnarvon—I thought he rather sneered 
at the Earl of Carnarvon, but I do not 
think the country sneers at him—‘‘ What 
a pleasant Colleague to have!” [Sir 
Ropert Pzet: A nice sort of Colleague. | 
Yes; and I think that when the right 
hon. Baronet left the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must havesaid—‘‘Whata nice 
sort of supporter!’’ This personal pres- 
sure was followed by what was, in my 
opinion, a very dangerous act. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite must not complain 
of my describing it, because the Earl of 
Derby and the Earl of Carnarvon thought 
it was dangerous too. It was found 
necessary to put another pressure on the 
Government in an opposite direction, 
and that pressure was put by two resig- 
nations. And then the right hon. 
Baronet, having taken this course, comes 
down to us and coos like any sucking 
dove, and tells us he is a converted friend 
of peace. Now, what were we to do 
when we knew that the right hon. 
Baronet and his allies were putting 
pressure on the Government in one 
direction ?. What ought we to do but 
put pressure on the Government in the 
opposite direction ? We could not resign 
—we have nothing to resign. We used 
what means we had at our disposal. 
The right hon. Baronet was tugging in 
the direction of the Dardanelles, and we 
pulled as hard as we could the other 
way; and that is the extent of our inter- 
ference with Her Majesty’s Government. 
Well, now I tell you that one of the 
causes of our anxiety—if you like of our 
over-anxiety, our unfounded anxiety— 
was that we feared that the Government 
might be driven by operations of that 
character into war. We do not fear war 
now ; at all events, as far as we can see, 
the danger is over for the present. I 
do not think even the right hon. Baronet, 
and the 40 Members of Parliament who 
accompanied him, could even now make 
a private war on their own account. We 
had our fears and you had yours—fears 
I have no doubt equally sincere, and it 
may be even more unfounded. You 
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thought that British interests were in 
danger, and you asked for assurances 
from the Government. You defined what 
British interests are, and we have not 
quarrelled with that. You said—‘‘ We 
must not have a separate peace between 
Russia and Turkey,” and you received 
putes on that subject. You asked to 

e guaranteed against the occupation of 
Constantinople by Russia, and assur- 
ances were given. You feared for the 
Straits and for Gallipoli, and assurances 
were given that the question of the 
Straits was to be made a European 
question; and as to Gallipoli I do not 
think that even now we have anything 
to fear. In spite of all these things you 
say—‘‘ This is all very well, but don’t 
believe a word of it.” Well, now, I 
want to know whether this is wise 
language to use? I do not say you 
ought not to be prudent, guarded, and 
vigilant; but, I ask, is that wise lan- 
guage to use towards a Power with 
which you are about to treat, and with 
which you must ultimately be on friendly 
terms, both in Europe and Asia? I 
venture to say that it is bad diplomacy 
and bad statesmanship, and it is both, 
because it is bad temper. You discour- 
age concessions that are for the interest 
of England by language ofthat kind. I 
think that in the interest of this country 
there is nothing so much to be depre- 
cated as this kind of provocative lan- 
guage, which is of no use for the pur- 
poses of real debate. It is a singular 
coincidence that at the very moment 
when the Home Secretary was illustrat- 
ing the advances of the Russian Army in 
so dramatic a manner on the back of the 
English statute book, the ink of the 
signatures to the armistice was scarcely 
dry. If we have been fearing war too 
much, and if you have been anticipating 
danger to English interests too much, 
and if the armistice has removed all that, 
surely, having got rid of the quarrels of 
the past, the best thing we can do is to 
occupy ourselves with the prospects of 
the heirs. I think there is some mis- 
apprehension which it would be well to 
remove in reference to the form of the 
negotiations. There is a great deal of 
ignorant jealousy in some quarters of 
separate negotiations between Russia 
and Turkey. Why, you accepted the 
arrangement ‘that, primarily and pro- 
visionally, Russia and Turkey were to 
treat with each other alone, and that 
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Treaty that were of European interest 
should be brought under the cognizance 
of the European Powers. We are per- 
fectly prepared to support you in the 
ps8 that they shall come under 
European cognizance. The object of 
that separate negotiation was to deprive 
Turkey of the power of doing what she 
did last year—namely, that of saying, 
when Europe had come to a decision, 
she would not agree to that decision ; 
because, by her antecedent agreement 
with Russia, she will have parted with 
that power. Well, now, you ask us for 
our confidence. Gentlemen behind you 
are entitled to give you their confidence 


blindly. [‘‘No, no!” ] Oh, then, you 
know the policy of the Government. 
We do not know what that policy is, and 


we are going to ask. We know what 
was its policy during the war, and we 
have not disapproved of that policy. 
[**Oh, oh!”] We have always ap- 
proved of the policy of conditional 
neutrality. Hon. Gentlemen opposite do 
not appear to understand that it is 
like the principle of a united Cabinet. 
It is said that if the Members of the 
Cabinet agreed on the main line of policy, 
it does not matter if they differ as to the 
method of carrying it out. In that way 
Parliament is united on both sides, just 
in the. same way as they are a united 
Cabinet. A word now respecting the 
policy of the Government during the war. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite do not object 
to that; but now that the war is over, 
as we may hope it will be immediately, 
we want to know what is to be the 
policy of the Government in time of 
eace and during the negotiations. 

hat is what we ought to know 
before this Vote is passed, and what 
every Opposition js bound to ask. 
I do not ask for the details of your po- 
licy ; it would be impolitic for the Go- 
vernment to give them, and improper 
for me to ask for them. I should have 
been satisfied if the Leader of the House 
had been content to do what the Earl 
of Derby did—namely, to read out the 
bases of peace, and nothing more. But 
he did not do that—he read them with 
a running commentary which I do not 
understand, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give some explanation 
which will render it less unsatisfactory. 
I do not wish to misrepresent him; but 
I thought that when he read the articles 
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commented on the provisions in the bases 
of peace for the liberties of Bulgaria, he 
spoke in the tone of a man who rather 
dged the extension of those liberties. 
Fuge itis not so; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will speak before the close of the 
debate, and I only tell him the impres- 
sion that was produced upon my mind, 
so that, if he thinks it necessary, he may 
to remove it. Now, the Government 
have said that they desire a solid and a 
permanent peace. So do we; and in the 
establishment of a solid and a permanent 
peace we will render them the sup- 
port in our power. But, in order to have 
a solid and a permanent peace, you must 
have some sound general diplomatic 
basis of negotiations, and what is the 
basis of your negotiations going to be? 
The bases of the negotiations of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856 were the main- 
tenance of the territorial integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire. 
I hope I shall not startle or shock hon. 
Members opposite when I say that 
if you are to have a stable, a permanent, 
and a solid peace, the diplomatic basis of 
the Congress of 1878 must be the recog- 
nition of the fact that the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire 
has ceased to exist. I believe that every 
man who has thought “on this subject— 
some sooner, some later, some reluc- 
‘tantly, some willingly—have arrived at 
that conclusion. It is difficult to speak 
becomingly on this subject, because, in 
the moment of the distress of a gallant 
people, one does not wish to use language 
which would be unnecessarily wounding. 
But we are speaking of great political in- 
terests, and I shall speak with respect 
of the fallen. I use the word ‘“ fallen” 
upon high authority; for last night 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs spoke of Turkey as a 
fallen Empire. Events have marched 
rapidly. I remember that in August 
1876—and I remember it with regret, a 
regret which is; I believe, shared by 
every Gentleman whom I address, for it 
was the last time we heard the voice of 
Mr. Disraeli in this House—I ventured 
to express the sentiment I now express, 
in somewhat emphatic language, and 
the Prime Minister good-naturedly 
touched me with the blunt end of his 
lance, and said—“ Can anyone believe 
such things would happen?” His words 
were— 
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hac ag terres : eee ere 
no generally, bu e 
territorial integrity of Turkey.” [3 Hansard, 
coxxxi. 1146.] 

What has become of the Tripartite 
Treaty, and where is now the territorial 
integrity of Turkey? He ended that 
speech—and these were the last words 
he uttered in this House—by saying— 

“We will never a to any step that 
hazards the existence of that Empire.”—[Jdid. 
1147,] 

But that Empire has ceased to exist. 
[‘*No, no!”] I daresay you may not 
think so; but you will allow me to ex- 

ress my opinion on the subject. I 
pee told you what Lord Derby said 
seria when he spoke of a ‘fallen 

pire ;” I have given you the words 
of the Prime Minister in 1876; I will 
now read the words of the Foreign 
Minister on the 28th of January. They 
are these— 

“T will only say that if any man thinks we 
ought to have gone to war to maintain the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871 that is an intelligible 
view of the case, but it is not the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government, or of the great majority 
of the people.” 


I am not now speaking of our going to 
war, but of the question whether the 
Turkish Empire can be sustained or not, 
and Her Majesty’s Government have 
come to the conclusion that it cannot; 
but they have come to it late. I ven- 
ture to express my opinion that, if they 
had come to that conclusion earlier, this 
war might have been prevented. I be- 
lieve that all their objections—natural 
objections, I admit, but I think mistaken 
objections—first of all, to the Andrassy 
Note, then to the Berlin Memorandum, 
and nexttothe 50 othermeasures proposed 
to prevent the war—were founded upon 
a natural reluctance to compromise the 
integrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire. But, Sir, not all the King’s 
horses, nor all the King’s men, will ever 
set up that Empire again. I do not wish 
to speak with censure or harshness of 
those who have expressed a different 
opinion. We are converts to a new 
era faith on this matter, and there- 
ore we have no right to rage against 
those who adhere to the ancient religion. 
I have heard very harsh things said of 
Mr. Layard. I enjoyed for many years 
his acquaintance, and valued it. Mr. 
Layard is Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
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that he should desire to maintain the 
Ottoman Empire and the British Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. But Mr. Layard 
has said that these bases of peace, if 
accepted, must destroy the Ottoman 
Empire. That is perfectly true. Does 
the Government, or even Mr. Layard, 
believe that these bases of peace, or 
something like them, will not be ulti- 
mately carried into effect? If that is so, 
you have got two lines of policy before 
you. You may either try to patch up 
the broken pieces of this ruined Empire; 
you may endeavour at the Congress to 
re-establish a weaker and a more en- 
feebled Turkey, and in that you are likely 
to get assistance. An enfeebled Turkey 
is probably what Russia would desire, 
because a weak and an enfeebled Turkey 
would inevitably lead to her becoming the 
vassal of Russia. If you adopt that 

olicy, in my opinion you will miserably 
fail. It is said that the Treaties of 1856 
and 1871 still exist. Well, so they do in 
form, but in substance they are gone; 
because these Treaties had no other end 
or object in view except the maintenance 
of the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire. I agree entirely in 
the language of the Protocol to those 
Treaties, that they ought not to be set 
aside without the concurrence of Europe. 
The concurrence of Europe will be given, 
and the Treaties will be re-established 
on totally different bases. Therefore, I 
hope Her Majesty’s Government are not 
going to rest their title to be at the Con- 
gress upon the feeble parchments of the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1871. They have 
a much better title to be there. They have 
a right to be at the Congress of Europe 
as representing one of the Great Powers 
in Europe, and in going there upon that 
title they may be sure of the support of 
every man in this House. But what is 
the true principle upon which you ought 
to go into this Congress? I think if you 
want to get a permanent settlement of 
Europe, you should see what are the 
causes which have destroyed the previous 
settlement. The Treaty of Vienna of 
1815 was negotiated by great statesmen. 
There were giants in the land in those 
days; but they made a gigantic blunder, 
and their work has failed. The Treaty 
of Vienna was signed 12 years before I 
was born, and in my lifetime I have 
seen every bit of it torn into fragments. 
The chain first broke where it was 
weakest, for a chain is no stronger than 
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its weakest link. It broke in Greece, 
The oe of Greece, under the 
influence of England, was the first breach 
in the Treaty of Vienna. Then followed 
the emancipation of Belgium ; then that 
of Italy; then came the Holstein affair, 
and then the break-up of the German 
Confederation at the battle of Sadowa, 
and it was completed at the battle of 
Sedan. Why had the Treaty of Vienna 
failed? Because the negotiations were 
founded upon principles which were 
radically false. It had relation only ‘to 
dynastic arrangements and geographical 
puzzles. It was made to suit the ambi- 
tion of rulers, and it neglected altogether 
the interests and the sympathies of nation- 
alities and populations. I do not wonder 
that the negotiators at Vienna made that 
mistake, fatal as it was. When, after 
the deluge of the French Revolution, the 
spires of ancient institutions began to 
appear out of the flood, it was not un- 
natural that a different view should be 
taken from what is taken now; but 
the edifice was built of untempered 
mortar ; it has broken down, and it now 
lies in ruins. What is it that has broken 
down that edifice; what is it that has 
worked like leaven in the lump ; what is 
it that has destroyed the Treaty of 1815? 
It is the principle of nationalities. 
What is it that has made Prince Bis- 
marck so strong in Europe? It is not 
his armies, great as they are; but it is 
because he has had the courage and the 
wisdom to grasp the principle of nation- 
alities, by which he has ground his Po- 
tentates to powder. What is it that has 
made Austria so weak? Itis because, by 
the very conditions of her existence, she is 
the enemy of the principles of nationality 
and autonomy. What has made Russia 
so weak? Her treatment of Poland. 
What has made her so strong? Because 
she is the vindicator of oppressed races. 
[‘‘Oh!’] Is she not strong? Is she 
not the vindicator of oppressed races? 
You dislike the Slavs. I do not know 
why. I daresay you know as much 
about them as I do. The Slavs are a 
great nationality. You cannot extin- 
guish them. They have their rights and 
their sympathies, and whether you like 
them or not they will assert their exist- 
ence. You fear the increasing power of 
Russia, and if you act upon the old policy 
you have good reason to fear it. But it 
is not the extension of her frontiers, it 
is not the fortresses she acquires, that 
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will make her strong. Her strength will 
be in the imperishable gratitude of the 
peopleshehasemancipated. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
What, do you think she will not eman- 
cipate them, or that the people will not 
be grateful! I tell you it is not too 
late for Her Majesty’s Government yet 
to equal and to rival Russia in these 
sources of strength, if you only go to 
the Conference with a true policy. Eng- 
land may appear at that Conference in 
a character in which she would surpass 
the influence of Russia, for she might 
be the champion, not of one race, but of 
all the races there. I have heard a 
whisper of an Austrian alliance. Well, 
Sir, Austria has not had a fortunate his- 
tory in modern Europe. And why? Be- 
cause, from the conditions of her exist- 
ence, she has been opposed to the prin- 
ciple of nationalities, and her Empire 
has broken away. Therefore it is that 
she has been obliged to have a dual Go- 
vernment and a dual policy. I should 
be glad that Her Majesty’s Government 
should have the alliance of Austria for 
objects which England can desire and 
approve—for the protection of Constan- 
tinople, for the preservation of the free- 
dom of the navigation of the Straits and 
of the Danube; butif you are going to 
purchase that alliance by aiding her in 
paring down the autonomy of the Chris- 
tian Provinces of Turkey—if that is 
what you desire, then I have a right to 
say that that is a policy not worthy of 
the English nation. I had hoped, as was 
said by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would appear at the Con- 
gress as the champion of those who have 
no power to defend themselves—I mean 
the Greek nationality. But what is the 
policy on which you ask our confidence ? 
This is far more important than all these 
Party squabbles, because this is the 
question on which the permanent peace 
of Europe depends, and upon which the 
future of England must rest. I hope, 
therefore, that before the end of this 
debate, we shall hear from Her Majesty’s 
Goverment—for we have not heard it 
yet except in some satisfactory sentences 
from the Secretary to the Treasury— 
what is the spirit in which you are going 
to the Conference. Are you going to 
endeavour to save out of the wreck some 
miserable fragment of a ruined system ; 
or are you going, as you ought to go, to 
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the scandals of the old? Are you going 
to this Conference in the spirit of Castle- 
reagh or in the spirit of Canning? That 
policy, which began by emancipating 
the Greeks, I hope you are not going to 
mar it, as the policy of Canning was 
marred by the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Aberdeen ? That is a question we 
have a right to ask before assenting to 
give you our confidence on the money 
which you say is required to strengthen 
you in the negotiations. Compared 
with these considerations, the Vote of 
Credit, to my mind, is a matter of very 
small account. The Secretary for War 
said we were refusing to vote the Sup- 
plies. That was a very good thing to 
say, as a Party cry; but really we are 
not refusing Supplies. I have heard no 
answer yet to the argument of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers). The speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member the Secretary to the 
Treasury was able and interesting, and 
fully justified his appointment to the 
high and responsible position which he 
holds, but it was no answer at all. This 
Vote is not Supply in any sense of the 
Constitution. (" Oh, oh!”"] Well, it 
comes to this, then—that if Her Majes- 
ty’s Government come down and ask for 
money without saying what it is for, 
anybody who refuses to vote that money 
does an unpatriotic thing. You may 
make that a Tory doctrine; but you can 
never make it a Whig doctrine as long as 
you live. If that is Supply, you might 
as well have no House of Commons at 
all, But it is not money, it is confidence 
that is the main point. 1 have appealed to 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
shall tell us the outline of their policy, 
and the direction in which it would take 
us? They have asked for an “ outward 
and visible sign.” That they may get 
by a Party majority ; but you will never 
get from a Parliamentary majority the 
“‘inward and spiritual grace ’’—[ ‘ Oh, 
oh!” }—why not let me finish the sen- 
tence—of ‘‘a large and an enlightened 
Liberal policy.” If the Government 
will, before the close of this debate, de- 
clare a policy worthy to command the 
sympathy of a free people, they will 
then have the unanimous support of the 
nation, and they will command the 
united vote of the House of Commons. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Harpince Girrarp) said, that he did 
not propose to attempt to compose the 
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domestic differences of the City of Oxford. 
He had listened with great interest and 
with some instruction to the sentiments 
which had been uttered by both the hon. 
Members who represented that ancient 
city, and he had found great difficulty 
in ascertaining at that period of the 
debate and at that period of the history 
of the proceedings which had led to the 
debate what were the exact differences 
between them. It was very easy to treat 
the events which had happened during 
the last 18 months as having been blotted 
out and as being of no importance; but 
those who remembered what those events 
had been and how the interests of this 
country had been protected by Her 
Majesty’s Government in spite of the 
difficulties which had been placed in 
their way, might well be disposed to 
ask, with some curiosity, how hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were disposed to treat in 
so mild and tender and gentle a manner 
the policy of this country and the mode 
in which it wasin future to be conducted ? 
It was a fact that this country had been 
kept out of the war. It was a fact that, 
but for the firmness of Her Majesty’s 
Government, certain right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would have driven 
the country into war. He wanted to 
know what it was, when they had arrived 
at this condition of events, that had pro- 
duced the difference in the tone and 
spirit of the speeches delivered in the 
course of that debate and that of the 
speeches which had been echoing and 
re-echoing through the country during 
the last 18 months? Was it the collapse 
of the Turkish Empire? [“ Yes! ‘a 
The hon. Gentleman opposite sai 
“Yes,” but was not that event anti- 
cipated? Was it not a fact that so far 
from being unanticipated, people paused 
with astonishment at the wonderful 
power of resistance opposed to the over- 
whelming odds of the Russian Forces ? 
He should have thought that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would have been ready to 
give Her Majesty’s Government credit 
for anticipating what was an obvious 
event to every mind, that the Turkish 
Power was totally unable to resist the 
overwhelming odds brought against her. 
But instead of that, during the period 
described, every kind of assertion had 
been made that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
desired to take England into war, and 
those who stopped short of that pro- 
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framed to encourage the aggressors and 
to depress the nation attacked. He did 
not wish to interfere with what the hon. 
and learned’ Gentleman opposite (Sir 
William Harcourt) had described as the 
armistice of the debate as well as the 
armistice in the war which had been 
raging. It was not worth while, nor 
was it a proposition becoming the dig- 
nity of Her Majesty’s Ministers, that 
they should unnecessarily hark back to 
the conduct of their antagonists, or 
search their speeches for expressions to 
prove that they had been endeavouring 
to prevent the Government from speak- 
ing with a firm and certain sound. It 
was said that there was a tone of con- 
ciliation in the country ; but it appeared 
to him that that alleged tone coincided, 
in point of time, with the tone of certain 
public meetings which could scarcely be 
described as conciliatory in their tone. 
Up to the commencement of the debate 
it was nothing but war and fury, and 
statements were freely made that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to 
plunge the country into war despite the 
determined voice of the people. This 
was the tone which right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite felt it consistent with their 
dignity to adopt. He was happy that 
this tone had passed, and he would not 
inquire as to what its disappearance 
was due, but content himself with dis- 
cussing the question upon the conci- 
liatory and amiable grounds ujon which 
it had now been placed. But he had 
been exceedingly anxious to hear, among 
the many counts in the indictment pre- 
sented against Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
the speeches of the international lawyers, 
of whom the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) 
was so much afraid, and who were, ac- 
cording to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment, to prove that Her Majesty’s 
Government had committed a breach of 
international law in the course they 
had taken. They were not, however, 
forthcoming. He had heard the hon. 
and learned Member for Durham (Mr. 
Herschell), and from first to last he de- 
clined to endorse the opinion that the 
conduct of the Government had been a 
breach of international law, if not an 
act of war against Russia. He had 
listened in vain for any Gentleman who 
had a regard for his own reputation as 
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had listened, also, with a certain amount 
of pain, because he thought it was due 
to the House of Commons, after what 
had been said,- not simply to avoid the 
topic, but to disavow the proposition. 
That had not been done, and unless 
there was in reserve some Gentleman 
who was going to quote Puffendorff, 
Grotius, and a whole tribe of autho- 
rities on the subject, he was afraid he 
must take it that the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
was to be left unsupported, and that no 
international lawyer would be found to 
come forward and affirm the proposition 
laid down. He had some difficulty in 
following the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) who had 
just spoken, because the words ‘‘ you” 
and ‘‘we’’ so frequently occurred in his 
speech, that it was not easy to tell which 
side of the House was to be credited 
with the various propositions which he 
discussed. They were accustomed to the 
editorial ‘‘ we,” and to its use by Gen- 
tlemen who considered themselves of 
sufficient dignity and importance to em- 
ploy it; but he did not know that he 
was particularly concerned to disen- 
tangle into its integral parts the ‘‘ we” 
that the hon. and learned Member 
thought proper to represent. But when 
the hon. Member adopted the “ you,” 
he (the Solicitor General) confessed he 
was somewhat disturbed, because every 
proposition which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had discovered to have been 
uttered by anybody, and some inferences 
therefrom which he had drawn himself, 
he thought proper to address broadly to 
the Conservative Party, and say—‘‘ You 
do this and you do that, and from 
that I deduce that it is the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government.” ell, 
he had to inform the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that there were — inde- 
pendent opinions on that side of the 
House as well as on his own, although 
he did not believe that in the matter 
they were then discussing there was 
any difference of opinion among them. 
Her Majesty’s Government, he believed, 
enjoyed the full confidence of the Party 
whom they represented. But when they 
were told, as they were recently, that 
they were likeso many sheep, that their 
discipline was marvellous, and that they 
did this or that as they were ordered, he 
wished to know how hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite would like such language ap- 
plied to them? [‘‘Name!”] He was 
reluctant to name the author of the 
sentiment—so much of wrath had durin 

the debate been’ poured on his dlerated 
head ; he preferred to protest against it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said it 
was not wise to use language distrustful 
of Russia. Although his “you” was 
supposed to stand for the algebraic X, 
which the House was to solve, they were 
told that the ‘‘ you”’ on some occasion or 
other distrusted Russia, and it was not 
wise to go into the Conference using such 
language. :Well, he did not know to 
whom that language was attributed. In 
the House of Commons they ought to 
deal frankly and speak plainly of the 
subject under discussion. It might be 
extremely impolitic and imprudent for 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to depart from 
the decorous usage of diplomatic lan- 
guage; but freedom from such restraint 
was an advantage of which hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite had un- 
sparingly availed themselves, and if some 
proposition of theirs could not be re- 
plied to without a breach of diplomatic 
courtesy and without fettering the con- 
duct of the Government in the most 
difficult and intricate negotiations into 
which they might enter, they thought 
that because no answer had been given 
no answer could be given. They were 
asked to believe that the proceedings by 
Russia were dictated by a love of en- 
lightenment, nationality, and self-go- 
vernment. If one were to discuss these 
questions freely, without the fetter that 
diplomatic language placed upon them, 
one would be compelled to appeal to the 
history of even recent negotiations to 
show that, in the language of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich, they were 
in the face of an essentially astute diplo- 
matist, with respect to whom it was ex- 
tremely undesirable to draw aside that 
veil of diplomatic language which was 
forced upon persons holding official and 
responsible situations. Right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite must be aware that they 
had been tied and bound by the same 
kind of fetters, and he asked them to 
say whether their adversaries had abused 
the advantage they possessed. He could 
not help saying he was somewhat 
ashamed of the tone adopted in some 
part of the debate. There was one thing 
upon whieh he believed they were all 
agreed. He had not heard from a single 
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hon. Member a denial of the extreme 
gravity of the situation. They were in a 
situation in the history of this country— 
he would say in the history of the world— 
which was probably without parallel in 
reference to the materials of mischief, 
and the possibility of an explosion which 
would be unexampled in its disastrous 
effects upon the civilization of every 
nation of the globe. That being the 
condition of things, what was the sort 
of discussion which had been raised? 
They were asked to discuss, forsooth, 
whether the Motion before the House 
was a Supplementary Estimate or a Vote 
of Credit. Was that worthy of the posi- 
tion which they at present occupied ? 
Was that the sort of discussion which 
ought to arise when these exigencies 
were pressing? Why, if that sort of 
objection had been raised in a Law 
Court he knew what would be said. 
They would be told that they were losing 
in the forms the substance of the things 
they were asking for. But he was glad 
that a lawyer was not responsible for 
the proceeding. Why, if it was not a 
Supplementary Estimate or a Vote of 
Credit what mattered it? It was the 
thing asked for by the Government 
which they ought to discuss. It was the 


means wherewith to protect the State, 
and to revert to forms of the sort adopted 
by the Opposition seemed to him to be 
the abandonment of the real substance 


of the matter at issue. He would not 
discuss the matter further. It was con- 
ceded on all hands, it had been conceded 
by the right hon. Member for Greenwich, 
that they were now in this position— 
that in the settlement of Europe this 
country was faced by a condition of 
things which no generation had wit- 
nessed within living memory, and that 
that which was supposed to be a barrier 
against utter confusion of the European 
system had been, if not removed, at all 
events impaired. It was in reference to 
this state of things that the Government 
asked not the confidence of a Party Vote 
but the confidence of the country and of 
Parliament in their efforts to protect the 
honour and the interests of the Empire. 
But in what way had the Government 
proposals been met? They had been 
threatened and denounced—threatened 
with an exposure of the evil intentions 
and policy of the Queen’s Ministers. 
Some statements he would rather not 
refer to particularly; but when they 
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heard it said that the object of this 
Vote was to provide places for the sons 
and nephews of Ministers, he confessed 
that he could not master his indignation 
that in an assemby of Englishmen state- 
ments of that sort should not meet with 
the contumely they deserved. They were 
dealing with a condition of things in 
which it was admitted that the greatest 
interests that any country could possess 
were at stake, and he did therefore pro- 
test against the alternative presented to 
them by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. He protested against 
the alternative in which he was only 
permitted, on the one hand, to say he 
was for Turkey and for the maintenance 
of its misgovernment, which no one had 
denied ; or, on the other side, that he 
must admit that the object, purpose, and 
tendency of Russian policy was the es- 
tablishment and enfranchisement of the 
subject-races, and to establish a new era 
in the liberties of mankind. He pro- 
tested against that alternative as entirely 
untrue. It was not true that any hon. 
Members on his side of the House had 
put forward for admiration and respect 
the institutions of the Turkish Empire. 
They were, unfortunately, self-con- 
demned. They were unable to act for 
themselves, and were hopelessly aban- 
doned by reason, inasmuch as they were 
the will of a single man, acted upon, un- 
fortunately, by no public spirit or delibe- 
rative assembly. On the other hand, 
if it was to be suggested that because he 
refused to accept that alterrative, he 
was driven to the other, and that he 
must accept the influence and intentions 
of Russia as likely to operate for the 
benefit of mankind in the establishment 
of free States, that was what the common 
sense of mankind would repudiate as 
utterly untrue. With what force could 
any hon. Member who put forward that 
proposition avoid the argument which 
was applicable to the actual condition of 
things when he was asked while Russia is 
reforming other States and enfranchising 
subject-populations what was the condi- 
tion of her own? He did not desire, and it 
would be imprudent for many reasons, 
to go through the catalogue of history, 
or it might be used to show that the 
Russian Government was not calculated 
to make subject-populations which were 
under her rule examples either of free 
vernment or of happiness. Every 
on. Member would be able from his 
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own memory to give examples to enforce 
that proposition. Now, in what position 
were we ? and that was the question with 
which the House was dealing. Hon. 
Members opposite, and the hon. and 
learned Member himself, had spoken as 
if this country should aid and assist 
Russia in the mission which he assumed 
to be for the enfranchisement and en- 
lightenment of the subject-populations 
over which her arms might now give her 
sway. He would like to know what 
guarantee to this country the hon. and 
learned Member could point to, to prove 
that if we should use our influence in 
that direction, the power so conferred 
would be used in the direction he desired 
that it should be? And in what way 
was it to be used? Was the House to 
discuss the question that ought to be 
discussed by the responsible Advisers of 
the Crown, or were they to prescribe 
and lay down the particular way in 
which this country was to advance its 
view? If not, what was the course to 
be pursued? He should have thought, 
with reference to any administration, 
that the position at which they had 
arrived must be taken into consideration. 
Given the conclusion at which they had 
arrived—given the admitted declaration 
of the Government that their efforts had 
been to preserve the interests of the 
country and the peace of the country— 
he should have thought that the necessary 
consequence was that they could not dis- 
cuss the matter in the House of Com- 
mons, and that the inevitable result 
would be to trust the Government for 
the time being, and if they could not be 
trusted, to substitute another Govern- 
ment; but whilst they were at the helm the 
House had no right to interfere with their 
steering. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man spoke of exhibiting strength by show- 
ing our confidence in other countries. 
These were marvellously fine words; but, 
practically, what did they mean? They 
were not legislating for Bulgaria or 
Roumania, but whether the Government 
should go into the Conference with the 
voice of the country at their back, or 
whether that influence should be de- 
stroyed by an adverse Vote. They were 
discussing that question on a totally 
artificial hypothesis. It was known the 
Amendment would not be successful. 
The Opposition ought to e as they 


would if it were probable that the 
Amendment would be carried, and as if 
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by carrying it they must displace the 
Government. In a momentous crisis, 
when to his astonishment the conduct of 
the Government met with almost uni- 
versal approbation, the Opposition asked 
the House to refuse a Vote which the 
Government thought necessary to main- 
tain England in the Conference, and 
then they sheltered themselves under 
the known fact that they would be de- 
feated ; because they knew they dared 
not, if there was the smallest possibility 
of their Amendment succeeding, expose 
to the country the absence of interest in 
their own country which such a vote 
would necessarily involve. That was a 
self-confessed act of faction. It was not 
a genuine determination to conduct the 
affairs of the country according to their 
view in which those affairs should be 
conducted. It was dragging down to 
the regions of Party that which ought 
at all times and under every Govern- 
ment to be the first and ruling object of 
every Englishman—the words were not 
his, nor those of a politician who sat on 
his side of the House, but of a distin- 
guished Liberal, who said, with regard 
to this question, he must remember that 
he was an Englishman first and a Libe- 
ral afterwards. The condition of things, 
therefore, was this—at this period in 
the history of Europe, with every ele- 
ment of mischief existing in every coun- 
try in Europe—with the influence of 
England trembling in the balance, when 
no specific charge was made against 
the Government, it was thought a fit 
and opportune moment to deprive them 
of that support which every Government 
ought to receive from the existing 
House of Commons, be the Government 
on one side or another. He felt that at 
that period of the evening he bad kept 
the House too long, but there was one 
observation he was desirous of making. 
It had been repeatedly observed that 
the Government and those who spoke in 
their support were continually harping 
on selfish ‘interests alone. What did 
foreign nations regard as our title to in- 
terfere? Not our general championship 
of the rights of mankind. But what 
they did recognize, and what they were 
compelled to recognize, was the interest 
which every country had in its own 
welfare; and any country which came 
to the Conference of Nations and claimed 
a hearing would be compelled to show 
that its national rights were interfered 
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with and its interests were at issue, 
which they were bound to guard. And 
what was improper or inappropriate to 
those entrusted with the interests of a 
great nation in saying that they would 
not interfere with Turkey or Russia, so 
far as they fight their own battles? The 
Government had said that consistently ; 
yet now, when they came forward to 
guard English interests, which they 
were bound to do, they ‘were to be re- 
fused the support of the House of Com- 
mons in the Vote which they felt to be 
essential to the efficient conduct of the 
negotiations. When these subjects 
went before the Conference, the Minister 
of this country should be entitled to say 
England had a voice on this question, 
which affected the future condition of 
England. If that was so, why were 
they not in the House of Commons to 
exhibit their great characteristics—to 
say that they could afford to speak out 
the truth, that they were able to abide 
by what they had said? When he 
spoke of English interests, he believed 
it to be no exaggeration to say that in 
representing English interests it repre- 
sented the interests of the country 
which alone had carried, and had dared 
to carry all through the globe, those 
principles of liberty which were as dear 
to hon. Members on his side of the 
House as to hon. Members opposite— 
those principles of independence, those 
desires for education, the desire for the 
raising of the subject-populations over 
which our sway might extend—in main- 
taining the interests of England we 
should be maintaining the interests of 
civilization and freedom throughout the 
world. 

Mr. RYLANDS moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 6th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bruts—Ordered— Public 
Prosecutor *, 

Second Reading—Glebe Loans (Ireland) * [9]; 
Land. Tenure (Ireland) [60], put of; Mar- 
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riage Preliminaries (Scotland) * [86]; House 
Occupiers Disqualification Removal (Scot- 
land) * [87]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment * [67]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o Om 


LAND TENURE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Downing, Mr. Butt, Lord Francis Conyng- 
ham, Mr. Shaw.) 


[BILL 50.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. M‘OARTHY DOWNING, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, he felt how much the 
interests of those whom it concerned 
must suffer by reason that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) was not there to perform that 
duty. He (Mr. Downing), in common 
with his Colleagues, regretted the cause 
of his absence, and he had the additional 
ground for regret that the duty of intro- 
ducing that Bill to the notice of the 
House was not confided to some one of 
the many of his Colleagues who would 
do so with more effect, and bring to its 
consideration more influence. When his 
hon. and learned Friend introduced the 
Bill in the last Session of Parliament, 
he did so in a speech of not more than 
10 minutes, in consequence of a severe 
hoarseness that made it painful to him 
to speak so as to be heard through the 
House. But short as his address was, it 
led to a debate of considerable length, 
and elicited from hon. Members on both 
sides objections which there was then no 
opportunity of answering and refuting. 
That opportunity now presented itself, 
and he (Mr. Downing) felt that he could 
give the refutation, in explaining the 
clauses of the Bill, and the objects to be 
obtained by it. He hoped to satisfy the 
House that there was no principle con- 
tended for which could not be defended; 
that he asked for nothing that was un- 
reasonable, much less inequitable. The 
purport and object of the Bill was to 
finally settle a question the most impor- 
tant and pressing as regarded the peace 
and contentment of Ireland, and the 
happiness of her inhabitants; and he 
ventured to think that there were few— 
if any—in that House who would not be 
glad to see Ireland in such a condition— 
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nay, who would not take a willing part 
in effecting it. He had a pretty long 
and intimate knowledge of the Land 
Question, and he stated his deliberate 
opinion, that they could never establish 
that happy state without giving to the 
occupying tenants in Treland security 
in their holdings, and that they could 
not give while they left to the landlord 
the power of exacting excessive rents by 
capricious evictions. He did not intend 
to refer to the confiscations by which 
proprietors of land in Ireland obtained 
their large possessions, nor to the Plan- 
tations effected in the reign of James I. 
in Munster, as well as Ulster; nor to 
the fearful scenes of the Famine years, 
when hundreds of thousands of the occu- 
piers of the soil were evicted from their 
holdings; nor even to the evictions and 
levelling of houses consequent upon the 
introduction of the Poor Law into Ire- 
land, because he thought it would tend to 
no useful purpose ; but, on the contrary, 
might lead to a discussion which he con- 
sidered it prudent to avoid. He would 
commence with a later period, that in 
which a distinguished statesman —the 
late Lord Clarendon—called the exercise 
of landlord power in Ireland a “‘ legalized 
robbery ;”” soon after which a still more 
distinguished statesman, in the person 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), intro- 
duced in 1870 a Land Bill, which subse- 
quently to some extent became law. He 
said to some extent, because the Act was 
not the Bill as it was sent from that 
House to the House of Lords, where it 
was shorn of many of its valuable clauses, 
and to which he might particularly refer 
before he concluded. The intentions of 
the right hon. Gentleman were, in all 
sincerity, to substantially remove the 
grievances under which the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland had been suffering 
for centuries, and for those good inten- 
tions the people of Ireland were deeply 
grateful to him. In introducing the Bill 
in his speech—seldom, if ever excelled 
in either House of Parliament—that 
right hon. Gentleman called attention to 
the series of Acts of Parliament one 
after another, pressing unduly upon the 
tenant, and giving facilities to the land- 
lords for eviction, and said— 


“ See what a defence that state of the law was 
to the Irish occupier in the possession of his 
holding. All that defence we have altered. All 
that shelter we have stripped away. We have 
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simplified the law against him. We have made 
ejectments cheap and easy, and notices to quit 
have descended on the people like snowflakes.” 
—[3 Hansard, cxcix. 347.] 


The right hon. Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to show that while freedom of 
contract was highly to be valued, there 
were conditions of society in which it was 
not possible to allow unlimited freedom, 
and that English legislation was full of 
interference with its freedom. He 
added— 

“Strict freedom of contract, then, having 
proved to be a great evil, what is the precise 
nature of that evil? The Devon Commission 
has pointed it out. It is insecurity of tenure.’ 
—[Lbid. 349.] 


To give that security which was wanted, 
and to prevent the descent of notices to 
quit like ‘‘snowflakes” was the object 
intended by the Act. Well, he (Mr. 
Downing) took an anxious part in the 
progress of that Bill in every stage of it, 
and no one regretted more than he did 
—save, perhaps, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself—that the Act had failed, 
and lamentably, in its objects. He did 
not know if any hon. Member repre- 
senting a constituency outside the Pro- 
vince of Ulster would deny that; but, 
whether there was or not, he felt it his 
duty to prove its truth to the satisfaction, 
he hoped, of English and Scotch Mem- 
bers, and, if he did, he would have made 
out a case for the interposition of Par- 
liament to apply a remedy of a suffi- 
ciently just and ay character. That 
remedy he would lay before the House. 
A large majority of the Irish Members— 
and he in common with them—said to 
those who insisted upon managing Irish 
affairs, that they were bound to give to 
the people of Ireland that which they 
demanded, provided it did not inflict 
upon others injustice. That he hoped to 
satisfy them upon, and that what was 
now demanded the House had done in 
excess in more than one of Her Majesty’s 
Colonies. First, then, as to the failure 
of the Act. It had been in operation 
for four years, when complaints from 
every county in the three Provinces were 
made that evictions were as numerous as 
before the passing of the Act. He (Mr. 
Downing) moved for a Return of the 
number of ejectments brought upon 
notices to quit for the three years pre- — 
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vious to the passing of the Act, and for 
the three years next after, with this re- 
sult, which must surprise the House. 
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For the three years before the passing 
of the Act, the number was 4,253. The 
number for the three years after the Act 
amounted to 5,641, being 1,388 in excess, 
and involving the expulsion of 7,634 in- 
dividuals more than for the three years 
before. Ifhe had no further evidence 
to offer upon that point, that would be in 
itself pregnant to sustain his first propo- 
sition. But, and he said it with regret, 
he was armed with a further evidence of 
a most startling character by a further 
Return, only laid upon the Table of the 
House on Thursday last, and which, con- 
sequently, was not yet in the hands of 
hon. Members; but from which he had 
taken the figures which he was about 
to lay before the House. The Return 
was moved for by his late lamented 
right hon. and learned Friend, Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen, in concert with him- 
self (Mr. Downing), and was in con- 
tinuance of the Return from which he 
had already quoted, but of a more en- 
larged character. This Return embraced 
the years, 1874, 1875, and 1876. The 
number of notices to quit could only be 
given for two years, from October 1875 
to October 1877; because previously 
there was no separate ‘‘die” by which 
the number could be traced, and for 
those two years 8,439 notices to quit 
were served, throwing into despair so 
many families and paralyzing their in- 
dustry and energies. Let him here put 
a question to the House—Had the same 
number of notices to quit been served 
by English and Scotch landlords within 
the space of even 10 years in Great 
Britain ; and, if there had been, would 
the people have patiently submitted as 
the Irish had? who, notwithstanding 
the refusal for years of protection had 
not yet abandoned the hope that Parlia- 
ment would put an end to proceedings 
so unjust and disastrous. What did 
these 8,439 notices to quit involve? 
Taking each family at an average of 54, 
that in two years 46,414 human beings, 
men, women, and children, were sub- 
jected to expulsion from their homes to 
seek others in foreign lands, in the lanes 
and alleys of a neighbouring town, or 
the last asylum which an Irishman 
would seek—the workhouse. The Re- 
turns, so far as he had gone, had only 
reference to evictions arising from the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions; but the Returns from the 
Superior and other Courts gave the 
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astounding and alarming fact that the 
total number of evictions proved by the 
necessary notices which, under the Act 
of 11 & 12 Vict. c. 47, the landlord was 
obliged to serve upon the relieving 
officers, so as to provide shelter for the 
evicted, amounted to the enormous num- 
ber of 11,711, which, on the same calcu- 
lation, resulted in the eviction of 64,105 
human beings, which divided by six— 
the Return being for six years—proved 
that 10,651 of the Irish race had been 
expelled from their homes in each year. 
Now, he depended on these Returns, 
which the House must take as conclu- 
sive. He was not, as had been in a 
former debate upon this question, 
charged by the right hon. Baronet the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), bringing forward 
cases of capricious evictions to justify 
the Irish Members in asking for this 
measure ; and, therefore, he felt that he 
was not only justified, but bound to 
bring before the House cases which had 
occurred in his owncounty. He did not 
go beyond it, for he ventured to think 
that many cases, although not of the 
same magnitude, could be brought for- 
ward by his Colleagues who represented 
other counties. In the Session of 1877 
he felt it his duty to call the attention of 
the House to the proceedings of an Eng- 
lish proprietor of land in Ireland (Mr. 
Nathaniel Buckley)—once a Member of 
that House—whose advent to the pro- 
prietorship of a considerable part of the 
princely estate of the Kingston family 
resulted in wrongs and sufferings to the 
occupiers upon it, and danger to the 
peace and tranquillity of the whole 
country by which it was surrounded. 
Upon that occasion, many hon. Mem- 
bers who knew that Gentleman as a 
Member of that House thought he was 
incapable of the conduct which was im- 
puted to him, and that his (Mr. Down- 
ing’s) statements were scarcely credible, 
and notably the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) described his (Mr. Downing’s) 
relation of his proceedings as a savage 
attack upon that Gentleman, whom he 
had known from his infancy. He (Mr. 
Downing) was, however, now prepared 
not only to repeat what he had pre- 
viously said, but to show that he had 
really under-stated, rather than over- 
stated, the facts. The district in which 
that property was situated was virtually 
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in a state of siege, and men with rifles 
were patrolling in every direction, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. It was not his 
habit to introduce the action of any 
gentleman in his relations with his 
tenants, unless he felt it a duty and an 
obligation, and when he did so feel, he 
always endeavoured to understand the 
case. Recent events had proved that he 
was not wanting in his usual caution 
upon that occasion, for a trial of five 
days’ duration before the highest Com- 
mon Law Tribunal in Ireland resulted 
in proof of the truth of his statement. 
All that he had stated in that House, 
and vastly more, appeared in letters in 
The Freeman’s Journal and The Cork 
Examiner, written by a Mr. Casey, for 
which Mr. Bridge, a now celebrated 
character in Ireland, obtained a “ cri- 
minal information”? for libel, which, upon 
the pleadings of Mr. Casey, were justi- 
fied, and although there were 80 wit- 
nesses subpoenaed to sustain the plea 
of justification, 22 only were examined 
when a jury equally, he believed, com- 
posed of Conservatives and Liberals, 
intimated to the Judge that they re- 
quired no further evidence—that their 
minds were made up. Now let him 
state the circumstances of that case. The 
magnificent estate of the Kingston 
family was sold during the Famine 
years, and an association was formed, 
with the sanction of Parliament, 
to purchase portions of it, with the 
view of establishing a ‘‘ peasant 
proprietary.” It provided that no 
more than 50 acres could be given to 
any occupier, and it further provided 
“that no member of the association 
could hold any portion for himself.” 
Distinguished men formed that associa- 
tion—the Earl of Devon, Lord Emly, 
and others; but the late Mr. John Sad- 
leir was the moving power. They pur- 
chased the estate—some 20,000 acres— 
at something like nine years’ purchase 
upon the then rental; but, by a sub- 
sequent Act of that House, another 
association, composed principally of 
Manchester merchants, in place of those 
firstly named, was established. Mr. 
Buckley was a director of this new asso- 
ciation, and eventually two Gentlemen 
became the proprietors—one the hon. 
Member for Wednesbury (Mr. Brogden) 
and Mr. Buckley. Previously to the 
next phase in his narrative was the fact 
that a Mr. Massey, who was agent for 
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ears over the estate before Mr. Buckley 
me the owner, earned for him 

the confidence and regard of the or 
upon the estate, and his connection wit 
them was marked by a warm tribute to 
his just administration by an affectionate 
adieu in an address. He was succeeded 
by the uncle of the hon. Member for 
Wednesbury, and when his connection 
with the estate terminated, there was 
also the deepest regret, and his name 
was even now remembered in every 
household upon the Galtee Mountains 
with affection and prayers for his wel- 
fare and happiness. Now, why did the 
gentleman give up the agency? Why 
did the hon. Member for Wednesbury 
resign his interest in this fine estate ? 
Because Mr. Sadleir, who was connected 
with the unfortunate Tipperary Bank, 
introduced this celebrated Mr. Bridge, 
one of the managers of that unfortunate 
and bankrupt company, to the position 
of agent for this estate. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wednesbury, influenced by the 
feelings of an honourable and just man, 
could not agree to the suggestions made 
by this hardhearted agent, and was so 
tormented by his suggestions and the 
adoption of them by Mr. Buckley, that 
he, in a moment of indignation to be 
regretted, said—‘‘I will not be a party 
to the proceedings suggested. I would 
rather sell to you, Mr. Buckley, the in- 
terest of my moiety in the property,” 
which he (Mr. Downing) need not say 
was exactly what Mr. Buckley wished 
for. An agreement was entered into, by 
which the hon. Member for Wednesbury 
sold his interest in the property, but 
upon the condition that Mr. Buckley was 
to receive a certain percentage, arising 
out of the rental as it then stood. Mr. 
Buckley up to this was in the habit of 
visiting this estate annually, and taking 
with him a number of friends to enjoy 
the sports which that extensive moun- 
tain property afforded, and was received 
by the people as a semi-prince. They 
would suppose that this was exactly 
what an English Gentleman, whether of 
aristocratic descent or wealth derived 
from trade, would be proud of. Yet 
what had been the conduct of this Gen- 
tleman. He had no necessitous calls; 
he had no wife and daughters to occupy 
an expensive house for the London sea- 
son; and, if report be true, he was in re- 
ceipt of £50,000 a-year from all sources. 
at was his conduct, being at the time 
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in receipt of the agreed 
on on his purchase i the es- 
tate was an immense tract known as 
Galtee Mountains, on which lived, pro- 
bably for centuries, a population livi 
upon the most. scanty food, badly 
and housed, yet satisfied with their 
humble lot. They had cultivated the 
mountain top with labour impossible to 
describe, and upon that innocent, guile- 
less, and wretched population Mr. Buck- 
ley, a bachelor, with his £50,000 a-year, 
yielded to the promptings of Bridge, or 
of avarice, to upon them, ‘‘includ- 
ing many widows,” an increase of rent 
ranging from 50 to 500 per cent, while 
the average increase on the whole was 
more than 100 per cent. How that was 
effected and carried out the House should 
hear in the words of the able and learned 
Judges. Judge Barry said— 


“But what is the course adopted upon this 
estate in the Galtees? The purchase is made 
in 1873; a stranger, unknown to the tenants, 
of whose integrity or skill they know nothing, 
is brought down in July; he completes -his 
valuation in November; and in January 1874 
printed notices are sent to the tenants informing 
them that their rent is to be so and so”’ (specify- 
ing the amount fixed by Mr. Walker) ‘‘ from the 
25th of March then next. I have professionally 
and judicially come in contact with many cases 
of controversy between landlord and tenant. I 
have seen and heard the usual charges and 
counter-charges of harshness on the one hand 
and dishonesty or unreasonableness on the other, 
sometimes proved and sometimes disproved ; but 
such a demand by agent or landlord as that 
made by these notices, under such circumstances, 
never fell within my observation. The demand 
was wholly unenforceable in law, and so far as 
I see on the facts before us, indefensible as a 
matter of dealing between man and man. 
point of law the landlord could no more enforce 
the advanced rent from the 25th of March than 
he could enforce its payment retrospectively for 
the antecedent 10 years. The tenants were en- 
titled by law to hold at the old rent until the 
end of the year, and the service of these notices 
must therefore be regarded as an attempt—and, 
so far as I can see, an unjustifiable attempt—to 
exact, through the terror of apprehended evic- 
tion, that increase on the coming -year 
which he could not obtain by by any legal pro- 
cess. It does not appear whether many of the 
tenants yielded to this demand, but in October 
another notice is posted. I shall not comment 
upon the pregnant significance of the word 
‘submit’ in this document, but every tenant 
who did not submit was, so far as I can gather, 
served with notice to quit; and it appears that 
about 100 were served. One of the principal 
charges against the prosecutor in the libels is 
that the increase of rent forced after this fashion 
upon these tenants ranged from 50 to 500 per 
cent on the old rents, and this is in many in- 
stances absolutely true. According to the pro- 
secutor’s own affidavit, there are instances of 
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increase from 50 to more than 500 per 
cent, while the average increase on the whole of 
them is more than 100 per cent.” 


Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, after some pre- 
liminary observations, said— 


“ The details have been so amply observed on 
that I will only state that my strong impression 
is that the new rents imposed on the tenants of 
the district of Carrigeen were, in many instances, 
exorbitant, and generally more than the occu- 
piers might reasonably have been called on to 
pay. Iam bound to add that the manner in 
which the occupiers were called on and com- 
pelled to accept the results of a re-valuation to 
which they were not parties, and in which they 
had no voice, was high-handed and oppressive. 
The prosecutor supplies no fair test as to the 
justice of the course pursued when he informed 
the Court that even at the higher rents, the 
occupiers would not give up their holdings for 
substantial sums of money. Let us take an 
one of the class of occupiers in this townland. 
To him his farm is everything. He has pro- 
bably lived and worked on it all his life; is 
skilled in no other labour; has no other means 
of existence ; and, if deprived of it, may become 
a wanderer, without a home, until ultimately he 
finds one in the workhouse, He will submit to 
a great deal to avoid such a result. When legal 
rights are sought to be enforced by ordinary 
process of law, it is our duty to give effect to 
and enforce them without regard to conse- 
quences; but should legal rights be converted 
into an engine of oppression? Let it not be 
supposed that the oppressor is entitled to the aid 
of the extraordinary power of this Court by 
criminal information. My brother Barry has 

one so far into the details of the case, that I 
orbear from commenting on them, and shall 
only now observe that if we had to deal with 
this portion as if it was in respect of a private 
inquiry alone, I should entirely concur in the 
opinion that the prosecutor does not stand be- 
fore us in that unblemished position which 
would entitle him to the extraordinary interpo- 
sition of the Court, and that the rule should, 
therefore, be discharged.” 


Mr. Justice O’Brien expressed his full 
concurrence with the views so clearly 
and ably stated by his brother Barry. 
What further was established on the 
trial for libel in Dublin? This, that 
Mr. Walker, from Shinrone—which he 
(Mr. Downing) understood could claim 
the honour of giving birth to Mr. Bridge 
—was paid by a percentage on the in- 
creased rent which he placed upon the 
tenants, a proceeding which he ventured 
to think had no parallel in any civilized 
community governed by just laws. The 
Judges declared that if upon those facts 
alone they had to decide, they would 
have refused the application ; but that, 
considering the consequences which had 
resulted from the firing at Mr. Bridge 
and the death of Hyland, his driver, 
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they felt compelled to send the inquiry 
to a jury. Well, it did come before a 
jury, and he had already stated the 
result —that that j had in effect 
decided that what Mr. Casey said of the 
cruelty and inhumanity charged was 
clearly established ; but that, upon the 
charge of the Chief Justice, which he 
(Mr. Downing) himself refrained from 
passing an opinion upon, they were un- 
able to come to a decision upon the law 
of libel as laid down by him. Now, 
what were the results of that exercise 
of the power which law gave to Mr. 
Buckley? This—that one of an injured 
population, plundered of every right 
and threatened with eviction, sought the 
vengeance of revenge, fired at Mr. 
Bridge, wounded him, for which he ap- 
plied for compensation, and obtained 
from the grand jury of Limerick a pre- 
sentment for £400. Then an iron bar- 
rack was placed at the gate of the resi- 
dence of Mr. a Police fully 
armed were constantly patrolling; no 
fewer than 10 were told off daily in dis- 
charge of, to them, an odious duty. Not- 
withstanding all that protection, Bridge 
was again fired at. He and a police- 
man were severely wounded, and his 
coachman was shot dead, for which a 
wretched old man was executed. Bridge 
obtained a further sum of £1,000 as 
compensation ; the widow of the coach- 
man got £700; the constable £100. 
That sum of £1,800 was levied off the 
struggling inhabitants of the parish of 
Michelstown, county Cork—where onl 

a small portion of the estate was ‘stented, 
although the outrage took place within 
a half-a-mile of the county of Limerick, 
where a more considerable portion of 
the estate was situated. That innocent 
population were plunged thus into diffi- 
culties. The surrounding district was 
kept in a state of terror, and as if mis- 
fortune was to meet everyone connected, 
innocently or otherwise, with those pro- 
ceedings, two of the police were shot by 
their own rifles accidentally going off. 
As he knew that it was the intention of 
an hon. Friend of his to move for a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the whole of that 
alarming affair, he would not enter into 
the further particulars involved in it, nor 
allude to the artful steps taken to estab- 
lish that some of those tenantry had 
been offered considerable sums for their 
interests; but this he averred—that the 
greater number of those tenants who, 
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by compulsion, agreed to the increased 
aa, were hopelessly in debt and in 
arrear of rent, and that the result would 
be evictions for non-payment of rent, 
which would preclude the tenants from 
any compensation for disturbance—a 
new method of evading the provisions of 
the Land Act. Well, he had been hope- 
ful that Mr. Buckley would have stayed 
his exterminating hand, Mr. Bridge 
having, in a letter published in The 
Manchester Guardian, stated that the 55 
tenants whom he (Mr. Downing) said 
were doomed to eviction were not, and 
need not fear eviction. And yet what 
had taken place! That the notices to 
quit and ejectments were still being per- 
severed in. At the Clonmel Sessions, 
1877, 31 ejectments on notices to quit 
were entered, and some 14 at the Lime- 
rick Sessions. Atthe Clonmel Sessions, 
held last month, there were 16 capri- 
cious evictions pronounced, the Judge 
humanely staying execution for some 
months, and four similar ejectments at 
Limerick. Twenty-seven other families 
were awaiting a similar fate at the 
approaching Sessions, with regard to 
which printed notices of a most unique 
character had been considerately given 
by Bridge in the following words :— 

“Mountain Lodge, January 29th, 1878.—I 
hereby give you timely notice of my intention 
to have you served with ejectment processes for 
the next quarter sessions or county court to be 
held at Clonmel in pursuance of the notice to 
quit, which terminated your tenancy on the 29th 
of September last, so that you may have ample 
time to serve the notices which the law requires 
to enable you to put in your claims for compen- 
sation at the Land Court which will then and 
there be held.—Parren S. Brinez, Agent for 
Nathaniel Buckley, Esq.” 


The House would observe that it was 
the intention of Bridge that was commu- 
nicated, and the object of it was ob- 
viously to create alarm and terror and 
submission to the will of this unfeeling 
agent. He (Mr. Downing) felt he 
might now part with Mr. Buckley and 
his unfortunate tenantry on the Galtees 
by offering a portion of the evidence 
given on the trialin Dublin to the in- 
a eer of the House—namely, three 
photographs of the habitations on that 
mountain property, 1,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. He would continue by 
stating other instances of the ill-treat- 
ment of tenants. Only last month, at 
Bantry, in the county of Cork, before 
Mr. Ferguson, the County Judge, eject- 
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ment cases on notices to quit were tried, 
and althoug’ 
Mr. Buckley’s, they were fully equal, if 
not in excess, in injustice and oppres- 
sion. The cases were reported in all 
the country papers, in which an agent 
named Oampion as a worthy 
colleague of Bridge, The plaintiffs were 
three sisters, married ladies, the daugh- 
ters of the late Captain W. P. White. 
The first case tried was: against a man 
named Cornelius Kelleher, tenant of 
me of the lands of Ratooragh, where 

e and his family lived for many years. 
He improved the land, and when he did 
so his rent was from time to time in- 
creased to £16 16s. per year. This Mr. 
Campion became agent in May, 1876. 
He lived some 80 miles distant from 
the lands. He visited the lands once 
for nine hours, and his first act was to 
serve the tenantry—he (Mr. Downing) 
believed 17 in number—with notices to 
to quit their farms on the 1st November 
last. Now, he would ask the attention 
of the House to the treatment of these 
tenantry by this agent, as given in evi- 
dence by himself. The following docu- 
ment was put into his hands, which he 
admitted to be in his handwriting, and 
which he had served upon the various 
tenants— 


“ Ratooragh, 9th of August, 1876. Mr. Con 
Kelleher—Unless you to-morrow, at 9 o’clock, 
execute a lease of your farm at £30 a-year I 
shall increase my terms to £40 a-year, and my 
attorney’s full charges of three guineas for the 
lease.—N. G. Campion.” 


That case was typical of the several 
other cases tried; but he would mention 
one other. The defendant was Roger 
Mahony, whose rent, when Captain 
White purchased, was £13 a-year. 
From time to time it was raised to £19, 
and a similar document was sent to him 
calling on him to execute forthwith a 
lease at £24 a-year, and stating that if 
he did not, the rent would be raised to 
£29. Now, all the improvements, in- 
cluding even roads, were made by the 
tenants under the following threatening 
letter signed by Captain White, the ori- 
ginal purchaser— 


“ Cork, April 21st, 1856.—To the tenants of 
the lands of Metoamnihent have to request that 
you, and each of you, will aid and assist in re- 
pairing the roads leading from your farms, 
and in improving your farms, otherwise I will 
be under the necessity of serving you witha 
notice to quit, and get other tenants that will 
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assist in doing so. I have aided you in draining 
your farms, and I. have not increased your 
rents; but, in future, I will charge a higher 
rent if I improve without your assistance. I 
wish each of you to purchase as much lime as 
will do your houses, and draw it home. Given 
under my hand, W. P. Wuirz.” 


Now, the County J had the confi- 
dence and res of all classes, and was 
not remarkable for his leanings towards 
the tenantry in ing out the provi- 
sions of the Land Act; therefore, the 
House would regard more any observa- 
tions coming from him than from him- 
self (Mr. Downing). What did he say 
in giving his judgment granting decrees, 
except in some cases which were dis- 
missed upon technical grounds? In 
alluding to his experience, he said— 


“ That whenever a landlord made a fair and 
equitable demand upon his tenants, he was met 
fairly and properly, andthe matter settled out 
of court in a fair spirit. He could say from his 
own knowledge—and he was confirmed by the 
opinion of a gentleman of the highest position 
as a landlord and agent both in England and 
Ireland—that there was not in the world a 
tenantry more disposed to act fairly and justly 
to the landlords than the tenantry of Ireland. 
In every case they were found submitting to 
any fair and reasonable proposal, although it 
might increase the rental put upon them. In 
the cases heard yesterday, the increase of rent 
from time to time came out in evidence. 
It was almost an annual increase. They 
had first the rent paid in 1845. At that time 
land may have been let under its value; but, at 
all events, in 1853 the state of the country had 
then assumed its fair letting value. Well, then, 
there was an increase in the rental in 1853, and 
from that period there seemed to have been a 
steady, gradual increase in the amount de- 
manded from these tenants until the present, 
when it was proposed to raise the rent in some 
cases to double what it had been in 1853. Un- 
questionably that was a very large, in fact, too 
large, an increase. If there was nothing more 
in the cases except the evidence afforded by the 
rental, the present demand would seem to be 
unreasonable; but they had one of the tenants 
deposing ‘that in spite of all his improvements, 
all his industry, it would be impossible for him 
to exist, and to pay the rent now demanded.’ ”’ 


It must be obvious to everyone that if 
these cases were persevered in to the 
bitter end in the spirit evinced hitherto, 
the results, public and private, must be 
mischievous and deplorable. He could 
not believe that any landlord would per- 
severe in cases like these if he were 
aware of all the facts of the antecedents 
of these tenants, of their improvements, 
and their present position. Nor could 
there be a more convincing illustration 
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in Ireland, and of the inadequacy of the 
Land Act to prevent capricious evictions. 
The action of the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich was an honest, and, he might 
admit, a bold endeavour to give secu- 
rity of tenure to the occupiers of land. He 
would, however, venture to say that no 
hon. Member for Ireland would say 
that the Land Act had given that secu- 
rity, and it was now in their power, as 
a strong Government—and it was their 
duty—to carry into practical effect that 
which the Parliament of 1870 intended. 
They had, during their four years of 
office, not done one single act of justice 
or conciliation to the people of Ireland. 
They had now the opportunity, and he 
would tell them they ought not to lose 
it. He could multiply cases of capricious 
evictions; but it would only weary the 
House; therefore, he would only give 
one other case of eviction from different 
motives, at the same Sessions, and be- 
fore the same Judge, in the case of 
Beamish against Sullivan. The tenant 
was long upon the lands, had paid his 
rent to the last gale day, and upon exa- 
mination of the plaintiff’s son, it ap- 
peared that the eviction took place be- 
cause the defendant voted at the election 
of a Guardian as he thought right, and 
refused to vote according to the bidding 
of the landlord. Now he came to the 
provisions of the Bill, and he did not 
think he need go over-minutely into 
them; its recital conveyed its object, 
that being that provision should be 
effectually made to enable the occupiers 
of land to hold it upon such sufficient 
security of tenure as should induce them 
to make improvements and the land 
more productive for the public good. 
The Bill was divided into three parts. 
The first had reference to the Ulster 
custom of tenant-right, and he con- 
sidered that it would be an unjustifiable 
consumption of time if he were now to 
enter into that part of the Bill, the sub- 
ject having been so lately discussed on 
the Bill of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Down (Mr. Sharman Crawford), and 
likely to be again on the Bill brought in 
by the hon. Member for Downpatrick 
(Mr. Mulholland). The second part, 
commencing with the 13th section, con- 
tained provisions for the amendment of 
the Land Act. That section, and the 
14th, were absolutely necessary in con- 
sequence of the decision made by the 
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County Judges, and affirmed on appeals 
with Thich the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland was conversant—that where a 
tenant entered into a new agreement 
with his landlord after notice to quit 
determining his tenancy, by which the 
former terms were altered, that the 
tenant thereby lost all claim to the im- 
provements which he had previously 
made, and to which he would have been 
entitled had he been evicted. It was 
clear that that was not the intention of 
the framers of the 18th section of the 
Act, which was an Amendment by Sir 
Roundell Palmer. The 15th section 
would repeal the 12th section of the 
present Act, which allowed a tenant 
valued at £50 a-year and upwards to 
contract himself out of the benefit of 
the Act. He might here observe that 
there was no such provision in the Bill 
when originally introduced, the provi- 
sion being introduced in Committee 
when the limit was fixed at £100 per 
annum; but in the Lords it was re- 
duced to £50; therefore the clause was 
a fair matter for discussion in Commit- 
tee. The 16th and 17th sections pro- 
vided for compensation to tenants, to 
which he would take for granted no 
hon. Member could object. The 18th 
section went to qualify the 14th section 
of the Act, which disentitled a tenant 
under the 8rd section of the Act, who 
might be evicted, for the exercise of a 
right from which he was debarred by 
agreement, and the clause would then 
give the Judge in such a case power, in 
awarding compensation, to take into 
account the conduct of such tenant. 
The 19th section was an important one 
—embracing one of the cardinal objects 
to be atiained, and that was power to 
the Judge to determine the fair value 
of lands, and for that purpose enabling 
him to call to his assistance two referees, 
one to be appointed by the landlord and 
the other by the tenant; but whose 
opinion need not be binding upon the 
Judge. Now, there were many prece- 
dents for the intervention of arbitrators, 
and for ascertaining the value of land 
by taking the average price of agricul- 
tural produce for a certain number of 
years ; and in the Land Act itself Courts 
of Arbitration were recognized. The 20th 
clause was a modification of a similar one 
in the Land Act of 1870. It gave power 
to the Judge, if he should think it neces- 
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, to have the aid of a jury upon mat- 
tore of fact. Tho 2st clause en 
the scope of the 32nd section of the Act 
by enabling landlord and tenant to carry 
out the provisions of that section by a 
nt in perpetuity, subject to a fee- 
arm rent, instead of an absolute con- 
veyance of the fee. The 22nd clause 
provided that no tenancy could be deter- 
mined save by a notice to quit served 12 
months previously, and expiring on the 
last gale day of the year. Now there 
was @ curious history connected with the 


object of that clause. When the Land 


Bill went from that House to the House 
of Lords it contained a similar provision ; 
but the House of Lords, in its wisdom, 
altered the clause so as to contain the 
form requiring but six months’ notice. In 
1875 the present Parliament passed the 
Agricultural Holdings Act for England, 
probably the greatest sham ever prac- 
tised by a political Party on their un- 
suspicious, but duped supporters. How- 
ever, it contained that just and useful 
provision requiring 12 months’ notice to 
quit, and therefore since that Act became 
law, 12 months’ notice was required to 
terminate a tenancy in that country. The 
late Sir Colman O’Loghlen and he (Mr. 
Downing) in a former Session introduced 
a Bill to assimilate the law in Ireland. 
It passed that House without one word 
of opposition, indeed with the full assent 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland. But 
the House of Lords again, in its supe- 
rior judgment, rendered the Bill almost 
valueless, by making it only prospec- 
tive—that was, as to tenancies created 
after the passing of the Act. Those 
facts spoke for themselves, and must 
convince the public outside of the diffi- 
culties which Irish Members had to 
contend with in obtaining the simplest 
concessions. The 24th, 52th, and 26th 
clauses required no explanation or com- 
ment, and with them ended the clauses 
providing for amendment in the Land 
Act. He would venture to think that 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite would, even if inclined, 
find it difficult to urge any arguments 
against any of them; but he would pro- 
bably say, as he did upon another debate 
in reference to the Land Question— 


‘* That there were a great many things in the 
Bill that he thought unobjectionable, but, on 
the whole, he could not recommend the adop- 
tion of it to the House.” 
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If he would say so in reference to that 
Bill, he (Mr. Downing) hoped he would 
be somewhat more explicit, and inform 
the House what portions of the Bill, if 
any, he considered objectionable, and 
how far his Government were prepared 
to go in the direction of it. To the third 
part of the Bill he (Mr. Downing) had 
reason to believe that objections would 
be offered. If so, he thought it was 
because it was misunderstood. The 27th 
clause provided that any occupying te- 
nant entitled to compensation on disturb- 
ance under the 8rd section of the Act 
should be entitled to claim the benefit 
which that part purported to confer. 
The 38rd section defined what that 
benefit was—namely, a declaration of 
tenancy from the Judge at the rent 
therein specified. He thought it would 
be convenient to go at once to the 
clauses by which that rent was to be 
ascertained. The 44th section gave the 
mode, that was—the rent should be that 
which a solvent tenant could pay, fairly 
and without collusion, after deducting 
from such rent the additional letting 
value by the improvements made by the 
tenant. If the landlord and tenant did 
not agree—which, he thought, they 
would in 19 cases out of 20—then, under 
subsequent clauses, arbitrators would 
decide, one appointed by the landlord 
and one by the tenant, and the third by 
the Judge. The arbitrators would be 
sworn, and the Judge would have the 
power to set aside an award for fraud or 
misconduct. At the end of 21 years the 
landlord or the tenants might apply to 
vary the rent according to the average 
price of agricultural produce as set forth 
in the 62nd clause. That was already 
done in the case of property belonging 
to Trinity College, Dublin. The 39th 
clause enabled the tenant to have a 
labourer’s cottage for every 25 acres. It 
was so in the Land Bill of 1870. Now, 
he thought, he had gone through all 
the important clauses of the Bill, and 
having had the advantage of hearing 
the objections made in the last Session, 
he could deal with them, and hoped to 
refute them. They came principally 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kerry (Mr. Herbert), who moved 
the rejection of the Bill, and the right 
hon. Baronet the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The hon. Member for Kerry 
designated the Bill ‘‘a Land Transfer 
instead of a Land Tenure Bill.” He 
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said under it the landlord would be a 


mere ren in the country, and 
would have nothing to induce him to re- 
main in the country; that by giving 

erpetuity of tenure they would transfer 
five years’ annual value to the te- 
nants, the perpetuity being worth that, 
and he strongly objected to the 40th 
clause, giving power to sub-divide. 
He (Mr. Downing) —_ to be able 
to satisfy the hon. Member that he 
had misunderstood the effects of the 
Bill, and that if the hon. Member could 
see that he did, he would own it, and in 
candour admit it. An annuitant was a 
ei deriving a fixed income from land 

y a deed of annuity or mortgage, and 
who had no further interest in the land, 
or power over it, and a perpetuity in the 
sense understood by the hon. Member 
would be the same as a fee-farm grant, 
reserving a rent fixed and unalterable. 
Now, under that Bill the landlord would 
possess every right, privilege, and power 
which he did at this moment, save and 
except the power of capricious eviction 
to extort exorbitant rents, for the pre- 
vention of which the Land Act was 
passed, but failed to achieve. He would 
first, however, recall attention to the 
86th clause, which reserved to the land- 
lord all royalties, mines, minerals and 
quarries, and game. The 35th clause 
also gave implied covenants for payment 
of rent, against sub-letting, against 
assigning, and against waste. Now, 
what power beyond those which he had 
enumerated did the landlord possess at 
the present moment, and so far from 
being merely an annuitant, the rent 
might vary at the end of every 21 years, 
according to the interest of either land- 
lord or tenant, and because, in many 
cases, the declaration of tenancy,was but 
security of tenure. Then there remained 
of the hon. Gentleman’s objections that 
with reference to the power given by the 
40th section to assign not less than 30 
acres where the farm consisted of 60, 
provided that the 30 acres’ rent be not 
less in value than £30; and while the 
consequences which he apprehended 
might arise as described by him, in 


reference to a small Roscommon estate 
of 164 acres, on which he said there were 
222 tenants, he (Mr. Downing) was not 
at all prepared to say that there was not 
much weight in another objection which 
he put—namely, that on a large farm 
on which there was one suitable house 
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and out-offices, it would be injurious to 
the landlord in every point of view to 
have this large farm cut into three or 
four 30-acre farms. Therefore, it would 
not only be a matter to be discussed in 
Committee, but expressing his own 
opinion, he should be sorry to lose the 
Bill by retaining the clause. Then the 
right hon. Baronet the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in that former debate, 
asked— 


‘¢ What reason had there been shown to the 
House for this change beyond an old story of 
landlord tyranny in Ireland, composed of 
anecdotes dating from any period within the last 
500 years, except the present time. What proof 
had been shown that the revolution in the 
interest of the tenant and against the landlord 
was really required?”—[3 Hansard, coxxviii. 
816.] 


He (Mr. Downing) hoped that the 
House would agree with him when he 
alleged that he had given the extremest 
cases of oppression and disregard of all 
equity and justice as could possibly oc- 
cur in any well-governed society; and 
similar cases he might have given, but 
feared that he might weary the House. 
Had he not, further, by the Returns of 
evictions, to which he had already 
referred, given startling proof—if proof 
could prevail—that protection to the 
occupiers of land in Ireland was a crying 
necessity. They did more for the ryots 
of India by Statutes passed in 1868 and 
1869, called the Punjaub and Bengal 
Tenancy Acts, by which they prevented 
the Chiefs and Zemindarsfrom enhancing 
rents, save upon grounds specified, and 
every tenant had the same right to an 
abatement of rent for other causes, all 
such claims being cognizable by the 
collectors of land revenue. The recitals 
to those Acts were worth hearing. They 
said— 


‘¢ Whereas (amongst other things) that it is 
expedient to the prevention of illegal exaction 
and extortion in connection with the demands of 
rent ;”’ 
and went on to enact as he had stated. 
This they did against a memorial and pro- 
test signed by all the Chief Rajahs and 
gentlemen of the Presidency. But what 
had they lately done in Prince Edward 
Island? They had there, by an Act 
sanctioned by the present Government, 
actually compelled every proprietor of 
land in that island to sell his property, 
although Petitions in the strongest lan- 
guage were presented praying that the 
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Royal Assent might not be given to the 
Bill. They appointed Oommis- 
sioners, one of whom was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), tofix the purchase money, 
and if refused by the owner it was 
lodged to his credit; and at that mo- 
ment there was not one of the old pro- 
prietors of that island in possession of 
an acre of his estate. He would con- 
clude by referring to the prosperity and 
happiness enjo | by the inhabitants of 
the Channel Islands by reason of their 
having perpetuity of tenure. The fol- 
lowing extract from the history of Guern- 
sey, by Jonathan Duncan, Esq., would 
best illustrate it. He said— 


“The plan of leases for seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years, together with the tenancies 
from year to year, and others as well, is bad in 
principle, as these tenures merely convey a 
temporary interest, terminable at a date specified. 
The working farmer thus becomes a bird 
of passage, without any fixed home. He may 
be prudent, industrious, and sober, a good 
father, a good husband, a good master, a 
good neighbour, and a good citizen; but these 
virtues avail him nothing. He lives in a 
state of agricultural servitude, and at the expi- 
ration of his lease the capricious spite of his 
landlord may expel him from his farm. Widely 
different is the condition of the Guernsey men. 
Once possessed of land, he can never lose it 
except by his own fault, and he continues abso- 
lute lord of the property. He feels proud of 
his position, and the spirit of independence is 
within him. He is not classed among the loco- 
motive machines of humanity, who in Great 
Britain and Ireland are shifted from county to 
county, seeking a precarious subsistence. No; 
he has a stake in the country, though it may be 
small. He can say, with honest pride—‘ This 
house is mine; that field is mine; and when I 
die the law will give them to my children.’ ” 


Enable the Irishman to say the same, 
and Ireland would become a second 
Guernsey. He had to apologize to the 
House for the great length at which he 
had addressed it, and to express his 
thankfulness for the patience with which 
he had been heard. The hon. Gentle- 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. I‘ Carthy Downing.) 


Sm JOHN LESLIE, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said, he had been challenged 
to defend the conduct of Mr. Buckley, or 
of Mr. Bridge, his agent; but that had 
no reference to the question raised by 


Mr, MU‘ Carthy Downing 
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this measure. With regard to certain 
evictions which were said to have 
taken place in the county of Tyrone, the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had last year proved by 
figures that evictions in Ireland, except 
for non-payment of rent, were exceed- 
ingly few. That was in print. In the 
short space of three weeks Parliament 
had been called upon for the second 
time to consider and amend the Land 
Laws of Ireland. He much preferred 
the present Bill, extravagant as it was. 
to that of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sharman Crawford), which was 
disposed of the other day, with an odiwm 
probandi which was less likely to be mis- 
taken. He thought it must appear ex- 
traordinary to the House that after the 
exhaustive labours of Parliament at so 
short a time ago as 1870, it should now 
be thought necessary to re-open the 
whole question of the Land Laws. The 
Bill, in his opinion, instead of amending, 
subverted the fundamental principles of 
the Land Act. It had bes stated 
over and over again, and not contra- 
dicted, that the Land Act of Ireland 
afforded to the tenants in Ireland greater 
security and protection than was afforded 
to the tenants of the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. That being so, it 
was surely monstrous to introduce, week 
after week, Bills to amend ine Land 
Laws of Ireland, as if tenants had not 
got any protection from the law at all. 
What were the principles of the Bill? 
They might be summed up in certain 
terms of agitation, which were well 
known as ‘‘fixity of tenure” —what were 
called ‘fair rents,’’ and ‘‘free sale.” Poli- 
tical economists had, however, searched 
and probed those principles to the 
bottom, and had come to the conclusion 
they were fallacies. Although they had 
a specious exterior, they had another 
skin inside which would not bear the 
light of day. Fixity of tenure itself, to 
dispose of it in a few words, whilst it 
would claim for the good tenant that he 
should not be disturbed, it was alto- 
gether forgotten that it secured to a bad 
tenant the right of remaining in perpe- 
tuity without fear of eviction, which 
surely no one would contend to be a 
desirable thing. Another thing which 
an hon. Member who had spoken with 
pride of his own tenantry would wish 
to see in existence was “ fair rents,” as 


they were called. Well, the first prin- 
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ciple of fair rents was that the landlords 
should have no power to say what the 
values of lands which he let should be, 
and that the amount of rent was not left 
to his choice at all. He had a right to 
nominate an arbitrator; but, on the 
other hand, the tenant had a right to 
nominate another. Should they disagree, 
a third, the assistant barrister for the 
county, was to be called in, and his deci- 
sion was to be final. Therefore the land- 
lord would be in the position of havin 
two to one against him. [‘‘No, no! 4 
At all events, according to his expe- 
rience. According to all recognized prin- 
ciples of fixture, the landlord was the 
person who had the right to say what 
was the value of the farm which was 
about to be let. The third principle was 
that of ‘free sale.” Nobody would 
wish to oppose the right of selling that 
which was the tenant’s property. The 
only ground of opposition was that he 
should not at the same time sell that 
which did not belong to him. But by 
the Bill he was allowed to sell not only 
his own interest in the farm, but that 
which belonged to the landlord. Surely 
if the tenant had been holding for a long 
term under moderate rents, low rents, 
such as the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Downing) charged his tenants, for in- 
stance; if he had been holding under low 
rates, and then had a right to sell the 
farm to the highest bidder, he not 
only sold what belonged to himself, 
but he sold the advantage he had had 
for years in holding below the actual 
value of the farm. Thatwas undoubtedly 
the property of the landlord. This fact 
had been so thoroughly sifted and ana- 
lyzed by a distinguished political econo- 
mist, who put the matter so undeniably 
before the minds of his audience, that it 
was impossible to contradict him. A great 
authority—one who, from time to time, 
illumined the minds of his audience with 
political economy and wisdom in Ireland 
—the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar)—had said in the course of last 
year, talking of this subject— 

“The landlords are an idle class, and ought 


to be removed. The best remedy that I see for 
this is fixity of tenure.” 


That, at least, was a comprehensive cri- 
ticism, and, coming from such a source, 
would be valued at what it was worth. 
Under the Bill the power to evict was 
totally inoperative, and a bad tenant 
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became practically immovable. It had 
also been said that the land for agricul- 
tural purposes in Ireland had been for 
many years held on tenancy from year 
to year, and that it had been found by 
experience that such a tenure was not 
sufficient either to ensure to the indus- 
trious occupier the benefits of his in- 
dustry, or to encourage occupiers to 
apply their best energies to the cultiva- 
tion of the land ; but he (Sir John Leslie) 
said boldly that the best farmers in Ire- 
land at the present moment were those 
who held from year to year, and that 
the man who showed enterprize and in- 
dustry in the cultivation of his farm 
never feared eviction. There was no 
question about it that Ulster was acknow- 
ledged to be the seat of the best culti- 
vation, and the best farmers there did 
not hold from year to year. To give a 
case in point, he would say that before 
the passing of the Land Act, Commis- 
sioners were sent to Ulster to report 
upon the state of agriculture in that 
Province, and in their Report they said— 

‘* We have found the standard of agriculture 
higher in the Province of Ulster than we ex- 
pected, but judge of our astonishment on coming 
on the best-tilled farm we have ever seen in any 


country.” 

He (Sir John Leslie) was bound to say 
that farm was part of the property he 
had inherited from his ancestors, and 
which they had possessed for genera- 
tions. The tenant had never found the 
necessity of any alteration of the tenure, 
and had found nothing to prevent him 
putting the whole of his substance into 
the’ land, and the result was that the 
commendation he received was the 
greatest that could be bestowed upon the 
agriculturist in the country. Another 
defect of the measure was that the device 
of sub-letting was re-introduced into it ; 
they had again the abomination of the 
middlemen forced upon the country. In 
fact, the landlord was deprived by the 
Bill of every single right now remaining 
to him—except that of receiving his rent, 
which was to be valued by somebody 
else, and, as an hon. Friend close to him 
said—‘‘if he could get it.” It was, 
certainly, pleasing in the course of 69 


‘clauses to hit upon one in which he 


agreed; and he would admit his agree- 
ment with Clause 7, which provided that 
the Ulster custom should take effect in 
leasehold property. That was the re- 
cognized custom in Ulster with respect 
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to leaseholds, and if it was not at this 
moment part of the Land Act, it was 
merely an instance of omission which 
easily admitted of rectification. Such an 
error was not by any means sufficient to 
necessitate half a dozen different Land 
Bills, and more especially it was totally 
insufficient to justify bringing into exist- 
ence such a Bill as that he held in his 
hand. The Bill, he was bound to say, 
was as full of vices as ‘mortal life was 
full of sin. It was not that Ireland re- 
quired better Land Laws—she required 
better cultivation ; and if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would bestow upon the people 
of Ireland as much care in counsellin 
them to improve their lands as they did 
in getting up Bills, they would do more 
good. Not even from the hon. and 
learned Member himself (Mr. Butt), 
whom he was sorry to see absent, from 
him down to the hon. Member for Cavan, 
none had ever lectured the husbandmen 
of Ireland upon the improvement of the 
cultivation of their land. If they could 
only prove to the tenants that they could 
obtain a third more out of the land, they 
would effect that which they had hitherto 
failed in doing—to confer on them a 
lasting and enduring benefit. The hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(Sir John Leslie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Lorv FRANCIS CONYNGHAM 
said, that after the able exposition of the 
Bill which was made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Downing), it was not 
his intention to expatiate upon or to go 
into its particulars, for he knew there 
were many hon. Members sitting on both 
sides of the House who were far more 
eloquent and abler to enter into that 
question than he was; but he could not 
for one moment divest himself of the 
feeling that in his position, having no 
slight interest in the Irish Land Ques- 
tion, it behoved him to say a few words 
in favour of the second reading of the 
Bill. Year after year they had brought 
in a Land Bill, and year after year they 
invariably had to return to Ireland with 
the message that that House could not 
agree to it. As regarded what the hon. 


Sir John Leslie 
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Baronet the Member for Monaghan 
(Sir John Leslie) had said, he (Lord 
Francis Conyngham) regretted that from 
his experience, having lived many years 
in a certain part of Ulster, he could not 
agree with him. He was not one of 
those who believed that the Land Tenure 
Bill would interfere for one moment with 
the just rights of the landlord, where 
there were right feelings existing 
between the landlord and tenant. In 
fact, wherever the tenants were treated 
by their landords in a spirit of justice 
and kindness, the greatest good feeling 
existed between them, and in such cases 
there was hardly a necessity for the Bill. 
It was required, however, as a security 
and a protection againt unjust landlords, 
who, however, he was happy to say— 
thank God for it !—were in a minority in 
Ireland. He would mention a circum- 
stance which related to his old Friend, 
Tom Oonolly, the late Member for 
Donegal. Some of his estates got into 
the Encumbered Estates Court. The 
tenants of those estates, like the rest of 
his tenantry, were devoted to him, and 
when they heard his estates were going 
into the Court, they actually wrote him 
a letter, beseeching him for Heaven’s 
sake not to barter his people, who were 
happy men, free-spoken and contented, 
on his property, and who were quite 
willing to have their rents raised to 
continue his tenants. Unfortunately it 
could not be done, and what was the 
result? He would not go into details, 
but bad feelings began to exhibit them- 
selves. After a man had bought it who 
would have his pound of flesh, Rib- 
bonism began to show its head, and dis- 
content spread. In pleading for the 
second reading of the Bill, he thought 
the House should remember that, speak- 

ing for both sides of the House, there 
were landlords such as the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) and other 
hon. Members who were pattern land- 
lords, and if all landlords treated their 
tenantry as these hon. Members did, 

there would be no occasion for a Bill of 
this kind. As far back as 1857, when 
he first had the honour of a seat in the 
House, then comparatively a boy, there 
was a miserable attempt to deal with the 
question. The Bill was treated with 

sneers, and met with few supporters. 

He remembered the division well, and he 





said at the time it was a pity to treat the 
measure in that way. Phe day would 
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come when it would become one of the 
greatest political questions, and he had 
lived to see it become the subject of a 
Government Bill of the greatest magni- 
tude. He thanked the Government of 
the day for passing the Act of 1870; 
but that Act required amendment, and 
he believed that with good handling, 
the present measure would settle satis- 
factorily this important question, which 
had been; the cause of estrangement 
between landlord and tenant, and of so 
much misery to the country. Every 
time this Land Bill came before the 
House, the same unfavourable answer 
went back to Ireland—they would not 
even look atin Committee. Wasit fair or 
just to treat the measure in that way ? 
He appealed to the House to let the 
Bill go into Committee, and then the 
objectionable clauses might be cut and 
carved away. If all hon. Members 
knew how that Land Question touched 
the heart of the people of Ireland, they 
would not refuse to deal with it. Many 
things had been said about the question, 
and those who supported it; but a public 
man did not mind that, and for his part 
such attacks fell like water on a duck’s 
back. Some of his family might hold 
different views in politics, but he was 
glad to say, all held the principle of live 
and let live on the estates. If the Bill 
were allowed to go into Committee, it 
would show that the House was disposed 
to meet the wishes of the people of 
Ireland, and to deal with the question 
in a favourable spirit, and as an amend- 
ment to the Land Act. It was no use 
for the House to say that having passed 
the Land Bill, there was an end to the 
Land Question. If they decided on 
rejecting the Bill, he could assure them 
that it would be brought forward again 
and again, just as year after year for 20 
years the Ballot Bill was brought for- 
ward, and he ventured to say that, like 
other measures of justice which had been 
scornfully refused, it would ultimately 
beeome the law of the land. He voted 
for the Ballot in 1857, and he had lived 
to see it carried. He believed that if 
they persevered they must inevitably 
pass some good measure at last. He was 
nota Member having the gift of elo- 
quence, and generally preferred to listen ; 
but he felt that was an occasion when 
the House should know there was a 
determination to persevere with the 
question. In the remarks of the hon. 
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Baronet the Member for Monaghan, 
he was sorry to find a disposition to 
prejudge the case, and to suppose that 
under the clauses by which landlord and 
tenant appointed an arbitrator, there 
would be a foregone conclusion against 
the landlord. For his own part, he had 
the utmost anxiety to deal justly with 
the landlord, whom he valued as highly 
as any man; but he was willing to give 
up his seat, and 50 chances of a seat 
if by so doing he could hope to see the 
Land Question settled inahappy manner. 
Do not let hon. Members say the law was 
passed. Let the Bill go before Com- 
mittee, for it was no use calling the Land 
Act of 1870 a messenger of peace to 
Ireland while that Act needed amend- 
ment. é 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, he was glad 
to hear the assurance of the noble Lord 
the Member for Clare (Lord Francis 
Conyngham) that the bad landlords of 
Treland were in a minority, because his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Downing) founded all his arguments 
upon the necessity of the Bill by stating 
the number of ejectments, and led the 
House to believe that the Irish land- 
lords were, as a class, bad. He 
(Mr. Kavanagh) had listened through- 
out his remarks, but had only heard 
reference made to the case of Mr. Bridge, 
or Mr. Buckley, and another case under 
the name of Sullivan; and the last name 
he did not remember ever having heard 
of. So far as his own experience went, 
he did not think that numerous evic- 
tions had taken place. The hon. Mem- 
ber, however, was stating what he 
believed to be facts, and it was to be 
presumed he had satisfied himself of 
their correctness; but from what he (Mr. 
Kavanagh) had heard, the hon. Mem- 
ber must have mixed up the notices to 
quit for non-payment of rent with evic- 
tions. He did not think there could be 
numerous cases of notices to quit such 
as the hon. Member had referred to. 
In his opinion, they could not occur with- 
out some noise being made upon the 
subject in the newspapers. The hon. 
Member then referred to the conduct of 
landlords when their tenants had made 
improvements in a manner which, so far 
as his(Mr. Kavanagh’s) knowledge went, 
was not borne out by fact. He had never 
heard of such cases, and without wishing 
to throw doubt on the sincerity with 
which the statements were made, he 
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should like to see such cases as those men- 
tioned substantiated. The hon. Member 
went on to hold out the example to this 
country of what was done with the land- 
lords of Prince Edward’s Island. But 
there was one great difference between 
the way in which landlords there were 
dealt with, and the method ‘proposed 
in the present Bill. The Government in 
Prince Edward’s Island paid the land- 
lords a price; but the hon. Member 
opposite proposed to sweep away all the 
landlords’ rights and pay them nothing. 
That was a very great difference in the 
two cases. He must say that when he 
came to treat of the Bill that he thought 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House had good reasons to complain 
of being brought down to the House 
during the latter end of the 19th cen- 
tury to argue first principles. The noble 
Lord who spoke last complained that 
motions for their approval or adoption 
were neither approved or adopted. 
They complained of that, and some said 
they were not listened to, and others 
that they were sick of being listened to. 
However, the result was the House did 
not accept the proposal. They argued, 
therefore, the only way to gain their 
purpose was by a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. Kavanagh) must ask 
the House whether there was not a 
sufficient answer to that complaint in the 
Bill before them? He would ask the 
House whether the Bill they were now 
considering did not afford as cogent, as 
efficacious an answer to what the Home 
Rulers demanded as could well be given ? 
Was it a reason that because a Home 
Rule Parliament in College Green would 
pass the Bill that the House of Commons 
should? So far from that being so, it 
offered very strong reasons against en- 
trusting to a Home Rule Parliament at 
College Green the power of legislating 
for property. He would ask the House 
to consider the Bill quietly from this point 
of view. The Bill was a proposal that 
re-opened the whole lanl Question in 
Ireland which was settled in 1870 by 
the Act then passed. It was then gone 
into most carefully, and legislation was 
carried to an extent that many believed 
scarcely possible. That Act was ed 
to by many as a compromise, and one 
that went further than many hon. Mem- 
bers at the time approved of. The re- 
sult of it was the present Bill, which 
was not only a proposal to re-open the 
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entire Land Question; but it was a pro- 
posal in the coolest, most unwarrantable 
manner, to hand over what little was left 
to the landlords to the occupiers. No 
reason was given for that, except that the 
occupiers wished it, and as he had no 
doubt there were many people in the 
world to whom a slice from their neigh- 
bour’s possessions would be an advan- 
tage, so he believed there were some 
people who in the inmost recesses of 
their hearts would be glad to have the 
slice. But he did not think there were 
many men with sufficient assurance to 
avow it. That there were some the Bill 
gave evidence of, and it was the em- 
bodiment of their wishes. He hoped, 
however, the House would agree with 
him in thinking that confiscation had 
already gone far enough, and that it 
was time to draw a line somewhere 
and fix some boundary to the encroach- 
ments on the rights of property. The 
Preamble of the Bill which he had read 
offered a sort of revolutionary lecture 
upon political economy, the substance 
of which was that discontent prevailed 
in Ireland because the Irish people had 
not possession of the land, and with that 
possession a right to sell. That must 
not be forgotten, and that it was discon- 
tent that acted as a deterrent to the in- 
dustry of the country, and prevented 
that peace which should exist. Now, 
he thought that Preamble—by merely 
changing the text of the lecture, and by 
a few transpositions of words—might 
be made to refer to any kind of property. 
By the same argument, hon. Members 
who were in = of that principle 
might govern with as much justice all 
kinds of property. It would be said 
that the titles of land were quite distinct 
from that of any other property; but 
he did not think it was so very different 
from the case of the merchant or 
shipowner, who did not possess a 
stronger title than he did to his land. 
They had inherited and they had bought 
their property. So had the landlords, 
and, as far as that went, the same argu- 
ment might apply to property in each 
ease. It appeared to be generally ac- 
cepted as a principle of political economy 
that, if an owner made a bad use of his 
property—a use detrimental to the com- 
mon weal—then the Government had a 
right to interfere. The Irish landlords 
were assumed to have come under that 
ban, and in 1870, the Land Act was in- 
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troduced and passed, and, as all ima- 
gined, the complaints against the land- 
lords were effectually stopped. It went, 
in the opinion of many, even further 
than that. But he would not stop to 
argue that = now. What had been 
the effect of that legislation? Its result 
was the present Bill. The Irish tenant 
learned what he could gain by agitation. 
He was taught the ery—‘‘I have got so 
much now; I must have more.” He 
had got so much, and he held his land 
at an advantageous tenure as compared 
with his class in England and in Scot- 
land; but that did not satisfy him, he 
still cried for more; and claimed now 
the fee-simple of the land, subject to 
a rent-charge. Did the House suppose 
that was that was wanted, and that 
the same cry for more would not follow, 
and that the rent-charge would not soon 
follow the fee? The first part of the Bill 
he hardly thought required much notice ; 
inasmuch as, though not verbally, it was 
practically the same as the Bill which, 
14 days ago, was rejected by the House. 
It appeared strange to him that the 
Standing Orders of the House should 
permit hon. Members to introduce a 
question the issue of which had been 
definitely settled in the same Session ; 
but he was sure, if the Bill was techni- 
cally out of Order, attention would have 
been called to it. The promoters might 
shield themselves on that score, bysayin 

of that part of the Bill that, though the 
same in principle as that of the hon. 
Member for Down (Mr. Crawford), it 
extended the principle. He thought that, 
so far as words went, the present Bill 
took an even wider scope on one point— 
namely, the 5th clause. The proposition 
was to extend the provisions of what 
was known as the Ulster custom to 
holdings which had never yet been sub- 
ject to it now. He did not understand 
much about Ulster matters, but when it 
was proposed to extend a custom—to 
which there were many objections—to 
holdings never before subject to it, he 
thought it was hardly fair. The second 
part of the Bill dealt consistently with 
the subject, he admitted, for it was 
framed in the same spirit of confiscation 
that was the leading feature of the 
whole, which characterized the Act of 
1870, unsettling what had been settled, 
and re-opening the ground for agitation. 
Clause 15, to read it shortly, merely re- 
pealed the 12th section of the Act of 
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1870. Perhaps there were many hon. 
Members present who were not in the 
House during the passing of the Act in 
1870, so it would be no harm to explain 
what that section was. In 1870, one of 
the great arguments used in favour of 
the passing of that Act was, that the 
Trish tenant was of such a simple nature, 
such a dependent character, that he was 
unable todefend his own interest against 
a landlord, therefore it was thought ne- 
cessary to protect the tenant from being 
forced by the landlord to renounce the 
benefits given by the Act. The words 
in the 3rd and 4th clauses were— 
“That any contract entered into by the 
tenant by virtue of which he is deprived of the 
right to ask compensation under this section, 
shall, so far as relates to this claim, be void in 
law and equity.” ' 
But it was shown afterwards that there 
was a class of tenants just as well to do, 
just as independent, just as intelligent, 
and able to take care of themselves as 
the landlords—in fact, he did not think 
he was saying anything not true when 
he said there were some of them richer 
than the landlords themselves. It was 
shown that there was such a class who 
could not be classed as imbecile, and for 
them the 12th section was passed. The 
effect of that was to exclude holdings of 
the value of £50 from the clause for 
compensation, in cases where the tenant 
should have made a contract with the 
landlord not to make any such claim, 
virtually preserving to the tenant a right 
to make a contract. Clause 15 of the 
present Bill, then, repealed this enact- 
ment, and applied the stigma of imbe- 
cility to every class of Irish tenantry. 
Upon that, without comment, he would 
leave the House to judge. Coming to 
Clause 16, he did not attach much im- 
portance to it, for it was rather thrown 
into shadow by other parts of the Bill. 
Clause 18 repealed Clause 14 of the 
Act of 1870. The effect of that clause 
was, that if a tenant did any waste to 
the holding—did anything he was not 
entitled to do—committed any act of 
breach of agreement made with the 
landlord—if he did these things the 
landlord might evict without compensa- 
tion. Olause 18 repealed that. [An hon. 
MemseR: Only in part.} Well, though 
it was only in part, the result was, that 
the tenant was given the right to waste 
and do many things with the holding he 
allowed to do. Another 
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art of Clause 14 of the Act justified the. 


dlord in evicting if the tenant re- 
fused to let him walk over the land. 
Clause 18 repealed that ; for a right to go 
over the land, the landlord was referred 
to the Court of Equity. He would not 
refer to other clauses in Part II. Clause 
22 and 23 he might dwell on. Their 
effect was to unsettle again the whole 
matter of notices to quit which were 
settled by the assistance of the late right 
hon. and learned Member for Clare (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen), whose loss nobody 
regretted more than he (Mr. Kavanagh) 
did, and especially in connection with 
this question. Proceeding to Part III., 
what filled him with wonder was, that 
hon. Members who had devised it should 
have given themselves the trouble to 
devise Parts I. and II.; because, if Part 
II. became law, the inconsistencies and, 
if he might be excused the word, the 
iniquities of the first two parts were 
merged into the third. The effect of 
Part III. was simply this—if the tenant 
of any water in Ireland wished to 
ossess himself of the fee simple of the 
and, he might goto the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, who, being satisfied 
that the claimant was the real occupier, 
should give a certificate that he was so, 
and by that certificate the tenant, by 
the provisions of that Bill, would acquire 
the fee-simple subject to a rent-charge. 
But as far as he (Mr. Kavanagh) could 
gather, that rent-charge was subject 
to sundry and divers reductions. To 
the ‘other claims he would not refer. 
Clause 22 provided for notices to quit; 
but what was the use of a notice to 
quit when the landlord had no power 
to evict. The clause he would just say 
a word about was Clause 35. That 
clause, he understood, was intended as 
a sort of compensation balance, and 
was not unimportant—that clause en- 
acted that the tenant should pay his rent 
on the ist May and the Ist November, 
but the usual days were March and Sep- 
tember. [‘‘No, no!”] He only gave 
his own opinion of what was the custom 
in his part of the world. Well, the effect 
would be that the landlord would lose a 
art of his income for the year that the 
ill came into operation ; then the clause 
went on to say that the tenant should not 
sub-let without consent of the landlord, 
or use his holding for any purposes than 
those intended. With all that he quite 
agreed; but passing on, he found that 
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done by the clauses following. For 
Clause 38 allowed the letting of lodg- 
ings, conacre, the building of houses and 
co . When all that was done, he 
thought that the landlords would have 
a good deal to complain of. He would 
not trouble the House with further re- 
marks, but conclude by saying he was 
sorry to be obliged to oppose Irish 
Members on the other side, but he 
did think that their asking him to 
accept such a proposal was rather hard 
lines. It was hard in 1870, but it was 
harder lines to come down now and dis- 
euss first principles, and he hardly be- 
lieved the proposal was made in earnest. 
It was of such an extravagant nature 
that he could not believe that those hon. 
Members whose names were on the back 
of the Bill, and whom he had the honour 
to call his Friends, could be really in 
earnest in bringing it forward. The 
Bill was introduced not with any idea, 
belief, or expectation that it would ever 
be passed, but for the purpose of agita- 
tion—agitation which had been and ever 
would be, while it lasted, the curse of 
Ireland, which had stained her soil with 
blood and made her a bye-word among 
the nations. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Downing), in the course of his interesting 
speech, entered at considerablelengthinto 
the detailsofseveral recent instances show- 
ing the working of the Land Laws. The 
hon. Baronet who moved the rejection 
of the Bill (Sir John Leslie) complained 
that he did so, and regretted that so 
much time had been occupied in the dis- 
cussion of what was called the Bridge 
and Buckley case, and the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) also com- 
woe that so much time should have 

een taken up in discussing first prin- 
ciples. In advocating that important 
matter, there was one duty clearly before 
them, and that was that when first prin- 
ciples were misapplied, they should be 
able to show how they were misapplied. 
He did not intend to quarrel with the 
hon. Member who spoke last for his 
remarks on the subject of Home Rule. 
But he thought it was a most incon- 
venient thing to complicate the discus- 
sion of one subject by introducing an- 
other. At the same time, the hon. 
Member made an admission which was 





worth noting. He was of opinion that 
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if Home Rule were granted, a measure 
of this kind would be passed by an 
Irish Parliament. Without entering on 
the subject of Home Rule, he thought 
that the very fact that a Bill of that kind 
would be passed by an Irish Parliament 
was, at all events, good ground for the 
assumption that the measure was one 
which deserved the impartial and earnest 
consideration of the House. The hon. 
Member had said that no reason had 
been alleged for giving to the occupiers 
of land in Ireland what was demanded 
for them in the Bill, except that they 
wished for it as people, he said, very 
often wished for things which were not 
theirs. That was a statement which he 
(Mr. Blennerhassett) ventured to con- 
tradict, and the object of the few re- 
marks he intended to make was to give 
some reasons which he hoped would 
prove satisfactory to the House that 
there were other grounds for their de- 
mand besides the ignoble desire on the 
part of one man to transfer to himself 
the property of another. The hon. 
Baronet who moved the rejection of the 
Bill had stated that no political econo- 
mist ever expressed himself in favour of 
the principle involved in the measure 
now before the House. Unfortunately, 
the hon. Baronet did not cite the argu- 
ments of those political economists. He 
(Mr. Blennerhassett) had made a careful 
study for years of political economy, and 
he believed there was no political econo- 
mist of eminence whose writings on this 
point he had not made himself acquainted 
with, and he was at a loss to know on 
what evidence the hon. Baronet based 
his assertion. The question at issue lay, 
he thought, within a narrow compass. 
The main point on which all that con- 
troversy about’ Irish land turned might 
be stated in a few words, and the closer 
the arguments were kept to that point 
the more practical and valuable would 
be the results of the discussion. The 
one question to be asked was—did the 
present circumstances of Ireland render 
it desirable on the part of the State to 
interfere with the relations of landlord 
and tenant in that country in such a 
manner that the landlord’s power of in- 
definitely raising rent should be cur- 
tailed? The regulation of rent was the 
very essence of the proposal before the 
House. Now, the advocates of legisla- 
tion in the direction of the Bill had to 
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popularity which attached to the idea of 
any limitation of the power of individuals 
to enter freely into relations of contract 
with one another. What was to be said 
for a proposal like this Bill, which 
seemed to run connter to all these recent 
ideas of legislation—a proposal which 
had been called an attempt to artificially 
cheapen the price of land in favour of the 
individuals who now held farms in Ire- 
land, and which, at first sight, at all 
events, appeared to limit the sphere of 
contract, and to enlarge the operation 
of positive law. His reply was, first, 
that those matters in which legislative 
interference had been found mischievous 
were essentially different from the matter 
in which it was now proposed ; secondly, 
he denied that the proposal involved 
any real and substantial limitation of 
freedom of contract. Freedom of con- 
tract could not exist where one of the 
parties to the contract was wholly in the 
power of the other. And he maintained 
that there was no natural sense in which 
the rents of the peasant-farmers in 
Ireland could be said to be fixed by free 
contract according to the only rule of 
mercantile bargaining. They could not 
destroy or interfere with that which had 
never had any existence. He did not, 
of course, mean to say that there was 
no such thing in Ireland as free contract 
for the hire of land. He merely as- 
serted that peasant-rents in that country 
were not, as a rule, fixed in accordance 
with the legitimate application of that 
principle. By peasant-rents he meant 
rents under that system of cottier 
tenure which might be taken to include 
all those cases in which the labourer 
made his contract for land without the 
intervention of a capitalist-farmer, and 
in which the condition of the contract— 
if contract it might be called—and 
especially the rent, were determined, 
not by custom, but by competition. It 
was to meet the peculiar conditions of 
this peasant-tenure, which had hardly 
any place in the agricultural system of 
A cae that the proposal they were now 
discussing was devised, and it was with 
reference to that tenure that its merits 
had to be considered. He mentioned 
that there was, as regarded the duty of 
the State, a vital and a most important 
distinction between that tenure and the 
ordinary commercial treatment of land 
with which people were familiar in 
England and Scotland. It was always 





encounter at the very outset all the un- 
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unsafe to assume that a principle which 
was generally true was true universally, 
and perhaps no principle was more in 
danger of this undue extension than the 
belief which seemed in some minds to 
be gaining ground that all economic 
teaching was summed up in letting 
things alone. He thought no one 
would dispute the proposition that it was 
essential to the welfare of an agricul- 
tural country that the cultivators of the 
soil, not being the owners of it, should 
hold the land on such terms as would 
afford them ordinary encouragement 
and fair remuneration. That, at least, 
was necessary to provide for the proper 
working of the land, and to secure the 
bulk of the population from being kept 
in a state of chronic misery and de- 
gradation. Now that end might be 
accomplished either by the operation 
of commercial principles, or by custom, 
or by direct enactment. In many parts 
of the Continent, and in Ulster, oceupy- 
ing tenants were protected by custom, 
to which sometimes, as in the case of 
the Ulster tenant-right, a positive 
legal sanction had been attached. 
Under the English and Scottish system 
the full play of commercial principles, 
acting between capitalists, farmers, and 
landlords had, generally speaking, a 
like effect. But wherever in the world, 
whether in Ireland or elsewhere, the 
cultivator did not in some way or other 
enjoy this protection, idleness and 
misery in the farming class, and in the 
end national decadence, were the re- 
sults. A pamphlet called An Essay 
on the Commercial Principles Applicable 
to Contracts for the Hire of Land, 
written by his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll, and published last year by the 
Cobden Club, was an elaborate argu- 
ment for the purely commercial treat- 
ment of the firing of land, and a 
protest against anything beyond the 
most limited interference of the State 
in the relations of landlord and tenant. 
No one, he thought, would venture to 
maintain that Irish peasant-rents were 
limited by commercial considerations, or 
that there was any real similarit 

between the position of the Scottis 

capitalist and that of the Irish petty 
cultivator. An authority whom all 
economists would respect had ‘described 
the working of the Irish system, and 
he ven’ to call attention to the 
difference—‘‘The produce,” says Mr. 
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Mill, speaking of the Irish cottiers’ 
system— 

“Being divided into two portions—that is, 
the rent of the land and the remuneration of 
the labourer—the one is evidently determined 
by the other. The labourer has whatever the 
landlord does not take. The condition of the 
labourer depends on the amount of rent. But 
rent being regulated by — depends 
upon the relation between the demand for land 
and the supply of it. The demand for land de- 
pends upon the number of competitors, and the 
competitors are the whole rural population. 
The effect, therefore, is to bring the principle 
of population to act directly on the land, and 
not as in England, on capital. Rent in this 
state of things depends on the proportion be- 
tween population and land. As the land is a 
fixed quantity, while population has an un- 
limited power of increase, unless something 
checks that increase, the competition for land 
soon forces up rent to the highest point consis- 
tent with keeping the population alive.” 

It therefore followed that keeping nearly 
the whole population of the country just 
above the level of starvation, would be 
the necessary result of the rigorous ap- 
plication of the principle of free compe- 
tition to the hiring of Irish land. That, 
in many instances, had been the actual 
result of that principle before one of the 
most terrible calamities which had ever 
visited a nation lessened, in a consider- 
able degree, the pressure of population. 
The principle of competition, therefore, 
however admirable it might be, was not 
applicable to the case with which the 
House had to deal. No definite custom 
regulating rent could be said to exist in 
the three Southern Provinces. The good 
feeling of individual landowners, the 
sense of justice in some, the respect for 
public opinion in others; unfortunately, 
also, in certain districts the dread of 
agrarian outrage might practically mo- 
derate the demands for rent; but the 
fact was undeniable that the existing 
state of the land and the social condi- 
tion of Ireland enabled landlords, if 
they chose, to exact in the form of rent 
the entire produce of the soil beyond 
what was necessary for the bare subsist- 
ence of the cultivators. It was equally 
certain that this power was occasionally 
used with great severity and hardship, 
and that the fact of its existence lay at 
the root of that widespread feeling of 
discontent and insecurity which was the 
main source of the industrial and politi- 
cal evils of Ireland. They asked the 
State, therefore, to assume the respon- 
sibility of saying what a fair rent was, 
and to declare that no landlord should 
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be allowed to avail himself of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the country to 
exact more than that fair rent for the 
land. They were willing to assent to 
any proposal to ascertain, in case of dis- 
pute, the fair value, valued in the most 
impartial manner; but they emphati- 
cally stated that no settlement of the 
Trish Land Question could be final or 
effectual which left to the landlord the 
power of indefinitely raising rent. 
While that power was retained, it 
would always be possible to defeat the 
most stringent provisions, and no means 
provided for the protection of the tenant 
would make him secure. They. might 
think the English system of large farms 
cultivated by hired labour better than 
the Irish system. It might be so, but 
no one in his sober senses could think it 
possible to establish that system in Ire- 
land. It would amount to a revolution 
in the ideas and habits of the people. 
They could not expect to establish it by 
abstaining from legislative interference 
and leaving the power of the landlord 
uncontrolled. That plan had been tried 
for many years, and had proved the 
most dismal of failures. It had now 
been partially abandoned, and restric- 
tions and penalties previously unknown 
had been imposed upon the landowner. 
He did not see how the Act of 1870 
was to introduce the English system 
into Ireland. It was rather a step in 
the other direction. In fact, it was 
based throughout on the assumption 
that the circumstances of Ireland were 
peculiar, and required special treatment. 
To establish the English agricultural 
economy in Ireland would involve two 
things. They would have to find a 
large number of capitalist-farmers, and 
and to reduce the bulk of the existing 
peasant-farmers to the condition of hired 
labourers. Such a project was too ut- 
terly impracticable to be worth discus- 
sion. The agricultural economy of 
Great Britain was exceptional, and it 
was only rendered tolerable by circun- 
stances which did not exist in Ireland, 
or in most other countries. What they 
had to do was to legislate in the best 
way they could for the actual state of 
things. They should dismiss the idea 
from their minds that the Irish problem 
was parallel to any which had to be 
solved on this side of the Channel, 
or that anything they might do there 
would be a precedent for a similar 
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course here. They could not set up 
artificially a large number of wealthy 
farmers in Ireland, nor divorce the 
existing cultivators from the soil, and 
transform them into hired labourers. 
What they had to do was this—to make 
the best of the existing tenants, and to 
surround them with the conditions which 
were universally recognized to be the 
most potent incitements to the pruden- 
tial virtues—namely, security for the 
fruits of their labour, and a permanent 
interest in the soil. Do that, and they 
would not only have placed the one 
great industrial pursuit of the Irish 
people on a sound economical basis, but 
would have dried up the sources of a 
perennial spring of social and political 
trouble in Ireland. It was not neces- 
sary to interfere with the legitimate pe- 
cuniary rights, either actual or pros- 
pective, of a single landlord. Security 
of the occupier did not imply the non- 
payment of rent, or the payment of any- 
thing less than a full rent. It meant 
simply freedom from capricious eviction, 
and protection from arbitrary exaction. 
Give that protection to the occupiers of 
land in Ireland, and they would raise 
up an element of stability in the popu- 
lation which would be the best guaran- 
tee of order and of prugress. Two or 
three hundred thousand sturdy and inde- 
pendent peasants, seeing in the mainte- 
nance of law and order the secure and 
quiet enjoyment of their fields and fire- 
sides, would banish far more effectively 
than all the coercion laws that ever 
could be passed the disturbing and dan- 
gerous elements of society. Not a man 
who would be thus “rooted to the 
soil’? but would be Conservative, not in 
the sense which regarded that word as 
the badge of a Party, but in the sense 
which marked a secure and happy social 
state. With the settlement of the Land 
Question would disappear the last great 
barrier to the cordial union of classes 
in Ireland. Differences of race and his- 
tory, memories of conquest and confis- 
cation, persecution on account of reli- 
gious belief, the long-continued exclusion 
of the great body of the people from 
political rights, had all contributed to 
create a great gulf. The wiser views 
and juster spirit of recent times were 
gradually filling up the chasm. The 
land still remained a source of discord 
and contention. He was afraid it was in 
vain to hope for a cordial union between 
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the landlord and the tenant. Land- 
owners were no exception to the general 
rule which made change er with 
every interest that had to be disturbed 
and reformed; while the farmers thought 
no effort too great to get themselves re- 
lieved from a position, if not of actual 
oppression, at all events of painful in- 
security. The influence of this dissen- 
sion affected the whole character of 
social and political life. It tended to 
produce the most dangerous separation 
that could exist in any society—the 
divorce of property and social influence 
from political power. If they removed 
this disturbing and perplexing agrarian 
dispute, every year that passed would 
diminish that separation, until at last 
the quiet operation of time would have 
moulded classes into a harmonious 
and well-regulated community. With 
the softening of social divisions would 
vanish the gravest difficulties in the 
government of Ireland. Questions of 
importance would, no doubt, remain; 
but they would have taken a more sober 
tone, and they would be advocated in a 
milder spirit. The rank, wealth, and 
culture of the country, which were iden- 
fied with the ownership of the soil, 
would be no longer out of harmony with 
popular feeling and with those who held 
in their hands the control of electoral 
power. If they thought cultured classes 
were the natural leaders of the people, 
let them be assured that they would 
never take their place until this question 
was set at rest. On the landowners 
themselves—and he spoke as one of 
them—he believed no greater benefit 
could be conferred than by depriving 
them of a power which, sometimes 
abused, and always resented, was in 
no respect necessary for their protec- 
tion or their prosperity—to leave them 
free to assert amongst a sensitive and 
warm-hearted people the natural and 
legitimate influence of their position. 
He was not able to see in the present 
state of things any element of perma- 
nence or any oe of contentment. If 
he could, he would not support any at- 
tempt to re-open the question. He 
believed the inevitable solution must 
come from the direction and in the 
mode he had indicated. He was con- 
vinced that the sooner it came, the 
easier it would be found, and the 
greater would be its effect in promoting 
the welfare of Ireland and the good 
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. BRUEN said, he felt it a duty, 
and that he should not be worthy of a 
seat in that House, if he did not oppose 
such a Bill as that, which he believed 
would tend, not to the peace of Ireland, 
but would be one more step to encourage 
agitation. The Bill proposed to estab- 
lish fixity of tenure at valued rents and 
the right of free sale by the tenant. 
What was the reason for a change so 
fundamentalin its principles as thatasked 
from Parliament by the supporters of the 
Bill? Twoseparate kinds of arguments 
had been advanced. It was alleged by 
some that the land of the country was 
the common right of all, and that any 
interference with that right was wrong. 
It was further said in that House that 
the landowners of Ireland had got a 
right which they had abused, and there- 
fore it ought to be taken from them. 
Now, as to the first statement, the right 
of the people to the land of a country, 
he did not intend to argue it. If such 
was the right principle, and if the 
House was prepared to affirm it, he held 
that the Bill should not be confined to 
Ireland. The land of England should 
be subjected to the same principle; that, 
however, was not attempted. He ga- 
thered that the supporters of the Bill 
relied on the manner in which the land- 
lords were said to have abused their 
rights in this way—that they raised 
their rents so that their tenants could 
not live; and next, that they exercised 
their power of eviction capriciously. 
But on both points the evidence was the 
other way, and he maintained that the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Downing) 
had not proved his case by giving one 
instance. Had the landlords of Ireland 
abused their position in the matter of 
rents? When the Land Act of 1870 
was under discussion, some hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House went 
to Ireland to investigate the matter for 
themselves, and those hon. Members, 
one of whom was the Member for Lin- 
lithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan) came to the con- 
clusion that the land in Ireland was low 
rented, and that tenants, with fixity of 
tenure, would occupy a better position 
gemaponsienly than their landlords. He 
further said it was no wonder the tenants 
were asking for fixity of tenure, as the 
rents were so moderate. When the 
Land Act was passed the landlords of 
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Ireland were naturally anxious to pre- 
serve their rights. They, therefore, 
formed a committee to collect informa- 
tion, and that committee ascertained that 
the rates of rent in Ireland were less 
than in any other country in Europe, 
being, for arable land, only on an aver- 
age from 15s. to 18s. per acre. From his 
own experience, he could say that land 
in Ireland was let at a low rent. In 
an adjoining county to his, when it was 

roposed that the rent of land should 

e fixed, and that the valuation of the 
Government assessor should be taken, 
thetenants were most alarmed because 
the low rents under which they held the 
land would be raised. But it was said that 
the landlords of Ireland were now raising 
the rents excessively. But that was not 
true. The landlords of Ireland knew too 
well that if they raised the rents to more 
than the tenants could pay, in a year or 
two the latter would ‘‘ become broken,’’ 
as they termed it in Ireland, and the 
landlord lost the rent altogether. Con- 
siderations of self-interest, if no other, 
would therefore prevent the landlord 
from demanding an excessive rent. Then 
it was said that it was objectionable that 
the landlords should have the power of 
raising the rent to any amount they 
thought fit. But he denied that they had 
such a power. The hon. Member for 
Cork had quoted one case where the 
rents were high; but, because it was 
stated that there was abuse in one case, 
was it to be held that there was to be a 
change in the law with regard to the 
whole of Ireland? He had never heard 
of such a case in his part of the country 
as that referred to by the hon. Member, 
and he was sure, if there were any such 
cases in Ireland, the House would hear 
of them from hon. Members opposite. 
As to free sale, of which they had 9 
it seemed that it was the idea that the 
fee-simple would be taken away from 
the landlord and handed over to the 
tenant, who might sell it to the person 
who would give the highest price. 
Well, that was tantamount to trans- 
ferring the property of the landlord to 
the tenant without compensation, and he 
could not consent to*such a proposition. 
When he came to ask what was left to 
the landlords, he was told that the rights 
of the mines and minerals and of the 
game were; left to them; but he was 
sorry to say he did not value his rights 
in those matters at a high figure. But, 
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even as to the game, it appeared the 
landlord was only to have right to 
go over his land and shoot what the 
tenant had left. It was said that a 
better cultivation of the land in Ireland 
could not be obtained without security 
of tenure. He would like to hear more 
said about security of tenure as com- 
pared with fixity of tenure, for the terms 
were not at all synonymous. The truth, 
however, was that in nine cases out of 
ten in Ireland security of tenure already 
existed. He knew that the great majority 
of landlords had the greatest desire not to 
disturb a tenant in his holding, and with 
that view in times of trouble they made 
great sacrifices, and gave them the 
greatest indulgence in the payment of 
their rent. Under the present system, 
thus administered, the tenant had far 
greater security of tenure than he would 
have under a system under which he 
would be liable to eviction for non-pay- 
ment of rent, and under which he could 
expect no indulgence from a landlord 
who would only have a rent-charge upon 
his estate. Moreover, according to the 
evidence of an hon. Member of that 
House—the hon. Member for Linlithgow 
(Mr. pe agen)-it cases where there 
were long leases, the land was not so 
well cultivated as in other cases. The 
Preamble of the Bill stated its object to 
be the promotion of the peace and pros- 
perity of the country ; but did the House 
suppose that, if it were passed, those 
from whom it emanated would be satis- 
fied to allow matters to remain where 
it would place them? There were al- 
ready indications of an agitation in the 
West of Ireland for the breaking up of 
large farms, as a proof of which he 
would refer to the speech of a rev. gen- 
tleman in that part of Ireland. In truth, 
it was absurd to expect that the tenants 
of Ireland would be satisfied with a 
measure which would impose rents fixed 
by valuation, in a great proportion of 
instances higher than those which were 
at present paid. At a meeting of an 
influential farmers’ club the greatest 
disappointment was expressed at it, and 
no settlement could be effected by it. 
He hoped the House would reject a Bill 
which could not be anything but in- 
jurious to Ireland and its interests. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, that although 
two years ago; he had voted for the 
Bill, he was not now prepared to do so, 
because if the House passed it they 
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would pass a measure which was both 
unwise and unjust. It was unwise, 
because it would hand over the land of 
Ireland to the tenants of Ireland on a 
fixed rent subject to re-valuation—a 
result which would tend to excite angry 
feelings ; because the landlords would, in 
that case, naturally endeavour, in order 
to protect themselves, to increase the 
rents to the highest possible figure. He 
did not deny the right of the State to 
take the estates of the landlords if the 
interests of the State required this to be 
done. But in that case the landlords 
would be entitled to compensation. This 
Bill, however, contained no mention of 
compensation, and for that reason he 
said that it was an unjust Bill. If it 
contained the smallest element of com- 
pensation to the landlord, it would have 
a@ very much stronger claim than now 
upon the consideration of the House. 
Then the Bill was objectionable on an- 
other ground. He could not admit that 
a tenant who took his farm yesterday on 
certain legal conditions which he well 
knew was entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as the tenant whose 
family had held the farm for perhaps 
100 years, and had thus acquired a 
kind of moral right to continue in its 
occupation. The Bill was therefore 
further unjust, inasmuch as it made no 
distinction between thes two cases. 
Again, the Bill would convey the land 
of the landlords to the tenants on 
the payment of a fixed rent. But he 
would ask whether there were no con- 
ditions under which a man was to be 
entitled to recover his own land? He 
could certainly conceive such a state of 
affairs in many cases, and he would 
instance one. Suppose a village on the 
estate of a landlord grew to be a small 
town, with the wants of a thriving and 
rising community for public buildings 
and other improvements. If this Bill 
passed, a landlord would not be able to 
do anything to develop such a town, or 
to provide for its wants; because, when- 
ever he tried to do anything for its im- 
provement, he would be met by an 
impregnable barrier in the rights of the 
tenants and their fixity of tenure in the 
land. There was, however, one ele- 
ment of the measure which he could 
praise. He thought that that part of 
the measure which related to arbitration 
as to the amount of rent between land- 
lord and tenant would be useful. He 
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could not disguise from himself that man 
of the troubles which existed between 
landlord and tenant sprang from the 
matter of disputes as to rent, and he be- 
lieved arbitration would do a great deal 
of good. It could not be a healthy state 
of things when they found a man con- 
tending with 50 tenants at the same 
time, and when so many notices to quit 
arising out of disputes as to the amount 
of rent were served, as was the case at 
present. This should be put an end to, 
and he thought that if the arbitration 
clause were passed, and some legal 
means of arbitrating between landlord 
and tenant were provided, it would be a 
step in the right direction which would 
have a happy result, and many of the 
difficulties which now existed in Ireland 
would thereby be terminated. He had, 
indeed, been told that no satisfactory 
Court of Arbitration could be found, 
that it would be a mockery, because no 
Court of the land could resist the popular 
pressure to which it would be exposed. 
But, at the most, that only amounted to 
an allegation that the proposed tribunal 
like all others of human origin would 
have its imperfections. He did not, 
however, believe that they would be 
such as to interfere seriously with its 
usefulness, or be an important drawback 
upon the improvement which it was cal- 
culated to effect in diminishing, if not 
preventing, those arbitrary and capri- 
cious evictions, which were the cause of 
so much misfortune and unhappiness in 
Treland. 

Mason NOLAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Bruen) alleged 
that the Bill would, among other mat- 
ters, interfere with the landlord’s right 
to game—would prevent him, in fact, 
from walking over his own land, and 
would confiscate improvements made by 
him. Well, his answer to that was 
this—let them allow the Bill to go into 
Committee, for those were points which 
should be dealt with in Committee, and 
he had no doubt the hon. Member 
would find many hon. Members on his 
(Major Nolan’s) side of the House ready 
to vote with him. It was said that the 
present Bill should be rejected, because 
it would only stimulate the cry for more; 
but that was really only the answer 
given to Oliver Twist’s request for more 

orridge. The hon. Member for Carlow 
ad also said that the Bill would take 
away from the landlords the little power 
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that was left in their hands by the Bill 
of 1870. That Bill was introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, and lately, when he was 
attacked for having confiscated the land- 
lord’s property, he stated that since the 
— of that Act the average price of 
and, as shown by the sales in the En- 
cumbered Estates Court, had actually 
increased. Again, the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) had told 
them that it was not fair for them to 
bring first principles up for discussion. 
He (Major Nolan) was opposed to his 
hon. Friend in that respect, and: asked 
in what condition many of the first coun- 
tries of Europe would now have been 
placed had they not considered first 
principles? It° would have applied 
equally to the abolition of slavery in 
the United States and of serfdom in 
Russia. He asked the House to allow 
the Bill to be read a second time without 
a division; for in Committee it could 
be considered in detail, and he was per- 
suaded that many hon. Gentlemen, 
when they came to look into the Bill, 
would find it of the greatest importance. 
When it reached that stage hon. Mem- 
bers could oppose the clauses that had 
been condemned, if they were deemed to 
be objectionable in their operation. 
There were, however, good clauses in 
the Bill, and they would remedy glaring 
defects in the law. One of these was 
that no compensation was payable to 
under-tenants, for whom, when removed, 
there was no resource but to go to Ame- 
rica, as they did not constitute a peasant- 
class such as was understood by that 
description in this country. Under the 
present system landowners had the 
power to confiscate all improvements, 
the exercise of which power had been 
the cause of great emigration. In the 
Bill there was provision made for a 
Court of Arbitration to settle any dis- 
putes that might arise as to the rent to 
be paid. That was a very valuable pro- 
vision; but if it was feared its operation 
might prove injurious, the Government 
might, if they thought fit, insert restric- 
tions to guard against rents being un- 
reasonably reduced. He desired that 
the Bill should be discussed on its 
merits. It had for three Sessions con- 
secutively been introduced, but had al- 
ways proved unsuccessful. It was more 
than probable that next year the Mem- 
bers of the House would be sent to their 
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constituents, and in the case of the ma- 
jority of the Irish Members, they would 
have to state that they had done their 
best to pass into law a Bill to regulate 
the present obnoxious Land Laws, but 
could make no impression in Parliament. 
He trusted the House would see its way 
to read the Bill a second time. 

Mr. R. E. PLUNKETT: Sir, I 
should not have taken part in this de- 
bate had not my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett) chal- 
lenged me to answer him. Of that part 
of his speech which consisted of a lecture 
upon the Law of Contract, I will say 
nothing beyond that, historically, it has 
an interest, but it has no bearing upon 
the Bill. That which bore upon the 
question, I will answer with one clause 
from the Bill. My hon. Friend claims 
that this is a Bill dealing with cottier 
tenancies, and that it is to be judged 
solely by its bearing upon cottier te- 
nure. The first words of Clause 40 are 
—‘‘ Where any farm shall exceed 60 
acres.” This at once disposes of his ar- 
gument that the Bill is one of cottier 
tenure. But as a little experience is 
worth a good deal of argument, I will 
relate a case which came under my own 
notice, and will show how this Bill 
would affect such cases. Some nine 
years ago a tenant holding somewhat 
over 60 acres—Irish—on a long lease 
at a low rent, demanded that I should 
buy him out before the expiration of 
his lease, which had then seven or eight 
yearstorun. If I did not buy it, he 
said he would ruin the farm. I refused 
his terms, and though restrained by his 
lease from breaking up an acre of his 
farm, which was rich old pasture, he 
broke it all up. By an oversight in 
drawing the lease, no penalty had been 
fixed in case of a violation of its provi- 
sions. My tenant took six successive 
white crops off the farm, and never put 
in a single barrow-load of manure. He 
did not keep live stock of any sort 
upon the farm. Atthe end of his lease, 
having broken up and ruined an excel- 
lentfarm, heclaimed £2,222 for improve- 
ments. The case went before the County 
Chairman, and I will now tell my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry (Mr. Blen- 
nerhassett) why I object to County Chair- 
men as Judges on land questions. The 
Chairman made a feeble coe against 
the iniquity of the claim ; but, by way of 
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ing like half of it. There was fortu- 
nately an appeal to ‘‘the going Judge 
of Assize.’” Upon appeal, the tenant’s 
ease was conducted by Mr. Butt and 
three other Q.C0.’s; but he was defeated 
upon every count, and the decision of 
the Chairman reversed. Now, had this 
Bill been passed then, what would its 
operation have been? Not only would 
the tenant, who had ruined my farm, 
become its possessor for ever, but the 
low rent he paid would have been re- 
duced by the amount allowed by the 
Chairman on the claim for “‘ improve- 
ments.” For although Clause 58 ap- 
ase under the heading, ‘‘ Persons 
olding under a lease not entitled to 
apply,” it really provides that he is not 
to apply for fixity of tenure during the 
continuance of his tenure under lease; 
but at any time within 12 months of the 
expiration of his lease he may apply, 
and the Act shall take effect as soon as 
his lease expires. Sir, I think I have 
met the challenge of my hon. Friend, 
and have answered his speech. I will 
only point out that Clause 60, under the 
heading, ‘‘ Arrears of rent to be paid,” 
provides that in no case shall more than 
one year’s arrears be paid; but I have 
said enough to condemn this Bill, and 
will conclude in words quoted by my 
hon. Friend, that it is “‘ an ignoble and 
dishonest attempt to transfer to people 
in Ireland property which does not be- 
long to them.” 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, that having 
on former occasions very fully stated his 
objections to-the Bill, he did not intend 
on that occasion to repeat them in detail. 
He might say in a general way that he 
still believed if the Bil were passed and 
carried out according to its principles, it 
would cause the greatest dissatisfaction 
and confusion in Ireland—that it would 
destroy the amicable relations existing 
between many of the occupiers and 
owners of land-in that country, and 
instead of being a settlement of the 
Land Question, would only be a prelude 
to an agitation of a far more formidable 
character than any which had previously 
existed. If he did not conscientiously 
believe what he was now stating, he 
would not oppose it, for it was a serious 
thing for one in his position todo. An 
hon. Friend of his, the junior Member 
for Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett), whom 
they always heard with very great plea- 
sure in that House, had stated that he 
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supported the Bill because he believed 
that the ordinary economic conditions 
which regulated the price’ of any com- 
modity did not apply in regard to the 
price pen for the use of land in Ireland; 
and that in consequence of the immense 
competition for that commodity, the fair 
rent, which he termed the economic rent, 
wasvery often exceeded. He(theO’Conor 
Don) would not dispute that the compe- 
tition rent was often in excess of what 
the true economic rent would be; but 
he would ask his hon. Friend and those 
who agreed with him, whether the actual 
rents which were paid were not still 
oftener lower than the economic rents ? 
Was it not the fact that taking most of 
the large and long-settled estates in 
Treland, the rents would be found to be 
very much lower than the standard of 
the economic rent, or the standard fixed 
in the Bill; and if the operations of the 
Bill would be to keep down the rents in 
the one instance, would it not equally 
tend to raise them in the other? He 
asked, did the people of Ireland under- 
stand this, or did they want it? He 
felt sure that if they understood it, they 
would not want it. There were estates in 
Ireland on which the rental had not been 
raised for generations. There were cases 
in which the rents paid now were actually 
lower than they were 50 years ago, on 
which the reductions made in the famine 
times had never been altered, and on 
which the landlord and his tenants 
lived in the greatest amity and good- 
will; but if the Bill passed, all that 
would be done away with. Every land- 
lord would feel bound to treat his te- 
nantry on pure commercial Yep yp to 
get the full economic rent if he could get 
nothing else out of his property, and all 
the friendly relations at present existing 
between the good landlord and his te- 
nants would be done away with. The 
very agitation for the Bill was producing 
those results, and its passing into law, 
if such a thing were possible—which, 
however, he did not believe was the case 
—would make these results inevitable 
in every case. He would not dwell any 
longer on his objections to the Bill; he 
would rather consider whether any, and 
if so what alterations ought to be made 
in the present system of land occupancy 
in Ireland. He had often been taunted, 
both in and out of the House, that whilst 
objecting to that and other proposals he 
suggested nothing in their stead. He 
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did not admit the justice of these taunts. 
He was not bound to pro a land 
system for Iréland. He did not occupy 
any responsible position which involved 
such a duty, and he had neither been 
commissioned nor deputed by any Party 
in Ireland to formulate any detailed 
or definite plan; but whilst he demurred 
altogether to the argument that because 
he objected to the Bill he was bound to 
supply another in its place, he had no 
objection to state in a general way the 

rinciples upon which he thought any 
egislation on this subject to be effective 
should be based. The demand through- 
out Ireland was a demand for fixity of 
tenure, and that was the demand which 
was attempted to be dealt with in the 
Bill. There was no use in concealing the 
fact that a | pa majority of the tenant- 
occupiers of Ireland believed that they 
had a <= to continuous occupancy 
of their holdings. He did not mean 
a legal be a but a moral right, and 
that mo oom they were determined, 
if they ibly could, to turn into a 
legal right. Hence all the agitation, and 
hence the production of the Bill. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt) had, on former 
occasions, explained very fully and fairly 
the origin of this claim. To understand 
it, he most rightly said, one should go 
back and study the history of Ireland. 
Ireland was a land of confiscations. The 
soil of Ireland had almost all been con- 
fiscated at one time or another, some of 
it three or four times over, and new 
lords had been placed over it, aliens in 
race, and feelings, and religion, and re- 
garded as outsiders by the nation. In 
some instances the confiscations were 
conditional upon the retention of the 
occupiers, and in all instances, the native 
occupiers were imbued with the feeling 
that whatever the law might say, they 
had a moral right to keep possession of 
their holdings—that if they paid a fair 
rent or value to the owner he had no 
reason to complain, and that was all he 
was entitled to receive. That feeling 
was strengthened by the fact that the 
Irish occupier in most cases was left to 
make for himself all necessary improve- 


ments on his farm; he had to put up 
all the buildings, fences, and other 
fixtures; he had to drain and reclaim ; 
he had with the hard sweat of his 
brow to turn barren, unproductive waste 
into food-producing pasture or tillage; 
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|and having done all that, he naturally 
| believed that the land which he had so 
| worked on, and which he had thus trans- 
formed ought to be his own, so far, at 
least, that he ought to be sure that its 
occupancy would not be taken from him. 
In the orth of Ireland, where the sys- 
tem of tenant-right grew up, that feeling 
was sanctioned by a custom which had 
almost the force and operation of law, 
and a custom which, by the Act of 1870, 
received the sanction of law. Well, this 
was the origin and justification of the 
claim for fixity of tenure. A moment’s 
consideration would show that this claim 
was really to all intents and purposes a 
claim for joint ownership in the soil, and 
he considered that it was very important 
that this fact should be borne in mind. 
What the Irish tenant claimed—what 
he honestly believed he had a right to 
—was joint ownership with the land- 
lord, the landlord being entitled to the 
rent, and the tenant to the occupation. 
That being the case, what they had next 
to consider was who were entitled to 
make this claim, upon what conditions 
should it be recognized, and how far 
would its recognition interfere with the 
rights already guaranteed by Parliament 
to the owners. There were in Ireland 
two classes of occupiers, holding totally 
distinct and different positions. There 
was the class of capitalist farmers, the 
large graziers, the men who had taken 
farms of late years under the English 
tenure, men who followed farming as a 
commercial pursuit, who could either 
retain or give up a farm, just as they 
found whether they were making a cer- 
tain amount of profit or not, and men 
who, to all intents and purposes, cor- 
responded in every respect to their 
brethren in England. He could see no 
reason for dealing with those men in any 
different way from that in which such 
men were dealt with in England. There 
was nothing in the past history of Ire- 
land to justify a claim on their part to 
obtain a part ownership in the soil. 
They were not the descendants of the 
ancient natives; they had not obtained 
possession upon any tacit or ex- 
pressed understanding that their occu- 
pation was to be of any longer duration 
than the terms of their leases or the 
will of the owners might dictate; there 
was no general feeling in Ireland in 
favour of their obtaining anything beyond 





what they already possessed ; and most 
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of them were men of too much intelli- 
gence and too fair-minded to think that 
any real benefit would accrue to the 
country, or, in the long run, even to 
themselves, by a violent transfer of pro- 
perty from the owners to themselves; 
for they could not help ego 
that the very same reasons whic 

would justify such a transfer would 
equally Justify a demand that their 
farms should be taken from them, and 
cut up into smaller divisions and given 
to the working population. But there 
was another class of occupiers in Ire- 
land whose position was totally different 
—they were the men who had an his- 
torical claim to the occupancy of their 
lands. The men who, in the Northern 
counties, had this recognized by the 
existence of the custom to which he 
had alluded before—the men who, in 
the other parts of Ireland, had either 
reclaimed the land from barrenness, or 
whose families had lived on it for 
generations—the men who were the 
actual tillers and cultivators of the soil ; 
to whom its retention was an almost 
absolute necessity ; who, if they gave it 
up had nothing before them but the 
workhouse or starvation; who were 
generally men not in a position to make 
a fair bargain for their holdings, and 
from. whom an unfair and exorbitant rent 
might be exacted—it was with these 
men, and these men only, that they had 
really to deal. His hon. and learned 
Friend, in the Bill before them, had in 
a sort of indirect way recognized this 
fact, for he proposed to exclude the 
grazier class from its operation; but, 
strangely enough, while he excluded 
all the grass farms let before the 
passing of the Act, he proposed to 
include all let subsequently. Now, he 
maintained that in that very provision 
itself, the vicious character of the Bill 
was made manifest. Finding that there 
were in Ireland a class of occupiers who, 
from one cause or another, had a moral 
right, or who believed they had a moral 
right, to perpetual occupancy, or a joint 
ownership of the soil, arising in the 
main out of the events of past centuries, 
his hon. and learned Friend, instead of 
meeting their claim directly, proposed to 
alter the whole system of land tenures— 
to enact that men who were not in occu- 
pation at all at present, who had no pos- 
sible claims or rights, but who hereafter 
might get into occupation—should have 
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the right to holditfor ever. Well, upon 
that point he (the O’Oonor Don) differed 
in toto from the Bill and from its whole 
principle. It seemed to him that even if 
it were admitted that there were certain 
classes in Ireland entitled on account of 
past proceedings to certain rights, that 
the proper course would be to ascertain 
who were entitled to those rights, to 
what extent those rights should be 
given, and then at once, and by one de- 
cisive act, to give them to them. It 
was not by attempting to interfere with 
the whole system of tenure of land, by 
violating every economic law, by at- 
— to regulate the price of a com- 
modity by Act of Parliament, and by 
regulating not only its price, but the 
very quantities and divisions into which 
it was to be cut that they could settle 
this question. The only way in which 
it could be settled was to meet it boldly. 
To admit at once that what was re- 
quired was a transference of a portion 
of the property of the soil from the 
owner to the occupier, and then having 
admitted that, to see how it could be 
most fairly carried out. Having as- 
certained who were entitled to make 
the claim, the next step, he thought, 
should be to determine upon what con- 
ditions it should be recognized. That, 
no doubt, would be a point upon which 
some difficulty might arise, for in it 
was involved the very difficult ques- 
tion of determining what was a fair 
rent. As he had not undertaken to 
propose a full and complete Bill on the 
subject, and as he did not wish to weary 
the House with too long a statement, 
he would merely say that he would ac- 
cept the proposals in the Bill—that the 
rent should be that which a solvent 
tenant could afford to pay, and that he 
believed it would be possible to devise 
a means by which this could be ascer- 
tained. The condition of receiving that 
right of perpetuity should be either the 
payment of that rent, or the payment of 
asum of money down as its equivalent 
at a lower rent. The conditions of the 
perpetuity being settled, it should be 
offered to all those who could prove 
that they were entitled to receive it, 
and who claimed to receive it. It 
should be forced upon no man; and 
if there were tenants who preferred to 
remain as they were, and to deal with 
their landlords as they had done in 
former times, they should have the 
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free option to do so, always understand- 
ing distinctly that the proposal, when 
once made, was not to be repeated— 
that this was to all intents and pur- 
poses a re-settlement of the land of 
Ireland, an attempt to undo all the mis- 
chievous consequences of previous con- 
fiscations, but not a re-settlement to 
hang open for ever. It was to be an 
act once done and then ended, and those 
who desired should take advantage of it 
at once or lose their right to claim it 
altogether. Well, then, so far as 
the occupiers would be concerned, 
these were the general principles on 
which he thought legislation in the 
direction of fixity of tenure, if it were 
to accomplish any lasting good results, 
must be based ; but he had a word more 
to say about the position of the owners. 
No matter what had been their original 
titles to their land, whether they dated 
far back, or were of recent origin, 
whether they were founded on confisca- 
tion or not, he thought that where their 
full legal rights of ownership had been 
clearly recognized by lapse of time or 
Statute, that it would be impossible 
justly to interfere with them, or take 
them away, without at least offering 
them the option of sale. He believed 
that option should be given to any pro- 
prietor whose tenants claimed and es- 
tablished their claims to this perpetuity, 
and that any proprietor who objected to 
grant the perpetuity should be compelled 
to sell to the State, and that.on behalf of 
the publicthe State should be empowered 
topurchase—in fact, that sng sales 
and purchases should take place for that 
purpose, as now compulsory sales took 
place for other public one ge ihe 
price to be paid for the land, being its 
full value, to be ascertained by the same 
sort of evidence now given of the value 
of land taken up for any other public 
purpose. The State having purchased 
the land under these circumstances, 
should, wherever it was possible, sell it 
outright to the occupiers, or if they were 
not able or willing to purchase it after 
granting the perpetuities, the land should 
be re-sold to the highest bidder. It was 
possible, of course, that that re-sale 
might result in loss to the State. If the 
supporters of the Bill were right, no such 
danger need be apprehended; because 
they maintained that the granting of 
the perpetuities would in no way dimi- 
nish, but, on the contrary, would increase 
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the value of land; but if any loss should 
result, he thought it was manifest that 
every principle of justice required that 
the loss should fall on the public, in 
whose interest this change was to be 
made, and not on the individual land- 
owner. These were the general prin- 
ciples on which he helivenet the question 
should be approached. They differed 
im toto from the principles of the Bill. 
They would leave tenure and contract, 
and all agreements in land perfectly free. 
They would go directly to the evil which 
was sought to be removed. They would 
tend to establish an independent class of 
yeomen in Ireland, every one of them 
interested in preserving freedom of con- 
tract for the future, every one of them 
interested in maintaining law, and order, 
and the institutions of the country. He 
thought that for the establishment of 
such a class in Ireland no sacrifices would 
be too great ; and, as a landlord himself, 
he would only say that he would be 
willing to give up any of the rights to 
which he had been alluding, if that re- 
sult could only be brought about. But 
the Bill before them, and which they 
were asked to read a second time, whilst 
nominally proposing to meet a certain 
case, in reality was directed to something 
else. And its justification, being to se- 
cure to certain occupiers a term of occu- 
pancy to which they had acquired a 
moral right, its real effects would be to 
establish a system of land tenure of the 
most harassing and indefensible charac- 
ter that could possibly be imagined, and 
a system of tenure, a precedent for 
which, or a parallel of which, he ven- 
tured to say, could not be found at the 
present day in any civilized country in 
the world. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he had 
listened with patience to the whole 
debate, and was rather astonished at the 
opinions expressed that the Bill should 
be allowed to go into Committee, and 
there be discussed and amended. The 
last hon. Gentleman who expressed 
that view in a very persuasive manner— 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan)—referred to some 
details in remarks of a somewhat in- 
sidious character. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had said, without going into 
particulars, there was nothing in the 
essential principles of the Bill which, in 
his opinion, ought to prevent the House 
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from sending it to a Committee. The 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Downing), 
in moving the second reading, had very 
wisely declined to supply the pn, 4 ; 
but he (Mr. Gibson) thought it must be 
seen that the third part of the Bill con- 
tained principles which were subversive 
of the rights of property, and which in 
time would be exnalby subversive of the 
best interests of the tenants of Ireland, 
and upon that ground he was of opinion 
that it would not be desirable to give the 
Bill a second reading. He concurred in 
the observations which had already been 
made with respect to passing by without 
discussion the first part of the Bill; 
because it was the third part of the 
measure which must be taken as the 
part of the Bill in which its principle 
was to be found. He, however, ventured 
to say that, so far as the first part was 
concerned, hon. Gentlemen might have 
been able to find many topics to discuss 
in Committee, and he thought the same 
observations would apply to the second 
part of the Bill. But the third part 
had been put forward as that which 
contained the essential principles of the 
Bill. Before he referred to the third 
part, he wished to make one very short 
observation on an apparently small 
clause in the second part, because it led 
up to the entire Bill. The Land Act of 
1870, which must be regarded by the 
country as a measure which had been 
fairly and honestly worked, contained 
the principle, that freedom of contract 
in land must be accepted asa reasonable 
and necessary governing principle ; but 
there was a qualification adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich and those who assisted him 
in carrying on the Government of the 
country at the time. They said that the 
humble class of tenants in Ireland re- 
quired in certain cases to be relieved 
from the freedom of contract, and that 
holders of farms of a Poor Law valua- 
tion of not less than £50 might con- 
tract themselves out of the provisions 
of the Land Act. That was the law 
at the present time. But what did 
the second part of the Bill propose 
todo? It proposed to repeal entirely 
that limitation of £50, and enacted that 
the farmer in future, no matter what 
might be his education, no matter 
what were the conditions of the farm, 
no matter whether the tenant was 
worth £500,000, must come under the 
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fen oe4 of the Bill. The present 
ill would prevent a man, no matter 
whether he had received a Unversity 
education, from entering into a con- 
tract with his landlord to cut down 
or qualify a single enactment in the 
Land Act, and would say to him—“ We 
treat you asa simple-minded man or an 
idiot, who is not capable of taking care 
of his own interests.” That was a pro- 
posal which he (Mr. Gibson) said ought 
not to be adopted without more con- 
vincing arguments than they had heard 
at present. What was the cardinal 
principle of the Bill? It was this— 
it gave the tenants of Ireland, no 
matter what might be their tenure or 
the terms of their contract, or the 
amount of their rent, the power to turn 
their tenures into perpetuities. It would 
not be denied that that was the effect, 
the intention, and the essential object of 
the third part ofthe Bill, and the House 
could not fail to see that it would operate 
against the interest of the landlords 
without permanently benefiting the 
future tenants. What, he asked, would 
be the position of the landlords of Ire- 
land if the Bill passed into law? They 
would be unable to fix the tenure of 
their tenants; because the tenant could, 
by the service of a simple notice under 
the Act of Parliament, if it ever became 
an Act, convert his tenure into a per- 
petuity. In fact, the Bill would en- 
courage a kind of golden age cZ notices, 
and the tenants of Ireland would be made 
absolutely masters of the situation by 
simply serving a notice. Then again, in 
relation to the rent, the landlord would 
have no power over that. That was taken 
out of the landlord’s hands and vested 
in arbitrators. He ventured to think 
that the measure, if it was to be dis- 
cussed in Committee, was open to grave 
argument in that respect. If the Bill 
attempted to fix the rent, he asked why 
the County Court had not been taken? 
The hon. Member for the County 
Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett), in the course 
of his interesting speech, said that 
the rents in Ireland at present were 
fixed by competition; but that was 
not his (Mr. Gibson’s) own experience. 
He thought he might take it that nine- 
tenths of the rents in nr nae were set- 
tled by old usage an custom, in 
pee with the friendly feeling 
which subsisted between the landlords 
and their tenants, and not at all by com- 

















petition. And he ventured to assert that 
if the Bill became law, and if it was 
fairly worked, instead of the rents being 
fixed by kindly ioalng and by custom, 
they would be settled by competition ; 
because the provision in the Bill was 
that the rent that was to be fixed by the 
arbitrators was to be such a rent that 
the tenant could fairly afford to pay 
without collusion. The effect would be, 
if the principle was honestly applied, 
he thought, to substitute for new rents, 
rents which would be fixed by compe- 
tition. His hon. Friend the Member for 
West Gloucestershire (Mr. R. E. Plunkett) 
mentioned another matter—arrears of 
rent, and he asked hon. Members whether 
the Bill did not practically confiscate 
arrears of rent? In reference to that, 
he (Mr. Gibson) would say that there 
might be arrears for four years, and if 
under the Bill the tenant served the land- 
lord with a notice of his intention to turn 
his tenure into a perpetuity, the County 
Court Judge had at most a discretionary 
power to order the tenant to pay one year 
of such arrears, leaving the landlord to 
recover the remainder by procedure in 
the ordinary tribunals of the country. 
That was a practical confiscation of the 
arrears of rent. He was bound to say 
that he did not think there was anything 
whatever in the present condition of 
Ireland to justify such a strong and 
extreme measure. They all knew that, 
taken as a whole, the relations of Irish 
landlords and tenants were most satis- 
factory ; and whether in the North or the 
South, whether in County Down or Tip- 
perary, in County Galway or County 
Cork, rents were well paid, and Irish 
landlords were on good terms with their 
Irish tenants. The number of evictions 
had been mentioned in the debate; but 
it should be remembered that those 
statistics included the towns, and the 
number was much swelled by the notices 
of eviction from small houses in Dublin 
and other cities. The measure had been 
ably introduced and ably supported by 
argument ; nevertheless, nothing had 
been said which, in his opinion, would, 
as he had before remarked, justify the 
reading of the Bill a second time, seeing 
that its operation, if passed, would be to 
unsettle all existing relations between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland without 
permanently benefiting the tenants. He 
should, therefore, oppose the second 
reading. 
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Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING briefly 
met several of the arguments urged 

ainst the second reading of the Bill, 
observing that most of the points which 
had been raised could be properly dealt 
with in Committee. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 86; Noes 
286: Majority 200.—(Div. List, No. 8.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTOR BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Earpizy Wrimor, Bill 
for the appointment of a Public Prosecutor, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Earptey Wi.mor, 
Mr. Watrotz, Mr. Warkin Witulams, and 
Mr. Serjeant Simon. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 7th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustuic Brrr—Second Reading— 
Linen and Yarn Halls (Dublin) * (11). 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ST. LEONARDS, who was 
very indistinctly heard, was understood 
to say that the news which had reached 
England within the last 24 hours re- 
garding the state of affairs in and near 
Constantinople was of so grave a cha- 
racter as to lead to the suspicion that 
the British Government had been duped 
and hoodwinked. He thought the House 
was entitled to be informed, Whether 
any intelligence had been received at 
the Foreign Office confirming or contra- 
dicting the rumours as to the arrival of 
the Russians at Constantinople, and 
whether the Government considered such 
entry consistent with British interests ? 

THe Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, I understand my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs is going to make a communica- 
tion to the House on the matter referred 
toby the noble Lord, and I think it 
would be more convenient if the House 
would wait for that statement. 

Ear, GRANVILLE: It is not usual 
to make a statement without Notice, and 
therefore I will ask my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
a Question, of which I. have given him 
private Notice. My Question has refer- 
ence to certain rumours which were rife 
last evening, and which are also current 
to-day, which are of a very important 
character. I allude especially to the 
report of the movements of the Russian 
troops on Constantinople. It is stated 
that Gallipoli and also Constantinople 
are occupied by Russian troops. I wish 
to ask my noble Friend, Whether he 
has received any information in reference 
to those rumours, and whether he has 
received any communication on the sub- 
ject from the Russian Government? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I was quite prepared for the Question 
which has been put by the noble Earl, 
and, in-the state of excitement which 
undoubtedly at this moment prevails, I 
think it is very desirable that your Lord- 
ships should be informed of the precise 
position in which matters stand, accord- 
ing to the last intelligence received at 
the Foreign Office. We received yester- 
day afternoon from Mr. Layard a tele- 
gram of the date of February 5, at 
night, which is to the following effect :— 
That, notwithstanding the Armistice, the 
Russians are pushing on towards Con- 
stantinople; that the Turkish troops 
have been compelled to evacuate Silivria, 
notwithstanding the protest of the 
Turkish Commander, which the Russian 
General refused to receive—Silivria, I 
should say, is a port on the Sea of 
Marmora—the Russian General declared 
that, according to his orders, it was 
necessary that he should occupy 
Tchataldja that day—I will refer to the 
position of Tchataldja presently; that 
the Porte is in great alarm, and cannot 
understand the Russian proceedings. 
Representations have again been made 
to the Grand Duke Nicholas. The 
Servians have destroyed a place called 
Vranja and are advancing on Uskup. 
Five days have elapsed since the signa- 
ture of the bases of peace and the 
convention of the Armistice, but the 
Proctocol has not yet reached the Porte, 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 
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which is in ignorance of the real terms. 
Another telegram, dated yesterday, and 
received last night, states that the 
Russian Government has insisted, as one 
of the conditions of the Armistice, that 
the Tchekmedje lines should be aban- 
doned, leaving Constantinople wholly 
undefended. The Russians have occu- 
pied Tchataldja in considerable force. 
Tchataldja, I ought to mention, is a 
part of the Turkish lines of defence 
extending across the Peninsula, of which 
I understand it is an outpost. It is on 
the line of railway from Adrianople. 
The distance from Constantinople, as 
well as I can judge by the map, is less 
than 30 miles. Your Lordships will see 
by a telegram from St. Petersburg, 
which is included in the Papers laid on 
the Table this evening, that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas telegraphs from Adri- 
anople on the 31st of January, that the 
Porte has accepted the conditions of 
peace, and the Protocol has been signed ; 
that the Armistice has also been con- 
cluded and signed, and orders to sus- 
pend all hostilities given. It appears, 
also, by a telegram from Belgrade of the 
4th instant, that orders had been given 
by Prince Milan of the suspension of 
hostilities. I cannot undertake to re- 
concile that statement with the informa- 
tion given above as to the continued 
advance of the Servian forces, except 
that it may be possible that the order 
did not reach them in time. It will be 
seen by the Papers that the Turks had 
given orders to suspend operations on 
the 2nd instant. My Lords, I wish to put 
the case quite fairly, and will, there- 
fore, add that it may be the case, as 
I have seen it said that the various 
steps which I have related are not in 
contravention, but in pursuance of the 
conditions of the Armistice. Thatmay 
be so, because we do not know what 
conditions there may be in the Armistice 
of which we are not aware. But it 
would appear that the Porte is equally 
in ignorance, and is perplexed as to the 
meaning of these movements. We have, 
in a telegram of this day, asked the 
Government of Russia to give us some 
explanations on the subject, and we have 

ed attention to a declaration made by 
the Emperor of Russia in July last to 
Colonel Wellesley to the effect that 
‘“‘ His Majesty will not occupy Constanti- 
nople for the sake of military honour, 
but only if such a step is rendered neces- 














sary by the march of events.” Con- 
sidering that the Turkish resistance has 
ceased, it would not appear that any 
such necessity can now exist. I ought 
to add, my Lords, that the Russian 
Ambassador, whom I have seen within 
the last two hours, was entirely without 
information confirming or contradicting 
the statement I havemade. I hear from 
Lord Lyons, with whom I communicated 
by telegraph, that the French Govern- 
mentis equally uninformed, andI have 
similar reports from Vienna and Berlin. 
But the date of the latest intelligence 
received at those capitals is not very 
recent, and it is possible that telegraphic 
communication may have been suspended. 
I ought also to say that our latest 
telegram has come to us by the not very 
direct route of Bombay. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, the 
intelligence which has been generally 
circulated, and which the language of 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
does more to confirm than render doubt- 
ful, must modify the course of anyone 
who has now upon a Notice to address 
you. As there is a time for going at 
length into a subject, there is a time 
when, from the gravity, the rapidity, 
and the appalling nature of events, it 
would be wholly inappropriate, perhaps 
impossible, to do so. e Oorrespon- 
dence I refer to, consisting mainly of 
Numbers 5 and 6, leads up to the events 
the journals have announced. The ex- 
cellent Ambassador does not cease to 
dwell upon the marches by which Con- 
stantinople and Gallipoli are threatened. 
He does not hesitate to sketch the dan- 
gers it portends. It is significant to 
learn—which you may do by collating 
two despatches, one dated January 27th, 
one January 30th—that, after the with- 
drawal of the Fleet, ‘‘on all sides the 
Russians were advancing.” We learn 
now what I ventured to assert on Monday 
last, that the armistice is not a barrier 
to the formidable evils which impend 
upon the world, and which affect so 
deeply our country and our Sovereign. 
My Lords, there is but one topic 
worth discussing, or which the House 
would be inclined to tolerate at present— 
namely, by what measures the situation 
yet admits of being improved. My 
Lords, one is, whatever tends to secure 
the perfect union of the Government, of 
which so much has recently been heard, 
so little has been witnessed. Another 
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is, the immediate return of the Fleet to 
the waters it has quitted, so far as that 
return is not already intercepted. That 
return is in perfect accord with all the 
Treaties on the subject. This very day 
I have taken the precaution of referring 
to those of Unkiar Skelessi, of 1841, of 
1856, of 1871. By none the measure is 
impeded. A third expedient may present 
itselfi—namely, the prompt withdrawal 
of all resistance to the Vote of Credit in 
the other House of Parliament—resist- 
ance which, although initiated by an 
amiable and honourable man, was never 
sanctioned by the body of the Party from 
which ostensibly it emanates. [Some 
noble Lorps: It is withdrawn al- 
ready.] The impressions I am under 
will not permit me to discuss the Papers 
any longer. Although the nature of 
events ought not so far to affect the mind 
as to disqualify it for reflecting with 
perfect coolness on the steps which they 
demand, it may be such as to remove— 
if it existed—the faculty of complicated 
argument by which at times a Motion has 
to be supported. But, like the two noble 
Earls who came forward respectively on 
Monday and on Tuesday, I shall not 
make any. Reserve, however, at a time 
like this, ought not to go beyond a cer- 
tain limit. It seems to me that anarchy 
prevails in our councils, while ruin 
menaces our honour ; that we are moving 
to the flood of war over the quagmire of 
discredit; that the occupation of Constan- 
tinople, unless prevented by activity, 
will very soon indeed be remedied by 
bloodshed. But, on the other hand, I 
readily admit that it is not too late for 
both Houses of Parliament to ensure a 
better prospect to themselves and to the 
world. 

Tue Eant or DERBY: My Lords, 
a few minutes ago I had to make to the 
House a communication which certainly 
was not of a very re-assuring or satis- 
factory character. Since I made that 
communication in reply to a Question of 
my noble Friend, I have received an- 
other of considerable importance, inas- 
much as it comes from a quarter which 
undoubtedly is better informed than any 
other as to what is passing. As the 
statement I have now in hand modifies 
to a considerable extent that which I 
have already laid before your Lordships, 
I feel bound to communicate it to your 
Lordships exactly as I received it. The 
Russian Ambassador within the last few 
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minutes has placed in my hands a com- 
munication to the following effect :—The 
Russian Ambassador, having addressed 
to his Government an inquiry whether it 
was true that the Russian Army was ad- 
vancing on Constantinople, and had 
taken a fortified position forming part 
of the line of defence of Constantinople, 
has received from Prince Gortchakoff 
the following reply, dated St. Peters- 
burg, February 7 :— . ~ 

“The order has been given to our military 


commanders to cease hostilities along the whole 
line in Europe and in Asia.” 


The reply goes on to say— 


“ There is not a word of truth in the rumours 
which have reached you.” 


What those rumours are is not stated. 
Literally, the contradiction may only 
apply to the capture of some fortified 
position ; and therefore it does not, I 
think, absolutely contradict the state- 
ment I read from Mr. Layard; but un- 
doubtedly it does, to a considerable ex- 
tent, modify what from that statement 
would appear to be the situation, and 
having given to your Lordships the one 
statement, I felt bound to place before 
you the other. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
they had heard the statements recently 
made by the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and yet 
they had not been informed what course 
Her Majesty’s Government, under the 
grave circumstances which had been an- 
nounced, were prepared to take. He 
should certainly be the last person to 
wish to make any remarks of a nature to 
throw any obstacle in the way of, or to 
create any embarrassment to, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He was only 
anxious for those interests of the coun- 
try which they had been informed were 
intimately connected with this question. 
The whole community, he was sure, 
would reiterate the hope which had 
been expressed by the noble Lord oppo- 
site, that Her Majesty’s Fleet would oc- 
cupy the Straits and keep the waterway 
open, which, their Lordships were in- 
formed, was the object of sending the 
Fleet to the Dardanelles. It would be 
satisfactory to know that the waterway 
of the Dardanelles was to be kept open, 
and iy latovet there ‘seg be no better 
way of doing that than by occupying 
Gallipoli. e should mi pthc 
The Earl of Derby 
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express his own opinion; but he would 
venture to express the opinion of the 
highest military authorities, that it was 
of importance to this country, and for 
the great interests we had at stake, for 
us to oceupy Gallipoli, which, asthe key 
of the position, would give us the com- 
mand of the Straits of the Dardanelles. 

Lorpv DORCHESTER said, that the 
statement which had been made by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) left their 
Lordships in doubt whether the Russian 
Army had retreated to the point that 
they had reached when the Armistice 
was signed, or whether they had ad- 
vanced after the Armistice was signed 
and occupied one of the forts, and so 
turned the flank of the Turkish defences 
of Constantinople. In the present state 
of public feeling, if the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
or one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
would inform the House on this point, 
it would give general satisfaction. He 
did not know whether the noble Earl 
read the communication, which he had 
just received, accurately, or whether he 
(Lord Dorchester) misunderstood him ; 
but it did not appear clear whether the 
Russian Ambassador had forwarded the 
statement direct from St. Petersburg or 
not. He would, therefore, ask whether 
the communication came from the Eng- 
lish Ambassador at St. Petersburg, or 
from the Russian Ambassador at Her 
Majesty’s Court? 

Lorp HOUGHTON asked the Foreign 
Secretary whether there was direct 
communication by telegraph between 
Constantinople and this country ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Direct com- 
munication from Constantinople appears 
not to be re-established; but there is 
free communication with Besika Bay. I 
was for a moment absent from the 
House when the noble Lord (Lord 
Dorchester) asked me a Question ; but I 
am informed it was, whether the com- 
munication which I read to your Lord- 
ships came from the English Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, or from the 
Russian Ambassador in England? In 
reply, I would state that it came from 
the Russian Ambassador to this Court. 


Questions.— Observations. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 
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Oxford. 

Se.ecr Commirrer — Irish Land Act, 1870, 
nominated ; Army (Royal Artillery and Engi- 
neer Officers’ Arrears of Pay), re-appointed. 

Suprty—considered in Committee—£6,000,000, 
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Hypothec (Scotland) (No. 3) * [101]; County 
Courts Jurisdiction (No. 2)* [102]; Poor 
Law Amendment Act (1876) endment * 
[103]; Debtors Acts Amendment * [104]. 

First Reading—Public Prosecutor * [105]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—ojnon— 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, What steps have been taken 
by the governing body of Christ’s Hos- 
pital to carry out the recommendations 
of the Commission of last year; and, 
whether it is proposed to remove the 
school from its present site ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that the governing body of Christ’s 
Hospital had adopted some of the re- 
commendations of the Commission of 
last year, and they were now in commu- 
nication with the Charity Commissioners 
with reference to the removal of the 
school from the present site, and other 
matters. 


TURKEY—THE WAR—BLOCKADE OF 
THE BLACK SEA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COLLINS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, during the armistice reported 
to have been concluded by the repre- 
sentatives of Russia and Turkey, the 
blockade of the Black Sea is to be sus- 
pended, so as to admit the right of free 
ingress and egress to the Mercantile 
Shipping of Neutral Nations; and, in 
the event of a renewal of hostilities, what 
would be the position of such shipping 
if employed under charters between 
Black Sea ports? 
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Mz. BOURKE: Sir, a telegram has 
been received to-day at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. Layard, saying that the 
blockade of the Black Sea would be 


raised according to the terms of the Con- 
vention which has been signed, we be- 
lieve, between Russia and key, and 


communication will be re-opened with 
Odessa, With regard to the last part of 
the Question of the hon. Member—that 
is, as to the resumption of hostilities— 
Iam not able to answer that Question 
until the event arises ; but Her Majesty’s 
Government will not fail to make all in- 
formation public which they have in 
their possession from time to time upon 
the subject, and will not fail to do their 
ns a British commerce shall be pro- 
tected. 


GERMANY—RELIGIOUS REFUGEES, 
QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE BOWYER asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the Government will grant protection to 
certain religious women who are re- 
fugees here from Duderstadt in Hano- 
ver, their convent having been suppressed 
and the property confiscated by the Ger- 
man Government ? 

Taz CHANOELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that he had con- 
ferred with his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby) on the matter, of which he 
had no knowledge of his own, and he 
could say that the case of those persons, 
in the shape in which it stood at present, 
was one entirely for the Law Courts and 
not for the Foreign Office. 


NAVY—NAVAL ENGINEERS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. E. J. REED asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is true that 
a former Commander in Chief on the 
North America and West India Station 
gave an order excluding Naval Officers 
of the Engineer class, below the rank of 
Ward-room Officers, and them alone, 
from all invitations given to the Officers 
of the ship ; and, whether it is true that 
this order is still in force on that sta- 
tion; and, if so, whether he will take 
early steps for putting all the junior 
Officers of Her Majesty’s Navy on an 








equal footing in this respeet ? 








Mr. W. H. SMITH: An Order was 
given in 1874 by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Station in these terms— 

“General invitations to officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships are understood to be addressed only 
to those messing in the ward-room and gun- 
room messes.” 


So far as the Admiralty are aware, this 
Order has not been cancelled ; but, under 
the improved status of. the future En- 
gineer officers of the Royal Navy, my 
Lords see no reason for retaining it, and 
orders will be given accordingly. 


PARLIAMENT—REPORTS OF DEBATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have considered the 
subject of reporting the Debates of the 
House; and, whether he intends to sub- 
mit any proposal in reference thereto 
this Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes, Sir ; the Government have 
given their attention to this matter, 
and they have entered into a provi- 
sional arrangement with Mr. Hansard 
for an improvement in the reporting 
of the debates. There will be a Sup- 
ewry Estimate submitted to the 

ouse in consequence in a few days; 
and I think it will be the most conve- 
nient course to defer any discussion on 
the proposals until that Estimate is on 
the Table. 


EXPLOSTVES ACT, 1875—CONVEYANCE 
OF EXPLOSIVES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, What measures 
he intends adopting for the purpose of 
preventing the conveyance (either by sea, 
canal, river, or rail, unless in properly 
constructed magazines) of gunpowder, 
dynamite, and other dangerous goods 
such as were proven to have been shipped 
on board the ‘Great Queensland” 
without a magazine; and, further, what 
regulations he intends imposing upon 
the Oonservators of the Thames and 
other rivers, whereby they may be com- 
pelled to exercise efficient supervision 
over the storage, conveyance, and stow- 
age of combustible goods ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: I 
have twice already stated to the House, 
in answer to the hon. Member, that I 
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consider the law providing for the proper 
loading of explosives is sufficient. Iam 
communicating with harbour authorities 
with a view to induce them to obtain 
notice of every ship loading with 
explosives in their jurisdiction, and to 
communicate any case of suspicion to our 
inspecting officers. The hon. Member 
may, if he likes, move for a copy of any 
set of bye-laws, which are all approved 
by the Board of Trade—such as those of 
the Thames, Mersey, or the Tyne, and of 
the model bye-laws as to carriage of 
explosives which are applied, under 
sanction of the Board of Trade, to all 
inland waters and railways in the King- 
dom—and it will be seen that there is no 
deficiency of law on the subject. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE. 


QUESTION. 


Coronet BERESFORD asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If it be true that the building 
commenced in 1876 for the purpose of a 
National Opera House on the ‘Thames 
Embankment is to be converted into an 
hotel, with or without the sanction of 
such Board ; and, further, what amount 
of rent has been received by the Board 
up to the present time, and what sum 
is now in arrear to that date ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
reply, said, that he had seen in the 
newspapers a report of the proposal to 
convert the building of the National 
Opera House into an hotel. No com- 
munication has been made to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on the 
subject, and, therefore, he could not say 
whether those reports were accurate or 
not. The rent of the ground had been 
paid for two years, from Michaelmas, 
1875, to Michaelmas, 1877. 


TURKEY—THE DARDANELLES— 
ENTRY OF THE FLEET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether any 
communication relative to the recent 
entry into the Straits of the Dardanelles 
by the British fleet has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government from the 
Government of Russia; and, if so, 
whether there is any objection to its 
being laid upon the Table of the House? 




















Tue CHANCELLOR or roz EXOHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; no such communica- 
tion has been received. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL WARRANT, 1877. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNBAR (for Major O’Berenz) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If it is intended to carry out that 
part of the Royal Warrant for Promo- 
tion and Retirement which relates to 
the seconding of Regimental Officers 
holding Staff appointments ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 
that part ofthe Royal Warrant referred 
to by the hon. and ant Gentleman 
will be carried into effect, and steps are 
now being taken to fulfil that intention 
with regard to officers who have still 
three years to hold Staff appointments, 
and the date from which the seconding 
will take effect will be the day after the 
officer’s name appears in The Gazette. 


THE EGYPTIAN OBELISK (CLEO- 
PATRA’S NEEDLE).—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
the circumstance that after the battle of 
Alexandria every officer and soldier of 
the Army subscribed several days’ pay 
to transport Cleopatra’s Needle to this 
Country asa trophy of the victory; and, 
whether, such being the case, the Mili- 
tary authorities ought not to be consulted 
as to the selection of a site for the obelisk; 
and whether he is aware that the site of 
Hyde Park, where reviews are held, has 
been already recommended as an admir- 
able place for a Military trophy ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Ihave no reason to think that 
the military authorities desire to be con- 
sulted in this matter, with respect to the 
site of the obelisk. With regard to the 
site to which my hon. Friend refers, 
there is no doubt a good deal to be said 
in favour of it.’ On the other hand, 
there are objections having reference to 
the great distance; and I am afraid I 
cannot give any definite answer. 


ARMY—THE AUXILIARY HOSPITAL, 
WOOLWICH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
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that the medical officer on duty at the 
Auxiliary Hospital, Woolwich, on the 
28th January 1878, on being requested 
to come to barracks to attend upon a 
sergeant of the 3rd battalion, Rifle 
Brigade, who had burst a blood vessel, 
refused to do so, and ordered the man 
to be taken to hospital; and that the 
sergeant died before help could be 
brought ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I am 
sorry to say that the facts contained in 
the Question of my hon. Friend are 
correct. The sergeant in question sent, 
I believe, as early as 4 a.m. on. the 
28th of January for the medical officer, 
who directed that he should be taken to 
the hospital. It appears that the man 
had been for some time suffering from 
an aneurism affecting the large arteries 
of the chest, and was only permitted to 
leave the hospi:al for a few days at his 
own request. From inquiries which 
have been made since, it has been ascer- 
tained that if the medical officer had gone 
to the barracks at once the man’s life 
could not have been saved. The whole 
circumstances of the case were fully 
investigated by the General Officer com- 
manding, who reprimanded the medical 
officer for having committed an error of 
judgment. The medical officer had ex- 
pressed his regret that he did not at once 
go tothe sergeant; but his belief was that 
it was only at the hospital he could be of 
any use, and unfortunately the man died 
before he reached the hospital. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE WAR 
—THE ARMISTICE.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL BARNE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
can say if it is true that part of the terms 
of the Armistice concluded between 
Turkey and Russia are the occupation by 
Russia of Rustchuk, Silistria, bnoale 
Varna, and Erzeroum, and the cession 
of the Turkish Fleet ; and, if it is true 
that the Russians are concentrating 
numerous forces in Bessarabia ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, we have no such 
definite information of the terms of the 
Armistice as would justify me in answer- 
ing the first Question of my hon. and 
gallant Friend ; and with regard to his 
second Question, I am sorry to say that 





of State for War, Whether it is the case 


we have no information. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—A CON- 
FERENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he can, con- 
sistently with public interests, inform 
the House whether a Conference of the 
European Powers has been a by 
any one or more of the Great Powers; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
assented thereto; and, if he can furnish 
the House with any further information 
on this subject ? 

THE OELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: A Conference of the European 
Powers has been _— by the Govern- 
ment of Austro-Hungary; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have assented to 
that proposal. I do not think it would 
be convenient at present to enter into 
any details. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE SUP- 
PLEMENTARY VOTE—OCCUPATION 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE 
RUSSIANS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, If it is in his power to inform 
the House whether there is any truth in 
the reports which have been circulated 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
received information that Constantinople 
has been occupied by Russian troops ; 
or that the Russian force is advancing, 
notwithstanding the Armistice, on Con- 
stantinople or Gallipoli ? 

Taz CHANC OR or THE EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, Her Majesty’s 
Government will present to the House 
immediately some Papers containing the 
latest information which they have re- 
ceived upon this subject ; and I will state 
briefly to the House what is the sub- 
stance of those communications. We 
received yesterday afternoon from Mr. 
Layard a telegram of the date of Feb- 
ruary 5, at night, which is to the follow- 
ing effect:—That, notwithstanding the 
Armistice, the Russians are pushing on 
towards Constantinople ; that the Turkish 
troops have been compelled to evacuate 
Silivria, notwithstanding the protest of 
the Turkish Commander, which the 
Russian General refused to receive. 
Silivria, I should say, is a port on the 
Sea of Marmora. The Russian General 
declared that, according to his orders, it 
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was necessary that he should occu 
Tchataldja that ~ I will refer to “ 
position of Tchataldja presently. That 
the Porte is in great A and cannot 
understand the Russian proceedings. 
Representationshave again been made to 
the Grand Duke Nicholas. The Servians 
have destroyed a place called Vranja, 
and are advancing on Uskup, which is 
on the line of railway to Salonica. Five 
days have elapsed since the signature of 
the bases of peace and the convention 
of armistice; but the Protocol has not 
yet reached the Porte, which is in igno- 
rance of the real terms. Another tele- 
gram, dated yesterday and received last 
night, states that the Russian Govern- 
ment has insisted, as one of the condi- 
tions of the Armistice, that the Tchek- 
medje lines should be abandoned, leaving 
Constantinople wholly undefended. The 
Russians have occupied Tchataldja in 
considerable force. Tchataldja, I ought 
to mention, is a part of the Turkish 
lines of defence extending across the 
Peninsula, of which I understand it is 
an outpost. It is on the line of railway 
from Adrianople. The distance from 
Constantinople, as well as I can judge 
by the map, is less than 30 miles. Hon. 
Members will see by a telegram from 
St. Petersburg, which is included in the 
Papers to be laid on the Table this 
evening, that the Grand Duke Nicholas 
telegraphs from Adrianople, on the 31st 
of January, that the Porte has accepted 
the conditions of peace, and the Protocol 
has been signed ; that the Armistice has 
also been concluded and signed, and 
orders to suspend all hostilities given. 
It appears, also, by a telegram from 
Belgrade of the 4th, that orders had been 
given by Prince Milan for the suspen- 
sion of hostilities. I cannot undertake 
to reconcile that statement with the in- 
formation given above as to the con- 
tinued advance of the Servian forces, 
except that it may be possible the order 
did not reach them in time. It will be 
seen by the Papers that the Turks had 
aod orders to suspend operations on or 

fore the 2nd instant. It may be said 
that the various steps which I have re- 
lated are being taken, not in contraven- 
tion, but in pursuance of the conditions 
of the Armistice. That may be so, be- 
cause we do not know what conditions 
there may be in the Armistice of which 
we are not aware. But it appears that 
the Porte is equally in ignorance, and is 

















perplexed at the meaning of these move- 
ments. We have in a telegram sent 
this day asked the Government of Russia 
to give us some explanations on the 
subject; and we have called attention to 
a declaration made by the Emperor of 
Russia in July last to Colonel Wellesley, 
to the effect that— 


‘* His Majesty will not occupy Constantinople 
for the sake of military honour, but only if such 
a step is rendered necessary by the march of 
events.” 


Considering that the Turkish resistance 
has ceased, it would not appear that any 
such necessity can now exist. 

Mr. DILLWYN: Before you leave 
the Chair, Sir, I should like to ask a 
Question of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I have not given Notice of it, 
because I expected a or would be 
put on the subject from a more influential 
quarter. I wish to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he has had 
his attention called to a telegram which 
appeared this morning in a very in- 
fluential paper—the “ Daily News ’— 
imputing grave misconduct to the Prime 
Minister and to Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople? I wish to ask 
whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take steps to ex- 
plain or refute—[‘‘ No, no! wf ves, I 
say, if they can do so, to refute a state- 
ment so injurious to the character of the 
Prime Minister and our Ambassador at 
Constantinople? [‘‘No!”] This, I 
think, will be demanded by the country. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER: I think a Question like that of 
the hon. Gentleman, put in such a way 
and without any Notice, is unusual. My 
attention has not been peculiarly directed 
to this telegram of which he speaks; 
but I certainly did see amongst the 
various items in Zhe Daily News this 
morning some anonymous account of a 
conversation to which, I presume, the 
hon. Member refers. I did not pay 
very much attention to it; but I have no 
doubt that if it is of the character which 
the hon. Gentleman wishes to bring for- 
ward, those to whom it relates will be 
 sapaaec ready to give an answer to any 

uestion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: After the 
statement just made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I hope the House 
will allow me to say one word with re- 
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with my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Hartington) and others, I think it right 
to take with regard to my Amendment. 
The Forms of the House will, of course, 
not permit me to repeat the objections 
to the Constitutional and political cha- 
racter of the Vote which induced me to 
bring forward that Amendment. Icannot, 
however, deny that the aspect of affairs 
in the East is changed by the informa- 
tion which has just been given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which in- 
formation I take on the authority of the 
Government. With regard to the Vote 
of Credit proposed by the Government, 
we are now, Sir, on the stage of your 
leaving the Chair. Of course, in Com- 
mittee of Supply, the Government will 
state their view as to how the Vote of 
money is to be applied, and ought to be 
applied, in the existing state of affairs. 
I hardly need say that I reserve to my- 
self the fullest freedom of action in Com- 
mittee; but I must state to the House 
that I no longer think it my duty to 
oppose any further obstacle to you, Sir, 
leaving the Chair. I beg, therefore, to 
withdraw the Amendment. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I wish to say a word as to the resump- 
tion of the debate under the new cir- 
cumstances which have been produced 
by the statement just made by my right 
hon. Friend. I apprehend, Sir, that 
according to the rules of our procedure 
it will not be in your power to put the 
Question whether the House will permit 
my right hon. Friend’s Amendment to be 
withdrawn until the conclusion of the 
debate which is now in progress upon 
that Amendment. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) is, 
I believe, in possession of the House. I 
have no right and no desire, I can 
assure him, to dictate what steps he 
ought to take, or to give a strong opinion 
on the course which he ought to pursue 
under these circumstances ; but perhaps 
the House will allow me to state my 
own opinion that after the statement 
which has just been made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it would be for 
the convenience of the House that the 
discussion on the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend—which he has given 
Notice it is his intention, with the leave 
of the House, to withdraw—should not 
be any further prolonged, and that my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands) and other 


hon. Members who desire still to ad- 





gard to the course which, in concert 
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dress the House on this Amendment 
should waive their right of doing so, and 
allow further discussion on the Vote 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
to take place after the Speaker has left 
the Chair. It appears to me, speaking 
with great deference, that that would, 
on the whole, be the most convenient 
course to pursue, and I hope it is one 
which may commend itself to the opinion 
and to the judgment of my hon. Friend 
and the House. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I certainly have no 
hesitation—[Jronical cheers|—in acting 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
noble Lord. I may venture, perhaps, to 
observe that while with us on this side 
of the House and our Leaders there has 
been a disposition, under circumstances 
which are no doubt of a novel character, 
and when we are in possession of intel- 
ligence, although there may be some 
question as to its authenticity and 
accuracy, yet when the noble Lord, in 
view of that intelligence, and with the 
object of giving the House a better 
opportunity of considering the position 
in which hon. Members are placed on 
this important question—when the noble 
Lord recommends that we should not 
proceed further, and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford is will- 
ing to withdraw his Amendment—under 
these circumstances, perhaps, I may be 
Congr to say with great diffidence to 

on. Gentlemen opposite that when this 


spirit has been manifested by the noble 
Lord and my right hon. Friend, I do not 
think a spirit of jeering and levity should 


be indulged in. The House should 
have an opportunity of carefully con- 
sidering the new position in which we 
are placed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any discussion 
upon the Order of the Dayin respect to the 
Eastern Question will now be premature. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I thought the Order 
of the Day had been called, but I bow to 
your decision. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—ajgno— 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

THE SOPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FIFTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 


Ur. W. £. Forster 
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Question [31st January], ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for 
Committee of Supply). 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, having been informed in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech that the conditions 
on which Her Majesty’s neutrality is founded 
had not been infringed by either belligerent 
engaged in the war in the East of Europe, and 
having since received no information sufticient 
tojustify a departure from the policy of neutrality 
and peace, sees no reason for adding to the 
burthens of the people by voting unnecessary 
Supplies,”"—(Mr. William Edward Forster,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman desires to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have no 
right, Sir, to make any further remark, 
but I beg to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that the Amendment be withdrawn? 
[** No, no!” 

Mr. R DS: I understand that 
the suggestion of the noble Lord is that 
the House should assent to the with- 
drawal of the Amendment on the Motion 
that you, Sir, should leave the Chair, and 
that there should be an opportunity of 
discussing the Vote in Committee, and 
that we should have information from 
the Government as to the mode in which 
this Vote is to be applied. Under these 
circumstances, I hope the Vote will not 
be pressed this evening. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
I do not know whether the Government 
intend tomakeuse of their great majority 
to force this Vote down our throats. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member asks, 
whether, in the event of the Amend- 
ment being withdrawn and the Speaker 
leaving the Chair, the Government 
would be prepared to assent to the ad- 
journment of the debate, and not to 
proceed with the Vote in Committee of 
Supply? Now, I see no reason why we 
should act upon that suggestion. The 
Government made this proposal on their 
own responsibility, and with a sincere 
feeling of the necessity for making this 
proposal,, They made it some consider- 
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able time ago, and the House, of course, 
had to consider how it would deal with 
that pro After time had been 
allowed for consideration, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster), on be- 
half of the Leaders of the Opposition 
—supported, I suppose, by a great ma- 
jority on that side—proposed a certain 
Amendment, which has been considered 
at considerable length; and I think we 
are now atriving at a time when, after 
so much inconvenience, and so much 
delay, we may hope to get the Vote, 
and see something practical done. It 
appears that the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentleman, in consequence 
of certain intelligence which has been 
received to-day, which is certainly of a 
serious character—more or less serious, 
but which is not at all different from 
that in anticipation of which we pro- 
posed this Vote—we originally proposed 
this Vote—they as ope to withdraw 
their Amendment. cannot see any 
other motive for the adoption of the 
course than that’ they wish to facilitate 
the progress of Public Business, and 
not to delay the passing of the Vote. 
Under these circumstances, I think we 
would be stultifying ourselves if we 
were to adjourn the debate. Of course, 
we are quite willing—and, indeed, very 
glad—to get into Committee, and have 
the Business we have in hand facilitated; 
but I do not think we would be acting 
with proper respect to ourselves—in- 
deed, I think we would be acting in a 
very undignified way—if we were now 
to propose any adjournment. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I think there 
is a great deal of force in the observa- 
tions which have just been made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. However 
much we may disagree with the conduct 
of the Government, we must admit'that 
that conduct has been perfectly frank 
and straightforward. They have said 
that it is expedient and desirable that 
the House should vote this money, and 
they maintained that attitude before the 
peace was signed, after the peace 
was signed, and before they aa 
the conditions of the armistice. Their 
position, therefore, is not affected by the 
news of the advance of the Russians 
that has reached us this afternoon; but 
if we turn to this side of the House the 
position is altogether different. I had 
not the slightest idea before I came 
down to the House that this Amend- 
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ment was to be withdrawn. I was pre- 
pared to have given it my cordial 
support. I was not, however, respon- 
sible for the wording of that Amend- 
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ment. Let us inquire under what 
circumstances it was brought forward. 
When it was brought forward by my 
right hon. Friend, it was approved of by 

the Leaders of the Liberal Party. 
Peace was not then signed; the armistice 
had not been concluded. In the course 
of this discussion, peace was signed and 
the armistice sonanaed. and yet the 
Liberal Leaders thought it right to per- 
severe in the discussion of their Amend- 
ment. Now, if this was desirable then 
—and I am not saying whether it was 
or was not, but that was the opinion of 
the Liberal Leaders—it seems extra- 
ordinary that, without the slightest 
notice, on intelligence not yet confirmed, 
and on Papers not yet in the hands of 
hon. Mikes, a considerable number 
of hon. Members should be deprived of 
an opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nion on this important question. I have 
not myself risen once in the course of 
this debate, and I would have been 
willing to let it conclude without speak- 
ing; but I know that many of my hon. 
Friends are anxious to take part in it, 
and there is not the slightest reason why 
they should be deprived of their oppor- 
tunity of doing so. The financial argu- 
ments against this Vote are not in the 
slightest degree touched by the doubt- 
ful intelligence of the advance of the 
Russians to Constantinople. Of course 
it is a very difficult position to find our- 
selves in, and I am not going to take a 
course which would be likely to increase 
it. IPfsome of us oppose the withdrawal 
of the Amendment, it is not unlikely 
that we may be misunderstood ; but of 
this I feel certain—that it will suit our 
purpose just as well to meet it with a 
direct negative. Therefore, I do appeal 
to the fairness of the Government. If 
intelligence has reached this country, 
and if it appears that the Emperor of 
Russia has disregarded the conditions of 
the armistice, of course then the con- 
dition of affairs will be altered; but 
until we do know it, I put it to the fair- 
ness of the Government that they ought 
not to press nor to vote this money at 
once. If the Amendment is withdrawn, 
we will reserve the right of voting 
against this proposal in Committee. I 
have only one other remark to make 
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with regard to the proposal to withdraw 
this Amendment. From the way in 
which that proposal has been received 
in a certain quarter on the other side of 
the House, it seems to me that it is only 
too probable that the proposal to with- 
draw will not be consented to, and that 
there is a determination in certain quar- 
ters that it should be negatived. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Perhaps it may be 
for the convenience of the House that I 
should point out that in the event of the 
House permitting the Amendment to be 
withdrawn, the Question to be put then 
would be ‘that I do now leave the 
Chair,” and any discussion may take 
place, or even any Amendment be put 
upon that Question. At present the 
preliminary Question before the House 
is whether the Amendment shall be 
allowed to be withdrawn. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS: Sir, I 
wish to say that I believe there can be 
no Member of this House who is more 
strongly opposed to the policy of the 
Government in relation to the Eastern 
Question than I am, and I think it is fair 
that I should say this. I had intended 
—and perhaps fortunately for the House 
I was disappointed—to inflict a speech 
on the House upon this subject. But I 
own it does seem to me that in the pre- 
sence of the stupendous events that are 
taking place in the East—of which 
the least we can say is that they are 
mysterious and uncertain—it is to me a 
melancholy thing that we should be here 
discussing—apparently a divided people 
—a miserable question of £6,000,000. 
When events of this magnitude are 
going on in every part of the world, the 
relevancy of which to the question is 
changing every six hours, I venture to 
point out this, that any reasonable or 
honourable way out of the dilemma in 
which we are placed ought to be ac- 
cepted by the whole House at once, not 
in the interests of Party, for there are 
many of us here who do really feel some- 
thing more on this question. I think 
in the interests, not of the House or of a 
Party, but in the interests of the country, 
and in the presence of foreign nations, 
that we should advoid these discussions; 
and I shall be delighted to hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer resist the 
Motion of postponing this Vote. I think 
our duty is clear—to proceed with the 
Vote in Committee and bring the affair 
to a speedy and definite conclusion. 


Ur. Faweett 


{COMMONS} 
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Mrz. HOPWOOD said, he was not dis- 
Sept to agree with his hon. and learned 

iend who had just spoken, but feared 
they were about to do with precipitancy 
that which they might be ashamed of the 
next day. They were told, and they had 
heard certain Papers read to them that 
evening, that the Russians were advanc- 
ing. They had heard that the other 
night. They had heard it several times 
before, and always from the same source 
—from the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. That Ambassador had done 
his best by every despatch to give rise 
to the notion that the Russians were ad- 
vancing; and, therefore, when he found 
that the latest edition of their intelli- 
gence rested solely upon a despatch from 
that gentleman, he made bold to say— 
it was not disrespectful to him (Mr. 
Layard), and it was respectful to the 
House—that he and other Members 
should express their opinions on the 
matter under debate, because he did 
not believe the accuracy of the in- 
formation conveyed. He, for one, 
would assist in obstructing the matter if 
the opportunity were refused which they 
asked for—the delay of any further dis- 
cussion until the next day. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’} 
If the House would not listen tc him he 
would wait till they did. There was no 
desire on his part from any personal 
motives to keep this discussion up. The 
Porte was said to have no intelligence 
on this subject. The Porte had passed 
that off on them two or three times 
during the past fortnight or three weeks, 
and they now found that the delay in 
signing the armistice, of which so much 
was made at the time against Russia 
solely was caused by matters of fact 
perfectly within the knowledge of the 
Porte and its Plenipotentiaries. In 
this case, the further intelligence only 
rested upon information from the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and the 
intelligence supposed to be possessed by 
the Porte. He asked them that they 
should not be precipitate in this matter, 
and that they should have the proposal 
made on that (the Liberal) side of the 
House adopted, that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn, and that they 
should have a postponement of the 
discussion until the next day. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] If not, he thought there were 
plenty of Gentlemen there who were 
free to take their own course upon it, 
and to procure that indulgence which 
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the House did not seem inclined to give 
them. 

Mr. E. J. REED: I am one of those 
who have felt that it was a very unfortu- 
nate eg. boi our own Party and for the 
country that a discussion of this Eastern 
Question should have been hung upon a 
direct obstruction to the money credit 
asked for by the Government. I merely 

.Tise for the purpose of saying that I do 
hope that we may now get rid of this 
money question, and grant the money 
at once, in order that as soon as possible 
we may leave ourselves free to consider 
the only question which it is worth the 
while of the House to discuss at the pre- 
sent moment—namely, the future pro- 
ceedings of the country with regard to 
the Eastern Question. 

Mr. J. COWEN: My hon. and 
learned Friend behind me (Mr. Watkin 
Williams) has just said what I intended 
to say. In his opening remarks he said 
there was no one in the House more op- 
posed to the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the Eastern Question than 
himself. Iam not in accord with him 
there. I think the foreign policy of the 
Government on this question, take it as 
a whole, view it without the considera- 
tion of details, has been prudent and ju- 
dicious. If this Amendment had been 
put to the vote I, at least, as a Liberal 
Member, would not have voted for it. 
But the circumstances are entirely 
altered—the position is entirely changed 
—and I think we shall best consult our 
own dignity and the interests of the na- 
tion by at least foregoing any further 
discussion of it. In discussing domestic 
politics, there is no need for reticence. 
The fuller and franker the expression 
of opinion, the better. But when na- 
tional interests are involved, and when, 
perhaps, even national existence is at 
stake, patriotism and good sense should 
lead us to present a united face to the 
world. We are not here now as Tories, 
or Liberals, or Radicals. We are here 
as Englishmen; and without under- 
taking to say that the Government have 
been correct in all their predictions, ‘at 
least we have this evidence before us— 
that their suspicions so far have been 
warranted by events. I would suggest 
to my hon. Friends the necessity of 
allowing, not only this Amendment to 
be withdrawn, but also the Vote to be 
taken at once, and to be passed unani- 
mously, and that will be the best answer 
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to the advance of the Russians upon 
Constantinople. 

Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON : 
The question which, I believe, we are 
really discussing is whether the House 
shall permit the Amendment to be with- 
drawn. I believe, although that is the 
question which everyone has in his 
mind, that we are technically still upon 
the Amendment of my right hon. Friend. 
In order that this question may be dis- 
cussed, I will move the adjournment of 
the debate; and I will take the oppor- 
tunity of saying that I was no party to 
the opposition to the Government taking 
the Vote this evening. It has been 
pointed out that, even after the Amend- 
ment has been withdrawn or otherwise 
disposed of, it will be quite competent 
for any hon. Member to discuss this 

uestion upon the Speaker leaving the 

hair. I do not advise that that course 
should be taken; but I think, after what 
has been said by my right hon. Friend, 
probably it would be more convenient if 
we were to go into Committee, when I 
have no doubt the Government will not 
flinch from a full discussion of the point 
raised. It seems to me that it will be 
for the convenience of the House that 
the preliminary point should be first 
disposed of as to whether the Amend- 
ment of my right hon. Friend should be 
withdrawn. I believe the Government 
have not yet expressed their opinion 
upon that point, but I hope they will do 
do so. Although I cannot answer for all 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, yet I have a strong opinion that, 
in the circumstances and after what has 
occurred, a division upon the Amend- 
ment cannot possibly be any indication 
of the real state of opinion in the House 
or in the country upon the question at 
issue, and that it would be for the con- 
venience of both Parties that that divi- 
sion should not be taken. As far as my 
right hon. Friend’s feelings and my own 
are concerned, I must admit that it 
seems to me a matter of very small im- 
portance whether the Amendment be 
withdrawn or negatived. Our course, in 
the event of the House not permitting it 
to be withdrawn, will be a clear one to 
myself and to the greater part of us. If 
the House tries to force us to vote on 
the question which we wish to with- 
draw, we shall, instead of withdrawing 
the Amendment, withdraw ourselves. I 
think it will be for the convenience of 
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the House and of the Government, how- 
ever, not to take a division on this 
point; and, by way of enabling them 
to state what course they will adopt, I 
beg, Sir, to move that this debate be 
now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: My 
right hon. Friend, as I understood him, 
and as I am authorized to state for him, 
did accept the withdrawal of that propo- 
sition. He accepted it as an uncondi- 
tional withdrawal. The objection he 
took was to some conditions proposed to 
be imposed upon it. An unconditional 
withdrawal we still accept. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I should like, 
Sir, to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer what he means by unconditional 
withdrawal. If he means such a with- 
drawal as enables you, Sir, immediately 
to leave the Chair, then I should oppose 
it. If, on the other hand, it is merely a 
withdrawal of the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford, leaving us free to discuss the 
main Question as to your leaving the 
Chair, I would hope all Members would 
agree to it. I certainly would. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I certainly 
think that in the telegram which the 
right hon. Gentleman has read and in 
the statements which are made out-of- 
doors—and I do not know whether there 
is more than one source of information— 
there is very little which is more certain 
than the rumours we had before, and 
also very little which does not require 
confirmation. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not, I think, give any opinion him- 
self as to what was the opinion or the 
view of the Porte with regard to the 
alleged advance of the Russians; but I 
think the telegram said that the Porte 
was very much alarmed. Well, Sir, our 
Ambassador at Constantinople has been 
alarmed several times, and the Porte 
has had a good deal of occasion for 
alarm. But what I should like to have 
known, if it had been possible for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell me, 
was whether there was really any posi- 
tive information which made them 
believe that whatever has occurred has 
not occurred by connivance with the 
Porte. That is the opinion which I 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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should form from the circumstances. 
An armistice has been signed, the pre- 
liminaries of peace have been agreed 
upon, and there is, it is alleged, some 

vance of some portion of the Russian 
troops in the direction of Constantinople. 
And this leads me to the conclusion that 
it is a matter of arrangement between 
the two Powers; that it is not, on the 
part of Russia, an act of war; and that 
it, therefore, in no degree changes the 
position as regards either the interests 
or the objects of this country. [ Mur- 
murs. | Well, we shall see more, very 
likely, in a day or two, and I may be 
wrong. I am only telling the House 
what appears to me to be a reasonable 
conclusion from the partial statement 
which has been made to us. I suppose 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
told us with regard to this all he knows, 
and I am not assuming that he has kept 
anything back. But, judging from what 
we have heard and from what we haveread 
in the papers this morning, I think it is 
not at all unlikely it may turn out that, 
as it were behind the back of England 
and of the other Powers, Turkey has 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
better to be off with her old friends and 
wash her hands entirely of what is called 
European protection and the favouritism 
of England, and to make herself a friend 
in the future of the Russian Govern- 
ment. If this be so, of course it is a 
very great change; but it is not a change 
which would enable this country, or 
justify any Party in this country, to pro- 
ceed to hostilities either with Russia or 
Turkey. Therefore, I am of opinion 
that the condition of things in regard to 
the Vote which we have been discussing 
during the last week is in no degree 
materially changed. But there is one 
thing which has changed, and it is in 
order to refer to that that I have ven- 
tured to trouble the House for a few 
minutes. There is no doubt whatever 
that there is a difference in the style of 
discussion and in the state of feeling 
in this House. If there were a Parlia- 
ment in St. Petersburg, and a House of 
Commons there, and if speeches were 
made with regard to England such as 
have been made in this House with 
regard to Russia, then I venture to 
think it would not be in the power 
of Gentlemen opposite, even if they 
were so disposed, or of Gentlemen 
on these benches, to prevent the occur- 
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rence of that re calamity, of hos- 
tilities between this country and Russia. 
It is because of this state of feeling— 
which is not confined to this House, but 
which exists among some ‘portions of 
people in some parts of the country— 
that I think that probably the true in- 
terests of the country, and also the true 
dignity of Parliament, would be pro- 
moted by a cessation of a discussion of 
this nature, at a time when facts of 
great importance are just trembling, as 
it were, in the balance, and when we 
are unable to know what is the exact 
position of the matter which is under 
discussion. Therefore, on that ground 
—and on that ground only—I have been 
brought to the conclusion that it would 
be a judicious thing if the Amendment 
were withdrawn, and if the discussion 
at this point came to an end. I trust, 
however, that none of those who have 
supported the Amendment—and I hope 
there are many Gentlemen on the other 
side to whom I may address the same 
remark—will believe—indeed, I hope 
that none of us will believe—that there 
is at this present time any condition of 
things which, more than the conditions 
which has existed for a considerable 
time past, makes it necessary or impera- 
tive that the Government of this country 
should again venture into a great war 
for purposes which few appear to under- 
stand, or for objects which all of us 
know—if we know anything of the geo- 
graphy of that part of the world—to be 
absolutely unattainable; a war which 
can only repeat the disasters—I will not 
say the ignominy, but the disasters—and 
the failures, and the disappointments of 
that great war which we had 24 years 
ago. I have ventured to address these 
remarks to the House from a standpoint 
which I admit many Gentlemen here 
cannot exactly, necessarily, perhaps, re- 
cognize; but I have only done that 
which I have done before. I have been 
consistent, I hope, during the whole of 
these transactions, and I am anxious 
now, as I have ever been, that we should 
be wise and just in our foreign policy 
as in our home affairs. I believe now, 
by patience and moderation and courtesy, 
and a thorough examination of all the 
points of this great question, we may 
find before long that, in spite of the 
clouds on the horizon, the i 

become clearer, and that this country, at 
least, will neither have to spend its trea- 
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sure nor to waste its blood in a cause 
which our past experience has proved to 
be one in which we had no interest, and 
certainly one from which we gained no 
advantage. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXOHE- 
QUER: I am only addressing the House, 
technically by its indulgence; but the 
matter which I have to mention is of 
so much importance that I am quite sure 
the House will listen to me. I wish, 
in the first place, to point out to the 
House that the proceedings of this even- 
ing originated entirely in a Question 
which was addressed to me by the noble 
Lord, and which I answered to the best 
of my ability. I stated to the noble 
Lord what was the substance of the de- 
spatches which we had received last 
night ; and I concluded by informing the 
House that in consequence of those com- 
munications the Government had thought 
it right to-day to address a communica- 
tion to the Russian Ambassador, and to 
ask for explanations of certain circum- 
stances which had been noticed. [Mr. 
Joun Bricut: Lord Augustus Loftus. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman is quite right. 
A communication was addressed to Lord 
Augustus Loftus to ask for an explana- 
tion. But, however, that is not the 
matter in issue. The communication 
which I have now to make to the House, 
and which I have just received from my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby), comes 
from the Ambassador of Russia in this 
country. It is as follows :— 


‘¢ The Ambassador of Russia, having addressed 
his Government in order to ask whether it was 
true that the Russian Army was advancing to- 
wards Constantinople, and had taken a fortified 
position forming part of the line of defence of 
Constantinople, had received from Prince Gort- 
chakoff the following reply, dated St. Petersburg, 
Feb. 7.—‘The order has been given to our 
military commanders to stop hostilities along 
the whole line in Europe and in Asia. There is 
not a word of truth in the rumours which have 
reached you.’ ”” 


I must express to the House my regret 
that the circumstances should have been 
of so dramatic a character as they have 
been. It was not, of course, our fault. 
We gave the information exactly as we 
received it. Ithas been throughout this 
difficult business our anxiety to deal 
most frankly with the House. I cam 
only say, in conclusion, what I said just 
now, and what the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) entirely confirms 
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—that, so far as the conduct of the 
Government is concerned, our view of 
the necessity of the Vote proposed, whe- 
ther the Amendment is withdrawn or 
not, whether the rumours be true or 
whether they be not true, remains pre- 
cisely the same, and we propose to pro- 
ceed with it in exactly the same manner. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
wish to ask one Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Of course there is no 
man in this House or out of this House 
who would reflect for one instant on the 
course the Government have taken upon 
the information they have given us on 
the question. But in the interest of the 
peace of England, and of the peace of 
the world, I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government will take in order to procure 
trustworthy and reliable information 
with regard to the advance on Con- 
stantinople ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, who rose amid cries 
of ‘‘Order!’’ said: I believe I am per- 
fectly in Order. I have a Question to 
ask, and I will be very precise. Owing 
to the information which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has communicated to 
the House, I understand now that 
things are in precisely the same position 
as on Tuesday; and I beg to ask my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford, now that things are in precisely 
the same position—a rumour having 
reached this country which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said to be 
untrue—whether he still intends to with- 
draw his Amendment ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Certainly we 
are in rather a curious position. I en- 
tirely support the appeal of my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir William Harcourt) 
in the hope that we shall not again be 
put in such a difficulty. Perhaps my 
old Friend, Mr. Layard, when he hears 
what has happened, will be induced to 
take, if possible, even more care than 
he has taken up to the present time with 
regard to the information he sends. 
However, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) has asked 
me a very pertinent Question. I have 
not had time to consult other Gen- 
tlemen. I confess it seems to me the 
best course that could be now taken 

_ would be to let the debate proceed—if it 
is to proceed—upon the actual proposal 
of the Government and not upon my 
Amendment. I do not think, after what 
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has happened, that any Gentleman ought 
to suppose that the circumstances are in 
that position in which his opinion, with 
regard to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, should not be stated, if he thinks 
it desirable to do so. It appears that 
the information that is given, and upon 
which we thought there was a change of 
circumstances, may not be well founded ; 
but I would also submit that the circum- 
stances have very considerably changed 
since my Amendment was proposed, for 
the form of my Amendment would have 
been different if the circumstances had 
been then as they are now. That is a rea- 
son why the discussion should not proceed 
upon my Amendment, although it is also 
a ground which applies to the proposal 
of the Government, the proposal of the 
Government being a Vote that is asked 
on account of the ‘‘ present crisis in the 
war between Russia and Turkey ;” and 
we are still, I trust, under the belief 
that the war has practically ceased. 
However, I have nothing to do with the 
consistency of facts in the proposal of 
the Government, though I think that 
under present conditions the discussion 
would be better conducted on this proposal 
than upon the Amendment. Before I sit 
down I think I may state, and I think 
hon. Members on both sides of the House, 
and even the Government itself, must 
admit that there is much more ground 
for adjournment now than there was a 
week ago. Iam quite aware that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer states that 
the reasons which induced the Govern- 
ment to make this proposal still exist ; 
but the Government cannot get rid of 
this fact—that the House is not in a con- 
dition to form a judgment; because we 
have had a most extraordinary and novel 
statement made by Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, which has 
been contradicted by information from 
St. Petersburg. I really think it would 
be advisable, in the general interest of 
the country, and in the general interest 
of the Members of the House being able 
to arrive at a thoroughly fair decision 
on the question, that the Government 
should allow another opportunity for 
debate. 

Mr. J. HOLMS thought the House 
was placed in an unfortunate position 
by not knowing the real terms of peace 
settled between Turkey and Russia ; 
and it seemed to him at the present 
juncture that it would be very advan- 
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tageous to wait until they had the terms 
of peace and the terms of the armistice 
before continuing the discussion. In 
the present state of the public mind it 
was, indeed, essential that an adjourn- 
ment should take place for at least two 
days. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I was one of 
those who had learnt, before the House 
met, the intention of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford, under 
the great alteration of circumstances 
which we were given reason to suppose 
had occurred, to ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment; and I entirely con- 
curred with him in thinking that that 
course would be a proper course, pro- 
vided the conditions were fulfilled, under 
which, I think, he had arrived at that 
decision — namely, that we found we 
had to deal, not only with vague and 
idle rumours, but with something in 
the nature of a definite statement from 
official authority, which commanded the 
belief of Her Majesty’s Government. 
When I heard the answer of my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the Question of my noble Friend 
the Member for the Radnor Boroughs, 
obviously those conditions were fulfilled. 
The statement was one perfectly definite. 
It was given with the sanction and the 
authority of the Government; and I 
certainly was an entirely concurring 
party to the proceedings of my right hon. 
Friend. Nor do I say that my right 
hon. Friend is wrong in proposing to 
withdraw his Amendment even after 
what has occurred. When such an an- 
nouncement has been made, and so 
generally acquiesced in by the House— 
although it is of extreme inconvenience 
that such an announcement should have 
been made under erroneous information, 
yet nobody—at all events nobody here— 
is to blame; and therefore I do not 
wonder, nor do I in the least complain, 
of my right hon. Friend for adhering to 
his decision, nor do I think we have the 
smallest right to complain of the Govern- 
ment or of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. TheChancellor of the Exchequer 
has treated us with perfect frankness and 
ingenuousness. He has supplied us from 
moment to moment with the very latest 
intelligence in his possession. I must, 
however, here go a step out of my way, 
while we are discussing the adjournment 
of the House, and say that that is a re- 
markable letter which has been read by 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
ceeding from Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople. It fills me with an 
astonishment and a dismay that I cannot 
adequately describe. I have seen plenty 
of rumours gathered by the Ambassador, 
and transmitted home, which were worth- 
less; but this is not transmitted as a 
rumour. There is not in this letter—as 
far as I have been able to discern—one 
single word that indicates uncertainty. 
It may be, therefore, and I am bound to 
think, that the Ambassador’s information 
is right. If he is not right, he is tre- 
mendously wrong; but if he isright, then 
the position and the attitude under which 
the House proceeds in this great question 
is immensely changed by the communica- 
tion, not only for the Government, but 
for avery large portion of the House. 
T really think, under those circumstances, 
it is not an unfair request that we should 
adjourn this debate for 24 hours—[‘‘ No, 
no !’’|—in order that we may know how 
this matter stands. I can hardly con- 
ceive the opposition of any fair-minded 
man to that request. We have a title, 
which I may put very high, to know 
whether this statement—or whether the 
contradiction of this statement—is cor- 
rect. If this statement is an untrue 
statement, it raises the gravest question, 
as has been indicated already by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt), as to 
the sources from which, and the channels 
through which, information is communi- 
cated for our guidance from Oonstan- 
tinople. If, on the other hand, it is true 
and veritable information, then we are 
equally astonished and equally dismayed 
with respect to the telegram that has 
just been read; and surely, in that 
position, it would be a strong—I might 
even say, a rather violent, exercise of the 
power of a majority, to drive us to pro- 
ceed with the discussion of the proposal 
of the Government. It will be for the 
Government to say how far the emer- 
gency of affairs is such that a postpone- 
ment of the Vote cannot be allowed. I 
never understood it to be stated that 
the matter was one of very great emer- 
gency from day to day. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he understands the letter 
which he read just now to imply that 
the Russians were not advancing at all, 
or only that they were not advancing in 
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a manner hostile to the Turks, and in a 
manner objected to by them? The two 
things are very different; for, as the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright) has pointed out, it is pos- 
sible that the Russians are advancin 
under a clause of the armistice; and 
could not gather from the letter read by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther a complete denial was given to the 
report that the Russians were advancing 
at all, or only that a denial was given to 
the report that they were advancing 
contrary to the will of Turkey, and in 
a manner hostile to her. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the as- 
sertion which came from Constantinople 
was of a positive and definite character, 
and the communication which came from 
St. Petersburg was of an equally posi- 
tive and definite character. He wished 
to ask whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was aware that it was pos- 
sible for Prince Gortchakoff, when that 
denial was given to Lord Derby, to have 
been perfectly apprised of the move- 
ments of the Russian Army ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: In answer to the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) I 
may read once more that particular 
message from the Ambassador of Russia. 
The House will observe that this is not 
an answer to the inquiry made by my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Derby), but it 
is an answer made to some question that 
we have not got before us which has 
been addressed by the Russian Ambas- 
sador here to Prince Gortchakoff. The 
message is this— 

“The Ambassador of Russia, having addressed 
his Government in order to ask whether it was 
true that the Russian Army was advancing to- 
wards Constantinople, and had taken a fortified 
position forming part of the line of defence of 
Constantinople, has received from Prince Gort- 
chakoff the following reply, dated St. Peters- 
burgh, Feb. 7:—‘ The order has been given to 
our military commanders to stop hostilities 
along the whole line in Europe and in Asia. 
There is not a word of truth in the rumours 
which have reached you.’”’ 


I can only, of course, understand those 
rumours tomean those which werealluded 
to in the question of the Russian Am- 
bassador—namely, whether it was true 
that the Russian Army was advancing 
towards Constantinople and had taken a 
fortified position. I am really unable to 
answer my right hon. Friend’s (Mr. 
Hubbard’s) Question. We have reason, 
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however, to believe that there is some- 
thing wrong with the telegraphic wires, 
because the last two telegrams from Mr. 
Layard have come to us by way of India, 
and not by the direct route. There ap- 
pears to be some interference with the 
wires. There are several telegrams from 
Mr. Layard which ought to have reached 
us, but which we have never received. 
We know by the numbering of those 
telegrams which have come to us that 
others have been sent from Constanti- 
nople which have not arrived; and 
therefore there is some confusion on the 
telegraph lines. As to the Question of 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich, 
I cannot admit that we are to treat this 
as a matter in which time does not sig- 
nify. We are very anxious to get this 
Vote. Without reference to these ru- 
mours, every day renders us more 
anxious that the funds for which we are 
asking should be placed in our hands. 
I do not press the House to grant us the 
Vote without debate. Of course it would 
be unreasonable when such a demand is 
made, that there should not be any 
amount of discussion which the House 
thinks necessary ; but we cannot consent 
of our free motion to the adjournment 
of the debate which has been already so 
prolonged. It is, I believe, a fortnight 
since I originally gave Notice of this 
Vote ; every opportunity has been given 
for its consideration, and I hope that the 
House, in whatever form it thirks best, 
will proceed with the discussion and 
grant us this money as soon as possible. 

Mr. DODSON: I venture to make a 
suggestion to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
I hope may induce him to meet the pro- 
posals which have been made from this 
side of the House half way, and consent 
to the adjournment of the debate. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. He did so under circumstances 
of misapprehension as to the state of 
the facts. That state of facts is not 
even now quite clear. Had my right 
hon. Friend not offered to withdraw his 
Amendment, it was an understood thing 
on both sides of the House that the de- 
bate on it should have gone on to-night 
and to-morrow night, and that the Go- 
vernment could not have brought the 
direct proposal of their Vote to an issue 
before ioaday. Why, if the proposal 
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right hon. Friend be assented to, do not 
the Government consent to adjourn the 
discussion of the Vote until to-morrow ? 
The Government would be clearly ad- 
vanced in the consideration of the Vote ; 
and I further think it should be post- 
poned, so that the question which the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) has ad- 
dressed to our Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg should be answered, and which 
might probably materially contribute to 
clearness of appreciation of the position 
now under discussion. 

Mr. C. BEOKETT-DENISON said, 
he thought the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
would be fair and reasonable if—and 
only if—the Opposition were prepared 
to drive things to extremity and to 
refuse the Vote of Credit should the 
answer be unfavourable. A disposi- 
tion had been shown to blame Mr. 
Layard, who had endeavoured to do his 
duty to the best of his ability. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ought to suspend 
their judgment in regard to Mr. Layard. 
It would be unfair—especially when 
communications were interrupted—to 
condemn him without receiving his ex- 
planation. Let them wait and see whose 


information was accurate. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear! a He meant that they should 
wait before they condemned Mr. 


Layard ; because it was quite possible 
that the Russian military commanders, 
irrespective of higher orders, might have 
pushed on their troops, that the facts 
which Mr. Layard narrated so positively 
might have taken place, and that Prince 
Gortchakoff might have been in igno- 
rance of them. He did not say that 
that was the case ; but it was quite pos- 
sible. In all seriousness he asked the 
Opposition whether they were prepared 
to push things to extremities and to re- 
fuse this Vote. If the Opposition were 
prepared to do so, there must be but 
one alternative— let Ministers place 
their resignations at the foot of the 
Throne. Were the Opposition pre- 
pared to face that alternative? If they 
were, let them go on; but if they were 
not, he contended that hon. Members 
opposite were bound by every Oonstitu- 
tional consideration to stay their oppo- 
sition and to give this Vote of Oredit to 
the Government their unanimous sup- 


port. 
Sm GEORGE BOWYER did not see 
that there was any ground for post- 
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poning the debate. He hoped the 
House would proceed with the discussion 
on the proposed Vote of Credit. 

Mr. SANDFORD asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
was aware that any telegraphic commu- 
nication existed between St. Petersburg 
and the Russian Army south of the Bal- 
kans; and, whether the Russian Go- 
vernment had any means of knowing 
the movements of the Russian Army ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not know. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, the telegram 
which had been communicated to the 
House, and which had come through 
the Russian Ambassador, was merely a 
repetition of the statement originally 
made by Prince Gortchakoff and already 
on the Table of the House—that orders 
to suspend hostilities had been sent to 
the Russian Generals in Europe and 
Asia, not by telegraph, but by courier. 
We had received, on the one hand, a 
communication from the English Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, by way of 
Bombay, dated the 5th; and we had, 
on the other hand, the re-assertion from 
St. Petersburg that certain orders had 
been sent to the Russian Generals, not 
by telegraph, but by messenger, which 
could not be received until two or three 
days had elapsed. The Russian Gene- 
rals might not yet have received the 
orders in question ; and, therefore, the 
statement of Prince Gortchakoff, so far 
as his knowledge went, might be cor- 
rect; while the information received 
from our Ambassador at Constantinople 
might also be true. 

Mr. COURTNEY would suggest that, 
as there appeared to be considerable un- 
certainty as to whether the statement 
made by our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople or that made from St. Petersburg 
was the more accurate of the two, they 
should now adjourn the debate for 24 
hours, on the distinct understanding 
that it should terminate to-morrow. 

Mr. PEASE concurred in the sugges- 
tion made by the hon. Gentleman who 
hed just spoken. If the news that had 
reached us from our Ambassador at 
Constantinople were true, the House 
would have before long to take some 
grave action. If the House believed 
that Russia had forfeited its pledges in 
respect of the occupation of Constanti- 
nople, the Vote which it would give 
would be a very different one from 
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what would otherwise be the case. The 
information which had reached us was 
not at all satisfactory. We had no rea- 
son to believe that our Ambassador at 
Constantinople had deceived us by the 
information he had sent; but, on the 
other hand, we had the most solemn 
assurance that the Russian Government 
could give, that his telegram was with- 
out foundation. In these circumstances, 
he hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consent to adjourn the de- 
bate. If Her Majesty’s Government 
would consent to this course being 
adopted, he, for one, should be pre- 
pared to say that if it should turn out 
that the information was correct, and 
that Russia had forfeited her pledges, 
we should show a united front in this 
country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he heartily re- 
echoed the language which had been 
addressed to them by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen), which exhi- 
bited a natural eloquence inspired by a 
deep patriotic feeling. The occasion 
was a serious one. Both sides of the 


House must perceive that the position 
of affairs was deeply critical. He there- 
fore trusted that both sides of the House 
would give Her Majesty’s Government 


their united support in their difficult 
position. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
If I may be allowed, by the courtesy of 
the House, to address one or two more 
observations to it, I will venture to say 
that, in my opinion, the appeal which 
has been addressed to the Government, 
that the debate should be adjourned, is 
by no means an unreasonable one. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his Colleagues are 
perfectly justified in saying that the in- 
formation which was received last night, 
and which was believed all this morn- 
ing, and which was only summarily con- 
tradicted within the last half hour, has 
not made any serious difference in the 
view with which they laid this Vote 
upon the Table. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, refused to take into 
account the effect which that informa- 
tion may have upon the feelings and the 
opinions entertained on this side of the 
House. It is a fact, however, that the 
truth or the falsehood of that information 
will most materially affect the view of 
the Government proposal taken on this 
side of the House. The right hon. 
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Gentleman, therefore, will perceive, 
upon consideration, that it is hardly fair 
for him to press hon. Members on this 
side of the House to arrive at a decision 
with regard to that proposal in the 
og uncertain state of ourinformation. 

y Her Majesty’s Government accepting 
the reasonable suggestion which has 
been made, no time need necessarily be 
lost. At the same time, I am most un- 
willing—if the Government refuses to 
entertain the plea for delay which is 
made on this side of the House—that a 
Vote should be given which may lead 
to grave misconceptions in various 
quarters, andI should also be extremely 
unwilling to be a party to a vote for 
purely obstructive purposes, and for the 

urpose merely of delay. Should Her 

ajesty’s Government, therefore, persist 
in refusing what I must still regard as a 
reasonable request, I shall not be pre- 
pared to 4 the Motion for the ad- 
journment. In that case I think the only 
course open to hon. Members on this side 
of the House is to continue the debate, al- 
though in doing so they will necessarily be 
placed in a position of considerable diffi- 
culty, in consequence of the uncertainty 
of the information which has reached 
us. I, therefore, suggest that, in the 
event of Her Majesty’s Government not 
yielding to the appeal which has been 
made to them, we should coniinue the 
debate as though the proposal for the 
withdrawal of the Amendment had not 
been made. The suggestion I have 
made possibly may not meet with the 
approval of my hon. Friends; but it is 
the one which appears to me to be the 
best we can adopt under the circum- 
stances. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I trust that the House will per- 
mit me to make a few remarks in an- 
swer to the noble Lord. We on this 
side quite understand the position of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford. He 
desires to withdraw his Amendment, 
and, independently of all other conside- 
rations which influenced him, there was 
the fact that since the terms of that 
Amendment were framed circumstances 
have altered, even in his own view, so 
as to render that Amendment inappli- 
cable. That Amendment he desires to 
withdraw, and no doubt the House will 
consent to such a step; but then where 
do we stand? On resuming the debate 
we should continue to discuss the origi- 
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nal Motion that you, Sir, should leave 
the Chair, and upon that direct question 
or upon any other Amendment which 
hon. Members might think fit to pro- 

se, there would still be room for de- 
bate should hon. Members wish to con- 
tinue the discussion. I should wish to 
point out to the House that the step 
which we are now asking you to take is 
not the final stage in these proceedings ; 
and that even if we were to get the Vote 
to-night—whichI do not know we should 
in the event of there being a full debate 
on the question—-still there would be 
ample opportunity for further discussion 
‘upon the Report, or at other stages of 
the proceedings. Our position is this. 
We have from the first considered this 
a proper Vote to propose, and nothing 
which has occurred since has changed 
our view or our position with regard to 
it. It is perfectly true, as the noble 
Lord has pointed out, that what was 
supposed to be accurate information has 
had a certain influence upon hon. Mem- 
bers opposite and upon others, and they 
say—‘‘ Let us have a little more time, 
in order that we may see whether this 
particular statement is well founded or 
not.” But what I would point out to 
hon. Members is this—that, in the pre- 
sent crisis which has arisen in the East, 
we must expect events to happen and 
rumours of all sorts to get afloat, the 
reports of which will come in from day 
to day; and, therefore, hardly a day 
can pass without bringing to us intelli- 
gence which may give occasion to hon. 
Members to say—‘‘ Let us pause and 
take time to inquire into this state of 
affairs before we proceed further.” It 
is, therefore, unreasonable to ask us to 
postpone this discussion in order that 
information may be obtained on an in- 
teresting question, which, however, is to 
my mind quite unconnected with the 
view which Her Majesty’s Government 
take of the necessity of this Vote. I 
must further say that the particular form 
in which these suggestions for the ad- 
journment of the debate has been made 
is open to objection, on the ground that 
it almost assumes that of raising the 
question whether our Ambassador at 
Constantinople or Prince Gortchakoff is 
speaking that which is true. Now, I 
do not think that is a question which 
ought to be raised here, and certainly 
no vote of this House ought to turn 
upon it. The Vote which this House 
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has been asked to agree to is not in- 
tended to be offensive to any Power 
whatever—certainly not to Russia—and it 
has only been asked for in order that 
this country may have its resources per- 
fectly at its command, with the view of 
strengthening it in critical circumstances, 
and at atime when it may have occasion 
to use that strength. If we are to make 
the vote turn upon the veracity of one 
side or the other—{ ‘‘ No, no!’ ]—but it 
is so; at all events, it may appear to be 
so, and it will be unfortunate if we ad- 
journ this debate expressly for the pur- 
pose of investigating anything of that 
sort. Iam fully convinced that when 
Mr. Layard’s communication comes to 
be explained, it will appear that he has 
perfect justification for whatever he has 
stated. No one, even if he has not our 
means of knowledge, can fail to perceive 
the enormous difficulty of Mr. Layard’s 
position. And at the present moment, 
when we actually know nothing of what 
is going on at Constantinople, it would 
be most unfair to condemn him. On 
the whole, the course which I think we 
ought to pursue is to proceed with the 
debate. The reason I have not pressed 
the House to arrive at a speedy decision 
with regard to the Government proposal 
is in order that we might hear the opi- 
nions of hon. Members on the sub- 
ject, and if we adjourn this debate 
we shall not have the opinions of 
those hon. Members. If we were 
to agree to the adjournment of the 
debate, we should pomere: be told on 
resuming it that, after all, we must give 
those hon. Gentlemen an opportunity of 
expressing their views upon the ques- 
tion; and, therefore, to consent to the 
adjournment would bemerely to consent 
to so much time being wasted. At the 
same time, I hope the House will not 
unnecessarily delay arriving at a deci- 
sion on the question before them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
put the question of the adjournment 
quite upon the right footing. The ques- 
tion at issue; and which it was sought 
to have determined before proceeding 
with the debate, was not as to the truth- 
fulness of our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinopleoras to that of Prince Gortchakoff; 
but what were the facts? The point upon 
which hon. Members on that side of the 
House wished to be satisfied was, whe- 
ther the Russians had really advanced 
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upon Constantinople notwithstanding the 
armistice, and not whether Mr. Layard’s 
information was correct. If the Govern- 
ment refused to permit an adjournment, 
hon. Members on that side would have 
to carry on the debate without knowing 
that which would materially influence 
their minds. He trusted it would be 
seen out-of-doors that, when it was 
clearly shown that Russia had broken 
faith, the Opposition would be prepared 
to take a very different course from that 
which they had hitherto adopted. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I put it to the 
House that the squabbles of the Oppo- 
sition on this question are hardly worthy 
of the reputation of the House. Why 
cannot hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite follow the advice given them 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen)? It was patriotic advice which 
the Member for that important con- 
stituency submitted to their approval. 
Observe the position in which you are 
placed. An opportunity is afforded to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) to withdraw 
his Amendment. Many on the opposite 
side of the House are too glad of the op- 
portunity to withdraw from the position 
in which they have unfortunately been 
placed. And when this opportunity is 
presented, I am surprised that Members 
sitting on the front Opposition bench 
should try to raise the question of a 
little further adjournment in order to 
consider this question. I feel bound, for 
a moment, to refer to the observations 
that were made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone). I was surprised at the 
remark which he made with regard to 
Mr. Layard. The insinuation he threw 
out as regards former representations of 
his that were said to be inaccurate was 
unworthy of my right hon. Friend. Mr. 
Layard served under my right hon. 
Friend, and the insinuation that was 
evidently intended to be conveyed was 
that the information which he now gave 
was erroneous, as he had given informa- 
tion, on a former occasion, which, in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, had 
proved to be false. With respect, also, 
to the remarks that fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), I must, 
too, take exception. Of course, when- 
ever he refers, as he frequently does, to 
the Crimean War, his remarks are always 
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for which he is so distinguished. But 
he ought not to have said in this House 
what fell from him to-night. I have 
said before—and I repeat it now—that, 
whether right or wrong, that war was 
undertaken with the almost universal 
assent of the public opinion of this 
country. He said he hoped at all events 
that the Government would hold their 
hand, and were not going now to rush 
into a war with Russia. We all hope 
so too. But he said that he could not 
help referring to the ignominy, failure, 
and disaster of that war. Such a re- 
mark, I hold, was not worthy of him. I 
heard Ministers speak at that time, 
and I was a witness of the compliment 
which the Sovereign paid to the troops 
on their return home; and, so far from 
imputing ignominy and failure as the 
result of that war, I think the officers 
and men who shed their blood for their 
country were worthy, after the lapse of 
25 years, of some better compliment 
than to be told by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that those exertions and those 
sacrifices amounted to nothing less than 
ignominy, failure, and disaster. I do 
hope that the Opposition will see the 
error of their ways. I am certain of the 
good intentions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford. 
But the Opposition are in a horrible 
scrape. Asthe hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett) very truly observed, 
they withdrew their Amendment on in- 
formation given to the House which has 
proved to be erroneous. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
I beg pardon—on information which 
may possibly prove to be erroneous. 
Well, if Ihad been the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford, I would have said—- 
‘Tt having been proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government that the informa- 
tion is untrue, I will stand to my guns 
and go on.” I always thought him a 
chivalrous man. But even now, when 
we give him a golden bridge, he says— 
‘No, let us postpone the debate till to- 
morrow.” And the right hon. Member 
for Chester (Mr. Dodson) tries, also, to 
argue that it would go on till Friday, that 
the Government could not get their Vote 
till Monday, and what objection could 
there be to withdraw it for 24 hours? 
That will not do. As the hon. Member 
for Newcastle said, for once give up your 
Party faction; give a Vote to the Govern- 
ment when they ask it, and let us at 
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once go into Committee and discuss it 
there on reasonable terms. 

Mrz. GLADSTONE said, as he had 
been misunderstood by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), he might be 
misunderstood by others. What he(Mr. 
Gladstone) had stated respecting Mr. 
Layard was that our Ambassador at 
Constantinople had transmitted rumours 
which had proved totally groundless, 
and that the fair inference was that he 
had shown an unfortunate credulity ; but 
that the information now transmitted 
was not a rumour at all, but a most 
particular and careful statement, which 
appeared to be in direct conflict with 
another statement that had been received 
through the Russian Ambassador—the 
result being to place matters in a posi- 
tion of great difficulty and danger. 

Dr. KENEALY observed that the 
House had before it two conflicting 
authorities as to events at Oonstan- 
tinople, and they ought to endeavour 
to determine which of the two was to be 
preferred. It seemed to him that as 
between the information sent by Mr. 
Layard and that transmitted from St. 
Petersburg all the rules of evidence 
should lead them to the conclusion that 
the telegram from Mr. Layard was the 
more reliable, for he told them that a 
part of the defences of Constantinople 
were occupied by Russian troops. He 
thought the House should rely upon the 
statement of our Ambassador, as Mr. 
Layard was nearly on the spot, Prince 
Gortchakoff many hundreds of miles 
away. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS: I own I am 
one of those who cannot conceal from 
myself a feeling of weariness that these 
proceedings should have assumed so 
much of a Party character. I differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) as to the way in which he asks 
the House to consider our dilemma— 
for dilemma it certainly is. Let me call 
the attention of the House to the state 
of facts. In my judgment it is not the 
duty of the House to decide upon the 
accuracy, the discrimination, the fidelity, 
and the strict propriety of language as 
between our own Ambassador, placed in 
a situation of the most tremendous peril 
and difficulty, and that of a foreign Am- 
bassador at our Court. I make no im- 
putations; but Iam bound to remember 
facts, I am bound to remember that 
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that foreign Ambassador is an Ambas- 
sador who, when Khiva was invaded, 
thought himself justified in going to the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville), and giving 
him the assurance of his Government 
that they did not intend to appropriate 
that territory. So much for the histori- 
cal accuracy that we are now asked im- 
plicitly to rely on. But there is a far 
more serious question for the House of 
Commons to consider to-night. It is 
not, in my judgment, a mere alternative 
as to whether Count Schouvaloff is cor- 
rect, or Mr. Layard’s telegram is correct. 
There is a worse and third alternative 
behind. It may be true that both these 
communications are true, and that would 
be the worst of all. If at the present 
moment we understand from the Govern- 
ment that they are uninformed of the 
terms and details agreed upon between 
the Plenipotentiaries—if the Govern- 
ment are still in the dark as to what has 
been agreed upon—if it be true that 
Prince Gortchakoff has justified Count 
Schouvaloff in saying what he has said 
—d fortiori, it is perilous to Europe and 
to this country if, consistently with an 
armistice, Constantinople is about to be 
occupied. If that be true, let me tell 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what I 
have never said before—that whatever 
the consequences may be, whatever the 
claims and ties of Party may be, there 
are Gentlemen on these benches, thank 
God! who, regardless of Party, will 
certainly vote, not £6,000,000 to the 
Government or to the Queen, but 
£26,000,000. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he desired to 
oint out that the letter read by the 
hancellor of the Exchequer contradicted 

some rumours of which the House knew 
nothing. The communication from Mr. 
Layard read by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was entirely new matter, 
whereas that from the Russian Ambas- 
sador simply repeated what they had 
already heard from St. Petersburg under 
the date of February 4th. There was, 
therefore, no conflict between Mr. Layard 
and the Russian Ambassador, asthe two 
communications might well relate to two 
different states of circumstances. 

Lorp ELCHO said, it appeared to him 
that there were two interests at stake in 
this discussion—one was the interest of 
the country, and the other wasthe interest 
of the Liberal Party. As regarded the 
interests of the country, he humbly 
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begged to hold that it was desirable that 
the debate should be brought to a con- 
clusion as soon as possible, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government should be put in 
possession of those funds necessary for 
maintaining the honour of the country 
in reference to Eastern affairs. With 
reference to whether these telegrams 
were or were not correct, and whether 
the Liberal Party should withdraw their 
Amendment, these were matters for their 
consideration. But the House should 
persevere with the Motion in the interests 
of the country, leaving Gentlemen oppo- 
site to take what course they might think 
desirable. With reference to the tele- 
grams, he thought there was one point 
with regard to the report Count Schou- 
valoff had received which was deserving 
of notice. It was not positively stated 
that the orders issued from St. Peters- 
burg had been obeyed. All that was 
said was that orders had been given, and 
the assumption was led up to that they 
ought to be obeyed. But he did not 
gather that Prince Gortchakoff was in a 
see to affirm that the orders had 
een obeyed by the Generals. 

Str HENRY JACKSON, on the 
Question of adjournment, submitted to 
the Leaders of the Party to which he 
belonged that it would be a misfortune 
for the House to divide on this question, 
seeing that whatever happened the 
money would be voted. A very proper 
protest had been made on the Liberal 
side of the House against the general 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and whatever might have been thought 
of the expediency of the particular 
mode in which the question had been 
raised, he thought there would have been 
a very large and nearly unanimous Party 
vote in support of the Amendment. 
But to-day the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W.E. Forster) 
had come down to the House, and, acting 
from a motive which he (Sir Henry 
Jackson) highly respected, had with- 
drawn his Amendment. They had ac- 
cordingly no longer to consider what the 
effect of this withdrawal would be; and 
the only ground on which it was sug- 
gested their determination ought to be 
changed was the unfortunate conflicting 
telegrams which had been received. All 
he could say in reference to these tele- 
grams was this, that whenever this coun- 
try found itself in a crisis, and whenever 
it seemed that some determined action 
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was about to be taken, we had a Russian 
telegram assuring us there wasno danger. 
He hoped—and had no reason to doubt 
—that the last information they had 
received was true; but, considering that 
a protest against the policy of the Go- 
vernment had been made, that hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
had expressed their opinion that it was 
through the vacillating policy of the 
Government that the Pg state of 
things had arisen—[‘‘ No, no!” }—that 
might or might not be the correct view 
of the matter, but it was the view 
which had been expressed, and which 
he himself entertained—considering how 
the debate had been protracted, that 
this money would be voted, and seeing 
that all parties agreed that we were in 
a very critical position, would it not be 
the best thing for the House at once to 
go into Committee in order that the 
responsibility—and the whole responsi- 
bility—of having asked for this money 
and spending it, if it was to be spent, 
might be cast upon those who had asked 
for the Vote ? 

Lorp ESLINGTON denied that if the 
House divided hon. Members opposite 
would, as stated by the hon. and learned 
Member who had just spoken, give a 
unanimous Party vote. [Sir Hrnry 
Jackson: I said a nearly unanimous 
vote.| He could point to some of the 
Representatives of the largest and most 
important constituencies in England sit- 
ting on the benches opposite who would 
not vote for the Amendment. There was 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen)—who he was glad to congratu- 
late upon the honourable and patriotic 
course he had adopted—and also the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood), who 
represented a large and important con- 
stituency, there was the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, and others, who would support 
the Vote. He challenged and disputed 
the statement which the hon. and learned 
Member had made as to the unanimous 
feeling on the other side. What he 
wished to say was this—the Government 
asked for this money upon their own 
responsibility, and upon the Government 
let the responsibility rest. It was the 
proper place for it to rest. If the money 
was wanted, it was wanted at once. It 
was required in order to make due and 
adequate preparations for any contin- 
gency that might arise. It was now 
more than a fortnight since it was asked 
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for; and he hoped that, following the 
examples to which he had referred, all 
etty Party considerations would be 
pped, and that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would place in the hands of the 
Government the means of doing that 
which was best for the interests and 
honour of the country. 

Mr. CHILDERS, if the House would 
bear with him, would state his views 
of the present position of matters. 
His noble Friend had suggested that 
after the withdrawal of the Amendment 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) they should 
have 24 hours to consider before adopt- 
ing definitely and finally the Vote pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford had distinctly asked the House 
to allow him to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and that, it was presumed, would 
be granted, and the Amendment would 
be disposed of. Then, his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had sug- 
gested that instead of having a divison, 
which would not in the slightest degree 
indicate the opinion of the House, the 
matter should stand over until to-morrow 
—[‘‘ No, no!’ }]—he was merely repeat- 
ing what his noble Friend had said. 
His noble Friend had asked for 24 
hours’ delay, so as to close the matter 
to-morrow ; and he rose on behalf of his 
noble Friend, who had already spoken 
and could not speak again, to say that if 
the Government would not give them 24 
hours to consider the matter, upon them 
must rest the responsibility—[ Ministerial 
cheers|—and his noble Friend would 
not persist in asking for 24 hours’ delay. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, 
the real question immediately before the 
Committee was short and very simple. 
Everyone knew that the Vote would be 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 
The only question, therefore, was— 
“ Shall the money be voted in Commit- 
tee that evening and reported to-morrow, 
or voted on Saturday morning and re- 
ported on Monday?” Now, let every 
man look at that in a business-like man- 
ner, as he would treat his own private 
affairs. If the telegram from Mr. 
Layard was not correct, would the public 
service suffer in the slightest f sewer 


whether the Vote was passed 24 hours 
earlier or later? It would make no dif- 
ference whatever. If, on the other hand, 
the telegram from Mr, Layard was cor- 
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rect, then the detriment to the public 
service and the danger to the country 
would be enormous if they postponed 
this Vote for 24 hours. The responsi- 
bility on the head of any Member sitting 
on the front bench, or on any other 
bench in that House, was enormous if 


he opposed the money Vote merely for 
the sake of sens it. 
Sm I LAWSON said, it ap- 


peared very likely that the debate would 
proceed in some form or other, and he 
desired to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty a Question. They had not yet 
heard the right hon. Gentleman upon 
the Eastern Question. He wished to 

ive him an opportunity of making a 
ew remarks. He wished to ask him 
whether, after the alarming telegram 
arrived from Mr. Layard which had 
thrown them all into a state of conster- 
nation, the right hon. Gentleman had 
given orders to the Fleet to go any- 
where. One more Question—if the 
right hon. Gentleman had given that 
order, had he sent a telegram to recall 
it? He would vote for the adjourn- 
ment being pressed to a division. 

Mr. BULWER thought they might 
say of the hon. Baronet—Wihil tetegit 
quod non ridiculum fecit. For himself 
he could not see what these conflicting 
telegrams, assuming that they did con- 
flict, had to do with the matter before 
the House. Assuming Prince Gortcha- 
koff’s supposed assertion to be true— 
that there had been no movement of the 
Russian forces in the direction inti- 
mated—the House was in the same posi- 
tion as they were before Mr. Layard’s 
telegram arrived. If, however, the 
telegram of Mr. Layard correctly repre- 
sented the situation, then, d@ fortiort, the 
Vote ought to be pressed on. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I think 
I have authority to speak on behalf of a 
great number of Irish Members when I 
say that we resolved not to take part in 
this debate, as we thought it a Party 
question. If, however, the House is of 
opinion that we were not only not going 
to vote upon the Amendment, but also 
to let the House go into Committee with- 
out any notice of it upon our part, 
the House will be greatly mistaken. 
For my part, I have always felt that if 
this Vote is granted the House will 
have to go into Committee of Ways and 
Means to consider how the money is 
to be provided. I have already stated 
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my x pseis api yer amen a paige 
unjustly taxed; and although they are 
bound to support the integrity of this 
Empire, yet additional taxation upon 
the people of Ireland will not be readily 
agreed to by us in support of a war 
policy. : 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT wished 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a Question in reference to the telegram 
which he had received from Russia. 
The Earl of Derby had in “another 
place,” in answer to a Question, stated 
that the Governments of Germany, 
France, and Austria had not received 
similar information to that which had 
reached the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he wanted to know 
whether that was so—whether the Go- 
vernment of this country alone had 
received this information ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I have no doubt, if my noble 
Friend has stated that, it is so; but I 
have no knowledge on the subject. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. RYLANDS: I must say, after 
the remarkable scene we have just wit- 
nessed, that in rising to take part in 
the discussion, I cannot do it with any 
satisfaction to myself; but I think I am 
bound to protest against the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government, who are 
apparently prepared to take advantage 
of the surrounding circumstances and 
announcements in forcing on this Vote 
without due consideration. The tele- 
gram received from Mr. Layard is 
covered with great doubt and suspicion, 
not only by the Russian Ambassador 
denying the material parts of the an- 
nouncement; but also by the fact that 
the other Ambassadors in Europe have 
received no intelligence of the event. I 
felt confident that the information given 
to us would prove, as on other occasions, 
a statement not authorized and justified 
by the facts of the case. Why, Sir, I 
have seen in the Blue Books—as other 
hon. Gentlemen must also have seen— 
repeated statements from the Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople intended to alarm 
Her Majesty’s Government, and through 
Her Majesty’s Government the people 
of this country. What is the fact? We 
know that Mr. Layard went to Constan- 
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tinople, and was sent there because he 
had a strong prejudice against Russia, 
and a strong feeling in favour of Turkey ; 
and from the time when Mr. Layard first 
went to Constantinople until the present 
moment I believe he has continued—as 
shown in the despatches—to make the 
Turks rely upon the friendly assistance 
of the English Government, and it 
seems to be his main object, so far 
as he can, in producing by his advices 
the same line of action on the part 
of the British Government and a corre- 
sponding feeling against Russia. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Swan- 
sea (Mr. Dillwyn), alluded this afternoon 
to a statement in Zhe Daily News, and 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether that statement was true. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, however, put it aside as 
an anonymous communication. But it 
is not an anonymous communication, 
in the strict sense of the words. It 
was published on the authority of one 
of the most respectable journals in this 
metropolis. It is not the first time I have 
heard in this House the correspondence 
of The Daily News denied. I remember 
that in a most important crisis in the his- 
tory of this unfortunate affair, we heard 
intelligence of a nature that horrified 
Europe and produced a feeling of distress 
amongst hon. Members. When we heard 
of these frightful events, which were so 
horrible that Europe cast its eye from 
the contemplation of them ; I say, when 
we had the intelligence of these atroci- 
ties, which were unparalleled in the 
history of Europe, upon the authority 
of the correspondent of Zhe Daily New:, 
the Prime Minister got up and told the 
House that they were ‘“ exaggerations 
and coffee-house babble.” t am sure 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
not say what he does not believe, and 
when he finds that a correspondent of 
The Daily News gives in such a manner 
and with so many particulars, and with 
such circumstantial evidence, the state- 
ments which were laid before the readers 
of The Daily News this morning, can 
he say that these are anonymous com- 
munications, and should be treated with 
indifference? I, for one, am prepared to 
believe that the statement is substantially 
true; and I must say it will raise a se- 
rious charge, not only against the Prime 
Minister, but against the Ambassador 





at Constantinople, and one which can 
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no more be treated with indifference 
by the riage” Bench than they were 
able to treat the atrocities with indif- 
ference. The information which the cor- 
respondent of The Daily News gives is 
just the information which the public 
ave a right to expect. No one can 
have followed carefully the circumstances 
of recent history, no one can have 
marked the course of proceedings in 
Turkey and Russia, without coming to 
the conclusion that, in the first instance, 
up to the time of the Conference, and 
secondly in the progress of the war, the 
voice of the Prime Minister of this country 
gave encouragement to Turkey, and that 
the Government placed at Constanti- 
nople an Ambassador who is ready to 
give still further encouragement. The 
effect has been to buoy up Turkey. Now 
we have in Zhe Daily News an absolute 
statement of fact. A correspondent of 
The Daily News had a conversation with 
Server Pasha, Minister of the Foreign 
Affairs of Turkey, and the Pasha made 
tc him a statement in which he says— 


“ T have hitherto been a izan of England, 
of English policy, of the English alliance. I 
believed there were ties of sympathy, friend- 
ship, and of interest between the two peoples 
that necessitated an alliance. I believed in 
England to the extent of compromising myself 
and my Government. I see that I have been 
mistaken ; that I was deceived, or (correcting 
himself) that I deceived myself. Inow abandon 
the English alliance. I no longer believe in 
English policy, the English Government, or the 
English people. I accept the Russian policy and 
alliance. Iamapartizanof them. I believe in 
the Russian policy. I am more Russian than 
the Russians themselves.” 


Another informant of the correspondent 
says— 

“We were encouraged to go to war by Eng- 
land, and even to continue the struggle when 
our better judgment told us we had better make 
a@ peace on any terms. We would have made a 
peace before the fall of Plevna that would have 
satisfied Russia, but for the counsels of the 
English Government. I do not refer to the 
official notes of Lord Derby. They were ex- 
plicit and clear. If we believed them we had 
nothing to hope from England; but it is not 
official notes diplomatists believe in most. It is 
‘ officious’ notes. It is words whispered in the 
ear. It was the private conversation of Lord 
Beaconsfield with Musurus Pasha, of Mr. Layard 
with Server Pasha and with the Sultan, that led 
us on and deceived us. Why, I assure you 
that no longer than three weeksago Mr. Layard 


still assured us England would come to our aid ; 
that we had only to fight on; that all would 
come right in the end. I allow you to repeat 
what I am now saying. Mr. Layard said to me 
— Do you think I, as a friend of Turkey, was 
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was to encourage you, and offend Russia? Be- 
lieve me. Have co . Make no . 
Fight to the end.’ Mr. Layard spoke in the 


most open manner. The rag held by him 
is well known to all the other bassadors at 


Constantinople. It was no secret. He was 
even indiscreet, he enco us so openly. 
I would remark that Mr. Layard was by no 


means the man that should have been chosen 
for the difficult mission he has to fill in such 
troublesome times. I can only urge in his be- 
half that he himself was honestly deceived; 
that he deceived us the more readily because he 
himself was so completely deceived. Musurus 
Pacha represents Lord Beaconsfield’s language 
to him in private as almost as strong, though 
far more cautiously expressed than that of Mr. 
Layard. Server Pacha has documents which 
will prove beyond doubt all I say, and which 
will be published after the war.”’ 


The House have before them that state- 
ment. I do not for a moment doubt 
that there may be some misconception 
of Server Pasha in that statement; but I 
must say it is perfectly consistent with 
what we have heard from other sources. 
Itis perfectly consistent with the speeches 
of the Prime Minister ; it isperfectly con- 
sistent with the despatches of Sir Henry 
Elliot and the views of Mr. Layard, and 
I say, therefore, we have a right to con- 
clude that the statement of the corre- 
spondent of Zhe Daily News contains a 
considerable amount of truth with re- 
gard to the action of the Government 
and our Representative at Constanti- 
nople. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary said in the House that 
if we examined the Blue Books we should 
find that Russia has made no complaint 
of our departure from the policy of neu- 
trality. I admit that the statement of 
the Home Secretary is correct. Russia 
has made no complaint in diplomatic 
language of our breach of neutrality. 
But what I venture to say is this—that 
the whole course of proceedings in con- 
nection with Constantinople has been a 
course in which our Representative there 
has shown a disposition to befriend 
Turkey, and obstruct the policy of Russia. 
But when you talk about pe at pied 
despatches as being the means of judging 
the course adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government, I say that you are only 
dealing with one limited mode of judging 
of the policy and public intentions ex- 
pressed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
It may be true that you have not these 
expressions of opinion in diplomatic 
documents; but there can be no doubt 
that the speeches of the Prime Minister 
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expressed the policy of Her pian: of mind, and I cannot believe that such 
Government, and clearly showed that} a character is possible; but this I will 


the sympathies of the Government were 
entirely in accord with Turkey, and that 
they have throughout looked with the 
asians possible suspicion on Russia. 

do not intend to indulge in any per- 
sonal attacks upon the Earl of Beacons- 
field, and so follow the bad example of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), who the 
other night spoke in such a way as to 
degrade and lower the character of de- 
bates in this House. His speech in at- 
tacking the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
was felt by hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
the Ministerial benches to be as ob- 
jectionable as we thought it. I may be 
allowed to say, as one who has watched 
the career of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich during the 
last two years, that I believe a large 
proportion of the people of England look 
up to the right hon. Gentleman with ad- 
miration and gratitude, and I believe 
that when the history of this period comes 
to be written, the course which has been 
adopted by him on this and other ques- 
tions, and the great national objects he 
has secured, will secure him the grati- 
tude of future generations, and will be 
unimpaired by the uncalled-for attacks 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite to whom 
Ihave referred. If you take the Earl of 
Beaconsfield’s speech at Aylesbury in 
1876, and his Mansion House speeches in 
November of the same year and in 1877, 
extending over a period of 15 or 16 
months, I venture to say there is the 
samecharacterin the wholethreespeeches, 
and that character has been one of hos- 
tility and suspicion towards Russia. 
And, in fact, his speech in the Mansion 
House of November, 1876, taunted 
Russia in a manner not at all creditable, 
seeing that at that moment the English 
Government had received from the 
Emperor of Russia the most solemn 
assurances, and consequently he ought 
to have been treated differently. I am 
not going to say that the Prime Minister 
had the wilful intention of carrying the 
country into war with Russia. I am 
not prepared to make such a charge. I 
believe with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, that if 
the Prime Minister had intentionally and 
wilfully wished to drag the tr | into 
war, it would have been a criminal state 


Mr, Rylands 





say, that if the object of the Prime Mi- 
nister had been to sting the Emperor of 
Russia into an act of retaliation which 
would be calculated to rouse the coun- 
try into a feeling which would faci- 
litate war, then nothing could be calcu- 
lated more to bring about such a result 
than his three speeches on the occasions 
I have named. Ifyou look at the An- 
drassy Note, you will find that that Note 
was grudgingly accepted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and it was brought 
under the notice of the Porte in such a 
form that it was rendered nugatory. 
There was the Berlin Memorandum, 
which was agreed to by the three Em- 
peru, and concurred in by France and 

taly. The Berlin Memorandum gave at 
the time the promise and hope that the 
Porte might see that it was necessary to 
make an entire change of policy, and sub- 
mit to the conditions imposed upon her. 
But when that Memorandum, if adopted, 
might have secured the submission of 
Turkey, and so have prevented war, the 
Prime Minister boasted in this House 
that the Government had refused the 
Berlin Memorandum, and the Govern- 
ment actually refused it with curtness and 
disrespect, and so isolated themselves 
from the rest of Europe. This was a 
course taken by the Government which 
led to unfortunate results. The British 
Government sent the Fleet to Besika 
Bay, and at the same time strengthened 
the garrisons in Malta. TheGovernment 
evidently took this step in regard to the 
Berlin Memorandum, in order to show 
that they were prepared by the power of 
our Fleet to support Turkey. Then 
came the Conference of Constantinople, 
and there was aray of hope that Turkey 
might submit to the reasonings of the 
Powers of Europe, having been sum- 
moned like a criminal to the High Court 
of Justice. England was represented at 
that Court of Justice by a Nobleman 
whom we all respect—a Nobleman of 
the highest character—a Nobleman of 
marked ability—and before this tribunal 
Turkey was judged by her misdeeds, and 
a verdict given which it was hoped 
Turkey would accept and submit to. 
The Russian Ambassador agreed with 
our Representative in reducing the terms 
to the lowest possible minimum in order 
to prevent war, and secure some mitiga- 
tion of the evils prevalent in the Turkish 
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Provinces. And when Turkey had re- 
sisted the decision of the Conference 
with contempt, and the Plenipotentiaries 
Extraordinary left Constantinople with 
some expression of dissatisfaction, our 
Ambassador was allowed to remain 
behind and give her soothing words and 
to tell her that she might rely upon us, 
and that her independence and integrity 
was a cardinal point to be considered by 
us and protected. There was a chance 
of peace again when the Protocol was 
proposed by Russia, which was to show 
that the decision of Europe should not 
be set aside with contumely. But the 
action of the Government again inter- 
fered to render the Protocol nugatory. 
And then followed war as a matter of 
course. It has been urged in favour of 
the Government that in the midst of 
foreign complications they have not 
allowed England to be dragged into war. 
Peace is no doubt the greatest British 
interest of this country, and not only so, 
but it is also for the interest of England 
that Europe should be at peace. If the 
Government had been decided in their 
policy, and had not vacillated and been 
two-voiced, this war might have been 
prevented, and such results procured 
that the bloodshed which has taken 
place might have been averted. Now, 
just when the war was nearly completed, 
the Government made another frantic 
effort, and gave orders for the Fleet to 
proceed to the Dardanelles ; fortunately, 
however, the Fleet was brought bake 
If such a course had been adopted, I 
have no hesitation in saying that it would 
have been a breach of the Treaties under 
which we professed to act, and would 
consequently have been a blunder and a 
crime. And yet, in the face of this 
failure of their policy, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- 
ral on Tuesday night said that the con- 
duct of the Government is universally 
approved. Why, there is not a fair or 
moderate man on either side of politics 
who does not say that it is owing to the 
conduct of the Government that we do 
not know where we are. When the 
House is asked for a Vote of £6,000,000 
it is bound to consider it in view of the 
past policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. One objection urged against 
the course the Opposition have taken 
is that they are attempting to sto 

the Supplies. That is the ery whic. 
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fallen dead, though there is a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Cabinet who 
is well known for his ability in manu- 
facturing cries. My complaint against 
the Government is that in asking for 
this Vote they have given no cient 
reasons for it, and if they ask for it on 
any grounds, those grounds shift from 
day to day. It is, in fact, an attempt to 
obtain money under false pretences. 
When Parliament met on the 17th 
January we were told in the Queen’s 
Speech that if hostilities should be un- 
fortunately prolonged, some unexpected 
occurrence might render it necessary to 
adopt measures of precaution. There 
has been no unexpected occurrence 
during the prolongation of hostilities, 
such as was alluded to in Her Majesty's 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, ex- 
cept that hostilities were not prolonged, 
so that pretence disappeared; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down 
to the House and told us that he was 
asking us for this money, because of the 
suspicious delay in the signing of the 
armistice, and because of the advance 
of the Russians towards Constantinople. 
Then we were informed that the armistice 
was signed, and the Russians had stopped 
their advance ; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not alter his demand, 
but supports it with another pretence. 
It is this—that we ought to give the 
Government this money to mark our con- 
fidence in the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and to enableour Ambassador 
to attend the approaching European 
Council ‘armed with the strength of a 
united people.” But this is as great a 
pretence as was ‘the other, and I say so 
on this ground—Do they really want- 
the united voice of the country? and 

what proof have they shown of wanting 
it? Was ita proof shown in the House 

the other night, when the right hon. 

Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 

in a speech couched in the spirit of the 

greatest magnanimity, although he ob- 

jected to the Vote, proposed that we 

should unite in such an Address to the 

Crown as would give the impression 

abroad that there is a united feeling 

in the country? But that proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman was received 

with contumely, and the moderation of 

his language was followed by the vehe- 

ment invectives of the hon. Member for 

Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). It was 

then shown that the Conservatives in 
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the House were more desirous of getting 
a Party triumph than they were of 
securing for the Government such an 
expression of confidence as would arm 
them with the strength of being the 
Representative of the united people of 
Great Britain. The hon. oad learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General the other 
night charged us who oppose this Vote 
as guilty of being scuetel by the spirit 
of faction; but among the Conservative 
Party I saw in their reception of the 
moderate proposal I have alluded to, a 
much stronger evidence that they are 
influenced by factiousness. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, in his speech the other night, said 
if the Government were to accept the 
Vote of Oonfidence instead of the 
£6,000,000, they might probably be 
considered mere children in the school of 
politics. ‘‘At the present moment,” 
said the Secretary of State for War, 
‘the nations of Europe are preparing to 
attend the Conference armed to the teeth, 
and we know what large forces they 
possess.” Now, is it not a ridiculous 
proposal, and does it not place us in a 
position discreditable in the face of 
Europe, that we should propose to put 
ourselves, by a Vote of £6,000,000, on 
an equality with the great Powers of 
Europe armed to the teeth? If you 
rely upon force can that force be 
secured by an expenditure to be com- 
pleted within six weeks out of a Vote of 
£6,000,000, and the balance to be then 
handed back? The Secretary for War 
went on to say that a single spark 
would involve Europe in flames that 
might in an instant envelope all we 


hold dear to an extent we do not 


imagine for a moment, and we heard 
from the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that if we became acquainted 
with all that was known at the Foreign 
Office, that knowledge would be so 
alarming that not one voice would be 
raised against the Government proposal. 
Well, I have had a good deal to do with 
the investigation of Foreign Office bug- 
bears; I have known cases where. the 
Office has claimed to have information 
unknown to the rest of mankind; but 
that information I have subsequently 
found to be partly incorrect and partly 
behind that possessed by the Press. If 
all these sources of alarm were known 
at the Foreign Office, we should have 
had some intimation of them from the 
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they ‘would not have been left for an in- 
terpolation in a speech from the Under 
Secretary in this House. This morning 
we have seen in the newspapers the re- 
port of the speech made by the Emperor 
of Germany at the opening of the Ger- 
man Parliament. We know the position 
Germany occupies in Europe—that it 
stands as the centre of Europe, and acts 
as it were as a balance weight. We 
know perfectly well that the German 
Emperor is well alive to all the circum- 
stances of the present situation in 
Europe, and as well or better informed 
than we are of the intention of Russia. 
Though he has the most direct and per- 
sonal interest in the events now taking 
place in the East, we find in his speech 
to the German Parliament he gives the 
most re-assuring expressions of his con- 
fidence that matters will be settled in a 
peaceful fashion. It is an unfortunate 
aspect of this Vote that, like all the 
other measures of the Government, it is 
a compromise between the two sections 
of the Party who support the Govern- 
ment. To the moderate section of the 
Party it is explained that it is of very 
little importance, really, whether the 
Government have the money or not, for 
it will not be spent; while to the other 
section it is said it does matter—this 
Grant will be a substantial act of the 
British Government, it will be an indi- 
cation of an active policy, it will be 
another menance to Russia of the same 
character as the rejection of the Berlin 
Memorandum, or the sending of the 
Fleet to Besika Bay, and the ordering 
of the Fleet to enter the Straits of the 
Dardanelles. It is a manifesto that the 
Government do not trust Russia, and we 
must, therefore, be provided with material 
of war for any event. There is another 
thing that will serve to show the folly of 
this Vote. You cannot suppose for a 
moment that, if England does arm, that 
the other European Powers will not arm 
also. You have already heard an echo 
of the speech made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when announcing his in- 
tention to ask for the Vote of £6,000,000. 
The latest intelligence from Russia tells 
us that Russia is mobilizing consider- 
able bodies of troops. I do not know 
how far it may be true, or if it is true, 
but I should not be surprised if it is 
true. You look with suspicion upon 
Russia, and do you think that she will 
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not look with on me upon you? You 
say that the word of Russia is not to be 
relied on, and will not Russia in return 
be suspicious? We cannot take up this 
cry to arm without creating a distrust in 
Europe, and without inducing other 
Powers to arm too; and in the end we 
shall be in the same position of strength 
relatively as we are now, and with the 
addition of the great misfortune of 
having given to ven the example of 
our reliance upon brute force when 
taking ot in a Council of Europe, 
rather than upon the higher moral in- 
fluence we should bring to the settlement 
of international difficulties. I have seen 
no reason for supporting this Vote, and 
not even the telegram we received this 
evening led me to suppose there was any 
wisdom, prudence, or necessity in pro- 
posing it. We cannot have listened to 
the outcries proceeding from the benches 
opposite during this debate, without 
perceiving that if the Government 
should deal with the Vote as they did 
with the Fleet when they sent it into the 
Dardanelles—that is, recall it—there 
would be a revolt among their legions, 
and the Government would be unable 
to stem the rising tide of disaffection 
among their followers who desire not 
only a more spirited foreign policy, but 
who would not be satisfied without what 
I consider a paltry Party triumph. We 
shall no doubt be defeated, and defeated 
by a large majority; but it makes no 
difference to me that I shall vote ina 
minority; for, at all events, I think we 
shall show, by the proposition made 
from this side, and by opposing the 
Vote, that the great Liberal Party, whilst 
ready and willing to support everything 
for the welfare and the honour of the 
country, wish that the Representative of 
Great Britain should enter the Confer- 
ence—if the Conference meets—without 
bluster and: provocation—that in the 
Conference our Representative, whilst 
upholding all reasonable British in- 
terests, should not be actuated simply 
by a selfish purpose; but should express 
those kindly feelings towards other 
nations which men recognize in that 
high command—“ Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you.” We 


wish to throw away suspicion, and above 
all we wish that from the blood-stained 
battle-fields, and the dreadful carnage 
which Europe has so long looked upon, 
new and independent nations may 
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spring; that the people who have so long 
striven against the incubus of Turkish 
tyranny may be released from that 
thraldom, and enter upon a new career 
of prosperity and happiness. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had intended to enter somewhat fully 
into the Eastern Question ; but after the 
withdrawal of the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), he thought it would be 
more agreeable to the House that the 
debate should close as soon as possible. 
He regretted the delay that had already 
taken place, which he thought had been 
most detrimental, and might itself have 
led to the difficulties which the House 
had just been discussing, and therefore 
he should only say a very few words. 
He deeply regretted the violence with 
which the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) had ex- 
pressed himself, for very little good 
could be done by such language. With 
regard to the two accounts which had 
been put before the House as to the 
state of affairs in the East, he deemed 
it possible that they might both be true. 
It should be remembered that there were 
two Russias. One was led by the Czar, 
whose word, he doubted not, was given in 
good faith. There was another one— 
the military Russia; and he (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) feared lest the Emperor should 
be forced on by the will of the army to 
take a course which he himself might 
not approve. He could not, he might 
add, believe that our Ambassador at 
Constantinople would send a telegram 
which was not founded on fact, while 
Count Schouvaloff, the distinguished 
Representative of Russia in this country, 
would, he felt equally satisfied, not have 
made any statement which he did not 
think was well founded. With regard 
to the pushing forward of the Russian 
Army after the armistice, it was per- 
fectly possible that orders had been 
given by the Ozar that the advance 
should cease, but that the general had 
been forced on by the will of the Army. 
He would appeal to the House and to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite whether, in a 
great crisis like the present, after the 
statements which had been made that 
evening, and after the Amendment had 
been withdrawn, it would not be more 
dignified and more in accordance with 
the feeling of the country that this dis- 
cussion should be stopped ? He, for one, 
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though anxious to enter fully into the 
discussion, declined to do so under the 
circumstances; and he hoped that the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would adopt 
the same course, and thus allow the 
House of Commons and the country to 
be unanimous in support of the dignity 
of this great Empire. ’ 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the appear- 
ance of the Treasury bench and those 
behind it seemed to indicate that orders 
had gone round from the Government 
to prevent any other of their followers 
from speaking, and that impression 
was strengthened by what had just 
been stated by the hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Mr. Baillie Oochrane) 
as to his desire that the debate should 
close as soon as possible, and by the fact 
thatthehon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), who had also 
intended, he believed, to address the 
House, had suddenly left his place on 
receiving unexpected intelligence of the 
death of the Pope. He thought, how- 
ever, there were good reasons why the 
debate should not be allowed to close. 
He could not, in the outset of his obser- 
vations, refrain from adverting to one of 
the speeches which had been delivered 
the previous night, and which afforded 
strong evidence that the proposed Vote 
ought to be opposed from the Liberal 
side of the House. He alluded to the 
speech of the junior Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Hall). That speech was a most 
violent speech, full of vituperations of 
Russia, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that if the sentiments which it 
contained had come from a Prime 
Minister, or from an occupant of the 
Government bench, their utterances 
might have set Europe in a blaze. Such 
sentiments as those to which he referred 
were quite unworthy of a Member of the 
House of Commons. Coming from the 
hon. Gentleman by whom they were ex- 
pressed, they would probably have no 
weight in Europe; -" at the same 
time, they could not be passed over in 
that House, for every anti-Russian senti- 
ment in the speech in question, however 
violent in language, had been most 
vociferously cheered, even from the 
Treasury Bench. That was an indica- 
tion of the meaning of the Vote, and 
showed the spirit in which Her Majesty’s 
Government would meet the Represen- 
tatives of the other Powers. They would 
go into the Conference with a strong 
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leaning towards Turkey, and in order 
to get the best terms for her, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not those terms 
were the best for the Christian Pro- 
vinees and for Europe. The other night 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had sug- 
gested a compromise on this question, 
and it rather surprised him that the 
Government did not at once accede to 
that compromise. Had the Government 
acceded, he believed that it would have 
been generally approved of on the 
Liberal side of the House, for the sake 
of showing a united Parliament, always 
presuming, of course, that its terms had 
been tolerably well defined as to what 
the policy of the Government was to be. 
For himself, however, he confessed that 
he would have agreed to that compro- 
mise with considerable reluctance, for 
this reason—that it would have required 
the expression of a certain amount of 
confidence in a Ministry presided over 
by a noble Lord in whom he, for one, had 
no confidence. The compromise, how- 
ever, had been refused, and the Govern- 
ment had resolved to play out the comedy 
to the end, even after it had become 
something in the nature of a farce. 
Ministers asked for money, which some 
of their Members said they did not really 
require, and would not expend. Mini- 
sters asked for money, but they did not 
explain the precise purpose they had in 
view in making the request. He, for 
one, was not prepared to agree to a Vote 
under such circumstances. If millions 
were to be voted away in this unconsti- 
tutional and reckless manner, it was 
time for the Representatives of the people 
to make a stand, and he approved of 
the observation of the hon. Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), that it 
would be better, if there should be a 
respectable minority, that there should 
be an appeal of some sort to the country, 
rather than that hon. Members should 
seem to approve of a Vote which they 
could not really sanction. 


Estimate. 


Notice taken, that40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. ANDERSON, resuming, said, 
the Government had spoken loudly about 
neutrality, or what they had called con- 
ditional neutrality ; but was it neutrality 
to send the Fleet into the Dardanelles 
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before any of their conditions had been 
violated? That had undoubtedly been 
done by arrangement with one of the 
belligerents, while the proceeding had 
been kept secret from the other. He 
was glad that the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) had made an attempt 
to count out the House, for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and other 
Members of the Government were now 
present and might perhaps reply to him. 
The instructions to the Fleet commenced 
‘“most secret,” and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had explained that the 
reason why those words were inserted 
was that the Russians might have inter- 
fered with the operation if it had not 
been kept strictly secret. The Home 
Secretary, however, had said that the 
object in view was only to protect British 
life and property, and that the water- 
way was to be kept open only that the 
British ships might be able to get out 
again. But, if that were all, why the 
words ‘‘most secret?’ Russia could 
never contemplate preventing that, and 
the words ‘‘most secret’? seemed to mean 
just the usual insulting distrust of Russia, 
and the contradiction between the expla- 
nations of the two right hon. Gentlemen 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Home Secretary) needed explanation. 
But even if the Government had been 
neutral in action, the speeches of the 
Party by whom they were supported had 
certainly not been neutral. Insinuations 
and suspicions of the most unfounded 
kind had been thrown out“against Rus- 
sia. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had set an 
evil example in that respect, and he had 
been followed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, who spoke in 
a still more offensive tone. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not hesitated to 
state that speeches had been made in 
the country which breathed a ‘lyin 

spirit,” and even now those words had 
not been explained or withdrawn. Such 
language was most improper, and came 
very badly from the Home Secretary, 
or from any Member of a Cabinet, 
which had not been pervaded by a spirit 
of straightforward honesty in all its 
communications. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. 
Members opposite said ‘‘ No, no!” but 
he meant to prove his statement. Well, 
on the 2nd January, as they all knew, 


Lord Carnarvon made a speech in regard 
to the East. That speech was delivered 
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at a critical time in public affairs, and it 
did a good deal to re-assure the people. 
The country had been gradually losing 
its faith in the Government, and Lord 
Carnarvon’s speech did more than any- 
one or anything else could have done to 
rehabilitate Ministers at that time. They 
now knew that Lord Beaconsfield in the 
Cabinet next day condemned Lord Car- - 
narvon for making that speech, and they 
also knew that for weeks the Prime 
Minister had taken all the benefit which 
that speech was calculated to confer upon 
the Government, without once attempting 
publicly to repudiate sentiments which 
had done him so much good. Was that a 
frank and straightforward mode of deal- 
ing with the country? In his opinion, 
Lord Carnarvon had acted the part of a 
thoroughly honest politician, and Lord 
Beaconsfield had not. Again, on the 
17th of January, Lord Beaconsfield, in 
his place in Parliament, made a speech 
by which he endeavoured to convince 
the country that the Cabinet was united; 
but all this time he had Lord Carnar- 
von’s resignation in his pocket. The 
Prime Minister told Lord Granville on 
that occasion that he could not bring 
forward any evidence of disunion. He 
had the words beside him, and if the 
House allowed him he would quote them. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that it 
would not be in Order to quote speeches 
made during the current Session in the 
other House of Parliament. 

Mr. ANDERSON, resuming, said, he 
would then merely state the purport of 
the words, which was to taunt Lord 
Granville with being unable to produce 
evidence of disunion, while he himself 
knew that he had that evidence safe in 
his own pocket; but the whole purport 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech was to 
prove a union which he knew did not 
exist. He had given a few examples 
of the way in which Lord Beaconsfield . 
dealt with the country, and he did 
not think they were very creditable. 
Yet, with all those matters unex- 
plained, the Government came forward 
and asked for a Vote which was to 
be interpreted as one of Confidence. 
Why ask for such a Vote if they 
were not conscious that they had al- 
ready forfeited confidence? Was it 
that they felt they required a white- 
washing for driving out Lord Carnar- 
von, and nearly frightening out Lord 





Derby? He, for one, was not prepared 
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to give them such a Vote. The country 
had lost confidence inthem. [ ‘No, no!’’] 
But if they thought otherwise, their 
proper course was to appeal to the na- 
tion. They might get the vote of a 
large majority in the House, but they 
would not be any nearer the confidence 
of the country than they were now. The 
present Parliament was not elected 
with reference to this Eastern Question. 
In the Election of 1874 ‘‘Bible and Beer” 
was the watchword. A dissolution of 
the House of Commons would be about 
as inconvenient to himself as to any 
Gentleman present, and perhaps it might 
be that he might not appear there 
again. Possibly that might be a gain 
to hon. Members opposite, but private 
feelings should not be considered in a 
great public crisis. So far as he could 
judge the expressions of public re | 
which had been given by meetings an 
Petitions, he thought the opinion of 
the people was in favour of the course 
which the Opposition had pursued in 
this matter, and Government should 
appeal to the constituencies, if they 
really expected that Vote of Confidence 
by the country which they desired to 
obtain. He had looked at the Petitions 
which had been presented to the House 
on this question up to last Saturday, and 
he found that there were 229 Petitions 
in favour of neutrality, bearing 11,285 
signatures; 89 Petitions, with 8,175 sig- 
natures, against the Vote, and only 1 
Petition, bearing 54 signatures, for the 
Vote. As to public meetings, the re- 
sult of gatherings which had been held 
in large constituencies, such as the one 
which he represented, showed that con- 
fidence in the Government did not exist 
in the country. He must say for him- 
self he regarded Lord Beaconsfield as 
the most dangerous Minister who had 
ever led a Cabinet since he could 
remember anything of politics. The 
resent Premier had done more to 
ower the political principle of his 
Party, if not of the country, than any 
Minister ever did to any country since 
Machiavel, who had done it for all the 
world. He had taught that there was 
no principle higher than expediency, and 
no policy better than tact, and himself 
being a master of expediency and tact, 
the young men of his Party, who fol- 
lowed and worshipped him, were dazzled 
by his success, and got to look with 
leniency—perhaps even with approval— 
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upon such deviations from what was 
absolutely straightforward as those he 
had pointed out. But he thought the 
Government, with Lord Beaconsfield at 
its head, was not only a disingenuous 
Government; it was also a blundering 
Government. He would not go back to 
tax them with being the sole authors 
of the late war, though he held a strong 
opinion on that point; but he would 
give another instance that occurred the 
other day. There could be no doubt 
the question of our position in the Medi- 
terranean was essentially important in 
connection with this Eastern complica- 
tion. It was important that we should 
be on friendly terms with other naval 
Powers in the Mediterranean. And he 
did not think there was any Power 
which held so high a place there as 
Italy. There was*no other European 
country whose friendship we should 
more carefully seek. It was a great 
Constitutional Kingdom, and was rapidly 
advancing as a European Power. It 
had a great seaboard, splendid har- 
bours, and a considerable and in- 
creasing Navy. In Italy England used 
to be an honoured name, because 
in the time of her sorest trial British 
statesmen had aided and encouraged 
her aspirations, and the British people 
had gloried in her success. But now 
Italy was getting to hate us just as other 
Continental peoples did. What did Her 
Majesty’s Government do to consolidate 
friendship between the two countries? 
The other day the King of Italy died. 
He was her first Monarch, the very 
founder of that /talia unificata under which 
Italy was undergoing a renaissance, and 
his sudden death was a great blow to the 
people. What steps did our Government 
take to express sympathy with the Italian 
people in their loss ? The Queen’s Speech 
was to be delivered on his burial day— 
probably it was being uttered when the 
late King was being consigned to the 
tomb— but there was not a word of 
sympathy in it at the sad event. No 
notice whatever was taken in it of the 
death of Victor Emmanuel, though he 
had been one of our closest Allies, and 
though his Armies had fought side by 
side with ours, and had shared the 
bloody glories of the Crimea. But, as 
if that slight were not enough for Her 
Majesty’s Government to put upon Italy, 
they did something more. When other 
countries, much less closely allied with 
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Italy than we had been, were sending 
royal Princes to the funeral of the de- 
parted Monarch, our Government sent a 
Lord-in-waiting. That appeared to the 
Government to be the most fitting tri- 
bute of respect we could pay to a great 
Ally; but it had made a deep impression 
amongst the Italian people. Rumour had 
it that the Lord-in-waiting was hissed at 
the railway station, and got the cold 
shoulder from everyone. Her Majesty’s 
Government then found out that they 
had committed a gross mistake, and the 
Queen attempted to make matters right 
by bestowing onthe new King the vacant 
Garter that had belonged to his father ; 
but, as if to take away all grace from 
the act, this was only done after the 
Garter had been offered to and refused 
by Lord Beaconsfield. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER: One word, as the statement of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow might 
have some effect on foreign opinion. 
The Garter sent to the King of Italy is 
sent on a wholly different footing from 
that which is set free by the death of 
one of the ordinary Knights of the 
Garter, and has nothing whatever to do 
with the honour which was offered to 
Lord Beaconsfield. Not only so, but it 
had been decided to send the Garter to 
the King of Italy long before any offer 
was made to the Prime Minister. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was de- 
lighted to hear what had just been stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman had 
had an opportunity of making such an 
explanation to the House, for the ex- 
planation greatly altered the value of 
the atonement. Notwithstanding what 
had been said, he was afraid that it 
would take a long time to remove the 
bad impression created in Italy by the 
omission from the Speech and by send- 
ing only a Lord-in-waiting to the funeral. 
The Government made a mistake when 
they despatched a Lord-in-waiting while 
other countries sent Princes to thefuneral 
of Victor Emmanuel. Where were all 
our Princes at the time? "Were they 
all so busy at home that none of them 
could have been got to do a little ser- 
vice of that kind in return for the large 
sums which they received from the 
country? Well, the House of Com- 
mons was asked to vote confidence in a 
Government whose policy they never 
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knew until some blunder divul it ; 
and certainly he could not give his ap- 
proval to such a Vote while Lord Bea- 
consfield was at the head of affairs. It 
had been suggested the other night that 
the Prime Minister should be muzzled. 
He would say, shelve the noble Earl. 
Allow him to enjoy that ease which he 
had fairly earned after a life of hard 
work, and put at the head of the Go- 
vernment some statesman who would 
command confidence, and whose utter- 
ances the country could implicitly trust. 
Till then he must decline to be a party 
to any Vote of Confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, the speech of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) had wandered altogether 
from the subject before the House, and 
he (Mr. Mills) regretted much the at- 
tack he had made upon the Prime 
Minister, which he considered to be 
most unjust in every respect. If he 
were asked to justify the appeal which 
Her Majesty’s Government had made to 
the House for this Vote, he should found 
their justification upon the fact that, for 
the last 18 months, their policy had been 
assailed, and that they were now about 
to go into a peace Conference, in which 
it was essential that they should enter 
supported in the face of Europe by the 
authority and the confidence of Parlia- 
ment. There were special reasons why 
Her Majesty’s Government should be 
supported in that Conference by the 
voice of the nation as represented by 
Parliament. The Russians did not un- 
derstand our system of government, nor 
the freedom on which we prided ourselves, 
and they seriously misapprehended the 
extent and the depth of the agitation 
which had been kept up against the Go- 
vernmentrecently. Despotically governed 
countries could not perceive the differ- 
ence between a shallow and brawling 
stream of agitation and the real and 
deep feeling of the country onthis ques- 
tion; and therefore it was important 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
enter the Conference supported by a 
Vote of that House, carried, if not unani- 
mously, at all events by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Thus armed, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be able to 
counteract, in some degree, the schemes 
of despotic Russia, who, while profess- 
ing to be the champion of oppressed 
nationalities, was possessed of a great 
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power of crushing. He was not going 
to make an attack upon Russia, but 
having travelled in the country and 
studied its antecedents and history, the 
last term he should think of applying to 
her was that which had been used by 
the hon. Member for Gloucester, who 
had characterized Russia as the ‘‘ cham- 
pion and deliverer of oppressed nation- 
alities.”” Among the trophies exhibited 
to those who visited ‘the Kremlin at 
Moscow were the ancient gold crowns of 
Kazan, Siberia, and Astrachan, which 
were once independent, but were now 
merged in the domains of the ape 
ror; nor could they forget that Fin- 
land, whose freedom had been guaran- 
teed, had been brought under Russia’s 
iron rule; and that Poland had been 
trampled upon. For the last two cen- 
turies Russia had been the enemy of 
freedom in Europe. He was not a Rus- 
sophobe, and he was not afraid of Rus- 
sia’s marching an army 1,500 miles from 
the Caspian Sea to India, especially 
when he remembered that the Commis- 
sariat had not greatly distinguished it- 
self, and that she would not be very 
welcome in India when she got there. 
England would be able to vindicate her- 
self in the Congress with regard to 
India, the Mediterranean, and the Suez 
Canal, though she would have to watch 
her interests and those of Europe in all 
these respects. He thanked God that 
we had not stood side by side with 
Russia against Turkey, because now we 
could go to the Conference infinitely 
stronger, in a moral sense, than if we had 
aided her in her victory over the Turks. 
The most important question before the 
Congress would be the future govern- 
ment of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, and it was ridiculous to suppose 
that Russia, coming in the somewhat 
novel garb of a missionary of Christian 
civilization, would be able to accom- 
plish more for Bulgaria than a free 
country like England would be able to 
do. Opponents of the Vote had said 
that public opinion out-of-doors was 
against it, but he thought that those who 
had watched the recent course of events 
in the country would hold a contrary 
view. It was comparatively easy to 
pack meetings which, though called 
public, were held within doors; but the 
task was a far different one when out- 
door gatherings were summoned. Many 
such had been held in the different parts 
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of the country, and they had spoken out 
strongly in support, not only of the Vote 
now asked, but of the general foreign 
policy followed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Only last Monday in Exeter 
a large i meeting of 6,000 per- 
sons was held, at which resolutions were 
passed expressing confidence in the 
policy of the Government, which they 
described as a policy of peace. He de- 
nied the charges often made against the 
Conservative Party—that, in the first 
place, they formed a docile majority, 
and, in the second, that they were afraid 
to test the opinion of the country. He 
claimed for thom as much independence 
of thought and action as was to be 
found on the Liberal benches, and af- 
firmed that they were perfectly ready to 
submit their opinions to the test of pub- 
lic opinion through the means of an ap- 
peal to the constituencies. He depre- 
cated the attacks that had been made 
upon Mr. Layard—an absent man, 
who was ably discharging duties of 
great delicacy and difficulty. In conclu- 
sion, he must express his satisfaction 
that the Amendment had been with- 
drawn, and trusted that, if a unanimous 
decision was not arrived at, the Vote 
would yet be agreed to by a majority so 
overwhelming as to convince European 
nations that the English were, so far, at 
least, as the great question now before 
Parliament was concerned, a united 
people, living under the rule of a Queen 
whom they loved. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, the hon. 
Member had expressed distrust cf public 
meetings as a test of public feeling, 
and had announced his own readi- 
ness to face the ordeal of an appeal to 
the country. One reason why he (Mr. 
Parker) ventured for a few moments to 
address the House was that he had just 
gone through that process of appealing 
tothe country. In Scotland three burgh 
elections within the last week had given 
results strongly in favour of the policy 
of the Opposition. On the other hand, 
in the great Scottish county which he had 
once the honour to represent, though 
the majority was reduced, the Con- 
servative candidate had been returned, 
that county, therefore, ranking on the 
side of the Government policy. In fact, 
the country, like the House, was divided. 
Appeals had been made to the Opposi- 
tion to act at this crisis in the spirit of 
patriotism rather than of Party. He 
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would try to do so. The end which both 
sides of the House had in view was that 
this country should present to Europe 
not only a united Cabinet, which it now 
had, but a united Parliament and a 
united nation. What were the means 
proposed towards that end? A Vote of 
£6,000,000 was asked. In what as- 
pect were they to regard that Vote? 
They were told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that they ought to regard it in 
two aspects—partly as a Vote of Oon- 
fidence, and partly as what was imme- 
diately needed for the public service. 
The right hon. Gentleman had explained 
that he meant, of course, not a Party 
Vote of Confidence in the general policy 
of the Ministry, or even in their foreign 
policy ; but a practical expression of con- 
fidence to the extent of trusting the 
Government in present circumstances 
with the sum of £6,000,000. But those 
circumstances were already changed. The 
march of events had been too swift for 
their protracted, slow debates. When 
the Vote was first asked, Russia and 
Turkey were at war; now an armistice 
was signed. He must confess that his 
own mind had not been greatly affected 
by the announcements made this even- 
ing—by either the statement from Con- 
stantinople or the contradiction from 
St. Petersburg. He did not think they 
were of sufficient importance to have 
warranted the withdrawing of the 
Amendment, though he was not sorry 
it had been withdrawn, as it was 
framed under other circumstances, and 
its wording did not suit the present state 
of the case. Last year, before the 
war began, both parties were agreed as 
to peace being the end in view; but 
they had different ways of securing it. 
The policy of the Government for ob- 
taining peace was to maintain the status 
quo with certain improvements. They 
desired an improvement in the condition 
of the Christian populations, but it was 
by means of an ameliorated status quo. 
The policy on the Liberal side was to 
recognize that these insurrections, if 
stimulated by Russia or other Powers, 
nevertheless had their origin in gross 
misrule, and that a time had come for a 
great change in the condition of things 
in Eastern Europe, to be brought about 
by concerted action on the part of the 
great Powers. The opposite policy of 
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between Russia and Turkey. When that 
war broke out, a new declaration of 

olicy was, of course, required. The 
octet! then announced a policy of 
neutrality, and to that he did not object, 
nor even to the phrase which the Prime 
Minister so often repeated of conditional 
neutrality. So far, not only the Cabinet, 
but, with few exceptions, the country 
was united. Buta difference arose when 
they came to discuss the conditions, under 
the excitement caused by the rapid ad- 
vances of Russia. Before Lord Derby’s 
resignation came out, he (Mr. Parker) 
happened to be closely challenged upon 
this subject by the electors of the City of 
Perth, and he said that in his opinion it 
was no use talking in general terms 
about neutrality. The question was, 
whether the occupation of Constanti- 
nople should be prevented by diplomacy 
only, which he quite desired, or by force 
of arms? He had a clear opinion that 
it should not be prevented e force of 
arms, and his chief reason was this. 
Supposing Russia guilty of such gross 
bad faith as not only to enter, but to 
endeavour to retain, Constantinople, 
Austria and England together, with 
probably the assistance of Germany, 
would very soon turn her out again, and 
that belief had kept his mind calm 
through all the excitement. If Russia 
acted in the manner apprehended, we 
were strong enough to deal with her. 
But now once more all was changed. 
He assumed that the present armistice 
would soon be a peace. The question 
was, what was to be the policy of the 
Government at the Conference for dis- 
cussion of the terms of peace? The 
Solicitor General last night pointed out 
the difficulty of the Government making 
any detailed statement on this matter. 
But who had asked for details? The 
Solicitor General spoke of questions that 
were for the Queen’s Ministers alone, 
and not for the House of Commons. It 
was, no doubt, impossible that the Go- 
vernment should state in detail what 
they would do in Conference. But they 
could at least relieve the House from ap- 
prehensions. What hon. Gentlemen on 
that—the Opposition—side wanted was, 
that the Government should lay down 
the principles on which they intended to 
act. Was the policy to be defined only 
asa policy of peace? No doubt peace 
was the greatest British interest; but 
was it to be only “peace,” and carte 
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blanche for all the rest, or was this House 
to know something more about the 
matter? When we entered this Oon- 
ference, we should, if possible, not do so 
with a tone of extreme jealousy against 
Russia. Some distrust of that Power 
might be justifiable, but he deprecated 
the language used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in moving the Vote as offensive 
towards Russia. He told them that it 
was reported a Russian Prince was 
going to rule over Bulgaria, that Russia 
might demand as territorial compensa- 
tion Smyrna and Salonica, and that such 
arrangements might give Russia such a 
voice in the Oonference that no other 
would be heard. As regarded the 
general feeling of constituencies in this 
country, his experience was that they 
were all disposed to stand up for British 
interests, and to put those interests pro- 
minently forward; but besides British 
interests they were concerned with British 
sympathies and British duties. What 
were our sympathies in this case? There 
were two Russias, and also two Turkeys. 
As regarded one Russia and one Turkey, 
our antipathies, he feared he must say 
rather than our sympathies, were divided. 
The people of this country had an anti- 
pathy to the Government of Turkey, and 
to the system of misrule that had so long 
flourished there, and were therefore glad 
to see it fall; but they had sympathy 
with the Turks, as a gallant nation 
fighting for their country. So, again, we 
had a strong antipathy to Russian am- 
bition and military aggression ; but we 
felt a sympathy for the motives which 
led the great masses of the people of 
Russia so willingly to die for their 
country and for the emancipation of 
their neighbours of the same blood and 
of the same religion. And was it not 
also a British duty now to take active 
part in that emancipation? It was 
to be regretted they had ever sepa- 
rated themselves from the European 
concert, and perhaps the most instruc- 
tive portions of the Blue Books were 
those which showed the protests which 
came from all parts of Europe against 
our breaking up the concert of Europe. 
So much for the policy to be pursued. 
And now a few words on the question of 
Supply. Before the House proceeded to 
vote £6,000,000, it would be necessary 
to require from the Government some 
reason why so large a sum was wanted. 
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As, on a similar occasion in 1870, 
only £2,000,000 were asked for, he 
hoped some further explanation would 
be given why £6,000,000 were asked 
for now. And here he had a remark 
to make. It was scarcely generous 
of the Secretary of State for War to 
speak of the 20,000 men raised in 1870 
being immediately dismissed again, nor 
was it the fact thatthey were so dismissed. 
Of course, some of the men taken sud- 
denly on an emergency were not such 
as it was desirable to retain when they 
could be spared; but the general result 
of the Army administration at that time 
was that there was now a better Reserve 
to fall back upon than ever before. That 
was why no vote of men was needed 
now. Besides, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought the reduced numbers in 
time of peace insufficient, why had 
he not increased them? The general 
total of the Army in 1873—the last year 
of the late Government—was, in round 
numbers, 188,000; in 1874 it was 
186,000; and in 1875 and 1876 it was 
184,000. In conclusion, he would state 
what he considered to be the practical 
course to be adopted. His name had 
been mentioned the other day as being 
pledged with regard to this Vote of 
Credit. He had avoided pledging him- 
self on most subjects, and he had 
avoided pledging himself on this ques- 
tion. Before the rupture of the Cabinet, 
before the advance of the Russians on 
Gallipoli and Constantinople, he had 
held this language—that he, for one, 
should regret to mix up the money ques- 
tion with the question of Confidence, and 
he should be disposed, on the responsi- 
bility of the War and Naval Ministers, to 
vote any moderate and reasonable sum. 
But when two Cabinet Ministers re- 
signed rather than be parties to send- 
ing the British Fleet to the Darda- 
nelles, then he was inclined to oppose 
this Vote of £6,000,000. Now we were 
entering upon a time of peace, and in 
such circumstances, he thought the Go- 
vernment were called upon to give to 
the House and the country satisfactory 
assurances as to their general intentions 
at the Conference. If they would do 
this, he would be disposed to vote all 
necessary Supplies; but he could as- 
sure them that if they were to come 
into as close contact as he had done 
recently with the electors, they would 
know it was desirable to explain, also, 
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why so large a sum was asked for as 
£6,000,000. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rejoiced 
in finding that the House was gradually 
approaching to such unanimity on this 
question as would give force to the ac- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government in 
any European Conference that might be 
summoned. He was anxious to state 
why he had, to the best of his ability, 
supported the Government on this occa- 
sion, after having felt compelled to differ 
from them in the great division of the 
last Session. He supported them now 
on precisely the same ground, and for 
the same reasons, which had induced 
him to differ from them last Session. 
At that period the Government seemed 
to him to be disposed to set aside and 
ignore as exaggerated the information 
upon which Lord Derby, in his despatch 
of the 21st September, 1876, impugned 
the conduct of the Turkish Government 
in European Turkey, on account of the 
savage measures they had adopted for 
the suppression of the outbreak in Bul- 
garia, measures which had revolted the 
feelings of civilized Europe, and ren- 
dered it impossible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to sanction or countenance 
the course which the Turkish Govern- 
ment were adopting. Many arguments 
were used for the purpose of showing 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
been deceived with regard to the extent 
of the Bulgarian outrages; but he felt 
that, whatever deduction ought to be 
made from the heavy account 2 Agi 
the Turkish Government, enough re- 
mained to render it impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to justify the 
conduct of the Turkish Government; 
and that these outrages left in the hands 
of Russia a justification for the course 
which she subsequently pursued, and 
that if she were left to pursue that 
course alone, the probability was that 
there would be a sanguinary war. His 
anticipations had been fulfilled ; and re- 
membering that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were a party to the Conference of 
last year, that the recommendations of 
that Conference were repudiated by the 
Porte, and that, in consequence of that 
repudiation, Russia, in defiance of all 
remonstrances, entered upon this la- 
mentable war; remembering, in fact, 
that the result of the Conference had 
been a war that had shocked humanity, 
he rejoiced that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
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now saw that it would be unbecoming 
and useless on their part to be again 
represented in a European Conference, 
unless they were in a position to give 
weight to their representations, and 
back the decisions of the Conference by 
force. That, then, was the justification, 
in his opinion, for the proposal of this 
Vote. In the Conference of last year, 
England did nothing in the sense of 
i or of recommending that the 

ecisions of the Conference should be 
enforced. She resisted every proposal 
to enforce the decisions of the Confer- 
ence by coercion ; and what was the re- 
sult? Why, that Russia, by herself, 
had undertaken to enforce those deci- 
sions; and, having made all the sacri- 
fices which were entailed by a great war, 
Russia was now in a position to affirm 
that the decisions of the Conference had 
fallen short of what must now constitute 
her requirements. We were in danger 
of the policy, which we had sanctioned in 
that Conference, being carried beyond 
the desires and expectations of the Go- 
vernment and the country, unless re- 
course was had to another Conference, 
which should correct the defective work 
of the last Conference. England must 
be prepared to take her share in up- 
holding the decisions of the Conference 
now contemplated by force. It was 
manifest that this country could not 
afford to leave the settlement of the 
great Eastern Question in the hands of 
any one foreign State, especially if that 
State had been a party to the war, and 
proved the victor. How was that diffi- 
culty to be overcome? Arbitration 
was, no doubt, a blessed means of con- 
tributing to the preservation of justice 
and of peace; but arbitration was but 
a poor creature, unless she had a police- 
man at her back. That was the lesson 
to be learnt from our experience of the 
last Conference. Now, however, this 
country was about to go into another 
Conference, and, he hoped, on better 
terms. His (Mr. Newdegate’s) under- 
standing was, that Her Majesty’s Mini- 
sters proposed this Vote that they might 
join the Conference, prepared to enforce 
its decisions. He was aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) held a 
different opinion. Their mutual consti- 
tuents knew that they were both anxious 
for peace. They also knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman and he (Mr. 
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Newdegate) differed with respect to the 
means by which that object was to be 
best secured. The right hon. Gentleman 
approved of the conduct of Russia, in 
applying coercion to the Porte; but the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to for- 
get that Russia would require compen- 
sation for the sacrifices she had made, 
and that the compensation she de- 
manded might affect.the interests of 
this country. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
could not forget that Russia, after co- 
operating with England, with respect to, 
in Turkey, the Treaty of Unkiar Ske- 
lessi, concluded a private arrangement 
with the Porte, by which Russian ships 
of war were allowed to pass the Straits 
of the Dardanelles, whilst those of Eng- 
land and other Powers were excluded. 
An historical fact like this ought not to 
be forgotten. It must be remembered 
that there was within the vast Russian 
Empire more than one Russia. There 
was the Government of the Ozar, who, 
he firmly believed, was wise enough, at 
the commencement of the war, and even 
before it, to desire peace. Then there 
was the Panslavist Russia, which was 
animated by the dominant ambition of 
a race who looked forward to the time 
when there should be a vast union that 
would cover a still larger portion of the 
world than the Russian Empire already 
commanded. Finally, there was the 
professional soldier, ever anxious for 
employment in a country under the con- 
stitution of which other fields of action 
‘were restricted. Allowance must, there- 
fore, be made for the difficulties of the 
Russian Government. Intrinsically, a 
despotism was always weaker than a 
Constitutional Government. Instead of 
being, as some supposed, exempt from 
the necessity of compliance with in- 
trigue or popular agitation, there was 
no form of Government so frequently do- 
minated and controlled by internal com- 
motion. Knowing this, he held that, 
if England would act a friendly part 
towards the Russian Government, she 
must be prepared, on every matter 
where the respective interests of the two 
Empires might come into collision, to 
take her own part, so that the Emperor 
of Russia might be able to say to his 
people—“‘If you take such or such a 
course you will trench upon the inte- 
rests of a great nation which has proved 
itself fully able to hold its own in the 
face of any foreign Power.’ He (Mr. 
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Newdegate) rejoiced at the course which 
had been taken by the Leaders of the 
Opposition in regard to this Vote. In- 
stead of their course being actuated by 
mere Party or factious motives, it was a 
course that was highly honourable to 
them. There was not a word spoken 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich as to the exceptional 
character of this Vote; there was not a 
word spoken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for. Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), whose speech had not been 
fairly reported, in which he did not con- 
eur. The precedent cited for the pre- 
sent Vote was that of 1871; but that 
was a most questionable precedent, and 
if they sought for further precedents, 
they must go to the Vote for the arma- 
ment on account of the differences 
which arose between this country and 
Spain on the subject of Nootka Sound 
in the year 1790. What happened 
then? The Government of Mr. Pitt 
came down to the House and asked for 
a Vote of Credit for £1,000,000, to pre- 
pare an armament with which to re- 
dress the wrongs done to some British 
subjects, whose settlement in Nootka 
Sound had been seized by a Spanish 
frigate. The Government of Mr. Pitt 
asked for £1,000,000, and the Spanish 
Government saw fit to yield to the de- 
mands of England. But what had been 
the expenditure meanwhile? Not 
£1,000,000, but more than £5,500,000. 
The object being accomplished—as he 
trusted it would be in the present in- 
stance by the Vote of £6,000,000—in- 
stead of expending £1,000,000 only, 
which was the sum asked for, £3,500,000 
were spent, and in the following year 
Mr. Pitt came down to the House, and 
admitted that the precedent he had set 
was an evil one, and from that hour he 
never asked for a Vote of Credit with- 
out submitting what was equivalent to 
an Estimate. In the present instance 
the House was asked to vote Ways and 
Means before Supply. He had seen it 
stated in the newspapers, and heard it 
said in debate—‘‘Oh! this is a mere 
matter of form.” But the Forms of 
Parliament had substance in them— 
that had often been proved in perilous 
times. For years the House had ad- 
hered to the principle, that it must 
know what was the object of a particu- 
lar expenditure before voting money for 
it; and that was the reason why Supply 
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was always taken before Ways and 
Means. ¢ Forms of the House en- 
sured the power of the House, and ren- 
dered it the appropriate guardian of the 
safety, the economy, and the peace of 
the country. When, therefore, he gave 
his vote for this £6,000,000, without an 
Estimate, he did it under protest that it 
was an exceptional Vote. He was a 
pupil of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt obtained 
the Vote of Credit, to which he had re- 
ferred, in 1790, and the next year re- 
verted to the ancient practice of Parlia- 
ment, and never again asked for a Vote 
of Credit without submitting an Esti- 
mate. The Opposition had so nobly 
done their duty in these debates that an 
historical incident had recurred to his 
mind. After the general peace, Alexan- 
der the First, of Russia, during his visit 
to this country, came down to the House 
of Commons to witness its proceedings, 
and when he left the House he said— 
“T wish, when I go back to Russia, 
I could establish an Opposition.”” And 
that was a feeling which, he believed, 
had arisen in the breast of many a des- 
potic monarch. It seemed to him as 
singular that advanced Liberals like the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham should desire to see the 
power of Russia extended over Euro- 
pean Turkey. [‘‘No!”] Well, that 
was the inference he had drawn from 
what he had observed. He remem- 
bered reading the late Mr. Cobden’s fa- 
mous pamphlet in praise of Russia, 
which was published in the year 1835 ; 
and he remembered one illustration 
which Mr. Cobden gave of the advan- 
tages of that Government, and of its 
respect for commerce, and this was, that 
the commercial classes of Russia were 
exempt from corporal punishment. Still 
it was surprising to find advanced Libe- 
rals so much in favour of the Russian 
Government. For himself, he had the 
greatest possible respect for Russia, and 
was most anxious that England should 
be on good terms with her; but he cer- 
tainly should not like to be a Russian 
subject, of whose condition he knew 
something. Her Majesty’s Government, 
responding to the powerful and benevo- 
lent voice of the Emperor of Germany, 
were about to enter into a Conference, 
which would, he trusted, act in the 
sense of arbitration, with means of co- 
ercion to enforce its decrees, and would, 
he hoped, lead to another Treaty as 
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durable as that of Vienna in 1815. They 
had seen the Treaty of 1856 and the 
Treaty of 1870 virtually abrogated by 
one of the parties to them ; and the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford City (Sir 
William Harcourt) spoke disparagingly 
of the Treaty of Vienna. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) could hardly understand 
how anyone could speak disparagingly 
of a Treaty which was the outcome of a 
mighty war, which had secured peace to 
Europe for 35 years. It was true that 
Treaties were mortal, like their framers. 
But no nation’s interests were so bound 
up with peace as those of England ; and 
who would venture to say that the 
Treaty of Vienna, in the conclusion of 
which she took part, was not a blessing 
to the world, and especially to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, when that Treaty had 
secured unbroken peace for 35 years? 
God grant that the Treaty which would 
probably result from the Conference now 
to be held might have as beneficial and 
durable an effect! Sure was he of this 
—that Her Majesty’s Government, in 
proposing not only that England should 
enter the Conference, but be prepared 
to take her share in enforcing its de- 
crees, were adopting a wise and salu- 
tary course—a course which promised 
to secure a solid and lasting peace. 

Mz. Szerszeant SIMON had heard a 
great deal said about Party feeling and 
the course taken by the Opposition. He 
had been several years a Member of that 
House, and upon the discussion of all 
great and important questions there had 
been imputations made against the pro- 
ceedings of the Opposition, and on this 
occasion the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General had imputed to Members sitting 
opposite to him that if they had not been 
certain that the Amendment to the Vote 
would fail they would not have sup- 
ported it. Such imputations ought not 
to be indulged in, and he trusted they 
would hear no more of them, but rise to 
the importance of the occasion and give 
their opinions according to their con- 
scientious convictions. He hoped all 
there were Englishmen before they were 
Whigs or Tories, and that they would 
only be influenced by considerations 
which affected the national interests and 
the national honour. He was not one of 
those who shared in the new-born af- 
fection for Russia which had sprung up 
in the breasts of many hon. Members 
sitting on that side of the House. He 
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thought that there would be little to 
choose between the influence of Russia 
and the influence of Turkey on the 
Christian populations of the East. He 
did not believe that those populations 
would be one jot better under Russian 
than under Turkish rule. We could not 
shut our eyes to the effects, compara- 
tively recent, of Russian policy upon 
those Christians who were outside the 
Russian Church. But it was entering 
into a narrow and miserable sphere of 
discussion if we were to treat this great 
European question — for it was the 
greatest European question that had 
arisen within our memory—upon a com- 
parison between one despotism and an- 
other. If he had a fault to find with 
Her Majesty’s Government, it was that 
they had suffered this question of 
humanity and civilization to drift into 
the hands of the‘greatest of wrong-doers, 
who would now get all the credit for 
ameliorating the condition and advanc- 
ing the civilization of the populations of 
the Principalities. He last year took an 
active part in denouncing the Bulgarian 
atrocities, but he did not think that what 
was done was to end in empty sound. 
That was, however, the case, and they 
had allowed the question to be dealt with 
by a military despotism, and Russia to 
achieve the work of emancipation, while 
this country was content to play a 
secondary part in the matter. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) had cited two precedents 
for this money Vote—that of 1870 and 
that of 1790. The case of 1870 was not 
analogous, and had been disposed of by 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gtnditoas), and the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire was unfortunate 
in citing the precedent of 1790. That 
case was not analogous, because, in the 
first place, Mr. Pitt came down and 
stated the immediate practical purposes 
to which the money was to be applied ; 
and, in the second place, because the 
money proved insufficient. He appre- 
hended that these £6,000,000, if granted, 
would also prove insufficient. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE explained that 
what he had said was that in 1790 Mr. 
Pitt refused to give an Estimate, whereas 
in 1791 and on every subsequent occa- 
sion he gave Estimates. 

Mr. SersEant SIMON said, that Mr. 
Pitt stated in 1790 the grievances which 
were to be redressed, but that was not 
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done by Her Majesty’s Government. 
He had searched the records of Parlia- 
ment and had been unable to find a pre- 
cedent for this Vote. The matter was 
not one of mere form, and it was the 
duty of the House of Commons to guard 
the public purse, to watch carefully 
every public expenditure. But what 
had Her Majesty’s Government done 
now? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asked the House to give to the Govern- 
ment £6,000,000, which they said they 
would expend with wisdom. They had 
not followed the example of Mr. Pitt, 
nor had they stated the specific purposes 
to which this money would be applied. 
They said they asked for this money 
in order that our hands might be 
strengthened at the Conference. What 
was meant by strengthening our hands 
at the Conference by voting £6,000,000 
unless the Government meant that 
this money should be spent for war 
purposes—unless they meant to threaten 
Russia or some other Power, or to 
threaten all other Powers who would 
not agree with us? We had been 
treating Russia as a friendly Power, 
but now the Government proposed that 
they should be armed to the teeth when 
they went to the Conference. To enter 
the Conference armed would be tanta- 
mount to saying to Russia—‘‘ We do not 
trust your word.” [‘* Hear, hear!’’] 
An hon. and gallant Admiral said 
“Hear.” He might be expected to 
have warlike feelings, but we had to 
deal with statesmen on this question. 
The object of a Conference was to effect 


‘a pacific adjustment of things, but this 


was nothing but a war Vote—a Vote to 
enable us to flourish our arms in the 
face of Russia. If this money had been 
asked 15 months ago he could have 
understood it; but now that Turkey was 
prostrate at the feet of Russia, and we 
ought to treat on equal terms with that 
Power as to the national interests as 
well as for the good of Europe, we 
should be entirely stultifying ourselves 
if we provoked that war which it was 
the object of all of us to avoid. If the 
British Fleet had been sent to Gallipoli 
simply for the purpose of protecting un- 
fortunate people at Constantinople who 
might be involved in case of tumult, 
why was not Russia informed that that 
was the object of sending the Fleet, if 
we were acting in a friendly and not in 
a hostile spirit to her? Russia had as 
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much right to send her troops to Con- 
stantinople for the protection of le 
as we omg - a a for as i 

se. He thought the two telegrams 
Phich had been eat that at wee 
reconcilable. He did not join with hon. 
Members on his side of the House in 
their attacks on Mr. Layard. If it was 
supposed that Mr. Layard was hostile to 
the national interests, let him be re- 
moved from Constantinople ; but as long 
as he was retained in this country’s ser- 
vice, we ought to treat him with confi- 
dence. Mr. Layard might have been 
misinformed. The Russian Ambassador 
seemed to assume that the Russian 
military forces had been stopped, but it 
might turn out that the orders had not 
been obeyed, and Mr. Layard after all 
might be right. But how did we know 
that it was not one of the terms of the 
armistice that the Russians should pro- 
tect the Turks against their own soldiers, 
or that the Sultan did not require pro- 
tection in the disastrous position of 
events? The question now before the 
House, however, was one that far 
transcended in gravity any Vote of Con- 
fidence upon a money grant. There was 
a great European crisis before them, and 
it was for them to consider whether they 
would take part in the creation of a new 
chapter in the history of the world. It 
was beyond all question that there was 
in the moral life of a Christian an 
elasticity which they did not find in that 
of the other races subject to Turkey. 
He was not seeking to decry the reli- 
gious faith of any people; but with re- 
spect to the forthcoming Congress, he 
hoped our course would be one worthy 
of the traditions and character of the 
British nation, and would be a course 
tending to lift the enthralled and subject- 
races of Turkey out of the slough of 
despondency and depression in which 
they had been plunged, and give them a 
chance of taking their place side by side 
in the rank of civilized Europe. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that owing 
possibly to the march of events, the tone 
of hon. Members of the Opposition had 
been very much modified, and it 
remained for the hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) to raise. the question whether 
England ought not to have gone to war 
with Russia before. It was an un- 
fortunate characteristic of this nation 
to be late in these matters. Although 
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the Mahomedan faith had produced great 
qualities in the Turks, and although it 
had shown great defects, he did not 
think it was necessary, in the presence 
of the great misfortunes which had 
overwhelmed Turkey, to raise a dis- 
cussion on that point. Several years 
ago, he himself called attention to the 
state of affairs in Turkey; but, coming 
from so humble a Member as himself, 
the Motion did not attract attention. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) did not 
come down to take part in the debate, 
and it proved fruitless nobody con- 
tended that the Turks were immaculate ; 
but he maintained that the various 
Provinces of Turkey would dear com- 
parison in point of security to life and 
property with Spain, or Italy, or any 
country in which the Executive was not 
quite strong enough to give adequate 
protection to itssubjects. The indepen- 
dence and integrity of Turkey was a 
thing of the past, and they were 
endeavouring to make the best of a bad 
business. The difficult problem now 
awaited the Government of trying to 
reconcile in the Conference British 
interests with Russian predominance. 
The remains of Turkish power now only 
existed on sufferance, and they must 
contemplate a period, possibly not very 
remote, when, our attention being called 
away, the Russians would step in and 
finish their present work. Having that 
problem to deal with, the Government 
had come to the House to ask to have 
their hands strengthened, and under 
ordinary circumstances any Government 
would have that power confided to them 
without much hesitation; but, in the 
present case, a different course was 
pursued. What were the reasons of the 
Opposition for refusing that confidence ? 
The first was, that the Cabinet was 
divided ; but, however that might have 
been, they were now divided no longer ; 
and it must be remembered that, although 
any 12 men might be quite agreed as to 
their policy, it was almost morally im- 
possible that they should not sometimes 
differ as to the best mode of carrying 
that policy into effect. There was a 
division among the Twelve Apostles, and 
one of them once withstood another to 
the face because he was to be blamed. 
The second was, that Lord Beaconsfield 
had never concealed his wish to plunge 
this country into war. He had read all 
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Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches, and 
though he had never been much pre- 
judiced in favour of the noble Lord’s 
policy, he had never any just grounds on 
which to base such an argument. It 
appeared to him that in those speeches 

e noble Lord had frequently alluded 
to contingencies, in which the honour 
and interests of this country might be 
difficult to reconcile with the interests of 
peace, and never concealed that in such 
a case he would be found on the side 
of the former. Another charge made 
against the Government was, that they 
were determined to grant only a mini- 
mum amount of liberty to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. On that point he 
would say that he did not believe in 
giving people liberty all at once, for to 
make good use of liberty required educa- 
tion, and the present social and financial 
condition of Greece did not give us much 
reason to be satisfied with our first 
experiment in giving liberty to subject- 
gas mr Now that the Russian 
ion had conquered, all the jackals were 
coming in for their share of the spoils. 
In that position of affairs the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich stepped forward, 
and, advising them to let bygones be 


bygones, asked them to make a new 
start, and to unite together in giving— 
a most extraordinary suggestion to come 
from him—a general Vote of Confidence 
in the Government, to be passed by 


both Houses of Parliament. In the 
course of his speech, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made two or three 
valuable admissions—one of which was 
that a virtual guarantee had been given 
against the presence of the Russian army 
in Constantinople. But what did we 
know about the conditions of the armis- 
tice? Onlythatevening the extraordinary 
imbroglio which had occurred was owing 
to the fact that we had no certain infor- 
mation with regard to the preliminaries 
of peace. Itmight turn out that one of 
the conditions of the armistice was that 
the Russians should occupy Constanti- 
nople with the consent of the Turks. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in the course 
of his speech, had said that there was no 
word for which he had so great a dis- 
like as for prestige. He would, how- 
ever, point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that prestige stood in the 
same relation to power that bank notes 
did to sovereigns, and that as long as a 
nation had prestige, it had an influence 
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which might otherwise have to be as- 
serted by armaments. He was gladt hat 
the right hon. Gentleman was opposed 
to Russia’s obtaining possession of 
Bessarabia, and had admitted that 
Russia had no natural interest in the 

anube, aes a hope that Her 

ajesty’s vernment would in the 
Conference support the free navigation 
of that great river. But he saw objec- 
tions to his suggestion that, though 
Bulgaria should be made autonomous, 
it should be made to pay a considerable 
tribute. He had observed that this 
tribute had always been a matter of 
difficulty. At the time of Servia de- 
claring war she was two years behind in 
the payment of tribute, and the arrange- 
ments with regard to tribute had been a 
continually recurring source of irritation 
between them and Turkey. He should 
be sorry to see an extension of such a 
state of things, because it would leavea 
sore which before long would tend to 
renewed difficulties. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had well stated what would be the 
result of attempting to include the whole 
of the Bulgarian people in such a 
tributary Province, seeing that it would 
be necessary to include territory stretch- 
ing almost as far as the Aigean Sea. 
It was desirable that the House should 
grant that Vote without much further 
delay. He hoped that the money would 
not be actually wanted, but there would 
be no harm in having it in hand. It 
would be an emphatic protest against 
the unprincipled agitation which had 
been excited throughout the country, 
and a pledge given in answer to those 
who asserted that England was divided. 
He trusted, therefore, that the House 
would pass that Vote in the way to give 
it the maximum effect in the direction 
that wasrequired. One of the Cabinet 
Ministers had stated that the English 
people did not understand foreign politics, 
and never had there been a truer word 
spoken. Unfortunately, they were not 
on that subject under the best tutors. 
The very virtues of Englishmen made 
it difficult for them to understand the 
course of foreign politics. What had 
occurred that night was a specimen of 
the difficulty experienced in such trans- 
actions when they sought to follow 
diplomatic arrangements. There was 
only one other matter to which he wished 
to allude—that it was not the interest of 
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Russia to make a lasting peace; but he 
trusted that the efforts of Her Majesty’s 
Government would be directed to that 


object, and he believed that if they 
could go into the councils of Europe 
strong in the support of the House of 
Commons, and in the support of their 
countrymen, as would be proved by the 
passing of the Vote now under con- 


sideration, they would have every 
chance of concluding an arrangement 
which, if not everlasting, would, at any 
rate, be solid and durable. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that the diffi- 
culty of discussing the question was 
much enhanced by the various emotions 
through which the House had passed. 
It might also be thought almost fool- 
hardy to form an opinion on the subject, 
considering the ignorance with which 
opinions were often formed; but he, 
nevertheless, desired to direct the minds 
of hon. Members to some points which 
had not yet been fully discussed. In 
the first place, the real reason for the 
Vote was explained by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when he first made the Motion that 
the House should go into Committee. 
He had then said that the war had 
ceased, and that negotiations for a Con- 
ference were proceeding. But he wished 
to ask hon. Members whether they fully 
understood upon what principles the 
Government would go into that Confer- 
ence, with what associates, and with what 
aims? He thought that it couid not be 
imputed to them that they were less 
Englishmen because they gave no Vote 
of unbounded Confidence. On the con- 
trary, they scrutinized the demands for 
that very reason, because they were 
jealous of the interests of their country, 
and because they loved it beyond any 
other consideration. The charge of the 
want of patriotism was as old as the days 
of Jeremiah. In every country, in every 
century, in every generation, it had been 
possible to get hold of some man accused 
of being untrue to his country, but whom 
succeeding generations declared to be an 
honest patriot ; he had been sorry, then, 
when the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen) had announced himself 
as an Englishman first, and then a 
Liberal. If a man called himself a Tory 
it was because he believed that he was 
advancing the interests of his country; 
and another, for the same reason, might 


be a Liberal. Not long ago a dis- 
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tinguished man—now, alas! no more— 
was violently denounced, because he 
ventured to object to a war upon which 
his country seemed resolved to embark 
—denounced in language which The Pall 
Mall Gazette and The Dail a te ap- 

eared now to be re-echoing. It was 

. Paul de Cassagnac who asserted that 
M. Thiers was no lover of France, be- 
cause he opposed the war with Germany, 
M. de Cassagnac wanting it to be be- 
lieved that he himself was the true 
patriot. The present was simply an 
analogous case to that, and it was by 
the Cassagnacs of the Press that the op- 
ponents of the Government were being 
assailed. The real question, however, 
was with respect to the armistice. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had asked for the sum of 
money, and had asked ‘the House to 

rant it in the confidence that it would 
Be used properly, and he had also spoken 
of a united nation; but he asked in what 
spirit did the Government mean to attend 
that Conference? ‘Was it in a siprit of 
heat and passion, or were they rather 
to be trusted? He ventured to think 
that the debate would excite the very 
strongest arguments for distrust. All 
the Ministers had said, almost in so 
many words, that they were going into 
the Conference to put themselves side 
by side with Austria, to take their stand 
on the Treaty of 1856, and to compel 
Russia to accept its conditions. These, 
he felt sure, were aims of which the 
people of England would not approve, 
and he owed it as a duty to his consti- 
tuents to resist such a policy. He could 
not possibly admit that this was in any 
sense a united nation. That epithet was 
conspicuously untrue of its attitude to- 
wards the Eastern Question; and, in his 
opinion, the power and authority of a 
united nation with which it was pro- 
posed to endow the Ministry did not 
exist. It was quite impossible to doubt 
that a great portion of the Kingdom 
looked back at the Crimean War with 
abhorrence, and had no wish to abide 
by its results; while many others would, 
if they could, re-produce that war, were 
it not for the general feeling of the 
country. There was, then, no such 
unanimity as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
imagined, except, perhaps, on one soli- 
tary point, the resolyve—namely, that 
the Dardanelles Straits either remained 
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as they were at present, or that they 
should be open to the Fleets of all na- 
tions. Every Englishman was agreed that 
no nation should have a privilege. What 
was the present position of affairs in the 
East ? e war between Russia and 
Turkey might be assumed to be practi- 
ony. over, and the former was un- 
doubtedly entitled to all the rights of 
the conqueror. As against the Porte, 
Russia was entitled to insist upon the 
exclusive right to passage through the 
Dardanelles and to annex any portion of 
Turkish territory she might choose. But 
in attempting to obtain for herself the 
exclusive right to the passage of the 
Dardanelles Russia would come face to 
face with the mortagees of that Strait, 
and with those who had acquired ease- 
ments in those waters, and in such a 
case Russia would have no more power 
over them than the Porte itself possessed. 
Russia, under the Treaty of 1856, was 
bound to respect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire; and 
if those Treaties were still valid, the 
moment she entered into the Conference 
she would find herself debarred from 
obtaining exclusive power over the Dar- 
danelles or over any portion of the Otto- 
man Empire, because the Sultan had 
debarred himself from the same thing. 
The Government had shown that they 
considered the Treaties valid, and they 
could not at once approbate and repro- 
bate a document, as the lawyers said. 
And on entering this Conference, with 
whom were we to find ourselves allied ? 
Austria was going into the Confcrence 
to prevent the autonomy of Bosnia and 
the independence of Servia and Rou- 
mania ; and England’s position was that 
the Dardanelles should be open or shut 
to all nations. These two Powers were 
joining together, one with one object, 
and the other with another; and did 
not this offer a great temptation to the 
two to join their forces and to say— 
‘“You help us to secure what we want, 
and we will help you to secure what you 
want?” If the Government claimed 
the co-operation of Austria, or if Austria 
claimed the Government’s co-operation 
under the Treaty of Paris, and Austria 
said—‘‘ We are jointly and severally 
bound to help each other,’’ in this state 
of circumstances, how could either refuse 
to acknowledge the claim of the other? 
Suppose that the Russians remained in 
their present situation and Austria and 
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England combined against them, and 
the Austrian troops came upon them 
from one side and the English ships 
attacked them on the other. They would 
be placed in a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion. [Ministerial cheers.] Oh! then 
you are anxious for an easy war. You, 
the Party of peace, wish 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind the 
hon. Member that one of the first Rules 
of our debates is that hon. Gentlemen 
should address themselves to the Chair. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he must 
apologize to the Speaker and the House 
for having momentarily departed from 
the rule of debate. Hon. Members op- 
posite became excited the moment the 
prospect of an easy and successful war 
presented itself; and when he saw their 
excitement and also the excitement pre- 
vailing among the democracy, he con- 
fessed he was astonished to hear hon. 
Members speak of the peril of war as 

ast. The peril past! Why, the coming 
Canteens was full of peril. Point after 
point might arise in it of a nature to 
incite the Government and the people of 
England to war. Suspicion first, anger 
next, resentment the third day, and then 
a fiery determination to overcome your 
antagonist. That was the history of the 
origin of all wars, and he felt bound to 
say that he had no confidence in the 
people or the Government of England 
that they would not be led from one false 
step to another until they fouud them- 
selves in some position from which they 
could not retreat without dishonour, or 
advance without great danger. See 
how easily Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
stepped into the false step of sending the 
British Fleet to the Dardanelles ; and had 
they not that very day been the slaves of 
an unfounded rumour? The only hope 
he and those who agreed with him had 
was, in being true to themselves and in 
not flinching for one moment, however 
small their minority might be, from en- 
deavouring to avert the perils which 
lay before them. He believed the Con- 
ference would be held at Vienna, Russia 
having waived her objections to Vienna, 
and he was afraid if that proved to be 
true we might find our special Repre- 
sentative in association with Sir Henry 
Elliot, instead of being in a position to 
assist in obtaining the freedom of Bul- 
garia and of the Greeks. For the sake 
of his country he deeply regretted this, 
for she ought to shake herself free from 
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Austrian and Turkish influences. There 
was only one interest which we had to 
guard, and that was the keeping open 
or the keeping shut of the Dardanelles. 
Let them go to the Conference with that 
object alone. If they went for anything 
else let it be to neutralize Austria and to 
uphold the settlement proposed by Russia 
of the question of the subject-races. To 
keep the Dardanelles open they had no 
need of any force but their own. In 
conclusion, he expressed a hope that the 
Government would engage in no en- 
tangled alliances, and that, in going into 
the Conference, they might possess the 
strength that came to the Representative 
of a united people. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, that patriot- 
ism was a thing that was much abused, 
and under the name of patriotism many 
of the horrors that disgraced the pages 
of history had been perpetrated. It was 
in the name of patriotism that Robes- 
pierre performed the deeds of a monster, 
and in the name of patriotism the First 
Napoleon waged his cruel wars. He 
rose to make some remarks on what 
they had heard and seen that night. 
He was grieved to see that, after the 
Opposition had determined at the 
eleventh hour to do what they could to 
support Her Majesty’s Government, when 
they believed the hour of peril was at 
hand, some hon. Members opposite had 
repudiated the conduct of their Leaders, 
and had refused to join with them in 
presenting a common front to the Power 
which was believed to be our enemy. 
But he was the more grieved at what 
fell from one who sat on the front Oppo- 
sition bench. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright) had dared to get up in his 
place—[“‘Oh, oh!” and chars) ye 


dared to get up in his place—believin 
that we were on the eve of war wit 
Russia, and say if we were embarked in 
a war with Russia it was owing to state- 
ments which had been made on the Mini- 


sterial side of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that, if similar 
statements had been made in a Russian 
Parliament with reference to England, 
nothing could have prevented a war 
between the two countries. That was 
not a statement which any Englishman 
ought to make in such a time and when 
we were in such great peril of a war with 
Russia. No doubt some strong things 
had been said on the Ministerial side of 
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the House; but who was it that had 
forced them to say those things? Who 
had taunted them month by month with 
upholding Her Majesty’s Government 
in their policy of not submitting calmly 
to the will and dictates of the Emperor of 
all the Russias? Hon. Members oppo- 
site. Who was it who went about, north, 
south, east, and west, condemning Her 
Majesty’s Government for the policy 
they had pursued, and advocating a 
Russian policy as against the policy of 
the Government? It was the Members 
of the Party opposite, and he thought, 
therefore, he was justified in protesting 
against the language used by the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham, and in 
saying that it had become necessary to 
speak out plainly the truth in regard 
to the aggressive policy of Russia in 
times past as well as present. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had asked that the 
settlement of this question should be 
postponed for 24 hours; but, if that had 
been done, they would have been the 
first to go into the country and say the 
Government, by postponing the matter, 
showed there was no pressing necessity 
for pushing it forward. He—and he 
spoke for many hon. Members on his 
side of the House—rejoiced that the 
Government did not consent to that 
suggestion. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had talked about union, and asked 
that the Vote should be withdrawn. 
It was true that union was generally 
considered strength; but there were 
unions which brought no strength to 
those who were united, and which 
showed nothing but disunited and di- 
vided counsels. If we went into the 
Conference united with those who had 
for the last two years been advocating 
the policy of Russia, we should not have 
presented to the nations of Europe a 
united front. Hon. Members opposite 
seemed to forget that England’s pros- 
pect? could not be separated from Eng- 
and’s greatness, and that we could not 
be commercially great and politically 
small. We had to maintain the interests, 
not of England only, but of India and 
of our Colonies and dependencies all 
over the world. It was impossible for 
England to go into the Conference un- 
armed and unable to give effect to her 
words. She could not go with nothing 
but moral force, and peihact her physical 
strength. She must go into the Con- 
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ference armed with her own strength 
and her own might.. Were they pre- 
pared to take a lowly and humble posi- 
tion? Unless England was prepared to 
take the position of Holland, she could 
not afford to cease to do as the other 
nations of Europe did. Taking this 
Vote of £6,000,000, it did not amount 
to more than 2s. per head of the popula- 
tion. He would ask if there was anyone 
in the country who did not value the 
honour and interests of England as worth 
more than 2s.? A great deal had been 
said about the conduct of the Govern- 
ment; but, although Englishmen might 
be hasty in their political dislike, they 
were not ungenerous; and, when the 
history of the present crisis came to be 
read, it would be found that the British 
people were pervaded by a feeling of 
generosity and gratitude towards Her 
Majesty’s Advisers for the steps they 
had taken to protect the interest and 
uphold the dignity of the nation which 
scarcely any other Government had re- 
ceived. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he hoped the 
House might soon arrive at that state of 
feeling—although the speech to which 
they had just listened afforded little 
ground for such hope—in which they 
might be able to discuss this great 
question on some more satisfactory basis 
than the miserable one of personal re- 
crimination. If it were true, as the last 
speaker had assumed, that war was immi- 
nent or even probable, was it, he would 
ask, seemly that they could find nothing 
else to discuss than inaccurate state- 
ments or errors of judgment? When, 
in the earlier part of the evening, he 
appealed to the House to get this 
money question out of the way, he did 
so with the wish that they might at once 
enter upon the discussion of the'moment- 
ous question before them, on which so 
much depended in the future. He did 
not wish to cast the slightest reflection 
upon the right hon. Gentlemen on the 
front Opposition bench; but he regretted, 
he might add, that a money Vote had 
been made the ground for a discussion 
bearing upon international interests; and 
the moment he saw the terms of the 
Amendment he had felt that it would 
serve to consolidate opinion on the other 
side of the House, and turn popular 
feeling in favour of the Government, 
because it was the natural disposition of 
the people of this country to do nothing 
which might appear ungenerous to those 
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who at a great crisis were entrusted with 
the conduct of their affairs. At the same 
time, he felt it would have the effect of 
putting the real question at issue aside, 
and although they might not approve 
of the heat with which the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) expressed his opinions, he 
alone had attempted to call back the 
attention of the House to the main 
Question. Her Majesty’s Government 
was placed in a most trying position, 
and the greatest difficulty of the situa- 
tion was that they had to discuss their 
foreign policy in a free Parliament and 
in a free Press; for, much as the people 
of England justly prided themselves on 
these institutions, the effect of them was 
to force the Government to show its hand 
to the other Powers of the world. He 
could give two illustrations of his idea. In 
May last the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary made his famous speech, 
in the course of which he stated that the 
approach of the Russian Army to Con- 
stantinople would not be viewed with 
indifference by the British Government. 
What had been the effect of that? Why, 
the Turks evacuated Adrianople, and 
practically allowed everything to go by 
the run after the capture of Plevna and 
the [passage of the Shipka Pass. Let 
them take another case. On the first 
night of the Session, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that the Government did not 
intend to propose any money Yote until 
the Russian conditions of peace were 
known, and he noticed the wise reluc- 
tance which the right hon. Gentleman 
exhibited to repeat the statement more 
explicitly when questioned on the sub- 


ject by the right hon. Member for 


Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone). He was 
obliged, however, to answer, and the 
consequence was that the Russians at 
once became aware that no action was 
to be taken until the terms of peace 
were announced ; while we, finding that 
they were withheld, jumped to the con- 
clusion that that was being done pur- 
posely by Russia. That suspicion had 
not proved correct, and in consequence 
we had done a great deal of injustice to 
Russia. It turned out that the Turkish 
Delegates had not signed the terms of 
eace, and this fact was the cause of the 
elay. But the mere fact of the Chan- 
cellor of the aes igh having an- 
do nothing till 

the terms of peace were known probably 
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had the effect of persuading Russia that 
the power of England was paralyzed 
until she — Russia — chose to disclose 
those terms, and great excitement and 
danger had consequently arisen. It 
should be remembered that in a time 
like the present the Government had 
many such difficulties to encounter. He 
also objected to many of the hostile 
criticisms pronounced against the Go- 
vernment. If they came to this House 
to inflict every possible injury on the 
Government, how could they expect it 
to deal calmly with the great and weighty 
affairs that lay upon it? How could 
they expect it to go into the Conference 
with success if it was worried with every 
incident that could be brought against 
it? When they heard anyone talking 
about the paramount influence of Lord 
Beaconsfield in the Cabinet, and his 
war proclivities, they ought, instead of 
blaming the Members of the Cabinet, to 
thank them for curbing those proclivi- 
ties if they existed, and endeavouring to 
turn the influence of the country in the 
direction of the peace which all Parties 
in the State alike desired. He objected 
to anything like cavil; to anything like 
violent criticism ; to anything like per- 
sonal imputations at a time of great 
national crisis, and that not because he 
would say a word in favour of any war- 
like policy by the Government; on the 
contrary, his reason was to prevent 
the Government being driven into a 
war policy. What had happened to- 
night? The right hon. Member for 
Bradford had come down to the House 
this afternoon, and in the face of certain 
telegrams from Constantinople had with- 
drawn his Amendment; and but for the 
timely arrival of the letter from Count 
Schouvaloff to the Government, the 
House would, in the moment of excite- 
ment, have given a vote with something 
like the appearance of a war Vote. He 
would infinitely prefer giving the vote 
calmly. He would put the responsibility 
upon the Government. Give them the 
money and get rid of the so-called 
Constitutional doctrines which had been 
now discussed for a week, and then the 
House would be free to ask the most 
careful consideration of the Government 
to this Eastern Question, and to tell the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not to 
embody in the European Conference the 
indications he had pointed out the other 
night. The great reason why we, 
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carry out the work of emancipation, and 


if we did not take care, the Government 
would find itself acting against the liber- 
ties of Bulgaria and the other Provinces 
of Turkey. Well, why should they not 
be able to discuss these questions calmly, 
and drop personal attacks upon each 
other? There was nothing which gave 
him greater pain than to see men at- 
tacking greater men in this House, and 
seeking to climb to fame upon their 
shoulders, from whichever side those 
attacks proceeded. There was not a man 
who could look back on the career of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, and of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, who would not ad- 
mit that they stood amongst the most 
eminent men of the age. If they did 
make errors, let the errors be pointed 
out, instead of assailing them with vio- 
lence and pretension. He merely wished 
to show that we had arrived at a moment 
when, he believed, it was essential for 
the Opposition side of the House to 
give to the Government as much confi- 
ence as they could, not for the purpose 
of putting us into war, but for the pur- 
pose of keeping us out of war. He was 
sorry to see so much disposition to go 
lightly into war with Russia. He was 
not by any means an out-and-out ad- 
mirer of Russia, and there were things 
in that country which he did not ap- 
prove of ; but, at the same time, they all 
knew—every man of culture and every 
man of travel knew—that, with all the 
historic faults of Russia, with all her 
historic crimes, and with all the present 
faults of Russia, she was a progressive 
country, and was desirous of following 
in the path we had trod. He believed 
there were men alive who would see 
Russia a Constitutional country, with a 
free Parliament; and it had already a 
Press freer than many men suspected. 
But the question of the moment was not 
whether Russia was a good or a bad 
Power. The question was, on the side 
of what interest was the power of Eng- 
land to be engaged ? e would agree 
to the Vote; but these eternal alterca- 
tions, these eternal debates, did not pro- 
mote the public interest. All the time 
this crisis lasted he would give the Go- 
vernment all the support he could, and 
he would do everything he could to pre- 
vent them from entering upon a wrong 
course. The Government was far less 
likely to go wrong if treated with fair- 





were going into the Conference was to 
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House than if treated in an opposite | What he had said was that the system 


spirit. He had confidence in the Go- 
vernment, and he believed there was 
not only one man, but there were many 
men in the present Cabinet who would 
use their utmost exertions to keep the 
country out of war, and he believed 
there were many men on the other side 
as sensible as those on the Opposition 
side were, and who would look upon it 
as a deep and damning degradation to 
go into the Conference for the purpose 
of re-enslaving the people of Bulgaria. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, 
that of all the extraordinary speeches 
delivered in that House during this de- 
bate, the speech of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) was the 
most extraordinary. The latter part 
was a direct answer to the first. In the 
latter part, the hon. Member expressed 
a hope that one day despotic Russia 
would establish free Parliamentary in- 
stitutions, whereas, in the first part, he 
had told them that in times of difficulty 
and danger Parliamentary institutions 
were a source of embarrassment. This 
was what was said at the time of the 
Crimean War; but it was because Par- 
liament did not do its duty at that 
time and insist on discussion that they 
drifted into a war from which they 
derived an inheritance of woe. He 
did not mean to say that they had not 
also derived great glory to the country 
in connection with the war. [‘‘ Divide!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite were deter- 
mined not to listen to anything which did 
not exactly tally with their own views. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] He did not object to 
their murmurs, but he did in the face of 
Europe protest against such conduct. 
Every word spoken in the House of 
Commons at this moment, no matter 
what was the position of the Member 
who spoke it, was telegraphed through- 
out Europe. [Zaughter.| The spirit of 
levity displayed upon the Conservative 
benches would be telegraphed through- 
out Europe, as well as the arguments 
in support of what they called a spirited 
policy. He protested against the doc- 
trine laid down by the hon. Member for 
Pembroke as to Parliamentary govern- 
ment. He maintained that the House 


had a right to know and criticize the 
conduct of the Government. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, the hon. 
Member entirely misunderstood him. 
He did not intend to make the slightest 
complaint of Parliamentary government. 


Ur. £. J. Reed 








of Parliamentary government, although 
most excellent and valuable in itself, 
unavoidably added to the difficulties of 
a Government at a time like this. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
seemed to him that this meant that if a 
free Parliament criticized the policy of 
the Government they embarrassed the 
Government; but he believed, on the 
contrary, that such criticism was a 
great source of strength to the Go- 
vernment. The hon. Member for Pem- 
broke seemed to have been engaged 
in so many Russian operations that he 
had apparently imbibed Russian prin- 
ciples, and wished to shut the mouth 
of the House of Commons. If the pre- 
sent Government were embarrassed by 
the action of hon. Members opposite, it 
was because nobody knew what the 
policy of the Government was. Having 
referred to the account that had ap- 
peared of an interview which a corre- 
spondent of The Daily News was reported 
to have had with Server Pasha, and 
which account he believed to be true, 
the hon. Member urged that the House 
should not pass the Vote under pres- 
sure, because hon. Members did not know 
the exact circumstances of the case. He 
had heard it stated that Prince Gortcha- 
koff’s telegram was all a piece of chica- 
nery. If that was so it would raise a 
grave issue, because it would show that 
they could not depend upon the word of 
the Foreign Minister of Russia. If it 
were true that Russia was deceiving 
us, the people of this country would be 
found united as one man in resisting her 
policy ; but we had no proof that such 
was the case. They wished to know 
for what cause Parliament had been 
brought together, and whither they were 
going? He would go further, and say 
this—that much as they must respect the 
talents of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Administration, every human being 
knew that he was a master of the science 
of language, and that he habitually 
used language which did not fully re- 
veal his own meaning or his own object. 
That was one reason why he doubted 
whether they should vote this sum pre- 
cipitately to-night. Nor could it be for- 

otten that the noble Lord had an 
riental tendency of mind. If they 
took the writings of the noble Lord—if 
they took all his acts—they were tinged 
with much that was essentially un- 
English. They were tinged with that 
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tendency to believe that human events 
were to be influenced by surprises, by 
magnificent spectacles, by new titles, 
by new orders of chivalry—by all those 
things which went to make up what could 
only be called the Oriental mind. [ Cries 
of ‘ Question!” ] That was the question 
which they had to debate, and which 
nothing would prevent him from discuss- 
ing. He thought the Government should 
postpone the debate until they really 
knew where they were, and until they 
knew whether the despatch of Prince 
Gortchakoff represented the actual truth. 
The Government would soon know what 
the real state of affairs was, and would 
have an opportunity of uniting the 
House in a way which they would not 
be able to do to-night. For these and 
for other reasons stated by other Mem- 
bers, he hoped the Vote would not be 
pressed that night. 

Mr. WALTER said, that as he was 
one of the small number of Members of 
that House who considered that ques- 
tion with as an entire absence of Party 
bias as it was possible to imagine, he 
should like to express, in a very few 
words, the impression which the debate 
had produced on his mind. After an 
experience of nearly 30 years, he could 
truly say he had never listened to a de- 
bate which had given him so much pain. 
If he were asked to describe it in a 
sentence, he should say it was a war de- 
bate tempered by telegrams. The 
general tone of the debate and the cir- 
cumstances which had led to it had, to 
his mind, been most unsatisfactory. 
There was something peculiarly unfortu- 
nate and unpropitious in the circum- 
stances in which they were called 
together at an earlier period of the year 
than usual, in the reasons given for the 
summoning of Parliament, and in the 
manner in which these reasons had been 
fulfilled. It was not his intention to 
have voted for the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), which was an unfortu- 
nate Amendment. It did not really 
express the circumstances in which they 
were placed ; it was directed to a wrong 
issue; and it could not have led to a 
satisfactory result. The Motion for the 
Vote had been unfortunate, both as to 
time and manner. When Parliament 


was called together they were told that, 
in the event of certain unforeseen con- 
tingncies, the Vote might be called for. 
Nothing unforeseen occurred. The 
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only thing which was absolutely certain . 
to occur was a Conference. Of all the 
uncertainties which had existed from 
time to time with regard to this war, the 
only thing absolutely certain was that a 
Conference would be the end of the 
whole business. It was to meet, not any 
unforeseen occurrence, but a Conference, 
which must have been foreseen, that this 
Vote was asked for. We were to go 
into this Conference in a temper which 
took its colour and its tone from the 
most irritating debate he had ever heard 
in Parliament. That, by itself, was a 
most unfortunate circumstance. The 
amount of the Vote was a thing not 
worth discussing; but had he been in a 
position to advise the Government, he 
should have advised them not to ask for 
any Vote at all, but to act upon their 
own responsibility. He thought any 
Government would have been justified 
in the circumstances in which they were 
placed—in an attitude of expectation, 
of suspense, and of watchfulness, ready, 
if necessary, to make a spring at once— 
in taking the money they wanted, and 
claiming an indemnity from Parliament. 
He thought that would have been a far 
wiser course to have taken. It would 
have relieved them, at all events, from the 
awkward position in which they were 
now placed in asking for this Vote, in 
order to go into a Conference, which 
might have the appearance either of an 
act of defiance towards Russia, or of an 
act of retaliation against the Opposition 
for certain injudicious speeches Setivened 
during the Recess. He remembered to 
have read a story somewhere of some 
notorious character, fond of fighting, 
who used on going into a tavern to take 
off his sword and throwing it on the 
table, say—‘‘ Lie there, and I pray God 
I may not have occasion to use you.” 
That was pretty much the attitude of 
the Government in asking for the Vote 
of £6,000,000. With regard to the 
way in which he should vote upon this 
occasion, he felt very much in the posi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. E. J. Reed) and others who had 
spoken, who felt that while they were 
exceedingly unwilling to offer any active 
opposition to a Vote of Confidence in 
the Government in such an emergency, 
yet felt that something was due to their 
own sense of responsibility, when the 
Vote was asked expressly for going into 
a Conference, in which the honour and 





interests of this country were deeply 
[Fifth Night.) 
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involved. ‘There were some points upon 
which he should have liked to have had 
more information. There were points, 
no doubt, upon which they were all 
agreed. The acquisition of Constanti- 
nople by Russia, and the navigation of 
the Dardanelles, were questions upon 
which there was scarcely any difference 
of opinion among Englishmen; but with 
regard to those more remote questions 
in which we had little immediate con- 
cern, such as the amount of freedom to 
be accorded to Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
or Herzegovina, Englishmen were likely 
to be divided. He would not willingly 
vote one shilling, or say that one drop 
of English blood should be shed in order 
to curtail the liberties of these Provinces, 
while he would vote anything that 
might be asked to secure the former ob- 
jects. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, in the course of his 
speech, said that the paramount British 
interest was the peaceful settlement of 
this question. So far he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he went 
on to say that a peaceful settlement 
might not be saben at, and he phrased 
it rather vaguely. He (Mr. Walter) 


should like to hear something more de- 
finite with regard to the arrangements 


to be made for the Turkish Provinces. 
He wanted to know how far, by the ex- 
penditure of money or military opera- 
tions, the Government were prepared’ to 
curtail liberty in those parts? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer dropped a very signifi- 
cant hint with regard to which he should 
like to have some more information. 
He said England’s weak point was the 
length of its line of communication, and 
anything that jeopardized that line of 
communication with its dependencies 
must be a source of anxiety. He did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant by that that the policy 
of England was against the opening 
of the Dardanelles. If so, he should 
differ from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He believed that the policy 
of England was on this occasion to 
open the Dardanelles, and claim for 
herself and give to all other nations 
the right of free navigation. Though 
he should decline to go to war for that 
object, he should equally decline to ex- 
pend any English money or blood in 
opposing it. He should like to know 
something about the policy of the Go- 
vernment on that point. He would say 


Mr. Walter 
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a word or two upon the really grave 
question about which all this discussion 
had taken place—namely, the policy of 
England with regard to the Turkish Em- 
ire. He differed entirely from the hon. 

ember for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), 
and others who had spoken in this 
debate, with regard to the effects of this 
war upon the Ottoman Empire. He 
deeply deplored the necessity for the 
war, which had been one of the most 
horrible waged in modern times, yet he 
rejoiced jolene at the result of it. 
He was one of those who never believed 
in the integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire ; and when the Crimean 
War was talked of, he should like to 
read to the House a very interesting and 
remarkable passage which was written 
by an illustrious personage, whose name 
had been alluded to in this debate. It 
was contained in a book which had been 
referred to by the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), and 
the publication of which was supposed 
to be intended to have some bearing upon 
this question—a bearing rather hostile 
to Russia and friendly to Turkey. He 
would like to read a short extract 
from a very remarkable memorandum 
drawn up by the late Prince Consort in 
October, 1853, with regard to the Crimean 
War. After saying that, setting aside 
all Turkish considerations, England and 
Europe had an interest that Turkish 
territory should not fall intg the hands 
of Russia, and that they should in the 
last extremity even go to war to prevent 
such an overthrow of the balance of 
power, he wrote— 


“ But this would be a war, not for the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Ottomon Empire, 
but merely for the interests of the European 
Powers and civilization. It ought to be carried 
on unshackled by obligations to the Porte, and 
will probably lead to the peace which must be 
the object of that war, to the obtaining of 
arrangements more consonant with the well- 
understood interests of Europe, of Christianity, 
liberty and civilization, than the re-imposition 
of the ignorant, barbarian, and despotic yoke of 
the Mussulman over the most fertile and fa- 
voured portion of Europe.” 


That memorandum was communicated 
to Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen. 
Lord Palmerston, it was stated—and he 
grieved to say it—scouted the idea alto- 
gether, and said that the improvement 
of the Christian populations meant simply 
theexpulsion of 2,000,000 of Mahomedan 
inhabitants. But Lord Aberdeen did 
not believe in the improvement of 
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Turkey; he held that her whole system 
was radically vicious and inhuman, and 
he quoted Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to 
that effect. He (Mr. Walter) thought 
the House would believe now that the 
Prince Consort and Lord Aberdeen were 
right, and Lord Palmerston wrong ; and 
it was to give effect to the wishes and 
views of the Prince Consort and Lord 
Aberdeen that he hoped the Government 
would go into this Conference. Whatever 
else might be theresult of the Conference, 
he believed that the present settlement 
could not be final; and that the best 
chance for its being lasting for a certain 
time—a peace, lasting in such a sense, 
that when the next stage came, it might 
come without another dreadful war such 
as that which we had lately seen—would 
be in leaving to Turkey only such an 
amount of territory and importance as 
should be consistent with its preserva- 
tion as a territorial Power in Europe, 
and for the sake mainly of keeping Con- 
stantinople open till a worthier successor 
might be found. He believed the best 
settlement would be that what was to 
remain of European Turkey should be 
placed under the protection of the Euro- 
pean Powers, with such guarantees for 
good government as could be obtained. 
He hoped the time might come when 
that fertile country would be inhabited 
by a free and Christian population. The 
House might, perhaps, recollect the 
lines of one of their greatest poets— 


“The City won for Allah from the Giaour 
The Giaour from Othman’s race again may 
wrest ; 
And the Serai’s impenetrable tower 
Receive the fiery Frank, her former guest. ... 
But ne’er will Freedom seek this fated soil, 
But slave succeed to slave through years of 
endless toil.’ 
He trusted that this gloomy prediction 
would not be fulfilled; but that, at no 
distant time, that splendid territory 
would be occupied and governed by a 
free and prosperous people. 
Mr. RICHARD: Sir, I beg to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Richard.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not rise at this mo- 
ment for the purpose of making any 
lengthened speech, but for this purpose 
—I wish to ask the House whether they 
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would not consent now, after five nights’ 
debate, to let us take one stage in Supply 
in regard to this Vote? The questions 
which have been raised are so large and 
so interesting that debate upon them 
might run to almost any extent. Un- 
doubtedly many questions have been 
raised during the debate on which I 
might like to speak at some little length, 
and on which I have no doubt other hon. 
Members would like to speak also. But 
I cannot help feeling that time is pre- 
cious, and I also feel the responsibility 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which makes me now repeat the 
suggestion made earlier in the evening 
—that there are other stages in the 
course of the proceedings on the Vote 
in which there will be an opportunity 
for further remarks which any hon. 
Member may wish to make. I would, 
therefore, most earnestly press upon the 
attention of the House that we should 
now be allowed to take the first stage of 
the Vote; that you, Sir, should leave 
the Chair, and that we should take a 
Vote in Supply. In the other stages of 
the Vote there will be ample opportunity 
for discussion. I venture to say that 
this is a matter of considerable import- 
ance. I think that anyone who listened 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) must have 
been struck by the good sense of that 
speech. It really put matters in a clear 
light before us. The hon. Member 
wishes the general policy of the country 
to be discussed, and I think it ought to 
be discussed. But I think the House 
sees that it will not do to be continually 
putting off the decision of this question. 
The merits of the proposal have been 
explained, and have Soca fully discussed. 
No doubt there are points which may 
require further discussion in detail in 
Committee ; but I think there can be no 
doubt that the matter has been brought 
to such a point that it is fair and reason- 
able that we should vote upon it. I 
can assure the House that the Govern- 
ment deem it a matter of such serious 
importance that there shall be no further 
delay than can be helped in obtaining 
the Vote. I must take exception to one 
of the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter) in describing 
the circumstances under which we met, 
and I think he quotes from memory 
rather inaccurately from Her Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Speech from the Wrens 
According to the hon. Member’s view of 
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the circumstances under which we were 
called together, the Speech from the 
Throne announced that Parliament would 
only be appealed to in case of some un- 
expected occurrence. Now, that was 
not the language of the Speech from the 
Throne. The Speech from the Throne 
was to this effect—that should hostilities 
unfortunately be prolonged, some unex- 
pected circumstance might render it 
necessary for Her Majesty to take steps 
for the protection of British interests, and 
that such steps could not be effectually 
taken without adequate preparation. 
That is precisely the position in which 
we now stand. Asmy hon. Friend fully 
explained the other day, the measures 
that we are prepared to take, and that 
we must take, must occupy some time. 
We take it that much time has elapsed 
since we made our proposal, and that 
no further time ought to be wasted ; 
and, therefore, we earnestly trust that 
the House will proceed to decide upon 
this Vote. There is one matter of a 
personal kind which has been mentioned 
more than once this evening, on which 
it is necessary for me to say a word. 
In the beginning of the evening the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) put 
a Question to me with regard to a corre- 
spondence in Zhe Daily News to-day, 


and subsequently, the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) made some 
lengthened and severe remarks upon it ; 
and I believe other Members referred 


to that correspondence. I stated I had 
seen there was such a correspondence, 
but had barely noticed it, as I had been 
very much engaged during the day; 
but after I had my attention more par- 
ticularly called to it, I thought it right 
immediately to send word to Lord 
Beaconsfield, to whom the matter ap- 
plied, to ask him whether there was 
anything he desired to state to the House 
on the subject? I have received this 
note in reply— 

“My dear Chancellor of the Exchequer—I 
have only to say that the statement is an in- 
famous fabrication.” 

In saying that, Sir, of course, the noble 
Lord speaks for himself only. I feel 
not the slightest doubt, with regard to 
Mr. Layard also, that the statement is 
altogether untrue; but, of course, Mr. 
Layard is not here to speak for himself; 
and I do feel, with reference to the re- 
marks in consequence of that paragraph 
and also with reference to other yenahs 
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that have been made in the course of 
this evening, it is our duty, on behalf of 
a public servant placed in a difficult 
position, to seen against such attacks 
upon his character. The position of 

ngland towards Turkey has been one 
of considerable difficulty—it has been 
one which has often led to misrepresen- 
tations. But all the difficulty of the 
situation and all the exposure and mis- 
representations may be said to have been 
concentrated upon the head of our Am- 
bassador at Constantinople ; and I think 
we ought not to be too ready at the first 
blush to catch up any stories that may 
be going to his prejudice. We should 
remember he is one who has served Her 
Majesty for a great number of years, 
that he is a man who has done his duty, 
and who commands the confidence of the 
Sovereign. Full and fair play in all 
cases ought to be given to Mr. Layard 
with reference to any matter of this sort. 
There is one other matter to which I 
must allude with reference to a subject 
on which we were speaking in the be- 
ginning of the evening. I was asked 
whether it was true that Lord Derby 
had stated in the other House that com- 
munications had been received from 
some of the Great Powers of Europe 
which did not confirm the statements 
that had been received from Mr. Layard? 
I find it is true that from several of the 
Powers communications have been re- 
ceived saying that they have no news 
confirming the statements of Mr. Layard; 
but, in each case, they state that their 
latest despatch from Constantinople was 
one or two, and, in one case, I believe, 
three days earlier than that from Mr. 
Layard. Therefore, they have no com- 
munication of so recent a date; and 
when we consider that we have these 
delays in direct telegraphing between 
Constantinople and the rest of Europe, 
it will account for what I have stated. 
Now, having stated so much, I would 
again repeat my earnest entreaty that 
the House would allow us to go into 
Committee and to take this Vote to- 
night. 

HE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Speaker, I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of following the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
into all the topics upon which he has 
touched, except to say that I am scarcely 
prepared to acknowledge that he has 
quite made out his case, that the grounds 
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upon which he now asks the House to 
go into Committee on this Vote are the 
same as those which were stated in Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech. If that is 
the case, it is rather a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in the speech in which he proposed 
this Vote, should have dwelt so much 
upon a subject which was not mentioned 
in the Speech from the Throne—namely, 
the influence which such a Vote would 
give to the voice of England in the 
Councils of Europe. However, there 
will, no doubt, be other opportunities 
for discussing the proposal. ith refer- 
ence to the suggestion which has been 
made, that the Government should be 
allowed to proceed one stage in this 
matter, I am sure there would be a 
general feeling of inclination on this 
side of the House to comply with what 
appears to be a reasonable request. 
But, unfortunately, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
finds it necessary to ask that we should 
practically take two steps — that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair, and 
that we should take the Vote. I can 


quite understand the reason of that 
demand; because, according to our rules 
of procedure, if the Motion for adjourn- 


ment is negatived, this debate may still 
be renewed on the next occasion when 
the Motion is made that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. No doubt that would 
be very inconvenient; and I quite agree 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that it would be most desirable we 
should make one step in advance in 
these proceedings. The discussion to- 
night has been virtually a continuation 
of the debate upon the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) ; and, although 
that Amendment has been withdrawn 
until we have advanced a stage, it is im- 
possible that it should be otherwise. 
Hon. Gentlemen who had not the oppor- 
tunity of making speeches while the 
Amendment was before the House, 
naturally desire to take advantage of 
the opportunity now offered them. In 
that way the original debate has been 
virtually continued, though without the 
vigour and point which must have 
marked it had the Amendment been 
still before us. I hope that the Motion 
for adjournment will not be persisted 
in; and I think I may with some confi- 
dence appeal to hon. Gentlemen that 
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they will to-morrow, when the Motion is 
e that the Speaker leave the Chair, 
allow that Motion to be agreed to with- 
out further discussion, so that the pro- 
posals of the Government may be debated 
in Committee, which is virtually the next 
stage in these proceedings. I think, 
however, that it would be hardly pos- 
sible for the House, without abdicating 
one of its most essential and important 
functions, to consent to pass the Vote in 
Committee to-night without more dis- 
cussion. Indeed, to do so, would scarcely 
be fair to hon. Members who are at this 
moment absent, and who could not be 
aware that that course would be pro- 
posed by the Government. I hope it 
may be possible, without further ob- 
stacles being put in the way of the 
Speaker leaving the Chair, to have full 
discussion in Committee on the proposals 
of the Government. The House is aware 
that I myself have not troubled it with 
many observations since the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was made. Perhaps 
the House would hardly think it respect- 
ful that I should refrain from stating 
my views with reference to the proposi- 
tions which have been submitted to us 
before the conclusion of the discussion ; 
but I have felt very strongly, indeed, 
since the withdrawal of the Amendment, 
that the present would not be a con- 
venient opportunity for me todoso. If 
hon. Members will consider the position 
between this and to-morrow, I hope they 
will come to the same conclusion as that 
at which I have arrived—that a con- 
tinuation of the debate on the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair could 
not be productive of much advantage. 
But I also hope that the Government 
will not consider it necessary to urge 
and press upon the House to take the 
Vote in Committee to-night. Such a 
proposal would hardly, I think, obtain 
the consent of this side of the House. 
Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
desired shortly to state the decision 
which a few hon. Members below the 
Gangway had come to. He spoke for 
himself and a few more when he said 
that, in his opinion, the position had not 
materially changed since the day when 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) moved 
his Amendment; and he did not see 
why, if the circumstances warranted him 
in moving it on that day week, those 
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who were then supporting him should 
take a different course now, and allow 
‘ the Speaker to leave the Chair. They 
had had two different stories told them 
that night; but, speaking for himself, 
he wwii say that even if that which 
was considered to be the worst and most 
alarming telegram should turn out to be 
true, it would make no difference to his 
position as to this Vote.. He was not one 
of those who was in the least afraid of 
seeing the Russians at Constantinople, 
and he said boldly he would rather see 
the Russians there than the Turks. Be- 
fore he sat down, he thought he aa 
to say one word about the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (Mr. J. Cowen). No man had 
a higher respect for the independence 
and spirit of his hon. Friend than he 
had, but he certainly thought he nt: ay 
a little beyond the bounds of fair - 
liamentary warfare when he said that 
he, as an Englishman, should support 
this Vote. Were they to be talked to 
in that way? This was a question of 
whether they should vote certain Sup- 
plies to the Government, lay certain 
burdens on the people, and simply be- 
cause of an intellectual difference—for 
that was all it was—with hon. Members 


opposite, were they to be told they were 


not acting as Englishmen? They were 
all Englishmen, and patriots too. He 
did not want this Vote to be misunder- 
stood, and he would affirm distinctly 
that he should give a patriotic vote, 
because he considered peace to be the 
greatest interest of this country. They 
could not persuade him that this Vote 
was anything else but a war Vote. He 
felt as sure of that as that he was stand- 
ing there. The Government said they 
did not mean war, and yet they asked 
for the Vote in order to provide mate- 
rials, stores, &c. He was not such a 
Jesuit as to be able to draw the fine dis- 
tinction between preparation for war 
and war itself. Preparation for war 
meant war. The Vote was a war Vote, 
and therefore a senseless Vote. Who 
were they going to war with? They 
were not going to war along with Tur- 
key, for Turkey was virtually wiped 
out. They were certainly not going to 
war in company with Russia—hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would never allow that— 
they must then be going to war against 
Russia and Turkey united. There was 
no other natural construction to put 
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upon the Vote. He maintained that it 
was his duty as a patriot and an Eng- 
lishman to take the first opportunity 
that arose of voting against the prin- 
ciple which was embodied in this de- 
mand for money, and that occasion was 
when the Speaker put the Question that 
he leave the Chair. When that Ques- 
tion was put, he should consider it his 
duty to go into the Lobby against it. 

r. C. WILSON said, the Govern- 
ment were proposing by this Vote to 
take one step further in the direction of 
that war into which, judging from the 
temper of the House, not only on the 
opposite side but also on this, they were 
likely very shortly to be landed. He 
merely wished to raise his voice against 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were pursuing, and to say that the 
constituency which he represented had 
recently in a public meeting, which was 
not of a political character, passed a 
resolution against the Vote of Credit, 
and against any course which might 
have a tendency to drive the country 
into war. He sincerely trusted that the 
hon. Member for Carlisle would persist in 
his opposition to the adjournment of the 
debate, and he would cordially support 
him. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had had 
the honour and the pleasure of listening 
to many of his Friends on the other side 
of the House, and they had only been 
asked to afford him their courtesy for a 
very few minutes in the early part of 
the evening, when he rose to express a 
doubt as to the truth of the information 
which had been conveyed to the House. 
He did not mean to make any personal 
charge against Mr. Layard. He merely 
wished to say this—that the informa- 
tion had been sent him either through 
credulity, or carelessness, or some other 
cause; but he had no intention whatever 
of impugning Mr. Layard’s personal 
honour. He thought the communica- 
tion made to the House contained state- 
ments upon which they could not im- 
plicitly rely, and he had urged that within 
the last week or two there had been a 

erpetual cuckoo-cry of Russia advancing. 

e, therefore, expressed a hope that 
they would not be led away by the in- 
formation given to them. He had now 
one word to say in reference to the ad- 
journment of the debate. The actual posi- 
tion of things was this—they came to a 
conclusion a night or tivo ago that this 
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debate should go on until apeigg 
morning—that was agers to on 
hands—and nothing whatever had oc- 
curred since, that in the least degree 
justified a departure from that under- 
standing. Having discussed the adjourn- 
ment this evening, they came to the con- 
clusion that the Vote was not to be 
taken to-night, and two-thirds of the 
House were under the belief that a 
division would not be taken. Now, the 
Leader of the House rose in his place 
and suggested that it should. One or 
two hon. Members, to his own know- 
ledge, had gone away under the im- 
pression that there would be no division 
that evening, and it was contrary to 
Parliamentary usage to break through 
an understanding which had been come 
to with the House. He, therefore, sub- 
mitted that the Motion for adjournment 
should be pressed. 

Mr. TREVELYAN earnestly trusted 
that no hon. Member on his side of the 
House would support the adjournment. 
The question had now been sufficiently 
discussed in its present state. Hon. 
Members on the Opposition side had 
supposed that this Vote was not a Vote 
which ought to be passed, and they 
believed they ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of making a firm and decided 
protest against it. But if the great 
majority of the House wished Supplies 
to be granted to the Government at a 
great crisis, there were many hon. Gentle- 
men on the Opposition side who did 
not wish to place themselves in the 
position of appearing to give factious 
opposition. Still, he hoped when the 
Motion was put that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, a decided and determined 
protest would be made against the 
Vote. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it would be 
impossible to proceed with the Business 
in such a grave and solemn crisis if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite comported them- 
selves so little like gentlemen. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!’?] It had been suggested that he 
should withdraw that expression, which 
he did, and he would say in a manner 
so unbecoming the dignity of Parliament. 
He had simply risen to make an appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer). He 
ret the Motion for the adjournment 
should be withdrawn, and that, if the 
Vote was taken, it should be taken on 
the Question directly whether the Speaker 
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leave the Chair. But, of course, that 
would be an understanding with the 
right hon. Gentleman the cellor of 
the Exchequer that the Vote should not 
be proceeded with to-night. [*‘No, 
no!”] He had understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that he would 
not proceed with the Vote to-night, and 
he therefore wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether that was the 
understanding if the Motion for adjourn- 
ment was withdrawn? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER thought the noble Lord opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had ex- 
actly appreciated the situation. The 
point ak had been pressed upon the 
House by Her Majesty’s Government 
was that the House should allow one 
stage to be taken at least, and he had 
made certain proposals which the noble 
Lord thought implied two stages. But 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had replied that if they did not take the 
stage indicated, the Government might 
find itself to-morrow just in the position 
where it was to-day, on the Motion that 
the Speaker leave the Chair. He did 
not wish at all, though he was anxious 
to get on with the Business, to take any 
unfair advantage of the House, and he 
should odpeekatly be very sorry to. lose 
the observations which the noble Lord 
had promised to make to-morrow night. 
As suggested by the noble Lord, this 
would be a reasonable course to adopt— 
namely, to come to a general understand- 
ing, that if they had a division upon the 
Question, ‘‘ That the Speaker do now 
leavetheChair,”’ they should, immediately 
after going into Committee of Supply, 
agree to report Progress, without taking 
a Vote of money to-night. In that case 
there would beno opposition to-morrow on 
the Speaker leaving the Chair, and dis- 
cussion could be taken in Committee. 
That was an understanding which he 
thought would meet with the approval 
of the House. 

Mr. RICHARD, upon that under- 
standing, intimated his willingness to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,”’ put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 295; Noes 
96; Majority 199. 








[Fiyth Night.) 
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Burt, T. Morgan, G. O. 
Cameron, C. Mundella, A. J. 
Campbell, Sir G. O’Conor, D. M. 
Chamberlain, J. O’Conor Don, The 
Cholmeley, Sir H. Palmer, C. M. 
Clarke, J. C. Parker, C. S. 

Cole, H. T. Pease, J. W. 
Colman, J. J. Pennington, F. 
Courtney, L. H. Philips, R. N. , 
Cross, J. K. Potter, T. B. 
Davies, D. Price, W. E. 
Davies, R. Ramsay, J. 
Dickson, T. A. Rathbone, W. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Richard, H. 
Dillwyn, L. L Robertson, H. 
Dodds, J. Samuelson, B. 
Earp, T. Samuelson, H. 
Fawcett, H Simon, Mr, Serjeant 
Fay, 0. J Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Ferguson, R. Stevenson, J.C. 
Fletcher, I. Stewart, J. 

Forster, Sir C. Tavistock, Marquess of 
Gladstone, W. H. Taylor, P. A. 
Gourley, E. T. Tracy, hon. F, 8. A. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. Hanbury- 
Grant, A. Trevelyan, G. O 
Harrison, C. Vivian, H. 
Harrison, J. F. Waterlow, Sir S. H 
Havelock, Sir H. Whitwell, 
Henry, M Wilson, C 

Hibbert, J. T. Young, A. W. 
Hill, T. R 
Holms, J TELLERS 
Holms, W. Lawson, Sir W. 
Hopwood, C. H. Anderson, G. 
Howard, hon. C. 


Suppry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £6,000,000, be 
genie to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 
rants of Parliament, towards defraying the 
Expenses which may be incurred, during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1878, in 
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increasing the Efficiency of the Naval and 
Military Services at the (oe ony crisis of the 
War between Russia and Turkey.” 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


HYPOTHEC (SCOTLAND) (NO. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Gzorcz Batrovur, Bill to 
abolish the Law of Hypothec in certain cases in 
Scotland, ordered to brought in by Sir 
GEORGE "Batrour, Lord Doveias Gorpon, Mr. 
Larne, and Mr. James Barcuay. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill101.] 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION (NO. 2) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Earptzy W1mor, Bill 
further to extend the Jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, ordered to be brought in by Sir Karpiey 
Wuwor and Mr. Forsyru. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 102.] 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mzttor, Bill to amend 
the twenty-third Clause of “The Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876,” relating to Friendly 
and Benefit Societies, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Metxor, Mr. Mereweruer, Sir CHARLES 
Forster, Mr. Purers, Mr. Cowan, and Mr. 
Hissert. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 103. } 


DEBTORS AOTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Marren, Bill to amend 
“The Debtors Act, 1869,” and “ The Debtors 
Act (Ireland), 1872,” ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Marten, Mr. Osporne Morean, and 
Sir Henry Jackson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 104. ] 


ARMY (ROYAL ARTILLERY AND ENGINEER 
OFFICERS’ ARREARS OF PAY). 


Ordered, That the Select Committee of last 
Session on Royal Artillery and Royal Engineer 
Officers’ Arrears of Pay be re- — :—That 
the Committee do consist of Seventeen Mem- 
bers:—Lord Estiveron, Mr. Grant Dorr, 
Lord Gzorcz Hamitton, Mr. Campseti-Ban- 
NERMAN, Sir Water Barrretot, Mr. Faw- 
cetr, Sir Jonn Hay, Mr. Mountz, Mr. Wu- 
t1AM Hoims, Mr. Carpenter Garnier, Mr. 
Denzit Onstow, Major O’Berrnz, Mr. Mitts, 
Sir Gzorcr Batrovur, Sir Henry Wo rr, Mr. 
Courtney, and Colonel Jervis :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum.—(Colonel Jervis.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Viscount Canterbury, after the death of his 
Father. 

Pusiic Bri — Committee—Report—Linen and 
Yarn Halls (Dublin) * (11). 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE ARMIS- 
TICE—DESPATCH OF THE FLEET 
TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv HAMMOND, on rising to puta 
Question of which he had given private 
Notice to the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, said, that if their 
Lordships permitted him to do so, he 
would wish to say a few words on a sub- 
ject respecting which there was much 
misconception. He referred to the 
waterway of the Dardanelles and of the 
Bosphorus. The first Treaty bearing on 
this point—a Treaty only between Great 
Britain and Turkey—was the Treaty of 
the Dardanelles, the date of which was 
January 5, 1809. Article 11 of that 
Treaty stated— 

“ As ships of war have at all times been pro- 

hibited from entering the canal of Constanti- 
nople—namely, the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and of the Black Sea—and as this ancient regu- 
lation of the Ottoman Empire is in future to be 
observed by every Power in time of peace, the 
Court of Great Britain promises on its part to 
conform to this principle.” 
The next Treaty bearing on the question 
was the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, and dated 
July 6, 1833. The secret Article of that 
Treaty was in these terms— 

“The Sublime Ottoman Porte, in lieu of the 
succour which in case of need it is bound to 
afford, in conformity with the principle of reci- 
procity of Patent Treaty, shall confine its 
action in favour of the Imperial Court of Russia 
to closing the Strait of the Dardanelles—that is 
to say, to not allowing any foreign vessel of 
war to enter therein under any pretence what- 
ever.” 

That Treaty came to an end in eight 
years. The next Treaty referring to the 
matter was the Quintuple Treaty between 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
on the one part, and Turkey on the 
other, and dated July 15, 1840. Article 
4 of that Treaty, after providing for the 
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provisional protection of the Straits of 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles by the 
four Powers against any attack of Mehe- 
met Ali, such measure being considered 
as exceptional and as adopted, at the re- 
quest of the Sultan, solely for the pur- 
pose specified, thus wesc: 

“ That, saving that exception, the Sultan de- 
clares his firm resolution to maintain for the 
future the ae inviolably established as 
the ancient rule of his Empire, and, as long as 
the Porte is at peace, not to admit any foreign 
vessel of war within the Straits of the Bospho- 
rus and of the Dardanelles.” 


[At that time there was considerable dis- 
cussion with France as to affairs in that 
part of the world. France was not a 
party to that Treaty. In fact, she was 
almost assumed to be hostile to the 
Allied Powers in respect to it. The Ar- 
ticle went on to say |— 


“On the other hand, the other contracting 
Powers engage to respect this determination of 
the Sultan’s, and to conform themselves to the 
principles above set forth.” 


An arrangement was effected by which 
the accession of France was secured, and 
on the 13th of July, 1841, there was a 
Treaty between the five Powers and the 
Porte, Article 1 of which stated— 

“ His Highness the Sultan, on the one part, 

declares that he is firmly resolved to maintain 
for the future the principle invariably estab- 
lished as the ancient rule of his Empire, and in 
virtue of which it has at all times been prohibited 
for the ships of war of foreign Powers to enter 
the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bos- 
phorus, and that so long as the Porte is at 
peace, His Highness will admit no foreign ships 
of war within the said Straits.” 
The five Powers, on the other part, 
“engage to respect this determination 
of the Sultan, and to conform themselves 
to the principle above declared.” So 
matters went on until the eve of the 
breaking out of the Crimean War ; but 
on October 4, 1853, Lord Stratford, in 
concurrence with the French Ambassa- 
dor, and in consequence of the state of 
excitement at Constantinople, which 
gave serious reason to apprehend an 
outbreak, of which the Rayahs or Euro- 
peans would be the first victims, and 
which would even menace the Sultan’s 
Throne, the Ministers of the Porte shar- 
ing the alarm, summoned, as did also 
the French Ambassador, two ships of 
war to Constantinople. In approving 
this course, Lord Clarendon said, Sep- 
tember 23, 1853— 











“ Under ordinary circ’ 

theSultan doesnot Fe bait Russianor 
demand the presence of the British Fleet, we 
must scrupulously observe the Treaty of 1841, 
and your Excellency’s original instruction in this 
respect remains in fullforce. But when it appears 
that the livesand properties of British subjectsare 
exposed to serious and that the Turkish 
Government declares itself unable to avert that 
danger, it is clear that the Treaty has no longer 
a binding force upon us, and that t neces- 
sity supersedes its provisions. Your Excellenc 
is therefore instructed to send for the Briti 
Fleet to Constantinople, and, in conjunction with 
the Admiral, to dispose of it in the manner you 
deem most expedient for protecting British in- 
terests and the safety of the Sultan ; 
and Her Maj s Government have no doubt 
that the Turkish Government will without hesi- 
reser furnish the necessary firmans for that 
object.” 


Baron Brunnow, in a note dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1853, said— 


“That if it was true, as he learned, that the 
Sultan has summoned within the Straits 
foreign ships of war while peace continued to 
exist and had not been declared by any public, 
patent, formal act to be broken, he would assert 
that the Sultan had failed in an engagement 
imposed on him by a Treaty which he (Baron 
Brunnow) had signed, and that to his great 
regret he was bound at the same time to declare 
that the British Government, by complying 
with the invitation of the Sultan, contrary to 
that engagement, without previous deliberation 
with the other contracting parties had not acted 
in conformity with the principle which the 
Treaty of July 13 im on the Powers the 
obligation to respect.” 


To this Lord Olarendon replied on the 
1st of October, 18583— 


‘That from the day on which the Princi- 
palities were occupied the Treaty, in accordance 
with its own provisions, has been suspended, 
and it rested with the Sultan and with Her 
Majesty’s Government to determine at what 
time and for what purposes the British Squadron 
should enter the D: elles. 


“The Porte has ceased to be at peace from 
the moment when the first Russian soldier en- 
tered the Danubian Principalities, and from that 
moment the Sultan had a right to invite the 
British Squadron into the Straits, and Her 
Majesty’s Government had a right to send the 
British Squadron into, and, if necessary, through 
the Straits. 

“ Her Majesty’s Ambassador had called up a 
portion of that Squadron not to favour an object 
on the part of the Divan of opposing fresh ob- 
stacles to the work of conciliation, but exclu- 
sively from apprehensions of local dangers to 
British life poe ¢ property.” 


The Treaty of March 30, 1856, respect- 
ing the Dardanelles was identical in its 
provisions with that of 1841. Prince 


Gortchakoff, in his Note of October 31, 
1870, denouncing the neutralization 
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clauses of the General Treaty of 1856, 
said that—‘‘ the so-called Straits Treaty 
closed the Straits only in time of peace 
to men-of-war.” The Treaty of March 
18, 1871, Article 2, said— 

“ The principle of the closing of the. Straits 

of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, such as it 
has been established by the separate Convention 
of March 30, 1856, is maintained, with power to 
His Majesty the Sultan to open the said Straits 
in time of peace to the vessels of war of friendly 
and allied Powers, in case the Sultan should 
judge it necessary in order to secure the execu- 
tion of the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, 
March 30, 1856,” 
It was clear that the closing of the 
Straits to ships of war of foreign Powers 
was only applicable to a state of things 
when the Sultan was at peace.- He was 
not so now, and therefore we were free 
to go up with or without the consent of 
the Sultan, and specifically for the pro- 
tection of British subjects and property ; 
and therefore he now asked his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Derby) this Ques- 
tion, Whether any adequate provision 
had been made, or would be made, for 
the protection of the lives and property 
of British subjects at Constantinople, 
in the event of any popular outbreak by 
which they might be endangered ? 

Ear G. VILLE : After the noble 
Earl has answered the Question of the 
noble Lord, perhaps he will allow me to 
ask—although it is a little irregular—if 
he will be good enough to state whether 
he has received any further information 
either from our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople or our Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, in addition to that which he gave 
to the House yesterday ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
my noble Friend who spoke first has 
only anticipated, by his Question, a 
statement which I was about to make to 
your Lordships, and that statement will 
include also an answer to the subsequent 
inquiry of the noble Earl (Earl Gran- 
ville). I am not in a position to throw 
much light on the situation which was 
explained to your Lordships yesterday. 
But I have obtained from Mr. Layard 
the terms of the Armistice. They are, 
or will be, in a few minutes, laid on the 
Table, and will be in your Lordships’ 
hands to-morrow. One condition of that 
Armistice is that the Turkish Forces 
are to evacuate the fortifications men- 
tioned in it within seven days. It is not 
entirely clear to me, from the language 
used, what fortifications are included ; 
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but Mr. Layard ends his telegram by a 
statement to the effect that the “ Turks 
have commenced the withdrawal of guns 
from Constantinople lines.” It would 
seem, therefore, as I suggested yester- 
day might be the case, that the advance 
of the Russians has been not in contra- 
vention, but in pursuance of the condi- 
tions which were agreed on, and it also 
appears that the statement made by me 
on Mr. Layard’s authority was correct 
—namely, that one of the conditions of 
the Armistice was, the abandonment, 
by Turkey, of the lines which protect 
her capital. My Lords, there is no evi- 
dence that I know of that the Russians 
intend to enter the city itself, though 
they have given no assurance beyond 
those which are before your Lordships’ 
House, and which are entirely condi- 
tional, that they would not do so; but 
it is obvious that as matters stand they 
can do so whenever they please, and 
that Constantinople is absolutely unde- 
fended. Well, my Lords, we have to 
consider, in that state of things, what 
are the probable, or the possible, results, 
and what steps it may be our duty to 
take. We have various communications— 
some very recent—and one to-day from 
Mr. Layard, in which he states in strong 
terms the danger that will exist of dis- 
order and anarchy in the event of a 
Russian advance to the city. There can 
be no doubt that the public excitement 
in Constantinople is great, and that it is 
not likely to diminish. I am afraid I 
must also add that, in consequence of the 
policy of neutrality pursued by us during 
the war, it could not be expected that the 
same friendly feeling should exist towards 
us as was formerly entertained there, 
and that our influence there is not what 
it was in former years. On the one hand, 
any disorder in the city would be in it- 
self a reason for Russian occupation ; on 
the other hand, the fear of such occupa- 
tion tends to produce disorder. We have 
many British subjects there, many ves- 
sels under the British flag, and many 
interests of various kinds to defend; 
and, after full consideration, we have 
thought it right that a detachment of 
the Fleet—not the Fleet itself—should 
go up to afford protection in case of need 
—first to our own subjects, and next, if 
it be required, to others who may be in 
danger from an excited population. My 
Lords, we have been anxious in taking 
this step to avoid all appearance of me- 


The Earl of Derby 
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nace or hostile demonstration; and we 
have, therefore, this day communicated 
to the neutral Powers our intention of 
taking it, and invited them to join by 
a similar proceeding on their part. 
Telegrams in this sense have been 
sent to Paris, to Rome, to Vienna, and 
to Berlin. We have also instructed our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg to explain 
the object in view of which we have 
acted. I am not at present in a position 
to state whatcourse has been taken by the 
other Powers; but I know that at least 
one foreign Government has, within the 
last 48 hours, applied to the Porte 
for a firman, empowering it to enter 
Turkish waters. My Lords, we are aware 
that there is a certain responsibility in- 
volved in taking this step; but we can- 
not forget that there is also a responsi- 
bility which attaches to the opposite 
course — the responsibility of leavin 
undefended those whom we are boun 
to protect and whom it is in our power to 
pa without difficulty or risk. My 
ords, so long as the Armistice was un- 
signed, so long as military operations 
continued, it was at least open to argu- 
ment—and to me the argument seemed 
conclusive—that to send any naval force 
to Constantinople was an unwise and 
dangerous policy. It might be re- 
garded by the Turks as an encourage- 
ment to continue a resistance which had 
become hopeless; it might be taken 
by Russia-as an act of hostility, or, at 
least, of defiance; and it might be con- 
sidered by the people in this country 
as @ first step towards a war which all 
but a very small section would depre- 
cate. My Lords, I do not think these 
objections apply now. ‘There is no 
Turkish resistance to encourage ; there 
are no military operations in which we 
should even seem to be taking part. 
The great issues of the war are to be 
referred to European decision. The 
crisis is not over; far from it; and it is 
possible that the circumstances may be 
more difficult and more grave than they 
are at present ; but matters have passed 
into a new phase. If this step had been 
taken unexplained, or when Parliament 
was not sitting, and prompt explanation 
was impossible, it might have led, no 
doubt, to misconstruction and alarm. 
But, with the explanation I have given, 
I think your Lordships will: be satisfied 
that we do not propose to depart, in any 
respect, from our long- avowed and 
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steadily maintained policy. In fact, if 
we had intended war, it would have 
been, not merely impolicy, but madness, 
to wait until the forces of Turkey were 
crushed in order to enter upon it. 
My Lords, we have lost not a day— 
hardly an hour—in explaining our course 
to Parliament, and thereby to the coun- 
try, and to Europe; and we believe it 
will not be misunderstood. 

Eart GRANVILLE: May I ask the 
noble Earl whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received permission from 
the Porte for the entrance of the de- 
tachment of the Fleet; and, if not, 
whether they have issued any instruc- 
tions to the Admiral, in the event of 
such permission being refused? My 
Lords, in reference to what has fallen 
from the noble Earl, Iwill say but a word 
or two. There is no doubt that the step 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken is a grave one. Of that, I repeat, 
there can be no doubt. But, speaking 
on the impulse of the moment, I wish 
to express my satisfaction that, as it 
has been taken, measures have been 
adopted to guard it by giving to it as 
much as possible a yr ot character ; 
that the object of it has been clearly de- 
fined in a friendly communication to 
Russia; and that the noble Earl has 
explained to this House, and therefore 
to the country, an act of so much gravity 
in so perfect a tone and manner. 

Eart DE LA WARR: Will my noble 
Friend state what is the duration of the 
Armistice ? 

Tue Duxgor ARGYLL: Willmy noble 
Friend state the terms of the Armistice ? 
I understand they have been communi- 
cated to the other House. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I regret I 
have not with me the Paper containing 
the summary of the terms of the Armis- 
tice, but it will be in your Lordships’ 
hands to-morrow morning. In reply to 
the Question of my noble Friend behind 
me (Earl De la Warr), the duration of 
the Armistice is indefinite ; but if I am 
right in my construction of its terms, it 
may be determined at the expiration of 
three days. But that is probably nothing 
morethana formal notice. Withregard to 
the very important Question of my noble 
Friend opposite (Earl Granville), it will 
be in the recollection of your Lordships 
that some time ago we applied for and 
obtained a firman from the Sultan for 
the passing of our Fleet through the 
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Dardanelles. That firman, in conse- 
quence of circumstances which have 
been stated to your Lordships, was not 
acted upon; but the Porte conveyed a 
request to us that in any future case suf- 
ficient notice might be given, to prevent 
the possibility of any misunderstanding 


or confusion in the instructions to be 
given to the commanders of the forts. 
We assume that firman to be still in 
existence, and have given notice of our 
intention to act upon it; but have not 
applied for any fresh leave for the pas- 
sage of the Fleet. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 8th February, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriry—considered in Committee 
—£6,000,000, Supplementary Estimate. 


QUESTIONS. 
— a0 — 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—BLOCKADE 
OF THE BLACK SEA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
the blockade of all Russian harbours in 
the Black Sea has been raised ; if so, if 
he can state if it is the intention of the 
Russian Government to remove during 
the armistice the torpedoes which have 
been laid at the mouths of the Danube, 
Odessa, and other blockaded harbours, 
and allow the export of wheat and other 
commodities; and, further, if he will 
endeavour to arrange with the Turkish 
authorities that British vessels entering 
the Black Sea during the armistice shall 
be allowed to trade to and from bellige- 
rent ports ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In answer to the 
first part of the Question, I have to 
state that we have received the terms of 
the Armistice from our Ambassador at 
Constantinople to-day, and ‘according to 
those terms it appears that one of them 





is that the blockade of the Black Sea 
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ports is raised. We have also heard 
that it is the intention of the Russian 
Government to remove the torpedoes 
from the mouths of the Danube. With 
regard to the navigation of the Danube 
generally, we have heard that it is the 
intention of the Russian Government to 
superintend for the present the naviga- 
tion of the Danube. With regard to 
Odessa and the other ports, as the 
blockade is raised, we suppose there 
will be no difficulty for British ships 
going in and out of the blockaded har- 
bours, and I think that Answer will 
answer the Question with regard to the 
export of wheat and other commodities. 
My Answer to the last part of the Ques- 
tion is that, as the blockade has been 
raised, there will be no difficulty for 
British ships trading with the bellige- 
rent ports; but upon all these subjects I 
have mentioned, Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg has been in- 
structed by telegraph to communicate 
any information which he may have 
from time to time upon the subject to 
the Government. 


INDIA—MADRAS—COMMISSION ON 
THE SALT DUTY.—QUESTION. 


Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If there is any objection to place 
upon the Table a Copy of the Report of 
the Commission on the Salt Duty of the 
Madras Presidency, together with the 
Correspondence which led to the appoint- 
ment of that Commission ? 

LorpGEORGE HAMILTON, inreply, 
said, there would be no objection to lay 
the Report on the Table. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, 1854 anp 
1876—THE “ CALENICK.”—QUESTION. 


Sm COLMAN RASHLEIGH asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
he could state under what Clause or 
regulation in the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, 1854 and 1876, or by what authority, 
did the Board of Trade (without giving 
notice of survey to the owners) sent their 

rincipal shipwright surveyor to Ham- 

urg, and did there cut up and injure 
the British sailing vessel ‘‘ Calenick,” of 
the port of Fowey, Cornwall ; and if such 
survey was not unlawful, and contrary 
to the Laws of this Realm, the said vessel 
being in foreign waters ? 


Mr. Bourke 
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Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 


the Calenick was abandoned at sea 
and brought by salvors safely into the 
port of Hamburg. The Board of Trade 
thereupon instituted an inquiry as to the 
abandonment, and the Wreck Commis- 
sioner adjourned the os ig in order that 
the owner might employ counsel, and 
that a survey of the ship might be com- 
pleted, which, with the knowledge and 
without any objection on the part of the 
owner, the Board instructed their prin- 
cipal shipwright surveyor to undertake. 
The ship was merely tested in the ordi- 
nary manner, not cut up. Section 14 of 
the first of the two Acts which the hon. 
Member rightly refers to will make it 
clear to him that there was nothing done 
unlawfully. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—RUSSIA 
AND TURKEY.— QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he is now able to inform the House if a 
Treaty of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, has been concluded by General 
Ignatiew and Serva Pasha at Adrianople 
between Russia and Turkey, and, whe- 
ther he can state the provisions of that 
Treaty to the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, we have no information 
whatever of any such Treaty having 
been concluded. 


THE BALTIC SEA.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther communications have been received 
from the Cabinets of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen as to designs of Russia and 
Prussia on the Baltic; and, whether (as 
stated from foreign sources) Russian 
troops are being concentrated on the 
Baltic and Danish troops have been 
moved to the land portion of Sleswig ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 


QUER: No such communications, Sir, 


have been received. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers at Stockholm and Copenhagen 
have reported that there is no foundation 
for the rumour that Russia has sug- 

ested to Sweden and Norway that the 

altic moult be made a mare elausum 
against Powers not possessing Baltic 
seaboards, and no ‘adiemation as been 
received with regard to the movement of 
troops to Sleswig. 
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DEATH OF POPE PIUS IX.—SITTINGS 
OF THE CONCLAVE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CLERY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If, 
having regard to the intelligenee of the 
demise of the Pope Pius [X., Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would issue instruc- 
tions to the British Ambassador at Rome 
to use his influence, in conjunction with 
the French, Austrian, Spanish, and Bel- 
gian Ambassadors, to secure the invio- 
lability of the Vatican and the free 
exercise of the rights of the Sacred 
College during the Session of the Con- 
clave ? 

Mr: BOURKE: I have to inform the 
hon. Gentleman Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no reason to believe that the 
inviolability of the Vatican and the free 
exercise of the rights of the Sacred 
College during the sitting of the Con- 
clave are in danger. When that danger 
arises, if it ever does arise, it will be 
time for Her Majesty’s Government to 
take the subject into consideration. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONFEDERATION — 
THE KAFFIR OUTBREAK.— QUESTION, 


Mr. A. MILLS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether any 
recent intelligence as to the Kaffir in- 
surrection has been received by the 
Government from the Cape of Good 
Hope? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir, the latest information which we 
have from the Cape is contained in a 
telegram, dated January 15, which has 
been recently received from Sir Bartle 
Frere. He states as follows :— 

“Situation not materially changed since last 
week. Operations in pro in direc- 
tions, under Colonel Lambert and Commandants 
Frost and Brabant, for sup ing Gaika rebel- 
lion in colony. In supporting Lambert’s opera- 
tions, Colonel Glyn, with small force of 24th 
and 88th, under Major Owen, defeated large 
body of Gaikas and Galekas, after well-conducted 
action. We had only four wounded. Nomate- 
rial change in news from Natal.” 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE ARMIS- 

TICE—DESPATCH OF THE FLEET 

TO CONSTANTINOPLE—ENTRY OF 
THE FLEET.—QUESTIONS. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 

I wish, Sir, to ask the’Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, if he will allow me, Whether 

it is in his power to give the House any 
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information which, as I understand, 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
as to the conditions of the Armistice, and 
as to the reported advance of the Russian 
troops to Constantinople ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, the Government 
have received a telegram to-day from 
Mr. Layard, containing a summary of 
the Articles of the Armistice. The 
Articles are not given at full length, and 
of course, there must be some important 
points involved in the details ; but the - 
heads of the Articles given are such as I 
will now read, with the permission of 
the House. The Papers containing them 
will be laid on the Table this evening. 
The Armistice contains 10 Articles, and 
is between Russia, Roumania, Servia, 
and Turkey—The 1st Article provides 
that three days’ notice shall be given 
before resuming hostilities. It also 
provides that Russia should communi- 
cate the Armistice to Montenegro. The 
2nd Article provides for the restoration 
of any guns or territory which may be 
taken atter the signature of the Armis- 
tice. The 8rd, which is an important 
Article, contains the details of demarca- 
tion of a neutral zone for Russia, Turkey, 
and Servia. The details are not given 
to us, but the House will see as I proceed 
that the Article is important, and also 
that some portions of the neutral zone 
may be gathered from subsequent infor- 
mation. The Article runs thus—“ Details 
of the demarcation, &c., of a neutral 
zone for Russia, Turkey, and Servia. 
Most of Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Thrace, 
as far as the lines of Constantinople, and”’ 
(I think) ‘‘Gallipoli, to be in Russian 
hands. No fortifications are to be kept 
in the neutral territory, or new ones 
constructed.” That seems to mean that 
any fortifications on neutral territory are 
to be dismantled and disarmed. ‘A joint 
commission is to determine the line of’ 
demarcation for Montenegro and Servia, 
and 'the Russians are to occupy Bourgas 
and Midia on the Black Sea for the 
purpose of obtaiziing supplies, but not 
war material. 4. Beyond the lines of 
demarcation the armies are to withdraw 


within three days of the signature of the 


Armistice. 5. The arms, &c., of the 
Turks evacuating the fortifications are 
to be sent by routes and to places 
specified.” That is tosay, the Turks on 
evacuating the fortifications mentioned 
in the 3rd Article are to remove their 
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arms, &c. to particular spots; if that 
cannot be done, an inventory is to be 
taken of those which are not removed in 
the interval, and the evacuation must be 
completed within seven days after receipt 
of orders for the se. ‘6. The 
Sulina mouth of the Danube is to be 
evacuated within three days by the 
Turkish troops and ships of war, unless 
prevented by ice, and Russia is to under- 
take the superintendence of the naviga- 
tion, and to remove obstacles in the 
Danube. 7. The Turkish authorities 
are to remain in certain places.”” Those 
places, however, are not named. The 
8th Article relates to the conditions 
under which railways are to continue 
to work; the 9th provides for rais- 
ing the blockade of the Black Sea ; 
and the 10th has reference to charge 
being taken by Russia of the Turkish 
wounded. Itis further provided, with 
respect to the Armistice in Armenia, 
that it should be settled by the Russian 
and Turkish commanders there. The 
Armistice commenced at 7 P.M. on 
the 3lst ultimo. The telegram ends by 
saying that the Turks have begun to 
remove their guns from the Constanti- 
nople lines. Now it is quite evident 
from that statement that, whatever may 
have been the arrangements with regard 
to the neighbourhood of Oonstantinople, 
a neutral zone has been declared which 
includes the lines of Tchekmedje, which 
protect Constantinople ; and, according to 
the terms of the Armistice, the Turks 
are bound not to retain those fortresses, 
and accordingly are bound to remove— 
and are quietly beginning to remove— 
their guns and armaments from the 
fortifications by lines and to specified 
places. That is an important advance, 
and it is clear that the Russians, although 
they do not actually occupy any portion, 
strictly speaking, of the Turkish lines, 
have brought the territories they have 
occupied close up tothem. That, I may 
add, is entirely consistent with the state- 
ment which was made yesterday by Mr. 
Layard, which was that the Russians 
had occupied Tchataldja, because that is 
just outside what are properly called 
the Turkish lines. The consequence is 
that, although the Russians do not 
occupy those lines themselves, they oc- 
cupy an outpost close to them, while the 
lines themselves are being thoroughly 
disarmed. They have the power, there- 
fore, at any moment, subject to the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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necessity of giving three days’ notice 
of the termination of the Armistice, of 
advancing on Constantinople without 
hindrance. These, then, are important 
terms, and it appears to me, from a care- 
ful comparison of them, that they 
justify in every particular the statement 
of Mr. Layard. Of course, when Mr. 
Layard made that statement he was not 
aware of the terms of the Armistice, and 
was in consequence writing in some 
ignorance; but, according to the state- 
ment he then made, the facts are just as 
he described them—that is to say, that 
in spite of the protest of the Turkish 
commander, the Turkish troops were 
compelled by the Russian General 
Strogoff to evacuate Silivria, and they 
accordingly did so last night. That is 

robable, as Silivria is on the Sea of 
iesbaiies and would be within the 
portion of territory which the Russians 
are to occupy. The second telegram 
which I read to the House yesterday 
stated that the Russian Government had 
insisted that they should occupy Tchat- 
aldja, and they also insisted on the 
abandonment by the Turks of the Tchek- 
medje lines as one of the conditions of 
the Armistice, which we now see it is— 
“The Turks have been compelled to 
retire altogether from them, and leave 
Constantinople undefended.”’ That is the 
osition; and while, on the one hand, 
it completely justifies the statement of 
Mr. Layard, it discloses a state of affairs 
which must necessarily engage our 
serious attention. I may, perhaps, 
venture to call the attention of the 
House to one of the Papers which were 
laid upon the Table yesterday. I mean 
No. 9 of the Papers on the Affairs of 
Turkey. That contains a Oopy of a 
Memorandum which was communicated 
to the Russian Ambassador by Her 
Majesty’s Government on the 28th of 
July last, in which they say they 


“look with much anxiety at the state of 

ings in Constantinople, and the prospect of 
the disorder and bloodshed, and even anarchy, 
which may occur there as the Russian forces 
draw near to the capital. The crisis which may 
at any time arrive in Constantinople may be 
such as Her Majesty’s Government could not 
overlook while they had the means of mitigating 
its horrors. Her Majesty’s Government are 
fully determined (unless it should be necessary 
for the preservation of interests which they have 
already stated they are bound to maintain) not 
to depart from the line of neutrality which they 
have declared their intention to observe; but 
they do not consider that they would be depart- 

















ing from this neutrality, and they think that 
Russia will not consider that they are doing so, 
if they should find themselves compelled to 
direct their Fleet to proceed to Constantinople, 
and thus afford protection to the European 
population against internal disturbance.” 


The Government, I may add, feel that 
the state of affairs disclosed by the terms 
of the Armistice which I have just read 
has given rise to the danger which they 
then apprehended, and they have, in 
the circumstances, thought it right to 
order a portion of the Fleet to proceed 
at once to Constantinople for the pur- 
pose of protecting the lives and property 
of British subjects. They have, at the 
same time, given notice of this order to 
the other Governments of Europe, and 
have invited such Governments as may 
be disposed to do so to join with them 
in that action. A communication has, 
of course, been made to the Russian 
Government also. That is the position 
of affairs, and, without any menace of 
any kind, that is a step which we have 
taken, and which we think we were 
bound to take. That is the whole of the 
Answer, Sir,I have to make to the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, but I trust the 
indulgence of the House will allow me 
to say a word on another matter which 
arose yesterday. The hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) put a Question 
to me last evening which I was at the 
time unable to answer. Subsequently 
there was a discussion in the House 
with regard to a statement which was 
made in Zhe Daily News as to private 
and unofficial communications supposed 
to have been made by the Prime Mini- 
ster, and which were at variance with 
the public declarations of the Govern- 
ment. I have been requested by Lord 
Derby to say that the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor, having seen the statement referred 
to yesterday, came to him and has 
authorized him to give the most direct 
contradiction that any private or non- 
official encouragement had been given to 
the Turkish Government by any Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government, or that 
any language had been used to him 
privately which differed from that which 
had been used publicly and officially. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will, perhaps, be kind 
enough to say whether he is able to 
give the House any information upon a 
matter to which he referred yesterday. 
He stated, I think, that a communication 
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had been made to the English Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, directing him to 
eall the attention of the Russian Go- 
vernment to a portion of the Memo- 
randum of July last, in which, I think, 
it was stated by the Emperor of Russia 
that the Russian Army would not occupy 
Constantinople for the sake of military 
honour, but only under necessity, if such 
necessity should arise, for the purposes 
of war. I should be glad to know if 
there is any answer to that commu- 
nication ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; no answer had been 
received when I came down to the House, 
and, I believe, none as yet has been 
received to the communication to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alludes. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: May I also 
ask the right hon. Gentleman a Ques- 
tion. I understand from some words 
which he used, that the sending the 
Fleet to Constantinople now is something 
a little different from sending it there a 
fortnight ago, and that it now goes to 
Constantinople, in concurrence with, at 
all events, an invitation to, the other 
Powers of Europe, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the lives and property of British 
subjects, and, of course, of anybody else 
who may be in danger. But there is, 
I believe, nothing in the Order about 
keeping open the waterway, or that if 
there is any obstruction they should resist 
it—I mean nothing that might be fairly 
called in any way an act of war. In put- 
ting a Question on the subject, I presume 
I am asking what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will confirm ; because I think 
it very desirable that nothing should be 
said or done that could possibly be un- 
derstood to be an act leading imme- 
diately and certainly to conflict, on 
account of the vast interests of this 
country, which are being played with 
every day by the rumours of war that 
are in circulation. Therefore, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether he will 
give the House to understand that the 
act of sending the Fleet is a different 
act, and is meant to be a different act, 
to that of a fortnight ago; and I think 
his answer may greatly relieve the minds 
of many thousands of persons who are 
interested in a peaceful solution of this 
matter ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer answers that Question, perhaps 
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he will be able to state whether any 
communication has been made by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Porte of a 
different character from that which has 
been made to the other Powers, and 
whether the consent of the Porte has 
been obtained to the despatch of the 
Fleet ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXOCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with reference to the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
I must, in the first place, enter my pro- 
test against what is implied in that 
Question—namely, that the sending of 
the Fleet a fortnight ago to the Darda- 
nelles was an act of war. I entirely dis- 
sent from that implication, but it is not 
necessary here to enter into any cont:o- 
versy on the point. There is no doubt 
the present movement of the Fleet is of 
a different character from that which 
was then contemplated, because the cir- 
cumstances are different. The telegram 
we have sent to Admiral Hornby, is as 
follows :— 


“Proceed, if possible, to-morrow afternoon 
with the Alexandra, Téméraire, Swiftsure, 
Achilles, Ruby, and Salamis to Constantinople, 
to protect life and property of British subjects. 
Mr. Layard is requested to ask the Porte to give 
necessary orders without delay to the forts, and 
to procure further firman if he considers it ne- 
cessary. There is already a firman that gives us 
the right to proceed thither, and our Ambas- 
sador has been told you are ordered to proceed 
to-morrow afternoon, and desired to communi- 
cate with you.” 


This, I think, also answers the Ques- 
tion put to me by the noble Lord op- 
site. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: What is the 
date of the telegram ? 

Tue OHANCELLOR or raz EXOCHE- 
QUER: It is dated to-day—now. It 
has just gone. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY: May I 
ask if direct telegraphic communication 
between this country and Constantinople 
has been established ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: We do not know. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I wish, 
Sir, to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether from what is said about 
Gallipoli, he understands that the lines 
of Gallipoli are also supposed to have 
been abandoned by the Turkish forces, 
and whether they are included in the 
neutral zone? I should also like to ask 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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whether the remainder of the Fleet re- 
mains at Besika Bay ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot give the hon. Gentle- 
man the information he asks with respect 
to Gallipoli. All we are told is this— 
that the 3rd Article of the Armistice de- 
fines in detail a neutral zone, and that 
it places almost the whole of Bulgaria, 
Roumelia, and Thrace, up to the lines of 
Constantinople and Gallipoli, in Russian 
hands. We also know by another part 
of the communication that the Turks are 
removing their guns from the lines of 
Constantinople, as being within the neu- 
tral zone, and that, therefore, these lines 
are within the neutral zone. We have 
no information as to whether there is 
anything of that kind at Boulair. With 
regard to the destination of the rest of 
the Fleet, it remains outside, in Besika 
Bay. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU : I wish 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he can give us any information as to 
the breadth of the neutral zone? Is it, 
for instance, 30 miles ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am unable to answer the 
Question of the noble Lord. We have 
no details, and therefore it is merely a 
matter of surmise. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, in 
answer to the Question put a few mo- 
ments ago by the hon. Barcaet the 
Member for East Devon (Sir John 
Kennaway), I may state that the latest 
intelligence I have from the Post Office 
with regard to Constantinople is that, 
direct communication being interrupted, 
the only available route between London 
and Constantinople is by Alexandria, 
Bombay, and Fao. The message sent 
to-day by Mr. Layard reached us by this 
route in 14 hours. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the with- 
drawal of the Amendment and the 
division of last night took many hon. 
Members by surprise. He had never 
been under the impression that the Go- 
vernment of the Czar was influenced by 
humanitarian motives, and he had never 
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believed that the Ozar was a member of 
the Society of Friends. His opinion 
was that the Russian movement was for 
the purpose of aggrandizing the Russian 
Empire and extending Russian in- 
fluence, and he also believed that the 
British Empire was intended to be the 
main victim of the success of that policy. 
Under those circumstances, he hoped it 
was needless for him to say that it would 
be his most earnest desire to co-operate 
in every manner with a Government 
representing the united opinions of the 
nations of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and that it would be his course to facili- 
tate in every way the placing of sufficient 
means at the disposal of the Government 
so representing the people of Ireland as 
well as of Great Britain. He did not at 
present know the exact intentions of the 
Government; but whatever they might 
be, he felt that the prosecution of a 
vigorous and decided foreign policy 
ought to be accompanied by more than 
military preparations. He held that a 
vigorous foreign policy could only be 
prosecuted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when military preparations had 
been coincident, strengthened, and made 
useful by accompanying measures being 
taken to make sure that domestic reform 
should go hand in hand with foreign 
defences. He was then confronted with 
this difficulty—he was compelled to 
ask himself if the position of the Go- 
vernment was the position of a Govern- 
ment representing the people of Ireland 
as well as Great Britain? Had the Go- 
vernment done all that lay in its power, 
and which was incumbent upon it, to 
provide that in any foreign contingency 
the declarations of the Government 
should be supported by the support of 
the loyal, because contented, Irish 
nation? He had been unable to satisfy 
himself that Her Majesty’s Government 
had done all that lay in their power, and 
was indeed within their duty, to provide 
that the Irish nation should be under 

obligations to support them in foreign 
affairs in return for good government at 
home. He thought it a most risky step 

on the part of the Government, and one 
which deserved very careful considera- 

tion, when they found them plunging 
into foreign measures capable of having 
the gravest consequences, when, at the 
same time, that Government which 

directly called upon the Irish nation for 
its money—which might call upon the 
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Trish nation for its blood—had done 
nothing during its term of office to in- 
spire the Irish nation with feelings 
which would induce her to give her 
blood and money readily and willingly. 
He would ask the Government if that 
most grave contingency did realize 
itself, in what terms and by what invo- 
eation could the Government call upon 
the Irish people for their enthusiastic 
and devoted support? If the Govern- 
ment sent out its recruiting sergeants 
among the Irish population, was it in 
these terms that they would call upon 
the manhood of Ireland to enlist under 
the banners of the Empire ?—‘“‘ Come, 
enlist and shed your blood for the Go- 
vernment which has refused, and still 
refuses even to take into consideration, 
your demand for the restoration of your 
legislative independence; come and fight 
for that Government which refuses to 
your brothers and you the common right 
of securing that that which you sow you 
should also reap; come and fight for 
that Government which, on the very eve 
of the declaration of this foreign policy, 
crushes, by a majority of 200, the strong 
request of your Representatives to have 
the right of the poor man in Ireland 
age age to some extent; come and 

ght for that Government whieh has 
denied, and continues to deny, to the 
Trish people the rights of free educa- 
tion!” In a word, were they to invite 
the Irish people to come and defend that 
Government which, from the first hour 
of coming into office until now, had set 
itself resolutely and unfalteringly to re- 
fuse every reform, and even to refuse 
these reforms in tones of contumely and 
insult? He could not but think that an 
appeal to the Irish nation in these terms 
—and he maintained that the Govern- 
ment would find it very difficult to 
employ any other terms that would bear 
the test of examination—was not calcu- 
lated to arouse the Irish nation to that 
sense of the glories and benefits of part- 
nership in the Anglo-Irish nation which 
he should desire to see. He therefore 
thought it necessary to take steps to 
prevent the importation of burdens upon 
the Irish people, or the making of 
calls upon the Irish people, when the 
Government had done little or nothing 
to deserve that these mandates should 
be obeyed with enthusiasm, that those 
calls should be answered with readiness ; 
or, in a word, that the Irish people 
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should behave in this matter like the 
loyal constituents of the Tory Members 
of that House. It would be his most 
sincere desire to go heartily with the 
Government, if only the Government 
even sought to give equal, fair, and 
just government to Ireland. Whatever 
might be the circumstances before the 
country, and though it were as grave as 
that which impended upon the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire a century ago, he 
had no doubt that the answer of Ireland 
to the Queen of Ireland would be as 
enthusiastic as that of the inhabitants 
of Hungary to the Queen Maria Theresa. 
He had no doubt that if the Govern- 
ment appealed to the people of Ireland 
in the name of the Sones of Ireland, 
Ireland would make as loyal and hearty 
a response as the people of Hungary 
did to the Queen of Hungary. He 
need say no more. 


Motion agreed to. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Question again proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £6,000,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 
Grants of Parliament, towards defraying the 
Expenses which may be incurred, during the 
year ending on the 31st of March 1878, in 
increasing the Efficiency of the Naval and 
Military Services at the present crisis of the 
War between Russia and Turkey.” 


Mr. RICHARD said, he should not 
feel surprised if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should feel some impatience at the re- 
sumption of the discussion which had al- 
ready taken up so much time; but the 
question was one of supreme importance, 
and he therefore trusted the Committee 
would extend their forbearance to him, 
as he was the more anxious to give ex- 
pression to his views, because they did 
not coincide with those of many hon. 
Members on his own side of the House 
with respect to the general conduct of 
the Government on this question. He 
had never been able to join in that 
strong and unqualified condemnation 
pronounced in many quarters on the 
Eastern policy of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. No doubt, some mistakes had 
been committed, and it would be strange 
indeed if, in conducting negotiations ex- 
tending over two years and a-half, and 
dealing with matters of extreme diffi- 
culty and delicacy, they had not fallen 


Hr. O’ Donnell 


{COMMONS} 
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into occasional error. There was even 
one fl t mistake, which he (Mr. 
Richard) had always deeply regretted— 
sending so pronounced a partizan as Mr. 
Layard to represent them at Constanti- 
nople at so critical a period. In saying 
what he had, he did not wish to say 
one word impugning the character of 
that gentleman ; he believed him to be 
quite incapable of sending false and 
misleading information to this country. 
But those who remembered the discus- 
sions which took place before and after 
the Crimean War would know that 
Mr. Layard was most strongly anti- 
Russian and pro-Turkish, and he (Mr. 
Richard) must say that since he had 
taken possession of his post at Constan- 
tinople, he had not attempted to disguise 
the intensity of that partizanship, and it 
did appear under such circumstances 
that it was an act of perverseness, 
amounting to infatuation, to send such 
aman at such a time to such a place. 
At the same time he was bound to 
say that, on the other hand, through- 
out all the negotiations Lord Derby, 
loyally and with judgment and skill, 
had endeavoured to keep England out 
of that desolating war in the South-east 
of Europe. The noble Lord was also 
entitled to the credit of maintaining a 
calm and measured tone of language, 
even when most of his Colleagues ap- 
eared to have lost their heads. Until 
ately he had been backed up by some, 
at least, of those Colleagues ; for nothing 
could have been more re-assuring than the 
speeches delivered during the Recess by 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon 
—who had raised himself immeasurably 
in the esteem of the people of this 
country—as well as the speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Home Secretary. He regretted that the 
same tone had not been followed in that 
House. ‘There was a feeling abroad, 
however, that a disturbing element was 
at work which greatly counteracted the 
declaration of those Members of the 
Cabinet, and it would be the merest 
affectation to pretend not to know that 
that disturbing element was supposed to 
be the influence of Lord Beaconsfield. 
He (Mr. Richard) would not accuse the 
noble Lord of any wish to plunge the 
country into war; but he was afraid he 
could not acquit him of a propensity to 
use great swelling words calculated to 
excite the feelings of his countrymen 
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and to breed resentment in the hearts of 
other countries. Still he could not put 
his finger on any act of the Government 
prior to the meeting of Parliament that 
seemed to imply a departure from their 
policy of neutrality; and if anyone at 
the opening of the Session had pro- 

osed a Motion of Want of Confidence 
in them, he, for one, would not have voted 
for it. The Government had stated that 
they did not desire war ; but their state- 
mentson that point would have been much 
more satisfactory if subsequent speeches 
of Ministers had been less warlike and less 
calculated tonourish a warlike temper out- 
of-doors by means of exciting suspicion 
and jealousy of Russia. If the Govern- 
ment were not for war, as he trusted 
they were not, was it not rather an odd 
thing that they should come down to the 
House and say—‘‘ Express your confi- 
dence in us as a peace Ministry’ by 
granting us £6,000,000 for war pur- 
poses?” He judged the Ministry, how- 
ever, rather by two of their recent acts 
than by their statements. Those acts 
were sending the Fleet to the Darda- 
nelles, and then asking for that Vote of 
£6,000,000. There had never been any 
consistent intelligible explanation of 
sending the Fleet to the Dardanelles. 
The Home Secretary, in his speech, had 
passed over that point by saying that 
the Fleet had been sent on account of 
panic and probable massacre at Constan- 
tinople; but if that were the whole sig- 
nificance of the act, was it likely that 
Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon would 
have resigned!? Indeed, the Prime 
Minister had been careful to declare, 
with special emphasis, that the British 
Fleet had been sent to the Darda- 
nelles not merely for the protection 
of the lives and property of British 
subjects, but for the protection of 
British interests. A question which 
had been often asked by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House, but 
which had not yet been satisfactorily 
answered—indeed, the Home Secretary, 
than whom no one could make out a 
better case for the Government, seemed 
seriously embarrassed when he had to 
deal with it—was, what British interests 
had been threatened so as to require the 
sending of the Fleet to the Dardanelles ? 
They had been told at the opening of the 
Session by the Government that neither 
belligerent had infringed the conditions 
of neutrality which we had laid down, 
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and that the Government had moreover 
a pledge from the Russian Government 
not to direct military operations against 
Gallipoli, unless a Turkish force as- 
sembled there. Yet, in the teeth of all 
that, and behind the back of the House 
of Commons, the Government had de- 
spatched the Fleet to the Dardanelles. 
In his opinion, the country had escaped 
a great danger by the firmness and 
courage of Lord Derby and Lord Car- 
narvon. With regard to the Vote, the 
Government had been asked in vain for 
any clear and intelligible justification of 
the demand. They were met only by 
the vaguest generalities, and were 
merely told that the Vote was necessary 
in order to back up the Government in 
going into the Couittelies. Now, it was 
well known that he had for a long time 
endeavoured in a humble way to pro- 
mote the settlement of international dis- 
putes by arbitration, and he looked for- 
ward to the time when there might be 
something like an International Court 
of Appeal ; but he should have less hope 
of the success of arbitration if the 
adjudicators each went into Court with a 
loaded pistol in his hand. What good 
could that money do in the Conference ? 
Could it be thought for a moment that 
any of the Great Powers would swerve 
from their purposes by the knowledge 
that our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had this money in his hands? He was 
not at all sure that the effect might not 
be quite different to what was assumed, 
and that the other Powers of Europe 
might not hesitate to make concessions 
to our Government lest they should be 
thought to yield to menace. They had 
been told that there was no war Party 
in the Cabinet, or in the country. If 
that were so, what was the meaning of 
the vociferous—he had almost said, the 
ferocious—cheers with which every allu- 
sion to the necessity of opposing the 
alleged designs of Russia were received? 
The hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
Balfour) had spoken of a ‘cowardly 
horror of war.” Now, though he (Mr. 
Richard) did not think he was likely to 
come within its range any more than the 
hon. Member for Hertford, he confessed 
to an inexpressible horror of war. Lord 
Salisbury, in a speech during the Recess, 
disputed the application of the words 
‘‘ brave and generous” to a Government 
which, without necessity, would plunge 
a country into war. These were words 
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becoming a Christian statesman. He 
could honour and admire a man who 
sacrificed his own life and fortune 
for what he deemed a righteous cause; 
but he had no respect for men who tried, 
by exciting appeals to their coun- 
trymen, to arouse their passions and 
hurry them into the horrors and suffer- 
ings of war, while they themselves were 
removed far from danger and did not 
taste a drop of the cup-of agony which 
they were so ready to offer to the lips of 
others. There was somehow a supersti- 
tion in this country that if war was going 
on in any part of the world England was 
dishonoured if she did not take part in 
it. That was the case in the Italian 
War, the American War, the Franco- 
German War. He condemned a policy 
of menace; because, if human nature 
was not different in other people 
from what it was in ourselves, the only 
result would be to make them persist the 
more obstinately in the course upon 
which they had entered. That policy he 
declared to have failed by reference to 
what had occurred in regard to our re- 
presentations to Russia with respect to 
the Polish insurrection, to Germany in 
the war against Denmark, and in the 
Civil War in America. Thousands of 
men in this country were not employed ; 
thousands more could not earn a scanty 
subsistence for themselves and their 
families; thousands, as in the case of 
South Wales, would have actually 
starved but for the generosity of the 
British public. Was that a time to ask 
for £6,000,000 of the people’s money to 
be expended in armaments? He believed 
that no necessity had been made out 
for the demand, and that, far from help- 
ing the Government in the Conference, 
its tendency would be to exasperate the 
feelings between this and other coun- 
tries, and to endanger the interests of 
peace. For these reasons, he regretted 
to find himself compelled to vote against 
the Motion. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Mr. Chairman, I intended to have ad- 
dressed the Committee immediately upon 
your taking the Chair; but I was, un- 
fortunately, absent for a few minutes 
from my place when the Question was 
put. It is for that reason that I now 
address the Committee, though I shall 
not stand long between the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just addressed you (Mr. 
Richard) and the right hon. Gentleman 


Mr. Richard 
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or. J.G. Hubbard). [The right hon. 
ntleman had risen at the same time 
as the noble Lord, but had given way. | 
T have no intention of commenting—at 
all events in a hostile spirit—upon the 
important statement which has just heen 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I think, Sir, that, accompanied 
as itis by the precautions which have 
been described to the Committee, the 
step which has been taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of sending a portion 
of the Fleet to Constantinople cannot be 
regarded in any degree as a menace to 
any Power, and may be productive of 
both immediate and future advantage. 
It is perfectly possible that, as seems to 
be apprehended by the Government, 
occurrences may take place in Constanti- 
nople that may render the presence of 
the Fleet necessary for the protection of 
life and of British interests; and in ad- 
dition to that, I cannot help recognizing 
the fact that, whether it be an ill-founded 
or a well-founded suspicion, there does 
exist in the minds of the people of this 
country a very strong jealousy and pre- 
judice upon the subject of Russia and 
Constantinople, and I cannot but think 
it will tend rather to calm than irritate 
public opinion in this country to know 
that the power of Great Britain, as re- 
presented by her Fleet, was at hand, 
and that her interests, whether it be the 
intention of anyone to assail those inte- 
rests or not, are under the protection of 
the Fleet in that part of the world. Sir, 
I desire only to say a few words upon 
the Vote which is now before us, and, 
in doing so, I cannot conceal from my- 
self—I do not think it will be contended 
that the Vote we are now asked for is in 
any degree connected with the step 
which has been taken with regard to 
the Fleet. Sir, I think it is to be re- 
gretted that after the withdrawal of my 
right hon. Friend’s (Mr. W. E. Forster’s) 
Amendment last night, the Government 
did not think proper to give a short in- 
terval of a few hours for calm reflection 
and for consideration of the changes that 
have taken place in the position of 
affairs. Those changes, Sir, I take it to 
have been embodied in the intelligence 
which was received and which was 
partly confirmed yesterday, leading to 
the withdrawal of my right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment. Now, Sir, my right hon. 
Friend brought forward that Amend- 
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ment with my entire concurrence, and 
supported it by reasons in which I also 
entirely concurred. It is not necessary 
that I should go again over ground 
which was so often and so ably trodden 
in the course of the long debate that en- 
sued on my right hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment. But the main ground that was 
taken by my right hon. Friend was the 
ground that was put forward in the 
Resolution itself—namely, that we had 
been informed by Her Majesty that the 
conditions of her neutrality had not been 
infringed, and that we had received no 
information which would justify a tem- 
porary departure from the policy of 
neutrality. I am thankful to be able to 
say, Sir, that that statement still remains 
an accurate statement. But, Sir, I must 
at the same time admit that the intelli- 
gence which was received yesterday was 
such as to modify to some extent the 
position of this country, and especially 
the position of the Government, not in re- 
gard of that neutralityitself, but inregard 
of one of the points in which this country 
is and has been most deeply interested. 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have 
always stated in clear terms that a per- 
manent occupation of Constantinople 
by the Russians would be an event 
which they would think it their duty to 
resist. They have treated, as was pointed 
out by the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the possibility 
of a temporary occupation in a different 
manner. They have not stated that a 
temporary occupation of Constantinople 
was one of the contingencies which they 
would feel bound to resist; but they 
have, I think, fairly pointed out to the 
Russian Government that it would be an 
event which, in their opinion, might 
lead to serious consequences, and which 
might render it necessary for them to 
take measures of precaution. Well, Sir, 
the intelligence which was received yes- 
terday certainly in no degree led to the 
supposition that the pledge which had 
been given by the Emperor of Russia on 
more than one occasion as to a perma- 
nent occupation of Constantinople would 
not be maintained. But that intelli- 
gence, I am free to admit, led to the ap- 
prehension that the Government might 
be placed in a situation of some difficulty 
in regard to that other contingency 
which they had pointed out to the 
Russian Government to be one which 
they could not view with indifference. 
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ss ror rages a received 
early in the evening, which appeared to 
be believed by a Gubtiniletatrliaclcns 
mation which, I am bound to say, has 
not even now been altogether contra- 
dicted—no doubt led to the conclu- 
sion that it was possible that an occu- 
pation—a temporary occupation, of Con- 
stantinople, or, at all events, what would 
amount to a temporary military occupa- 
tion of Constantinople, might be contem- 
plated, and under these circumstances it 
was impossible to deny that, looking at 
the statement which the Government 
had made, looking to the assurances 
which they had given to the Russian 
Government, they might find themselves 
in a position of some difficulty and some 
embarrassment. To that difficulty and 
that embarrassment those Members of 
the Opposition with whom I have had an 
opportunity of consulting, do not think 
it would be their duty to add if they can 
avoid itin any manner. And, thinking 
as we did, that persevering in the Amend- 
ment moved by my right hon. Friend 
might in some degree tend to increase 
the difficulty and embarrassment of the 
position in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were placed, we thought we 
should consult our duty by withdrawing 
that Amendment. I have no doubt, 
Sir, there are some—there may be many 
—who will dispute the propriety of the 
course we have pursued, and who 
will condemn it. I can only say we 
acted under those circumstances to the 
best ofour judgment. But I think that 
everyone will admit that, having taken 
the course which they did, and having 
arrived now at comparative unanimity 
upon this question, it will be for the ad- 
vantage of the country, for the advan- 
tage of the Government, and desirable 
from every point of view, that advan- 
tage should be taken of that comparative 
unanimity which now prevails, and that 
the good feeling and temper which has 
been manifested by the Opposition 
should be turned to the best account. 
Sir, I cannot help thinking that for such 
a purpose as this an interval of a few 
hours for reflection upon the new posi- 
tion of affairs in which we find ourselves 
would have been by no means a mis- 
take, and in no way undesirable. Now, 
Sir, I have no desire to draw from Her 
Majesty’s Government any premature 
statement as to their policy or intentions 
with regard to this Vote. But what I 
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want to point out is that by the course 
they have pursued they have invited us 
to make such a demand, and that such a 
demand has not been in any degree re- 
sponded to by them. They have stated 
frankly and openly that they invite the 
confidence. of this House; but I main- 
tain that they have not yet made any 
such statement as to their views, their in- 
tentions, and their policy with regard 
to the Vote before us, as would justify the 
House in giving them that confidence. 
We have received as yet from the Go- 
vernment no guide or clue to the policy 
which this Vote is intended to support, 
and I think that is a course hardly 
fair to the House of Commons, to them- 
selves, or to the country. The Go- 
vernment will, no doubt, obtain this 
Vote of Oredit—they will no doubt ob- 
tain what they choose to consider a Vote 
of Confidence in their policy. But I 
ask of what value is a Vote of Confi- 
dence, given blindly, and in igno- 
rance of the policy they are pursuing, 
and which cannot possibly have, under 
those circumstances, the undoubted value 
which it would possess if it were given 
with a full knowledge and understand- 
ing of theirpolicy? It may be said that 
they have told us what is their policy. I 
admit that there are certain statements 
which they have made. They have told 
us their wishes, their aspirations, and 
their hopes. They have told us that 
their potiey is to maintain peace; that it 
is to bring about a permanent peace in 


Europe ; that it is to protect the interests 
of Great Britan and to strengthen the 
influence of England in the Councils of 


Europe. But what I contend is that 
these are all vague generalities, which 
any Government—no matter whatever 
might be its real policy, whatever might 
be the course of conduct it was pursuing 
—would be equally able to employ. 
I say that these generalities—for they 
are nothing more—do not constitute a 
policy; and I further say that to ask 
from the House of Commons and to ob- 
tain from ita credit of £6,000,000 does 
not constitute a policy. Why, surely 
Her Majesty’s Government knows—and 
I hope all the world knows—that Eng- 
land can afford to place at the disposal 
of the Government asum of £6,000,000, 
or a very much larger sum, in support 
of a policy which the House of Com- 
mons understands and of which it ap- 
proves? But it was not necessary, ip 
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order to rt their policy, to tell 
Europe, and the world that a sum of 
£6,000,000 was at the disposal of the 
Government. What really would have 
strengthened the hands of the Govern- 
ment in the events which may be about 
to take place, or in the negotiations 
which are about to be carried on, would 
have been a Vote of Confidence from the 
House of Commons, founded on a real 
knowledge of the policy they mean to 
adopt. I have listened to the long 
debate which has occurred on the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. E. Forster). I have heard the 
speeches of many Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but I must honestly 
and frankly acknowledge that up to this 
moment I have not gathered from any 
one of those speeches what is the inten- 
tion of the Government in regard to the 
use and disposal of this money, and 
what is the policy which this Vote is 
designed to support. I have been able 
to come to no other conclusion than that 
Her Majesty’s Government have per- 
suaded themselves that this Vote of 
Credit will produce some miraculous 
effect, and that, being in their possession, 
or, rather, at their disposal, without 
having any definite purpose to spend it 
in any definite way, the mere fact of this 
Vote having been granted willin some way 
or other inspire them with a resolution 
which they have not themselves yet 
formed; that it will restore peace in 
some way to Europe ; that it will warn 
the insolent invader off our interests; 
and that it will strengthen them in the 
Councils of the approaching Conference. 
I cannot help thinking that some such 
vague notions as these must have formed 
themselves in the mind of the Govern- 
ment. But I believe I am speaking 
within the recollection of the House when 
I say that not one.single indication has 
yet dropped from the lips of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers as to the use or the 
en to which this money is to be put. 

e have been often told from both sides 
of the House that we are in a grave 
crisis of the destinies of the nation. If 
that be so, as it undoubtedly is, what it 
seems to me is most important is, that Her 
Majesty’s Government should be guided 
by a clear and consistent purpose, and 
that the actions and counsels, as well as 
the words, of the Government should 
manifest what that purpose really is. 
Whether their policy is a policy of peace 
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or a policy of armed prepara 
Tees that a firm attitude on the 
Her Majesty’s Government mig’ 
duce a very great effect on the proceed- 
ings both of Russia and of other coun- 
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tion, I be- 
part of 
t pro- 


tries. However wrong we might think 
it that Her Majesty’s Government should 
go into the Conference armed, and with 
the intention of restoring a state of 
things which I believe is now incapable 
of restoration, still I have no doubt that, 
if the Government of Russia clear! 

understood what was the policy whi 

Her Majesty’s Government were going 
to pursue in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions, there would be less risk and less 
danger than now exists of some unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding—less chance 
that, without the deliberate intention of 
either party, but perhaps from sheer 
misapprehension of each other’s objects 
and intentions, we may be led into 
perilous proximity to a warlike policy. 
I cannot help thinking that, since Par- 
liament was called together, there has 
been no such indication of a clear 
and consistent policy on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speech indicated an intention 
of appealing to Parliament for additional 
Supplies, but the ground of the con- 
templated demand was not there stated 
to be the contingency of negotiations for 
peace. The yas, Agen. pointed out in 
the Queen’s Speech was, that, in the 
event of a prolongation of the war, the 
conditions of Her Majesty’s neutrality 
might be menaced, and for that con- 
tingency it was intimated precautionary 
measures might have to be taken. But 
evidently at that time negotiations for 
peace were expected by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and negotiations 
were not indicated in Her Majesty’s 
Speech as the object or the reason for 
which the additional Supplies would be 
required. The Vote was moved for 
under similar conditions. Well, Her 
Majesty’s Government were afterwards 
disappointed in the expectations they 
had formed that the terms of the Armis- 
tice would be promptly made known. 
The Russian troops were still advanc- 
ing, and the conditions of our neutrality 
might be imperilled. Still, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, aware that the 
ground igh at any time be cut from 
under his feet, started entirely new rea- 
sons for asking for the Vote of Credit. 
For the first time he brought forward in 
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his speech—no doubt to the astonish- 
ment of those who sit on the other side of 
the House as well as of those who sit on 
this—the new ground that the additional 
Supply would be required in order to 
enable the Government to into the 
appmvecting Conference with the voice 
of a united people. Well, I say, if that 
were the real ground on which Her 
Majesty’s Government were rings for 
this Vote, it is one which ought to have 
been stated, and would have been stated 
if it had occurred to them, in the Queen’s 
Speech, or in the speeches made during 
the debate on the Address. It appears 
to me that, in the putting forward of 
these varying and insufficient grounds 
for that appeal to the liberality of Par- 
liament, there is no indication of that 
clear and consistent purpose, that firm 
resolution, which I think we have a 
right to demand from the Government 
at a crisis so grave as this has been pro- 
perly described to be. I have not been 
able to attach so little importance to the 
want of Constitutional precedent for the 
course the Government are taking as 
has been shown by some hon. Members 
who have addressed the House on this 
side. I should have thought that the 
Conservative Party and a Conservative 
Government would have hesitated before 
they recommended to Parliament a 
course which, in the financial or in the 
political history of the country, is with- 
out any precedent. But, Sir, it is not 
on mere grounds of Constitutional or 
Parliamentary practice that I attach 
such importance to the fact that the 
Government have not been able to pro- 
duce any Constitutional precedent for the 
course they are adopting. I think there 
is a great and important principle at 
the root of the precedents which have 
hitherto fests and which have not 
been followed on this occasion. That 
principle, which is now absent, appears 
to me to be this—that, whenever in 
former times, a Government has ap- 
pealed to Parliament for a Vote of 
Credit, or for Supplies beyond the or- 
dinary Estimates of the year, it has 
been in order to support some policy 
which has been formed and declared. 
If the Government had told us what 
they wanted the Vote for, if they had 
told us that they contemplated sending 
out an expeditionary force, or that they 
contemplated increasing the number of 
men, or the efficiency of our transport 
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service, or for providing further stores— 
if, in fact, they had wanted it for imme- 
diate use, then, although the policy of 
their intention might be a matter for de- 
bate, yet the Constitutional character of 
the step they were taking would not be 
open to question. But when we are told 
that this money is wanted, perhaps, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, not 
to be . 8c in any way, but if spent at 
all to be spent in some way or other 
which we are not told of, in supporting 
some policy of Her Majesty’s Givaie: 
ment which is not yet formed, or if 
formed cannot be avowed, the case ap- 
ears to me to be completely altered. 
e are told that this question is one of 
Confidence in the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Confidence, I ask, in what 
policy? They have told us themselves 
that larger issues are opening out than 
any which were contemplated at the time 
that what has been called the charter of 
their policy, contained in' the Despatch 
of the 6th of May last year, was drawn 
up. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has told us that the key-stone of South- 
eastern Europe is being removed, and 
he spoke of the sweeping conditions 
which were the bases of the preli- 
minaries of peace; and the Home 


Secretary pointed out to the House 
that no settlement of the Eastern Ques- 
tion would be worth having if it were 


not permanent. The Secretary for the 
Colonies also admitted that everything 
had been changed since the Conference 
separated last year. Well, issues such 
as these having been raised and changes 
of this kind having happened since last 
year, it is useless to tell us that the 
charter of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government is still that contained in the 
Despatch of the 6th of May, and that 
they are going into the Conference with 
no other question than that of preserving 
a watchful attitude over the interests of 
this country in Egypt, the Suez Canal, 
the Straits of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus, and at Constantinople. What 
we have got to do—what Her Majesty’s 
Government will have to do—at the 
Conference is to assist at the revision 
from top to bottom of the settlement 
made in 1856. That was partly done 
even before the outbreak of war, when 
the Great Powers of Europe declined to 
interfere, although fully entitled under 
their Treaty rights to do so, had they 
thought fit to take that course, between 
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Russia and Turkey. And it has been 
more completely done by the events of 
the war. What Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, therefore, have to consider is, not 
whether the Ottoman Empire is to be 
replaced in the position in which it was 
before the outbreak of the war—that is 
an impossibility—but how they may best 
assist in the ordering and settlement of 
those nationalities which, more or less, 
have already taken the place of what 
was the Ottoman Empire. Her Majesty’s 
Government are, as I have already said, 
not unaware of the magnitude of the 
issues before them ; but what I maintain 
that they have not done yet—andI do 
not complain so much that they have not 
done it—is to give us a single indication 
of the spirit in which they are going to 
a pont the great task before them. 
hat I do complain of is, that they 
should ask us to give them a Vote of 
Confidence in their policy — a policy 
which they have not told us, and which, 
in the absence of any declaration on 
their part, it is impossible that we should 
know, and Sisrofire utterly impossible 
that we should be able to approve. I 
think, therefore, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have been wrong in the way 
in which they have approacaed Parlia- 
ment, and that, to use a very homely 
expression, it seems to me that they 
have put the cart before the horse. A 
Vote of Money might have been very 
useful as showing that the House was 
prepared to support a clearly-defined 
policy, announced to be that which was 
to guide the Government in the ap- 
roaching deliberations of the Powers of 
“are but such a Vote cannot of itself 
make a policy, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government have one in reference to 
this question is open to doubt. But 
although it seems to me that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have approached 
Parliament in a wrong way and at a 
wrong time, and although I think they 
would have done better had they waited 
before proposing this Vote until they 
had formed some definite resolution with 
regard to some definite course of con- 
duct, I am not in existing circumstances 
disposed to refuse them the Vote which 
they ask at our hands. After the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave Notice of this 
Vote, I stated some of the reasons that 
would induce me to oppose it. I then 
thought that a Vote of this kind, proposed 
before the conclusion of the war, would 
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inevitablyraise expectations in the minds 
of the Tarkish Government and people 
which could not be realized, and which 
it would be unfair to excite. I objected 
to it as long as there could be any hope 
in the minds of the Turkish Government 
of assistance from England which we 
were precluded from giving them. I 
also objected to the Vote so long as there 
was any doubt on the point of peace or 
war in the minds of any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and on this point I 
may say that strong language has been 
used on this subject; but that it is with- 
in the knowledge of every hon. Member 
in this House that, rightly or wrongly, 
at one time or another, it was supposed 
that some Members of the Ministry, and 
among the rest Lord Beaconsfield, were 
less averse than others of the Ministry 
to a policy which must inevitably end 
in war. In reference to this matter, the 
Secretary for War the other day, in ex- 
tremely strong language, repudiated such 
an intention on the part of Lord Beacons- 
field, and said the insinuation or charge 
that the Prime Minister desired to plunge 
the country into war was to impute to 
him a criminal state of mind. I have 
not questioned that statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Doubtless, an 


intention to lead the country into war 
recklessly and to no purpose, would be a 


criminal one. But whoever attributed 
that to the Prime Minister, or supposed 
that he desired recklessly and without 
any reason to plunge the country into 
war? Whatever may have been im- 
puted to the Prime Minister, what was 
assumed was that the Ministers to whom 
I have referred believed that the changes 
which were going on in South-eastern 
Europe were so likely to be prejudicial 
to the honour and to the interests of this 
country, that they might think it right 
and necessary to take such steps as 
might lead us into war. What we ap- 
prehended was that the Prime Minister 
and other Members of the Cabinet did 
take that view, and were not unwilling 
that rather than leave the struggle to 
be fought out between Russia and 
Turkey, this country should take part in 
it. That, in my opinion, would have 
been an utterly mistaken policy ; but I 
say that it is not accurate that we im- 
puted to certain Gentlemen such a desire, 
or that in attributing such a policy to 
the Prime Minister we were im- 
puting to him a criminal intention. 
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The imputation that Her ee 


Government, and most of all the Prime 


Minister, have been actuated by an in- 
tention to involve this country in war 
has been repudiated with such vehe- 
mence—perhaps with such unnecessary 
vehemence of language—that we are 
bound to accept the explanation ; and I 
cannot help thinking that we may now 
agree to this Vote without increasing 
the hopes of those Members of the 
Cabinet who were regarded as being 
less inclined than others to a warlike 
policy. Sir, my right hon. Friend near 
me has already expressed a hope that 
the result of this Vote may have the 
effect of strengthening the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government in endeavouring 
to do their best to secure, rather than 
restrict, as he feared it might do, the 
liberties of the people of the different 
nationalities formerly under Turkish 
dominion ; and I hope that before this 
discussion closes, we shall have some 
stronger assurance from Her Majesty’s 
Government on this point than we have 
yet had. Of all the speeches which have 
been delivered in the course of this de- 
bate on the other side of the House, that 
which gave me the greatest satisfaction 
to listen to was the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Heeaiuty (Colonel Stanley). He 
certainly did not speak with the autho- 
rity of a Cabinet Minister ; but I cannot 
help remarking that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is closely connected with one 
who, of all the Members of the Govern- 
ment, will be the most responsible, per- 
haps, for the course that may be taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government at the ap- 
proaching Conference. If the sentiments 
which were expressed by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman are those of the 
Cabinet, they show that there is at least 
some sympathy felt by the Government 
for the future condition and for the hopes 
and aspirations of these Christian nation- 
alities. I regret that similar statements 
have not as yet been more clearly ex- 
pressed by other Membersof the Cabinet; 
but if those sentiments do really express 
the real views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, then some of the gravest fears 
which were entertained by my right hon. 
Friend in opposing this Vote will be at 
all events much diminished. These rea- 
sons induce me to modify the objections 
which I entertained to the Vote which 
you now ask. I have admitted that the 
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circumstances in which Her Majesty’s 
Government find themselves at present 
are pd difficult and embarrassing. 
I believe it may be represented, I know 
it is represented, that by resistance to 
this Vote, a Vote which is asked for on 


the responsibility of Her Majesty’s| p 


Government, which they say they re- 
quire, although we do not know for 
what purpose or with what object—I 
know that it has been represented that 
by opposing this Vote we are adding to 
the difficulty and embarrassment of ae 
Majesty’s Government ; and, therefore, 
although I much regret the fact that the 
Vote has been proposed, as far as I am 
concerned I have no intention to take 
part in opposing it. I hope Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not regard this 
announcement on our part as warranting 
them in proceeding with haste or pre- 
cipitancy. On the contrary, I think the 
guarded statement which was made 


earlier in the evening, as to their in-| g 


tended action, shows that they have no 
wish to act in a hurried manner. I trust 
they will not forget that England and 
Russia are not the only countries inte- 
rested in this great question, and that 
they will continue to act, if it may be, 
in concert with the other Powers of 
Europe. This Vote, if it be granted, 
will, without doubt, increase the respon- 
sibilities of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and I cannot admit that it will diminish 
—on the contrary, it will increase—the 
responsibility of Parliament. It will 
not be less, but it will be all the more 
the duty of the House to watch the con- 
duct of the Government ; to judge not 
of its professions, but its acts ; to give it 
with all its might an approval, if it is 
able to approve, of its policy; and to 
oppose equally with all its might, and 
by all means in its power, any course of 
conduct that tends to involve this country 
needlessly and unnecessarily in a policy 
of war. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I need not assure the 
noble Lord that it has been with very 
great satisfaction that I have listened 
to his views and to the two announce- 
ments which he has felt himself able to 
make. It has been with great satisfac- 
tion that I have listened to his state- 
ment that he is, on the whole, satisfied 
with the action which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have thought it right to take 
atthe present moment. I also listened 
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with satisfaction to his announcement 
that it is not his intention to oppose any 
further the Vote which we have sub- 
mitted to the House. The conduct of 
the noble Lord has been in these re- 
spects such as we might have antici- 
ated from him. He has taken a view 
which I think any noble Lord or right 
hon. Gentleman holding the very re- 
sponsible position which he holds in 
this House would, under the circum- 
stances, have felt himself bound to take, 
unless there had been some very strong 
reason indeed for his dissenting from 
the course which the Government pro- 
pose. I thank the noble Lord for those 
two assurances; but I thank him not 
the less for the general tone and spirit 
of the remarks in which he has expressed 
his opinion as to the general conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and in 
which he has also expressed his wish 
for some further information with re- 
ard to our policy. And I feel sure 
that though it may not be in my power 
to give to the noble Lord as complete 
and full an answer to all the points he 
has raised as I should do if it was con- 
sistent with my position, although it 
may not be in my power to answer cate- 
gorically every Question which he and 
some others have asked ; yet I believe 
we shall be judged in the same frank 
and kindly spirit as that which has in- 
duced the noble Lord to arrive at the 
conclusion that he has arrivedat. And, 
for my own part, I will promise to speak 
as frankly as I can in answer to points 
which the noble Lord has raised. I 
think I understand the position of the 
noble Lord to be this—that he asks us 
two Questions which may be considered 
to be the governing Questions of his 
speech. He asks us, in the first place, 
what is the policy which this Vote in- 
volves; and, in the second, what is the 
use which we propose to make of the 
money we are asking for should it be 
ssid Well, no more reasonable 

uestions could be asked, and I shall be 
most ready to answer them as far as it 
is in my power. With regard to the 
policy which the Government desire to 
support, we have already indicated it 
much more clearly than the noble Lord 
seems disposed to give us credit for; but 
I will endeavour to repeat it in a few 
words. We recognize, of course, the 
very great change which has occurred in 
the European system in consequence of 
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the war which has now, we trust, termi- 
nated. We also recognize the fact that 
questions have now to be settled of the 
largest character, the decision of which 
will amount to a re-construction of the 
whole system of South-eastern Europe. 
We consider, further, that in the discus- 
sion of those changes, and in the settle- 
ment and re-construction which must 
follow, it will be the duty of England to 
take her part for two reasons and on two 
different principles. In the first place, 
England is entitled, and is bound by her 
duty to herself, to have a care that in 
the arrangement made those interests 
which she is bound to guard are not in- 
juriously affected; and, in the second, 
she has a right to claim, and feels it her 
duty to claim, her place in the Council 
of Nations, in order to give effect to 
those views which she thinks it right to 
support in respect of the general re- 
construction of South-eastern Europe. 
Now, what are the views with which 
Her Majesty’s Government will enter 
into the Conference? I will not enter 
too much into detail ; but there are at 
least three points to which we think we 
ought to pay considerable attention. In 
the first place, it is a matter of serious 
importance to us that the navigation of 
the Straits and the access to the Black 
Sea should be so regulated as that there 
may be perfect freedom of commerce in 
that sea. In this respect we are not 
seeking restrictions, but freedom. What 
may be the best regulations to be 
adopted with regard to the passage of 
vessels of war is a question which is 
fairly one for the consideration of the 
Conference. I think that we should be 
doing wrong if we were to attempt to 
lay down in our own Parliament before- 
hand what should be the particular ar- 
rangement which we should be prepared 
to stand by, andinsist upon. I think we 
should be in ‘a false position if, at the 
outset, we went into the Conference with 
matters of that kind, so to speak, ‘cut 
and dried,’”’ and proclaiming a. policy 
which, after all, might prove not to be 
the one most easily accommodated to the 
general feelings, wishes, and interests of 
those with whom we shall have to con- 
fer, and whose position we shall have to 
consult. But this we may lay down 
with absolute certainty—that whatever 
is the arrangement which ought to be 
made, it should be one that will ren- 
der it impossible for any single Power 
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to close up the entrance to the Black 
Sea. We have heard something said 
about the advantages which Russia may 
have in the admission of her own vessels 
into a sea which is of such importance to 
her as the Black Sea undeniably is. I 
have heard language used out-of-doors, 
and even in this House, which has 
given an impression that there is not 
now commercial freedom in the Black 
Sea. Now that is not the case. Under 
the present arrangement there is perfect 
diatoms But it is possible that those 
who speak rather hastily on that subject 
may have even now a sort of recollec- 
tion, or may have heard of a time, when 
access to the Black Sea was anything 
but free ; when access to the Black Sea 
was perfectly prohibited by the Turks, 
because they had the key of the Straits, 
and no vessels of commerce belonging to 
foreign nations were to be admitted at 
all. At that time, the Black Sea was 
to all intents and purposes a Turkish 
lake, into which no vessels belonging to 
foreign Powers could sail. From time 
to time one restriction after another was 
taken off, until at length we arrived at 
the present system of free access to that 
important sea. One of the great influ- 
ences, one of the great levers which has 
broken up that commercial restricted- 
ness has been the power of Russia ; but 
supposing that now, after the change 
has taken place, either Russia her- 
self should become possessed of the 
complete command of the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, or should be- 
come virtually the mistress of them 
through some other Power—the Porte, 
or anybody else—supposing that Russia 
obtained the complete command of the 
access to these important waters, and 
supposing that Russia should, for any 
reason, claim to adopt a protective po- 
licy, undoubtedly she might cripple in a 
most mischievous and prejudicial manner 
the whole commercial world, including, 
of course, the commerce of this country, 
which we should feel to be a serious 
injury to ourselves. Therefore, I say, 
that among the arrangements we have 
to make, it will be a matter of serious 
importance and serious consequence to 
the English Representatives, that they 
should endeavour to prevent any arrange- 
ment being made which would close the 
Black Sea against commerce. Then, 
again, there is another point. I stated 
the other day that in looking at the 
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great strength of the British Empire we 
must consider what are its points of 
weakness. I stated—and I think the 
observation has been accepted by others, 
and must not be forgotten—that per- 


haps her principal point of weakness | °° 


consisted in the length of the communica- 
tions between the different parts of the 
Empire; and I pointed out then, and 
would point out again, that it is of great 
consequence to England that in any 
arrangements that are made there should 
be as little as possible of a threat held 
out on the flank of our communication 
with India and the East through Egypt. 
I do not like to go very minutely into a 
question of that sort, and I think I have 
said enough to satisfy the noble Lord 
when I say that that will also be a serious 
point for the consideration of the Repre- 
sentative of England in the settlement of 
these questions. Well, there is another 
matter before us, and it is one not of so 
simple a character as the two I have 
mentioned, or as some people appear to 
have imagined. It is of greatimportance 
to us, as itis, I believe, to all the civilized 
world, that a fair and probably durable 
settlement should be made of the condi- 
tion of the countries which are about to 
be re-organized. Well, now, that may be 
made in a great number of ways, and I 
think it would be altogether wrong to 
enter now into a controversy in which 
others must take a part, on a subject in- 
volving the interests of others as well 
as our own, or to consider it here 
minutely, or in anything like detail. 
But I wish to repudiate with all the 
energy I can command the suggestion 
which has been thrown out several times 
in this debate, and to which the noble 
Lord has referred, that there is any 
desire on our part to cripple or fetter the 
extension of ie and good government 
to the Bulgarian and the other Christian 
populations of Turkey. I listened with 
astonishment to the imputations which 


have been made, not only upon the| Pp 


Government generally, but upon myself 
personally, as if I had said something 
that indicated a jealousy on my part of 
the extension of good government to the 
Bulgarians or other Christian popula- 
tions of Turkey. Not only is that con- 
trary to my own natural feelings, but it 
is contrary to the language I have re- 
eatedly used on that subject. I do not 

e to refer to speeches of my own, but 
I may remind the House that in the first 
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speech I mado upon the question at 
Edinburgh, a year and a half ago, I 
distinctly put forward my strong feeling 
that it was the guiding principle of 
England to endeavour to promote the 
d government of the population of 
that part of the world, and I said— 

‘‘ How can such a thing be conceived as that 
England, whose rule in India rests upon the 
Divine right of good government, should be 
herself insensible to the good government of 
other nations ?” 


And in the debates on the question in 
which I have sometimes ventured to 
address the House during the past two 
years, I have always given as my reason 
against the introduction of force for the 
purpose of improving the condition of 
the populations of Turkey this reason— 
that I believed it was impossible to bring 
about a better government of the country 
by external force. And my reason for 
objecting to the introduction and use of 
force was, that I did not think that that 
was the way to bring about an im- 
provement of the government of the 
Provinces of Turkey. But I am told 
there was something I said the other 
day on the subject of the terms of peace, 
in reference to the extension to be 
given to the new autonomous Bulgaria, 
which seemed to grudge the extension 
of government to that Province. 
Wall, if IL may do so with all due respect, 
I venture to say that that is a most 
absurd misrepresentation of my words. 
What I was endeavouring to point out 
was that those conditions of peace, 
whether good or bad, were not of a 
slight or trifling character, but that they 
cut deep into the heart of the Turkish 
Empire, and that they therefore neces- 

ily involved very careful considera- 
tion, and that I venture to repeat. 
Hon. Gentlemen speak as if there were 
just two races in Turkey, and two 
only—the Turks and the Christians— 
as if the Turks were the dominant 
arties and oppressed the Christians, 
and that the Christians, the subject-race, 
were oppressed by the Turks; that, as 
everything was wrong in the Turks, so 
everything must be right in the Chris- 
tians; and all we had to do was to put 
an end to the Turkish rule, leave the 
Christians to their own autonomy, and 
all would be well. There is a sort of 
breadth in that statement which may 
captivate popular audiences; but when 
you, come to look into the matter, you 
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must consider a great many other points ; 
and, however taking such an arrange- 
ment may seem, it would not be found 
so simple when you came to carry it 
out. The Christians are not all one 
uniform body. There are not only 
questions of religion but also questions 
of race to be considered, and the settle- 
ment to be arrived at must be not only 
as between the Mahomedan and the 
Christian, but as between the Slav and 
the Greek, and perhaps between the 
Slav and the Turk. Even the Turk 
should have some justice dealt out 
to him as well as the Christian popula- 
tions among whom he lives ; and if any- 
one will take the trouble to examine 
an ethnographical map in order to 
ascertain how the different races are 
distributed throughout the region in 
question, he will see that it is a difficult 
matter to deal with, and that serious and 
delicate manipulation will be required 
in order to make sure that the wrong 
persons are not put under the wrong 
administration. For instance, when we 
talk so glibly about this large Bulgaria, 
we should inquire to what extent a 
Greek populationisto befound indifferent 
parts of the Province. In some of the 


large towns there is a very large Greek 


population. Iam told that in Philip- 
popolis alone there are 50,000 Greeks. 
All these populations are included in one 
large division, as if the whole were ho- 
mogeneous in character. I do not wish 
to express any opinion on details, and I 
have never wished to do so. I think it 
would be very wrong to do that; but 
this I do say—that these are matters 
which involve careful consideration, and 
require careful discussion, with reference 
not only to other Powers, but to the 
condition of the populations affected by 
these changes. But I wish to reserve 
complete liberty of thought to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to the details of 
the arrangements which may be made, 
only indicating, as the noble Lord wished 
me to do, the general spirit in which we 
ought to go into the Conference, seeing 
that we are desirous above all things of 
obtaining such a settlement as will afford 
reasonable promise of a durable peace. 
No one can help feeling that the enor- 
mous sufferings which have been inflicted 
on these parts of the world during the 
last two or three years. have been such 
Se ee ee All 
must be agreed that we ought to be as 
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careful as possible to make arrange- 
ments of such a character as would leave 
as few points as possible of contact and 
difficulty, and leave open as little room 
as possible for intrigues and future 
struggles. These are the principles we 
desire to support in the Conference, and 
we feel that it will be necessary for us- 
to go into the Conference not only with 
our own principles in our mind, but in a 
way which will enable us to speak effec- 
tively in reference to them to those 
Powers we are to meet there. I am not 
one of those who desire to speak arro- 
gantly in the name of England. I do 
not wish that our Representative should 
go into a Conference which interests 
so many other Powers and say—‘“‘ I am 
going to settle this matter all in my own 
way.” We have no right to do any- 
thing like that. But, on the other hand, 
Ido not wish that England should go 
into the Conference on the understand- 
ing that she is the humble servant of 
any other Power—of any one, or more 
than one of those she is to meet. Or 
that when she goes into the Conference 
she is to be afraid to speak her own 
mind. I think that England is both 
strong enough and intelligent enough to 
be able to form and to give her own 
opinion, and I believe that it is her duty 
to do so, because England is the fore- 
most Representative of the spirit of free- 
dom, and of—well, I do not wish to say 
anything which might seem to be boast- 
ful, and therefore I will not finish the 
sentence. But I say that there are tra- 
ditions of freedom which England has to 
bear in mind which. makes it her duty to 
speak in a way worthy of those traditions, 
and that we ought to go into the Con- 
ference with a firm confidence in our own 
strength and intentions, and with a de- 
sire to obtain nothing that is unfair or 
unjust. We desire to obtain nothing 
but that which the interests of England 
imperatively demand, and which we 
ought to insist upon. We desire to take 
our part in the settlement of the great 
questions that will have to be considered, 
and we say that we shall go into the 
Conference in a better position if we go 
armed with the power of speaking our 
minds without any fear or any difficulty. 
Then as to another point, with regard to 
the Vote and its connection with the 
Conference. I do not at all discover the 
motives of which the right hon. Mem- 





ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
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and the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Richard) spoke. We are going into a 
peaceful Conference, not bringing in our 
pistols or insisting on being heard by 
virtue of our strength ; still less do we 
desire to do that which the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Mr. Lowe) spoke of—namely, to 
shake our purses in the faces of those 
who are to assemble at the Conference. 
These are not at all the ideas of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We shall go in 
with the — and all the strength, 
of England. hat is the strength of 
England? We are told by some people 
that we ought to regard nothing but our 
moral strength ; but I am afraid that if 
we had nothing but moral strength to 
trust to we might find, unfortunately, 
that some of our Colleagues in the Con- 
ference thought more of material than 
of moral strength. We might find our- 
selves thrust aside when we desired to 
advance the most reasonable claims and 
to put forward the best possible argu- 
ments—thrust aside by others stronger 
than ourselves. Well, that would be a 
bad thing enough, if we had not the 
strength ; but it would be even worse if, 


having the strength, we were not ina 


position to use it. I was astonished to 
hear such an argument used even by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich, as that we might point out to other 
nations that we were spending a great 
deal more on military and naval arma- 
ments than they were, and that there- 
fore we were strong. That would be, 
indeed, to shake our purses in the face 
of the Representatives of other nations. 
I should be very sorry that that kind 
of argument should be put forward 
in any way. It might be asked of 
us, not what you have spent, but what 
have you to show for it ? Well, we have 
something to show for it. I say we have 
a great deal to show for it, if you 
will only give us the necessary means 
to use what we have. We have a 
magnificent Fleet, and a very good, 
though comparatively small, Army—an 
Army excedingly well appointed, and 
which is capable of easy and rapid in- 
crease, quiteasmuch as would be required 
under any circumstances that could be 
imagined likely to happen. But we have 
this difficulty—we are at a distance from 
thescene of action, andit may benecessary 
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to make 5 for transport, for 
supplies, for clothing, for boots and shoes, 
and for Heaven knows what number of 
articles which would be necessary to en- 
able us to make use of our force, if by 
any accident you should require to do 
so. Therefore, what I say is, we ought 
to have the means placed in our hands 
for making use of that force, if neces- 
sary. I hope that occasion will not arise, 
and that is the reason why I say that I 
hope a great deal of this Vote will not 
be spent. But some of it will be spent 
—hon. Members must be prepared for 
that—for the purpose of making prepa- 
rations to put a force in marching order. 
Why. do pe that? Not because I 
think it will be at all necessary that any 
force should be called on to march; 
but because, if a man thinks he may 
want a pair of shoes a certain time 
hence, he must order them beforehand. 
That is the spirit in which we ask for 
this Vote, and we trust that we shall not 
be pressed to go into details as to how 
we are to spend every shilling of it. 
But it was said we are departing from 
the manner in which former Votes of 
Credit were taken. I do not know whe- 
ther we are departing or not, because I 
am not able to compare the precise cir- 
cumstances of those Votes of Oredit 
with the precise circumstances of the 
present one. I think it really is 
time thrown away to compare cases 
which are not on all fours with each 
other. But what we are asking Parlia- 
ment is to give us this money for pur- 
poses which I think I have sufficiently 
indicated—to make plain what we are 
about, and for the support of a policy 
which I have endeavoured in these gene- 
ral lines to shadow forth to the House. 
I trust that the Committee will feel that 
we are keeping back nothing which we 
could with Propricty speak of, and that, 
in point of fact, it would be wrong in 
us to go into more details, which might 
be held to imply something which is 
very far indeed from our minds. I ask 
the House to give usthis money, to be 
ws het if we should find it neces- 
sary, for the purpose of rendering our 
small force available, and supporting 
the policy which I have indicated that 
we shall adopt in its general lines, and 
which we shall endeavour to maintain 
in the Conference. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there is a 
great deal in the speech of my right 
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hon. Friend to which I have listened 
with sincere satisfaction. At the same 
time, I must own that I think that the 
point in which he entirely fails is the 
connecting the substantial portion of the 
speech with the proposition now before 
the House. Let me say, before I en- 
deavour to make good that statement, 
one word upon the state of things as it 
was yesterday and as it is to-day. I 
found it necessary, although highly in- 
convenient, to leave the Flouse at an 
early hour yesterday on account of in- 
disposition, and therefore I had not an 
opportunity of deciding whether I should 
be prepared to vote — the Speaker 
leaving the Chair. It was also very 
difficult to arrive at a conclusion upon 
that point in the confusion and uncer- 
tain state of things which the informa- 
tion of yesterday presented to us. That 
state of things has now, through the 
kindness of the Government and lapse 
of time, greatly cleared. We have learnt 
two things of great importance. We 
have learned the conditions of the 
Armistice, and we have learned that a 
portion of the British Fleet has gone to 
the Bosphorus. Nothing could be more 


satisfactory than the definition of the 
purposes for which the Feet has gone to 


the Bosphorus. I do not hesitate to say 
that it appears to me that neither Rus- 
sia nor any other independent Power 
can have any title or disposition to com- 
plain of that measure. Shape that Her 
Majesty’s Government are certain of the 
assent of Turkey. I must observe that 
they have not had any report from the 
British Ambassador of the danger to 
British life and property in Constanti- 
nople; and though t say that I cannot 
see that the measure can give just cause 
of complaint to Russia, yet I think that 
if Turkey is found to withhold her 
consent to Her Majesty’s Government 
in ordering the Fleet there without 
that report from the Ambassador, we 
haveincurred considerable responsibility. 
However, on the whole, if Turkey 
makes no objection, I am disposed to 
hope that the results of that measure 
may be satisfactory with reference to 
the condition of Constantinople. Now, 
with regard to the Armistice and the 
telegrams of yesterday. I spoke yester- 
day of credulity which I thought was 
sometimes indicated in the telegrams 
coming from Constantinople. I have 
great pleasure in saying that I do not at 
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present see any ground for such a charge 
respecting the telegrams now before us. 
The language of that telegram was cer- 
tainly calculated, I think, to mislead; 
ste then I think that the oe of that 
anguage grew out of Mr. Layard’s ig- 
norance of the conditions of the tote 
tice. I demur a little to the breadth of 
statement of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be- 
cause the telegram certainly implies the 
compulsory occupation of the lines. The 
telegram implied that the Porte had 
protested, and that the Porte had been 
compelled to give up that point. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: My right hon. Friend will par- 
don me for interrupting him that'I may 
remind him that in the statement which 
I made yesterday I pointed out upon 
the information which came from Mr. 
Layard that it might mean that the pro- 
ceedings were taken within the terms of 
the Armistice. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not finding 
fault with the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; I am only 
speaking of the words of the telegram 
itself and the misapprehension which 
they caused. But, at the same time, I 
wish to say that it appears to me to 
have been quite innocent on the part of 
the Ambassador; because, hearing of 
movements of the Russian Army, and 
not being acquainted with the terms of 
the Armistice, he naturally put that.con- 
struction upon them. I am bound to 
say that I do not see with regard to 
Constantinople that the facts as they 
are now before us give us a title to com- 
plain of the conduct of Russia. I ad- 
here to what I stated on a former occa- 
sion as to the Memorandum dated the 
11th of November. I understand it to 
be in perfect conformity with what was 
said on a former occasion by the Emperor 
of Russia, and which precluded any oc- 
cupation of Constantinople except from 
a bond fide military necessity. That 
military necessity has passed by with 
the Armistice. I hope we shall not cavil 
with Russia if, by a purely friendly 
arrangement, and without any military 
occupation whatever, Oonstantinople 
were to be made use of as a mere 
vehicle of easy embarkation and easy 

home for the Russian troops. 
‘No, no!”] Well, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite can state their views if they 
wish. That is my opinion. I have 
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stated strongly what I think the real 
engagements of the Russians are, and 
so long as those engagements are ob- 
served, I, for one, shall certainly not be 
the man myself to cavil, or encourage 
cavil in others, at arrangements which, 
especially in the present state of the 
Balkans and the season, might be per- 
fectly reasonable and ‘natural. Of 
course, I assume that they are done 
with the entire consent of Turkey, and 
done in good faith for the purpose of 
passage, and not of occupation. I now 
come to the declarations of my right hon. 
Friend to-night—and important decla- 
rations I take them to be. He says that 
we must enter into the Conference for 
two reasons—in the first place, to main- 
tain British interests ; and, in the second 
place, to give effect to the views which 
this country may entertain upon the 
great re-construction which is about to 
be effected in the East. Nothing can 
be more fair than that. The mainten- 
ance of British interests is at all times 
the most immediate, and the most direct 
of all the duties of a Government. I 
will not say that in every possible cir- 
cumstance it is the paramount duty, but 
it is the most immediate duty at all 
times of a Government; and as far as 
the first head, as far as the maintenance 
of British interests is concerned, I am 
most happy to think that there is nothing 
that has been said by my right hon. 
Friend—there is nothing that has been 
suggested—that in the slightest degree 
tends to connect itself with the necessity 
for an increase of force. My right hon. 
Friend has not himself dealt with the 
details of the question. With respect 
to the second head, which relates to the 
views that England may entertain on 
the subject of ageneral re-constructionin 
the East, I am bound to say his use even 
of that expression was satisfactory to 
me; for it showed that he, and his Col- 
leagues I hope with him, have not 
attempted to close their minds against 
admitting into them full perception of 
the great magnitude of the events that 
have been proceeding, and that they 
will endeavour to cast off all the narrow 


diplomatic traditions which might pre- 
vent them from giving full scope to the 
consequences of these events. Under 
the second head my right hon. Friend 


enumerated three points. He spoke 
first: of the navigation of the Straits, 
with respect to the freedom of com- 
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merce, and with ney, re to the passage 
of vessels of war. I cannot admit into 
my mind the supposition that the ab- 
solute freedom of commerce in the 
Straits has even the smallest danger 
from any imaginable person. But, at 
the same time, if such a danger were to 
arise, it is inevitably the interest of the 
civilized world to maintain the perfect 
freedom of those Straits. Itis quite im- 
— to suppose, in my view, that 
ussia should attempt to apply any re- 
straint upon them; for, undoubtedly, 
whatever disposition there may be to 
disown admitting any obligation to 
Russia under any circumstances, it is to 
Russia, acting doubtless in her own in- 
terest, and not upon principles of wide 
philanthropy, that de facto we owe the 
free navigation of these Straits for the 
oq of commerce. Nothing could 
e more equitable and fair than the 
language of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the point as to the naviga- 
tion of the Straits by vessels of war. 
He laid down no rigid dogma; he 
evoked no phantoms; he proposed to 
himself no impossibility; he carefully 
avoided separating the interests of this 
country in regard to the passage of the 
Straits by vessels of war from the 
general interests; he referred the 
matter fairly to the Conference; and the 
only objection he was disposed to take 
was to an exclusive arrangement in’ 
favour of any one Power. On this point, 
fully admitting that we cannot expect 
the Government to enter into. details or 
anticipate the form questions may 
assume when they are under considera- 
tion, I am satisfied with what fell from 
my right hon. Friend—and not only 
satisfied, but gratified—because I think 
it will tend to discourage the circulation 
of many absurd and idle notions which 
have received too much currency and 
too much favour with certain portions of 
the public. When he spoke of our 
communications with the East, I suppose 
he referred particularly to the Suez 
Canal. I am persuaded that there can 
be no subject of quarrel between us 
there ; but, what is yet more important, 
there can be no difference in the views 
of the Powers. The interest of the 
Powers in the Suez Canal is the interest 
of the whole world. It is true it is the 
interest of England, at the head of all 
the world, as the first and the greatest 
of commercial Powers.. If I may ven- 
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ture to say so, the interest of the Medi- 
terranean Powers in the Suez Canal is 
still greater from one point of view than 
the interest of England. It is not, 
perhaps, observed by all; but the rela- 
tive benefits of the Suez Canal are far 
greater to the Mediterranean Powers 
than to England; because, by the old 
route to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Mediterranean Powers stood at a disad- 
vantage with us. By the new route 
through the Suez Canal the Mediter- 
ranean Powers reap the whole benefit, 
and are so far advanced on their way to 
India, whereas we have to start from 
behind. It is, therefore, altogether vi- 
sionary to treat the question of the Suez 
Canal as one out of which difficulties can 
arise, even, I should think, difficulties of 
argument; and I do not understand 
my right hon. Friend to speak of it with 
anything approaching to apprehension. 
We now come to that which is un- 
doubtedly the heart of this question— 
namely, that which the right hon. 
Gentleman has introduced as a fair, 
probable, and endurable settlement of 
the countries now to be re-organized. 
No doubt the condition of 12,000,000 
or 15,000,000 of people in Europe or 
Turkey is the heart and root of this 
matter. He is astonished there should 
have been any doubt or misgiving as to 
the intentions of the Government under 
thishead. Ithink I can point out to him 
the reasons that made this misgiving 
very natural and very reasonable. Was 
not the first recommendation made to 
the Porte to put down sharply and 
summarily the insurrection in the 
Provinces? Was not the first object of 
the policy of the Government to restore, 
if possible, the status guo of the Turkish 
Empire? Was not objection taken on 
principle, at the time of the Conference, 
to the interference of Russia between 
the Porte and the subjects of the Porte ? 
I do not want to dwell on these matters, 
which were matters of difference at the 
time; but I am sure if my right hon. 
Friend will measure the distance from 
the state of facts which then existed to 
the state of facts which now exists, he 
will find it is not at all to be wondered 
at that we should be somewhat exacting 
on this head—we who have all alo 

felt that these countries, after all, exist 

in the main, not for the sake of Russia, 
not for the sake of Austria, not for the 
sake of the Turkish power established 
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in them as a governing military Power ; 


‘but for the sake of the populations 
occupying them, 
|social happiness and civilization had 
prevailed until they were subverted by 


and among whom 


the Turkish conquest. My right hon. 
Friend says he has no desire to fetter 
the extension of free and good govern- 
ment; but when he read out the original 
terms of the bases of peace, he said that 
they cut deep into the heart or frame- 
work of the Turkish Empire. But my 
right hon. Friend must feel that—I do 
not say what he said, because it appeared 
more from what he did not say—when 


‘he went over the terms of the bases of 


oe the reception of them, in the 
anguage of his own speech, was not 
that of a man who is greatly pleased 
with their substance, and the reception 
of them on the benches behind him was, 
I must say, nothing less than a silence 
that was profound and almost lugubrious. 
I dare say that was because of an appre- 
hension of the abuses to which it was 
supposed that these terms might lend 
themselves. What has my right hon. 
Friend given us now on the subject of this 
extension of free government? He has 
given us some good words on this subject 
also. He says he hasno desire to fetter 
the extension of free and good govern- 
ment. That is well. He said that this 
country is at the head of the cause of 
freedom, and has traditions of freedom 
to which she ought to be faithful. That 
is better still. I would not wish any- 
thing better than what I think the 
genuine development of such a principle 
as that. My right hon. Friend pointed 
out that there is justice in some sense to 
be done to Turkey. On the same prin- 
ciple as in England, when we abolish 
useless and mischievous establishments, 
we always grant terms of surprising and 
almost romantic generosity to those we 
put down, and in the same way it may 
be right to ease this great transition to 
the Representatives of the Ottoman Porte 
who are men like ourselves, and who, if 
they have been led into difficulty and 
crime, no doubt owe this unhappy cir- 
cumstance to the overpowering strength 
of the temptation and the presumed 
necessity of the situation. do not 
object to doing that which can be 
done on behalf of the Ottoman Power 
without oe ing the new liberties 
belonging to the new state of things. 
My right hon. Friend has said you must 
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take care—and there undoubtedly you 
have fair reason for watching even the 
most beneficial operations of the Russian 
power with jealousy—that justice is 
done between the Slavs and the Hellenes. 
Unquestionably, Russia is the protector 
of the Slavs; she hasearned by great 
sacrifices the title to protect them; to all 
appearances she has offered them a 
service as splendid and durable as ever 
was conferred by a great State on an 
oppressed and unhappy people. The 
Hellenes have no such claim on Russia. 
I have been forward to point out how 
appropriate an opportunity was open to 
Her Majesty’s Government to charge 
themselves, within reasonable limits, 
with the interests of the Helleric race 
and the Hellenic Provinces. I am not 
going to fasten on my right hon. Friend 
any pledge, for he did not give any; but 
I am not at all sorry to find the tone of 
his speech is such as does not exclude 
the hope that that graceful duty may be 
assumed and discharged by the Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty’s Government 
in these negotiations. Nevertheless, 
there is apprehension, which has been to 
some extentexpressed already bythe hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt), which has relation to 


one of the Powers that will take part in 


the Conference—I refer to Austria. It 
is absolutely necessary that the vigilant 
eye of this country should be directed to 
the proceedings of Austria. For 60 years 
past it has been the unfortunate lot of 
Austria, in every, or nearly every, Euro- 
pean combination in which there were 
two sidesto be taken, to be on the wron 
side. She has unhappily adopted, 
know not from what amount of interior 
pressure—but it has been her custom to 
adopt—-the principle of insisting that 
the relations and conditions of the people 
of the Provinces outside her borders 
should be governed by conditions af- 
fecting her domestic convenience. I 
will quote a case which is among the 
most recent. I own I cherish a hope 
that better motives may now influence 
Austrian policy. I make no charge 
against the present distinguished head 
of the Austrian Government; and I 
recollect, with pleasure, that the present 
Ambassador to England, when he was 
at the head of the Austrian Government, 
recommended the plan of provincial 
tributary autonomies for the Christian 
States as a solution of the great Eastern 
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problem. But Austria has to contend 
with internal difficulties, the tendency 
of which is to tempt her to insist on the 
regulation of the affairs of the adjoining 
Provinces in a manner to suit her in- 
ternal convenience. The case I wish to 
cite—not the worst, but the nearest to 
her own borders—is that of the Danubian 
Principalities at the period of the 
Crimean War. The great question arose 
after that war whether they were to be 
united or not. Upon that subject I, for 
one, had a very strong view. I believe 
it was the only question of foreign poli- 
tics down to last year upon which I 
felt it my duty to offer a Motion to 
this House. I moved the House in sup- 
port of the union of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities.. The Austrian Government 
were opposed to that union, because it 
would give strength and solidity to the 
Roumanian State, and Austrian policy, 
unfortunately, was to keep all these Pro- 
vinces and races disunited. In my opi- 
nion the uniting of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities was the best and wisest mea- 
sure Europe ever adopted in dealing 
with the Turkish Empire. Roumania 
was a real barrier, in proportion to her 
strength, even under the exciting cir- 
cumstances of the last three years. For 
18 months or more, while rebellion was 
raging elsewhere, and when Servia and 
Montenegro were at war with Turkey, 
Roumania never stirred, but fulfilled the 
duty of a neutral. When Roumania 
afforded a highway to the Russian troops 
it was under coercion ; but if Roumania 
had been divided instead of being united 
—ifshe had had no freedom, no national 
existence of her own to defend—the pro- 
bability was she would have been in- 
volved in troubles far sooner than she 
was. I do not hesitate to say that if 
there be ambition in Russia—I suppose 
there is, as there is in this country and 
in every country —I look upon the 
free and independent national existence 
of united Roumania as one of the best 
and soundest barriers that can be erected 
against that ambition. It may come to 
be a Belgium in the East of Europe—it 
may come to be a home of freedom, an 
obstacle to dynastic greatness and terri- 
torial aggrandizement. It is a most ad- 
mirable provision that has been made 
for the introduction of a new living 
Power—a free State; but that principle 
was op’ pertinaciously, and vitally 
op , by the whole. strength of Aus- 
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tria. The fear I cannot exclude from 
my mind is this—that again it may be 
the unfortunate temptation of Austria, 
upon consideration of her own internal 
circumstances, and her relation to races 
within her own border, to limit the great 
boon that is about to. be conferred on 
the subject-races of Turkey. The prin- 
ciple I lay down is this—which I shall 
develop at far greater length if I find it 
necessary to do so—that ifit should be so, 
T see no reason why the influence of Eng- 
land ought to be associated with Austria 
for any such purpose. I hope that Aus- 
tria, having changed in Constitution, may 
have unlearnt those ideas; but I must 
say this—if it be not so, in this House 
many a voice will be raised to prevent a 
mischief which might not be due to any 
obliquity of view in the Government, 
but which they might be induced to 
tolerate. On that subject we have a fair 
right to ask that the Government shall 
exercise a careful jealousy. What we 
have a fair right to ask from the Govern- 
ment I will endeavour to state in very 
plain and simple words. Certain terms 
have been arrived at between Russia 
and Turkey. Russia has demanded, and 
Turkey has granted, certain concessions 
in behalf of the subject-races. What I 
ask of Her Majesty’s Government is 
that their influence shall not be used to 
diminish the total amount of these con- 
cessions upon which Russia and Turkey 
have agreed. That, I think, is a fair 
proposal. [‘‘No!”] Then, Sir, it ap- 

ears there are some Gentlemen in this 

ouse who think that England may 
lawfully and justifiably go into the Con- 
ference to join hands with some other 
Power for the sake of cutting down and 
emasculating the boons which Russia 
and Turkey have agreed should be con- 
ferred upon the subject-races. I will 
not enter into questions between one 
subject-race and another; but my pro- 
position is this—We are not to join with 
Austria or any other Power in curtailing 
and diminishing the boon which Russia 
and Turkey, jointly at the close of this 
great war, propose to confer on the sub- 
ject-races. I hope that this proposition, 
in the main, commends itself to the view 
of the Government; but, at the same 
time, I must say it is one which I am 
prepared to contest, and for which I shall 
contend to the utmost of my poor power. 
There was another point on which my 
right hon. Friend did not speak, but I 
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have confidence thatif he had men- 
tioned it his statement would have been 
received with general concurrence and 
unanimity. He did not mention the navi- 
gation of the River Danube ; but I have 
not the least doubt all the efforts of the 
Government will be directed beyond all 
question to the absolute liberty of the - 
navigation of the River Danube. [The 
Onance.tor of the ExcHEQuer assented. | 
I do not understand that navigation to 
be in the slightest degree threatened 
by any arrangement of the conditions of 
theArmistice. I apprehend that the Rus- 
sians have had the police of that river’in 
their hands from the first, and the condi- 
tion in the Armistice is another form of 
saying that it is intended to set it a-going 
at the earliest possible moment. But 
my right hon. Friend proceeded to con- 
nect these declarations of policy with 
the Vote before the House. I have not 
spoken of these declarations of policy 
in an inequitable spirit or with any other 
desire than that of substantial agree- 
ment. I have heard them with much 
satisfaction. That which I continue to 
be anxious about is this—that the Go- 
vernment are not by any single agency 
of their own, and are not by any con- 
currence and combination with any other 
Power, to set about the odious work of 
diminishing the boons which Russia and 
Turkey have agreed to grant to the sub- 
ject-populations. Then, my right hon. 

riend says he wants to go into Confer- 
ence, where these matters are to be dis- 
cussed, armed with the power of speaking 
his mind. He saysa sudden emergency 
may arise, and he may want transports 
and other means to meet the emergency. 
If a sudden emergency did arise, the 
Government must know their duty too 
well to wait for a Vote of this House. 
No Government worthy of its place but 
would, upon a sudden emergency, give 
the orders which the circumstances of 
the time might demand, and then come 
down, at the earliest moment in their 
power, to ask the concurrence of the 
House in what they had done. Un- 
doubtedly that is the principle on which 
all Governments have acted in this coun- 
try, a principle which has never been 
challenged. But my right hon. Friend 
says he wants to go into Conference 
armed. with the power of speaking his 
mind. Has he not got the power of 
speaking his mind? What cause has 
he to be afraid? There is but one sub- 
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ject of difficulty before the Conference, 
and that is the adjustment of this ques-| 
the) 
liberated Provinces. The proceedings of 
the Government ought to be viewed in 
the spirit of equity and indulgence ; but 
why vote £6,000,000 to enable him to 


tion with the new nationalities o 


speak his mind? Of whom is he afraid? 
Of Russia? If he were going to enlarge 
what Russia proposes, he might 


afraid; but no one asks him to enlarge, 


what Russia proposes. It would be 
gross inconsistency, indeed, for Russia 


to challenge one who adopts and sup-' 
In the pro-| 
secution of this end he will have Russia) 
He wishes to have this’ 
money in order to pursue the pur-) 


ports her own proposition. 
as an Ally. 


poses he has indicated. Now, which 
of those purposes has the slightest 
likelihood of involving him with 
Russia? He says he is to secure 
what has never been interrupted—the 


free passage of commercial vessels in’ 


the Straits. Is there any apprehension 
of violent resistance to that? He is 
going to submit an equitable proposal 
to the Congress with reference to the 

assage of war vessels through the 

traits. Who will oppose his taking 
that measure? Russia is bound by most 
solemn and reiterated pledges, and every 
other Power in Europe is known to be 
precisely on the same side.’ He is going 
to deal with the navigation of the 
Danube. He does not himself antici- 
pate the slightest difficulty. 
going to deal with the immunities of 
the subject Provinces; and, though he 
would need both more Army and Navy 
if he wanted to cut down those immu- 
nities, he can want no such assistance 
in giving effect to what has been agreed 
upon by Russia and Turkey. I want, 
then, to know whether the arguments 
which have been advanced in this House 
have in the slightest degrée been met 
in this debate? I make no complaint 
against the demand of Her Majesty’s 
Government, if they think fit to ask for 
a Constitutional expression of support 
in reference to the coming negotiations. 
I adhere in full to what I offered for 
myself on a former night, although the 
appropriate reward I then received was 

iven by the Secretary of State for War. 
[Cheers and counter cheers.| I learn from 
these cheers that a number of Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House 
think it was an appropriate reward. If 
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they are right, it only adds force and 
significance to what I now say—that, 
notwithstanding that reception, I do not 
in the slightest recede from the offer I 
made. I am perfectly willing, on in- 
telligible bases, to be a party to give 
every Constitutional support to the Go- 
vernment during these negotiations. 
But why is more to be asked for? Why 
are we to be told that we are going to 
stop the Supplies? I think that is an 
abuse of language—it is a daring abuse 
of language—and it is a phrase that no 
Minister ought to use, except upon the 
occurrence of a real occasion for it. It 
is perfectly well known in our history 
that the withholding Supplies is an ex- 
treme remedy in the hands of Parliament 
for the purpose of preserving the liber- 
ties of the country. The principle of 
our Constitution is to vote the sums 
necessary for the service of the State, 
and not the sums which are not neces- 
sary for the service of the State. The 
principle of our Constitution is also that 
the Government is to ask the House of 
Commons for those sums, and those only, 
which it believes, on the best informa- 
tion, to be necessary for the public ser- 
vice. But where is the connection, I 
would ask, between that and asking for 
a sum which is not necessary? Well, 
then, is this money to be spent for 
the public service or not? Any of 
our Constitutional authorities would 
laugh at the man who would say 
that any Supply was necessary for 
the public service except when it was 
intended that it should be expended in 
that service. Are those £6,000,000 
required for that purpose? Certainly 
not. What has my right hon. Friend 
told us to-night? He has told us that 
some of it will be spent. He qualified 
that a little with that we heard from 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Colonel 
Stanley), in a speech to which I am 
very anxious to render a tribute, for I 
heard it with unfeigned delight. And 
here I would say that 40 years ago the 
father of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man exercised a command over the feel- 
ings of this House perhaps greater than 
any other man who then sat within its 
walls. At his pleasure he could rouse 
the House, not only to approval, but to 
ecstasy; and I, who remember vividly 
the scenes of that day, rejoice to see the 
highest and most valuable qualities of 
that eloquence reproduced in the hon, 
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and gallant Gentleman who now sits 
opposite tome. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman told us that scarcely any, or 
perhaps none, of this money would be 
wan’ That statement has, however, 
since been qualified by his official 
superior, who has given us the authentic 
assurance that some portion of the 
£6,000,000 will be required. But it is 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to ask only for as much as he 
thinks will be required, and there is no 
precedent for departing from that rule 
of proceeding. d then I am told that 
it shows an old womanish regard for 
dusty antiquity to look for precedents. 
But [hold that on this question of taxation 
and public charge precedent is the very 
life of our proceedings. The precedents 
upon which we throw burdens upon the 
people are not the chance events of this 
or that Government when emergencies 
of any particular state of Party com- 
bination arise ; but they are the mature 
and ultimate results of many centuries 
of Constitutional practice, and which 
have been brought home to the minds 
of many generations, under which the 
Representatives of the people can, on 
the one hand, make a liberal supply for 
the wants of the State, and can, on the 
other hand, in making that supply, 
— a jealous control over the 
iberties of the people. Out of hundreds 
of precedents there is only one instance 
of a singular and peculiar kind that has 
been mentioned, and excepting that 
there has not been the slightest attempt 
to establish a precedent. But this 
Vote, I venture to say, is an unreal 
Vote, because the money cannot possibly, 
consistently with the rules of the Service, 
be spent between this and the 31st of 
March. I am astonished, I confess, at 
the way in which reference has been 
made to the first expenditure in connec- 
tion with the Crimean War. It might 
be supposed from what had been said 
on that subject that no preparations had 
been made to defend the country at the 
outset of that war. But the first six 
months were six months during which 
Lord Hardinge was Commander-in Chief, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert, one of the 
best administrators of his generation, 
was Secretary for War. I should think 
my right hon. Friend the present Se- 
cretary for War will remember that 
during that time the old Board of Ord- 
nance was in operation, and that Board 
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of Ordnance was the special creation of 
the Duke of Wellington, and upon which 
he looked with the partiality of a parent, 
so admirably did he think it was adapted 
for the defence of the country; and 
whatever may be the other defects of 
our public Departments, I never heard 
that any one of them had failed in the 
faculty of spending money. So much, 
then, for what has been said upon this 
point by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the War Department. As 
to precedent, he has told us that the Vote 
of 1870 furnished a precedent for the 

roposal now under discussion, and that, 
f would observe, is the only one to 
which reference has been made. There 
are, however, several points of difference 
between the two proposals; but I will 
not dwell on more than one. The Vote 
of 1870 was asked for to be spent, while 
this, which is three times the amount, is 
asked for by some Members of the 
Government saying that they hope none 
of it will be spent, and others at last 
telling us that they are quite certain 
some of it will be spent, but they cannot 
state how much. I am jealous—perhaps 
it may be the weakness of old age—but 
still I am jealous of this Constitutional 
innovation. I know no question in- 
volving more of Parliamentary solicitude 
than to hand over to a Government, as a 
mark of confidence, a very large sum of 
money, the same part of which, we are 
given to understand, there is no likeli- 
hood they will want. It is no part of 
the business of the House of Commons 
to do so. Our business is promptly and 
freely to meet the public demands for 
expenditure as they are developed ; but 
there is no instance with which I am 
acquainted in which, on the eve of a 
peaceful Conference at the close of a 
war, for the purpose of winding up and 
of settling or re-settling the questions 
opened in connection with the war, that 
one of the Powers before going into 
the Conference should arm itself with the 
strength, or the supposed strength, of a 
sum for increased milit and naval 
armaments. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War answered that 
argument the other night by pointing to 
the mobilization of the Russian Army 
in 1876. But the plan of the Conference 
then held was not a Russian, it was an 
English plan. Russia had adopted a 
separate thode of action. She did not 
mobilize her Army with a view to the 
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ings of the Conference, but use, 
she said—‘‘ We are determined to force 
justice upon Turkey if she will not do it 
under the influence of persuasion;” and 
it had no reference whatever to forcing 
it on the Conference. But that is not 
all. My point was that there was no 
peseneess But what did the right hon. 

mtleman say of his precedent? He 
said it was most mischievous in its 
operation. Now, I am most anxious to 
be in agreement with the Government 
on this occasion; but they must supply 
us with something in the nature of a 
little reason before we can give our 
assent to a proposal for charging our 
constituents with a sum of £6,000,000. 
Thave seen agreatmany resolutions which 
have been passed in support of the 
Government at excited meetings. [‘‘ No, 
no!’”] Well, I think I am not far 
wrong, in describing as exciting, meet- 
ings at which persons are burnt in 
effigy. I have seen, I repeat, a great 
many resolutions passed at such meet- 
ings; but not one, as far as I am aware, 
in favour of this specific proposal. I 
had, I may add, a very short time ago, 
some anonymous verses given me, con- 
sisting of a parody of the verses of 
Tennyson’s well-known ode on the Battle 
of Balaclava. The verses are headed 
Tennyson to the Resoue. The poet is 
arguing in favour of the present propo- 
sition. He says— 


“Ring out your battle-cry, 
Vote this War Supply, 
This must we have or die— 
Vote the Six Millions ! 


Yours not to reason why, 
Ours not to make reply, 
Ours but say ‘ You lie,’ 
Vote the Six Millions!” 


That, I think, gives a very fair and a 
very spirited summary of what has been 
said in support of the Vote. There have 
been other pleas. The Knight of the 
Shire for Mid Lincolnshire—{ Opposition 
cheers |—oh, I am not going to trouble 
the House with any of his references to 
myself. When I have an opportunity 
in fair debate of following the hon. 
Member, I shall not be perhaps un- 
willing to answer him; but I do not 
intend to strain the rules of debate by 
going back to any of the harangues of 
which he made me the subject. But 
the hon. Gentleman said— 
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Estimate.— Committee. 
“We are agreed as to the end in view, and 


when we are 80 » you, who are in a 
minority, ought to agree with the majority as 
to the choice of means.” 

That, no doubt, is a plausible principle, 
but there are limits to it. The end in 
view, as to which we are all agreed, is 
that everything should be done for the 
best, and that the honour and interests 
of the country should be upheld; but 
we are by no means yet in full possession 
—although we are gradually, I hope, 
making our way to such possession—of 
the views of the Government as to the 
means by which that honour and those 
interests should be upheld. Suppose, 
for example, that it was proposed to es- 
tablish in this country that which, I 
believe, prevails in Germany for the 
military security of that Empire—a chest 
containing 20,000,000 of gold locked up. 
We should all be agreed as to the end in 
view—namely, our military security ; but 
it would be rather a strong measure to 
say that a minority of this House should 
be bound to lock up £20,000,000 in a 
chest. There are limits in a matter of 
that kind; and much more, then, are 
limits to be set to some other propositions 
which I have heard laid down. I heard 
my hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne (Mr. J. Cowen) deliver a 
speech last night which was loudly cheered 
from the other side of the House; and 
the principle which I understood my 
hon. Friend to lay down was, that it is 
all very well for us to have our dif- 
ferences on questions of domestic policy, 
but that when it is a question of policy 
abroad we ought to cast aside all our 
differences and adopt what the Govern- 
ment a and anything else, the 
hon. Member said, was preferring your 
Party to your country, which he would 
be the last man todo. Far be it from 
me to ask him or to ask any other hon. 
Member to prefer his Party to his 
country. To do so would be a great-and 
a grave mistake, but not a greater nor a 
graver mistake than was made by my 
hon. Friend himself when he said that 
in a question of foreign policy we were 
to surrender the liberty of our opinion 
and judgment, and simply to support 
that which might be proposed by Mini- 
sters. To what does it amount? It 
amounts to this—that in questions of 
foreign policy we are to have no regard 
to right and wrong; that we are to 
be Englishmen; and that, whatever pro- 
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Lagrange to be made, 
in the name of England, we are to make 
no inquiry as to how far it is right or 
pose, Pe sinking that inquiry and 
repudiating it, we are to do our best to 
support the Government in its proposal. 
In my opinion, such a proposition as 
that is most shallow in philosophy and 
most unwise in policy. at would be 
the effect of it in other countries? If it 
is good for us, it is good, also, for them. 
If every Englishman is to rally to the 
policy of the English Government—of 
course there are cases in which there is 
an obedience due to them, and I do not 
speak of these—if every Englishman is 
to have a foregone conclusion and to be 
bound by the policy proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, whatever it may 
be, every Russian is to be bound to what 
the existing Government of Russia may 
propose, and there can be no discussion 
as to the right or wrong of that policy. 
And so it would be in every country of 
the world. I hold, on the contrary, 
that we are as much bound to apply 
the laws of right and wrong according 
to our best judgment and conviction 
to all great and broad issues that arise 
in questions of policy abroad, as we 
are bound to apply them in questions 
of policy at home. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) reminds me that it is more ne- 
cessary—and more necessary indeed it 
is—because when we discuss matters at 
home the crossing of interests is such as 
to balance pretty fairly opposite opinions. 
On the contrary, in questions of contro- 
versy with foreign countries there is an 
amount of prejudice and predisposition 
in favour of our own view, whatever it 
may be, which places in the utmost 
hazard the highest interests of all—the 
interests of justice and truth. I have 
no disposition at all to create or to mag- 
nify causes of difference with the Go- 
vernment as to their policy. Again, I 
thank my right hon. Friend opposite 
for what he has given us, and I hope he 
will yet give us a little more ; but I can- 
not be satisfied until I know that, as to 
the general scope of our Ministers or 
Representatives in the Conference, it is 
not to be to limit the concessions which 
Russia and Turkey are jointly ready to 
make. Upon that proposition I take my 
stand as upon a principle—not to be ap- 
plied with unmeaning, mathematical 
rigour, but to be applied in its sense, 
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spirit, and substance. With any Consti- 
tutional and established methods of sup- 
porting the Government in their efforts 
to give effect to that principle and to the 
other principles which my right hon. 
Friend has so well announced to-night, 
I am most ready to concur. I am most 
ready to concur in any measure for 
giving support to the Government for 
purposes such as those ; but I am really 
not able to give my support to a Vote 
which my right hon. Friend has utterly 
failed to connect with the objects he has 
in view, which is contrary to the wise 
and established rule on which the most 
vital of all the functions of this House 
has for generations been uniformly per- 
formed, and which even in worse times 
than these, and in worse hands than 
those, might prove to have estab- 
lished a precedent dangerous to the Con- 
stitution of the country. 


After a pause, 


Mr. GLADSTONE again rose, and 
said: Iam told that I used an expres- 
sion towards the end of my speech which 
may be regarded as ambiguous. What 
I meant to say was, that I could not 
support the proposed Grant, and that I 
intended to vote against it. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, all hon. 
Members would agree in supporting 
British interests if they were taken to 
mean the honour of our flag, the freedom 
of our commerce, the peace and security 
of our Colonial dependencies, or the right 
and liberties of British residents in 
foreign countries. But in some quar- 
ters the maintenance of the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire had been included in the cate- 
gory of British interests. Where should 
we find that definition acknowledged 
now? Certainly not on the Opposi- 
tion side, and not by many on the 
Ministerial side of the House. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, too, had at one 
time or another disembarrassed them- 
selves of that fiction. Still, it was one 
which, if we might judge from the do- 
cuments laid before the House, had 
existed till quite recently in the minds 
of the Turkish Ambassador in London 
and of the English Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. Until this House and the 
country received a distinct assurance 
from Her Majesty’s Government that the 
maintenance of the integrity and inde- 
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article of British interests, they would 
never be able to come to a conclusion as 
to the course they ought to adopt asa 
united people. Referring to the public 
excitement of the past day or two, the 
right hon. Gentleman characterized the 
reception of the deputation of medical 
students which took place on Thursday 
evening asa deplorable exhibition. No 
one could fail to admire the devotion 
with which medical men had given their 
aid in this war to the sick and wounded 
of both Armies; and these young men 
were probably animated with the same 
enthusiastic devotion to the exercise of 
their noble profession ; but they should 
not, he thought, have permitted their pro- 
fessional zeal to make them forget that, 
as Christian men, they were disciples of 
the Prince of Peace. The Government 
had asked for this Vote as a Vote of 
Confidence, thereby placing their sup- 
porters in a very difficult and painful 
position. When confidence was chal- 
lenged by the Opposition the Govern- 
ment had aright to require their sup- 
porters to maintain them in their place ; 
but in this case the challenge was volun- 
tarily thrown out by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to his own side. If they 
had at the outset asked for money to 
put the Army and Navy in a fit position 
for active service, there would probably 
have been no objection raised to the 
proposal; but the money had been asked 
for to be used in certain exigencies. In 
the International Congress which was 
about to meet the Plenipotentiaries 
would derive their influence from the 
greatness of the Power they represented, 
and not from the amount of money 
which had been voted by the Parlia- 
ments of those Powers. He could not see, 
therefore, that the Representatives of 
England would derive any influence 
from this Vote. He disliked the cha- 
racter of the proposal very much, and 
he could not vote for it with anything 
_ like satisfaction. Still, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said it was essen- 
tial to the Government, he had to con- 
sider whether he should be doing right 
or wrong in voting for it. He believed 
the Vote to be comparatively harmless, 
and he should therefore give his vote in 
its favour. The country was now look- 
ing forward to the solution of this 
Eastern Question with exciting interest ; 
and there could be no doubt of a general 
desire to see an end put to the terrible 
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of Europe. Nothing would more tend to 
unanimity of opinion and action in the 
House, in reference to a general support 
of Her Majesty’s Government, than an 
explicit declaration from them of the po- 
licy they would pursue in the Conference. 

Mr. HAYTER said, that he listened, 
in common with the whole House, with 
great interest to the important speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he 
failed to connect it with this Vote. He 
was desirous of making some inquiries 
as to its special items, and he appre- 
hended the present was the fitting op- 
portunity for doing so. There were in- 
cluded in this Vote the following ser- 
vices :—Field allowances, staff pay and 
allowances, land transport and horses, 
medicines, and surgical instruments. 
He contended that it was a war Vote 
that was asked for by the Government ; 
and he thought it odd that while we 
were going into the Conference no pre- 
parations were being made by other 
Powers. It ought to be remembered 
that we voted large sums of money for 
military expenditure, and yet when any 
panic arose we were called upon to fur- 
nish additional resources. They were 
asked to accept a Vote of Oredit which 
would give the Government the power 
of spending £6,000,000 in six weeks or 
two months, or at the rate of £36,000,000 
in a single year. Such an expenditure 
could not be justified even if this country 
were engaged in hostilities. He would 
not grudge the £6,000,000 if it were to 
be spent on the Navy, and the sending 
of the Fleet to the Dardanelles was a 
measure of which they all approved. 
But to spend the money in equipping 
and sending out an expeditionary land 
force to a place where England had no 
interests to defend would be a most 
reckless proceeding. The wording of 
the Resolution proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was objection- 
able, because it spoke of the Vote being 
expended in increasing the efficiency of 
the Naval and Military Services at the 
present crisis of the war between Russia 
and Turkey. Why, the crisis was past 
—he had almost said the war was at an 
end. Had not the Grand Duke Nicholas 
telegraphed tothe commandersin Europe 
and Asia along the whole line to desist 
from further operations? The Govern- 
ment, then, were taking power to put in 
the field a small force, which might act 
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as a menace, and possibly an enco - 
ment toTurkey, but would have no effec- 
tive influence over the military situation. 
We surely did not require £6,000,000 
to prepare, not to send out, a small 
expeditionary force? If so, our naval 
and military preparations, notwithstand- 
ing our vast expenditure, must be sadly 
in arrear. Our Crimean expenditure, 
extended over two years and a-half, was 
measured by Sir George Lewis at 
£77,000,000, or at the rate approxi- 
mately of £31,000,000 a-year. This 
Vote must be intended either to carry on 
war or to secure peace. If to carry on 
war it was too small for its object ; if to 
secure peace, it was surely unwise to 
enter into Conference with a veiled me- 
nace to Russia in one hand, and an 
ambiguous {promise to Turkey in the 
other. For the reasons he had given he 
should vote against the Motion. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, that a 
great number of complaints had been 
made against the Government, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), in his won- 
derfully fertile and imaginative mind, 
had framed a long bill of indictment 
against them for what they might do at 
the Conference. There was, however, 
one complaint which could not be made 
against them—namely, that they had 
been backward in furnishing informa- 
tion, because the House had obtained 
information up to this afternoon. He 
wanted to ask—To what did that infor- 
mation amount ? To this—that the whole 
of European Turkey, including the City 
of Constantinople, was absolutely at the 
mercy of Russia. He did not wish to 
be an alarmist, or to offend the suscep- 
tibilities of foreign nations; but this 
was a state of things which neither Eng- 
land nor any other Power could afford 
to regard with indifference or without 
some mixture of apprehension. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had said that if the 
question was whether Constantinople 
was to be occupied by Russia or Turkey 
he would rather it was occupied by 
Russia. If his. hon. Friend had not 
looked more serious than usual when 
saying so, he should have thought he 
was indulging in one of his best jokes ; 
but if his hon. Friend really entertained 
that opinion, he stood alone in England 
at this moment. The interests of Eng- 
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such occupation. A great deal had been 
said about war in this debate, and 
Members on the Ministerial side had 
been taxed with either directly or indi- 
rectly advocating it. But it should be 
remembered that there was one thing 
_ as bad as war, and that was a 

gerous peace, because such a peace 
contained within it the seeds and germs 
of many wars. A dangerous peace was 
prolific of innumerable sources of dis- 
content and disturbance; and it was 
that the Government might go into the 
Conference armed with authority suffi- 
cient to prevent a dangerous peace being 
agreed to that the House was asked to 
pass this Vote. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for enwich, on a 
former occasion and again to-night, and 
also the hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Richard), used some arguments as to the 
danger of going into the Conference 
armed with‘a war Vote, and that had 
been designated ‘‘a policy of menace.’ 
Menace to whom? He could not see 
that a State going into a Conference to 
discuss with other States a most difficult 
issue—or rather, many difficult issues— 
could be justly described as assuming an 
attitude of menace because it was pre- 
pared for any contingency. He wanted 
the House and the Government to re- 
member whom they had to meet at this 
Conference. They were going to meet 
all the great military Powers of Europe, 
every one of them armed to the teeth, 
and able to send large armies into the 
field at a few days’ notice. He was not 
altogether satisfied that Bulgaria was fit 
for self-government. The experiment, 
however, was about to be tried, and it 
was as well to see what were the diffi- 
culties which would have to be encoun- 
tered in carrying it out. A large por- 
tion of the population of the Province 
consisted of Mahomedans, and the re- 
mainder was divided into various Chris- 
tian sects; and the religious differences 
now existing between them would be 
perpetuated and embittered by the 
miserable memories of this unhappy 
war. There would thus be vast diffi- 
culty in giving Constitutions to these 
autonomous States. There was also the 
question, who was to have the Protecto- 
rate over them? He had no hesitation 
in saying that if they were to become 
the mere vassal States of Russia, the 
last state of the South-Eastern portion of 
Europe would be even worse than the 
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first; while the danger to the peace of 
Europe and to English interests would 
be even greater than that caused by the 
misgovernment of the Porte. The sup- 
porters of Her Majesty's Government 
had been taunted with entertaining a 
feeling of mistrust of Russia. He did 
not deny that such a feeling existed in 
this country; but it was not confined to 
hon. Members sitting on that side of the 
House, it being exhibited quite as much 
by hon. Members opposite. He de- 
plored its existence, and he should wish 
to see it brought to an end; for as long 
as it existed, it was impossible that we 
could enter into satisfactory negotiations 
or could form a cordial alliance with 
Russia. It was not our fault, however, 
that it existed, but that of Russia her- 
self. If Russia would conduct her 
diplomacy in a straight and not in a 
tortuous line; if she would make it clear 
and not mysterious; if she would say 
what she really meant and prove to us 
that what she said she meant, then the 
distrust of her which existed—wide- 
spread and deeply-rooted as it was— 
would disappear, and the world would 
soon see England and Russia carrying out 
together the great work of civilization in 
which both countries professed to be en- 
gaged. The noble Lord opposite (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had asked how 
this money was to be used; but that 
question had been fully answered by the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Colonel 
Stanley). The noble Lord had further 
complained that he could not ascertain 
what the policy of the Government at 
the Conference would be; but he had 
heard a very elaborate exposition of 
that policy from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Of course, it was impos- 
sible to enter into all the details of that 
policy, which might have to be varied 
in order to suit the different combina- 
tions of circumstances that might arise. 
He could have wished that the tone and 
manner of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had been more moderate and more re- 
served. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
referring to Austria, had assumed that 
she intended to use her influence at the 
Conference to restrict the liberties of the 
different nationalities; but that was a 
gratuitous assumption on his part, there 
being no proof whatever that such was 
her intention. He hoped that a cordial 
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alliance would be formed between Aus- 
tria and this country; and that they 
would go hand-in-hand in doing their 
duty in the Conference by resisting a 
dangerous peace, and in securing for 
these different communities freedom and 
good government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to Roumania as 
having formed a check to the advance of 
Russia to the South. That was a most 
unhappy reference; because the fact was 
that Roumania had been the point @’ appui 
of Russia in her progress to Oonstanti- 
nople. He very much doubted, there- 
fore, whether great reliance could be 
placed in the formation of a number of 
quasi-independent States as a barrier to 
Russian ambition. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had remarked upon the speech 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen); but he himself had 
listened with admiration to the manly 
and patriotic course which the hon. 
Member had taken, and he had con- 
fined his remarks to the present position 
of affairs in the East, so that the larger 
construction put upon them by the right 
hon. Gentleman was not justified. The 
Vote itself had been granted already 
by a large majority, and he hoped it 
would be so granted again; because he 
firmly believed the majority represented 
very fairly and fully the opinion of the 
people of England upon the question. 
Further, he trusted the Vote would be 
granted, because it was one to which 
the old aphorism, Bis dat qui cito dat, 
eminently applied. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was very glad that the important ques- 
tion before the Committee was not set- 
tled yesterday, when the House was in 
an excited state, not to say a state of 
panic. Yesterday they were unable to 
discuss this question in a calm atmo- 
sphere. The atmosphere was very calm 
now. He thought it would have been 
very disgraceful to them if it could have 
been said that the Pashas in Constanti- 
nople had forced our hand. Though it 
was Mr. Layard who sent the alarming 
telegrams, it was strange that he could 
believe the officials of the Porte, who 
had declared they did not know the terms 
of their own armistice, and such asser- 
tions should not have sufficed to throw us 
off our balance. He was an old official, 
and knew well the degree to which it was 
necessary to trust those who had the ad- 
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culty and danger. If Her Majesty’s 
Government had asked for a moderate 
sum, and, what was more important, had 
asked for it in a moderate tone, he 
should not have been prepared to resist 
the demands made upon the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility. But the demand 
was not moderate in amount, and it was 
made in what was not a moderate tone. 
As regarded the amount, seeing it was 
to be spent in the next six weeks, it had 
been clearly shown that the amount was 
really excessive. It was not suggested 
that an emergency existed that rendered 
it necessary that that sum should be 
spent at once. But they had been told 
very clearly by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and to some extent by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that we 
should be prepared with the means for a 
warlike expedition. If such an emer- 
gency really arose, and the Government 
came to Parliament, he believed it would 
be willing to supply what was wanted. 
Meantime, if the Government had said 
there were certain things that required to 
be got for putting the troops on a more 
efficient footing, and had asked for, say, 
£2,000,000, he would not have objected. 
But it seemed to him that this was a 
war Vote, and therefore a Vote he would 
not encourage. As he had said, he had 
still more objection to the tone in which 
the demand had been made. If the 
speeches of those Members of the Cabinet 
who had hitherto been considered the 
safest—the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Home Secretary—had been 
in the same tone as their speeches of 
last year, he would, for his part, have 
been ready to place confidence in them. 
But the tone of these Gentlemen was 
very different from what it was formerly. 
It could not be denied that the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary was a long indictment against 
Russia, and a long suggestion of dupli- 
city on the part of Russia—an accusa- 
tion that she was exhibiting bad faith. 
It was very objectionable that they 
should have such insinuations made in 
presenting a Vote of this kind unless 
they could be proved. It was an evil that 
once done could scarcely be remedied. 
The effects of these suggestions, in in- 
citing hatred amongst peoples, lasted 
for generations. He had seen it stated 
in the Russian Press that Russia did not 
desire war with England; but if there 
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should be such a war, it would be an 
exceedingly popular one in Russia. 
Looking to the conduct of our Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, he thought our 
neutrality had been of a very one-sided 
character. Things had been said by 
responsible men which were calculated 
to engender in this country a hatred of 
Russia. These were things that made 
him unwilling to give the Government 
larger Supplies than were necessary for 
peaceful precaution. As regarded this 
question of the duplicity of Russia, it 
seemed to him that Russia had given 
very definite pledges in the most cate- 
gorical terms, and that nothing could be 
more satisfactory than these assurances. 
It came, indeed, to this—that we must 
either believe these very definite pledges 
of Russia, or we must suppose that the 
Government of Russia, from the Emperor 
downwards, were engaged in some grand 
conspiracy to throw their pledges to the 
wind and take advantage of this country. 
If Her Majesty’s Government was in 
possession of information that enabled 
them to prove to the House that the Go- 
vernment of Russia were engaged in a 
great conspiracy, it was right that they 
should state it to the House, and not 
merely insinuate such things. Last year 
a pamphlet was published in Constan- 
tinople by an obscure Greek at the in- 
stigation of a Turkish Pasha, and it had 
since been translated into English, and 
was recently circulated amongst Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was asked if it was au- 
thentic. He did not repudiate that 
pamphlet; he said he believed some of 
the documents to be authentic; and 
the tone in which he said it insinuated 
against Russia things which amounted 
to a great conspiracy. What was the 
nature of that pamphlet? It professed 
to be a revelatior. of documents passing 
between the Prince Imperial of Russia 
and great diplomatists and other people, 
which meant nothing unless it meant 
there was a grand conspiracy—not a 
holy crusade on the part of the Slav 
cause, but a conspiracy couched in the 
tone of Jack Sheppard or the Artful 
Dodger. If the Covenieiceni was pos- 
sessed of information that would lead 
the House to believe that there was 
truth in that, he should be quite ready 
to withdraw his opposition to this Vote. 
But till that was done he could not 
support it. Our highest interests were 
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not attacked, and we were totally in- 
capable of putting an army into the 
field that could cope with the great 
armies of the Continent. He did not 
believe it was the interest or wish of 
Russia to open the Straits to war vessels, 
seeing other fleets were stronger than 
herown. He contended that in the ac- 
tion which the Government would have 
to take in connection with these compli- 
cated affairs they should cultivate with 
the Russians a give-and-take policy ; be- 
cause he saw that by meeting them half- 
way we would stave off vast difficulties 
which otherwise might result in a serious 
outbreak of hostilities. Russia gave it 
as her great reason for going to war 
that she desired to relieve the Christian 
population of Turkey. He would remind 
the House that there was a large num- 
ber of Christians in Armenia and in that 
portion of Armenia occupied by the 
Russians. Russia might very plausibly 
seek to free these people from the 
Turkish yoke, and she might thus make 
advances there which would alarm us. 
Therefore, he again asserted that we 
should meet Russia in a friendly spirit, 
otherwise much harm might be done. 
The only way to stave off Russia’s de- 
mands in Asia, he believed, was to main- 
tain a give-and-take policy. And what 
would be the result supposing this coun- 
try was involved in a war regarding 
this Asian question? Why, they would 
require not only £6,000,000, or even 
£60,000,000, but £600,000,000. Then 
there was the question of our Indian 
Empire, and all the help that could be 
derived from that country would be re- 
quired with our own in the event of a 
war, while possibly even then we could 
not beat Russia in the field so far from 
our own bases. If, therefore, it would 
seem so difficult to meet Russia by 
force, he was justified in urging the 
Government to enforce a friendly and 
not an unfriendly policy. It was ad- 
visable to take the best bargain they 
could, for he would have the House re- 
member that upon this question the 
country stood isolated and alone, be- 
cause there were no other Powers 
directly interested in this question. 
The only thing left open for us to do 
was to obtain the support of Austria 
on the stipulation that we should sup- 
port her interests in Europe. But that 
course, he was aware, had been repu- 
diated in the House. What would be 
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the circumstances, he asked, in the event 
of this country going to war with Russia? 
It would be something like the man and 
the fish—they would not be able to get 
near to one another. England might 
blockade the Black Sea and the Baltic; 
but if that would not be cutting off the 
nose to spite the face he did not know 
how to describe it. Our own trade 
throughout the country would be se- 
riously injured. In his own consti- 
tuency (Kirkcaldy) they were very much 
opposed to the Vote, and in the event 
of a war they well knew that they 
would be among the first to suffer for 
want of Russian flax and Russian custom. 
Their trade, in fact, would stand idle. 
In this sense, therefore, the war would 
do a vastdeal of harm. Then there was 
the question of India. He was not one 
who feared for anything that Russia 
could at present do with regard to India ; 
but the question was one which excited 
much feeling in this country. The 
Afghan was always ready to play off 
Russia against England and England 
against Russia; and a war with Russia 
would create excitement and much ex- 
pense in India, and ruin the Indian 
finances. He would venture to suggest 
that responsible Ministers of the Crown 
should change their tone with regard to 
Russia. He was glad to hear the words 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the Government did not desire war, and 
so long as they exerted themselves to 
preserve an honourable peace he had no 
fear of the result. As regards the objects 
of the Conference, no doubt most mo- 
mentous questions would have to be 
considered. It was now, he thought, an 
accepted fact that Turkey in Europe had 
come toanend. That fact must be ac- 
cepted, though, he feared, grudgingly ; 
and that being so, they should exert 
themselves to secure for Turkey a good 
solid power in Asia. He believed the 
Pashas might make a solid reliable 
Power in Asia, as they had shown 
themselves a brave people in Europe. 
He advocated this course, and believed 
that it would be the means of combining 
the present struggling Mahomedan 
peoples. He trusted the Greeks would 
achieve freedom, but they must not put 
forward false and exaggerated claims. 
The whole population of Philippopolis 
was only 50,000, and only one-seventh 
were Greeks; while in the district the 
Bishop claimed only .12,000 adherents 
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of the Greek Church. The Greeks in- 
jured their cause by ac ana their 
case. With respect to Bulgaria, he was 
surprised at thé statements of the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer with respect to 
the location of that people, as Lord 
Salisbury had specially delineated the 
two Bulgarias. The Bulgarians were 
a steady, plodding people, and it would 
be hard to make them pay a tribute 
because they had not rebelled and 
fought more. ‘ Their position in the 
midst of Mahomedans was different 
from that of the Montenegrins, who had 
always been independent. He believed 
they would be found extremely capable 
of governing themselves. Much had 
been said about good government by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and very 
little about freedom, and he hoped that 
freedom would not be sacrificed for the 
establishment of what might mean good 
government in a foreign point of view. 
If the Servians were pig drivers, they 
were the pioneers of freedom and self- 
government among the Slavs, and were, 
therefore, not likely to be treated too 
well by Russia. She might desire to 
maintain vassal States, and it would be 
our duty in the Conference to advocate 
freedom as opposed to vassalage for the 
liberated States. 

Mr. HERMON, with regard to a 
statement by an hon. Member on the 
other side of the House (Sir George 
Campbell) that he would have supported 
a Vote of £2,000,000, said, there did not 
seem to him to be any principle in such a 
proposal, for the case was not one which 
could be made a mere question of 
amount. It was denied that anything 
had occurred which could justify the 
Vote. In Her Majesty’s Speech it was 
stated that no money would be asked for 
unless some unexpected occurrences took 
place. Was not the delay in signing the 
armistice an unexpected occurrence ? 
and was not the delay in communicating 
the terms of peace to Her Majesty’s 
Government another unexpected occur- 
rence? No one could be in favour of 
new taxes; but when the Government 
placed all the Papers before them, and 
stated that they required this Vote, the 
Committee ought to support them. What 
did the bankers of London do when there 
was a crisis? Why, they husbanded 
their resources and prepared for an 
emergency. The Government wished to 
dothat now. The Vote being necessary, 
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the state of trade had nothing to do with 
the matter. It was no pleasure to the 
Government to propose the Vote, but 
only the discharge of an imperative duty. 
At the same time, he would beseech of 
the Government to use every endeavour 
to avoid the dire necessity of resorting 
to war. He was glad the House seemed 
to have calmed down again, for he be- 
lieved feeling ran high in some parts of 
the country, and that a very little fuel 
added to the flame would excite a feeling 
which might almost drive Ministers to 
do that which their better judgment 
would not impelthem todo. The speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
imbued {with freedom from beginning to 
end; but while we were just to others 
we must be just to ourselves. At the 
same time, one of our greatest interests 
was that there should be secured the 
glorious liberty of responsible free go- 
vernment for the peoples who had so 
long groaned under oppression and mis- 
tule. If he thought that the Vote asked 
for by the Government was likely to force 
the country into war, he would, if he 
stood alone in that House, resist its being 
granted, and use all the forms of Par- 
liament to prevent the money being 
granted ; but he looked at it as a peace 
Vote, calculated to strengthen the hands 
of the Government at the forthcoming 
Conference, and therefore he came pre- 
pared to give it allthe support he could. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that even- 
ing had been in every respect the most 
satisfactory one which had been deli- 
vered by any Member on the Govern- 
ment Bench during the discussion on 
this Vote, and was in striking con- 
trast to those of the Home Secretary 
and the Secretary of State for War. 
If it had been delivered on the previous 
evening many hon. Gentlemen would 
have gone into the Lobby in better 
spirits and with more expectation that 
eace would be maintained. That speech 
Pad been eminently pacific, and, con- 
sidering the state of opinion out-of-doors, 
eminently calculated to do good. He 
hoped the explanation the right hon. 
Gentleman had given in regard to send- 
ing the Fleet to Constantinople would 
prevent any further misconception. It 
was worthy of observation that the posi- 
tion thus assumed would be almost iden- 
tical with that offered to this country by 
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Russia before the Conference, when she 
proposed to occupy Bulgaria herself, 
and that England should send its Fleet 
to Constantinople. In proportion as the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman was 
satisfactory and pacific, and just in pro- 
portion as his explanation of the attitude 
of this country was satisfactory, did the 
Vote itself become unintelligible and most 
unnecessary. For what purpose were they 
to be called upon to vote £6,000,000 if 
the intentions of the Government were 
thoroughly pacific, and if they were 
going into the Conference not in a spirit 
of antagonism to Russia, but to carry 
out the policy which had been an- 
nounced? He was not one of those who 
thought that the best means of securing 
peace was to prepare for war. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War had described Europe as full 
of inflammatory material to which 
a spark might set fire in a moment. 
Was the risk of conflagration not 
increased by our adding fresh barrels of 
gunpowder to these inflammatory mate- 
rials? The result of our policy already 
had been that Russia had called out 
45 fresh battalions, thus adding not 
less than 120,000 to her Army. It was 
in that way that preparations for war in 
one country led to corresponding prepa- 
rations in another. The proposal to 
taking this Vote, therefore, was not wise 
at the present time. There had been 
one blank in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for he had not touched on 
the legal and constitutional points in- 
volved in this Vote. The only answer 
he had made to the precedents which 
had been quoted was that they were 
cases under different circumstances ; but 
he had not explained what those dif- 
ferent circumstances were, nor had he 
brought forward a single precedent for 
the course which the Government now 
ares in asking the House to give a 

ote which would place a discretionary 
power of going to war in the hands of 
the Government without the necessity of 
consulting the House on the subject. 
The speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), 
who had shown that there had never been 
a Vote of Oredit given by the House at 
the commencement of negotiations, had 
not been answered. It was true that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (Colonel Stanley) 
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had characterized the precedents cited 
by his right hon. Friend “ pre-historic.” 
But that term could not fairly be ap- 
plied to the precedents of 1718, 1791, 
and 1841. Surely the Constitution of 
this country was not so recent that pre- 
cedents acted upon so late as 40 years 
ago could be called pre-historic. The 
important point was that if this course 
were adopted it would be possible on 
future occasions for the Government of 
the day to come down to the House at 
any time and ask for a Vote of Credit 
without explaining their objects or policy 
and then engage the country in war 
without again coming to the House of 
Commons in a Constitutional manner. 
To prove that that was not mere hypo- 
thesis on his part he would refer to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Christ- 
church (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), who 
had given that very ground as his 
reason for supporting the Vote. [Sir 
H. Drummonp Wotrr dissented. hat 
was his impression of what the hon. 
Member had said; and it was so re- 
ported in Zhe Times. He considered 
the proposition before the House a 
great innovation of the Constitution 
of the country, and that was fully ad- 
mitted by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegaie). He 
contended that they were laying down a 
very bad precedent for a future occasion 
in this matter—one which was extremely 
dangerous, although at present it might 
not be followed by danger, inasmuch as 
the interval between the end of the pre- 
sent financial year and the commence- 
ment of the next was short; and he did 
not expect that in that interval the Con- 
ference would meet, or that any difficulty 
would arise out of the Conference. Then 
there remained one other important 
matter, and that was the attitude of this 
country at the coming Conference. He 
understood from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in introducing this Vote to 
the House that it was the policy of the 
Government to go into the Conference 
with the object of minimizing the terms 
of peace in the interests of ry 
of mending the condition of the is- 
tian Provinces. The English people un- 
derstood the word freedom, but they did 
not understand mending. They ought 
to go into the Conference, not with the 
intention of minimizing the terms of 
peace, but of co-operating with Russia 
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for the purpose of securing autonomy 
not only to Bulgaria, but also to Bosnia 
and the Greek Provinces of Turkey. 
With reference to the terms of peace, 
he regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not been able to say something on 
this subject. Nothing had been said 
with respect to the Hellenic Pro- 


vinces, and he thought that something 


ought to be done to secure to them 
that autonomy which it was proposed 
to give to Bulgaria. This was not 
the first time that terms of peace had 
been dictated at Adrianople, and made 
the subject of Conference, in which 
Russia had been able to impose terms 
detrimental to the Turkish Empire. 
The Duke of Wellington, although he 
was not behind any statesman in his 
belief that the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Turkey were important to the 
balance of power in Europe, did not 
send a Fleet to Constantinople, or come 
to the House to propose a Vote of Credit 
in 1829, when Russia was able to dic- 
tate peace at Adrianople and to propose 
terms detrimental to the Turkish Empire. 
From a letter which the Duke of Wel- 
lington wrote to the Earl of Aberdeen 
about the time of the Treaty of Adri- 
anople, it was evident that although he 
believed in the importance of maintain- 
ing the integrity of Turkey, yet when 
the Russians were at Adrianople, and 
could have entered Constantinople if 
they had thought fit, he believed it 
would be better that they should 
enter Constantinople and put an end 
to the Turkish Empire. At present, 
the position of affairs was almost 
identical with that at the time of the 
Treaty of Adrianople. Mr. Layard had 
told us that the terms of peace practi- 
ally involved a destruction of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe. He (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) thought the Government 
ought to endeavour to re-arrange the 
subject Provinces of Turkey in Europe, 
and to obtain autonomy, and, as far as 
possible, free government for them. 
What was Turkey in Europe? It was 
the rule of a Mussulman minority over 
a Christian majority, and the destruction 
of that Empire meant the destruction of 
the rule of the Mussulmans over the 
Christians of those Provinces. He'ven- 
tured to hope that the Government in 
the Conference would use the influence 
of England to secure an extension of the 
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principle of autonomy as far as possible. 
There was one other point to which he 
wished to refer. The Treaty of Adri- 
anople was followed by the Conference 
of London, and the Correspondence of 
the Duke of Wellington and the Earl of 
Aberdeen showed that this country 
went into that Conference with the ob- 
ject of minimizing the terms of peace 
as far as possible, and the object which 
our Government had in view was the 
protection of British interests in respect 
of the Ionian Islands. It was thought 
by the Duke of Wellington that any ex- 
tension of Greece would be dangerous 
to English interests in the Ionian Islands, 
and he did what he could to limit the 
territory of Greece. Unfortunately, the 
Government succeeded in effecting that 
limitation ; and Lord Palmerston, Earl 
Russell, and many other statesmen had 
expressed their regret that the territory 
of Greece had been so limited. It ap- 
peared to him that on this occasion the 
Government should consider the strong 
claims of Greece to an extension of 
territory. He expressed a hope that 
the claims of Greece would not be 
disregarded in the coming Conference, 
and that care would be taken that 
what was done for the Slav Provinces 
should also be done for the Hellenic 
Provinces of Turkey. If the Govern- 
ment adopted that course, they would 
speak the voice of united England, and 
there would then be no necessity for that 
Vote of Credit, which would form a pre- 
cedentof adangerous character. The Karl 
of Derby had said that the highest interest 
of England was peace. The sentiment 
was a noble one; and did credit to the 
noble Earl; but peace in Eastern Europe, 
in order to be lasting, must be founded 
on just principles and free institutions. 
He hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would go into the approaching Con- 
ference determined to make the best of 
the present opportunity in its widest 
sense—not to take up a position of an- 
tagonism towards Russia, but rather, 
while exercising watchfulness over her, 
to co-operate in obtaining the widest 
measure of freedom for those races 
which had for centuries been subject to 
a — despotism. 

: STAVELEY HILL: Sir, there 
are two subjects which we are discussing 
to-night with reference to the course 
that should be adopted with regard to 
them at the coming Decliabtemudaatele, 
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the re-settlement of the nationalities, and 
to what extent, and at what point, are we 
to limit the successful advance of Russia. 
Upon the former of these, I limit myself 
to saying that I most sincerely trust that 
any Government under which they may 
be placed, that any power that may be 
set over them to rule them, may have no 
inspiration from, and may in no way 


take for its examplar the corrupt despo- | to 


tism of Russia. It is the second of these 
subjects, however, to which I wish espe- 
cially to direct attention. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) has asked in what 
way can anyone suppose that Russia 
would interfere with the freedom of the 
Straits? But do we not know well the 
views of Russia with regard to com- 
merce? Do we not know that with 
Russia in command of the Bosphorus not 
one ton of traffic will be allowed within 
the Black Sea, except under duties prac- 
tically prohibitory. If, indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman were Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Russia, we might have no 
such fears ; and perhaps I may here men- 
tion, as a subject for consideration by 
him, that when I was in Russia, in the 
last autumn—it was during the failures 
before Plevna, and when they were in 


very low spirits on the subject of the 
war—more than one Russian said to me 
—“TI wish your Mr. Gladstone would 
leave foreign politics alone, and come 
and put our finances into the same good 
condition that yours are in; we could 
afford him a million roubles if he would 


undertake the work.” It was in the 
autumn of 1876, after the beginning of 
the troubles, but before the Conference 
on the war, that in conversation with a 
friend of mine, who had lived in Russia 
some 40 years, and who, of all men whom 
I know, is about the most thoroughly 
acquainted with Russian subjects and 
Russian views, I said—‘‘ Does Russia 
intend to take Constantinople?” ‘‘ No,” 
said he; ‘‘of course she would like it, 
but the voice of Europe is against her, 
and she won’t go in the face of that.” 
What they want is a port on the Mgean 
or the Mediterranean—Smyrna or some 
port further south in the Bay of Isken- 
deroon; and then what would be her 
position? Whether, Sir, the story of 
the will of Peter the Great is true or 
not is a, mE immaterial; like 
many other legends, it sufficiently well 
formulates a facet, and the fact thus ex- 
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arare is the one continuous and una- 
ated determination of Russia to occupy 
a position in South Eastern Europe or 
in Western Asia. Suppose her, then, 
with a port such as I have mentioned— 
she has Batoum on the Black sea—andrun 
a line of some 450 miles from Batoum 
to the Bay of Iskenderoon, a little 
longer, perhaps, but an even easier line 
myrna, and she has a port nearer 
far to her great arsenal at Nicolaieff 
than Malta is to Woolwich, and from it 
she can completely threaten Alexandria 
and the North-Western approaches to 
the Suez Canal. Let her, then, move 
on the great chess-board some heavy 
pieces to a point on the Persian Gulf— 
say Bushir, or some still more convenient 
port in the Strait of Ormaz—and she 
equally commands the south-eastern ap- 
proachesto our waterway to India, while, 
bythe same means, she effectually blocks 
any possible land route along the 
Euphrates Valley. Well, Sir, I am not 
going to speak of a power in Russia to 
attack with material forces, at present 
at any rate, our North-Western Pro- 
vinces in India ; but everyone who knows 
the history of Russia for the iast half- 
century knows well her unrivalled 
ability in stirring up trouble and dis- 
sensions among half-civilized tribes; and, 
if she sought to use that power among 
the tribes on the frontiers of our North- 
Western Provinces in India, it might be 
a source of serious danger. ‘‘ Well, 
but,” say the Russians, ‘‘ we are a young 
country, why should we not have our 
ambition? You in England are the last 
people who ought to blame us for ambi- 
tion.” And this, Sir, brings me to these 
two questions—Has England theright— 
and, if she has the right, has she the 
pepe curb the ambition of Russia? 

will take the latter question first. I 
am not going to draw a comparison of 
the material powers of England and of 
Russia; that would take too long a time, 
and might be unsuitable to the present 
oceasion, and, therefore, I will rather 
_ the question in these words—‘‘ Can 

gland command the attention of 
Russia?’’ Before the war broke out, 
and when the Emperor had still not 
made up his mind for war, what, think 
you, led him to believe General Ignatieff 
when he promised him an easy success ? 
What led him to trust one whom no 
other of his countrymen would believe ; 


| what made him act upon the statement 
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that the Turks would accept the rider 
to the Protocol? It was that he believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich and those who were 
acting with him were speaking the voice 
of the people of England, and that Eng- 
land was willing to aid Russia against 
Turkey, and he gave orders for the war. 
Well then, Sir, I say that we can com- 
mand the attention of Russia. But have 
we aright tocurb her ambition? What 
has led so many of the Liberals, in com- 
mon with those on this side of the House, 
to join in, I will not say the hatred, but 
the distrust of Russia? It is that we 
detest her despotism—that despotism 
which enables one man on the advice 
and to gratify the ambition of a circle of 
corrupt and hungry aspirants to power 
around the Throne, to deluge countries 
with blood, and to squander the lives 
and treasure of his subjects without the 
consent of those who so severely suffer. 
What a contrast does this present to the 
case of this free and constitutionally 
governed country, where, when it is only 
a question of £6,000,000, the Govern- 
ment cannot move a step without taking 
the whole country, by their Represen- 
tatives, into their counsels. The right 
hon. Gentleman doubted whether the 
largely-attended meetings that we have 
heard of had spoken distinctly their 
views. I have it in command, in the 
absence of the two hon. Members for 
Wolverhampton, whom I do not see here 
now, to inform the House that at two 
meetings there, of 8,000and 10,000 each, 
the strongest feeling of confidence was 
expressed, almost unanimously, that the 
Government had done wisely in asking 
for this Vote. Sir, I have every wish 
for the happiness—aye, and for the 
greatness—of the people of Russia ; and 
if my words could reach the Sovereign 
of that Empire, I would say, addressing 
him in no hostile tone, but by that title 
which his subjects love the best— 
‘“‘Gossudar of Muscovy, Master of Mil- 
lions, if a voice may reach you from the 
British House of Commons, let it tell 
you this—England has no jealousy of 
you or of your Empire. Gladly would 
she welcome you as her competitor in 
arts, in trade, in commerce, in manu- 
factures, aye, and even as her rival in 
all that may raise humanity or enlighten 
life; but of your despotism she will have 
none, and so long as such a rule con- 
tinues she will still regard the progress 
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of Russia as the advance of barbarism 
over civilization.” 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he considered 
the remarks made by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle(Mr. J. Cowen), with refer- 
ence to the motives which had actuated 
the conduct of the Opposition, were both 
unjust and ungenerous, and whatever 
might be the taunts which were levelled 
against them, in such a crisis as this he 
would rather that they were treated 
with silence. The question they had 
now to discuss was one that need not 
involve personalities ; it was one of prin- 
ciple, and it was distinct, clear, and con- 
cise. The Government, no doubt sin- 
cerely, thought that the granting of the 
Vote would strengthen their position at 
the Conference, and that being so, it 
was their duty not to spare any effort to 
pass the Vote. But, on the other hand, 
it was believed none the less sincerely 
by the Opposition that the Vote was 
calculated not to promote but to en- 
danger British interests. The Opposi- 
tion at the present moment occupied a 
very difficult position. At a great crisis 
in our country’s history it was a well- 
known Constitutional maxim that the 
Opposition had to play a part scarcely 
second in importance to that of the Go- 
vernment, and the welfare of the coun- 
try might be materially affected by whe- 
ther that part was well or ill played. 
Nothing would grieve him more than to 
utter a single word of unnecessary ob- 
jection to a course which the noble Lord 
—of whom, since he had become his 
Leader, he had expressed himself in no 
terms of stinted praise—might deem it 
his duty to pursue; but he was bound to 
say that he would be wanting in candour 
if he did not say that it seemed to him 
that the noble Lord, and those who acted 
with him, had been abrogating their 
functions in a great crisis Tike the pre- 
sent. On the previous night the noble 
Lord and those who sat on the Opposi- 
tion front bench did not vote one way or 
the other, but withdrew from the House, 
just as if they had not an opinion on the 
subject. The question was a simple one, 
and might be decided independently of 
Party; it was either right or it was 
wrong. If it was right, then they were 
all bound to support it ; if it was wrong, 
then they were all bound to oppose it. 
He thought that nothing more unfortu- 
nate could happen than that strong 
words and strong expressions of opinion 
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should not be followed by corresponding 
actions. He did not know what course 
was going to be pursued that night by 
the right hon. Gentlemen on the front 
Opposition bench, but he knew the course 
they pursued on the previous night. He 
could not understand that course, con- 
sidering the speeches they had made in 
that debate. Circumstances had not 
changed. When the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
first gave Notice of his Resolution he 
did not know the terms of the armistice, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman 
walked out of the House on the previous 
evening he did not know what were 
the terms of the armistice ; so that cir- 
cumstances had not altered. Why, then, 
was the Resolution abandoned? It was 
abandoned in a scare — after a four 
nights’ debate on an unconfirmed ru- 
mour, when they came down to the 
House they abandoned the Amendment, 
and left their followers without guides. 
What was it that caused such deep ex- 
citement in the House on the previous 
night? It was not the rumour that 
Russia had occupied a particular posi- 
tion in Turkish territory, or that they 
had taken this or that particular post ; 
but it was the rumour that three days 
after the armistice had been reported to 
be signed they had abrogated the solemn 
promise made in that armistice. He 
was not going to express an opinion on 
the terms of the armistice. That was a 
question between Russia and Turkey ; 
but the most serious aspect of the ru- 
mours in circulation had been entirely’ 
dissipated, and now there was not the 
slightest shadow of evidence that Russia 
had disregarded her plighted word. 
Many of the speeches made on the front 
Opposition benches had made a deep 
impression on the followers of the noble 
Lord, and it was in consequence of those 
strong words that hon. Members on that 
side were going to vote. If they were 
to be told, as they were told on that night 
week by the right hon. Member for the 
University of London (Mr. Lowe), that he 
should not give a vote which implied 
confidence in the Government on this 
question, and when he went on to say 
that there were some things which the 
Government might do, but what the 
Government now proposed to do was 
beyond the limits of human endurance, 
he (Mr. Fawcett) thought he had a right 
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had induced him so entirely to change 
his mind that he now regarded the ques- 
tion as one of such insignificant import- 
ance that he did not vote at all? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), in bring- 
ing forward his Motion, said that the 
Vote was entirely unnecessary, it was 
unprecedented, and would establish a 
bad and dangerous precedent. If the 
Vote was unnecessary yesterday week, 
he asked how was it that it was now 
necessary and so little dangerous that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not think 
it worth his while to go into one Lobby 
or the other about it? It seemed to him 
that if he had changed his mind, they 
who had been influenced by his strong 
expressions had a right to know what 
had brought about the change in his 
opinion. With regard to the question 
before the Committee, most of the ob- 
servations he had to make had been 
anticipated by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich. He had listened to that speech 
with delight, and he believed in refer- 
ence to that speech the country would 
say to-morrow morning that a more elo- 
quent, and, what was far more valuable, 
a more useful and timely speech was 
never delivered in the House; and he 
believed what he had said about the 
duty of England to use her influence to 
secure good terms for the Christian 
populations of Turkey, and especially 
the Bulgarians, would be fruitful of 
good. Little had been said about the 
financial aspects of the question. The 
other day he read a statement which was 
made by a supporter of the Government, 
and which if not repudiated would be 
fraught with the gravest possible perils. 
At the great meeting held in Exeter 
Hall to express confidence in the Go- 
vernment, the speaker whose utterances 
were the most loudly cheered was his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Robert Peel). The resolu- 
tion passed at that meeting in support 
of the Government was obtained by an 
appeal which, if made by a working 
man, would have been described as the 
worst and most sinister influence. The 
right hon. Member for Tamworth said, 
according to the report in Zhe Times— 
“You, the working classes, have been 
told that this proposed Vote will burden 
ou with taxation.” [‘ Hear, hear!’’] 

es; but the right hon. Baronet went 
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on to say—‘‘If any burden is imposed 
on the people, I can assure you it will 
be in the form of taxation which will 
not touch a single working man.” They 
could estimate at its true value any Vote 
of Confidence obtained for the Govern- 
ment upon such a miserable and dis- 
creditable appeal as that. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he was 
sorry to interrupt his hon. Friend, but 
he had never made that statement at all. 
What he said was, that he felt quite 
certain that if it were necessary to im- 
pose a burden on the country the work- 
ing class, as well as all other classes, 
would willingly bear their share of the 
burden, in order to support the honour 
and the interests of the country. 

Mr. FAWCETT admitted that his 
right hon. Friend made the remark he 
had just repeated, but prefaced it by 
immediately telling them beforehand 
that if any taxation were proposed it 
would not touch a single working man. 
Greatly to their credit a portion of the 
audience discarded the appeal made to 
them, and received it with derisive cheer- 
ing. With an enfranchised democracy no 
imaginable policy could be fraught 
with such great peril to the well-being 
of the country as the advocating of a 
war policy and supporting it by taxation 
which did not fall on the majority, but 
only on the minority. When they got 
either into Committee of Ways and 
Means, or passed a Resolution for raising 
the money by Exchequer Bills, they 
would have a right to demand from the 
Government a clear and explicit decla- 
ration that. if this Vote should involve 
additional taxation, that taxation should 
not be in a form which would fall only 
upon the minority. It had been said 
that this debate had not been creditable 
to the House of Commons or useful to 
the country. If, however, they con- 
trasted the speech which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the. Exche- 
quer made last night with that which 
he delivered this evening, they would 
admit that the seven nights’ debate had 
rendered great service to the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s speech was 
most judicious and temperate, and con- 
tained not a single word which the most 
fastidious or sensitive foreign Power 
could possibly have objected to. Exclud- 
ing personalities, the substance of the 
debate was this—the Government had 
asserted that their policy was one of 
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neutrality and peace; no single respon- 
sible person in that House had advised, 
nor had the Government said, that any- 
thing ought to be done to save Turkey 
from the consequences she had brought 
upon herself; there was a settled deter- 
mination, emphasised to a most impor- 
tant extent by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer this evening, that the influ- 
ence of England should be used on be- 
half of the subject -races of the Porte ; 
and, lastly, there was a common agree- 
ment to support British interests, includ- 
ing the free passage of the Dardanelles 
to all the ships of Europe. Now, if 
they considered the position of affairs 
six months ago, it seemed that the de- 
bate had been useful when it had pro- 
duced such conclusions as these. The 
reason why he could not give up his op- 
position to the Vote was that whatever 
the policy of the Government might be, 
however excellent it might be, he 
believed that that policy would not be 
promoted, but would be, on the contrary, 
retarded, and the chances of success 
hindered and suspicion among foreign 
Powers aroused, by the passing of the 
Vote. This debate would enable Europe 
to know that in one respect England 
was united ; that, whether we were Tories, 
or Liberals, or Radicals, we were all 
alike fervent in the desire to maintain 
the honour and interests of the country. 
There was one other thing we were 
also anxious to maintain. We would 
give to Europe no opportunity of saying 
that we had lost an opportunity of pro- 
moting freedom, or that we were no 
longer anxious to extend a helping 
hand to all who were striving to throw 
off the yoke of the oppressor. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he felt 
that afew words were due from him to the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
and to the Committee generally. He 
wished first, however, to make one 
remark upon a question which was not 
yet before the Committee, but which 
he thought of importance, and on 
which he believed there would be 
a general agreement, although it 
would not excite any feeling on either 
side of the House. Some remarks had 
been made as to what the Government 
should press for at the Conference; but 
there was one other matter, and that 
was that the influence of the Government 
ought to be used, as far as it could be 
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used in reason, in favour of liberty 
of conscience for all the inhabi- 
tants of the Turkish Empire, and es- 
ially of the inhabitants of the Danu- 
ian Provinces, whether they were 
tributary or under administrative auto- 
nomy. He did not make that remark 
without some reason. He had looked 
into this question during his recent visit 
to Constantinople, and he thought it ad- 
mitted of proof that there was a tempta- 
tion to persecution on the part of the 
Greek Church and also of the Bulgarian 
Church ; and, indeed, reliable information 
lately obtained proved that there had 
been persecution of Bulgarian Protes- 
tants. He believed there could be no 
greater boon to those rising nationalities 
than that the influence of England 
should be used, as far as possible, not 
only on behalf of all persecuted people, 
whether Jews or Protestants, but to 
save the majority from the harm and 
misery they would bring upon them- 
selves if they encouraged a persecuting 
spirit. The hon. Member for Hackney 
had asked him how he could justify his 
course yesterday, and, also, the course 
his hon. Friend supposed he would take 
this evening. He would be perfectly 
frank with the Committee as to the with- 
drawal of his Amendment. He with- 
drew that Amendment, not because he 
liked to do so—for no one liked to do 
such a thing—but becauseon consultation 
not only with his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington), but with his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), and his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), and others 
with whom he was in the habit of acting, 
they all came to the conclusion that in 
the interest of the objects they had at 
heart the Amendment ought to be with- 
drawn. Let it not be supposed that it 
was because they knew they were going 
to be in a minority. He was not 
frightened at being in a minority; he 
had been in a minority many times in 
the country and the House, and he ex- 
pected that before the conclusion of his 
political existence he would often be in 
that predicament again. But it was 
impossible to slight the seriousness of 
the information which came yesterday. 
His hon. Friend supposed that they 
acted upon the exaggerated reports in 
the newspapers and on the Stock Ex- 
change. No; they waited for the state- 
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ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and if that 
statement had not given such import- 
ance to ‘the information, he set not 
have taken the course he had followed. 
There was no denying that the informa- 
tion as it was produced then, and even 
as it was explained to-day, did show 
that the Russian Government, without 
doing anything which they had not a 
right to do as a conquering Power, yet 
were remarkably silent on the matter, 
and, perhaps for purposes sufficient for 
themselves, had given little information 
either to the Porte or, so far as he knew, 
to our Government or to other European 
Powers. But the chief motive which 
influenced his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham and himself 
was this—they were exceedingly anxious 
not to be betrayed into war upon this 
matter. He did not himself believe 
there was any ground why England 
should fight. He did not consider our 
interests in danger, our honour insulted, 
or that there was any attempt to make 
us unfaithful to our duty. But he did 
feel that every hour he kept the Amend- 
ment before the House and the country 
after the news of yesterday had been 
proclaimed he was increasing thestrength 
of the war party throughout England. 
That, indeed, was his chief motive for 
withdrawing the Amendment, and in 
withdrawing it it was necessary for him 
to state that he would offer no further 
opposition to the Speaker’s leaving the 
Chair. And now he would state the 
reasons why he should to-night take the 
course which he believed would be also 
taken by his noble Friend the Member 
for the Radnor Burghs—a _ course 
always requiring explanation—that of 
not voting at all. He had three or four 
special motives for objecting to the Vote 
when it was proposed. One was that 
Turkey and Russia were then at war, 
and he very much feared that the Vote 
as moved and as pressed would endanger 
the neutrality of the Government. 
That fear had been removed by the 
cessation of hostilities. But he had 
other reasons. First in order, though 
not in importance, was the unprece- 
dented and unconstitutional form and 
manner in which the Vote was proposed. 
Nothing which had passed in the debate 
had removed his objections on that score; 
and they had been still further confirmed 
by the exhaustive speech of his right 
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hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), and the eloquent speech 
of the highest financial authority, his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone). But a still 
stronger objection was that he feared— 
to speak quite plainly—that the Govern- 
ment would make a bad use at the Con- 
ference of the influence, be it small or 
be it great, which they would obtain by 
this Vote. He had believed, taking the 
interpretation which had been fairly 

ut upon the speech in which the right 
ida. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer first moved the Vote, but 
which interpretation the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had this evening disavowed, 
that whatever influence was obtained by 
this Vote would be used at the Con- 
ference by the Government, honestly, no 
doubt, to minimize the terms that might 
be obtained for the Christian subjects 
of the Porte. He joined with his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
and the hon. Member for Hackney in 
their expressions of satisfaction at the 
explanations the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
given on the points referred to; and he 
would only say that if the speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made this 
evening had been made when he brought 
forward the Motion, the feeling on the 
subject would have been very different. 
There still remained the very strong 
ground of opposition—the unprecedented 
and unconstitutional nature of the Vote. 
But now he had to take into considera- 
tion the other side. He did not go with 
his hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen) that they ought 
to agree with the Government in what- 
ever plans they produced on the ground 
that they were dealing with a foreign 
question. It was their duty to look 
most seriously into the foreign policy of 
the Government, and to oppose it if they 
thought necessary. At the same time, 
he admitted that they ought to have a 
very strong reason for opposing it. He 
did not believe the Government would 
gain weight by this Vote; but they might 
lose weight by strong opposition to it. 
Having made his protest against the un- 
precedented nature of the Vote, he might 
have entered again into an active oppo- 
sition to it on that ground ; or, as he knew 
the Vote must pass, he might refrain 
from further active opposition, in order 
not to weaken the Government in the 
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Councils of E . He had decided, on 
the whole, that the second was the better 
course, and therefore he should take 
the same course as his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington); and while 
he regretted to say he could not support 
the Government in this matter, yet, re- 
membering how difficult was their posi- 
tion, he was not one of those who were 
going to add to their weakness by 
swelling the numbers of the Opposition. 
They would have a difficult task, not 
only with regard to British interests, but 
the interests of other people, especially 
the interests of the Hellenic race, and he 
was not going, by his vote, to give the 
appearance of disunion in their efforts. 

Mn. W. H. SMITH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had given very good arguments in sup- 
port of the course which the Government 
asked the Committee to adopt. The 
position of the Government was one of 
great responsibility, great anxiety, and 
one which involved a task of no ordinary 
difficulty and labour. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that, so far as he 
was concerned, he felt it to be his duty 


‘not to weaken the Government in the 


Councils of Europe by adding to the 
number of those who apparently in that 
House differed from their policy. He 
wished the right hon. Gentleman had 
gone a little further, and, this not being 
a Party question, given his support to 
the Government in an honest endeavour 
to give expression to that policy. He 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) was sure that no 
effort that could be used would be spared 
to secure good government for the people 
who were about to pass under a different 
government from that which they had 
previously enjoyed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) said he desired to 
strengthen the Government in the Con- 
ference in which they expected shortly 
to take part. He was willing to give 
the great support of his name in favour 
of the expression of their views in the 
Congress; but he thought it right to say 
that he refused, on the ground of pre- 
cedent and financial policy, to give the 
£6,000,000. What was the difference 
between .the two propositions? The 
right hon. Gentleman was willing to 
support the Government so that they 
might speak with the voice of Great 
Britain in the Councils of Europe, and 
incur a responsibility which was not to 
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be measured by £6,000,000 ; and yet he 
would not give them this Vote. Thus 
it ap that the right hon. Gentle- 
man refused to give the Government a 
cheque for £6,000,000, but he would 
give them a blank cheque, without 
money expressed, to be filled up by them- 


selves at the right time. Now, if the 
Government were not to be trusted with 
the responsibility of spending so much 


as they thought necessary in making 
preparations for guarding the safety of 
their interests, in strengthening them- 
selves where they thought strength was 
needed, then he said they ought not to 
be trusted in going into the Conference 
to — for England, and to commit her 
to the decisions which would be arrived 
at. He had taken part in financial 
questions during the past few years, 
and he knew no higher duties than to 
require the most exact accounts for the 
administration of public money ; but he 
must say he thought there were times 
when high financial doctrinaires incurred 
enormous risks if they pushed their 
theories too far; and he thought it 
would be a safer thing to give the money 
which the Government required, and of 
which they would have to give an ac- 
count, than to run the risk of having to 
face the possibility to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred the other night, 
when he said that in times of war all 
financial authority was gone, and that 
the expenditure could not be checked. 
It was the most earnest desire and hope 
of Her Majesty’s Government that the 
issue of war might be avoided; and no 
one except those who had occupied po- 
sitions as Ministers of the Crown could 
conceive the amount of responsibility 
which rested upon a Minister when he 
expressed an opinion on such a ques- 
tion. They believed that the course 
they were asking the House of Commons 
to adopt was one which would tend in 
the most complete and secure manner to 
save England from the horrors of war. 
They believed that if they had the 
means entrusted to them of making such 
preparations as they might deem to be 
necessary, those preparations would be 
a security against war. They did not 
intend to spend a single farthing more 
than was absolutely necessary of the 
money which might be voted. Events 
were occurring from day to day; and, 
during the last 10 days in particular, 
circumstances had happened which the 
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Government foresaw to some extent, but 
of which they had no perfect knowledge 
—events which showed that the opinion 
of the country and the House was tend- 
ing in the direction pointed out by Her 
Majesty’s Government a fortnight ago. 
Events, as he said, had justified the 
course which the Government asked the 
House to take some time back, and which 
they again suggested as the wisest and 
most politic one to follow. The right 
hon. epélionin the Member for Green- 
wich said the other day that, if it were 
necessary that expenditure should be 
incurred, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to make proper prepara- 
tion, and then come down and ask 
the House to meet that expenditure. 
He (Mr. W. H. Smith) ventured to 
think that such a course involved far 
more unsound financial doctrines than 
that the Government had proposed to 
the House. His right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that the sum named would be 
sufficient foralimited period; buttheright 
hon. Gentleman opposite said—‘‘ Do not 
come and ask for any particular sum 
beforehand, but act on your own re- 
sponsibility; make your preparations, 
engage your transports, take all the 
steps you think necessary for the defence 
of the nation.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had not 
recommended that preparations should 
be completed before money was asked, 
but that they should simply be com- 
menced, and the probable cost of com- 
pleting them ascertained, before a Vote 
was taken. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman knew perfectly well 
what that would involve. The com- 
mencement of preparations was the com- 
mittal of thecountry. A letter written, 
an order given, implied liabilities which 
must be met in some shape or way. 
Virtually, what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said could only be understood to 
mean—Give no warning to the House 
of Commons, commence your prepara- 
tions, and then at the earliest oppor- 
tunity afterwards ask for the funds; but 
he (Mr. W. H. Smith) would rather 
come down first to the House of Com- 
mons and say—‘‘ On our judgment, as 
Ministers of the Crown, we undertake 
serious responsibilities; but we believe 
the circumstances are grave and impera- 
tive, and we ask for funds to meet the 
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demands which may possibly be made 
on us.” A few days ago he read some 
remarks made in 1870 by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
when he came to the House and asked 
for a Vote of Oredit. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“We have maturely weighed what the 
country requires, and we now submit to Parlia- 
ment the result of our deliberations, in the 
belief that what we ask is calculated to fit us for 
the discharge of our duty, to enable us to 
maintain such a dignified and friendly position 
as will carry with it no suspicion, and will not, 
under the idea of securing safety, introduce new 
elements of danger and disturbance ; to give us 
the best hope we can possess of accomplishing 
that which is the object nearest our hearts— 
namely, to maintain intact the character and 
fame of England while this unhappy war shall 
continue, and possibly at some blessed moment 
to be, either alone or along with others, the 
chosen bearers of a message of peace.”—[3 
Hansard, cciii. 1313.) 


These words were not exactly applicable 
to the circumstances of the present time, 
but they represented the state of mind 
in which the Government now ventured 
to ask for the support they hoped to re- 
ceive at the hands of the House. The 
events now passing were even more 
grave than those of 1870. They were 
now witnessing the fall of an Empire 
which had been an object of solicitude, 
if not of fear, to statesmen during the 
last half century; and the belief of the 
Government was that, backed by the 
support of the people, they could steer 
the country safely through the dangers 
which now so thickly beset the course 
they had to pursue, and secure good 
government, happiness, and peace for 
that part of the world which was afflicted 
with the horrors of war. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Upon the occasion 
of a former debate on the Eastern Ques- 
tion last year, I ventured to say to the 
House ofCommons that, without impugn- 
ing the judgment of any section of the 
House, if any men here were in a position 
to hold the balance impartially between 
Turkey and Russia those men were the 
Irish Members amongst whom I sit. An 
hon. Member spoke last night, one who 
seldom interferes in debate ; but whose 
words, when he does so, carry with them 
the influence of sagacity and impartiality 
—the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter). That hon. Member described 
this discussion as ‘‘a war debate tempered 
by telegrams.”” Now, I will express the 
feelings of myself and those around me 
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by saying that we are the friends of 
freedom for the Christians in the East, 
tempered with something more than 
distrust of the Power which destroyed 
the ant Polish nation. I wish, before 
the debate closes, to claim the attention 
of the Committee for a few words, not as 
the authorized exponent of any Party, 
though I am able to speak for many Irish 
Members, as to their attitude, so that this 
House, England, and Europe may not 
misunderstand the feelings and emotions 
of the Irish people upon this question. 
Seeing, then, that their attitude should 
not be misunderstood, I feel I cannot 
pass unnoticed a speech made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) the other day 
at Oxford. I am afraid the House has 
been wearied by the too many references 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and to the 
alleged orreal utterances of Lord Beacons- 
field, and I had not the remotest idea 
of adding a contribution to that feature 
in the debate by accusations against the 
First Minister of the Crown or against 
him who held that position a few years 
ago. But in vindication of my Friends 
in this House against words used at Ox- 
ford, I claim a little of your attention. 
In the course of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


“There is another thing on the side of my 
fears that the Vote may be carried, and that is 
the condition of Irish representation. Now, as 
I am a man without any personal hopes or fears 
in politics, I am the man to speak out on a 
question of this kind, and I say the condition 
of the Irish representation is, in my view, de- 
plorable ——”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: That report has 
not my authority. In listening to the 
words quoted, I think there is unques- 
tionably an error in them. I was 
commenting freely, and perhaps not 
favourably, on the tendencies of Irish 
Representatives. I cannot recall the 
expression I used, but I do not think I 
referred to the condition of Irish repre- 
sentation as deplorable. 

Mr. SULLIVAN : In a great sense I 
feel I am repaid for having interfered in 
the debate, as I have called forth such a 
correction from the right hon. Gentleman. 
One of the most important events which 
has happened during the last generation 
in Irish public life was the visit to Ire- 
land made a few months ago by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Although itma 
be said there is a strong anti-Englis 
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feeling in that country, they are always 
happy to welcome an English friend. 
I was absent from Ireland when the 
visit took place; but I felt the deepest 
anxiety that my countrymen should 
receive the right hon. Gentleman in 
a manner befitting his position and 
their own dignity and self-respect. 
Great was the regret I felt upon finding 
the attitude of Irish Members so pain- 
fully misconceived in the words used by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Passing on 
to the speech, he said— 

“We were wont to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with the popular Represer‘atives of Ireland, 
and to fight together the battle of freedom.” 


Against what oppressors? Why, when 
Constitutional liberty was about to be 
taken from Ireland some few years since, 
who was it that fastened on the fetters ? 
What was the meaning of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman ?— 

‘*T hope, for the honour of Ireland and the 
future prospects of Ireland, that those who 
struggled to be free themselves will show respect 
and sympathy for the freedom of others; but 
if they are determined to refuse freedom to 
others, we will fight without them.” 


What is the meaning of this? The 


Irish Members intend to abstain from 
the division upon this Vote. But the 


course they resolved to follow, and 
which is there referred to as a dis- 
grace, is the course now adopted by the 
front ree Bench. Just change 


the words of the speech, leaving out the 
word Ireland. I would say—‘‘I hope 
for the honour of the front Opposition 
Bench, and I hope for the future pros- 
perity of the Liberal Party, that those 
who struggled to be free themselves will 
show respect and sympathy for others.” 
I cannot but think that it would be said 
—if they walked out of the House as 
they did last night—if they follow the 
course which upon higher and nobler 
grounds the Irish Party adopted, it 
would be said they had effected a re- 
trograde movement in the face of the 
enemy. I have no doubt but that in 
that miraculous council of the Liberal 
Party, to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford has 
alluded, everything has been considered ; 
but for my part I will say that, although 
the Irish Party havethe deepestsympathy 
with the Christian populations of the 
East, they cannot give their gratitude 
to a Power which, in its own dominions, 
is an enslaver. We are not willing to 
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express our confidence in the generalship 
of the front Opposition Bench ; and we 
have serious misgivings as to the wisdom 
of marching into battle behind Leaders 
who may desert us at the critical 
moment of action. But whether the 
judgment of the right hon. Gentleman 
is clear or doubiful, there is no mis- 
take whatever that he has conscientious 
feelings upon the question, and that is 
one feature in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
character for which even so young a 
Member of that House as myself may 
fairly commend him, and it is the one 
that has won for him the esteem of the 
people of Ireland. We have seen last 
year change after change on the front 
Opposition Bench, until Irish Members 
feel they cannot trust that Bench to 
lead them on the Eastern Question in 
any critical difficulty. We are asked, 
on the other hand, to give a Vote of Con- 
fidence to the Government, to send them 
into the Councils of Europe endowed 
with authority to hold the proxy of the 
united nation. Like my hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle, I am not 
able to utter a sweeping condemnation 
of the action of the Government. The 
balance of my judgment is, at all 
events, such that I cannot offer them 
my confidence to go into the Councils of 
Europe to urge I know not what views, 
but to decide issues which I know to 
be tremendous. We cannot endow 
the Government with the proxy of Ire- 
land. I do not want to import the Irish 
question into the debate, but it is ne- 
cessary, in order to make our position 
understood. Aiming as we do at au- 
tonomy for ourselves, as a restoration of 
an inalienable right, we will not give a 
Vote to England to prevent in the 
East that autonomy of which they deny 
the restoration athome. We have some 
difficulty, also, in understanding what 
Government really means, or what its 
policy is. No doubt, the Government 
may be proud of the intensity of feeling 
and the loyalty which are manifested 
not only in the House, but by vast num- 
bers in the country; but I will express my 
inability to understand where the Go- 
vernment stands upon this question. My 
own belief is, that the Government is 
earnest and sincere in its desire to avoid 
war; but I have often seen on the wide 
Atlantic a noble and magnificent ship 
heading in one direction but moving in 
another, and itismy opinion that although 














the ship of State, under the guidance of 
the Government, is heading in the di- 
rection of peace, there are eddies and 
tides -bearing it dangerously near to 
the shoals and quick-sands of war. 
For the last 14 months Her Majesty’s 
Government have been in the crucial 
difficulty of endeavouring to satisfy the 
country which demands peace, and of en- 
deavouring to prevent a mutiny in their 
following trying to satisfy the section 
of their followers who are desirous of 
war. Without recapitulating all that 
has been done, I submit that we have 
been agitated by a series of acts pre- 
sented to us as warlike one day, quali- 
fied the next day by a speech from a 
Minister of the Crown, declaring that 
the position of the Government is emi- 
santiy pacific. How could we be ex- 
pected to entrust the Government with 
our unrestricted confidence? We know 
very well that in this country there is a 
traditional feeling of friendship and 
alliance with Turkey. The feeling has 
been manifest throughout the whole of 
this debate. I state the fact; and, for 
my own part, I think the Sultan has 
some right to complain of the manner in 
which he has been abandoned during 
the continuance of his alliance with this 
country. The Sultan of Turkey visited 
this country in 1867, went to the Royal 
Italian Opera, sat in the Royal box with 
some of the Members of the Royal 
Family, and after the National Anthem 
of Great Britain had been’sounded in 
his ears, he heard the anthem of ‘‘ God 
preserve the Sultan” sung, as the news- 
papers told us, by the full strength of the 
company. It ran as follows :— 


‘* God preserve thee, Sultan, long, 

Ever keep thee from all woes ; 
May thy State and thee be strong, 
To dismay and resist thy foes.” 


* * * * * 


“ God of all glory, 
Power and renown ! 
Grant he before Thee 
May still wear a crown ; 
Then may he near Thee 
Praise and adore, 
Joyfully hear Thee, 
His God for evermore.” 


I have no doubt in the world that 
the various circumstances which I have 
endeavoured to indicate have contri- 
buted to the feeling which we know 
exists around us; but two wrongs do 
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not make a right. Hon. Gentlemen 
ite may talk of the perfidy of 
ervia, of the aggression of Russia, 
and of the foul methods by which the 
authority of the Porte has been over- 
thrown. They may say that there has 
been no general up-rising of the people, 
that Russian gold has been used to 
get up agitation throughout the Prin- 
cipalities, and that Russia subsidized 
secret societies for annexation purposes 
to Servia or otherwise, and seduced the 
subjects of the Porte from their alle- 
giance ; but, surely, if that is so, it did not 
all begin there? Look at Italy. Was 
a policy of annexation not pursued and 
erat of in that country? And why 
should such a policy be forbidden to 
Prince Milan, if it were allowed to 
Victor Emmanuel? I recall these points 
because evil principles come home to 
roost; and Europe tits been paying, in 
bloodshed and suffering, the penalty 
of allowing Treaty faith and public jus- 
tice to be thus violated. But a few years 
ago you allowed the strong hand to pre- 
vail in other parts of Kurope; and to-day 
the "Czar steps down with his strong 
hand, and might again prevails. For 
my part, whether it be in Poland or in 
Bulgaria, my sympathies must always 
be for the oppressed. We heard to- 
night from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
speech which would have been excellent 
but for a few things which the right hon. 
Gentleman did not say, and a few 
phrases which he did not use. I noticed 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
spoke of good government, happiness, 
and peace for the Eastern peoples ; but 
nothing was said by either speaker in- 
consistent with relegating those peoples 
back to Turkish rule. tt may bo that 
what Ministers consider good govern- 
ment is government under the Porte. 
I trust it is not so; and I earnestly 
share the hope which has been expressed 
in the course of our discussions that 
there shall be no expenditure of our 
blood or money in order to set up again, 
if possible, that which it is to be hoped 
has been destroyed for ever. The 
moment is one of peril and disquietude ; 
but the events which we have witnessed 
constitute a great historic retribution for 
our having failed to assist the Christian 


possessors of Constantinople when they 


endeavoured to hold that city against 
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the Mahomedan invaders. Europe in 
that hour, too selfish or too mean, 
hearkened not to the cry of the Christian 

ossessors of Constantinople. Wrapping 
itself in its selfishness, that day it ad- 
mitted the Turkish Power within those 
gates, and this day we behold Con- 
stantine XII. avenged. Thus it will 
be still, I may say, in the future. 
If we allow great and noble principles 
to be struck down, if we allow great 
crimes to be consummated, no matter in 
what corner of Europe it may be that 
the wrong was done, though buried in 
the earth in blood, though seemingly 
destroyed by sword and flame, the mur- 
dered right will rise again hereafter to 
perplex and dismay those who wrought 
and those who permitted the crime. 

Mr. DAVIES observed that had it 
not been that they had to give a vote, he 
should not have said a word on the sub- 
ject. He did not intend to go into the 
details of this Eastern Question, es- 
pecially after so much had been said 
about it; but as he was bound to give 
his vote, and felt himself in a very pain- 
ful position, he wished to make a dittle 
explanation, and to point out to the 
Government that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, it was they who were to be 
blamed for getting the House into this 
mess. He had been there the whole 
time during every night of this debate, 
and in his view the £6,000,000 now 
asked for were 6,000,000 of policy, 
not 6,000,000 of money. Everybody 
knew perfectly well that England was 
worth very much more than £6,000,000, 
and if it was to go forth that the House 
of Commons was divided about such a 
sum, surely it could not be worth much 
in the way of policy? If the Govern- 
ment wanted the money they would get 
it; but, so far as policy was concerned, 
this was hardly a proper way of laying 
one down. There must be a division, 
though his advice was that there should 
be none; but, of course, that was quite 
impossible now, and he was not going 
to run away without giving his vote. 
He had not been in the House very 
long, but he had never run away with- 
out giving his vote on one side or the 
other, and he had at all times given that 
vote to the best of his judgment. He 
was sorry to say that he could not give 
his vote on this occasion with the Govern- 
ment, and that being so he must give it 
to the Opposition. The minority, no 
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doubt, would be a small one, but it 
would be composed of Members repre- 
senting the largest and most intelligent 
constituencies. Before he sat down he 
wished to point out to the Government 
how it was that they were in the wrong. 
He was present on the first night of the 
Session, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
the House his word that he would not 
ask for this money until something had 
happened. So far as he (Mr. Davies) was 
himself concerned, he put it down in his 
ownmindatthetime thatthe ‘‘something” 
on which the application for the Vote 
was to depend was to be some dispute 
with some foreign Government, and 
that until such a dispute arose the 
money was not to be asked for. But it 
was asked for after all, and was met by 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
which was afterwards withdrawn. So 
far as the Amendment was concerned, he 
(Mr. Davies) admitted that he never 
approved of it ; but he thought he would 
throw in his lot with his Leaders, be- 
lieving that they had well considered the 
subject, and that they could see some- 
thing more than he could. The Mem- 
bers of the Opposition had been told the 
other night from the other side of the 
House that they were like a fish, and 
that it was the tail which guided the 
head. He supposed that was the case 
with regard to the fish, but it certainly 
was not the case with regard to the Op- 
position; for the tail had not guided the 
head, but the head had guided the 
tail—which showed that they were not 
a fish. He knew that this was a very 
serious matter, and he had no wish to 
treat it lightly; but he wished to make 
this appeal to the Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition—that whenever they drew their 
followers into a scrape like this, they 
should stand to their guns. He would 
be the last man in the world to desert 
his Party, but on this occasion the Op- 
position Leaders had certainly deserted 
their followers, and left them in a mess. 
He charged his Leaders with withdraw- 
ing their guns before they were beaten. 
They had proved to-night by their argu- 
ments that they were in the right, and 
he agreed with them entirely; but why 
had they not stood to their guns? No 
doubt the Government, in bringing for- 
ward this Vote, hoped to carry it by the 
the united voice of the House; but that 
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was not to be, and he did not believe 
that the Vote could be of any good, 
when it showed a divided Parliament. 
He had no desire to detain the House 
any further, except to repeat that he 
hel be obliged to give his vote 
against the Government, and he was 
very sorry for it. If the Government 
ed, only told the House what they 
wanted the money for they certainly 
should have had his vote, whether 
the amount had been £1,000,000, 
£2,000,000, or £6,000,000. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 328 ; 
Noes 124; Majority 204. 
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AYES. 
Adderley, rt. hn.SirC. Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Agnew, R. V. Cameron, D 
Alexander, Colonel Campbell, C. 
Allen, Major Cartwright, F. 
Allsopp, C. Cave, rt. hon. 8. 
Anstruther, Sir W. Cavendish, Lord G. 
Archdale, W. H. Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Arkwright, A. P. Chaine, J. 
Arkwright, F. Chaplin, Colonel E. 
Ashbury, J. L. Chaplin, H. 
Assheton, R. Charley, W. T. 
Astley, Sir J. D. Christie, W. L. 
Bagge, Sir W. Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Close, M. C. 
Balfour, A. J. Cobbold, T. C. 
Baring, T. C. Cochrane, A.D. W.R.B. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Barrington, Viscount  Coope, O. E. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Cordes, T. 
Bates, E. Corry, hon. H. W. L. 
Bateson, Sir T. Corry, J. P. 
Bathurst, A. A. Cowen, J. 


Beach,rt.hon. SirM.H. Crichton, Viscount 
Beach, W. W. B. Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Beaumont, W. B. Cubitt, G. 

Bective, Earl of Cuninghame, Sir W. 
Benett-Stanford, V.F. Cust, H. C. 





Bentinck, rt. hon.G.C. Dalrymple, C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. wo a W. B. 
Beresford, Lord C. Deedes, W 

Beresford, G. De la P. Denison, C. B. 
Beresford, Colonel M. Denison, W. B. 
Birley, H. Denison, W. E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. Dickson, Major A. G. 
Boord, T. W. Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Bourke, hon. R. Douglas, Sir G: 
Bourne, Colonel Duff, J. 

Bousfield, Colonel Dunbar, J. 

Bowyer, Sir G Eaton, H. W. 
Bright, R. Edmonstone, Admiral 
Brise, Colonel R. Sir W. 

Broadley, W.H.H. Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Brooks, W. C. Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Bruce, hon. T. Egerton, hon. W. 
Bruen, H. Elcho, Lord 

Brymer, W. E. Elliot, G. W. 
Bulwer, J. R. Elphinstone,SirJ D.H 
Burghley, Lord Emlyn, Viscount 
Burrell, Sir W. W. i 
Butler-Johnstone,H.A. Estcourt, G. S 
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Fellowes, E. 
Fielden, J. 

Finch, G. H. 
Foljambe, F. J. 8. 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Forsyth, W. 

Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, J. T. Agg- 


Gardner, R. Richard- 


son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Gilpin, Sir R. T. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gordon, W. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Goulding, W. 
Grantham, W. 
G , Sir G 
Greene, E. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Hamilton, hon. R. B. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hankey, T, 


Helmsley, Viscount 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hick, J. 
rape oe 
Hill, A. S 
Hinchingbrook, Vise. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Holt, J. M. 
Home, Captain 
Hood, Captain hon. A. 

W. ALN. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hubbard, E. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. 
Isaac, 8. 
Jervis, Colonel 
Johnson, J. G. 
Johnston, W. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Jolliffe, hon. 8. 
Jones, J. 

h, A. MacM. 

Ke Colonel 
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Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

-Harman, E. R. 
Knightley, Sit R, 

ey, Sir 

Knowles, T. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, Major V. 
Legard, Sir C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, Sir J. 
Lewis, . E. 
Lewis, O 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lindsay, Lord 
Lloyd, 8. 
Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Majendie, L. A. 
Makins, Colonel 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marten, A. G. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Mills, A. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Moore, 8. 
Moray, H. E. 8. H. D. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Mure, Colonel 
Naghten, Lt.-Colonel 
Newdegate, C. N 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, rt, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northeote rt. hon. Sir 


O’Neill, hon. E. 
Onslow, D 
Paget, R. H. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Pateshall, E. 
Peek, Sir H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Pennant, hon. G. 
Peploe, Major 
Percy, Ear 

Phipps, P. 
Pim, Captain B. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 


Polhill- —_— Capt. - 


Powell, W 
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Praed, C. T. Storer, G. Gourley, E. T. a age R. 
Praed, H. B. Sykes, C. Gower, hon. E. F.L. O’Sullivan, W, H. 
Price, Captain Talbot, J. G. Grant, A. Parker, O. 8S. 
Puleston, J. H. Taylor, rt. hon. Col. Gray, E. D. Parnell, OC. 8. 
Read, C. 8. Tennant, R. i C. Pease, J. W. 
Rendlesham, Lord Thornhill, T. Harrison, J. F. Pennington, F. 
Repton, G. W. Thynne, Lord H. F. Havelock, Sir H. Perkins, Sir F. 
Ridley, M. W. Tollemache, hon. W.F. | Hayter, A. D. Philips, R. N. 
Ripley, H. W. Torr, J. Henry, M. Plimsoll, 8. 
Ritchie, C. T. Tremayne, J. Hibbert, J. T. Potter, T. B. 
Rodwell, 8. B. H. Trevor,Lord A. E. Hill- | Hill, T. R. Power, J. O’C. 
Round, J. Turnor, E Holland, 8S. Ramsay, J. 
Russell, Sir C. Twells, P Holms, J. Rathbone, W. 
Ryder, G. R. Verner, E. W. Holms, W. Redmond, W. A. 
Sackville, S. G. S. Wait, W. K. Hopwood, C. H Robertson, H. 
Salt, T. Walker, O. O. Howard, hon. C. Rylands, P. 
Samuda, J. D’A. Walker, T. E. Hutchinson, J. D Samuelson, B. 
Sanderson, T. K. Wallace, Sir R. Ingram, W. J Samuelson, H. 
Sandford, G. M. W. Walpole, rt. hon. 8. James, W. H Sheridan, H. B. 
Sandon, Viscount Walsh, hon. A. Jenkins, D. J Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. Walter, J. Jenkins, E Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Scott, Lord H. Warburton, P. E. Lawson, Sir W Smyth, P. J. 
Scott, M. D. Ward, M. F. Leatham, E. A Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir Waterhouse, 8. Leeman, G Stevenson, J. C. 
H. J. Watney, J. Lefevre, G. J. S Stewart, J. 
Severne, J. E. Watson, W. Leith, J. F Sullivan, A. M. 
Shirley, 8. E. Welby-Gregory,SirW. | Lloyd, M Tavistock, Marquess of 
Shute, General Wellesley, Colonel Lush, Dr. Taylor, P. A. 
Sidebottom, T. H. Wethered, T. O. Macdonald, A Trevelyan, G. O. 
Simonds, W. B. Wheelhouse, W. 8. J. | Mackintosh, C. F Vivian, H. H. 
Smith, A. Whitelaw, A. M‘Arthur, A. Waddy, 8. D. 
Smith, E. Wilmot, Sir H. M‘Arthur, W. Waterlow, Sir S. H. 
Smith, F. C. Wolff, Sir H. D. M‘Laren, D Whitwell, J. 
Smith, 8S. G. Woodd, B. T. Maitland, J Whitworth, B. 
Smith, rt. hn. W.H. Wroughton, P. Marling, 8. 8 Wilson, C. 
Smollett, P. B. Wyndham, hon. P. Monk, C. J. Young, A. W. 
Somerset, Lord H.R.C. Wynn, Sir W. W. Morgan, G. O 
Spinks, Mr. Serjeant Wynn, C. W. W. Mundella, A. J. TELLERS. 
Stafford, Marquess of Yarmouth, Earl of Muntz, P. H. Courtney, L. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. Yeaman, J. Noel, E. Richard, H. 
Stanhope. W. T.W.S. Yorke, J. RB. O’Donnell, F. H 
Stanley, hon. F. Reales b d 
Starkey, L. R. dectieie solution to be reported npon Monday 
Starkie, J. P. C. Dyke, Sir W. H. next; Troe 
Steere, L. inn, R. Committee to sit again upon Monday 
Stewart, M. J. next. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
NOES. before One o'clock till 
Anderson, G. Cave, T. Monday next. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Chadwick. D. 
Backhouse, E. Chamberlain, J. adic. 
Balfour, Sir G. Clarke, J. C. An 
nag sw cog =, e C. : 
arran, J. ole, H. T. 
Bass, A. Colman, J. J. HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beaumont, Colonel F. 
Bell, I. L, 

Biggar, J. G. 

Blake, T. 

Briggs, W. E. 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bristowe, 8. B. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Brogden, A. 

Brown, A. H. 

Brown, J. C. 

Burt, T. 

Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Compal Danner 


Conyngham, Lord F, 
Cowan, J. 

Cross, J. K. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 
Delahunty, J. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Earp, T. 

Eyton, P. E. 
Fawcett, H. 
Ferguson, R. 
Fletcher, I. 


passed. 








Monday, 11th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Bui—Third Reading— 
Linen and Yarn Halls (Dublin)* (11), and 


THE EASTERN QUESTION— 
THE DARDANELLES—MOVEMENTS 
OF THE FLEET. 
POSTPONEMENT OF NOTICE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL, who had given 
Notice “To call attention to the further 














correspondence respecting the Affairs of 
Turkey,” said: I shall not go on with 
the Notice I have for to-night. My in- 
tention is to connect it with a Motion; 
but some interval will be necessary, so 
that your Lordships may not be taken 
by surprise. The reason for pap md 
observations on the subject of the Cor- 
respondence is the serious intelligence 
which has just been received, to the 
effect that the British Fleet is not able 
to enter the Dardanelles. The Motion 
and the day will both appear upon the 
Paper. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: I wish 
to ask a Question with regard to a tele- 
gram which appeared in a newspaper 
this morning, and as I do not see the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in his place, I will put 
it to the Prime Minister. In The Standard 
of this morning there appears a tele- 
gram which says that a large number 
of Russian Marines have crossed the 
Balkans en route for the Sea of Marmora 
toman Turkish men-of-war, which will 
shortly become Russian property, and 
which will presently convey Russian 
troops to Odessa and Sebastopol. If 
these rumours are substantially true 
they involve serious considerations, and 
I would therefore ask whether they are 
true; and, if so, whether the ships are 
to be used temporarily as transports, or 
whether they are to become the per- 
manent property of Russia ? 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, Her Majesty’s Government have 
no information on the subject on which 
the noble Earl has addressed me. The 
statement to which he refers has ap- 
peared, I believe, in some newspapers ; 
but we have no reason to think it is 
authentic, and I hope it is not. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have given 
private Notice of a Question to the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs; but as he is not in the House, I 
will postpone it until to-morrow. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: He 
will be here presently. 

Earn GRANVILLE: My Lords, 
seeing the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs now in his 
place, I wish to repeat a Question I put 
to him on Friday last. I then asked 
him with reference to the entry of the 
British Fleet, or a portion of the Fleet, 
into the Dardanelles, whether Her 


Majesty’s Government had obtained 
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the assent of the Turkish Government 
to that proposal, and if there were any 
doubts oki it, whether any instructions 
had been given to the Admiral, as to how 
he should proceed? ‘The noble Earl 
gave me an answer to this effect—that 
the Turkish Government had on a former 
occasion given a firman, and he did not 
anticipate any objection on their part. 
Seeing in the papers to day, that the 
detachment of the Fleet had not entered 
the Dardanelles, I wish to ask the 
noble Earl whether, consistently with 
the exigencies of the publie service, he 
can give any information on that subject 
to your Lordships’ House? There is 
another point on which I should also like 
to ask for information. We were told the 
other night that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had made a communication to 
other foreign Powers on this subject of 
the Fleet, I should like to know what 
has been the result of those communi- 
cations? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
do not think it would be in the interest 
of the public service that I should 
answer the Questions of the noble Earl 
except in general terms. When the 
detachment of the Fleet which had been 
sent up arrived at the forts of the Dar- 
danelles, it was found that no notification 
from Constantinople had reached the 
officers in charge of those forts, and 
thereupon the Admiral very properly 
declined to take the responsibility of 
passing the forts without permission, 
and returned to Besika Bay for instruc- 
tions. Communications have passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Porte, and I do not conceal from your 
Lordships that some difficulty of the 
kind adverted to in the public papers 
has occurred; but I have the most en- 
tire confidence that the difficulty will be 
surmounted, and that in a very short 
time the intentions announced by us on 
Friday last will be carried into effect. 
With regard to the second Question, 
Ihave to say, that in consequence of 
the communications which we made, 
three foreign Powers have instructed 
their Ambassadorsto apply for a firman; 
but I am bound to add—for I do not 
wish to leave any false impression on 
the minds of your Lordships—that it 
does not necessarily follow from the 
fact of those firmans having been 
applied for, that they will be acted upon 
at once. I apprehend that the Go- 
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vernments in question reserve to them- 
selves the right of considering whether, 
in their opinion, the circumstances are 
sufficiently urgent to require action on 
their part. 


House adjourned at half-past Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 11th February, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Committee. 
—Resolution [February 8] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
£6,000,000, Exchequer Bonds, &c. 

Pustic Brris—Second Reading—Factories and 
Workshops * ) ; Election of Aldermen (Cu- 
mulative Vote) * [71], [House counted out]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Parliamentary Electors Registration* [33]; 
Borough Voters * [68]. 


QUESTIONS. 
Sno 


INDIA—INDIAN FINANCE—CIVIL 
EXPENDITURE.—QUESTION. 


GreneRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under nipasiigy ¢ of State for 
India, If there is any objection to lay 
upon the Table an approximate state- 
ment, with explanatory details, of the 
head of charges and amounts thereof, 
which will show, as Sir John Strachey 
states in his financial speech, that a net 
reduction of the net Civil Expenditure 
had been effected in the seven years 
from 1869 to 1876, amounting to no 
less than £1,500,000 a-year ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, there would be no objection 
to lay the Papers on the Table. The 
figures of Sir John Strachey were based 
on those of the last seven years. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the reply of the Indian 
Government with reference to the 
Cheefoo Convention has been received ; 


The Earl of Derby 


{COMMONS} 
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and, whether there is any objection to 
lay it upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, the 
answer of the Government of India had 
been received, and was under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—SELECT COM. 
MITTEE, 1876-1877.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have arrived at 
any decision on the recommendations of 
the Select Committee which sat in 1876 
and 1877 on the employment of soldiers 
and sailors in the Civil Service ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: No decision has yet been ar- 
rived at, and the Treasury are in com- 
munication with other Departments of 
the Government on the subject. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
DARDANELLES—MOVEMENTS OF 
THE FLEET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with re- 
ference to the very important statements 
in the newspapers this afternoon, Whe- 
ther he can give us any information as 
to the passage of the Dardanelles by 
the Fleet ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: There has been deiay in the 
Fleet going up to Constantinople, and I 
am not able at present conveniently to 
enter into the subject generally. Nego- 
tiations are going on; but there is no 
change in the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on the subject. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—P0 ico 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE. 


Resolution [8th February | reported. 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER, who was met 
with persistent interruptions, said, he 
had a few words to say which would not 
displease hon. Members opposite, being 
directed to what both sides of the 
House desired—that they should at 
the present juncture present a more 
united expression of opinion in Parlia- 
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ment. He was not going to conclude 
with a Motion, and he was not going to 
offer any obstruction, nor should he de- 
tain the House more than a few minutes. 
The Vote of Oredit had been carried in 
Committee by a large majority, and no 
doubt it would be carried in the House; 
but the vote of a majority, however large, 
was not the voice of a united Parliament, 
and it had been the general wish to 
arrive at entire unanimity. An over- 
ture for that purpose was made a few 
nights ago by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) ; but it was not received 
on the other side—which was, perhaps, 
not to be wondered at—as it was in- 
tended. Upon this, most of the Leaders 
on the Opposition side of the House had 
abstained from voting ; and a minority of 
124 had recorded their votes against the 
demand of the Government. As a Mem- 
ber of that minority, he wished to take 
this opportunity of saying how far he 
went with the majority, and why he had 
felt bound to oppose the Vote. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
Government, had undertaken to answer 
two Questions, one as to the policy to be 
pursued by Great Britain at the Confer- 
ence, the other as to the use to be made 
of the £6,000,000. As to the policy, the 
assurances “ees by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, without being altogether satis- 
factory, had so far relieved his appre- 
hensions, that on this ground he would 
have seen no reason, at the present 
stage, and at this crisis of European 
politics, to refuse the Vote. But the 
answer to the second Question—what 
use was to be made of the £6,000,000 ? 
—was to the last degree scanty and 
vague. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said that the greater part of 
the amount might not be expended at 
all; the Secretary to the Treasury said 
it was possible that none of it, and pro- 
bable that hardly any of it, would be 
spent ; while the Secretary of State for 
War, evidently anxious to lay hands on 
it, said—‘‘It is possible that we may 
not spend it all; but I may, I think, 
venture to say that we shall spend 
some of it.” When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was further pressed as 
to how the Vote was to be spent, he 
indicated little else but ‘‘ transport ” 
and ‘‘ boots and shoes.’’ Now, trans- 
port to any large extent would not be 
required unless and until the Govern- 
ment were on the very verge of war. 
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As to the other item, everyone knew 
what was meant by “ boots and shoes.” 
During the war with our American 
Colonies some Members of the House of 
Commons, being also members of the 
Society of Friends, objected to votin 
Supplies of warlike stores; but they di 
not object to voting money to be spent 
on “ barley and other grain,” which was 
wide enough to include gunpowder. No 
doubt, ‘‘boots and shoes” would be 
found to have an equally elastic mean- 
ing. However, being thus left without 
sufficient information, he had tried in 
vain, by studying the Army and Navy 
Estimates of former years, to learn how 
it was possible in little more than six 
weeks—for the Vote would lapse on the 
81st of March—to spend in mere pre- 
paration for war so large a sum as 
£6,000,000. But without some such in- 
formation he had not thought it right to 
vote the money. He could understand, 
though he much regretted, the curt re- 
fusal of the Government to accept the 
offer of the late Prime Minister, that 
instead of a money Vote, they should 
receive a Vote of Confidence in their 
proposed policy. For his own part, he 
had been prepared to vote as much 
money as was wanted for immediate 
use. But this would not satisfy the Go- 
vernment; though the House was sit- 
ting daily, they insisted on a vote of 
Oredit, large enough to include not only 
what they wanted, but what they might 
or might not want. For this there was 
no precedent, and in financial proceed- 
ings beyond all others, the House of Com- 
mons was bound to reverence the inva- 
riable usage by which it had attained to 
its present position and power. There- 
fore, having regard to the responsibility 
of laying on the taxpayer what was in 
no way shown to be a necessary burden, 
and further to the serious mischief of 
creating a precedent, by voting a Credit 
of £6,000,000 in so loose a manner, he 
and others had felt themselves compelled 
to protest against such a Vote, thus = 
ao ners of disunion, which 
might have been avoided, had the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer only asked, in 
the usual form, for what he actually re- 
quired, from time to time, for present 
use. 

Mr. J. COWEN : I have not, during 
this or the previous Sessions, except for 
a few minutes on Thursday, taken any 
part in these Eastern debates. I would, 
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however, be glad to be allowed the 
privilege, before the Vote passes its 
final stage, of making a few remarks. 
There is no duty appertaining to the 
office of a Representative that I approach 
with more hesitation, and undertake 
with greater reluctance, than that of 
appearing to interrupt the course of 
Business by troubling Members with 
any utterances of mine. I would not 
do so nowif it had not been for some 
comments made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) on Friday night. The right 
hon. Gentleman misunderstood the ob- 
servations I made the previous evening, 
and quite unintentionally, I am sure, 
misrepresented them. I was not present 
when he spoke, or I should have replied 
there and then. I do not profess to 
quote his precise words ; but in effect he 
said I upheld the doctrine of allowing 
the Government of the day to have un- 
controlled authority in foreign affairs— 
that while we might at all times fight 
over domestic politics, we had to accept 
implicitly, and without criticism, the 
action of any Party in power on foreign 
questions. I think I have correctly 
represented the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement. I do not think there is a 
Member in this House who will sub- 
scribe to such political gospel. It may 
flourish in the arbitrary atmosphere of 
the Russian Oourt, but it cannot live in 
England. I, at least, repudiate such a 
faith. I spoke on Thursday entirely 
without premeditation. I uttered the 
_ feelings and the thoughts that came un- 
bidden to my lips on listening to the 
very grave statements made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They 
were only a poor reproduction of the 
world-old sentiment which a Whig 
statesman, historian, and poet has put 
into the mouth of a Roman minstrel, 
who, when mourning the memories of a 
heroic and vanished past, sung regret- 
fully of the time 


*¢ When none was for a Party, 
And all were for the State.” 


A man speaking under strong emotions 
ought not to be made an offender for a 
word. If that rule were nla right 


hon. Gentleman, he wou 
deal to answer for. I claim no exemp- 
tion, however, on that ground. The 
exact phrases I used did not bear, and 
pec y they were not intended to bear, 


Ur. J. Cowen 


d have a good 
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the interpretation put upon them. I 
said tat while ee tient a all times 
discuss domestic questions fully and 
frankly, when national interests were 
imperilled—national existence possibly 
at stake—then we should close our 
ranks, forget that we are Whigs, Tories, 
or Radicals, remember only that we 
are Englishmen, and present a united 
front to the world. The time when, the 
circumstances under which, this efface- 
ment of Party landmarks was to take 
place, constituted all the point that was 
in my sentence. I did not say—I did 
not think—it would have been unpardon- 
able presumption if I had—that every- 
one who agreed with me was a patriot, 
and everyone who disagreed with me 
was not. But what I did say was, that, 
in my judgment—it might not be the 
judgment of other people—patriotism 
and good sense required that the course 
I indicated should be followed. The 
general principles of national action— 
whether we are to try to put up a 
Monarchy in one country, or destroy a 
Republic in another—whether we are to 
be partizans in a strife or neutrals— 
must be decided by the people, and by 
them alone. But the policy having been 
assented to, its execution must be left to 
the Executive. If they blunder, you 
may censure them, dismiss them, or im- 
peach them ; but in a moment of national 
~— do not paralyze their movements 
y unnecessary complications. In our 
foreign relations, there are matters that 
it is undesirable to publish, and that 
cannot, with justice to other nations, be 
known outside the Foreign Office. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself admitted 
on Monday last that, when he asked for 
a Vote of £2,000,000 at the time of the 
Franco-German War, he did not state 
all, or even the chief grounds, for making 
that demand. To have done so in Par- 
liament would, he said, at that time, have 
been attended with inconvenience, if not 
danger. Was it not possible that in the 
resent crisis there were circumstances 
own only to Ministers that prevented 
them explaining fully the reasons for 
the coursé they were pursuing? The 
confidence that Parliament gave the late 
Government might be fairly granted to 
the present one on such an issue. We 
may always with advantage dilate on the 
broad principles, on the general issues 
that are at stake in foreign questions; 
but, when the time for action comes, it 
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not unfrequently ha that the details 
of diplomacy, gh on of State, 
supply the circumstances that determine 
the course of Oabinets. Reasonable 
politicians recognize the position of men 
weighted with such responsibility. I 
regret that so much feeling has been 
thrown into this dispute. Good, earnest, 
and devout men, both in and out of 
Parliament, sincerely desirous of serving 
what they believe to be the interests of 
their country and freedom, have mani- 
fested in the discussion a somewhat 
intolerant temper. JI honour their 
motives, I respect their intentions; but 
Ihave not been able altogether to ap- 
prove their attitude. While they have 
been keenly suspicious of our own Go- 
vernment, they have said, or insinuated, 
all manner of smooth things, and put 
the best interpretation on the doings of 
foreign rulers. The Ozar and his Mini- 
sters have had their designs appraised by 
sympathizing admirers; but our own 
Government have been subjected to 
constant, and I must say, I think, unde- 
served innuendoes. There is no Member 
of this House, who, by training, in- 
stinct, and conviction is more anti-Tory 
than I am. There is no one who has 
voted more persistently against the policy 
of the Ministers—not even the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar)—but I 
will trust my own countrymen, whatever 
their politics, before the statesmen of 
either Russia or Germany. I have more 
faith in British Ministers, whether Whig 
or Tory, than I have in the Chancellors 
of any Imperial despotism, however 
pretentiously pious. In considering 
questions of foreign policy, we often, in 
my judgment, form an inadequate and 
imperfect historical conception of the 
position and antecedents of this country. 
Some see only gold, and coal, and cotton 
through every national arrangement. 
Trade is with them the measure of every 
standard. Production and consumption 
are the end of being. I have no wish, 
certainly, to disparage commerce ; but I 
do not believe in this extreme epicurean 
philosophy of barter. It takes a low 
and sordid conception of human life, 
Man is higher than the beast, and re- 
quires something better than a stall well 
littered and a trough well filled. I agree 
on this point with the spirit of the 
teachings of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich, who has 
striven to lift the consideration of foreign 
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politics to a higher level. The main- 
tenance of the independence and inte- 

ity of the Turkish Empire which my 
ey Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) declares to be an. 
obsolete phrase, and to be ancient his- 
tory, was for years, if not for genera- 
tions, a settled principle of British 

olitics. All Parties in the State ac- 

nowledged, accepted, and acted upon it. 
Twenty-four years ago we went to war, 
spent many millions of money, and 
sacrificed some thousands of lives to 
uphold it. At the conclusion of the war 
we entered into Treaties which guaran- 
teed the right of Turkey to European 
existence, and bound this country, as 
one of the Great Powers, to defend that 
right. In 1871, the late Government 
re-endorsed the agreement, and, along 
with the other Powers, added to the con- 
tract a declaration that the arrangement 
should not be altered without general 
consent. No Government would have 
been warranted in reversing this unin- 
terrupted current of national action 
without some mandate, direct or indirect, 
from the nation. I am not defending 
these Treaties. I am not saying that 
the Crimean War was either just or 
necessary ; but what I do say is, that the 
maintenance of the independence of 
Turkey was as much a principle of our 
foreign, as the right of refuge is of our 
political, and as free trade is of our 
commercial, policy. The Government 
would not have been justified in changing 
this policy without some formal or in- 
formal expression of public opinion. 
No one can deny that an expression of 
opinion has been got. A man must be 
either blind, or deaf, or both, who does 
not see and hear that a great change 
has taken place in the minds of a con- 
siderable section of the people of this 
country on this subject. Many persons, 
and those highly influential, are averse 
to our former policy with respect to 
Turkey. Opinion is in a state of tran- 
sition. It has manifested itself on this 
side of the House, where there are not 
two, but three times two Parties. It 
has been shown in the Ministerial 
Benches, and has produced its effect 
within the close precincts of the Cabinet. 
When we are in such a state of political 
chaos, I appeal to hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides whether it is either wise or 
desirable to be so intolerant with each 
other? Some have gone forward, others 
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have gone back, and some have been 
stationary on this question. We shall 
best promote the interests of the nation 
by showing liberal consideration for each 
other’s opinions and susceptibilities. 
The question before Europe is, is Turkey 
to be strangled; and, if so, has Russia 
to succeed to her possessions? We may 
hesitate to confront the inevitable issue, 
but we cannot either postpone or evade 
it. Are the Osmanli to be annihilated, 
by those who murder for the love of 
God, and are their places to be filled by 
the Muscovites and their satraps? That 
is the problem to which all this diplo- 
macy leads up. There are hon. Gentle- 
men who will answer the interrogatory 
in the affirmative—who will declare that 
for its bad government Turkey’s throat 
should be cut. I cannot go that length 
with them. I admit that the rule of the 
Porte in the past has combined every 
evil that can be covered by civil go- 
vernment. In times of peace it has 
been too weak or too apathetic to make 
its will respected. In times of excite- 
ment, it has enforced its edicts by a 
spasmodic exercise of authority—some- 
times cruel, often capricious, and not 
unfrequently sanguinary. Industry has 
been discouraged ; trade has been looked 
upon with contempt; taxation has been 
little better than legalized plunder ; and 
the whole administration of the Pashas 
has been systematically and thievishly 
corrupt. Their procedure has been abso- 
lutely indefensible. But when all this 
has been said, it is only right to add 
that the Government of Turkey is no 
worse than that of other Asiatic and 
African States with whom we hold close 
if not cordial relations. The Govern- 
ments of China and Persia are as bad; 
that of Egypt, which is propped up by 
English capitalists, is worse. Turkey 
has most of the vices common to all 
Oriental communities, and in her case 
those have been intensified by contact 
with a debased form of Christian civi- 
lization. When we remember the history 
—the black history—of American and 
West India slavery, when we recall the 
ferocity—for no other word will express 
it—with which Ireland was, and with 
which Poland is, ruled, we should mani- 
fest some moderation in our denunciation 
of the Turks. I repeat that there are 
Governments as venal, as tyrannical, as 
lawless, and as lazy who are our Allies, 
and with our own record in Ireland 


Mr. J. Cowen 
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in the past, and in India more re- 
cently, English politicians should not be 
so ready to rush into hysterics over 
Turkish delinquencies. It is either sec- 
tarian or partizan bigotry, or imperfect 
historical knowledge that leads men to 
declare that every Mussulman is little 
better than a wild beast, an anti-human 
specimen of humanity, and that the 
Ottoman Empire is the foulest political 
organization in existence. Such exagge- 
rations are born either of ignorance or re- 
ligiousrancour. Itis true that the Chris- 
tians in Turkey have been denied any 
participation in the civil administration, 
just as the Catholics and the Jews were 
in this country till recently, and as our 
Hindoo and Mahomedan fellow-subjects 
are in India to-day. But as a set-off to 
this exclusion, they have been relieved 
from the duty—the onerous duty—of 
bearing arms. No man is persecuted in 
Turkey because he is a Christian. There 
is there not only complete, but con- 
temptuous, toleration. The Mussulmans 
look with pity upon the different sects 
into which Christians are divided; and 
while they refuse to treat them as civil 
equals, they scorn to persecute them as 
inferiors. The persistent cry about the 
material misery of Bulgaria has been 
exploded. It has been proved by a 
cloud of witnesses that the Bulgarian 
peasant is in a vastly superior position 
to the Russian farmer, and is the equal 
of the same class in this country. This 
fact has been so well attested that no one 
will attempt to gainsay it. It has been 
urged with force by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
and others, that even if this statement 
is correct, it is not an answer to the 
demand of the Christians for civil and 
political equality. It is not sufficient 
that they should be commercially pros- 
perous and freed from all exclusion 
on the score of their religion. They 
require something further and more. I 
admit the justice of their claim. I grant 
the necessity for its immediate conces- 
sion as completely as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Westmeath (Mr. P. J. 
Smyth). On that ground I am entirely 
at one with these hon. Gentlemen. We 
are reminded that England sympathized 
with the Italians in their struggle for 
national -existence, and we are asked, 
why refuse to Bulgaria what we rejoice 
has been conceded to the countrymen 
of Cavour and Garibaldi? The circum- 
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stances are not analogous. In Italy 
there were broadly marked natural fea- 
tures and boundaries—the sea on the 
one side, the mountains on the other. 
The people, too, were homogeneous. 
They yen the same language, held the 
same faith, shared the same glorious 
national memories. The same is the 
case with the Slavs in Montenegro and 
Servia, with the Latin races in Rou- 
mania, and with the Greeks; but it is 
not the case with the inhabitants of 
Turkey proper. One village there is 
Mahomedan, the next Christian, and the 
third partly Jewish. The people are 
dotted about in settlements like gipsies. 
Remove the Turkish rule entirely from 
Roumelia, and you simply substitute a 
Christian despotism for a Mahomedan. 
Slavs, Albanians, Greeks, adherents of 
the Latin Church, and of the Greek 
Church, Jews, Mussulmans, are all 
gathered together in indescribable and 
unhappy confusion. Heretofore, the 
Mahomedans in those districts have 
been the dominant race, because they 
have been the most numerous and the 
most tolerant. Supplant it by Christian 
ascendency, and you only replace one 
bad form of exclusive rule by another. 
You put the boot on the other leg. If 
the Mahomedans have hitherto perse- 
cuted the Christians—which, as is- 
tians, I deny, but as citizens I admit— 
it is certain that the Christians would in 
the future persecute the Mahomedans. 
Remove the restraints, and the fierce 
fanatical passions of hostile classes will 
be let loose, and they will fly at each 
other’s throats. We know how the 
Servians and the Roumanians persecute 
the Jews, how the adherents of the 
Greek Church persecute the followers of 
the Latin creed, how the Slav hates the 
Greek and the Greek hates the Slav. I 
do not say these difficulties ought to 
prevent the Christians from enjoying the 
freedom they are entitled to; but I cite 
the facts for the purpose of showing that 
the creation of a nationality amongst 
the heterogeneous and conflicting creeds, 
races, and tribes in Turkey proper is a 
very different thing to the creation of a 
nationality out of the homogeneous 
people of Hungary, Poland, and Italy. 
Persons well acquainted with the East 
—I do not endorse their opinion, but I 
give it for what it is worth—maintain 
that the rule of the Turk, with all its 
drawbacks, would, if reformed, in the 
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districts where the Mahomedans pre- 
dominate, be preferable to the constant 
struggle for mastery between the rival 
sects and races who hate each other 
more bitterly than any of them hate the 
Mussulman. The glowing but fictitious 
pictures that we have had recently drawn 
in this country of the magnanimous 
Montenegrins, the chivalrous Servians, 
and the meek Bulgarians, have been 
rudely blurred by this year’s war. I 
fear an impartial historian will declare 
that the moral characteristics of the 
different races do not differ greatly. In 
a balance of virtues, the Mahomedan 
population—I do not mean the Pashas, 
or their military or their ecclesiastical 
leaders, but the Mussulman peasantry— 
are the equals, and in some respects the 
superiors, of their Christian neighbours. 
We have been often assured that they 
are dead or dying. But in the blood- 
stained spurs and passes of the Balkans 
they have recently given striking evi- 
dence that they live. Their courage and 
military skill were derided in this House 
last Session. It was declared, with 
wearying iteration, that Turkey con- 
sisted only of a ring of corrupt Pashas 
and a horde of semi-savage brigands from 
Asia. This war has shown that there is 
a Turkish nation beyond the denizens of 
the sumptuous palaces on the Bospho- 
rus, and beyond the gathering grounds 
of the Bashi-Bazouks. The memorable 
struggle before Plevna will be associated 
in history with the sieges of Saragossa, 
Tournay, Londonderry, Antwerp, and 
Kars. The name of Osman will be 
linked with the foremost commanders of 
modern times. It was not the dinted, 
rusty scimitar of Mahomet that that 
gallant Moslem wielded. The skill that 
planned the fortifications, the dauntless 
courage that manned the deadly breach 
in face of such fearful odds—and when, 
the last crust consumed, the last cart- 
ridge gone, that led the final charge, 
was the brilliant, dazzling, fire of genuine 
patriotism. A people capable of such 
intense energy, such generous and com- 
plete obedience, such utter self-sacrifice, 
and such heroic devotion, have vindi- 
cated their right at least to live. The 
greatest want of the Turks has been 
their inability to adapt themselves to 
the constant changes and the incessant 
movement going on around. Their 
traditions, their training, and their creed 
have kept them stationary. While other 
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nations have been persistently prosely- 
tising and progressing, the sons of Islam 
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have stood still, They must move, or 
they will be swamped by the complex 
and competing forces that are surging 
around them. All intelligent Turks 
recognize this. And their honest efforts 
to improve their administration, to estab- 
lish their Constitution, and their gallant 
struggle against their domineering ene- 
mies, ought to win for the remnants of 
the race another opportunity of assimi- 
lating themselves to the wants of modern 
life. The Turkish people are no worse 
to-day than when we fought for their 
independence in the Crimea, and the 
Turkish Government is better. All that 
has been said of their lust, cruelty, and 
oppression was as true in 1856, when 
we concluded two Treaties for their de- 
fence, or in 1871, when the late Go- 
vernment accentuated, endorsed, and 
confirmed that Treaty, as it is to-day. 
If Turkey is dying, there is no reason 
why Russia should slay her before her 
time. Let her die in peace. If she is 
dying, that is no justification for the 

orthern vulture to prey upon the yet 
quivering body of his stricken victim. 
If the Osmanli are driven to the other 
side of the Bosphorus, their! dominions 
will become the spoil of their relentless 
enemies, whose fierce hussars are now 
streaming into Roumelia for the double 
purpose of a war of conquest and a 
religious crusade. I am not now speak- 
ing of British interests, I am not think- 
ing of the danger Russia may be to our 
Indian Empire; but I ask English 
Liberals if they have ever seriously con- 
sidered the political consequences of an 
Imperial despotism bestriding Europe— 
reaching, indeed, from the waters of the 
Neva to those of the Amour—of the 
Head of the Greek Church, the Eastern 
Pope, the master of so many legions, 
having one foot on the Baltic, planting 
the other on the Bosphorus. When 
icebergs float into Southern latitudes, 
they freeze the air for miles around. 
Will not this political iceberg, when it 
descends upon the genial shores of the 
Mediterranean, wither the young shoots 
of liberty that are springing up between 
the crevices of the worn-out fabrics of 
despotism? Is it the part of English 
Liberals to encourage these sanguinary 
apostles of Christianity —who are now 
swarming from Sarmatian swamps and 
Scythian wilds, in their raid into South- 
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eastern —to plead for this 
coarsest phantom of social and political 
life ? e Russian people are an in- 
offensive, unaggressive, and kindly race 
—not educated, superstitious, and some- 
what intemperate. It is certainly not of 
them that I am afraid; but there is a 
ring of Christian Pashas at St. Peters- 
burg as corrupt and cruel as the ring of 
Mahomedan Pashas at Constantinople. 
They have always been the camp-fol- 
lowers of civilization—as merciless and 
unscrupulous as camp-followers usually 
are. They have the ferocity of barbarism 
with the duplicity of civilization. Their 
first word is gold, the second the sword, 
the third Siberia. Bribery, bayonets, 
banishment, are the triple pillars upon 
which their politico-military-ecclesias- 
tical system stands. I have no wish to 

enerate antipathies towards either the 

ussian or any other people. But, in 
the presence of existing circumstances, it 
is necessary that every man should speak 
the honest convictions of his mind; and 
I cannot regard this handing over of 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the Conti- 
nent of Europe to an aggressive military, 
ecclesiastical autocracy, otherwise than 
as dangerous to human freedom, peace, 
and civil progress. 

Mr. RATHBONE remarked that he 
had not spoken a word in the House 
on the Eastern Question either last 
year or this. He had abstained from 
speaking because he felt that the ma- 
jority of the Government were sincerely 
anxious to preserve peace, and that they 
had no intention of fighting for the 
maintenance of the integrity of Turkey. 
He wished now, however, to notice some 
of the observations of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne(Mr. J. Cowen), 
and he should speak as an Englishman, 
and not allude to either cotton or corn. 
The House and the Government ought 
to act in their collective capacity as 
Englishmen in the same way as they 
did as individual Englishmen. The other 
day he was speaking to a foreign diplo- 
matist, who said—‘ England has lost 
to a great extent her influence in the 
affairs of the Continent because we 
cannot understand how Englishmen, 
who, as individuals, are so self-respect- 
ing and quiet in their demeanour, should, 
when dealing with public affairs, have 
been of late so violent, so riotous, and 
so nervous about their own position.” 
He thought that, whether as individuals 
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or as a nation, we ought to be guided by 
the rule—“ In ttege aon Pare confi- 
dence shall be our strength.” It was 
because he thought the Government 
and individuals had not been guided of 
late by this rule that he ventured to make 
these few remarks. The hon. Member 
for Newcastle spoke—he thought with 
some justice—of the constant suspicions 
of our own Government that had been 
expressed ; but, in his opinion, the hon. 
Gentleman was wrong when he went on 
to call upon us to suspect every Govern- 
ment except our own and that of Turkey. 
Was it wise to go on with this constant 
policy of distrust? How did wise men 
act towards one another? If they were 
obliged to act with a man they could 
not always rely upon, did they go on 
treating him as a rogue? Certainly 
not. Then why should they do it with 
foreign nations? Putting aside the 
past, if seemed to him that there were 
in Europe Governments whose interests, 
like our own, required the establishment 
of peace and good government and as 
much freedom as was possible for the 
Christians in the East. Why should 
we not consult with those Governments 
as to some basis on which we could act 
in the Conference? In his judgment, 
we did not rely sufficiently on the great- 
ness of England. Englishmen in ge- 
neral, and perhaps the Government, did 
not recognize the increase in the power 
of England that had arisen from the 
changes which had occurred in naviga- 
tion of late. When ships were propelled 
by sails or by steam, and had to rely 
upon coaling stations, a Fleet would 
often be delayed at Malta or Gibraltar 
for several days or even weeks; but 
now ships took their coal supply with 
them, and were directed in their move- 
ments by telegraph, and our preponde- 
rating naval power could be directed 
with rapidity and certainty on any point 
where it was needed. Under these cir- 
cumstances we should not be so nervous; 
foreign nations knew that if they at- 
tacked any of England’s vital interests 
they would have England on their back. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he cordially 
concurred in that part of the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), in which that 
hon. Gentleman said that it was the 
duty of Englishmen to combine for the 
rotection of the interests of England as 
glishmen, He (Mr. Parnell) simi- 
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larly thought it was the special duty of 
Englishmen at that juncture to act in 
accordance with that invitation; but he 
would remind hon. Members that they 
were not all Englishmen in that House. 
There were in that Assembly some Irish- 
men, who were equally entitled to con- 
sider what their interests were. On 
that rule he had endeavoured to act 
from the very first with reference to this 
question. When the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
gave Notice of his Amendment, he (Mr. 
Parnell) thought that, as it was of a 
Party character, he, as an Irish Mem- 
ber, could have nothing to do with it. 
Therefore he drew up a resolution, 
which was accepted by the Party to 
which he belonged, to the effect that 
they would abstain from voting on that 
Amendment. But that Amendment 
having been subsequently withdrawn, 
he thought he might be permitted to 
carry out his policy of acting in the inte- 
rests of Ireland in the further stages of 
the question; and, on the ground that 
Ireland would have to pay. a portion of 
the £6,000,000, he had voted against 
the Vote of Credit. The interests of the 
English Empire were involved in this 
question to a very considerable extent. 
England had important interests in 
India, and if Russia took up a powerful 
position at Constantinople, or put her- 
self in the way of obtaining it, there 
could be no doubt that the interests of 
a trading country like England would 
be threatened in the East ; and if Russia 
were to find herself in such a position as 
to desire it, she could shut England, 
France, and Italy out of the Suez Canal, 
and arrogate to herself the right of 
trading with India alone. The ques- 
tion, however, to be considered was this 
—was Russia likely to bein this power- 
ful position? Although that contin- 
gency was not very probable, yet there 
were other reasons which made it de- 
sirable that England should view with 
extreme jealousy any strengthening of 
Russia in the Mediterranean. England 
had always been unfair to Russia. Eng- 
land had always opposed Russian inte- 
rests, and kept her back from enjoying 
her rights in that sea, and had endea- 
voured to cripple her in every way. 
England undertook the Crimean War 
mom Russia, and spent a vast amount 
of blood and treasure. It was, there- 
fore, natural that Russia should be 
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sagen of England, and not look upon 


er as a friend. In his opinion, the 
tg of the Government, in so far as they 
d done anything to keep watch and 
guard over Russian intentions, had been 
a prudent and a just one, bearing in 
mind the statement of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle, that they were only to 
look at English interests in this matter. 
But, taking a wider view, considering 
that Turkey was not a European Power, 
that she occupied a position to which she 
was not entitled save by the strong 
hand, and that in a variety of ways she 
was regarded as a nuisance to Europe, 
then we might come to the conclusion 
that it was the duty of England to have 
adopted a wiser policy, and to have 
ashe Russia a friend. He might ob- 
serve, however, that he was fully in- 
clined to think that if England were 
placed in the same position as Turkey— 
if she were struggling for existence 
against a tremendous Power—the ven- 
geance of England and Englishmen 
upon the innocent cause would not be 
less than the action which Turkey had 
taken with regard to the Bulgarians. 
It was true that there had been hangings 
at Adrianople after short trials; but the 
rincipal atrocities had been committed 
by the Bashi-Bazouks and other irre- 
ular forces. But when the American 
colonists rose in revolt, Hessians and 
other mercenaries were let loose on the 
women of the American cities by the 
deliberate policy of the English Govern- 
ment. That was also the case in Ire- 
land, in Wexford, when a portion of the 
eople rebelled. We should not, there- 
ng blame the Turks so much for what 
they had done. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich, in his speech at Ox- 
ford the other day, blamed the Irish 
Members for not marching shoulder to 
shoulder with the Liberal Party in sup- 
a of freedom, and stated that the 
ulgarians had suffered horrors a hun- 
dred times worse than Ireland had ever 
undergone. But if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had carefully studied the history 
of Ireland, he would have discovered 
that Ireland had suffered more at the 
hands of the English Government than 
had the Bulgarians at the hands of 
Turkey. The poet Spenser had written 
of a part of Ireland, for the information 
of his Royal Mistress, that hardly one 
living thing was to be seen on the face 
of the earth, and that if the people 
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could by chance get some green food 
like watercresses to eat, they used to 


creep forth from their hiding-places in 
the night to eat it, and that there was 
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scarcely anything but corpses all over 
the land. But there were some Bulga- 
rians left—a great many—but no at- 
tempt had been made by the Turkish 
Government to destroy the Bulgarian 
nationality in the way the English had 
done in Ireland. He denied that the 
wrongs of the Bulgarians were a hun- 
dred-fold greater than those suffered by 
the Irish people. The Irish nation was 
invited to join the English Party to fight 
shoulder to shoulder in the cause of 
freedom. The Irish people in times 
past had not been ashamed to fight for 
their own freedom. In that way they 
felt as much entitled to freedom as the 
Bulgarians. If, however, he was to 
join any Party in that House for the 
purpose of assisting the Bulgarians in 
fighting for freedom, he must first be 
sure that that Party would not at the 
first touch of steel throw down their 
arms and run away, as the front Oppo- 
sition Bench did the other night. Look- 
ing back to the first moment when that 
Eastern Question arose, he could not 
help seeing that the Opposition had 
never been sincere in their action, and 
in enforcing those principles which they 
said they had at heart. Had he sup- 

orted the Amendment, he would have 

een placed in a most difficult position 
by its withdrawal. Hence he thought 
it wise not to vote upon the question at 
all. Last Session, when the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich brought forward 
his Resolutions, the first thing was to 
‘‘ whittle them down ;”’ the most impor- 
tant were withdrawn, and the fight that 
followed was of such a nature that it 
could only be called a sham battle. The 
other night, when he was walking out 
of the House on the first division, he was 
extremely horrified to find that the noble 
Lord the Leader on the front Opposition 
bench was following him. The Cake. 
ment, on the other hand, would do well 
to consider their real position. They 
had asked for £6,000,000, a sum which 
would be entirely inadequate if they 
had any warlike purpose in view. 
Although he believed there were many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who desired to 
fight Russia—not to fight Russia them- 
selves, but to send others to fight her 
with all speed—yet he did not believe 
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‘that the Prime Minister ever intended 
to fight Russia, but by a policy of bluster 
and brag to frighten her and keep her 
away from Oonstantinople. If they 
really wished to intimidate Russia, they 
must tell her that they would fight her. 
In those speeches made byjthe Premier at 
the Guildhall and elsewhere, much was 
said as to what would be done did the 
Russians reach Constantinople, and now 
they had reached that city the most the 
Government did was to send the Fleet 
to the Dardanelles and ask for a Vote 
of £6,000,000. If nothing more was 
done, it was certain that the Russians 
would laugh at them, and they would 
be held in contempt by Irishmen and all 
the Continental nations. He could con- 
ceive one reason why the Vote was 
asked for. The Straits were narrow, 
and any Power that held them might 
easily prevent the Fleet from coming 
back. eeerha s these £6,000,000 were 
to bribe the Russians to let the Fleet 
back again. If he thought that war 
was imminent, that the Government 
really intended to go to war—although 
he did not think such was the case—he 
should very seriously consider whether 
it would become his duty to vote for 
war or against it. On the one hand, 
the miseries which war entailed would 
influence him; and, on the other, he 
should be swayed by the fact that if 
England was at war, the Irish Repre- 
sentatives would have an opportunity of 
bringing forward various questions and 
getting them settled. The opinion of 
the Irish people, so far as England was 
concerned, was at present worth no- 
thing. They might hold meetings in 
Dublin until they were black in the 
face, and England would take no heed. 
All Ireland might be united, but- the 
English people cared nothing about it. 
A war with Russia would direct the at- 
gention of the Government to Irish evils, 
and influence them to redress them. If 
they were asked to vote for war, or 
against it, it would be the duty of every 
Irishman to balance carefully in his 
mind if he would vote for the interests 
of Ireland or for the cause of humanity 
generally. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, it was not his 
intention to offer any reply to the speech 
to which the House had just listened, 
neither was it his intention to offer any 
further opposition to the Vote. He only 
- wished to express, in a few words, the ex- 
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treme pain with which he had listened to 
the h, eloquent as it was, of the hon. 
Member for Neweastle (Mr. J. Cowen). 
He had himself been once or twice in 
the position of hearing the sentiments 
which he uttered loudly cheered from the 
opposite benches, while they were re- 
ceived in grim silence upon his own 
side, and he had never felt so doubtful 
of the correctness of his opinions as he 
did on these occasions. If other hon. 
Members felt like him in that respect, 
he was sure that the hon. Members for 
Pembroke, Hull, and Finsbury, and 
especially the hon. Member for New- 
castle, must at the present have very 
uncomfortable feelings indeed. He had 
no doubt that when they came to reflect 
more calmly over the speeches they had 
made, they would regret the line they 
had taken in addressing speeches entirely 
to win the cheers of amebins on the 
other side of the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle claimed to have made a 
patriotic speech. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Anderson) that the speech of the 
hon. Member was not founded on true pa- 
triotism. Not only were the sentiments 
of that speech not truly patriotic, but 
they were very ill-timed. The hon. 
Gentleman appeared to have chosen for 
the delivery of a carefully-prepared 
oration in exaltation of the Turks the 
very day when, according to the news 
that had been received, the Turk had 
administered to this country something 
like a souffet. Perhaps the news might 
be entirely untrue, like that which was 
received on Thursday, and which had 
frightened hon. Members opposite so 
very much, and some of the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the front Opposition 
bench. But if the news of that day 
were true, it proved that the present po- 
sition of affairs was a result which a year 
ago had been foreseen by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich, 
who had, about that time, pointed out to 
the House that one of the greatest dan- 
gers of the position of isolation in which 
the Government were placing the coun- 
try in regard to the other Powers of 
Europe was that Russia and Turkey 
might make a peace between themselves, 


| without in the least consulting the wishes 


or interests of this country. That ap- 
peared to be exactly what had taken 
place, and, if so, it was a very ill-timed 
opportunity for the hon. Member for 

ewcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. J. Cowen) 
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Mrz. E. J. REED said, he should not 
have addressed the House had it not 
been for the observation of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), 
who seemed to have fallen into a muddle. 
Nothing could be more lowering in his 
(Mr. Reed’s) belief to the character of 
hon. eee, that House _ to 
make s es for the p se of being 
suena a the cubelie ‘aide of the 
House to that on which they usually sat. 
But it must happen in times of crisis 
and difficulty, when opinions were di- 
vided in a marked and striking manner, 
that hon. Members speaking on one side 
would elicit cheers from those to whom 
they were ordinarily opposed in politics. 
But he appealed to the House whether 
he did not seek to do most ample justice 
to the opinions which were held by the 
Opposition, and whether he did not go 
out of his way to rebuke what he con- 
sidered the unfairness which had been 
often shown on the other side of the 
House to the greatest minds and the 
greatest men on his side. What he said 
the other night he still adhered to—that 
they ought to remove out of the way the 
mere money question, and discuss the 
proceedings of the Government on the 
principles of their policy. He thought 
great misapprehension existed upon the 
Opposition side of the House as to the 
patriotic course taken by Members of 
the front Bench. He thought the most 
patriotic course was to remove all diffi- 
culties out of the way of the Govern- 
ment, and to leave the responsibility 
with them. He fully sympathized with 
those who had committed themselves to 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford ; but it 
was left to their own judgment to vote 
as they thought fit, and he thought the 
conduct of those who refused to vote 
showed a great amount of prudence. 
We were now in a position in which 
angry discussion and recrimination would 
be unwise. He doubted whether there 
was a single man who, viewing dispas- 
sionately the position, could question 
that the Government were placed in a 
position of the greatest possible diffi- 
culty, and that it behoved the Opposi- 
tion to recognize that difficulty, which 
had been arrived at through the Go- 
vernment pursuing that policy of neu- 
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inually urged upon them. It was their 
duty from that hos forward to give the 
most hearty support to the Government 
in this their time of great difficulty and 
delicacy, and he, for one, believed that 
the more support they received from that 
side of the House the more likely would 
they be to steer clear of the very extra- 
ordinary dangers of the present time. 
Mr. WADDY thought the time had 
assed when anything would be gained 
y discussing the errors of the Govern- 
ment. Whatever might have been their 
action up to the present time, they would 
all of them be of opinion that they were 
now in the presence of circumstances of 
the greatest possible gravity, and that 
nothing on earth could be so unwise as 
to indulge either, on the one side or the 
other, in personal recriminations, or in 
anything which partook of the character 
of violence and passion. He felt it to 
be his duty to vote against the Grant of 
£6,000,000, and having done that, he 
considered that the responsibility of 
taking the money and of spending it 
rested, not upon those who had voted 
against it, but on those who had voted 
the other way, and that it would not be 
atriotic on their part to place any 
urther obstruction in the path of the 
Government. But he was bound to say 
that, considering what they had heard 
and the circumstances that had now 
arisen, it became more and more difficult 
for some of them to understand the pro- 
priety of some of the later acts of the 
Government. He had heard with some 
little surprise the statement that had 
been made by the right hon. Member 
for Greenwich, to the effect that he con- 
sidered, under the circumstances revealed 
on Friday, that the Government were 
entirely warranted in instructing the 
Admiral to take a portion of the British 
Fleet to the Bosphorus. [Mr. Grap- 
sTONE: With the permission of the 
Porte.] In any case he ventured to con- 
sider it a wrong, not a wise, step. He 
had no intention of discussing the ques- 
tion in an angry vein, but he desired to 
point out the radical fallacy underlying 
such a course of conduct. They were 
told it was to be sent to protect 
British subjects residing in Constanti- 
nople. How were they going to do that? 
Were these men-of-war to patrol the 
streets, or was it the intention to land 
men who would take upon themselves 
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nople? What on earth was the Fleet 
to do when it got there? They were 
told thatthe Fleet was ordered to the 
Bosphorus to protect British subjects 
residing at Ary Mma? That vague 
term sounded very well; but how were 
men-of-war to protect them, and against 
whom ?—the Turkish Government or a 
mad mob? Was it proposed to land 
men from the men-of-war who should 
take upon themselves to some extent the 
duties of the police of Constantinople ? 
But the Russians were as much entitled 
to be the police of Constantinople as we 
were, and if they did that, they would 
give great — to the argument of 
Russia, that if England were going to 
approach Constantinople, and could not 
trust them—if England were going to 
approach it by sea, they would come 
and take possession of it from the other 
side. There was one point to which he 
wished to direct attention. One of the 
evil effects of asking for the Vote had 
already been seen. It had already 
been said that great numbers of people 
were in favour of it. He did not deny 
that there was a war Party in the 
country, and also in that House, and 
was of opinion that charges had been 
made which were neither Tevetite the 
dignity of the House or of the nation. 
He did not think any man in the House 
doubted the way in which the feeling 
which had prevailed at these meetings 
had been got up. Whatever might have 
been the intentions of the Government 
or their motives, there could be no doubt 
that they had misled a large portion of 
the people, and that going to war had 
been the object of many of the meetings 
which had taken place. And what had 
been the result? Language had been 
used in that House in reference to the 
Sovereign of a friendly Power which 
was altogether unworthy of its dignity, 
and he blushed for his country when he 
listened to such speeches as had been 
delivered by the hon. Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Hall) and the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen). If hon. Mem- 
bers differed from the policy of the 
Emperor of Russia, he hoped that in 
such an important crisis they would be 
able to moderate their tone and treat 
him with some amount of consideration. 
He was now charged with everything 
evil. He was called a breaker of Treaties, 
& man whose word was not to be taken, 
and he was even charged with the fate 
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that had befallen Poland. [‘ Hear, 


hear!”’] Hon. Members who cheered 
seemed to haye forgotten their history. 
The partition of Poland began in 1772, 
and was completed in 1791. The rebel- 
lion ;broke out in 1830, and 14 years 
later the Emperor Nicholas came to this 
country, and nothing was then thought 
too good for him. ng after, in 1874, 
the present Emperor of Russia came 
over to this country, and on the 19th of 
May these were the words addressed to 
him in the presence of many hon. Mem- 
bers whom he now saw present— 

‘* We recognize in your Majesty the enlight- 
ened Ruler of a great Empire, and we especially 
desire to call to remembrance on this occasion 
the t boon you have conferred on your 
people by the abolition of serfdom throughout 
your vast dominions; by which act, so conso- 
nant with the sympathies of Englishmen, the 
liberty and happiness of so many millions of 
your Majesty’s subjects have been enhanced, as 
well as the national prosperity of your Empire. 
We fervently trust that the visit of your Ma- 
jesty will tend to cement the friendly relations 

etween the two countries, and we pray that 
your Majesty will long be spared to reign over 
your people.” 
That was the way in which the Emperor 
was addressed before all the magnates 
of the land. [ Cries of ‘‘Who did it?”’] 
It was done, and at the Guildhall, and, 
as he was challenged, he would say who 
were present. There were the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Duke of Richmond, the right hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Sir Stafford North- 
cote; Mr. Cross, Lord Derby, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, Lord John Manners, the Judges, 
several of the Bishops, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and two per- 
sonages even more powerful, Mr. Hart 
Dyke and Mr. Winn; also Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Captain Pim, and Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff. [Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr: 
And the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford.] All the personages he had named 
went on that occasion to meet that 
Potentate, and were pleased to behold 
him wearing the Ribbon of the Garter 
— to him by the Queen on his 
reast, and yet now no language was 
too strong, or too violent, or too bitter 
to use towards him. He thought that 
in future it would be well if we endea- 
voured to treat Sovereigns who were 
still our Allies with greater courtesy 
and consideration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
propose to add anything to this debate, 
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so far as it has partaken of a contro- 
versial character, and, indeed, I am 
reluctant to occupy the time of the House 
for a single moment. My objections to 
the Vote, which is now reported, were 
of a character too strong to be -satisfied 
by anything but a distinct and deliberate 
opposition both by speech and by vote. 
By the kindness of the House I enjoyed 
the fullest liberty of offering my observa- 
tions to the House, and- having done so 
I feel that my responsibility is at an 
end, and that it would not be becoming 
the dignity of the House or of hon. 
Memberstoattempt to worry, byrepeated 
debates and divisions, a Government 
who are engaged in transactions un- 
doubtedly of an anxious and difficult 
kind; and, therefore, Sir, I hope we 
may consider this question nearly at an 
end. But I wish to be permitted to say 
a word in reference to the speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen)—if I may still call him so 
—made with regard to a remark which 
I made upon a former speech of his. I 
have gathered very imperfectly the ex- 
planation of my hon. Friend; but, as 
far as I could gather it, I heard it with 
satisfaction. I certainly stated with all 
the accuracy I could what he appeared 
to me to have said, and he has stated 
with all the accuracy he could what I 
said. That, however, is not so important 
as the position in which our relative 
opinions are at present left; and taking 
the speech he has made to-day as’ the 
measure of his opinions, I do not see 
that there is, or can be in principle, 
much difference between us. My hon. 
Friend says Party ought to give way 
to patriotism, and undoubtedly that is 
so; but he admits, on the other hand, 
that patriotism may permit, and may 
require hon. Gentlemen, in matters of 
foreign policy, to question even pro- 
osals made by the Government of the 
ay. Ifthat be so, weare quite agreed 
on that principle ; and the only question 
that can arise is as to the application 
of the principle to particular instances ; 
wherein I suppose we must, as he says, 
practise tolerance one with another with 
regard to the conclusions at which we 
may arrive. My hon. Friend went on 
to question certain statements which he 
said I had made against the Turkish 
Government and the Turkish people, 
and which, if I understand him aright, 
were due either to gross ignorance or 
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religious rancour. I naturally feel 
much indebted to my hon. Friend for the 
manner in which he has been pleased to 
take notice of anything that falls from 
me; but I am not — to reply to my 
hon. Friend. Until a very recent date 
I was perfectly ready to maintain in 
this House, and out of this House, every- 
thing that I have said, and everything I 
have written concerning the Turkish 
system and the Turkish Government ; 
but I do not care to repeat those hard 
speeches now. It appears to me jt 
would be singularly ill-judged in point 
of taste and feeling, if, simply because 
my hon. Friend accuses me of gross 
ignorance and religious rancour, I were 
to go back on accusations against the 
Turkish Government, which may have 
been, but are not now necessary, and 
which, in my view, it was necessary 
to urge when the Turkish was a great 
military Power, exercising that power 
for purposes which I thought disastrous 
to mankind; but which it would be 
most ungenerous and unmanly to dwell 
upon now, when Turkey lies prostrate 
and beaten. My hon. Friend may exult 
as much as he chooses in any censure 
of that kind, which he is quite welcome 
to multiply as much as he pleases with- 
out the smallest fear of any objection on 
my part. As to the speech of my hon. 
Friend in general, I do not know whether 
it was originally intended forthis occasion, 
or whether it may not have been intended 
for someother occasion ; but it is evident 
that it was thought better to produce it 
now than that such a valuable composi- 
tion should blush unseen; and this I 


will say, that in my opinion it was not 
well wll ted to the popes to which I 
think our speeches ought to be 


directed—namely, that of soothing ex- 
cited feeling and softening animosities 
rather thanexasperatingthem. I greatly 
doubt whether, if that speech becomes 
widely known beyond the walls of this 
House, it will tend to increase the con- 
fidence of Europe in the sobriety of the 
English mind. i hope that in this House 
that stability and that sobriety are not in 
danger. Myhon. and learned Friend who 
has just sat down (Mr. Waddy) says 
that there is a war Party in this country 
—and certainly there are passions ex- 
cited in no small degree in various 
quarters—but I trust that at least those 
who feel themselves impelled in that 








direction will keep their impulses under 
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the government of their reason, and will 
ask themselves what are the purposes of 
any war into which they may desire to 
enter; what are to be the means by 
which it is to be carried on; and what 
are the conclusions they expect to 
arrive at fromit. There was an ancient 
hero who described his position under 
particularcircumstances in these words— 


‘¢ Arma amens capio, nec sat rationis in armis.” 


Unhappily the case so represented is a 
case which, although one would suppose 
that the rational character of human 
nature would always preclude it, is one 
of the commonest cases in the history of 
the world. I am bound to say I have, 
however, the fullest confidence in the 
character of my countrymen, and I have 
not the least hesitation in saying, with 
regard to those I see opposite to me, 
that I feel sure that in this great and 
critical moment they will say nothing 
and do nothing to increase any tendency 
that may exist amongst them towards 
inflammatory feeling; but will do all in 
their power to keep sentiments of that 
nature within the guidance of reason 
and judgment. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen) had made a very clever but a 
very mischievous speech. It contained 
principles which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, when they came to consider them, 
would deeply regret having applauded. 
He would oppose the <iceuat by his 
vote and by every other means at his 
command. The hon. Member for New- 
castle would do well toconsiderfrom whom 
he had those cheers that greeted him. 
He regretted that at a time when large 
numbers of our countrymen were suffer- 
ing from want of employment the Go- 
vernment had asked for that Vote. They 
had not said a word to show there was 
any necessity for it. 

Mr. STORER said, it appeared to 
him that the speech of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) had been 
misinterpreted, ashe did not understand 
that his hon. Friend had spoken with 
personal disrespect of the Emperor of 
Russia. Of course, the hon. Member 


had spoken of him as the Head of a 
system of tyranny the most despotic on 
the face of the earth; and as the Head 
of a Church, the most superstitious de- 
based, and intolerant of any that dis- 
graced the sacred name of Christianity. 
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Mr. T. BRASSEY said, he ventured 


to hope that now the Government were 
furnished with the resources which they 
had judged to be necessary for the main- 
tenance of our Forces abroad, they would 
pursue a calm and moderate, but, at the 
same time, an pres age policy in the 
negotiations in which they were engaged. 
He hoped that the people of this country 
would resume an attitude more tran- 
quil and more dignified than had 
been displayed in many of the meetings 
which had taken place on this question. 
He would suggest to those who were 
engaged in getting up agitation out-of- 
doors upon the question that the con- 
ditions on which the neutrality of this 
country rested were conditions which 
it must be the aim of every Power in- 
terested in commerce and navigation in 
the East to maintain. The interests of 
England were those which belonged to 
her as a great maritime Power. Let 
the people of England, therefore, re- 
el that if their merchant navy 
was more exposed to the attacks of pri- 
vateers than the merchant navy of any 
other country, it at the same time fur- 
nished resources for the development of 
a fighting Navy, which, in the event of 
war, would not be rivalled by any other 
Power. 

Dr. WARD said, he had been asked 
as a matter of justice to recur to a few 
words which had been used by the right 
hon. Member for the City of London (Mr. 
J.G@. Hubbard). With regard to the 
deputation of medical students that had 
waited on the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department the other day, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that he 
thought that the recent demonstration 
was ‘‘a most deplorable exhibition;” and 
he went on to say that the Home Secre- 
tary had been wrong in receiving those 
who were only looking forward for an 
opportunity of exercising their profes- 
sion. Inhis (Dr. Ward’s) opinion, that 
was a most unfair charge to bring 
against a number of young men, who, 
in their collective capacity, had thought 
it right in this grave crisis to express 
their confidence in Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and he had the authority of 
the press who were so unjustly as- 
sailed, to say that the allegation of the 
right hon. Gentleman was quite un- 
founded. In reference to the general 
question, speaking as a Catholic, he 
asserted that the truth was that the 
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Catholic subjects of Turkey had always 
been treated by that Power with the 
greatest tolerance, whereas the Catholic 
subjects of Russia had endured the 
grossest oppression. Was it wonderful, 
therefore, that the Irish Catholics should 
hesitate before they gave their vote in 
favour of Russian aggression? In his 
opinion, the action of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone), and of a certain section of the 
Liberal Party who were so fond of the 
Greek Church, had helped Russia in her 
assault upon the liberties of Europe. 
We were not afraid of Turkey, but we 
had grave reason to fear Russia; be- 
cause, wherever the latter placed her 
foot, she crushed down all that the Libe- 
rals of this country had been fighting 
for for years. It was a matter for the 
deepest regret that in the hour of their 
country’s danger, the Liberal Party 
should have been found ranged upon 
the side of Russian oppression and des- 
potism. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he had 
found no fault with the medical students 
for expressing their confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government; but what he 
had taken exception to was that they 
had passed a resolution, amid vociferous 
cheers, in favour of war with Runsia. 
He regretted to see a band of young 
men belonging to such an admirable 
profession taking that position; but he 
approved their passing a Vote of Con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Government, 
inasmuch as he had himself voted in 
their favour. 

Mr. BIGGAR considered that the 
question of whether the country should 
go to war or not was of the most serious 
importance. They were asked to vote 
this money as a Vote of Confidence in 
the Government: Now, he did not think 
that the Government was altogether un- 
worthy of their confidence; but, at the 
same time, he did not think them worthy 
of the full confidence of that House. 
Much fault could not be found with the 
despatches of Lord Derby; but, unfor- 
tunately, other persons—especially Sir 
Henry Elliot bail Mr. Layard—took the 
opportunity of telling the Turks that 
these despatches did not represent the 
opinions of the Oabinet, and that in the 
end England would come to their assist- 
ance. e effect of that was to lead 
the Turks to defy the Russians, and to 
refuse the reforms demanded of them. 
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He, therefore, thought the Government 
were much to blame for not having dis- 
owned Mr. Layard and Sir Henry Elliot 
more emphatically. Then there were 
the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield, who 
had spoken slightingly of the Bulgarian 
atrocities and held up the Turks to ad- 
miration. Both in that House and in 
his speech at the Guildhall, the noble 
Lord had encouraged the Turks, and for 
that reason he could not give the Go- 
vernment unqualified confidence. How- 
ever, they had now got the Vote, and 
the responsibility for its appropriation 
must rest with them. They had not yet 
explained, though they ought to have 
done it, how they intended to spend it. 
If the country did not go to war, they 
could not need it; and if it did go to 
war, it would be useless for the purposes 
of the Army; while the Navy would 
now, as in the Crimean War, be useless 
against Russia. They talked of fighting 
Russia. How were they going to do it ? 
They would require far more than the 
32,000 they had in the Crimea. More- 
over, they were deficient in superior 
officers, and the troops wére for the 
most part boys. In fact, before the 
country went to war, they should re- 
construct their military system, or they 
would suffer the severest disaster, as, 
indeed, would have been the case in the 
Crimea, if it had not been for their 
Allies. He should recommend the Go- 
vernment to make peace on as moderate 
terms as they could, and then to apply 
themselves to the re-modelling of the 
military and naval system of the coun- 
try in such a manner as might at some 
future time afford a fair chance of en- 
gaging in war with success. 


Resolution agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Ways anp Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Moved, ‘‘ That towards raising the Supply 
ted to Her Majesty, the Commissioners of 


er Majesty’s Treasury be authorized to raise 
any sum, not exceeding £6,000,000, by an issue 
of Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, or Trea- 
sury Bills.” 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
understood thattheimmediate effect of the 
Resolution would be to add £,6,000,000 
—or whatever portion of £6,000,000 it 
was found necessary to use—to the Debt 
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of the age What he wanted to 
know was, whether the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer intended to raise by taxa- 
tion the amount which would have to 
be raised in consequence of that Vote ? 
for he, for one, was very much opposed to 
leading the country into supporting what 
was called a ‘‘ spirited foreign policy,” 
without a full understanding that it 
would have to be paid for by taxation. 
It seemed a very simple thing for most 
people to support a “spirited foreign 
policy,”’ when they had not to put their 
hands into their pockets to pay for it; 
and therefore, for his part, seeing that 
the House had determined to grant the 
money, he should contend that the Go- 
vernment should place the thing fairly 
before the country—that the means by 
which it was to be met was by taxation, 
so that it might be judged by the coun- 
try in that shape. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: Nothing can be fairer than 
what my hon. Friend asks. I can as- 
sure him that I should be the last per- 
son to think of raising such a sum as 
that with which we are now dealing by 
making anything like a permanent ad- 
dition to the National Debt. But I 
want the Committee to observe that we 
are now within six weeks or a little 
more of the close of the financial year, 
and that it is absolutely impossible for 
us to put on any new taxation that 
would be worth anything between this 
and the end of March. it is, therefore, 
necessary to make some temporary ar- 
rangement, especially as we do not 
know the amount that may be required ; 
but, when I bring forward the Financial 
Statement for next year, I shall be pre- 
pared to state what we propose to do. 
I may say that, even in the event of the 
whole £6,000,000 being spent, we do 
not intend that the re-payment shall 
extend over more than three years at the 
outside, and that, of course, would leave 
the re-payment at £2,000,000 a-year. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was glad tolearn 
that the re-payment of the bonds was not 
intended to extend over more than three 
years. He had also observed with satis- 
faction an alteration in the Resolution— 
that the £6,000,000 should be raised by 
Exchequer bonds, with the power added 
of raising them by bills. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the great 
mass of the people of the country were 
in a bad state, and the money ought, 
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therefore, to be laid on the National 
Debt, as it was for a se which, if 
beneficial at all, would be beneficial to 


posterity. 
Motion agreed to. 


(1) Resolved, That, towards raising the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury b= authorized 
to raise any sum, not exceeding £6,°00,000, by 
an issue of Exchequer Bonds, Exchequer Bills, 
or Treasury Bills. 

(2.) Resolwed, That the principal of all Exche- 
quer Bonds which may be so issued shall be 
paid off at par at the expiration of any period 
not + apg g three years from the date of such 
Bonds. 

(3.) Resolwed, That the interest of all such 
Exchequer Bonds shall be paid half-yearly, and 
shall be charged upon and issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, or 
the growing produce thereof. 

(4.) Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1878, the sum of £6,000,000 be granted, out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Wed- 
nesday ; 

Committee to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
(Mr. Seeretary Cross, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


[BILL 3.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. TENNANT, in rising to move— 


‘* That in any measure for the consolidation 
and amendment of the Law relating to Factories 
and Workshops, it is desirable, in the interests 
alike of employers and employed, that all 
trades and manufactures employing the same 
class of labour should be placed upon the same 
footing, and under the same protective and re- 
strictive regulations,’’ 
said: I labour under great disadvan- 
tage in bringing forward this Motion 
after the exciting and engrossing discus- 
sion we have just had, and I feel, Sir, 
that I owe some apology to the House 
for venturing to bring it forward at all, 
for the subject itself is not an attractive 
one, and I am afraid I shall tax the 
patience of the House while I enter into 
those detailed statistics which are neces- 
sary to make my position intelligible ; 
but I will not trespass longer than is 
unavoidable, and I trust that the im- 
portance of the subject, affecting, as it 
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does, all our trades and manufactures, 
in which many hundred millions of capi- 
tal are invested, and upon the prosperity 
of which the working classes depend 
either directly or indirectly for their 
livelihood, will be considered as’some ex- 
cuse for the course I am taking. I am 
told, Sir, that the form of procedure I 
have adopted may be considered as in 
some degree hostile or antagonistic to 
the measure. I beg distinctly to dis- 
claim any such object or intention. I 
am too painfully conscious, from every 
day’s practical experience, of the incon- 
veniences and disadvantages resulting 
from the present law, not to welcome 
with satisfaction any remedial measure 
that may be proposed; and although 
this Bill does not, as the terms of my 
Motion imply, fully meet all that is re- 
quired, it consolidates and simplifies the 
law almost beyond the possibility of 
misinterpretation, and removes and mo- 
difies several of the inequalities which 
now exist. It, however, leaves un- 
touched many grievances which, in my 
opinion, operate most unfairly and un- 
justly ; and it is to remedy these, and to 
place, as far as practicable, all manufac- 
turing occupations upon the same foot- 
ing, that is the sole object of my Mo- 
tion. There are at present 15 Acts of 


Parliament in force regulating the 
manufacturing trades generally, in ad- 
dition to several special Acts, such as 
the Agricultural Children Act, the 
Mines Regulation Act, the Metalliferous 
Mines Act, and others relating to parti- 


cular industries. Under these 15 Acts 
the general trades may be divided into 
three classes—first, the textile, such as 
cotton, wool, flax, silk, and which are 
now regulated by the Factory Act of 
1874; second, bleach and dye works, 
and other trades kindred to textile, 
iron works, paper works, and almost 
every other manufacture where more 
than 50 hands are employed, all of 
which are regulated by the Factory Ex- 
tension and Workshops Acts, 1865 to 
1870; and third, all handicraft trades 
employing less than 50 hands, which 
are governed by what is known as the 
Workshops Regulation Act, 1870. The 
total number of persons employed in 
the various trades under these three 
classes—men, women, and children— 
may be taken, according to the last re- 
liable Census, at about 2,500,000, 
1,000,000 of whom are under Class 1, 
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and the remaining 1,500,000 under 
Classes 2 and 3. Of the 1,000,000, 
rather over two-thirds are women and 
children, and the rest are men. Of the 
1,500,000, the proportions are very 
nearly reversed, there being but 500,000 
—or rather over one-third—women and 
children. There are, however, several 
trades in Classes 2 and 3 where the pro- 
portions of women and children range 
as high, and in some classes higher, 
than in the textile trades—such as the 
manufacture of pottery, paper, tobacco, 
hats and caps, millinery, &c.—in some 
of which women and children comprise 
more than 90 per cent of the total num- 
ber employed. So that no general de- 
duction can be drawn from this classi- 
fication of the proportions of the diffe- 
rent persons employed in the various 
classes, and the discrepancies and ano- 
malies which are created by the regula- 
tions and provisions under these Acts 
are many and various. They relate not 
only to the age, education, and employ- 
ment of children, the hours of labour 
and limit of work, hours for meals and 
rest, and the number and times of holi- 
days, but also to sanitary and protective 
provisions, which vary greatly in all 
the three classes; and I will, in a few 
sentences, shortly refer to each of these 
points of difference. Under the Act of 
1874, which affects only the textile 
trades, no child is allowed to work under 
the age of 10, and then only for half-a- 
day, either in the morning or afternoon 
on alternate days, coupled in each case 
with a compulsory school attendance ; 
and working full-time is forbidden until 
the age of 14, unless the child has at- 
tained a certain educational standard 
at the age of 13; whereas in the trades, 
under Classes 2 and 3, a child may 
begin work at the age of 8 years, 
and work full-time at 13, irrespective 
of any educational test. In coal mines, 
the child may work full-time at 12 years ; 
and in agricultural labour, there is no 
limit of age at which the child may not 
work. As regards education, children 
pre under Classes 1 and 2 are 
under similar regulations. If the morn- 
ing and afternoon system be adopted, 
the child must attend school the other 
half of the day for three hours. If the 
alternate system, it must attend every 
other day for five hours, and the school 
taust be certified as efficient ; whereas, 
under Olass 8, education may be at any 
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school, and 10 hours per week is the 
limit; in coal mining, 20 hours in a 
fortnight ; but in metalliferous mining, 
and in all other trades, there does not 
appear to be any regulation whatever. 
No doubt the ‘Education Act of 1876, 
which makes a certain standard of edu- 
cation, or a certain number of school 
attendances, a condition precedent to 
the employment of children in any manu- 
facturing labour, and fixing the age at 
10, will remedy the greatest of these 
anomalies; but it does not remedy the 
anomaly of half-time, which still affects 
certain industries, nor the requirement 
as to the educational test at the age of 
13, and this requirement is most in- 
juriously affecting the textile trade, 
without any corresponding advantages. 
It is found by practical experience that 
a great proportion of children of the age 
of 13 are not able to pass the examina- 
tion prescribed, and the consequence in 
nearly all cases is not that they continue 
to attend school, and work half-time, as 
heretofore—for there is no such com- 
pulsory power—but they either idle 
about, doing nothing, or, if there are 
other trades in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood where this requirement is not 
in force, they generally work there—a 
system which operates greatly to the 
loss and disadvantage, not only of the 
employer—who has taught the child his 
trade and is then deprived of its labour, 
but also to the child itself—who is thus 
driven to learn another trade at the 
most critical period of its life. As an 
illustration of the actual working, at one 
of our largest manufacturing establish- 
ments in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where between 2,000 and 3,000 men, 
women, and children are employed, I 
may mention that the proportion of 
children who cannot pass the educational 
standard was last year equal to 62 per 
cent of the total children employed, and 
the loss in wages alone is between £11 
and £12 a-year for each child. Now, 
this, Sir, is of serious consequence to the 
head of the family at all times, and more 
especially in these depressed times of 
short-time and lower wages. The ab- 
surdity, too, of this exceptional requisi- 
tion is the more glaring when it is con- 
sidered that the children under the 
half-time system must all have completed 
their full number of school attendances, 
and that generally the most stupid or 
careless child at school is often physi- 
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cally the best fitted for, and the most 
capable of, work. As regards the hours 
of labour and for meals and rest, in the 
textile trade, under the Act of 1871, the 
limit of work is 10 hours per day, and 
six on Saturday, with half-an-hour extra 
for cleaning, making a total of 56} hours 
per week. But there must be an in- 
terval of two hours each day for meals 
and rest, and there must be no con- 
tinuous stretch of work beyond four 
hours at any time. Under Olasses 2 
and 3 the day’s work is extended to 104 
hours, while the hours for meals and 
rest are diminished by half-an-hour, and 
the continuous stretch is extended to 
five hours in Class 2, and in Class 3 
there is no limit at all. The period in 
which work can be carried on in all 
textile trades is 12 hours per day—be- 
tween 6 A.M. and 6 P.M., or 7 a.m. and 
7 P.M., and not later than two on Satur- 
day ; while in Classes 2 and 3 the period 
is extended indefinitely in certain cases 
to 17 hours between 5 a.m. and 10 P.m., 
and on Saturday till 4.30 P.m.; and in 
mining and some other trades there is 
no restriction at all, and work may be 
carried on continuously at all hours of 
the day and night. By this Bill several 
of these discrepancies are proposed to 
be done away with, but many are re- 
tained ; and, curiously enough, it is pro- 
posed that bleaching dye works should 
be transferred into the textile class for 
certain purposes—the hours of work 
being limited to 10—but the stretch of 
work and other matters remaining the 
same as they are now. But why this 
particular industry should be specially 
singled out, and partly assimilated and 
partly not, and all other trades in Classes 
2 and 3 be left in these respects as they 
are now, I am at a loss to conceive, and 
it will, I think, puzzle the Home Secre- 
tary to explain and justify them. With 
regard to holidays, the distinctions are 
still more fanciful and anomalous. In 
the textile trades, besides the Saturday 
half-holiday, there must be eight other 
half-holidays during the year, and two 
full-holidays—namely, Christmas Day 
and Good Friday; but, singularly 
enough, there is no regulation against 
working on Sunday. On the other hand, 
in Class 2, working on Sunday is spe- 
cially prohibited, except at blast furnaces, 
or in works where masters and men are 
all Jews; but there is no holiday on 
Saturday until after 4.30 P.aw., and four 
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whole holidays may be substituted for 
the eight half-holidays. And in Class 3, 
and in all mining trades, there is no 
regulation whatever as to holidays, so 
that in these trades work may be carried 
on from day to day and week to week 
the whole year through, so far as legis- 
lation is concerned, without any break 
or cessation whatever. By this Bill the 
holidays in textile and non-textile trades 
are generally assimilated, except as to 
the Saturday half-holiday, which, in 
textile factories, must commence at 1.30, 
in non-textile at 2.0, and in workshops 
at 4.30; but the latter can scarcely be 
looked upon as a half-holiday at all. 
Sunday work is, however, done away 
with altogether, except at blast furnaces ; 
and the Jews in future are not to be al- 
lowed to work on that day, but they may 
work till a late hour on Saturday night, 
or they may have two whole-holidays in 
succession, asthey prefer. The sanitary, 
protective, and general provisions also 
vary greatly in the three classes, Class 1 
being again singled out for special dis- 
tinction. Textile factories have, under 
heavy penalties, to be lime-washed at 
fixed periods ; machinery has to be fenced 
off; the gearing cannot be cleaned while 
in motion; meals may not be taken while 
at work, or even within the mill-rooms; 
inspection and reports by Factory In- 
spectors and Medical Officers have to be 
made periodically ; certificates of age and 
physical fitness have to be obtained; 
accidents have to be reported; and a 
variety of other inquisitorial and expen- 
sive requirements are imposed, few of 
which apply to trades in Class 2, and 
none to trades in Class 3. Here, again, 
the Bill extends several of the textile 
provisions to non-textile trades, but not 
all, and very few of them are extended 
to workshops. Such, Sir, are some of 
the irregularities, anomalies, and absur- 
dities in the law as it now stands, many 
of which will, as has been shown, re- 
main if this Bill be passed in its present 
form. It is not easy to conjecture how 
they would have arisen except upon 
the assumption that the exigencies of 
the piecemeal legislation resorted to 
from time to time left no other course 
open; each Bill being introduced to 
remedy a special grievance, and being 
the subject of a special compromise. 
This being so, it is quite certain that if 
legislation had now to be begun de novo, 
few, if any, of these discrepancies would 
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be introduced; and as this Oonsolida- 
tion and Amendment Bill affords a fit- 
ting opportunity for dealing with them, 
it is to be hoped that they will be 
entirely swept away, and the whole law 
assimilated. Any legislative interference 
with the carrying on of trade and the 
liberty of labour requires justification, 
and can only be justified on either 
social, educational, or sanitary grounds. 
As regards the two first, no one can 
possibly contend that those employed in 
the textile trades are entitled to social 
and educational privileges which those 
en. in other trades are not equally 
entitled to, and it is, therefore, upon 
sanitary grounds alone that the justifi- 
cation for these distinctions—if justifica- 
tion there be—must be found. I, how- 
ever, deny that the textile trades can, 
with any justice, be subjected to the 
sweeping condemnation which such ex- 
ceptional legislation stamps them with. 
The various processes in those trades 
are not, taking them asa whole, specially 
unhealthy, nor do they place an undue 
continuous strain upon the system of 
the operative more than many processes 
in the non-textile trades. Taking indi- 
vidual manufactures, there are several 
in Class 2 and 3 which are quite as in- 
jurious to health, and tax the energies 
and attention of the workman quite as 
much, and, in some instances, in a far 
greater degree than in any of the textile 
processes. I will not attempt to excite 
the sympathy of this House by detailing 
any of the harrowing descriptions which 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) used periodically to bring 
forth on the annual production of his 
Nine Hours’ Bill; but I will give a 
few plain quotations from the official 
reports of some of the Factory In- 
spectors. In bleach works, according 
to Mr. Redgrave, the Chief Inspector 
of Factories— 


‘The work is carried on in a sort of oven. 
The women work barefooted and almost naked, 
at a temperature of 120 degrees.” 


In the Turkey red dye works, the steam, 
according to Sub-Inspector Henderson 
“is so dense that he had to walk blindfold 
through the works, and to take hold of the 
coat tail of the manager to guide him.” 
In salt works, the vapour is described 
as so thick that you cannot see half-a- 
yard before you; the men and women 
working together in the lightest possible 
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clothing; one of the procésses which 
they call “‘ drawing” being carried on 
close to the tone filled with scalding 
water, into which there is nothing to 
prevent them falling—and all this im a 
place of almost utter darkness. In 
pottery making, there is one process 
where “fine dust is thrown off, which 
creates a disease of the lungs ending in 
a few years in death;’’ and the work- 
shops of Birmingham are described by 
Mr. Baker as 


“a disgrace to the country—long, low, dirty, 
damp houses, like human rabbit-warrens, into 
which women and children have to burrow into 
their appointed holes, and anything more deaden- 
ing to one’s physical and moral energies than to 
work all their years in such places we could not 
conceive.” 
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In other trades, such as white lead 
making, silvering of glass, millstone 
cutting, nail and rivet making, lucifer 
match dipping, glass works, and many 
others, the circumstances are equally 
appalling and far more deleterious to 
health and morality than any of the 
textile processes. Now, Sir, I assert 
that in none of the textile trades are 
there any processes which can be stig- 
matized in such terms as these, and yet 
they are singled out for special restric- 
tions as if they were the worst of all 
trades, and as if the persons employed 
in them required special care and pro- 
tection. As regards the continuous 
strain upon the energies and system of 
the workpeople—of which so much has 
been said and made—I may mention 
that in printing and bleach works, 
hand-loom weaving, pottery making, 
fustian cutting, nail manufacturing, and 
almost all occupations connected with 
the metal trades, and a variety of 
other trades, the strain is far greater 
than in many of the textile processes ; 
and if we turn from particular trades to 
the general health of the districts which 
may be said to be the special seats of 
the textile and other industries, and 
comparing the rates of mortality accord- 
ing to the last decimal period for 1861 
to 1871, we find that, taking 15 of 
the principal textile towns—as Bolton, 
Bury, Halifax, Huddersfield, &c.—the 
average death rate is 25°34 per 1,000 of 
the population; while in 15 of the large 
rayne manufacturing we 
as Liverpool, Birmingham, effield, 
Newoastla, Wolvethaniptos: &c.—the 
average death rate per 1,000 is 26°87 ; 
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showing a — balance in favour of 
the seats of textile trades. I maintain; 
therefore, that whether viewed as re- 
gards unhealthiness of the individual 
trades, the strain upon the system, or on 
the general mortality of the district; 
the textile trades bear a most favour- 
able comparison ; and that, at all events, 
they do not deserve the invidious dis- 
tinction of being singled out for special 
and exceptional legislation on these 
grounds. In my opinion, the true and 
are remedy, in case of special un- 
healthiness in any particular trades, is 
to enact and enforce more stringent pro- 
visions as to the carrying on of that 
trade by still further curtailing, if need 
be, the hours of labour and stretch of 
work, and absolutely prohibiting the 
employment of women and children in 
labour which is physically and morally 
unsuitable for them. And I am glad to 
observe that as regards some specified 
trades, in the Bill now before us, somesuch 
provisions are introduced. But in this 
respect the Bill falls short of what is 
required, and itshould be made generally 
applicable to all processes which are 
specially unhealthy or unsuitable. Such, 
Sir, being the state of things now, and 
difficult of comprehension as their origin 
is, it is still more difficult to understand 
the reasons which have induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to retain in the 
Bill so many of these invidious and 
irritating distinctions. But the solution 
is no doubt to be found in the Report 
of the Factory and Workshops Com- 
mission, which was issued in 1876, for 
itisupon thelines of that Report that this 
Billhas evidently beenconstructed. Now, 
Sir, this Report is unquestionably entitled 
to great consideration ; and though I do 
not altogether concur in its suggestions 
and conclusions, yet I join cordially in 
expressing my indebtedness to the Gen- 
tlemen who undertook the laborious 
duties and responsibilities of that Com- 
mission for the careful and impartial 
manner in which they conducted their 
inquiries, and for the able and exhaustive 
Report which they have given. I must 
confess, however, that upon the first an- 
nouncement of the constitution of the 
Commission, [had some misgivings as to 
the result. I thought, in common with 
many others, that the absence of Mem- 
bers ically conversant with the 


practi 
working of the laws in relation to the 
manufactures affected, and to be affected, 
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by the inquiry was a mistake, and that 
the Report would not inspire that confi- 
dence which would make it generally 
acceptable; and it is a curious fact that 
the only Member of the Commission who 
can be said to be connected with trade, 
in the sense of its being the business of 
his life—I need scarcely say that I refer 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Wigan 
(Mr. Knowles), whom I am glad to see 
in his place to-day, and the benefit of 
whose practical experience we shall, I 
hope, have the pleasure of hearing and 
receiving this evening—thought it his 
duty to make a separate Report, and, 
while agreeing with his Colleagues in 
their general recommendations, yet 
strongly and vigorously protested against 
their being applied to the particular 
trade with which he is connected and 
identified; and had there been on the 
Commission other Members practically 
conversant with the working of other 
trades, they, too, might have thought it 
their duty to have similarly protested and 
reported ; and thus we should have had 
the extraordinary phenomenon of a series 
of separate Reports from practical men 
who, though agreeing generally with 
each other as regarded other trades, yet 
each exempted his own particular trade— 
thus presenting, in the aggregate, a Re- 
port which would have been against any 
opposition or extension whatever. Let 
us, Sir, however, see what are the views 
and opinions of the Factory Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors, who, from their 
great practical experience and official 
position, are entitled to the greatest 
weight and consideration. First in im- 
portance is the evidence of Mr. Redgrave, 
the Chief Inspector, who says that— 
“The main difficulties as regards uniformity 
in the law, arise from the fact that the circum- 
stances of the different trades v: But,” 
he adds, ‘‘the main restriction could be made 
fairly uniform without injury to the employers 
at all.” 
And Mr. Baker—the other Chief In- 
spector—in reference to the unequal 
conditions of the law, empathically says, 
‘‘T would equalize all;’’ and of the 43 
assistant Sub-Inspectors, a very large 
roportion express themselves decidedly 
in favour of uniformity, many of them 
giving most cogent reasons in favour of 
it, and those who do not altogether con- 


cur are yet agreed in recommending a 
degree of uniformity beyond what the 
Bill proposes. But what are the reasons 
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iven by the Commissioners themselves 
in their Report against uniformity? To 
my mind they are most meagre and un- 
satisfactory. First, it is said there has 
been no general demand for it from 
other trades. To this argument I alto- 
gether demur. It is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that masters will come forward 
and volunteer to be put under further 
restrictions ; and as for the workpeople 
themselves, so far as we know their 
views—and, speaking for myself, I have 
had communications from associations 
and unions from all parts of the King- 
dom—they are all strongly in favour 
of it. If we take the evidence given 
before the Commission, many masters 
expressed themselves either willing to 
come under the same law, or as indiffe- 
rent to it, and those who objected did so 
on the ground that they had been inter- 
fered with quite enough already—a pro- 
position from which we should none of 
us, I think, dissent—and the only 
operatives who expressed contrary views 
were some strong-minded females, ac- 
companied by advocates of women’s 
rights, who objected on the ground that 
they were perfectly competent to act and 
judge for themselves, and repudiated 
any thought of protection or interference, 
either by the law or from any other 
source. But surely, if the general 
feeling of employers and certain women 
were adverse, that is no reason why the 
great majority of women and children in 
these trades should be less cared for 
than those in textile trades. Another 
reason ag the change assigned is 
the smaller proportion of women and 
children employed in the non-textile 
trades; but that, as we have seen from 
the statistics I before quoted, does not 
apply to all these trades; and, besides, 
there are, as we have also seen, upwards 
of 500,000 women and children. employed 
in those trades; and though I do not 
admit mere numbers really affect the 
argument, yet surely 500,000 is a suffi- 
cient number to be worthy the attention 
of Parliament. A further reason is as- 
signed that there is already great com- 
petition in those trades, and that to 
cripple trade further would be to cast a 
burden upon employers which, in the 
present state of things, they could not 
stand up against. But this is an argu- 
ment against all factory legislation what- 
ever, and as the textile trades are now 
subjected to quite as great, if not greater, 
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competition, and at this moment are 
suffering under as heavy a depression as 
other trades, it is scarcely fair, not — 
to ignore this, but to handicap them sti 
more by aap aow ie them to exceptional 
restrictions, as well as unfair competition, 
in the labour market. It surely cannot 
be contended that the Lancashire spinner 
or the Yorkshire woollen manufacturer 
is less entitled to the consideration of 
this House or of the country than the 
Birmingham button makers or the Shef- 
field steel manufacturers; nor that the 
wretched girl, so pathetically described 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield, as 
trudging to her work on “ a cold winter’s 
morning bedrabbled up to the waist in 
wet,’’ is less worthy of our pity and re- 
ard because she is tramping to a low, 
Soins cramped hovel of a workshop, 
than if she were going into the warm, 
comfortable, and well-ventilated rooms 
of the spinning mill or the weaving shed. 
And now I will add but a few words 
more, for I feel I have already tres- 
passed too long, and I thank the House 
for the indulgence it has shown me. I 
do not ask the House to adopt m 
Amendment upon the grounds whic 
the Commissioners, somewhat cynically, 
lay down in their Report—namely, for 
the sake of uniformity, or for the sake 
of elegance in the Statute Book, though 
the latter, if only as a Parliamentary 
novelty and as a precedent for future 
legislation, would be much to be desired ; 
but I ask on the more solid and prosaic 
ground of common justice and common 
sense that employers and employed 
should, in all trades, be placed as nearly 
as possible on the same footing. There 
must, of course, be exceptions and ex- 
emptions. The varieties and exigencies 
of our various trades and manufactures 
necessitate this; but these exceptions 
should be made equally applicable to all 
trades and processes of manufacture, and 
to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
textile and non-textile trades is most 
unfair. The object of my Amendment 
might, no doubt, be effected by a modi- 
fication of the Act of 1874; but that 
Act having passed so recently with the 
almost unanimous voice of the present 
Parliament, and with the general ap- 
proval of the country, must be considered 
as a Parliamentary settlement of factory 
legislation for the present. I must, how- 
ever, confess that my views as to the 
general policy of these Acts have been 


undergoing a great change, owing mainly 
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to the severe competition we are suffering 
from our manufacturing rivale in other 
countries, whose freedom from all re- 
strictions confers enormous advantages 
which it is almost impossible to contend 
against; and the time will come, and is 
not so far distant as many of us may 
imagine, when all these legislative re- 
strictions on the freedom of labour, and 
all this Parliamentary interference with 
the right of contract between employer 
and employed will be swept from the 
Statute Book, and master and workman 
will be left unfettered to make their own 
arrangements in their own way. But 
that time is not yet. No one appreciates 
more highly than I do the many and 

eat advantages which have resulted 

m the passing of the first Factory 
Act, now nearly half-a-century ago; but 
no one can contend that the monstrous 
evils and abuses that then existed would 
be tolerated for a moment in this present 
age of enlightenment of public opinion 
and spread of education, and as these 
influences make themselves more and 
more felt—as they are gradually but 
surely doing—relaxations of these re- 
strictions will assuredly follow. But in 
the meantime, and so long as labour 
requires the protection of the State, let 
that protection be granted equally and 
universally; and I trust I shall not ap- 
peal in vain to the House, not, on the 
one hand, to subject certain classes of 
manufacture to invidious restrictions 
and unfair competition, nor, on the other 
hand, to withhold from large numbers of 
operatives those social, educational, and 
sanitary blessings which should alike be 
extended to all. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in any measure for the consolidation and 
amendment of the Law relating to Factories and 
Workshops, it is desirable, in the interests 
alike of employers and employed, that all trades 
and manufactures employing the same class of 
labour should be placed upon the same footing, 
and under the same protective and restrictive 
regulations,’—(Mr. Tennant,) 


—instead thereof. 
ae osed, ‘‘ That the words 
C) 


eft out stand part of the 

Srr CHARLES FORSTER, as the 
Representative of a working-class con- 
stituency, offered his warm congratula- 
tions to the right hon, Gentleman oppo- 


Question 
roposed to 
uestion.”” 
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site (Mr. Cross) on the introduction of a 
valuable measure which well deserved 
their support; but desired to mention 
two points that were not sufficiently 
rovided for. The first was the ‘‘ sweat- 
ing system,” under which employers of 
labour, instead of providing proper 
workshops, gave the work out to their 
employés to be done at their own homes. 
Those homes were dark dwellings, de- 
fective in every way, and official Reports 
showed that their condition was deplor- 
able. Through that system fevers were 
communicated to clothes, and they thus 
became the means of conveying disease 
to other districts. It was a fact that 
large bundles of clothes so made up 
were seen every Saturday night at 
a principal London railway station. 
He would suggest that a provision 
should be inserted in the Bill re- 
quiring all employers of labour to 
furnish a list of all those to whom they 
sent out work, and that all those who 
used houses for performing the work in 
should register the houses. A list, too, 
should be keptzat the police stations, so 
that they might be inspected in the same 
manner as common lodging houses. The 
other point he wished to press upon the 
attention of the Home Secretary and 
the House was, the point brought be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman by a 
deputation from the Trades Oouncil last 
year—the mupenrmeets of women and 
children in the nail and chain trade. 
The Report of Mr. Baker revealed the 
evils connected with the employment of 
women, and in order that the matter 
might be fully considered, he would 
give notice that in Committee he would 
move that in nail and chain making the 
employment of women and children be 
done away with. The Reports of the In- 
spectors showed that the women earned 
wages which the men spent, while the 
publicsafety wasimperilled by weak work 
and bad iron. In other respects the Bill 
would have his support. In his idea it 
was conceived in the spirit of the Arti- 
zans’ Dwellings Act, and was an appro- 
priate sequel to that excellent measure. 
Mr. KNOWLES desired to explain 
that he had protested against the in- 
quiriesof the Commission being extended 
to the coal trade simply because that 
trade was the subject of special legisla- 
tion. With regard tothe nail and chain 
trade, he, for one, thought Mr. Baker’s 
Report exaggerated, for the Commission 
who had reported on the subject took a 
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great deal of trouble in their inquiries, 
and they were ly surprised at 
the condition of the women and children. 
He -_ Knowles) employed women and 
ildren in agriculture cotton mills and 
in bleach works too, and he was certain 
that employment in the latter was very 
nice for women and children. What had 
been said about those industries by the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Tennant) 
must have been quoted from Reports 
that were somewhat out of date, for the 
Commission were surprised to find 
the people employed in them in such a 
healthy condition. He thought they had 
gone far enough in handicapping the 
trades of this country, seeing the de- 
— condition they were now in; 
ut no one would dispute the desira- 
bility of consolidating the numerous 
Acts of Parliament—18 in number— 
which existed on the subject of labour, 
and affecting as they did several cognate 
trades, so as to obviate the discontent 
and jealousies that arose in some places, 
and particularly in Birmingham, be- 
cause one manufacturer who employed 
48 persons was under the Workshops 
Act and another who employed 50 was 
under the Factory Act. Then, again, 
the different arrangements which existed 
for the meal times and hours of going 
to business caused a heavier expense to 
be incurred by the father of a family 
and loss and inconvenience to the em- 
ployer. It was impossible for the In- 
spectors to do their duty under the pre- 
sent system, and the consolidation would 
effect a benefit both to masters and men. 
What he desired was the consolidation 
of the. existing Acts, and he believed 
that everyone would appreciate the Bill 
before the House. It was a wise and 
judicious measure to which he could 
give his hearty support, subject to a few 
alterations in matters of detail which 
could easily be made in Committee. 

Mr. MUNDELLA warmly supported 
the Bill, regarding it as most useful 
and valuable. The country had long 
felt the want of some measure of the 
kind, and he was particularly glad that 
it was proposed to put workshops and 
factories in the same category. Abso- 
lute uniformity being unattainable, the 
Bill did all that was possible in that 
direction. Apparently, the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Tennant) did not wish to 
disturb the settlement effected by the 
Act of 1874, as he recognized the fact 
that every branch of industry, great and 
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small, could not possibly come under its 
operation. Let take the textile 


industries—76 per cent of those employed 
in them were women and children ; but 
in a workshop in another tion 
there would be three or four boys and 
100 men. It would be simply impos- 
sible to lay down an absolute rule for 
those boys as they might in so large an 
occupation as the textile industries. The 
law, however, as it stood, was in such an 
unsatisfactory state, that it was impos- 
sible for a parent to tell at what age his 
child might be employed in the different 
industries of the country. Some degree 
of elasticity was necessary, though the 
Bill did much to secure uniformity—as, 
for instance, with respect to age, which 
was fixed at 10 for all industries. The 
Educational dampers last year had 
spoken very highly of the Act, because 
it did not allow children up to 13 to 
work full-time unless they were in the 
Fourth Standard. At Keighley, the 
chairman of the school board had re- 
ported that out of more than 400 children 
examined for permission to work full- 
time no fewer than 340 were rejected. 
These facts showed that nothing could 
better stimulate parents to attend to the 
education of their children, and he was 
very glad that the Bill put every child 
under the Act of 1874. He would re- 
mind the House that the Bill rather 
equalized than increased the restric- 
tions on labour; and it, was noticeable 
that, whilst we had been discussing the 
question, factory legislation had been 
extended in all industrial countries with 
the sole exception of Belgium, where, in 
the branches of textile industry, in 
which young children were employed, 
no advance had been made. It was 
worthy of notice that in that country 
they dared not open their ports for fear 
of foreign competition. Switzerland 
would not benefit in the race of compe- 
tition by any change which it had made 
in its factory legislation, for there an 
Act had been passed by the extremely 
democratic ad referendum process, by 
which a child was now forbidden to be 
a half-timer until it had passed its 13th 
year, while we began the half-time 
system at 10 years. ‘The French Factory 
Act fixed that age at 11 years; while in 
Germany the age was fixed at 12 years; 
and children were not allowed td be full- 
timers till the age of 14, and then they 
must attend school so many hours a 
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it was clear that the Bill could not harm 
the interests of British labour. Neither 
did he think it would work any injustice 
to capitalists. He regarded the Bill as 
a whole as a very useful measure; but 
the effect of it, he was afraid, would be 
—in the Midland Counties, for instance, 
where there was a mixed agricultural 
and manufacturing population—that a 
child on attaining its 10th year would 
be sent to work full-time in some agri- 
cultural employment, and be employed 
full-time in manufacturing work when 
it was 14, and thus lose the advantages 
of receiving a good education altogether. 
The result, he might add, of so neglect- 
ing the education of agricultural children 
would be to fill the towns with the 
ignorance of the villages. That loophole 
he was sorry to see; but he trusted, 
however, that the provisions of the Bill 
would be carefully considered in Com- 
mittee, and that hon. Members on both 
sides would unite in their efforts to 
render it a useful and practical measure 
as well as a valuable addition to our 
legislation on the subject. 

rk. FIELDEN said, he could not 
allow a Bill affecting the hours of labour 
infactories to pass a second readin 
without some remark. This Bill had 
his entire approval, except in one or 
two minor points affecting its machinery. 
The Ten Hours’ Bill was a household 
word in the family of his father; and 
when, in 1846, his father succeeded to 
the leadership of that question, it was 
with the greatest pain and distress that 
he found Sir Robert Peel throwing the 
whole force of his Government into the 
scale against the Bill. However, in 
the very next year, 1847, it became 
law, and he (Mr. Fielden) remembered 
the rejoicings by which the passing of 
that great measure was celebrated. 
He wished to point out to the hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Tennant), that 
when he proposed to put all classes of 
labour upon the same footing, he should 
remember that in all these matters of 
factory legislation, progress had been 
made by very slow steps, and that what 
the hon. Member now proposed had 
been discussed over and over again, 
In all its legislation upon the subject, 
Parliament had been guided by expe- 
rience, and had gradually extended the 
operations of the Acts from one trade to 
another. It was so far back as 1816 
that his father began to take that deep 
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laid aside, and in 1847 he accomplished 
the ae object of his life, the passin 
of the Ten Hours Bill, in spite of 
opposition. The fact was, that, at this 
time, sogreat were the evils of over-work- 
ing women and children employed in the 
textile manufactures of the Kingdom, 
that a great and overwhelming majority 
of all classes were in favour of restriction. 
After that other industries were brought 
under the operations of the Factory 
Acts; and the results were watched by 
masters and men with great anxiety, 
many of the former believing the trade 
would be ruined, and the latter fearing 
to lose the great benefits they had ob- 
tained. The result was that the effects 
of the Act were proved beyond doubt to 
be beneficial not only to the workpeople, 
but to the trade itself; and in later years 
the same principles had been legally ex- 
tended to other branches of industry. The 
hon. Member for Leeds seemed from his 
Amendment to overlook the fact that in 
the application of restrictions on the 
employment of children, young per- 
sons, and women, in all the different 
branches of industry, the greatest care 
had been taken to deal fairly and justly 
and not oppressively with the interests of 
the masters, and to providefor the health 
of the women and children engaged in 


laborious occupations without interfering 


injuriously with trade. With regard to 
restricting the hours of labour, he trusted 
that the hon. Member for Leeds did not 
imply by what he had said that he 
hoped the time would come when all 
restrictions in that respect should come 
to an end. When the Acts affecting 
the employment of women and children 
had come before the House, persons who 
owned textile manufactories had over and 
over again protested against owners of 
bleach works, for instance, not being put 
on the same footing as owners of such 
manufactories. But it had been shown 
before Parliamentary Committees that 
the circumstances of the trade were 
such that a uniform rule could not be 
laid down. He (Mr. Fielden) felt 
certain that the present depression of 
trade had nothing to do with the restric- 
tion of the hours of labour. It had 
arisen from many other causes which it 
would not be fair or right to bring into 
the discussion on the present Bill. It 
had not arisen in any way from the 
legislation which had taken place with 
regard to the employment of women and 
children in factories. 
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since we began to restrict the hours of la- 
bour in this country, we had experienced 
more prosperous and profitable times— 
the masters having made larger profits, 
and the workmen having been better off, 
enjoying more leisure and better health 
and higher wages—than we had before. 
That was extremely gratifying, and he 
trusted, therefore, that the hon. Member 
for Leeds would pause before recom- 
mending such a course as his observations 
appeared to suggest, and that he would 
not ignore the great benefits which the 
restrictions in question had conferred 
both on employers and on employed. 
He (Mr. Fielden) was old enough to 
remember the miserable condition of the 
workpeople rac om Oe in the factories of 
Manchester and other large manufactur- 
ing towns prior to the passing of the 
Ten Hours’ Bill, and he was ashamed to 
think that in free England, as it was 
called, such a state of things could have 
been allowed to exist. When he noticed 
the great improvement effected since then, 
he felt an honest pride that his father 
had accomplished the great work he did. 
With reference to the proposal that chil- 
dren might be employed at 13 years of 
age if they reached a certain Educational 
Standard, whereas otherwise they could 
not be employed till 14, he might make 
one remark. Weak children were often 
very proficient in brain work; and it 
frequently happened, on the other hand, 
that boys and girls who were physically 
strong were not so quick in the power of 
acquiring knowledge. The effect of such 
a clause, therefore, would be to allow 
weak and delicate children to be em- 
ployed sooner than robust children. In 
conclusion, he thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary for 
having introduced the Bill, which 
would be a most valuable one, and 
he hoped the Government would en- 
deavour to pass it as quickly as the 
Forms of the House would permit. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY called the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to the employment of 
juvenile labour in the streets, in selling 
newspapers, matches, and other small 
articles. It was very distressing, he was 
sure, to hon. Members to see some of 
these small boys, and also in many cases 
girls, employed in this labour; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to devise some provision for 
securing the education of the young 
persons employed in this sort of occupa- 
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tion. He was aware there were great 
difficulties in this matter, but he thought 
the School Boards might be aided with 
such cases by insisting on the production 
of certificates of ‘school attendance or 
other education from children employed 
in selling newspapers and other articles 
in the streets. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be ready to consider 
a clause of this kind if it was brought 
forward, for no doubt abuses prevailed. 
It was proposed to put other trades 
under the Factories and Workshops Act 
as well as the textile manufactures. No 
doubt there was a great deal to be said 
for this, and no doubt the Act might be 
extended with greatadvantage; but what 
had already been done had been of great 
benefit not only in the largest spheres of 
labour, but in many other er trades 
as well. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Fielden) that the present depression of 
trade had not been caused by the legis- 
lation restricting the hours of labour. 
In the county which he represented, the 
last Factory Act was hailed by the 
manufacturers, with few exceptions, as 
a great boon. It established in the 
county one uniform set of rules and 
regulations, to which all the manufac- 
turers, or a great majority of them, were 
ready to conform. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
was conferring a great benefit on the 
employers of labour by consolidatin 
the Factories and Workshops Acts, an 
he quite agreed with the hope expressed 
that the Bill might " 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE begged to add 
his voice to that of those hon. atoms 
who had already expressed their satis- 
faction at seeing such a measure before 
the House. It was not, as some had 
stated, 18 or 19 Acts, but from 45 to 50 
that were consolidated in this Bill. He 
was extremely anxious that, if possible, 
before the Bill went into Committee, the 
Home Secretary should add some provi- 
sions which would meet the case of those 
who took work from large workshops 
to their own homes. And there was 
another matter. In many cases old 
rags were collected in large quantities 
and taken to the mills to be worked up 
a second time into cloth by means of a 
machine called the “devil.” From the 
way in which the materials were treated 
while being collected, and even, also, 
when undergoing that process, if there 
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was one method more likely than an- 
other to disseminate fever and all kinds 
of epidemics through the length and 
breadth of the land, it was by gpk. | 
a process of that description to be carri 
on without some regulation. When 
either of those classes of materials were 
allowed to go to the houses of the poorer 
classes of workmen, they became the 
means of spreading disease in all our 
large towns. He also thought that a 
clause should be inserted in the Bill to 
arrange—if possible, without undue in- 
terference—the hours at which persons 
employed in factories should not only 
have their breakfasts and dinners sup- 
plied to them, so as to secure the 

atest, and, therefore, the most com- 
ortable, domesticregulations practicable. 
He did not think that the clauses which 
dealt with sleeping accommodation in 
the neighbourhood of bakehouses went 
far enough. He would be glad that 
where there was sleeping accommodation 
in connection with mills, factories, or 
workshops, it should be of the amplest 
possible description. 

Mz. MACDONALD thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite Mr. Cross) for 
introducing the Bill, which he believed 
would be a great improvement on the 
pean legislation, and would be satis- 
actory in many respects; and he sin- 
cerely hoped that the time would not be 
far distant when agricultural labourers 
would also reap the advantages which it 
was proposed to confer on other classes 
by the measure, and would be subjected 
to a like restriction. He quite agreed 
with what the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. Barclay) had said with refer- 
ence to children who sold newspapers, 
and he trusted that a larger number of 
those who were employed in that trade 
and in selling matches would be included 
in the provisions of the Bill, so that it 
would be impossible for them to evade 
the Education Act as they did at present. 
Besides those, however, there were the 
children of those who went to sea, and 
he hoped, also, that the children of 
bleachers and dyers would be looked 
after ; because he was sure that anything 
done in their behalf would meet with 
the oppreetion of the working classes 
throughout the country. He had heard 
that a deputation would wait upon the 
right hon. Gentleman to-morrow from 
the master bleachers of the United 
Kingdom, and that it would have the 
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benefit of the influence of the Member 
for Wigan (Mr. Knowles). He hoped, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be seduced to depart from the 
lines laid down. He (Mr. Macdonald) 
was well acquainted with the operative 
bleachers, and he knew that they had 
agitated for a long time in favour of a 
measure such as the present. He was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman had 
introduced the measure, and he again 
expressed his gratitude to him for doing 
so, and he could assure him that any 
aid he (Mr. Macdonald) could give him 
to pass it into law was at his disposal. 
HE O’CONOR DON said, he had 
been a Member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on whose Report this Bill was 
mainly founded. He had differed from 
his Colleagues on certain important 
oints—six in number—and as the right 
on. Gentleman had adopted his views 
on four out of those six points, he cer- 
tainly did not rise to offer any opposition 
to the Bill. At the same time, there 
were certain defects in it which he 
thought might with advantage be re- 
medied. One principle for which he 
contended on the Royal Commission 
was that restriction upon the labour of 
adult women could only be justified by 
its being shown that the work in which 
they were engaged without restriction 
was injurious to their health, and that 
they should not, for mere uniformity 
sake, interfere with that work unless 
injury was proved. That he understood 
to be the principle adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman when he introduced 
the Bill. But it was not carried out. 
The Bill proposed to place new restric- 
tions on women’s labour, when it was 
earried on in workshops in which young 
persons or children were employed, not, 
evidently, for the sake of the women, 
but for the sake of the young persons 
or children ; and if this were fair, the 
same oe should be extended to 
men. Again, in Clause 16, which related 
to what was called domestic employment, 
it might be necessary to have rules with 
reference to work carried on in the 
homes of working people; but it would 
be extremely difficult to carry out such 
rules. He presumed that nothing would 
be done to prevent working people 
keeping their doors locked. At the time 
when an Inspectorunder this Bill knocked 
at the door the mother and children 
might be employed in stitching; but 
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they could cease immediately on the 
knock being heard, and when the door 
was opened they would be found doing 
nothing. ‘These provisions, therefore, 
regarding work in the homes of the 
people were likely to be of very little 
use, whilst most inquisitorial in their 
character; and he strongly deprecated 
placing any unnecessary restrictions on 
work in recognized workshops, which 
might have the effect of driving the 
work into the homes. He feared the 
result of the provision with regard to 
the education of children would be that 
in many instances they would receive 
less education than if the Bill never 
passed at all. For example, in straw- 
plaiting children were employed not for 
the value of the work they might do, 
but in order that they might learn the 
trade, which they must do at an early 
age. Mothers who were now in the 
habit of sending their children to school 
full-time every day, and of employing 
them a few hours in the evening at 
straw-plaiting would be seriously in- 
convenienced by the operation of the 
Bill, and would probably send their chil- 
dren to school only for half-time, and 
then employ them in the morning 
and in the afternoon every alternate 
week. With regard to the surgeons’ 
certificates, his right hon. Friend pro- 
posed that a certificate should be re- 
quired in factories and not in work- 
shops, and at every change of employ- 
ment not under the same employer. He 
himself thought the surgeons’ certificates 
were of very little use, and that the pro- 
vision requiring them to be given at 
every change of employment ought not 
to be upheld. With regard to the nail 
and chain districts, the Commissioners 
had inquired very carefully into their 
condition, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that there was nothing in the em- 
ployment of an unhealthy character. 
There were no stronger women to be 
found in England than were to be seen 
in these districts. He should, however, 
take another opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to thevarious points of the Bill which, 
in his opinion, required amendment. 
Mr. HIBBERT, as the Representative 
of a district (Oldham) which ecntained 
more factories than any other district in 
Lancashire or in the country, wished to 
thank the Home Secretary for bringing 
in this Bill. He believed it would be 4 
boon to the persons employed in the 
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cotton factories and in other modes of 
labour. It was i + in dealing’ 
with this subject not to make the regu- 
lations more strict and difficult, but to 
consider the wants of the various trades 
and fix the hours of labour so as to 
make them, as. far as possible, com- 
aoe with the requirements of the 
ifferent trades and manufactories of 
the country. He could not give his 
support to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Tennant), for 
he regarded it as far more important 
that time should be regulated from an 
educational point of view than from the 
point of view of the actual working hours. 

Sm HENRY JACKSON regretted 
that the Home Secre did not pro- 
pose by his Bill to relax any of the 
restraints imposed by Sub-section 6 
of Clause 11, which re-enacted a clause 
of the Act of 1874, to the effect that 
no young person or woman should be 
employed continuously for more than 
four-and-a-half hours without an in- 
terval of half-an-hour for meals. In- 
stead of doing good, that enactment 
had, in certain light textile industries, 
done serious harm, and had caused great 
inconvenience. It imposed far greater 
fatigue on young persons than the old 
five-hours’ system. In summer time 
it produced no inconvenience; but 
in winter time the young persons were 
compelled, under the four-and-a-half 
hours’ limit, to leave their homes at an 
early hour, and to get a hurried meal in 
the factory; whereas, under the old 
system, they used to get their breakfasts 
at home, and went to their work re- 
freshed. He hoped the Home Secretary 
would take this matter into considera- 
tion, as the proposal he now made was 
supported by the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners. 

Mr. SHAW said, he could not vote 
for the Amendment. He had no sym- 
pathy with those who had wished to ex- 
tend the operation of this Act. Instead 
of extending it, the Home Secretary 
should endeavour to lessen its restric- 
tions. He could confirm what had been 
said by the hon. and learned Baronet 
the Member for Coventry (Sir Henry 
Jackson), and he thought the Bill would 
operate very injuriously on small indus- 
tries. As it was legislation made by 
manufacturers, he supposed it would 
have the effect of promoting their in- 
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Ireland they had very few extensive 
manufactories except in Belfast. There 
were, however, a good many small ma- 
nufactories seattered throughout the 
country. In 1874, when the last Bill 
was before the House, a concession was 
made in their favour; but he thought 
that bringing them under the Act at all 
would be very injurious to their opera- 
tions, especially in the South and South- 
west of Ireland. In Oommittee he 
should ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he could not except those in- 
dustries from the Bill? hard-and- 
fast line should not be drawn. There 
had been an exception in the case of 
mnills worked by water power which he 
hoped would be respected. It would be 
an immense hardship that the inspection 
should be conducted by men who knew 
nothing of the business. A general 
principle should be laid down, and left 
as far as possible to the local authori- 
ties to be worked out. Adult women 
and children ought to be relieved from 
restrictions. He thought they could not 
go too far in extending sanitary arrange- 
ments as regarded factories. 

Mr. ASS ON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he could: assure the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken that nothing 
could be further from his intention than to 
do anything which could tend to injure 
the manufactories of Ireland, and that 
he entirely agreed with him as to the 
expediency of not laying down a hard- 
and-fast line in legislation such as that 
now proposed. The Bill was, he ad- 
mitted, a difficult one to understand; 
but if the hon. Gentleman had had 
time to master its provisions, he would 
find that one of its special principles 
was that no such line should be drawn. 
He did not think, he might add, that it 
imposed a single new restriction; in- 
deed, any change which it might effect 
would be in the direction of greater 
freedom. In the case of certain scutch 
mills, to which reference had been made 
in the course of the discussion, it was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment whether some regulations should 
not be introduced ; but, in their case, 
also, there was no desire to have any- 
thing like a hard-and-fast line. As to 
water mills, the provisions of 1874 
were simply reproduced. In reply to 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Coventry (Sir Henry Jackson)—whose 
remarks, of course, applied more par- 
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ticularly to the ribbon trade—the ques- 
tion raised by him, together with a 
similar suggestion from the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), with re- 
gard to the hosiery trade, might be con- 
sidered in Committee ; but he wished it 
to be distinctly understood that in re- 
ference to textile fabrics generally, he 
could not consent to do away with the 
four-and-a-half hours’ limit. He felt it, 
in the next place, necessary to say a few 
words with regard to the Inspectors; 
and he need scarcely tell the House that 
his object was to secure the services of 
men in that capacity who would most 
heartily and efficiently perform their 
duties. In that respect the Government 
had been successful, and a body of men 
who more satisfactorily did their work 
he did not know. As to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don), he begged, before re- 
plying to them, to thank him and his 
ellow-Commissioners for the great 
labour which they had bestowed on 
their Report. No one could have wished 
for a more exhaustive Report, and, al- 
though the Government could not agree 
with all its recommendations, it had 
been of the greatest use to the Govern- 
ment in framing the Bill. He entirely 
concurred in the view which was taken 
by the hon. Gentleman with respect to 
the labour of adultwomen. The Legis- 
lature, he thought, ought to be ex- 
tremely careful how it interfered with 
that labour. That view was embodied 
in the Bill, which contained a great 
many provisions in their favour. He 
had been very much struck, he might 
add, by a suggestion of the hon. Gentle- 
man aboutdrawing a distinction between 
day-work and piece-work; but, having 
aid considerable attention to the sub- 
ject, he had come to the conclusion that 
it was impossible to introduce any such 
legislative provision with respect to it 
as he advocated. As to what the hon. 
Member had said about domestic work- 
shops, he would observe that in the 
Bill drawn last year only the word 
workshops had been used; but when 
the definition of factories came to be 
dealt with, it was found absolutely ne- 
cessary to enumerate certain factories, 
in order to include which the clause in 
the Bill was drawn. As to education, 
the objection which had been raised as 
the Bill stood before was, that it was 
quite in the power of the parents to 
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take care that their children never went 
to school until the afternoon, when they 
would probably be so tired that they 
would not receive the same advantages 
as if they had attended school in the 
morning. The sub-section was drawn, 
therefore, so as to make such a shift in 
the time that they might receive the 
benefit of education in the morning as 
well as the afternoon. As to the ques- 
tion of certificates, he held a strong opi- 
nion that they must be retained; and 
whilst not going the whole length of 
the views of the Commission, the Bill, 
to his mind, provided all that was ne- 
cessary in this respect. An hon. Mem- 
ber had asked what was meant by a 
recognized school? There were certain 
schools which for ordinary practical pur- 
poses were real schools, though they did 
not come within the scope of the Educa- 
tion Act; and it was proposed that, in 
order to prevent children having too far 
to go to school, Inspectors should have 
power to recognize certain schools of 
that class for the children to go to. The 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Wheelhouse) suggested that pro- 
vision ;should be made for all work- 
ing children in the country dining at 
the same time. That, he feared, would 
be a piece of tyranny which would 
scarcely be submitted to. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE explained that 
what he meant was he should be glad 
that children who worked together should 
have dinner together whenever they con- 
veniently could. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was glad to hear his hon. and learned 
Friend’s explanation, in which he quite 
concurred. The hon. Member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. Macdonald), and he thought 
for Walsall (Sir Charles Forster), too, 
spoke about the ‘sweating system.” 
Now, that was a question that was taken 
into consideration, and, to a great extent, 
the real evils in that system had been 
met. All the deputations he had re- 
ceived had been satisfied with what he 
had laid before them. He didnot much 
wonder at people not finding out what 
had been done, because the definition 
clause had been altered in one instance. 
He had also the half-time question be- 
fore him, and it was quite true he had 
received a number of deputations with 
respect to it; but until a great many 
more good reasons had been given him 
for doing so, he could not alter his view 
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of it. Thehon. and learned Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) had also re- 
ferred to the sleeping places in connec- 
tion with bakehouses ; but that provision 
had been introduced not for the sake of 
the people, but for the sake of the bread. 
The hon. Members for Forfar (Mr. Bar- 
clay) and Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) ex- 
pressed a wish to see the educational 
provisions of the Bill extended to street 
children and agricultural children. Well, 
as to the latter, he hoped that under the 
recent Act, Boards of Guardians would 
look after them and see that they were 
educated. It would certainly be impos- 
sible to include all within the scope of 
the present Bill. They should, however, 
be content to proceed by steps. But, 
with regard to street children, he ven- 
tured to suggest that the school boards 
would really form a very great power, 
which, in the course of the next few 
years, would see that all children who 
worked in the streets were sent to school. 
He was much amused at hearing one 
day that a school board, desiring to as- 
certain whether all the children of a 
certain district attended school, sent 
there four or five men with ‘“ Punch” 
shows about midday, and with the result 
that the shows were surrounded by ehil- 
dren who ought to have been at school. 
That, however, he thought was taking a 
rather unfair advantage of them. In 
regard to the remark of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Walsall, as to thejchain and nail 
makers, he was bound to say, on read- 
ing the Report, that he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) that they did not need 
any legislative protection. He would 
now briefly refer to the Resolution of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Tennant). He thanked his hon. 
Friend for the manner in which he had 
brought his Motion forward, but could 
not regard the proposition of his hon. 
Friend from the point of view he did. 
To introduce absolute uniformity would 
fatally interfere with the working of the 
Factory Acts, as had been clearly shown 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. Fielden), the labours of 
whose father they all so entirely recog- 
nized, and whose memory would long 
continue to be regarded with reverence. 
His hon. Friend had accurately described 
how the system of Factory Acts had 
been worked up. It had, no doubt, 
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been somewhat of a tentative system. 
Had the course now suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Leeds been 
originally followed, the Factory Acts 
would have been found so oppressive 
that they would soon be inoperative. It 
came to this—that they should lower all 
trades to the same level, or raise every 
trade and bring them under the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1874—-a fact which 
would work extreme hardship through- 
out the country. He could not, there- 
fore, consent to the adoption of his hon. 
Friend’s Resolution, and hoped it would 
not be pressed. He begged to thank 
hon. Members on both sides for the cor- 
dial reception they had given to the Bill, 
and trusted it would do one thing which 
was so essential in all those trades— 
namely, enable people who were under 
the law really to understand it. As the 
Acts now stood, he defied any person who 
was not a lawyer—and he defied most 
lawyers—to say as to any particular 
point what was absolutely the state of 
the law. There had been about 45 Acts 
to be dealt with, and he was bound to 
say that he received from the draftsman 
to whom the framing of the Bill was 
committed, and to whom it was a labour 
of love, the greatest possible assistance. 
He would conclude by expressing a hope 
that hon. Members who might have 
Amendments to propose would kindly 
consult with him before they placed 
them on the Paper. Nothing was more 
disheartening than 20 or 30 pages of 
Amendments; and if hon. Members 
took the course he ventured to suggest, 
their labours would, he trusted, be 
greatly lightened. 

Mr. TENNANT said, that he had 
not expected that the Home Secretary 
would have accepted his Motion. He 
was, however, quite satisfied with the 
discussion that had taken place, and re- 
served to himself the right to propose 
such Amendments in Committee as would 
meet the principle laid down in his pre- 
sent Motion. He was quite willing to 
withdraw his Amendment upon the se- 
cond reading. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 21st February. 
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ELECTION OF ALDERMEN (CUMULA- 
TIVE VOTE) BILL—[Bux 71.] 
(Mr. Wheelhouse, Mr. Isaac, Mr. Tennant.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
remarked that its object was to give a 
cumulative vote in the election of alder- 
men in boroughs, in order to secure the 
introduction upon the aldermanic bench 
of members who held different views to 
those entertained by the majority of the 
members of the town council in certain 
large boroughs. The hon. Member was 
pind to explain its provisions, 
when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 12th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) (22). 


THE CAPE—THE KAFFIR OUTBREAK. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY asked the 
Lord President of the Council, Whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to lay on the Table Papers relating to 
the disturbances at the Cape of Good 
Hope? 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in reply, said, that almost 
immediately all the Papers relating to 
the subject up to the end of December 
would be laid on the Table. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


QUESTION. 
Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 


rise to ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
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Question. 
he will consider it his duty to afford any 
further information to the House with 
respect to the state of affairs in the 
East ? 

Tse Kart or DERBY: My Lords, 
the Question of the noble Earl is one of 
avery general and comprehensive cha- 
racter; so much so, that I scarcely know 
in what special form he and your Lord- 
ships desire I should answerit. Perhaps 
I may say that with regard to the move- 
ments of the British Fleet, which I take 
to be the matter of the most pressing 
interest at the present moment, I hope 
that when your Lordships meet again, 
in 48 hours, we shall be in a position to 
state that the intention which we an- 
nounced some days ago has been carried 
into effect, and that our ships are at Oon- 
stantinople. My Lords, with re to 
the question of the Conference, there is 
nothing altered in the situation during 
the last few days. All the Powers have 

ed to the principle that a Oon- 
ference should be held. The only re- 
maining difference is as to the place of 
meeting, and I do not think that that 
difference is likely to give rise to much 
difficulty. My Lords, with regard to the 
movements of the Russian + ec can 
add nothing—nothing that is certain or 
authentic—to the statements contained 
in the Cireular Telegram of Prince 
Gortchakoff which has appeared in all 
the newspapers in’ Europe. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, as 
the noble Earl has remarked, my Ques- 
tion was of a general character. I made 
it so purposely because I did not wish to 
press for an Answer from the noble Earl 
on any particular point if it were not 
convenient for him to give one. I now 
desire to ask a particular Question; but 
I donot press for a formal Answer to it, 
unless the noble Earl thinks fit to reply 
to itin that way. Yesterday the noble 
Earl stated that a difficulty had been 
experienced in respect of the passage of 
our ships through the Dardanelles ; but 
he expected that an arrangement on the 
subject would be come to with the Porte. 
Indeed, he was sanguine in that expec- 
tation. I wish to know now, Whether 
he is able to give your Lordships any 
additional information with reference to 
the entry of those ships? The noble Earl 
also stated that three other European 
Powers had applied for firmans. This, 
also, is a point on which further infor- 
mation would be desirable. 
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Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
with regard to the first Question of the 
noble Earl, I think it is better that I 
should reserve my Answer till Thursday, 
when no doubt I shall be in a position to 
speak more fully and satisfactorily than I 
can do now. With regard to the Question 
respecting the other Powers which ap- 
plied for firmans, the position is this— 
The French and Italian Governments 
two days ago authorized their Ambas- 
sadors to apply for firmans to admit 
their ships to the Dardanelles. What 
passed between those Ambassadors and 
the Porte I, of course, do not know with 
any exactness; but it appears that, in 
consequence of their representations, 
their Governments have thought fit, for 
the present, to suspend sending their 
ships up, and consequently, I presume, 
the firmans have not been demanded. 
With regard to the third Power, as I 
stated yesterday, ademand for a firman 
was made by the Ambassador of that 
Power, but I know nothing more. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL. 


BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON rose to call attention to the 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Cattle Plague 
and Importation of Live Stock; and 
to present a Bill to amend the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869. 
He felt that, even at a time when 
the Eastern Question was absorbing so 
much attention, there was no need that 
he should apologize to their mags 
for bringing the subject before them. It 
was one that interested all classes of the 
country; and at the outset of his remarks, 
he wished to lay down this as a proposi- 
tion on which he meant to base his 
statements, and all his arguments—that 
the interests of all classes were involved 
in it; and, believing that to be the case, 
the Government, in the Bill which he 
should lay on the Table, drew no dis- 
tinction between the interest of the con- 
sumer and the interest of the producer 
in the matter; because they believed 
those interests to be entirely identical. 
It was not advisable in any case to set 
up class against class, and in this in- 
stance it would be particularly inad- 
visable. In laying before their Lord- 
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ships the circumstances which had led 
to the preparation of the Bill,he should 
present, he would first touch shortly 
upon the previous inquiries that had 
been made into the subject, and the 
legislation which had already taken 
place; but it would not be necessary 
for him to go back further than the 
Cattle Plague of 1865-6-7—a period most 
fatal to our flocks and herds. During 
the prevalence of that very disastrous 
plague, our flocks and herds were so 

ecimated that the Government thought 
it desirable that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
subject. Among others who served. on 
that Royal Commission was his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India. 
In 1866 there were two Acts relating 
to this subject—one applying to Eng- 
land and Scotland, and the other to 
Ireland. All previous investigations 
culminated in the passing of the Act 
of 1869, which applied to England 
and Scotland. The principle of that 
measure in regard to foreign animals 
was that it regulated foreign im- 
portation, giving power to the Privy 
Council to prohibit importation from 
any country where there was disease, to 
define the ports where foreign animals 
should be landed and where they should 
be slaughtered if the Privy Council 
thought fit ; and providing that if foreign 
animals were on their arrival found 
healthy, they should be allowed to go at 
large after a detention of some 12 hours. 
Under the provisions of that Act no 
cattle had, since 1872, been allowed to 
come to this country from Russia; and, 
since the outbreak of Cattle Plague in 
the spring of last year, the same re- 
striction had been passed as regarded 
Germany and Belgium. The principle 
of the Act of 1869 with regard to home 
stock was, to speak generally, that 
everything was left to the local au- 
thorities of the country, though the 
Privy Council had a general superin- 
tendence over their acts. When he 
reminded their Lordships that in Eng- 
land and Scotland there were 411 local 
authorities, it was by no means sur- 
prising that the rules and regulations 
passed by them should be extremely 
varied and diverse—there being, in short, 
a total want of uniformity. He was not 
there to find fault with the operation of 
the Act of 1869. He knew it contained 
many valuable provisions that had done 
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much good; but he thought it was 
not unreasonable to believe that, re 
the period of nearly 10 years which 

elapsed since that Act was passed, there 
might be some defects brought to light 
seeming to require legislation in order 
to put them right. Notes of these de- 
fects had been kept both during the 
time of his Predecessor and himself, 
and he hoped and believed they were 
dealt with in the Bill he was about to 
present. In 1873 a Committe was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of 
the Act of 1869. That Committee made 
a Report containing certain recom- 
mendations, and when he was appointed 
to the Office he now had the honour to 
hold, it became his duty to look into 
that Report carefully. There were 
some of the recommendations which 
he thought it desirable to carry out— 
notably the employment of travelling 
Inspectors throughout the country. This 
measure had proved very satisfactory in 
bringing about a marked improvement 
in the cleansing and disinfecting of ships, 
railway trucks, loading pens, and other 
places were cattle were kept; and in 
giving effect to the regulations in respect 
to those subjects which it was the duty 
of those Inspectors to see carried out, the 


Privy Council had recovered penalties 


against offending companies. Some of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1878 could not be carried out without 
legislation, and he did not then think the 
time had come when Parliament ought 
to be asked to grant further powers in 
the matter. He preferred to wait till 
a time when the Government would be 
in a position to propose a more compre- 
hensive measure than they could at that 
time have submitted, believing, as he did, 
that piecemeal legislation in connection 
with the food supply of the country 
was not desirable. Between 1874 and 
1876 there was a considerable amount 
of foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro- 
pneumonia throughout the country. 
Constant complaints were made to him, 
and more stringent measures pressed 
upon him. The want of uniformity 
throughout the country was very much 
dwelt upon, and he was asked if the time 
had not arrived for the correcting of these 
abuses. In the early part of 1877 the 
Cattle Plague made its appearance at 
Deptford and Hull through cattle brought 
into the country from Hamburgh, and 
rapidly spread through the metropolis, 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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the consequence being that the alarm 
which h reviously existed greatly 
increased. The Privy Council passed 
Orders dealing with foreign cattle, and 
the local authorities, in accordance 
with the power given them under the 
Act of 1869, attempted to deal with 
the disease. But it became clear, espe- 
cially when the disease had existed 
some time in the metropolis, that the 
local authorities, although acting in the 
most exemplary manner, had not the 
requisite power to cope with it. The 
disease continued to spread, and Her 
Majesty’s Government came to the con- 
clusion that the time had arrived when 
the Privy Council should take the matter 
into their own hands. That was done, 
and very stringent measures were 
adopted. He was not, indeed, certain 
that the Privy Council had not even ex- 
ceeded its powers; but it was thought 
necessary to stamp out the disease by 
every means in the power of the Go- 
vernment, and stamped out it was 
in the course of the year. Whilst the 
disease was in progress, he was much 
urged to exclude from this country all 
foreign animals, not only on account 
of the Oattle Plague, but on ac- 
count of other diseases, such as foot- 
and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumo- 
nia. When he was urged to take that 
course by memorials and deputations, he 
was not prepared to accede to the pro- 
posal ; ‘hieah Possibly, under the 75th 
section of the Act of 1869, the Privy 
Council might have made an Order 
against such importation. He thought, 
however, that such a measure, if within 
the letter, would certainly be outside the 
spirit of the Act, and that there was not 
sufficient information as to the advisa- 
bility of such prohibition to justify the 
Government in at once proposing legis- 
lation with that object. A new feature 
just then had also been introduced into 
the matter—the importation of dead 
meat and live cattle from America ; and, 
under all the circumstances, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government considered that the 
time had arrived when a Committee 
ought to be appointed to inquire into 
the whole subject. A Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed ac- 
cordingly, and upon that Committee 
there were Members who represented 
the Scotch and Irish interests, county 
Members, and Members who represented 
some of the largest manufacturing towns 
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in the Kingdom ; and the Committee so 
constituted was entitled to the highest 
consideration. The terms of the Refer- 
ence to that Committee were— 


“‘To inquire into the causes of the recent 
outbreak of Cattle Plague, and the measures 
taken for its répression, and into the effect 
which the importation of live foreign animals 
had upon the introduction of disease into this 
mar and upon the supply and price of 
food.” 


Before he came to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, he wished to draw a distinction 
between the Cattle Plague—Rinderpest 
proper—and other contagious diseases 
which had been so disastrous to the 
live stock—foot-and-mouth disease and 
pleuro-pneumonia—because it was often 
the case that they were all mixed up to- 
gether in public estimation, and that 
sufficient distinction was not drawn be- 
tween them. With regard to the Cattle 
Plague or Rinderpest, he had made up 
his mind, from experience gained in 
dealing with it, that it ought to be 
dealt with by the central authority. The 
Committee of last year came to the same 
conclusion, and he proposed, in respect 
of it to adopt the recommendation of 
the Committee. .As to the other cattle 
diseases, there were three things which 
he desired to ask. First, whether those 
diseases inflicted such injury on the 
community as made it worth while to 
stamp them out? Second, whether there 
was any prospect of success in an en- 
deavourto stampthem out? Third, what 
were the restrictions necessary for 
stamping them out? It was proved 
before the Committee by eminent agri- 
culturists from various parts of the 
Kingdom, that pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot-and-mouth disease were far more 
injurious to this country than even 
Cattle Plague itself, for the reason 
that whilst the latter was a rare occur- 
rence, the former were very prevalent 
in the country. In proof of what he 
had just been saying, he thought it 
right to adduce to the House some of 
the evidence on the subject. In the 
evidence given to the Committee by Mr. 
Booth, one of the most eminent of our 
agriculturists, and a gentleman con- 
stantly engaged in the breeding and 
rearing of cattle, there were these Ques- 
tions and Answers— 


“2,243. Have you experienced, during the 


time that you have bred stock, ¢ losses from 
foot-and-mouth disease and i 


er diseases P— 
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From foot-and-mouth disease especially I have 
experienced very great losses. 

‘¢ 2,244, It, in fact, almost ruined your herd, 
did it not ?—Between 1869 and 1872 my herd 
was reduced by foot-and-mouth disease by more 
than one-half. 

‘62,245. You have had it more than once, 
have you not ?—I had five separate attacks in 
my herd in less than three years. 

“2,267. You said a few moments ago that 
between 1869 and 1872, owing to foot-and- 
mouth disease, your herd dwindled down to 
half ; how did you lose those animals ?—Breed- 
ing animals are particularly liable to abortion 
by disease. I will give an instance. In 1872 
I had 17 cows in one pasture, and they all went 
down with disease, and the produce of the 
whole of those 17 cows was one calf. i 
that I may set the present year, when we are 
perfectly healthy, and I have upwards of 40 
calves on the farm at the present time. 

*¢ 2,268. Do you think that that was entirely 
owing to foot-and-mouth disease P—I have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying so.” 


He would now refer to the evidence of 
another gentleman well known in the 
North of England, and a man of great 
practical knowledge in agriculture. He 
alluded to Mr. Jacob Wilson. Speaking 
of cattle sent to him, he said— 


‘* A very few days after their arrival foot- 
and-mouth disease broke out, and instead of 
getting fat during that summer they dragged 
their w length along until the following 
spring, and I lost three months of my keep. 
Instead of my then being able to sell them, 
Least mag aeens ts appeared among them, and 
especially among those which had been most 
severely handled by foot-and-mouth disease. 


‘*4,794. That represents, then, to the con- 
sumers of the country a clear loss of nearly a 
a of the feeding properties of your farm ?— 

ery much like it, because I only get three- 
fourths of the value at the finish. 

@ vai oe ee cre atit from the powcr 

int of view, that stre ens your argumen 
that these diseases eee peneiaiae the food 
of the people ?—Yes, and not only so, but in- 
stead of my haying two lots of cattle fed off 
in the time, I could only get one lot fed off. 

‘¢ 4,897. With dairy stock I suppose the loss 
is very severe ?—Very severe ; there is no saying 
where the end of it is; because, not only do you 
sacrifice the breeding power of your valuable 
cows, but you lose your produce, you lose your 
time, and the consequence is that the country 
loses its stock. 

“4,799. These risks, in your opinion, make it 
absolutely necessary not only for the protection 
of the farming interest in the country, but for 
the production of the food that is supplied to the 

ple, that steps should be taken to eradicate 
Siecaiine which are attended by such risks ?— 
They do. In the face of all this disease people 
dare not go into breeding, and I may say that, 
following up the question with regard to the 
outbreak of 1865, we are well aware thata great 
many farmers have never since p the same 
system which up to that time they had been 
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accustomed to pursue ; they dare not doit. They 
prefer going to a market and buying other cattle 
which are probably nearer the butcher, so that 
in case of an outbreak they are prepared to send 
them off on the shortest notice, the risk bein 
less, rather than keep valuable cows and ri 
the loss of the cows themselves.and also of their 
produce.” 


Another gentleman, from whose evidence 
he should like to quote, was Mr. Howard, 
formerly M.P. for Bedford. Here were 
two or three of the questions in Mr. 
Howard’s examination— 


“8,156. Have those complaints been general 
in your county as well as in your own herd P— 
Yes; in one year we had in the small county of 
Bedford 38,000 animals attacked with contagious 
diseases. 

8,159. 1872 was the time when the last out- 
break of cattle plague occurred in this country ? 
—Yes; I could not charge my memory exactly, 
but I know it was four or five years ago. At 
the lowest estimate it would entail a loss of 
£60,000 upon the country. 

8,179. I understand you to say that you be- 
lieve the supply to the consumer has been very 
much diminished in consequence not only of the 
losses by disease, but of the smaller amount of 
cattle that have been kept for fear of those 
diseases P—These diseases, as every Member of the 
Committee must see, are deterrent ; farmers who 
have suffered serious losses are naturally de- 
terred from keeping on with the system which 
entails upon them such very serious losses, and 
many have adopted the plan of buying in their 
stock instead of breeding. That has been done 
to a very considerable extent. Many farmers 
who used to breed and rear cattle have aban- 
doned that tice for the comparatively safer 
plan of buying in their store stock.” 


From that evidence, which could not be 
controverted, it appeared that there was 
a considerable loss, not alone to the pro- 
ducer, but also to the consumer of food, 
arising from that disease. And this did 
not affect the produce in meat alone, be- 
cause the sidliion. of milk, butter, and 
cheese was very much affected by the 
loss of cattle in the country. The out- 
break of 1865 was so great, that in 
Cheshire there was a great deal of pas- 
ture rendered useless, and persons tra- 
velling through the country could ac- 
tually see places where heaps of cattle 
had been slaughtered and buried. Hav- 
ing this testimony, which might be mul- 
tiplied ad infinitum, it was not surprising 
to find the following paragraph in the 
Report of the Committee :— 

“It was abundantly proved in evidence that 
the ra of cattle plague since the Act of 
1869, and the diminution of the breeding herds 
of the ki m from:the fear of breaking out 
of cattle plague are as nothing compared with 
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the losses inflicted and the enterprise’ checked 
by pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth com- 
plaint. In addition to the losses to the commu- 
nity of animals actually destroyed by either-of 
those diseases, or slaughtered to prevent the 
spread of pleuro-pneumonia, the agricultural 
and other witnesses laid great stress on the fact, 
that whatever loss fell upon the farmer from the 
deterioration of his stock through foot-and- 
mouth complaint, reacted injuriously on the 
consumer, by the diminution in the number of 
fat stock which the farmer was able to place on 
the market in a given time.” 


Mr. Booth, on one occasion, fattened bul- 
locks in August, he was offered £34 
each for them; but the disease having 
broken out among them, he could 
only obtain £35 each at Ohristmas. 
Besides, their Lordships would also re- 
collect that Mr. Wilson stated that it 
took him twice as long to fatten a given 
number of bullocks in consequence of 
the disease. The existence of the evil 
he considered to be abundantly proved ; 
and he thought he had shown that it was 
worth while to stamp out those diseases. 
He now came to the second question— 
what were the prospects of success ? 
Fortunately, in that matter he could be 
guided by the experience of what had 
taken place in past years. He found 
that the experience of’the period from 
1865 to 1867, when the Cattle Plague 
restrictions were in full force, showed 
that this country was never so free from 
cattle disease as during that time. That 
was shown before theCommittee. Again, 
at the end of 1876, he was told by the 
veterinary advisers'of the Privy Council 
that the foot-and-mouth disease had 
commenced to show itself throughout the 
country, and that, according to calcula- 
tions based upon experience, the epidemic 
would be at its height in the following 
—that was to say last—summer. Then 
came the Cattle Plague of last year, and 
though the foot-and-mouth disease ought 
to have been at its height from March 
to November, not a single case of that 
disease occurred within the metropolitan 
market, and very little in the country. 
He thought that was sufficient to show 
that, under certain restrictions, those 
diseases could be stamped out; and it 
now became his duty to point out the 
restrictions necessary. ‘First of all, then, 
in regard to the home restrictions which 
were nece . He thought there was 
very little doubt that if they could stop 
the movement of all stock throughout 
the country, in the course of 12 months 
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the diseases might be stamped out. But 
he was quite awarethat the inconvenience 
and loss which would arise from such a 
measure as that would be so great that 
it could not be carried out; and, there- 
fore, he was not prepared to ask their 
Lordships to adopt it. He believed it 
would be quite sufficient for the purpose 
in view to deal with each district in which 
the disease broke out. He would have 
the most stringent regulations carried 
out in a given area, and so far he would 
follow the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee as contained in Paragraph 20 of 
their Report. In that paragraph they 
recommended— 


‘That before the regulations for prohibiting 
and restricting the importation of live stock be 
carried into effect all movement of cattle be pro- 
hibited, except under licence, in every district 
throughout the United Kingdom where either 
pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease 
exists; that fairs and markets be placed under 
similar restrictions, and absolute prohibition of 
movement be enforced against infected farms for 
periods varying from two months in pleuro- 
pneumonia to 28 days in outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease.” 


He was quite aware that those restric- 
tions must press very heavily on agricul- 
turists residing in infected districts, and 
that the farmers must be very severely 
tried by such regulations; but those 
classes, in evidence before the Committee, 
expressed their willingness to submit to 
them—as doubtless they would, if they 
felt that it would be for the good of the 
community, and if there was any prospect 
of exterminating the disease—and he was 
prepared to ask their Lordships to give 
effect to that recommendation of the 
Committee which was embodied in the 
Bill. It was obvious, however, that it 
would be useless to attempt to impose 
upon the holders of stock in the country 
such a restriction unless all means were 
taken for preventing the introduction of 
disease from abroad. That disease did 
come from foreign countries no one would 
be inclined to dispute. It appeared from 
the last Reports of the Veterinary In- 
spectors of the Privy Council, that in 
1876 the number of animals arriving 
from abroad in which disease was de- 
tected amounted to 11,662. Of these, 
9,359 had foot-and-mouth disease, 2,262 
had sheep scab, 30 had sheep pox, 11 
had pleuro-pneumonia. The countries 
from which they came were—From 
Germany, 5,684; from Belgium, 3,824 ; 
from Holland, 1,056; from , 926 ; 
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from Portugal, 158; from Spain, 14— 
total, 11,662. These lacsaia wih the 
whole of the cargoes of which they 
formed part, were slaughtered, and 
these numbers, therefore, gave a very 
inadequate idea of the danger incurred 
if by chance one cargo having among it 
the seeds of disease should escape detec- 
tion. The total number of animals im- 
ported from abroad in 1876 amounted to 
1,416,956, and no system of inspection 
could be so perfect that every case of 
disease among such large numbers could 
be detected. One cargo eseaping with 
the infection of foot-and-mouth among 
it and sold alive in the country might 
spread the disease in half-a-dozen coun- 
ties in a fortnight. According to a Re- 
turn moved for by the hon. Member for 
Northallerton, it appeared that in the 
three years ended the31st of March, 1877, 
there werelanded 12,308 cargoes, of which 
1,458 had diseased animals. In view of 
that risk, he had been urged more than 
once to prohibit the importation of all 
live Ht from abroad, the argument 


| being that the cattle should come in the 


form of dead meat. Logically, that, no 
doubt, would be the safest, as well as 
the most effectual course ; but he did not 
think that there was as yet sufficient 
experience on the Continent of the send- 
ing of cattle over as dead meat—as at 

resent was the case from America—to 
justify the Government in going so far 
as to adopt that measure. In order, 
however, to make the home restrictions 
bearable, he thought it absolutely 
necessary that all foreign animals 
should be slaughtered at the port of 
landing, and accordingly provisions to 
that end had been inserted in the Bill. 
It might interest their Lordships to 
know that the quantities of foreign cattle 
coming to this country were not very 
large. The total number of animals in 
the United Kingdom in 1876 was 
88,179,825, and the total number of 
animals imported from abroad in the 
same year was only 1,416,956, or about 
one thirty-seventh of the whole stock 
of the country. It was remarkable that 
the importations from Ireland during 
the same period were more numerous 
than from abroad—namely, 1,866,452; 
so that the House would see that the 
country was not al er dependent on 
foreign supplies. He mentioned that, 
beeause some persons considered that 
this country could not go on very well 
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without such supply. In view of the 
recommendations of ne Committee 4 
the proposals in the Bill, two points 

to . considered. One, what Troi be 
the effect of the restrictions in respect 
of supply; and the other, what would 
be their effect with regard to price? 
Now, it appeared from an official Return 
that in 1877, though there were less live 
cattle imported into this country than in 
1876 by 353,298 cwt., yet during the 
same time there was a gain in the im- 
ported dead meat to the extent of 509,927 
ewt.; andithat showed that the trade had 
accommodated itself to the altered cir- 
cumstances, and that the consumers 
were none the worse off. Valuable evi- 
dence on that subject was given to the 
Committee by Mr. Rudkin, Chairman of 
the Markets Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London. In his examination were 
these questions and answers— 


“8,959. You think, that, in fact, all foreign 
countries should be treated as scheduled coun- 
tries, and that animals from those countries 
should be landed at certain defined ports in Eng- 
land where they should bes laughtered >—Yes, 
I think so ; and [ do not think that in those cir- 
cumstances there would be any real detriment 
either to the trade or to the consignor. 

“9,134. Youcan assure the Committee almost 
positively that, taking such a town as Leeds, for 
instance, it would not suffer so far as its supply 
from London was concerned if it could only get 
dead meat from London without getting live 
meat from London ?—Simply with the exception 
of the offal, and that difficulty I say can be very 
readily overcome if the trade will only turn their 
attention to it in a practical form. 

9,135. With that exception, you feel sure 
that as much beef or mutton would arrive at 
Leeds from London as arrives there now ?— 
Quite so; in fact they are now receiving large 
quantities ; van loads after van loads go away 
from Deptford every day. The vans areso con- 
structed that the sheep are slaughtered and they 
are placed on hooks on rails in the vans; they 
come from the slaughter-house, and they are 
sent straight away by rail at once. 

“9,161. Therefore you do not anticipate any 
difficulty in the great centres of industry if the 
animals are all slaughtered at the'port of embar- 
kation ?—The fact that London is now supplied 
from the country with 175,000 tons of meat per 
annum proves that meat can fairly and properly 
be killed in this country and brought to London 
to be consumed.” 


He had got further evidence to show 
what quantities of meat were carried 
from all parts of the country. He had 
applied to the railway companies; but 
as it appeared that in the case of most 
of them their accounts were so mixed u 

that a return of the dead meat carri 

by them would take more time in its 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


{LORDS} 
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ion than he would like to ask 
them to give to it, he had only a Return 
from the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany which was to this effect— 


“The total weight of meat carried by the 
Great Northern Railway from all places in 1876 
was 18,118 tons; in 1877 it was 21,236 tons, an 
increase of 3,118 tons.” 


That weight represented 60,000 bullocks, 
and he thought, therefore, that there 
need be no alarm at the effect of the 
restrictions in respect of the supply of 
meat to towns. From the present sys- 
tem of railway traffic, dead meat was 
sent from the Metropolitan Market all 
over the country, and it appeared in evi- 
dence that meat killed in London some- 
times found its way down to Wales and 
came back to London as genuine Welsh 
mutton. He could not, however, say 
whether there was any truth in the 
assertion. Now with regard to prices. 
In the Metropolitan Meat Market the 
mean average wholesale price of beef 
during 11 months of 1876, when there 
was less restriction than in 1877, on 
account of the Cattle Plaguein the latter 
year, was 5s. 1d. perstone, and of mutton 
5s. 74d. The prices from February to 
November, 1877, were—beef, 5s. 2d., 
and mutton 6s. 2d. a-stone; the difference 
of price as between the two years being 
in beef one-eighth of a penny, and 
in mutton 7-16ths of a penny per lb. 
He might observe that in the case of 
mutton such returns were usually not 
so accurate as in the case of beef, as the 
former was sold sometimes with the 
wool, and sometimes without it. There- 
fore he found that the Committee, having 
carefully considered the matter, came to 
the conclusion—in which he entirely 
agreed—that the slaughter of animals 
at the port of landing was not likely 
to discourage foreign importation, de- 
crease the quantity of meat brought to 
market, or affect the price of meat. 
Before proceeding to the provisions of 
the Bill, he would ask the attention of 
their Lordships to the recommendations 
of the Committee with respect to Ire- 
land. In the 38th paragraph of their Re- 
portthe Committee recommended that the 
restrictions applicable to Great Britain 
should be extended to Ireland, or else that 
ports should be specified in Great Britain 
towhich alone importation of live animals 
from Ireland should be lawful, the ani- 
mals not being permitted to be taken 
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inland unless examined and passed by a 
Privy Council Inspector. He felt bound 
to say he did not concur in the alter- 
native recommendation proposed by the 
Committee. The object of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with this question had 
been to treat Ireland exactly as they 
dealt with every other part of the United 
Kingdom. They wished the trade to be 
equally free, but the restrictions designed 
for England would also be equally applied 
to Ireland. Accordingly the provisions 
respecting infected areas were introduced 
in the Bill for Ireland as well as for Eng- 
land and Scotland, but the alternative did 
not find a place in the measure. It was 
known that disease sometimes came 
from Ireland, though he believed that 
originally it got to that country from 
this; but if by the operations of the Bill 
they were able to stamp out disease in 
this country, they would be able, he 
believed, to do the same in Ireland. He 
hoped the time would arrive when it 
would not be necessary to have any 
portion of the United Kingdom under 
these severe restrictions; but in order 
to do that, it was absolutely essential 
that we should not import disease from 
foreign countries. In regard to the 
principal provisions of the Bill, it, in 
the first place, repealed all the exist- 
ing Acts of Parliament. These were 10 
in number, eight of them affecting Ire- 
land, and two England and Scotland. 
All of those would be consolidated into 
one Act by the Bill which he proposed 
to lay on the Table. In order to give 
the necessary time for perfecting arrange- 
ments, the Bill would not come into 
operation till 1879. The first part of 
the Bill contained the general preli- 
minary provisions, very like large inter- 
pretation clauses, setting forth what was 
meant by certain terms and modes of 
procedure. The second part applied to 
England, and contained generally the 
principal enactments in the Bill, which 
were afterwards applied to Scotland, and 
subsequently to Ireland. The first part 
of the Bill dealt with Cattle Plagues, and 
the second with infected districts and 
places and the slaughter of cattle. The 
whole powers of dealing with Cattle 
Plague were proposed to be vested in 
the Privy Council, and that being so, 
the compensation for slaughter on ac- 
count of Cattle Plague was to come out of 
the Imperial funds. Then, with regard 
to pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
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disease, there was a declaration relating 
to infected districts, with restrictions of 
56 days to apply in all cases of pleuro- 
pneumonia, and 28 days in cases of foot- 
and-mouth disease. The Schedule con- 
tained very stringent restrictions, being, 
in fact, those recommended by the Select 
Committee which sat upon the subject, 
and they amounted really to a stoppage 
of the movement of stock in all infected 
districts. The Bill also contained a new 
provision prohibiting removal of cattle 
into infected districts. Slaughter on 
account of pleuro-pneumonia was to 
be compensated for out of the local 
rates, and the compensation was set 
forth in the Bill as in the case of Cattle 
Plague. There were provisions in the 
Bill for prohibiting the exposure of 
diseased animals in the markets. There 
were also provisions for regulating the 
notices as to disease and other matters 
connected with the slaughter of animals 
affected with disease. And then there 
was another matter which the Bill would 
deal with which was one of great 
domestic interest—one which he thought 
should be seriously dealt with—namely, 
the securing of a better supply of milk 
to this country. A provision was in- 
serted in the Bill for regulating dairies 
and matters connected with the milk 
trade. Withreference to foreign animals, 
the Bill would not altogether carry out 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
The Committee recommended that there 
should be a statutory enactment prevent- 
ing the importation of all animals from 
Bussia and of cattle from Germany 
and Belgium; and that, as regarded 
other countries, they should be dealt 
with by the Privy Oouncil if they 
thought it necessary; but the Govern- 
ment did not think that there should be 
a statutory enactment affecting any 
country. It appeared to them that the 
powers of the Privy Council had been 
sufficiently strong to prevent cattle com- 
ing into this country from an infected 
country, and that it would be invidious 
to place the power recommended in 
an Act of Parliament. If the Privy 
Council were to be trusted not to allow 
infected animals to come to this country 
from any other part of Europe, it would 
be competent to them to apply the 

ower possessed by them to Russia. 

ut other matters recommended by 
the Committee the Government gene- 
rally adopted, There was power in the 
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Bill for slaughtering all foreign animals 
at the port of landing, and the cases 
of animals intended for dairy and breed- 
ing a eg and for exhibition were 
provided for. The Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man were exceptionally dealt 
with. The third part, applying to Scot- 
land, had a few provisions necessary to 
meet exceptional cases. The last part ap- 
plied to Ireland. Hehadnowgonethrough 
all the parts of the Bill, and hoped that 
he had not exhausted their Lordships’ 
patience. The subject was one of very 
great me Aer ag and ought not to be 
dealt with lightly, and he thought that 
in bringing forward a measure of this 
kind, he should put before their Lord- 
ships all the reasons which induced the 
Government to take the steps which they 
thought were necessary. They had three 
objects in view. One was that there 
should be a consolidation of the law; 
the second that uniformity should be 
ensured in the regulations; and the 
third that, if possible, the disease might 
be extinguished. As to the first, he 
thought no one would be found to dis- 
pute the advantage of putting into one 
Act, and that not at all a long Act, the 
10 Acts which now related to the Cattle 
Disease. Then, with regard touniformity; 
since he had had the honour of holding 
his present Office he had felt that if there 
was one thing more than another that 
was wanted on this subject, it was that 
there should be uniformity of procedure 
throughout the country ; and he thought 
the measures proposed 'in this Bill would 
tend topromotesuch uniformity. Thirdly, 
and lastly, with regard to the extinction of 
the disease, he did entertain a hope that 
if the Bill were passed as presented to 
their Lordships, and its stringent provi- 
sions were adopted by the stoppage of 
fairsand marketsand thekilling of foreign 
animals at the ports of landing, at a not 
very distant time the disease would be 
stamped out of the country, and he felt 
certain that if it were stamped out of the 
country a very great benefit would be 
conferred on all classes of the community. 


Bill for making better provision re- 
specting contagious and _ infectious 
diseases of cattle and other animals— 
* Presented (The Lorp Present). 


THe Marquess or RIPON did not 
intend to express a judgment at that 
stage of the Bill upon its provisions, but 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


{LORDS} 
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would reserve his remarks until he had 
considered them more attentively. Al- 
though he was one of the authors of 
the Act of 1869, he was quite ready to 
admit that nothing was more probable 
than that the experience of nine or 10 
years had shown that that measure was 
capable of improvement. At the same 
time, it should be remembered that the 
powers of the present law had been 
sufficiently strong to stamp out the 
Cattle Plague last year, and, above 
all, it had formed a machinery which 
was available to carry into effect far- 
ther improvements. The most restric- 
tive portions of this Bill appeared to be 
directed, not so much against the Cattle 
Plague as against other diseases to which 
cattle were liable, and he thought that 
they would press heavily upon the 
farming interests. He thought that 
greater necessity than had already been 
adduced should be shown both for the 
proposed restrictions on the home and 
foreign trade. It was distinctly laid 
down by the Committee, and must be 
borne in mind in dealing with this sub- 
ject now, that if the proposals of the 
Government, that all cattle brought from 
abroad should be slaughtered at the 
port of entry were adopted, stringent 
restrictions must, at the same time, be 
imposed upon the internal cattle trade. 
He would, however, reserve his opinion 
as to the slaughter of foreign animals, 
and would further point out that it rested 
with those who proposed restrictions 
upon trade to prove that they were neces- 
sary. Whether the diseases other than 
the Cattle Plague had reached us 
originally from abroad or not, it was cer- 
tain that they had now attained such a 
head, that no mere restrictions upon the 
foreign supply of cattle would be suffi- 
cient to stamp them out. Indeed, he must 
confess he was a little sceptical as to the 
possibility of a stamping out of foot-and- 
mouth disease. It might be possible, 
perhaps ; but he was sure it would be a 
work of the greatest difficulty, and he 
doubted, further, whether it would be 
found worth the restrictions that might 
be necessary to ensure it. He had heard 
with satisfaction the tone in which the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) had opened his remarks, and 
his admission that this question con- 
cerned not only agricultural interests 
but those of the consumers. When the 
Bill came on for a second reading, and 
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when it got into Committee, the House 
would have to determine whether the 
restrictions proposed to be imposed 
under the Bill were consistent with the 
due supply of meat to the large towns. 
It must also be borne in mind that the 

oorer portions of the community were 
i consumers of certain internal por- 
tions of animals which would not be 
imported with the dead carcass. He 
thought that the ogre in the Bill 
with regard to Ireland were just, and 
that the noble Duke was quite right in 
declining to impose the unnecessary and 
most cindleeirabls restrictions upon the 
Trish cattle trade which had been sug- 
gested by the Report of the Committee. 
Though that Report had been much 
referred to, it should be remembered that 
it had not been carried unanimously, and 
that therefore its recommendations, and 
this among them, carried less weight, 
as there was a difference of opinion upon 
them. The whole subject was a most 
intricate one, and it involved interests 
which it was most difficult to reconcile 
with each other; but the noble Duke 
would find that both sides of the House 
would be disposed to look at this measure 
dispassionately, and to give his proposals 
the fairest and fullest consideration. He 
trusted, however, that, in view of such 
a course being adopted, the noble Duke 
would not fix a very early day for taking 
the second reading of the Bill, so that 
ample time might be pn for carefully 
weighing his proposals. 

THE ‘Doxs or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, he should not ask their 
Lordships to read the Bill a second 
time until that day three weeks. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET under- 
stood the — of the Bill to be pro- 
tection against disease, and not protection 
against competition. That point should 
be clearly understood, inasmuch as the 
misapprehension had got abroad that 
under the plea of protection from disease 
this Bill was really establishing protec- 
tion from competition. He thought that 
ample powers existed for dealing with 
the Cattle Plague; but he considered 
that more stringent powers might be 
given to the Government for stamping 
out the other diseases and for dealing 
with dairies. In respect to the foot-and- 
mouth disease, he did not agree with 
the noble Marquess’ (the Marquess of 
Ripon) that it could not be exterminated ; 
on the contrary, he thought that it might 
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be ually stamped out by constant 
pr and se ision. The milk 
from cows aff with that complaint 
was unfit for human consumption, and 
its sale ought to beprevented. He under- 
stood that pleuro-pneumonia existed 
at all times in some of the London 
dairies, and that was a sound reason why 
those establishments should be subject 
to inspection. 

Lorp DUNSANY wished that foot- 
and-mouth disease had not been mixed 
up with Cattle Plague; there was as 
much difference between Cattle Plague 
and foot-and-mouth disease, as there was 
between hydrophobia and whooping- 
cough. He learned from a high prac- 
tical authority, that the average mortality 
in Ireland from the foot-and-mouth 
disease did not exceed 1 per cent. As 
to the provisions of the Billin reference 
to quarantine, he asked the House to 
consider what would be the effect of 
stopping the sale of a farm for two 
months in the middle of the summer. 
Itwouldreally be equivalent to depriving 
a grazier of the whole profits of a season. 
He contended that the loca] authorities 
should be entrusted with powers in re- 
gard to isolation, and in Ireland nobody 
was better qualified todefine what should 
be an infected district than the police. 
He ne hag of the course adopted by 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) in not making any dis- 
tinction between England and Ireland, 
and not adopting the alternative recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
whether any distinction would be made 
between store cattle and fat cattle at the 
ports of landing in regard to the 
slaughtering, and whether the restric- 
tions would apply to cattle imported 
from America ? 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in reply, said, no distinction 
could be drawn between fat and store 
cattle, which would be slaughtered alike 
at the port of landing. Some excep- 
tion would be made in the case of dairy, 
breeding, and exhibition animals; but 
the rules to be drawn under the Bill 
would apply in the same way to cattle 
imported from America as to imports 
from any other foreign country. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY wished 
to know whether in Scotland the Act 
would supersede the action of the local 
authorities? He thought that the Act 
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in force in Scotland was quite sufficient for 
all b agirger and his belief was that they 
could not stamp out pleuro-pneumonia, 
as, when least expected, it broke out 
suddenly. 
Taz Dvuxz or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON, in reply, said, that the pro- 
posed regulations of the Bill would su- 
ersede all those in force in Scotland as 
in England. It was intended to treat 
the local authorities in Scotland in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the local 
authorities in England, so far as Cattle 
Plague regulations were concerned. 


Bill read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 
22.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half- 
past Ten o’olock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 12th February, 1878. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
0 — 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION WATER 
BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. E. 8. HOWARD: Sir, in risin 
to move the rejection of this Bill, I foal 
that the first thing I must do is to state 
the reasons why I feel myself justified 
in taking this rather unusual course. I 
can assure the House that I should not 
have undertaken so great a responsibility 
if I had not received the assurance of a 
very high and impartial authority that 
the circumstances of the case will justify 
such a proceeding. The first contention 
of the promoters of the Bill is that it 
would be unprecedented to refuse or to 
reject a Bill of this kind on the second 
reading, unless its object is of a novel 
character and contrary to public policy 


The Marquess of Huntly 


{COMMONS} 
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or general law. I do not pretend that 
the object of the Bill is altogether of a 
novel character; but I do say that the 
Bill raises questions which were never 
raised before, and of such importance 
that they ought not to be dealt with in 
the ordinary manner. Now, Sir, from 
time to time there have appeared in the 
local newspapers in the North state- 
ments that such and such a town—some- 
times Newcastle, sometimes Liverpool, 
and sometimes Manchester—was con- 
templating a scheme for obtaining a 
supply of water from one or other of the 

es. Hitherto all these schemes have 
come to nothing, and this is the first of 
the kind that has seriously been brought 
forward. At first I thought, and others 
thought the same, that there was no- 
thing unreasonable in the proposal. 
Most hon. Members are aware that 
Glasgow is supplied with water from 
Loch Katrine, and it was naturally 
thought that if Manchester was in want 
of water, and there was no other avail- 
able source of supply, and Manchester 
could afford the expense of bringing it 
from so great a distance, there was 
nothing unreasonable in going to Thirl- 
mere for the supply. But when Mr. 
Bateman’s plans and estimates were 
made known, we who live in the Lake 
District changed our opinion; for we 
found that there was hardly any analogy 
between that scheme and that of Loch 


Katrine, and it involved such great 
changes in the natural features of the 
Lake District that we could nolonger look 


upon it with indifference. Under these 
circumstances, we thought it not un- 
reasonable to ask the House to postpone 
the Bill, in order that a full and public 
inquiry might take place. We think 
that the natural scenery of the Lake 
District is worth preserving, and we 
know that there are many schemes of 
this sort on foot. Liverpool contem- 
plates a scheme of this kind, but pro- 
poe to go to Wales to carry it out. 

igan and other towns are in the same 
condition ; and therefore we think it 
better to have a Select Committee or a 
Royal Commission to consider the whole 
question of the water supply of these 
manufacturing districts, in order to see 
how far recourse may be made to the 
Lakes, and under what conditions and 
limitations. We are strengthened in 
our request by the Report of the Duke 
of Richmond’s Royal Commission, which 
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sat on the Metropolitan Water Supply 
in 1869. That Commission was in- 
structed also to inquire inte the supply 
of the provincial towns; but they re- 
ported that such an inquiry would be 
one of great magnitude, and would in- 
volve a great amount of geographical 
and topographical knowledge over the 
whole country. They, therefore, found 
it impossible to undertake that further 
inquiry without further powers, and they 
resolved to complete their Report on the 
lesser subject—the Metropolitan Water 
Supply—and to limit their recommenda- 
tions on the larger question to general 
principles. They prepared an elaborate 
map of the geographical distribution of 
sources of water, and they recommended 
shortly—first, that no town or district 
should be allowed to appropriate the 
source of supply which naturally and 
geographically belonged to the town or 
district nearer to that source, unless 
there were special circumstances which 
justified that appropriation; secondly, 
that when a town or district was sup- 
plied from a line or conduit from a dis- 
tance, provision should be made for the 
supply of all places on that line; and, 
thirdly, that on introducing a Water 
Supply Bill to Parliament, efforts should 
be made to make the measure applicable 
to as large a district as possible, and not 
to limit it to the town immediately need- 
ing the supply. Now these are impor- 
tant questions, and it is quite worth 
while to have a Select Committee or a 
Royal Commission to inquire into them. 
But the promoters of this Bill object to 
any opposition, chiefly on three grounds. 
First, they say our objections are entirely 
sentimental, and such as no sensible or 
practical man would listen to for a 
moment ; then they urge that the wants 
of Manchester are very pressing; and, 
lastly, that they have no other source of 
supply. Now, first let me answer their 
objection that our agitation against the 
Bill is purely sentimental, and ought not 
to be listened to. Although they object 
to our sentimental views, they have 
condescended to meet us on our own 
ground. Mr. Grave, the Chairman of the 
Waterworks Committee of the Manches- 
ter Corporation, and the real author of 
this scheme, and Mr. Bateman, and the 
Waterworks Committee themselves, all 
consider that the beauty of Lake Thirl- 
mere will be very much enhanced if this 
scheme is carried out.. Mr. Bateman 
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says the size of the Lake should corre- 
spond with the loftiness of the surround- 
ing mountains; that Thirlmere is very 
= — afr gree around it aes 
high ; and that the carrying out of the 
Manche scheme would make the 
Lake much more in harmony with the 
surrounding scenery. Mr. Grave, in a 
recent letter to Zhe Times, says that 
“Nature has been for years at work 
destroying her own primitive and un- 
touched beauty.’ ) aur psec ss 
fact, is ing very old and very ugly, 
and it e high frend that it should be 
restored by the appliances of engineer- 
ing art—that object being attained by 
turning Thirlmere into a reservoir to 
supply Manchester with water. Then 
some of the arguments against us are 
founded upon questions of mathematical 
accuracy; for instance, if Thirlmere is 
very beautiful with only 300 acres of 
water, how much more beautiful must it 
be when its area is increased to 700 
acres. One island at present in the Lake 
will be submerged by the Manchester 
scheme; but in place of that they pro- 
pose to produce two new ones, and if 
one island is beautiful, two, of course, 
will be twice as pretty. Then they pro- 
pose to construct a dam which will raise 
the level of the Lake 50 feet. That 
dam is to be invisible except to persons 
onthetop. It is to be as irregular and 
picturesque in form as the neighbouring 
crag and rocks; it is to be ornamented 
with beautiful shrubs; and last, but 
not least, in future the place will, no 
doubt, become the habitat of rare 
birds. That is the last straw which is 
to break the back of our sentimental op- 

osition. They propose to buy—if they 

ve not bought already—10,000 acres 
of the adjoining common ground, and 
they are quite prepared to throw that 
open to the public for ever, and to make 
two brand new roads all round the Lake. 
The Lake and its surroundings are, in 
fact, to be converted into an extensive 
people’s park, with a serpentine contain- 
ing two artificial islands in the middle, 
and a great broad path all round. But 
there are some people who, after all, 
prefer Thirlmere as it is—small, wild, 
and inaccessible. We have been taunted 
with being sentimentalists and enthu- 
siasts; but I do not see anything wicked 
in that. I can appeal to Lancashire 
sympathy on this question. I regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
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Secretary is not now in his place, be- 
cause I should like to ap to him. 
Not long agohe delivered a lecture on 
what is called ‘‘Truth in Art,’’ and in 
that he said that he entertained great 
objections to people who wore sham 
buttons on their Cite If he is such 
an advocate for truth in art, surely we 
might have.counted on his advocacy in 
endeavouring in our poor way to pre- 
serve the truth of nature. So much, 
then, for our sentimental opposition. I 
now come to what Mr. Grave calls ‘‘ the 
absolute wants of 2,000,000 of people.” 
In the first place, I must point out that 
that statement is not exactly an accu- 
rate one. I am afraid that Mr. Grave’s 
mind must have got muddled with his 
own magnificence, or with the magnifi- 
cence of Manchester, for so far from 
there being 2,000,000 of people, there 
are only 800,000. Thestatements which 
I now make are taken from Mr. Grave 
and the Waterworks Committee of the 
Manchester Corporation. The district 
which Manchester is to supply is 84 
square miles in extent, and comprises 
800,000 persons. The present source of 
water supply, Mr. Grave stated, in the 
summer.would afford 25,500,000 gallons 
per day; but Mr. Bateman has since 
reduced the amount to 24,000,000 gal- 
lons. In 1875 Mr. Bateman reported 
to the Waterworks Committee that, ow- 
ing to the large increase in the demand 
for trading and other purposes, the 
supply per head of population was 22 
gallons per day. By a very easy calcu- 
lation, we find that the 24,000,000 gal- 
lons per day would supply 1,000,000 
— with 24 gallons per head per 

ay, which would be a theroughly ample 
supply; and if the population of Man- 
chester increases at the same rate in the 
future as it did during the 10 years be- 
fore the last Census, in 10 years’ time 
the population would not have reached 
1,000,000, but would be something over 
900,000. If, as Mr. Bateman says, the 
present supply will produce 24,000,000 
gallons per day, there would be an 
ample supply for over 900,000 persons 
at the very liberal allowance of 24 gal- 
lons per head per day. That is not my 
statement of a liberal allowance—it is 
the statement both of the Waterworks 
Committee and of Mr. Bateman—and 
therefore we say that Manchester can be 
in no great want of water for 10 years 
tocome. Mr. Bateman argues from an 
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in consumption year by year, he 
says that during the last two years the 
increase has been as’much as 1,200,000 
gallons per day, and that you cannot 
count'on’a less increase than 1,000,000 
oe per day for each year to come. 
ell, the people of Manchester now re- 
quire 18,000,000 ‘gallons per day, and 
by this calculation they will require in 
10 years 28,000,000 gallons per day. 
But as Mr. Bateman before considered 
that 22 gallons per head was sufficient, 
we cannot think that 28 gallons per head 
is'a necessity. Such a supply must be 
in the nature of a luxury; and therefore 
we cannot say that the Manchester Cor- 
poration have proved their case as to the 
absolute necessity of having this Water 
Bill passed immediately. But I may 
be told that I am proving too much, and 
that it is quite impossible that a Cor- 
oration like that of Manchester should 
ave come to Parliament with a Bill of 
this sort if they had not good reasons 
for doing so. But, in the first place, 
why is such a Bill asked for? I believe 
they have already expended much money 
in buying the property. Mr. Grave 
lives in the neighbourhood, and he has 
been carefully nursing the whole dis- 
trict for two or three years, buying here 
andthere. Until the whole scheme came 
out, they did not anticipate that anybody 
could say ‘“‘No” to Manchester, and 
they believed that Parliament would 
be no exception to the rule. They 
thought that, having spent thousands of 
pounds in the matter, they vould easily 
get Parliament to ratify the purchase. 
The present waterworks of Manchester 
were commenced about 22 years ago, 
and it was then estimated by Mr. Bate- 
man that the cost would be £460,000, 
and that it would provide a supply of 
34,000,000 gallons per day. But the 
actual cost has been over £2,000,000, 
and the supply of water that Manchester 
has acquired by it has shrunk from 
34,000,000 to 24,000,000 gallons per day. 
The result of that is, that the Manchester 
Corporation find thatthough they thought 
that, like wise men, they had provided for 
many generations to come, that is not 
the case, and the income arising from 
the city is not sufficient, without hard- 
ship, to bear the cost of the introduction 
of a supply for the future. The con- 
sequence has been that they have come 
to Parliament with Bills to extend their 
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area. of’ , intending to ‘sell the ‘sur- 

lus, Which may in time be required for 

ture generations for ‘trading ‘purposes 
outside the city, and ‘thus increase the 
revenue of the Water Committee. Let 
me read the statement of Alderman 
King, who tried'to go into the figures 
of the case; but who was unable to do 
so, principally because the Waterworks 
Committee of his own Corporation re- 
fused to give him any information what- 
ever. But still he found out as much as 
he possibly could. He says the anxiety 
to sell water is manifested in a variety 
of ways, and the Waterworks Committee 
have congratulated the Council on the 
increased funds obtained by its sale. 
Mr. King read several extracts from the 
Committee’s Reports, congratulating the 
Council on selling the water for trading 

urposes, and went on to show that they 

ad passed two Acts since the first by 
which they had extended the area of 
supply. The last Act, passed in 1863, 
showed how great was the anxiety to do 
that. I need not quote any further to 
show the anxiety of the Corporation to 
sell their water, to extend the trade 
around the city, and thus to increase 
their own revenues. The result is, that 
they think they will be short of water 
much sooner than they expected years 
ago. Weare told that the welfare of 
the poor people in and around Man- 
chester depends on the prosperity of 
that city, and that its prosperity depends 
on the extension of trade. But I do 
not think the extension of trade is so 
much to be depended upon. What have 
we seen lately? There was a time, not 
longago, when the expansion of our 
trade was considerable—new mines were 
opened, new mills set at work, and new 
factories, and thousands of people were 
brought into all these districts to share 
in the prosperity which was to result 
from the extension of trade. And now, 
Sir, what has happened? Bad times 
have come, trade has become dull and 
depressed, and these extensions of in- 
dustry cannot be carried on any longer 
with profit. The mines are closed, the 
mills and factories are shut up, and 
thousands of people have been thrown’ 
out of work, with nothing to do but. 
to become paupers and subsist on the 
charity of the public. I do not profess, 
to understand these questions of poli-| 
tical economy; but, ‘if all this is the) 
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of trade, I do not think the result is 
satisfactory to many people. It is a 
grave and serious question whether we 
are justified in en ing a forced 
extension of trade. I haveshown that 
the object of the Corporation of Man- 
chester in their proposal is to extend the 
trade in order to benefit their revenues. 
Within Manchester they do not require 
the water for domestic orsanitary wants; 
and, in point of fact, it will be found 
that this is a gigantic speculation to 
carry out these works at an estimated 
cost of £4,000,000, which will probably 
be increased to £6,000,000 before the 
works are executed, without adding one 
farthing to their own rates. I say, Sir, 
that these are very important questions, 
and they ought not to be settled—as 
they will be settled if this Bill is allowed 
to proceed—in the ordinary way. We 
know that other large towns—such as 
Liverpool and Wigan—will be wanting 
water at some time or other, and will 
robably want to come to the Lakes. 
y, then, should not a Royal Com- 
mission, or Select Committee, first hold 
this inquiry which we ask for? Such a 
tribunal would lay down certain regu- 
lations, and every Bill brought in would 
have to be subject to these regulations, 
and there would not be the necessity 
which now exists of fighting such a Bill 
as the present at enormous expense. I 
must say that throughout the whole 
country we have found the greatest pub- 
lic interest alive on this question. We 
have had Petitions from every county in 
the country, and from several thousand 
persons representing every rank and 
position, all interested, and all wishing 
to preserve the Lake District, if possible, 
as far as they can reasonably do so. On 
the other hand, the friends of the Bill 
have presented Petitions, which they say 
are from the people of the locality. I 
do not wish to weary the House by 
reading letters on the subject; but the 
whole of these Petitions have been got 
up in the most scandalous manner, and 
many of them have been signed by 
fraud. When it is represented that the 
Local Boards of Penrith, of Grasmere, 
and of Keswick have petitioned in fa- 
vour of the Bill, it must be remembered 
that the Petition was carried in the Pen- 
rith Board by six votes to five, and in 
the Grasmere Board by four to three; 
and, of the four who were in its favour, 
three were publicans and one was a 
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Painter. I have endeavoured to show, 
&g well as I can, that our ‘‘ sentimental 
opposition” to this Bill is not so unrea- 
sonable as some seem to think; that we 
do not wish to press it to an unrea- 
sonable extent; that the Bill is not in- 
tended to supply Manchester’s domestic 
and sanitary wants, but is much more in 
the nature of a trading speculation. I 
have endeavoured to show that there 
are very grave questions raised by the 
Bill, which ought to be matter for 
national inquiry, and ought not be left 
to be fought out by a few poor land- 
owners on one side and a powerful Cor- 
poration on the other. The sequel to 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
has never taken place, for there has 
never been an inquiry—as the Commis- 
sioners suggested—into the water supply 
for manufacturing districts. Therefore, 
thanking the House for the attention 
which it has given to me, and in order 
that an inquiry may take place, I beg 
to move that this Bill be read a second 
time on this day six months. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER: In seconding 
the Amendment for the rejection of this 
Bill, I may say that my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Cumberland (Mr. E. 
S. Howard) has put the case so ably 
before the House, that there is little for 
me to add to it, and in what I have to 
say I will be as brief asI can. I appear 
here to-day, Sir, as a Representative of a 
very beautiful part of the country, for 
Westmoreland is one of the most beauti- 
ful counties in England ; butif this plan 
be carried out, a very beautiful part of 
the country will be very much disfigured. 
The Lake, we are told, would be raised 
35 feet, and that alone would cause the 
submergence of a large portion of the 
land. The Corporation of Manchester 
wishes to take 11,000 acres of land in 
the neighbourhood for this purpose, and 
6,000 acres more between Thirlmere and 
Manchester, thereby occupying a very 
large space. The area of the Lake 
would be increased from 335 acres to 
800 acres. My hon. Friend opposite has 
already dwelt upon the pretence that the 
Manchester Corporation are going to 
beautify that part of the country. If 
they will only leave it alone, we believe 
it would be quite as well. Manchester 
has herself admitted the beauty of that 
part of the country, and has also admit- 
ted ‘‘that that beauty would beverymuch 
interfered with and very much destroyed 
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by this .” The Corporation of Man- 
chester is, no doubt, very powerful and 
very rich, and this is very much a ques- 
tion of who has the longer purse. The 
Manchester Oorporation despise those 
who are opposed to this scheme; but if 
I know anything of the feeling which 
animates the British House of Commons, 
I think its Members will be rather in- 
clined to take the part of the weaker 
side, and will not allow this scheme to 
be carried into effect. We shall, I dare 
say, be told that this is not the first time 
on which water has been taken for house- 
hold and other similar purposes from a 
Lake. Well, no doubt, that is so. 
The case of Loch Katrine may be men- 
tioned ; but I am not aware that in that 
case any disfigurement was caused to the 
natural features of the Lake. Further, 
itis possible, that dwellers on the borders 
of Loch Katrine thought it better that 
the water of the Loch should be sold for 
the use of the people of Glasgow. We 
have another instance of a Lake being 
taken for a town in the case of Ennerdale, 
in Cumberland—water from which is 
taken by the town of Whitehaven, and 
the Lake is used to supply the ships at 
Whitehaven with excellent water; but 
if anyone who is fond of the picturesque 
will go to Ennerdale, he will find that 
there is no dam there, and nothing at 
all which is disfiguring. According to 
the provisions of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, I believe that any surplus 
land which is taken, but not used, must 
be offered for sale to the surrounding 
proprietors. But in this Bill the Man- 
chester Corporation puts that provision 
entirely on one side, and says it is not to 
apply to the surplus land which it may 

uire. Another provision is, that if 
whatis called the ‘‘Curtilage”’ istouched, 
those who touch it are bound to take the 
whole of the property. But an exception 
from this provision in their own favour 
is made by the Corporation of Manchester 
in this instance. Then there is another 
exception to be made in favour of Man- 
chester in regard to mines, for any regu- 
lations with regard to mines are in this 
case to be entirely put on one side. The 
amount of space which will be required 
for conducting the water is equal to 
that which would be required for a 
railway, and the water is to be car- 
ried by five lines of pipes, and those 
lines are not to be put down all at once ; 
but one line is to be put down every five 

















years, so that the part of the country 
through which the pipes pass will be 
in a continual state of disorder, and will 
constantly be being pulled to pieces. 
The people of Manchester and the neigh- 
bourhood are now 800,000 in number, 
and they propose, it is said, to take 
water enough for 3,000,000. But where 
are those 3,000,000? Our belief is that 
such a scheme will not be wanted for 20 
years. Then, again, the Corporation of 
Manchester do not pretend to state that 
this water is wanted for domestic or 
sanitary purposes. They merely say that 
it is wanted. No doubt it is wanted. 
The Corporation of Manchester see ; 
eat opening for doing a very goo 
ora I Ghoul fe at on pax: 
prised if, in the course of time, they find 
that this water will supply other places 
on the route to Manchester, and that 
they can as a result get their water in 
Manchester for nothing at all. Man- 
chester was not always the great town it 
isnow. In 1753 Manchester had only 
23,000 inhabitants. Hon. Members have, 
no doubt, received a document from the 
Manchester Corporation, in which they 
say that it is wholly unprecedented to 
reject a Private Bill unless it is one of a 
novel character. Well, this Bill I con- 
sider one of a very novel character. Then 
it is said it is promoted by a large Cor- 
poration. It is promoted by a large 
Corporation ; but that is no reason why 
injustice should be done and why the 
weaker side should go to the wall. And 
then they say that a large sum of money 
has been expended, and, therefore, that 
the Bill ought to pass. Now, that is a 
very bold statement, and I should not 
have thought that they had the amount 
of boldness to say that because they had 
spent a large sum of money, the Bill 
ought to pass. They say that the engi- 
neering works proposed are of the most 
trifling description, and will show nothing 
whatever to offend the eye. On the plans 
which have been deposited, however, we 
see embankments 10 and even 17 feet 
high. Then there is an aqueduct. The 
water must be carried over the valley 
somehow, that is clear, and hon. Gentle- 
men will understand whether that can 
be done without interfering with the 
scenery. I am quite willing, however, 
to leave the matter to the Committee, 
confident as I am that, though Man- 
chester is powerful and rich, there are 
many Members who will recognize the 
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necessity of looking after the interests of 
less powerful and poorer districts. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“ upon 
this day six months.”—(r. Stapord 
Howard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BIRLEY: I think I shall best 
consult the convenience of the House by 
making my remarks as short as possible. 
I very much regret that the hon. Member 
for East Cumberland (Mr. E. 8. Howard) 
and the hon. Member for Westmoreland 
(Mr. W. Lowther) should have thought 
it necessary to roe this Bill on the 
second reading. No argument has been 
brought forward which would justify the 
House in rejecting a Bill of this character 
at this stage. It has not been proved 
that the Bill will injuriously affect the 
health and the social enjoyment of those 
who are affected by it. On the contrary, 
we have high authority that the case 
is very much the reverse. I rely upon 
this—that if it be necessary for the 
health and comfort of the people of 
Manchester and neighbourhood, the 
arguments used by our opponents fall to 
the ground. I insist that this is the 
case. Now, the hon. Member for East 
Cumberland has attempted to show that 
we have plenty of water for many years 
to come. He, perhaps, calls five or six 
years many years; but it is absolutely 
necessary that we should look further 
ahead, and to provide for the factories 
as well as the domestic supply of a great 
town like Manchester; and therefore I 
appeal to hon. Members to allow this 
Bill to be read a second time. I should 
have thought that the case of Loch 
Katrine would afford primd facie a 
precedent for the Bill going to a second 
reading. People near Loch Katrine 
have benefited by the scheme, and I 
expect that those near Thirlmere will 
benefit also. The hon. Member for East 
Cumberland said that for a compa- 
ratively small district the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester wanted a very large 
supply of water. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the supply which 
they give for trading 9 se 90 to neigh- 
bouring towns is only what they are 
bound to give by statutory obligations. 
Then there was another argument he 
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used—that we are monopolizing the 
-water, and that many other towns with 
superior claims are thus deprived of the 
opportunity of getting a supply. In 
regard to this, I would conceive—though 
I have no authority for saying it—that 
the Corporation of Manchester would 
have no objection to place itself under 
an obligation to supply a certain quantity 
of water to those towns. It is hardly 
necessary to go further; but certain 
statements have been. made as to the 
effect of the works on the scenery; and 
in regard to this part of the subject I 
have only to say that there will be very 
few parts of the works visible. We are 
not. going to have great ugly embank- 
ments, or anything of that kind. Most 
of theconduit-pipes will beunder ground, 
and though we have to cross the River 
Lune, care will be taken that the aque- 
duct shall not be an eyesore. There has 
been a great deal of talk about the pic- 
turesque scenery, and so far as I am 
concerned I wish to see the picturesque 
scenery retained; at the same time, 
however, utility must prevail. In the 
15th and 16th centuries poets seemed to 
regard the Lake District as a very 
charming country to live out of; while, 
so lately asa century ago, Gray, writing 
on the same subject, passed by Thirl- 
mere with very slender praise, and when 
he came to Gasmere he remarked— 


‘Not a single red tile, no staring gentleman’s 
house breaks in upon the repose of this un- 
suspected Paradise: but all is peace, rusticity, 
and happy poverty in its sweetest, most becom- 
ing attire.” 


There is a remarkable difference among 
the arbiters of taste on the subject, for 
the Thirlmere Defence Association writes 
admiringly of 10 miles of valuable and 
picturesque residential properties be- 
tween Grasmere and Windermere. I 
hope the second reading of this Bill will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. RODWELL: I should like to say 
just a very few words on this question, 
which appears to be one of a very im- 
portant character, and has caused a very 
considerable degree of excitement out- 
side, as well as inside, the walls of this 
House, and not the less so, because I 
understand—in fact, I know—that the 
Corporation of Manchester have taken 
steps to call the attention of different 
boroughs to this question, and have 
asked them to use any influence they 
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could to assist. the passing of the 
Bill. The consideration of this ques- 
tion has consequently assumed far larger 
proportions than is customary with ordi- 
nary Private Bills. I do not propose for 
one moment, especially after the able 
and lucid speech of the hon. Member for 
East Cumberland, to enter into any of 
the details. I would only ask the House 
whether it is. prepared to approve of a 
Bill founded on two decidedly novel 
principles ? And here I hope I may be 
excused for suggesting that if the Bill 
nore the present stage as it is, the 

elect Committee will probably consider 
itself precluded from considering these 
two novel principles? The population of 
Manchester is 800,000, and it is pro- 
posed by this Bill to take powers for 
supplying water sufficient for 3,000,000 
people. The promoters propose to raise 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of carrying out of the undertaking, 
and of recouping themselves for engaging 
in so gigantic a speculation. Legisla- 
tion has never hitherto given any such 
powers to a Corporation. No public 
body has ever been clothed with statu- 
tory powers for the purpose of making 
profit out of the commodity of water, 
and, therefore, I say this is a novel prin- 
ciple in the Bill now before us. The 
second. novel principle is in connection 
with the question of taking water from 
distant watersheds. This question was 
discussed in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Water Supplies which 
sat in 1869 under the presidency of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond). 
The proposal here is for Manchester to 
take water from a district more than 100 
miles off. That question was more than 
once glanced at by the Committee on 
Water Supply of the Metropolis, and, 
strange to say, Mr. Bateman, who is the 
engineer of this large scheme, stated 
that where towns went for a supply of 
water at a great distance, not only the 
wants of the neighbourhoods of the 
supply, but the intermediate district, 
should be recognized and considered in 
discussing the scheme. Now, in this 
particular instance, the wants of the im- 
mediate district are peculiarly ignored, 
and no provision is made for the wants 
of the intermediate district. The Com- 
mittee reported that— 

“The Legislature is most jealous in watching 
the pro of a town to take water from the 
gathering ground of another town,” 

















—and this is the case here— 


‘¢s0 as to deprive that other town of water 
nearer such gathering ground.” 


Mr. Bateman has put this argument in 
the case of Liverpool, and I may quote 
his words— 

“T think it is wrong for Liverpool to take its 
supply of water from the gathering ground, 
where there are such aco gr ulated places 
as Blackburn and Wigan, and the places con- 
tiguous to Liverpool. Liv 1 has put its paw 
on that supply, and has put it out of the power 


of certain districts to draw their supply from 


their own immediate neighbourhood.” 


It seems to me that Manchester intends 
to put its paw on those towns between 
Thirlmere and Manchester. I agree 
with Mr. Bateman about Liverpool, and 
the same thing applies equally to the 
Thirlmere scheme. Mr. Bateman further 
says that for any supply taken from a 
neighbouring town Liverpool ought to 
be held liable ; but there is no provision 
in this Bill to save their rights, and, 
therefore, this argument ought not to be 
lost sight of. The Report says— 


“ Now, when circumstances render it neces- 
sary that water should be brought from a dis- 
tance, it should be taken to include in the 
scheme the supply of all places along the 
route.” 


I ask why, looking at this Report, is 
this Bill to be referred to a Committee 
affirming a principle in direct contraven- 
tion of the Report of the Commission ? 
The Report said the tendency towards 
that principle ought always to be con- 
sidered in the arrangement of the water 
supply of towns. In this case Man- 
chester is alone, and it has ignored 
the wants of the whole of the surround- 
ing district and has appropriated it all 
to itself. These are the two positions 
which I venture to take, and I contend 
that the principle contained in this Bill 
is not in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Commission. I think this Bill 
ought not to go to a Select Committee, 
where the opponents will be bound down 
by technicel rules; and I defy anyone 
to show that a large question of this 
character can be brought before a Select 
Committee. The reasons I urge are 
these—In the first place, with regard to 
locus standi, one knows how in this case 
certain admissions have been made with 
regard to the Jocus stands, But.there are 
many people who never can be heard 
who have interests in this particular 
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neighbourhood. I have been in commu- 
nication with different persons, friends - 
of my own, who go to the Lake District 
from Cambridge in the vacation, who 
are very much interested in this ques- 
tion, and these people cannot be heard 
before a Select Roumtiten and therefore 
a Select Committee is not the proper tri- 
bunal to which this Bill should be re- 
ferred. You want some tribunal that 
would have more scope, so that you may 
have a fuller inquiry into the merits of 
the question without being hampered by 
technical rules. I can give an analogous 
instance in the New Forest Bill. There 
it was an interference with the lords of 
the manor and the rights of the New 
Forest. That Committee examined the 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), 
and it was looked at rather as a national 
question. I venture to think that some 
Committee or Commission might take 
the matter in hand and report on the 
whole subject, and not only upon the 
details, but upon the principles. If I 
wanted precedents, there was the Gas 
Bill of the Metropolis. There it was 
recognized that a Private Bill could not 
enter into the question of principle. That 
very important question must arise be- 
fore the Private Bill Committee, and I 
speak from an experience of 27 days in 
contesting the supply of water for Edin- 
burgh. You have to put forward alter- 
native schemes. Committees are al- 
ways reluctant to enter upon schemes, 
if they do so in a spirit of fairness, 
without having plans. It is impos- 
sible to have them in this case. In 
this particular instance it may be very 
hard to produce plans, involving, as the 
case does, so many interests; but parties 
will be affected in those gathering 
grounds who will be shut out if they go 
before a Committee. Therefore, this 
Bill should be referred to a special Com- 
mittee to inquire into this matter. With 
regard to the people of Manchester, I 
am in a position to state that Manchester 
is not agreed on this subject; and 
now that Manchester is aware of the 
scope of the Bill, when they know its 
details and have had them ventilated, 
there is a growing feeling that the ques- 
tion should not be decided at once and 
in haste. Now, they would be precluded 
from being heard, because they are re- 
resented by the Corporation and City 
uncil, and they are. parties. which 
might well be heard. Now, £4,000,000, 
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to my idea, is a very large sum for specu- 
lation. I have, as shortly and clearly as 
T can, stated the reasons why this Bill 
should not pass its second ‘reading. 
There is no immediate hurry. There 
are no instances of people languishing 
for want of water. It can well lie over 
this Session, and a full inquiry be held. 
After such an inquiry as I have indi- 
cated, then it could be referred to the 
ordinary tribunal. “There are other 
matters in regard to which I could have 
wished to say a few words; but I do not 
wish to detain the House, and therefore 
I will conclude by saying that I think 
it would be much more satisfactory to 
all interested in such a scheme to have 
its merits considered by a public Com- 
mission. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: The hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Rodwell) 
seems to think that Manchester is guilty 
of a great injustice to the neighbouring 
towns by promoting this scheme. It is 
a little curious that none of the neigh- 
bouring towns have petitioned against 
it. The real fact is, that the minor 
towns are benefited by Manchester going 
to Thirlmere. Manchester leaves many 
other gathering grounds, being able to 
afford to promote a large scheme like 
this. We should not go there for water 
if we did not want it, and we should not 
produce this scheme unless we thought 
it the best scheme available. The oppo- 
nents have spoken of the Bill as if we 
did not want the water. If you want to 
show that we have plenty of water, let 
this Bill pass its second reading. We 
are sure we can show to the Committee 
that we have no other available source of 
supply suitable to our wants, and cannot 
get water anywhere else at such a cost. 
Jt has been said that this is a very great 
scheme, and that the quantity of water 
is excessive. We have now 25,000,000 
gallons per day. It is true that this 
would give 50,000,000 gallons extra. 
Well, we shall want that extra quantity. 
The consumption of water in Manchester 
is a small consumption, and is only about 
one-half of the consumption of Glasgow, 
and it arises from the fact that the Man- 
chester Corporation have made a strin- 
gent rule in order to limit the consump- 
tion of water. We wish the consumption 
of water to be abundant and lavishly 
used, and that, we think, would be for 
the benefit of the health and comfort of 
the population. The hon. Member who 
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moved the rejection of the Bill has 
spoken of this as a novel Bill and a 
novel scheme. . Why, it is an exact 
parallel to the Glasgow and Loch 
Katrine scheme. Glasgow goes to Loch 
Katrine for water, and it takes the 
water to Glasgow exactly as we propose 
to take this water to Manchester. The 
Loch Katrine schemes raised the levels 
of the Lakes in Scotland. One of the 
Lakes was raised 25 feet; that was in- 
terfered with. Let me tell hon. Members 
that within the district which the Cor- 
poration is to supply the water needed 
is for an annual increase of 5,000 houses. 
But 5,000 houses is a very great increase 
of houses in a year, and with the in- 
crease of houses there is an increase of 
industries, and of industries requiring 
water. The people of Manchester have 
to make very stringent provisions at 
present to limit the supply. But we 
think that it is as necessary to supply 
the an with water as it is necessary 
to “eg y their homes with food. In the 
Lake District there are 76 considerable 
Lakes ; but of those there are only three 
sufficiently elevated to enable water to 
be supplied to Manchester by the force 
of gravitation. One of these Lakes we 
propose to use. Itisasmall Lake; it 
is one of those Lakes least visited and 
least known. Itisa Lake the greater 
portion of which is seen only by pedes- 
trians, but never is seen by people in 
carriages—at least, a considerable por- 
tion of it is so. The hotel-keepers in 
the district say that they never knew of 
an instance in which anyone took a car- 
riage out for Thirlmere. Something 
has been said about the Petitions against 
the Bill. Why, in the district of Lake 
Thirlmere, or in the Lake District, we 
have 10 signatures in favour of the Bill 
to one that is presented from the other 
side. Then, with regard to the opinion 
of Manchester, the hon. and learned 
Member says that there is a growing 
feeling in Manchester against this 
scheme. There are 64 members of the 
Town Council, and out of the 64 mem- 
bers only four have voted against this 
scheme. In Manchester and the dis- 
trict we do not possess all the advan- 
tages of life. e have a bad climate; 
we live, necessarily, in a smoky sky. 
There are countries where an abyndance 
of water is not wanted, but it is wanted 
for us. I hope that this House will 
hesitate long before obstructing this 




















Bill. In Committee we are prepared 
with abundance of evidence. it is said 
that we have nothing to say; but al- 
most every objection raised here is an 
objection that can only be made in 
Committee. 

Mr. RAIKES: It cannot be denied 
that this is a very interesting debate on 
a very important subject, and I think 
those of the hon. Members who have 
addressed the House from both sides 
have given valuable contributions to 
what is a very difficult question. The 
hon. Members for East Cumberland and 
Westmoreland put forward their objec- 
tions, with which the public has been 
for some time familiar, with regard to 
this particular scheme ; but they may be 
summed up under these three heads 
—there is the question of scenery; 
there is the question of the private 
rights that would be affected, though 
those are not so much touched upon; 
and there is the question as to the 
propriety of enabling a Corporation like 

anchester to be a proprietor of a large 
estate in a very distant part of the coun- 
try. I think it was admitted that the 
objection on the ground of scenery is, 
after all, a secondary objection, and 
that if a case of necessity can be shown, 
even those hon. Members will not insist 
upon their views of the picturesque over- 
riding public utility. The question of 
the private rights that may be affected 
by an aqueduct of this enormous length, 
passing through 113 miles of perhaps 
the most difficult country in the King- 
dom, is also a very important one, and 
that is a sort of question that would best 
be considered in Committee. Then there 
is the other question as to whether the 
Corporation of Manchester should be 
allowed to become the proprietor of 
some 11,000 acres of land in Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, and, I believe, 
about 6,000 acres on their proposed 
line. That is a novel question, and 
one which, in its especial application to 
Manchester, might be very well dealt 
with in Committee. But when I said 
just now that the difficulty raised with 
regard to the scenery of the Lake Dis- 
trict was, in my opinion, only a second- 
ary difficulty, I meant to point out that 
the question of necessity was the one 
which ought primarily to occupy the 
attention of the House. With regard 


to a matter of this description, if the 
promoters of this Bill have made out 
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their case to the satisfaction of the 
House, and an absolute necessity exists 
for this measure, then I think we need 
not trouble ourselves about other objec- 
tions. But if they have failed to do 
so, I think the case would be one rather 
for the consideration of the House than 
for the consideration of any Committee 
upstairs. What is the case as put by 
the hon. Members for Manchester, who 
have both very fairly, and I think very 
moderately, stated the case of the pro- 
moters? They have told us—and there 
is no question between the figures on 
the two sides—that they have at present 
a water supply of some 25,000,000 gal- 
lons per day for a a of 800,000 
persons, and the supply required is at the 
rate of 22 gallons per head per diem. 
It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the 
water supply is adequate to the supply 
of 1,100,000 persons, which is 300,000 
persons in excess of the existing popula- 
tion. We are told that Manchester is 
growing so rapidly that in the course 
of a very few years the population 
will heve mounted from 800,000 to 
1,100,000, and that then the necessity 
for this large additional supply will arise. 
I think I know something of Lancashire 
myself, and probably most hon. Mem- 
bers know something of that great 
county; but I certainly was not aware 
that the progressof Manchester, although 
considerable, was relatively so great as 
compared with the other populations 
surrounding as was sought to be pointed 
out tous. There are other parts of the 
county in which the progress of popula- 
tion is much greater relatively than in 
Manchester. Therefore, if the question 
of increase of population is to be dis- 
cussed, these communities also deserve 
consideration. What do the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester propose that we 
should do? Give them a water supply 
of 50,000,000 gallons daily for this popu- 
lation, in addition to their present supply 
of 25,000,000 gallons daily. That can 
only prospectively become an inadequate 
supply, and yet the Corporation of Man- 
chester ask that they might be supplied 
with such additional supply of water as 
will give them a supply equal to the de- 
mands of a siospaiation of 3,500,000 
ple. Ijthink that a piece of very 
eroic municipal legislation. There are 
some in this country, and even in this 
House, who consider that it becomes 
the great municipalities to adopt a more 
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ambitious and enterprizing attitude than 
that which has hitherto characterized 
them. From that standpoint, we may 
regard this as being a step very legi- 
timately taken on the part of the Cor- 

ration of Manchester, but still mark- 
ing something in the nature of a new 
departure in the relation of the mu- 
nicipal bodies to the country at large. 
If Manchester is to be allowed this new 
supply of water, if Manchester is to 
take a sufficient supply for the whole 
county of Lancaster, you have to con- 
sider the three different bodies which 
may be affected by this heroic and en- 
terprizing legislation. First of all, you 
must consider the case of the ratepayers 
of Manchester. Are the ratepayers of 
Manchester to be subjected to an im- 
mense amount of, at all events, tempo- 
rary burden, to raise a sum equivalent, 
they say, to a sum of £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000; but which would possibly 
reach £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 before the 
scheme could be carried out completely ? 
Secondly, are the owners of property 
throughout 100 miles to be exposed to 
such an interference with their pro- 
perty as would necessarily be caused 
by the formation of a gigantic culvert, 
which, I believe, must be of a size equal 
to that which would carry a double line 
of rails? Are all the other populations 
of Lancashire—Accrington, Blackburn, 
Wigan, Preston, and Bolton to be 
obliged to go to Manchester sueing 
humbly for water for all time to come? 
Are we to suppose that Manchester does 
not intend to monopolize the water 
supply, or to deal in water, because it is 
not mentioned in the Bill? Of course, 
it is not; but it will be mentioned in 
future Bills. In future years you will 
have these populations asking you to 
legalize Bills empowering them to go 
to Manchester for water. I am sorry to 
detain the House so long on this ques- 
tion; but it appears to be one of the 
most important questions the House can 
consider. If the question stood as it 
was left by the speech of the hon. Mem- 
bers who first addressed the House, I 
should feelit my duty, although exceed- 
ingly reluctant to take such a course, to 
vote against the second reading of the 
Bill. Buta suggestion has been thrown 
out by my hon. and learned Friend be- 
hind me the Member for Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Rodwell), which I hope the 
House will adopt, and I trust to hear 
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from the Government before the debate 
closes some indication of their views. It 
is impossible that such a Bill as this 
could be considered upstairs by an 
ordinary Private Bill Committee; and I 
would suggest that it should be referred 
to a Hybrid Committee, which is one of 
the most useful parts of the arrange- 
ments of this House. Before such a 
Committee persons might be examined 
who have not those sharply-defined in- 
terests which are usually represented 
before a Private Committee. Such a 
Committee might consider this question 
through all its bearings, public as well 
as private; and they might, at all 
events, lay down a principle for the 
pentoae of the House in dealing with 
uture questions connected with the 
water supply of populous districts. If 
such a scheme pb be laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, I think 
we should not be justified in refusing 
the second reading of the Bill. But 
unless such a scheme is likely to be 
adopted by the House, I should most 
reluctantly, but as a matter of duty, find 
it impossible to support the second 
reading. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I quite 
agree with the course which has been 
recommended by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken; and, if the House 
will allow me, I will support it on one 
prone which he scarcely refers to. I 

o think that the public are con- 
cerned in the question. Lam very sorry 
to throw any obstacle in the way of my 
hon. Friends the Members for Manches- 
ter. I do not think we ought to throw 
any obstacle in the way of our large 
cities obtaining an adequate supply of 
water. It is possible that Manchester 
may be now asking for more water than 
most other towns, and perhaps for more 
water than appears to be necessary ; but 
if so, I think it is a fault on the right 
side, andI should be sorry to throw any 
obstacle in its way. But, on the other 
hand, in the manner in which they pro- 
pose to get their water, I do think they 
are likely to interfere with the pub- 
lic interests. Now, I hope I shall not 
be thought to be Quixotic, or over-sen- 
timental, when I say that the scenery 
of the Lakes is a public interest. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Birley) quoted the lines of a poet 
100 years ago, in which the writer did 

















not appear at that time to regard the 
Lake scenery with the eye of an artist. 
He appears to have been horrified and 
disgusted by the mountain scenery 
rather than pleased with it. But that 
is not the feeling now, and I do not look 
forward to any period when such notions 
will prevail again. We have in this 
part of England some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery in the world, and it is the 
object of the House of Commons and of 
the country to preserve it. Some of the 
supporters of this scheme think that 
the scheme would not injure the Lake 
which will be principally affected by it. 
I wish hon. Members would go down to 
the district and look at the Lake, and 
see for themselves what is going to be 
done. We are told, in the first place, 
that Thirlmere is a Lake which very few 
people go to see, and that most tourists 
who visit the Lakes pass it by without 
seeing it. Now, all you have to do, if 
you wish to see Thirlmere, is to go from 
Ambleside to Keswick and go round the 
Lake. A very little time will enable 
you to see its beauties, and to discover 
that it is one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects in England. The Corporation of 
Manchester say they are not going to 
spoil it. Yet they are going to put 
on the top of this beautiful Lake a 
a great big reservoir, which may go up 
and down some 50 feet atleast. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] Icertainly believe myself, and 
I have some little knowledge of the 
Lake District, that it will go up and 
down some 50 feet on account of the 
conditions of the rainfall in the district. 
A very heavy rainfall is very often. fol- 
lowed by a season of drought, and I be- 
lieve the engineers are perfectly right in 
arranging for such a fluctuation of the 
level of the reservoir. The consequence 
will be that, instead of a very beautiful 
Lake, you will have a great pond, with 
a constant exposure of mud or ugly 
shingle. i o,no!’’] At any rate, if 
the hon. Member who says ‘‘ No”? will 
visit some of the other Lakes in the neigh- 
bourhood, I believe he will come to the 
conclusion that there may be a good deal 
of mud. Loch Katrine has been men- 
tioned, but Loch Katrine is not a paral- 
lel case. Loch Katrine is so large that 
in supplying Glasgow with water there 
is no perceptible alteration in the Loch. 
It would be very different in the case 
of Thirlmere. Now, I quite admit that 
if Manchester cannot get water except 
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by going to Thirlmere, even if the con- 
sequence would be that the Lake 
would be utterly spoiled, then the 
Lake must be spoiled. Manchester 
must have enough water for its drink- 
ing, washing, and sanitary purposes. 
There cannot be-a doubt that in arrang- 
ing this matter there ought not to be a 
question between scenery and a proper 
supply of water to any large population; 
but if, instead of this being the only 
place from which Manchester can get a 
supply, it turns out that Manchester 
could get it from many other places, I 
think that fact would make a great deal 
of difference in the view we should feel 
inclined to take of the.question. It is 
said that there is a gentleman of great 
energy—I have not the honour of his 
personal acquaintance—who has set his 
mind on going to Thirlmere—that it is 
his great wish to carry out his plan in 
regard to Thirlmere; but that is not a 
sufficient reason why the beauty of the 
Lakes should be sacrificed, nor is it a 
sufficient reason why the Corporation 
should spend £4,000,000, which will 
probably grow to £6,000,000, upon this 
particular scheme. The present esti- 
mate is, I believe, £3,700,000; but 
there is very little doubt that the actual 
expenditure would be considerably more. 
That, however, is a question for the 
ratepayers of Manchester, and not for 
me. ‘Taking the lowest estimate— 
namely, £3,700,000, if it was only a 
case of spending £100,000 or £200,000 
more, I then think Manchester ought 
to be opposed. Gentlemen may say— 
‘‘ Why don’t you let all these questions 
go to the Committee, by which they can 
be carefully inquired into?” For this 
simple reason—the Private Bill Com- 
mittees are engaged in the examination 
of those who are personally interested 
in the questions involved, and you cannot 
expect the general public or the whole 
population of England, who are inte- 
rested, to attend and give evidence; or to 
ay large engineering bills or counsels’ 
ees, or to appear before a Committee to 
state their case merely through some 
riparian owner. Therefore, 1 support 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend that 
the question should be sent to a special 
Committee ad hee, because I believe the 
public ought to be represented, as it is 
a public question. I y think that 
the promoters themselves will object to 
such a course. Surely they will acknow- 
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ledge that the English people have some 
interest in such scenery as this, and will 
admit that it is quite fair they should be 
thoroughly heard before a Committee. 
I can only say that my vote will depend 
on whether such an arrangement can be 
made. I should myself prefer that there 
should be a general inquiry by aCommit- 
tee or aCommission into the water supply 
of the large manufacturing towns, oa I 
think London ought to be included. The 
inquiry should extend to how far there 
ought to be a supply obtained from those 
districts where hens is a great rainfall, 
and under what conditions it should be 
given. It may be considered rather hard 
on Manchester to oblige them to wait 
until there has been such an inquiry; 
but I must say that one argument they 
use is not an argument at all. If the 
Corporation of Manchester has chosen 
in some measure to forestall the decision 
of Parliament by buying property at a 
considerable cost, they must take the con- 
sequences. Our object, however, now is to 
secure a thorough inquiry, and if a Hy- 
brid Committee is appointed for that 
purpose then, I think, we ought not to 
vote against the second reading of the 
Bill. Otherwise, I shall be obliged per- 


sonally to vote for the Amendment. 


Mr. BIRLEY: If it be the wish of 
the House, I am prepared to accept the 
proposition of the calle of Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. CHARLEY : I wish to state, as 
representing the largest community ad- 
joining Manchester—Salford—that the 
Corporation ofthat borough have passed 
a unanimous vote in favour of the Bill, 
and have asked me to support it, and I 
have much pleasure in doing so. The 
hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) seemed to 
think that there had been some differ- 
ence of opinion among the neighbouring 
communities. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chester (Mr. Raikes) seemed to 
think there had not been a large increase 
in the neighbouring population. Speak- 
ing for Salford, all I can say is that in 
1871 the population was 120,000, and 
that it is now nearly 200,000. There- 
fore, as far as Salford is concerned, the 
hon. Member for Chester’s view is erro- 
neous. The alleged grievance is a 
sentimental one, and, in my humble 
judgment, the interests involved in a 
sentimental grievance ought not for a 
single moment to be allowed to weigh 
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inst the interests represented by 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Birley) and myself. 

Me. HER: As a resident in 
the county of Cumberland, and in the 
neighbourhood of the great works pro- 
posed to be carried out by the Man- 
chester Corporation, and representing 
the opinion of a great many of the 
residents of the Lake District, I trust 
the House will pardon me if I detain 
them for two or three minutes. I will 
not enter at all into the engineering 
matters which are connected with this 
scheme, but I will allude merely to its 
sesthetic aspect, which must be interest- 
ing to every Member of the House. It 
seems to me that there is a good deal of 
misapprehension as to what is proposed 
to be done by the Manchester Corpora- 
tion. The right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) has alluded to 
the question of the rise and fall of the 
Lake. Heseems to be altogether under 
an error as to what is proposed to be 
done. Ican assure the House that even 
if the Corporation draw the full 5,000,000 
gallons per day which they propose to 
take, the Lake will not rise or fall more 
than it does at the present moment. 
The effect of this Bill will be to reclaim 
11,000 or 12,000 acres of the most 
beautiful part of Cumberland from the 
incursions of those esthetic gentlemen 
who come down surveying the district 
and building Gothic villas upon the 
shores of this beautiful Lake. The Cor- 
poration of Manchester have no intention 
of selling any portion of the area for 
building purposes ; and, in fact, so far 
from Thirlmere ‘being spoiled, I look 
upon it as a great public improvement, 
and as a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing. You will find that every ad- 
vantageous point has been seized by 
these esthetic gentlemen for building 
their villas and for discharging their 
sewage into the Lake. There is nothing 
whatever proposed to be done by this 
Bill which would be prejudicial in 
the slightest respect to the county 
of QOumberland. If there is one 
town which is more interested than 
another in the preservation of the 
beauty of the e it is the town of 
Keswick, and what do I find? In a 
town of 700 ratepayers 650 are in favour 
of the Bill of the Manchester Oorpora- 
tion. They believe that so far from the 
Lake of Thirlmere being spoiled by 

















what is proposed to be done, it will 
practically be improved. This is a great 
scheme, and a scheme which ought not 
to be burked in its inception, and I hope 
the House will, by a large majority, pass 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : I think the 
House has probably by this time heard 
enough of the arguments for and against 
the second ric of this most im- 
portant Bill. The provisions of the 
measure were brought before me some 
weeks ago by a deputation from Man- 
chester; and I had the advantage of 
hearing from the accomplished engineer 
of that borough his views as to the mode 
in which it was proposed to carry out 
this seheme. I think the House will 
admit on all sides that there is much that 
is novel in this plan, something primd 
facie objectionable, and a great deal that 
ought not to be considered and decided 
by an Fangs Private Bill Committee. 
Now, I have always felt that there is a 
great difficulty in getting upon a Private 
Bill Committee a fair and adequate 
representation of the public interests 
involved in such a measure as this. But 
it appears to me that it would be a harsh 
and unusual proceeding to refuse the 
second reading of a Bill involving a 
matter of so much importance to so great 
a@ community as Manchester. On the 
other hand, it is equally unreasonable 
that it should go before the Private Bill 
Committee, where, as was stated by my 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Committee 
of Ways and Means, these interests 
have no chance of being heard. I 
therefore propose the following Reference 
to the Committee :— 

‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of nine Members, Five to be nominated 
by the House and Four by the Committee of 
Selection ; andthatsuch of the Petitioners as shall 
have presented Petitions for or against the Bill 
may, if they think fit, be heard before such 
Committee by their counsel or agents; that it be 
an Instruction to the Committee to inquire into 
and report hs. 90 the water supply of Manchester 
and the neighbourhood, and how far and under 
what conditions permission shall be given to 
make use of any of the Cumberland or West- 
moreland Lakes for such supply, having par- 
ticular regard to the requirements of the popula- 
tion in the immediate vicinity of the Lakes; 
and to report whether any, or, if so what, pro- 
vision will be required to be made.” 

This proposition, I believe, covers all 
the points which have been raised in 
the course of the debate, and if the 
House should be of opinion that the 
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Bill should be read a second time, I will 
move & Resolution in accordance with 
the suggestion I have made. 

Mrz. PERCY WYNDHAM: I will 
not enter into the merits of the case, as 
we now understand that the scope of 
the inquiry is to be very much enlarged ; 
but I wish to put a Question to my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board. If we are to 
understand that an inquiry of this na- 
ture will be entered into, it must neces- 
sarily cost an immense amount of money. 
Who is to pay the expense of opposing 
the Bill? The opponents will be vir- 
tually fighting the battle of the United 
Kingdom, and I would suggest that in- 
stead of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee, there should be a Royal 
Commission. 

Mr. DODSON: I understand the 
pesnoniioen of my hon. Friend the 

hairman of Committees to have been 
endorsed by my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and that proposition is that the 
Bill should be sent to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee, which is to hear all the oppo- 
nents who have petitioned against the 
Bill; and, further, that that Committee 
is to have power to call what witnesses 
they please, and to inquire into the 
general subject, just as if it were a pub- 
lic Committee, to whom a subject of 
public interest had been referred. If 
that be the proposition intended by the 
Chairman of Committees, and endorsed 
by my right hon. Friend on behalf of 
the Government, I must say it appears 
to me to be a very proper course to 
adopt under the circumstances; and if I 
may venture to give advice to the hon. 
Member who has submitted a Motion 
on the subject, it would be to advise 
him to agree to that proposition. 

Mr. E. 8. HOWARD: I shall be very 
willing to accept this solution of the 
difficulty. Ido not think we should ask 
any more, and I shall therefore with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I wish to ask a 
question before the Bill is read a second 
time. It has been admitted that this is 
a public question, and one in which the 
whole country is interested. The Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
has read out something which he pro- 
poses, but what he read was very imper- 


fectly heard, and without having seen it 
on the Paper, we are asked to assent to 
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it. What I wish to ask is that we. 
should have at least 24 hours to con- 
sider the terms of this Reference before | 
we actually decide upon adopting the 
roposal. I may be under a mistake; 
Put it seems to me, as far as I gathered 
the words, ao Nga of the Reference 
he proposes will omit what seems to me 
to be the gist of the whole inquiry— 
that is, whether if this additional water 
be necessary for Manchester, it cannot 
be obtained except from the Lakes? I 
think the great majority of this House 
and of the country think that if she can 
get it from any other place it is not de- 
sirable she should go to the Lakes, be- 
cause the Lakes are particularly beauti- 
ful pieces of scenery which ought to be 
preserved. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the terms of Reference are not suf- 
ficient, but that there should be an In- 
struction to the Committee that they 
should not only make inquiry about the 
Lakes, but also inquiry as to whether 
the necessary water could not be ob- 
tained from any other place ? 
Mr. NEWDEGATE: I desire to 


make only one observation. I think the 
House is giving the Corporation enor- 
mous powers—I believe almost rash 
powers—for a work which is in the na- 


ture of a speculation supported by public 
money. We have before the House a 
Bill for creating some uniformity, some 
consolidation, in the governments of 
counties and towns. At present the 
districts affected by this scheme are in 
want, by the admission of the House, 
of that public representation and con- 
centration of powers which is desirable; 
and I rejoice that the Government has 
brought in a measure which may adjust 
the differences and the powers that now’ 
exist as between the large borough in-’ 
terested and districts which will be 
affected by this scheme. 

Mr. WHITWELL: I beg to endorse 
the suggestion] of the hon. Member for 
Hackney that the President of the Local 
Government Board should give us 24 
hours; because I believe there is no 
doubt that within the district from which 
this proposal is undertaking to take 
water there is sufficient water to provide 
the whole Kingdom, if properly utilized. 
This is an important question, and I 
hope the Reference’will be put on the 
Paper before it is finally debated. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : It is neces- 


{COMMONS} 
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the Reference now, otherwise the Bill 
would ‘to an ordinary Committes. 
But as it seems to be the desire of the 
House, I will put the words of ‘the In- 
struction which I propose to move on 
the Paper, and then the House will 
“— it or not, as it thinks fit. 

x. GOLDSMID: It would, I think, 
be a much more regular course to post- 
pone the second reading of the Bill until 
we know the exact terms of Reference. 
As I entirely concur in the observations 
made by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney, I propose to move the 
adjournment of this debate, and to fix it 
for Thursday, in order to enable us to 
see the whole of the terms of Reference. 
This is a matter of public importance, 
and ought not to be hurried over; and 
the city of Manchester will gain nothing 
by precipitation. I think we shall be 
consulting the interests of Manchester 
and the country affected if we adjourn 
the whole matter till Thursday. I beg 
to move the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second this Motion? 

Mr. FAWCETT rose to second the 
Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not competent 
for the hon. Member for Hackney to 
second the Motion, as he has already 
spoken in the debate. 

Mr. BIGGAR then rose and said: I 
second the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER declared that the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member (Mr. Goldsmid) 
could not be put. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. ‘'GOLDSMID moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 
Mrz. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Goldsmid.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER: It seems to me hardly con- 
venient to adjourn the debate. The 
Members who have considered the sub- 
ject have already taken part in the 
discussion, and I do not know whether 
they wish to speak again. I believe it 
would be far more convenient that the 
course ‘suggested by my right hon, 
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Friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board should be followed—that is 
to say, that the House should now decide 
that the Bill is to be sent to a Committee. 
It would be quite right, as suggested by 
the hon. Member for Hackney and others, 
that eT should be afforded to 
hon. Members of seeing the precise 
terms of the Reference; and what my 
right hon. Friend proposes to do is 
nothing more than a simple Motion that 
the question be referred to a Committee ; 
and then he will propose to'put on the 
paper the Instructions which are to be 
given to the Committee. These Instruc- 
tions will come under the notice of the 
House, and can be discussed and settled 
at the convenience of the House. 

Mr. GOLDSMID: We shall be satis- 
fied with this assurance, and I withdraw 
my Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a 
Select Committee of Nine Members, Five to be 
nominated by the House and Four by the Com- 
mittee of Selection; and that such of the Peti- 
tioners as shall have presented their Petitions 
against the Bill may, if they think fit, be heard 
before such Committee, by themselves, their 
Counsel or Agents.—(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


And, on Feb 18, Ordered, That Mr. 
Lyon Puiayrarr, Mr. Saur, Mr. Ropwett, 
Sir Ucurrep Kay-Suurriewortu, and Mr. 
Knowzes be Members of the Committee.—(Mr. 
Sclater- Booth.) 


QUESTIONS. 


oro — 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONFEDERATION— 
THE ZULU KING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
he has received information that Mr. 
Frank J. Colenso and Dr. Walter Smith 
have been appointed by Cetywayo, the 
Zulu King, his agents in Natal to com- 
municate with the British authorities ; 
and, whether, having regard to the de- 
sirability of establishing direct diplo- 
matic relations with the Zulus, Her 
Majesty’s Government will consent to 
recognize Messrs Colenso and Smith as 
Cetywayo’s agents ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH : I 
have received information that letters 
have been by. Mesars. Colenso 
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and Smith to Sir Henry Bulwer and Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, in which they, 
being British ‘subjects, claim to be re- 
cognized by the Governments of Natal 
and the Transvaal as agents of the Zulu 
King. But it appears at least doubtful 
whether any a appointment has been 
made by Cetywayo himself, as commu- 
nications recently received from him in 
the ordinary way make no mention of 
anything of the kind ; and, in any event, 
I think there are obvious objections to 
the recognition of persons in the posi- 
tion of these gentlemen, who are, I be- 
lieve, practising lawyers in the Colony 
of Natal, without any special connection 
with the Zulus, as diplomatic agents 
from an independent Native King to the 
Colonial Government under which they 
live. 


FISHERIES—DENMARK—RE-APPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE HERRINGS.—QUESTION. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, To obtain and fur- 
nish the House with information as to 
the accuracy of the statement in the 
‘‘ Times ”’ of the 7th February, in regard 
to the shoals of herrings having this 
winter resorted or returned to the 
Swedish coasts ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: We have 
heard, Sir, from the English Consul at 
Gothenburg, who reports that— ? 


‘¢ The shoals of herrings of a large kind which 
disappeared from that coast in 1809 have made 
their appearance there again.” 


Letters on this subject have been pre- 
pared, and shall shortly be laid on the 
Table. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE DAR- 
DANELLES—MOVEMENTS OF 
THE FLEET.—QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If the order forwarded 
to detach a squadron towards Constan- 
tinople was of a character sufficiently 
stringent ‘to relieve the Admiral com- 
manding the Mediterranean Fleet from 
responsibility should the squadron’s line 
of retreat be seriously threatened ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Mr. Speaker, 
the orders which have been forwarded 
to the Admiral commanding the Fleet 
in the Mediterranean are of a clear and 
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distinct character. They have been sent 
upon the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment ; and it would be extremely incon- 
venient and inconsistent with my duty, 
at the present moment, to state the nature 
of the orders. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE DAR- 
DANELLES--THE CONDITIONS OF 
PEACE.—QUESTION. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther any answer has been received to 
Lord Derby’s Despatch to Lord Augustus 
Loftus of 31st January 1878, stating that 
Her Majesty’s Government had received 
with satisfaction the statement that 
Prince Gortchakoff had no objection to 
sopgreing altogether the article in the 
conditions of peace communicated by 
Count Schouvaloff on the 25th January, 
referring to an understanding between 
Russia and Turkey in regard to the 
Straits, and further stating that Her 
Majesty’s Government would be glad to 
learn that the Russian Government had 
suppressed it accordingly ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER : No, Sir, no answer has been 
received to that despatch. 


INDIA—SIR JOHN STRACHEY’S 
SPEECHES.—QUESTION. 


Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he will move for a Copy of 
Sir John Strachey’s former leeeths in 
addition to the Speech more recently 
made by Sir John Strachey, which has 
been laid upon the Table? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: 
parts of the former speech which were 
relevant to the speech of last year were 
included in the Return of which I spoke, 
and, therefore, I do not think it will be 
necessary to move as the hon. and gal- 
lant Member suggests. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 1875. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If his 
attention has been called to a recent de- 
cision by the High Court of Justiciary, 
Scotland, concerning ‘‘ The Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, 1875,” by which five 
Judges have decided that no offence 


Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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can be proved on evidence taken from 
any article specially brought for ana- 
lysis, the buyer in such case not havin 
been prejudiced in the purpose for whic 
he bought it; and, further, that two of 
the Judges, Lords Moncrieff and Young, 
expressed the opinion that the 6th sec- 
tion does not prevent tampering with an 
article to the | bie of its quality, 
if without the addition of extraneous 
matter; and, whether he purposes 
ing any steps to prevent the Act in 
question becoming a dead letter ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : My atten- 
tion has been called to the decision by 
the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers, and 
I regret that I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of conferring with the Lord Ad- 
vocate on the subject. It seems that 
previous to the Scottish case alluded to 
no question had been raised in England 
as to the validity of a prosecution under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act by a 
person who purchases only with a view 
to analysis, and in the cases which have 
occurred since, the magistrates have de- 
cided against the objection when raised. 
I concur in that view, which, be it ob- 
served, is also the view of some of the 
Scottish Judges, and I cannot believe 
that the High Court of Justice, if ap- 
pealed to, will come to any other de- 
cision. I am, therefore, not prepared, 
as at present advised, to introduce an 
amending Bill, though, if my anticipa- 
tions were disappointed, such step might 
be necessary. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
RUSSIAN CONDITIONS OF PEACE, 1877. 
QUESTION. . 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House Copies of the Con- 
ditions of Peace required by the Emperor 
of Russia which were communicated to 
the Earl of Derby by Count Schouvaloff 
in July 1877; of a Despatch from the 
Earl of Derby to Mr. Layard, dated the 
28th day of July 1877, instructing him 
to sound the Sultan on the subject of 

ossible terms of Peace; and, of Mr. 
yard’s reply reporting his interview 
with the Sultan on the subject ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to my hon. 
and gallant Friend, I have to state that 
the conditions of peace alluded to in the 
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Question were communicated to Her 
Majesty’s Government last July in the 
most confidential manner by the Russian 
os 3 vag not, rere 

e proper for Her s Govern- 
ment to lay them upon He heble of the 
House; besides which they relate to a 
condition of things long since gone by, 
and therefore no practical benefit could 
result from producing them. With re- 
gard to the other two Questions which 
my hon. and gallant Friend has asked 
me, I think if he will look at the Paper, 
Turkey, No. 2, page 4, he will find there 
a despatch from the Earl of Derby to Mr. 
Layard, which contains practically the 
information in the other two despatches 
mentioned, and there is, therefore, no 
necessity for producing the Papers al- 
luded to. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON: There 
is nothing in the despatch as to Mr. 
Layard’s interview with the Sultan. 

Mrz. BOURKE: I think there is, and 
I will read the despatch. The Earl of 
Derby, writing to Mr. Layard on De- 
cember 25th last, said— 


‘“* With reference to my despatch of the 24th 
instant, your Excellency bear in mind 
that on the 28th July last, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment authorized you ociiideniinty to sound 
the Sultan on the subject of ible terms of 
peace, and to state that should His Majesty be 
disposed to open negotiations, you might assure 
him that he might rely upon the friendly offices 
of Her Majesty’s Government, which would be 
exerted with a view to obtain for him the most 
favourable terms possible under the circum- 
stances; but Her Majesty’s Government were 
not disposed to take the initiative in proposing 
any conditions. Your Excellency replied that 
you had reason to believe that conditions of 

eace could not at that time be proposed or 
istened to, but that you had informed His Ma- 
jesty that should there be a favourable oppor- 
tunity for opening negotiations for peace, he 
might rely on the friendly offices of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. You added that you did 
not think that anything more could then be 
done. The language held by you to the Sultan 
was approved by Her Majesty’s Government.” 


SOUTH AFRICA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table any Papers connected with the 
disturbances in South Africa ? 

Sr MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH: 
A volume containing the Correspondence 
up to the end of 1877 has been pre- 
pared, and will shortly be presented, and 
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a further collection of Papers is also 

being prepared; but the necessity of 

frequent reference to them has delayed 

= a All possible?despatch will 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE TWELVE-THIRTY RULE. 


QUESTION. 


Mrz. PARNELL wished to ask the 
Speaker a Question as to a Notice of 
Amendment given by the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. C. Lewis) to his 
intended Motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill relating to Absentee Proprietors 
(Ireland). That Amendment was to 
substitute for his Motion the following 
Resolution :— 


4 “That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
inexpedient to attempt to interfere between 
landlord and tenant in reference to the sale and 
purchase of a tenant’s holding, and that all 
such matters should be left to negotiation be- 
tween the parties concerned.” 


He wished to know, Whether such a Mo- 
tion was in accordance with the custom 
and usage of the House; and, if so, 
whether he should be prevented by the 
action of the Sessional Order relating 
to half-past 12 o’clock from asking leave 
after that hour? 

Mrz. SPEAKER: An application for 
leave to bring in a Bill is in the form of 
a Motion before the House, and every 
Motion is subject to Amendment. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry is therefore 
entitled to move the Amendment which 
he has placed on the Paper. It is true 
that a practice has prevailed in recent 
years of allowing Bills to be intro- 
duced before the judgment of the House 
is taken upon them; but that does 
not preclude an hon. Member from mov- 
ing an Amendment, if he thinks proper, 
on the application for leave to bring in 
the Bill. There can be no doubt that 
the Notice of Amendment by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry does bring the 
Bill within the operation of the Rule 
with regard to not taking opposed Busi- 
ness after half-past 12 o’clock. 

Mr. PARNELL: I must request the 
indulgence of the House for a moment 
to point out—[‘ Order, order!”] If 
necessary, to put myself in Order I shall 
conclude with a Motion, 


3D 
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Mr. SPEAKER: It has been my 
duty on several occasions to point out to 
the House the great inconvenience re- 
sulting from the practice of hon. Mem- 
bers, who are not satisfied with the An- 
swers given to their Questions, rising to 
move the Adjournment. If the hon. 
Member is not satisfied with the An- 
swer now given from the Chair, I sub- 
mit that it is scarcely consistent with 
propriety to move the Adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. PARNELL: I am perfectly 
satisfied, Sir, with the Answer you have 
been kind enough to give me; and, as 
it ac that the practice of moving 
the Adjournment of the House under 
these circumstances is deemed equiva- 
lent to expressing dissatisfaction with 
the Answer, I shall not further per- 
sist. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND)— 
DEPORTATION OF IRISH PAUPERS. 


QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, If his attention has been called 
to the case of Agnes Adams, a woman 
born in Dungannon, in the county 
Tyrone, who had been many years re- 
sident in Scotland, who was, under a 
warrant granted by two Justices of the 
Peace for the city of Glasgow, removed 
from Glasgow and delivered to the Mas- 
ter of Thomastown Union, in the county 
of Kilkenny, though it appears she was 
not born in, nor had ever been resident 
in, and was not in any way connected 
with, the county of Kilkenny; whether 
he can state was any, and, if so, what 
examination made by the said Justices 
before they addressed a warrant to com- 
pel the Thomastown Union to receive 
Agnes Adams; has any investigation 
been made into the conduct of the said 
Justices in the matter, and what has 
been the result of the investigation ; 
and, is there any remedy for the injury 
suffered by the Thomastown Union, and 
in what way can that Union be recouped 
the expenses occasioned by Agnes Adams 
having been thus illegally left a charge 
on that Union ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The Lord 
Advocate is confined to his room with 
severe inflammation of the chest, but 
he is expected here on Thursday. 

Masor NOLAN: I shall repeat the 
Question on that day. 


{COMMONS} 
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MOTION. 
SH Qro— 


CHURCH LIVINGS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LEATHAM, in rising to call at- 
tention to the traffic in Church livings, 
and to move— 


“That it is desirable to adopt measures for 
preventing simoniacal evasion} of the Law, and 
checking abuses in the sale of livings in private 
patronage,” 
said: Mr. Speaker, I have purposel 
adhered to the words of the asthe. 
tion passed last year, with the full 
concurrence of the Government, and by 
the unanimous vote of this House. [ 
have done so, because I am desirous 
of securing the same unanimity to-day, 
which, with the assistance of my hon. 
Friend the Member for South - east 
Lancashire (Mr. Hardcastle), I was 
fortunate in securing last year; not 
because I do not think that the scandals 
and abuses in connection with the dis- 
posal of private patronage are not great 
enough, and patent enough, to have 
warranted a far stronger expression of 
opinion on the part of this House, and 
one which I shall not hesitate to embody 
in a Resolution at some future time, if it 
shall please the House to pass this 
Motion to-night; and if this reiterated 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
House shall meet with no further re- 
cognition on the part of the Government 
than that which they have bestowed 
upon the Motion of last year. And I ex- 
pow myself a little strongly, Sir, because 

never remember, since I have had the 
honour of a seat in this House, that 
when a Resolution has received the 
unanimous assent of the House, and 
has been passed with the full concurrence 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, the Govern- 
ment of the day has thought itself entitled 
to pass such a Resolution by—I do not 
say with contempt—but in absolute 
silence. Let me remind my right hon. 
Friend, who has the chief charge of 
domestic legislation in this House, of 
what fell from him during the debate 
last year. My right hon. Friend stated 
that— 


“He felt bound to say that in this case there 
was proof of abuse, and he hoped, on whichever 
side of the House he might be sitting, he should 
never be found standing up for that which he 
believed to be an abuse,” 
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He said further— 


“This was a matter with which he had 
endeavoured to deal by a Bill which he intro- 
duced, as a private Member, in 1870, and he did 
not desire to shrink from a single word which 
he a on that occasion.” —[3 Hansard, coxxxv. 
316. 


Now, what were the words which he used 
on that occasion ?— 

“‘ When they loved an institution,” he said, “as 
theyall loved the Church, they ought to scrutinize 
every abuse; and the moment they found one 
oe] should sweep it away.”—[3 Hansard, cci. 
538. 


He then asked the House to put an end 
to what he justly called “a great scandal 
to the Church, and an absolute insult 
to parishioners;”” and the House ap- 
peared to be perfectly willing to do 
so, for it read a second time, without a 
single dissentient voice, my right hon. 
Friend’s Bill on the 11th of May; but, 
for some reason which I think my 
right hon. Friend has yet to explain, 
that was positively the very last which 
we heard of his Bill. e loved the 
Church so well that he thought such an 
abuse as this should be swept away 
inamoment. Many moments have since 
elapsed, yet my right hon. Friend has 
never renewed his attempt; and, to judge 
from the Answer which he made to a 
Question of mine at the commencement 
of the Session, there is no longer much 
ofthe ambition of a sweep, in the feeling 
with which he regards this ‘“‘ scandal” 
and this “insult.” But when this ques- 
tion came up again last year, my right 
hon. Friend’s love of the Church blazed 
forth afresh. He not only confirmed 
everything which had fallen from him 
before, but he added the important 
declaration that— 


“Tn his opinion, the taking of money for the 
sale of a next presentation was in the same cate- 
gory as the taking of money for giving a vote 
for a Member of that House. He could not see 
the distinction.” —[3 Hansard, ccxxxv. 315.] 


And yet, though he thinks the sale of 
a next presentation as bad as bribery, 
though he thinks that such an abuse 
should be swept away in a moment, 
and though he is now armed with a 
unanimous Resolution of this House 
empowering him to deal with the ques- 
tion, he meets Parliament with his mind 
so fascinated by the roads and bridges of 
Scotland, that he has no leisure to deal 
with it atall, Andit cannot be because 
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my right hon. Friend stands alone in the 
Cabinet in his detestation of these abuses ; 
for I remember that another right hon. 
Friend of mine, who, for a great Chief 
of warriors, I have always regarded as 
the most ecclesiastically-minded person 
in the House, stood manfully by him in 
his support of his Bill. I mean the Secre- 
tary of State for War. What he said 
was that— 


“The Church of England did not consist of 
patrons and clergy alone, but of the flock also ; 
and by this Bill the position of the flock was 
properly recognized.” —[8 Hansard, cci. 547.] 


And yet this proper position of the flock 
remains as completely unrecognized now 
as when ‘the proper position of these 
two right hon. Gentlemen was still un- 
recognized by the country. Now, I 
cannot see the advantage which the 
public derives from the expression of 
these admirable sentiments on the part 
of right hon. Gentlemen, if, when they 
have the opportunity of bringing them 
into practice, and when they are further 
encouraged to do so by that unanimous 
vote of this House, which used to be 
considered as a command, they entirely 
refrain from moving in the matter. 
Why is it, I should like to know, that 
everyone who puts his hand to this 
plough turns back? Is it because it is 
supposed that this question touches 
upon the rights of property? I remem- 
ber that one voice was raised in this 
sense last year, that of my hon. Friend 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means (Mr. Raikes). I wish that 
my hon. Friend had gone to a division. 
I should like the country to know pre- 
cisely who they are in this House who 
regard the right of presentation less as 
a matter of trust than a matter of pro- 
perty. What said my hon. Friend ?— 


“The recommendations of the Committee of 
the other House, that the right of appointment 
should be considered as a trust, appeared to him 
to be begging the whole question. The point 
to be determined was not whether the right of 
presentation was a matter of trust, but a matter 
of property—a right, no doubt, to be governed 
pe controlled in the interests of decency and 
propriety, but yet a right which was a matter 
of property.” —[3 Hansard, coxxxv. 317.] 


Now, my hon. Friend spoke at so late 
an hour that he had scarcely time to 
develop his argument. If he had done 
so, I think that he would have added 
another proposition which I find in- 
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variably coupled with it, in the reason- 
ing of those who take this particular 
line, and it is this—that when a man is 
ordained by the Bishop, something hap- 
pens which makes him an elegible pre- 
sentee to any living in the Kingdom. 
Proceeding upon these two propositions, 
why should we not go on to say—and I 
am quoting now from an able defence 
of the existing system which was pub- 
lished when it was attacked by the 
Bishop of Peterborough—why should 
we not go on to say that 


“the best thing which could happen to the 
Church would be to sweep away the Simony 
Laws into the waste-paper basket ?” 


‘‘Laws,’’ which we are told, ‘‘ were en- 
acted when witches bestrode a broom- 
stick ;” and, further— 


‘‘That any person, with the sanction of the 
Ordinary, should have the right of purchasing 
any benefice, vacant or full; ” 


and that, since 


“fathers have bequeathed to their sons advow- 
sons as their sole patrimony, women have gone 
to the altar, settlements have been made,” 


and so forth; all ‘‘on the faith of the 
inviolable sanction of English law,” 
any changes in the law which may have 
the effect of cheapening this vast pro- 
perty in the market would be just so 
much confiscation and robbery; and the 
Bishop of Peterborough’s Bill, because 
it threatened to do so, was “‘a crimson 
sin.” Now, if we are to grant the pre- 
mises, it is perhaps difficult to point out 
a flaw in this argument; but if so, what 
are we compelled to infer? Why, that 
the Church of England is hopelessly sad- 
dled with a burthen which must weigh 
her to the earth. For if we are to be logi- 
cal, if we are to sweepthe Laws of Simony 
into the waste-paper basket, if we are to 
have free trade in benefices, vacant or 
full, how will the Church appear to the 
people, if not as a vast commercial or- 
ganization for the profitable preaching of 
the Gospel? And I should like to know 
what Church has ever existed, which 
has dared to present so brazen a front 
to the worldjas that? Why, such a 
Church could not exist in this country 
for an hour! But if this be not the true 
notion of the rights of patrons, what is ? 
There is only one other notion possible, 
and it is this—a notion sustained by all 
the laws and canons which have been 
passed upon the subject—that this kind 
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of property carries a solemn trust, that 
the —_ of the patron to derive benefit 
from this property is strictly limited by 
the right of the congregation to enjoy 
the ministrations of a fit and proper 
person; therefore, that all methods of 
dealing with this property which de- 
fraud the congregation of that right 
ought to be prohibited by law, and that 
a law which does so prohibit them is 
no law of confiscation and robbery, but 
a measure of justice. Now, before I 
leave this point, let me quote a few 
words from a very powerful Pastoral de- 
livered by the Bishop of Peterborough 
upon this subject a year or two ago; and 
I cannot help saying, in passing, that I 
think the highest praise is due to that 
right rev. Prelate for the courageous 
and unsparing censure which he has 
poured upon those who not only perpe- 
trate these abuses, but defend them. 
Indeed, almost single-handed, I may 
say, he stood up in the House of Lords 
for the rights of religion against the 
claims of property— 


“My answer to such a claim,” he said, “is 
simply this. You are asking compensation for 
the loss of an immoral increment, and your 
claim is as immoral as the gain which you say 
will be lost to you. I ask you, if you have the 
courage to do so, to state plainly the items for 
which you claim compensation—for the privilege 
of forcing on a parish a paralytic pastor, so 
much ; for the right to appoint a clergyman so 
scandalous that he cannot bring sufficient testi- 
monials to his character, so much; for the right 
to appoint an octogenarian clergyman, in order 
to sell the living over his head, so much; and 
for the right generally to hurt the souls of pa- 
rishioners for the sake of our private gain, so 
much.” 


And now, Sir, let me turn to quite an- 
other kind of objection—that which 
comes from hon. Friends of mine who 
think that the terms of this Motion are 
not nearly broad enough. I was almost 
startled, when this subject was under 
discussion last year, by the attitude of 
hon. Friends of mine, who rose, in mid- 
night wrath, and denounced the very in- 
nocent verbal compromise into which I 
entered with the view of securing unani- 
mity. That happy oblivion which over- 
takes so much of the eloquence of the 
small hours, prevents my re-producing 
the terms in which my hon. Friends 
condemned my apostacy ; but I remem- 
ber that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) spoke of 
many clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
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land as ‘atrocious and abominable 
Sepoys”’—whatever that might mean— 
and that, with almost equal vivacity, my 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett) declared that not for a moment 
could he agree that there was any dif- 
ference between the sale of a next pre- 
sentation and the sale of an advowson; 
and that what he condemned tn toto was 
the sale of a spiritual charge at all. 
Now, I am prepared to go almost all 
lengths with my hon. Friend in his con- 
demnation, not only of the sale of next 
presentations, but of the sale of advow- 
sons in gross; but whatI would venture 
to point out to him is, that it is quite un- 
necessary for us to enter at all into this 
controversy to-night. This Resolution 
simply affirms that these scandals and 
abuses exist, and that it is desirable to 
take legislative measures to prevent 
them; and surely the Radicalism of my 
hon. Friend does not carry him so far as 
to make him prefer no bread to half-a- 
loaf. If I were framing a grand decla- 
ration of opinion upon this whole subject, 
I should introduce many things into this 
Resolution which I have purposely 
omitted. But what chance would there 
be that such a Resolution should pass 
the present House of Commons, or that 
it should lead to future legislation? We 
are practical men here; and to refuse all 
reforms because we cannot obtain every 
reform is a concession to abstract theory 
to which I, for one, will never stoop. 
Now, Sir, what are the scandals and 
abuses at which this Motion is chiefly 
aimed? Ido not know that I can do 
better than to quote a paragraph from 
the evidence which the Bishop of Exeter 
gave before the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Committee; for, with great clearness, 
and at the same time with great mode- 
ration, that right rev. Prelate stated 
what the chief of those evils are— 


“T think the worst evil of all,’ he said, ‘‘is 
the shock to the religious feeling of a great 
number of people, especially of the artizan class, 
and the lower middle class, who, I think, find it 
a very great hindrance to them, and a stumbling- 
block, greater than it is quite easy for more edu- 
cated people to measure. I think the evil is so 
great, that it cuts as it were, at the very reason 
for the existence of a Church at all, because a 
Church only exists to help people to be Christians, 
and to be better Christians; and this, I think, 
1s a positive hindrance in their way. I have 
constantly found, in conversation with them, 
that they look upon it as a personal humiliation 
when the advowson of the parish in which they 
live is sold; and I have no doubt at all that in 
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that class a considerable number of quiet, reli- 
gious people become Nonconformists simply from 
their hatred of what seems to them so exceed- 
ingly wrong in principle. That, I think, is the 
worst evil. But, then, I think, in the second 
placé, there is a very great evil in the demorali- 
zation of the Clergy. In respect to this matter, 
I find constantly that the artificial character of 
the Law of Simony has the effect of making 
clergymen insensible to the evils of Simoniacal 
transactions altogether. I have known of very 
good men who were mixed up with transactions 
of this kind, who seemed not to be at all aware 
3 the evil to which they were lending them- 
selves.” 


And he proceeds to give an instance— 


‘‘ Then, in the third place,’’ he goes on to say, 
“T think it is a very serious evil that there 
should be the scandal of such sales; that it 
should be constantly in the mouths of the ene- 
mies of the Church of England that positions 
in the Church are matters of barter and sale ; 
and everybody is aware that it is constantly 
used by Nonconformists as an argument against 
the Church, and used with very considerable 
effect, to my knowledge. Then, in the fourth 
place, I think that the practice of sales has, to 
a very great degree, demoralized the patrons. 
The patrons very generally take a much lower 
view of their duty in the matter than they 
would take if there were no such thing as the 
sale of a living, and if a man felt only that he 
was a trustee, bound to find the best clergyman 
he could for the parish that was thus entrusted 
to his charge. I have not any doubt at all that 
the market-value of livings is higher in conse- 
quence of this general idea that a patron is not 
bound to find the best man that he can, and, 
indeed, that he is barely bound to find even a 
fit man—that is to say, he is bound to finda 
man who is legally fit, a man who could not be 
proved to be unfit; but that he is not bound to 
take any very great pains to find a man who 
certainly is fit. Then, lastly, there can be no 
question at all that the present practice of the 
sale of advowsons and next presentations gives 
great facilities for abuse, and I have known 
instances of very serious abuse.” —[ Minutes of 
Evidence, pp. 61-62.] 


It will be observed that the Bishop 
divides those evils under five heads, and, 
with the permission of the House, I 
should like to say a few words upon two 
or three of them. And first, as to the 
shock to religious feeling. The Bishops 
themselves are all valuable witnesses to 
this fact— 


‘‘The sale of livings,”’ says the Bishop of 
Manchester, ‘‘is a scandal, an evil, an abuse of 
a high and solemn trust, so pernicious in its 
influence, that every well-wisher of the Church 
ought to desire its removal. There was no 
scandal in the Church of England that so 
alienated, and kept alienated, the great Noncon- 
formist bodies from them— bodies whom it 
should be the desire of every Churchman to 
bring back to the fold—so much as the sight of 
such things as he had mentioned.” 
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Take an authority from quite another 
school of opinion in the Church— 


** Shall any man,” said the Bishop of Lincoln 
in his Pastoral for 1874, “treat Christian con- 
gregations, the sheep and lambs of Christ, as if 
they were only like the beasts that perish, to be 
carried from pens in market-places to slaughter- 
houses in the shambles? This is what is done 
by those Christian priests who, like the shep- 
herds denounced in Ezekiel, undertake the pas- 
toral office in order to eat the fat and clothe 
themselves with the wool.” 


Now I have only quoted from three 
right rev. Prelates; but I might have 
quoted from the whole Bench, for this is 
an evil so great and glaring, and so en- 
tirely indefensible, that if we hold our 
peace even the Bishops cry out. And 
now, Sir, just to show how frequently 
these next presentations change hands, 
when the system of sales has free play, 
and the odd uses which are made of 
them, let me take the history of one 
living, the presentation to which is 
uniformly sold. I will take that of 
Wilmslow in Oheshire, a living worth 
some £1,600 a-year, in the gift of the 
Roman Catholic family of Dr. Trafford, 
and therefore invariably sold—at least, 
it has been for 217 years. Let us go 
back, say, to the life-time of the 
existing generation. In 1814 the Rev. 
Mr. Clowes bought it for his sister who 
had married the Rev. Joseph Bradshaw. 
The Rev. Joseph Bradshaw was duly 
instituted ; and when, in 1824, he was 
upon his deathbed, the next presentation 
was sold in a great hurry in the hunting 
field for £6,000 to Mr. E. Vijor Fox. 
As the incumbent was %n articulo mortis 
when the sale was made, the Bishop 
refused to institute the presentee of 
the new patron ; whereupon the latter 
brought three actions against the Bishop, 
in the last of which {he was successful. 
The litigation, however, lasted during 
several years, and inthe meantime the 
Crown twice presented to the living. 
Immediately before the promotion to a 
Bishopric of the second presentee of the 
Crown, Mr. Fox, who had by this time 
won his action, sold the living to a Mr. 
Chambers, who bought it for hisdaughter. 
The daughter married a Mr. Brownlow, 
and made him rector in 1829. This 
poor Mr. Brownlow had a great deal to 
answer for. He was one of those 
pocetenes delicate men who are always 

ying yet never die. For 43 years he 
anor as a perfect decoy to the spiritual 
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tors of the district; and no less 
an three gentlemen in succession pur- 
chased the living for their sons, and 
finally threw up their bargains in de- 
spair, all through Mr. Brownlow’s un- 
reasonable attachment to life. Finally, 
Mr. Cope, the last of them, two years 
before Mr. Brownlow died for the last 
time, sold the presentation to a gentle- 
man, who bought it for his daughter; 
and I am glad to say that that lady now 
reigns happily at the rectory. Now, 
the House will observe that the presenta- 
tion to this living has been made thrice 
by a lady—indeed, it is wonderful how 
eager ladies are to buy next presenta- 
tions, or rather it would be wonderful if 
we did not see how much they managed 
to purchase at thesame time. Iam told 
that it is quite a common thing in 
Cheshire for next presentations to be 
bought for ladies. There are Wilmslow 
and Ashton—of which I spoke last year— 
and Cheadle, which possesses the farther 
distinction of having its religious aspira- 
tions ministered to by a gentleman who, 
I believe, beyond all controversy, is the 
very best judge of dogs in England. 
Well, but, Sir, as to that demoralization 
of the Clergy, of which the Bishop of 
Exeter speaks. If anyone has any 
doubt of that, he has only to turn to a 
letter which appeared in the leading 
journal a few days after our last debate 
upon this subject, and which was signed 
‘¢ An Essex Rector.”” This poor manis 
in great alarm about his spiritual pro- 
perty ; indeed, [doubt whether Alexander 
the Coppersmith was in a greater panic. 
With reference to that debate, he says— 
‘‘There was no allusion made to the Clerical 
patrons. There are many men, like myself, 
with most of their property invested in Church 
livings. The majority of such advowsons were 
either purchased by their fathers for them, or 
left them by will. To stop the sale of advow- 
sons would be starvation to their widows and 
children. In Essex alone we have something 
like £15,000 a-year, or £150,000, in such pro- 
party ; and for the sake of our children, we, the 
erical patrons, must defend the sale of Church 
property, which we hold to be justice in its 
truest sense. 


He concludes his letter thus— 


“Tt is a that any cl pre- 
sented for life, or as a step in promotion, can 
take the same interest in a parish as one who is 
patron as well as rector. and who trusts to be 
succeeded by his own son. Should any remedy 
be sought for ping the sale of Church pro- 
perty, the son—however unfitted—of the rector 
must be ordained, if only for saving property 
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to his family. Far better to do away with the 
oath of Simony, and allow the sale honestly, 
which would be for the good of the Church 
generally,” 

So that it has come to this—the cure of 
souls is regarded as so much family pro- 
perty to be handed down from father to 
son. Ido not know that I have often 
come across so barefaced an expression 
of clerical opinion as this is; but it has 
one kind of value. It accounts for a 
great deal in the evidence contained in 
the Blue Book, which would otherwise 
be incomprehensible, if not incredible. 
For example, there is a complete con- 
sensus of opinion among witnesses as to 
the low view which appears to be taken 
by many clergymen of the binding nature 
of the declaration against Simony. And 
let the House bear in mind that the 
witnesses are none of them inimical to 
the Church or unfriendly to the Clergy. 
They are all either dignitaries of the 
Church, or men whom dignitaries delight 
to honour. We may accept, therefore, 
what they say as the literal truth, co- 
loured, if it be coloured at all, by a 
natural tenderness for the system which 
they are describing, and under the 
shadow of which they have passed their 
lives. Now, Mr. Few, whose experience 
must have been enormous, speaks most 
strongly of what he calls the ‘“ density ” 
of the Clergy in this respect. He says 
that their ‘‘density is quite remarkable.” 
But what says Mr. Bridges? Who is 
Mr. Bridges? ‘He is a solicitor in large 
practice in London, who has been con- 
cerned professionally for the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, for the 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, 
for the Clergy Orphan Corporation, and 
for a body of Church Patronage Trus- 
tees; and he was asked these questions 
with regard to the Oath, and gave these 
answers— 


“You think, it being a legal oath, persons not 
of a legal mind may not quite understand it ?— 
Yet, such persons may be very much embarrassed, 
or else they may come to the conclusion, which 
I have often seen arrived at by cler, en, that 
the whole thing is an absurdity, and that they 
may get through the matter in the best way 
they can. That I know to bea very common 
state of mind.—Have you known instances of 
that kind? Yes; there have been many in- 
— in which I have bees peng ¥ — 

stop proceedings of this kind, and there have 
been other cases in which I have not been so 
fortunate, but in which the proceedings have 
gone on in spite of every remonstrance.—Have 
you had clergymen of really good repute and 
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character come to you, and propose to carry out 
a transaction which you knew to be Simoniacal, 
although they did not? Undoubtedly; clergy- 
men have frequently come to me in this kind 0 
way: some clerical agent whom they have con- 
sulted has introduced them to some other clergy- 
man, or to some patron, with whom the trans- 
action was to be carried out, and they have got 
into co mdence with that other clergyman 
direct ; and the letters which have been shown 
to me have frequently constituted what, in my 
judgment, wasa Simoniacal contract. I have then 
pointed out the fact, and gone into the matter ; 
but in spite of that I have known that the 
transaction has been carried out, although not 
through my instrumentality.—You have known 
that to occur in the case of clergymen who were 
patrons, and who were selling benefices, as well 
as in the case of clergymen who were buying 
benefices —Undoubtedly. I have put itin this 
way, and it shows the state of conscience which 
prevails upon the subject. A patron, who was 
also an incumbent, has made an arrangement 
with some clergyman to purchase his living, 
and on its being pointed out, as I did, that the 
purchasing clergyman would have a difficulty 
in taking the oath, the remark was made, ‘that 
is, of course, his affair,’ which I ventured to 
point out was not entirely the case.”—[ Minutes 
of Evidence, pp. 37, 38.] 


Well, Sir, after that evidence we are not 
surprised at the statement which is cate- 
gorically made by Mr. Lee, secretary to 
many Bishops, that ‘‘evasions of the Law 
are almost universal.”—[Jbid. p. 31.] 
But the examination of Mr. Bridges pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 


“ Are 7 also of opinion that the secrecy 
connected with transactions of this kind is mis- 
chievous in its effects? I think it is very 
mischievous, practically, as a moral question. 
When you are consulted upon these matters, 
you hardly venture to put the thing down in 
writing in the first instance, for fear you may 
commit, you do not know to what extent, the 
person who consults you? I have frequently 
had to go to counsel for a conference, without 
having anything put on paper, wishing to see 
whether the transaction is Simoniacal or not, 
before venturing to go any further.—As I under- 
stand it, secrecy is specially observed by clerical 
agents ; they announce in their circulars and ad- 
vertisements that the transaction will be strictly 
private? That appears to be the case with a 
certain class of clerical agents who advertise 
very freely. For instance, they advertise that 
they consider strict privacy vital to arrange- 
ments of this kind.—You have seen such adver- 
tisements, have you not? Yes; I see them 
constantly. You cannot read The Ecclesiastical 
Gazette without seeing them; the last number 
was full of them.” —[Jdid. p. 39.] 


And in this connection I may remind 
the House of the result of the calcula- 
tion into which I entered minutely last 
year—as to the number of livings which 
are at this moment in the hands of these 
advertising agents for barter or sale. 
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Making allowance for duplicate adver- 
tisements, I found that upwards of 
2,000 livings, or one-fourth of the 
whole saleable patronage of the Church, 
were in the seaiicet at the same moment. 
Any hon. Gentleman may suit himself 
with a living by consulting these 
registers. Does he desire an active 
living? He may select, for example, 
St. Philip’s, Liverpool, income £450, 
but 


“‘with prospect of an increase, since this 
church possesses the privilege of marrying from 
all parts of the town.” 


Does he wish for a sinecure? He may 
take Trehaverock, in Cornwall, where 
there is no service, no residence, and 
the parsonage appears to be licensed for 
the sale of ardent spirits. He has only 
to glance at these advertisements to see 
how completely the system has secu- 
larized that portion of the Olergy which 
has mixed itself up with it. Much is con- 
stantly made of the amenitiesof the situa- 
tion—the bracing air, the fine scenery, 
the good society, the hunting, fishing, and 
shooting, down to rooks, the hot-houses 
and ice-houses, theslawns, and avenues, 
and shrubberies, and so forth—and 
nothing whatever of the solemn duties 
which are attached to the office, except 
that they are desirably light and few in 
number. If we did not know how many 
excellent and devoted men there are in 
the Church, we might readily infer that 
the whole Priesthood was a thing of 
purple and fine linen, or that these la- 
bourers in the Vineyard were intent upon 
nothing but the juice. But, toreturn to 
Mr. Bridges. He was asked— 


“In these negotiations for sale, the Law of 
Simony is sometimes evaded in order to secure an 
immediate resignation, is it not ?—Frequently. 
In what way do you suppose that might be done; 
by a deposit of money? What has been done, 
I know, in a case that came under my own cog- 
nizance, wasthis. A clergyman who was patron, 
and had been incumbent of a living, wishing to 
sell it, and knowing that the Bishop of that dio- 
cese had a particular objection to accepting the 
resignation of a clergyman who was also patron 
when there had been a sale, vacated the living 
and put in an intimate friend of his own, who 
undertook, as a matter of friendly feeling, to 
resign whenever he wished. He sold the living, 
of course with the understanding on the part of 
the purchaser of the surrounding circumstances. 
The purchaser was not absolutely satisfied to 
pay money down until he saw what he was going 
to get for it, and the arrangement which I un- 
derstood was made was this, the money was 
deposited in the names of two persons who were 
supposed to be capable of being trusted, and as 
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was vacant and the clergy. 
e money was paid down.” — 


soon as the livi 
man instituted, 
[Ibid. p. 39.] 

I may add here, that although there can 
be no moral distinction between the pur- 
chase of a vacant living and of one 
‘with immediate possession ’’”—‘‘ imme- 
diate possession’ is continually adver- 
tised. I have a monthly Register of 
“Church Preferments for Sale,” pub- 
lished last year by one of the best-known 
of these agents, in which there are 94 
advertisements, and in 57 of them im- 
mediate possession is guaranteed. Mr. 
Bridges was asked again— 


“Some of the clerical agents of whom he had 

just been speaking are, I believe, owners of 
donatives?—Yes; I know a case in which a 
a donative was used for the purpose of evasion ; 
but how far it is a prevalent practice, I do not 
know.” 
I may mention that Lord 8. G. Osborne 
tell us—[Jdid. p. 108.]—that donatives 
are used for another purpose—that of 
whitewashing black sheep. He gives 
an instance in which the same donative 
was thus used thrice in succession ; but 
the sheep were all so black that the 
whitewash would not stick. But Mr. 
Bridges goes on to explain how useful a 
donative may be made. He says— 


“A clergyman called epee me one day, a few 


years ago, and requ me to carry out the 
sale of an advowson. He was an old family client; 
he was the patron and incumbent of a living; he 
knew perfectly well that his Bishop objected to 
accept a resignation in cases where the patron 
was also the incumbent, and had made a sale; 
and he told me that he had arranged with a 
particular clerical agent, who kept two or three 
of those donatives in his pocket, to purchase one 
of those donatives for £100; he was then, 
having sold his own living, to appoint himself 
to this donative; and then, when the living 
thereby became vacated, and the purchaser was 
presented to the living which was sold, he was 
to sell back the donative to the clerical agent for 
the same price that he gave forit. . . . . 
He was a thorough gentleman by position; he 
was a man of good family, and there was no- 
ayy Png against his character; he did 
not belong to any very earnest school in the 
Church.—For all these reasons which you have 
stated, you think the oath as well as the sub- 
stituted declaration against Simony are really 
of little practical use? I think they are con- 
stantly in the habit of being evaded, and I do 
notthink that they practically prevent Simoniacal 
transactions; we know that a great many 
transactions of this kind are being carried out, 
and I believe I am right in stating that there 
has been no prosecution for Simony for a great 
many years in any of the Courts.”—{Jbid. 


p. 40.] 
And Sir, a method of evasion equally 
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objectionable with any mentioned by 
Mr. Bridges, is when a living which it is 
desired to sell falls vacant, and a vener- 
able clergyman is presented, a clergy- 
man the most venerable who can be 
found—so venerable sometimes, that, 
as in the case mentioned by Lord 8. G. 
Osborne, ‘“‘he is barely able to sit up 
ina reggee erm > p. 106.] Now, why 
is this sort of thing done? In order 
that the living may be sold by auction, 
and that the auctioneer may be in a 
position to announcethattheincumbent is 
positively upon his last legs. I will give 
the House one instance, not because it 
is at all the worst which could be cited 
—far otherwise—but because I have 
had the opportunity of watching what 
was done with this living. I refer to 
Hilgay, in Norfolk. In 1870 the 
then incumbent, who was also patron, 
began to-advertise his living for sale. 
This gentleman laboured under the 
disadvantage that he had not as yet 
reached the age when livings become 
attractive; so he availed himself of the 
only extenuating circumstances within 
his reach. He advertised himself—the 
incumbent—as ‘‘ 56 years of age, but he 
is, it is believed, in a very precarious state 
of health.” Now, the precarious health 
of a man of 56 is not always to be 
trusted ; so he advertised for two years 
in vain—and then died; with the con- 
solation, no doubt, that, although he 
had not sold his living, he had abun- 
dantly justified the termsof his advertise- 
ment. Well, what did they do then? 
They put in the most charitable canon 
in all England, a man whose charitable 
construction of the motives of others 
exceeds almost anything of which I have 
ever read—the Rev. Canon St. Vincent 
Beechey. When he took leave of his old 
parishioners, this gentleman spoke of 

“the kindly hearts and generous impulses of 
patrons to seek the best spiritual superinten- 
dence for the people they were called upon to 
provide for ;” 


and of his own preferment as coming 


‘‘from the spontaneous desire of a faithful 
widowed patron to carry out her husband’s own 
desire, that his people be ministered to by a 
successor in his curate.” 

The husband being the advertising 
patron to whom I have alluded, and the 
curate being himself—and what an 
aroma of usefulness that curate must 
have left behind him to hang about the 
spot for 40 years! Now the living 
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—which is a very valuable one—fel 
vacant in September; Canon Beechey 
was instituted in October; and in the 
May following, I saw the living put up 
to auction at the Auction Mart, Token- 
house Yard. I do not know whether 
Canon Beechey went there, too, to see 
the living sold over his head. If he 
did, he must have been surprised to 
find how little the auctioneer had to 
say about ‘the generous impulses 
of patrons.” What he would have 
heard was an eloquent peroration about 
his own advanced age, coupled with the 
value of the living, the size of the 
dining-room and cellars, and the noble 
accommodation which had been pro- 
vided for the pigs. Now, I do not 
wish to dwell upon these auctions—they 
are constantly occurring. There were 
two last Friday—an advowson with an 
incumbent aged 76, who was only insti- 
tuted last year; and a net presentation, 
with an incumbent whose certificate of 
baptism, we are informed, is dated No- 
vember 23rd, 1804. I do not wish, I 
say, to dwell upon these auctions. I 
know that the majority of this House 
are zealous and conscientious Church- 
men, and I would not raise an unne- 
cessary blush to any cheek. ButI will 
say this—that if I were a Churchman, 
and if I happened to wander into 
Tokenhouse Yard at a time when the 
Church was disposing of her spiritual 
bargains, I should feel a pang of shame 
which would send me straight, I think, 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to ask 
his Grace what he meant when the 
other day, at Croydon, he made broad 
his phylacteries, and almost hugged 
himself upon the fact that his Church 
was not as other Churches are? Now, 
I ask all zealous Churchmen in this 
House to aid me in forcing the considera- 
tion of these scandals upon the notice of 
what, I fear, is a reluctant Adminis- 
tration. And yet, if it were only to 
efface the memory of the last public 
should have 
thought that the Government would 
have said something definite to-night. 
For his condemnation of the sale of 
next presentations was scarcely out of 
the lips of my right hon. Friend, when, 
looking into the newspaper, I saw that 
his Colleague the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was offering for sale by private 
tender the living of Humshaugh and 
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whether my right hon. Friend has still 
this tempting lot upon his hands. Pro- 
bably he has, because the market just 
now is flat. There is a cloud resting 
upon every trade, and the trade in souls 
shares the common despondency. But 
when the market is alive again—when 
white shirtings once more are active— 
since Government livings can be sold— 
why not turn over the patronage of the 
Crown? What afield for the enterprize 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who is 
bent upon raising £6,000,000 sterling! 
Sir, when the Bishop of Peterborough 
was moving for his Committee in “ an- 
other place,” he said— 

“This reform, which I ask at your Lord- 
ships’ hands, I ask in the name of the entire 
Church, which pleads for it earnestly and 
anxiously.—[3 Hansard, ccxviii. 921.] 


When the same right rev. Prelate, a few 
months afterwards, was taking off his 
harness in disgust and despair, he 
stated that his reason for doing so 
was— 


“Simply the utter want of such support from 
the Chureh at large as alone could ensure the suc- 
cess of any measure of reform on this subject.” 


And he went on to say— 

“The enemies of the Church now possess a 
new weapon in the fact that the Church either 
cannot or will not free herself from evils which 
no honest Churchman ventures to defend.’’ 
Now, how long is the Church to lie 
under this imputation—an imputation 
which is cast upon her, not by her ene- 
mies, but by one of the most gifted of 
her Prelates? Is the imputation true, 
or is it false? If it be false, I trust 
that we shall hear something more from 
Her Majesty’s Government than words 
of barren sympathy with this Motion, 
or one of the common-places which are 
resorted to in order to postpone the con- 
sideration of an unwelcome question. 
But if it be true—if it be true that ‘‘ the 
Church either cannot, or will not, free 
herself from evils which no honest 
Churchman ventures to defend,’”’ I must 
be permitted to ask this question — 
How long is an institution so hopelessly 
crippled and so incurably corrupt to 
continue to exercise the whole religious 
authority of the nation? The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution. 

Mz. HIBBERT seconded the Motion. 
As a Churchman he was much distressed 
with the account which the hon. Mem- 
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ber had given, and he hoped it would 
have the effect of making the House do 
all they possibly could to prevent this 
dreadful scandal. His hon. Friend had 
found considerable fault with the Govern- 
ment for not taking in hand this question. 
When one considered the number of 
measures which the Government had 
before the House last year, and which 
they were unable, even with the greatest 
efforts, to place on the Statute Book, he 
was not surprised that they had not 
carried out the wish of his hon. Friend. 
They were indebted to his hon. Friend 
who had brought forward this Motion 
for keeping the subject before the 
country, the Church, and the Govern- 
ment; and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment, when they had more time—either 
in this Session or the next—would try 
to remedy what was one of the greatest 
scandals in the Church of England. 
Last year he referred his right hon. 
Friend to a Bill which he himself 
brought forward in 1870 to abolish the 
sale of next presentations, and that Bill 
passed through the House of Commons 
with very little opposition, and was 
carried to the House of Lords where it 
was comfortably lost sight of. But it 
was not only in the House of Commons 
he found difficulty in dealing with this 
question; but it was in the House of 
Lords, also, a difficulty existed. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, in a most 
eloquent and able speech, moved the 
House of Lords to appoint a Committee 
to consider the purchase syste:n in our 
Church, and the evidence quoted by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
was taken before that Committee. A 
Bill was prepared in the House of 
Lord with excellent clauses to take away 
some of these scandals; but that Bill 
when it left the House of Lords was so 
much cut down that it was scarcely 
worthy the consideration of this House 
on so important a question. They also 
knew that in almost every Congress 
which had been held of late years, in 
every diocesan meeting of the Church, 
this question of patronage was discussed, 
and the general opinion was in favour 
of doing certain things that would deal 
with the question. He wanted to know 
how it was with the Bishops, this House, 
and everybody else in favour of a great 
reform, the question could not be dealt 
with and the evils done away ? Even the 
Bishop of Peterborough spoke of the 
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ret evils and the great necessity of 
ealing with the matter at once. That 
right rev. Prelate said— 

‘¢ The evils resulting from the defects of our 
present system are so patent and so serious, and 
the demand for their reform is so strong and 
universal, that if it be not met, and met speedily, 
by wise and pe srg reform, it may end in 
changes that will be neither wise nor tempe- 
rate.”’—[3 Hansard, ccxviii. 900-1.] 


He (Mr. Hibbert) thought the House 
ought to approach this question in a very 
temperate and moderate manner; and 
he felt quite sure that if they con- 
sidered it in that way they might do very 
much to reduce the evils of this system. 
One of its great evils was the mode in 
which the declaration against Simony 
was drawn up, and had to be taken by 
the presentee of a living. The presentee 
was called upon to solemnly declare that 
he had not by himself or any other per- 
son on his behalf made any payment, 
contract, or promise of any kind what- 
soever which to the best of his knowledge 
or belief was simoniacal. He was sorry 
to think—and he believed it was really 
the case—that very few men knew what 
Simony really was—that neither the 
Clergy, nor the patron, nor even the 
Bishop knew exactly what a man might 
do or might not do. A clergyman might 
buy his next presentation, but he could 
not present himself. A layman might 
buy his presentation. They could not 
buy an advowson or a presentation when 
the benefice was void; but the sale of an 
advowson was legal when the incumbent 
was moribund, or in articulo mortis. 
His hon. Friend had referred to a case 
in which the incumbent was almost dead 
when the advowson was purchased. 
Then, a clergyman, though he might not 
buy the next presentation to a living, 
might buy the advowson within half-an- 
hour of the death of the incumbent and 
present himself. If there were so many 
difficulties connected with the question 
that even the patrons of presentations 
were unable to understand exactly what 
Simony was, and what they could do and 
could not do, what was wanted was that 
there should be some new form of 
declaration, in direct language, in which 
the presentee should be called upon to 
state what he had done and what he had 
not done as far as regarded the law 
against Simony. Sir Robert Phillimore, 
whohad been examined before the Lords’ 
Committee, expressed an opinion that 
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the present declaration would be a snare 
to some people and a temptation to 
others, and he thought it would be 
desirable that the law should be stated 
in a clearer manner—that the presentee 
might know distinctly what he was 
declaring against. Well, he thought 
that this might be made clearer in the 
Act of Parliament. He also thought 
that the presentor, as well as the pre- 
sentee, should make the declaration. 
That would be one more protection 
againstSimony. ‘Then came the question, 
were they to prevent the sale of next 
presentations and of advowsons? Many 
hon. Members at that side of the House 
were, as he knew, in favour of the 
abolition of Church patronage altogether; 
but, for his part, he thought there would 
be considerable difficulty in saying that 
they ought not to permit the sale of ad- 
vowsons at all. He should not object to 
private patronage being abolished ; but, 
at the same time, it seemed to him that 
private patronage in which there was 
no abuse had given the Church its best 
men. Nevertheless, there was an abuse 
in the system, and they were bound to 
see how that abuse could be best guarded 
against. As to advowsons, they were 
now held in two ways—they were con- 
nected with property and they were held 
separately from property; and where 
the advowson belonged to a person who 
was a lunatic, or almost a pauper, or 
was unfitted in any way to deal with it, 
a very great difficulty arose, and one 
which required much consideration with 
a view to its removal. The Committee 
which sat in the House of Lords on 
this subject did not go so far as to re- 
commend the prohibition of the sale of 
next presentments; but while they re- 
presented themselves in favour of con- 
tinuing the privilege of selling advow- 
sons, they made recommendations as to 
the rights of parishioners, which were 
too little thought of, he regretted to say, 
in the sale of advowsons or next pre- 
sentments, to which, he trusted, due 
regard would be had when the subject 
came to be dealt with. Notice of the 
sale of advowsons ought certainly to be 
given to the Bishop of the diocese, so 
that the sale should be made openly and 
not secretly. Then, as to donatives, he 
regarded them as the principal means of 
leading to scandal and abuses, and 
ee that they ought to be abolished. 
He did not see on what grounds they 
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could be maintained, even in the interests 
of the Church. Then, as to the age of 
incumbents to be appointed, there ought, 
in his opinion, to be a limit. No in- 
cumbent ought to be appointed after the 
age of 70, except with the consent of the 
Bishop; because it was notorious that 
the bringing of aged men into those 
livings for particular purposes gave rise 
to the chance of carrying on the sales 
and abuses against which the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend was directed. While 
he could not go so far as his hon. 
Friend, he could not but think that the 
system had become so great a scandal in 
the Church to which he belonged that in 
the interest of the Church he hoped the 
whole question would be grappled with be- 
fore many months were over by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. If those who did not 
elong to the Church were to be attracted 
to it, the abuses to which they objected 
must be got rid of. If they were, the 
strength of the feeling against the 
Church would be very much diminished, 
and the result would be to bring within 
its pale many who were now outside it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is desirable to adopt measures for 
preventing simoniacal evasion of the Law, and 
checking abuses in the sale of livings in private 
patronage.” —(Mr Leatham.) 


Mr. GOLDNEY moved, as as Amend- 
ment, that 

‘The better to enable the adoption of mea- 
sures for preventing simoniacal evasion of the 
Law and checking abuses in the sale. of livin, 
in private patronage, it is expedient that the 
Law of Simony and the circumstances under 
which the sale of livings in private by aon 
are by Law allowed, should be defined by Par- 
liament.”’ 


His object in doing so was not so much 
opposing the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield as the absolute neces- 
sity there was that there should be some 
means of dealing honestly and fairly 
with the subject. The Resolution as it 
stood was a mere truism and platitude. 
All admitted that something ought to 
be done if there was evasion or abuse 
of the law ; it did not need a Resolution 
to affirm that. The subject was a matter 
so indistinct and indefinite that it was 
absolutely necessary, before taking mea- 
sures of repression, that they should 
clearly define what was Simony, and 
under what circumstances a living might 
or might not be sold. There was too 
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much tendency to confuse the recognized 
distinction between the sale of a living 
which might be considered as a trust, 
and the sale of an advowson which was 
a mere right of patronage. One of the 
most freely discussed provisions of the 
Municipal Reform Act was that relating 
to the sale by Corporations of their Ec- 
clesiastical property. Every advowson 
was to be sold by auction, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to municipal purposes. A 
question arising whether the direction 
to sell applied to certain rights of presen- 
tation, it was settled by an affirmative 
Act in 1835; so that the law on these 
matters directed the doing of the very 
things that were now derided. The re- 
medy suggested by the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield and by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham was to vest the choice 
in the parishioners whose spiritual wants 
were to be cared for; but in 1856 there 
were large complaints of very disgraceful 
scenes occurring where the parishioners 
had the right of electing their clergymen, 
and these complaints culminated in the 
election of the rector of Bilston. That 
election lasted five days. It cost the 
unsuccessful candidate £1,600 and the 
successful candidate £5,000, and more 
disturbance and riot occurred than was 
known to have happened at the election 
of a Member of Parliament or any 
other person. The consequence was 
that an Act was passed in 1856, 
whereby it was enacted that whero 
the right of presentation was vested 
in the parishioners, or a portion of the 
Some or in trustees for the in- 

abitants, the advowson should be sold, 
and, subject to certain special circum- 
stances, the produce should be applied to 
therelief of the poorof the parish. In 1863 
the then Lord Chancellor (Lord West- 
bury) passed a Bill to transfer the Lord 
Chancellor’s patronage in 320 livings to 
private persons, urging, among other 
reasons, the incidental benefit of private 
patronage where the patron looked after 
the schools and the interest of the parish. 
So that, within 40 years, directions had 
been positively given by Acts of Parlia- 
ment to dispose of by public sale of at 
least one-twelfth of the whole of the ad- 
vowsons in the Kingdom. There were 
12,000 benefices, of which half were 
ern patronage, and of these 1,000 

ad been sold by the direct intervention 
of Parliament in the 40 years. Nearly 
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under £50; 1,600 under £100; and be- 
tween 1,600 and 1,700 were worth from 
£100 to £150 a-year. He did not dis- 

ute that there were many cases which 
might be looked no as a scandal; but 
he failed to see that this had operated 
to the detriment of any parish that he 
had heard of. He had known very few 
cases where anything like a charge of 
corruption had been stated, or where 
the parishioners had been injured or 
the ministrations of the Church neg- 
lected by the existing state of things, 
or the operation of the Acts he had re- 
ferred to; and he hoped, if the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
brought in a Bill on this subject, a clear 
and well-defined distinction would be 
drawn between the sale of presentations 
and the right of patronage; and the 
Amendment he now moved had that 
object in view. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ’’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “‘ the 
better to enable the adoption of measures for 
preventing simoniacal evasion of the Law and 
checking abuses in the sale of livings in private 

atronage, it is expedient that the Law of 
Sean and the circumstances under which the 


e are by Law 


sale of livings in private patro: 
arliament,”’— 


allowed, should be defined by 
(Mr. Goldney,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question a 900 “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. RICHARD: It is very difficult 
to argue such a question as this, beeause, 
as it seems to me, it has only one side. 
At least, I find it difficult to conceive 
what can be said in defence of the prac- 
tices condemned by the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend. The only wonder is that a 
scandal so flagrant should have been 
permitted to exist so long. I can only 
account for it by the fact that in past 
generations the Church itself had fallen 
into a state of spiritual lethargy and in- 
difference, and during those evil times all 
kinds of abuses flourished with a rank 
and luxuriant growth. But with the 
revival of spiritual life, which I gladly 
and gratefully acknowledge has taken 
place in the Church of England within 
the last 50 years, I am not surprised that 
it should have become more sensitive to 
such evils, and that it is making some 


effort to throw off this incubus which is 
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lying 0 heavily on its heart. There is 
a ludicrous aspect to this question, and 
indeed it is impossible to state such facts 
as my hon. Friend has cited without 
provoking some merriment. But it has 
also, in my opinion, a very serious as- 
pect, especially to those who have been 
taught to regard the Christian ministry 
as a very sacred calling. Theoretically 
no Church has a higher ideal of the 
clerical office than the Church of Eng- 
land. Entrance into its ministry is pro- 
tected by safeguards of singular strin- 
gency. All candidates for ordination 
have exacted of them vows and profes- 
sions, and have committed to them 
powers and obligations, that appear to 
me, I own, of almost appalling solemnity. 
Even in regard to this particular matter, 
the Church cannot be accused of any 
levity or laxity in its general declara- 
tions. By the canons of 1603, every 
clergyman before his admission, institu- 
tion, or confirmation to his living, is re- 
quired to take the following oath :— 

“T do swear that I have made no Simoniacal 
payment, contract, or promise, directly or indi- 
rectly, by myself, or any other, to my know- 
ledge, or with my consent, to any person or 
persons whatsoever, for, or concerning the pro- 
curing and RE of the —— of ——, in the 
county of ——-, and diocese of ——, nor will 
at any time hereafter perform or satisfy 
any such kind of payment, contract, or pro- 
mise made by any other without my knowledge 
he — So help me God, through Jesus 
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Nothing could be more solemn than that, 
and nothing could be more minute and 
stringent to guard against Simony. And 
yet in the face of all this, it is notorious 
that sale and barter in the cure of souls 
is constantly going on day by day. I 
am quite sure that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary and many 
other earnest Churchmen in this House 
will acknowledge that the present sys- 
tem is utterly evil, and injures everybody 
concerned in it. It dishonours the 
Church, it degrades the Olergy, it de- 
moralizes the patrons, it insults the 
parishes, and, worse than all, it brings 
religion itself into contempt. IfI were 
the enemy of the Church of England I 
should say to my hon. Friend—‘“ Leave 
this matter alone.” No weapon can be 
so effective and formidable in the hands 
of the enemies of the Church as the per- 

tuation of such scandals as these. But 

am not an enemy of the Church of 
England, I wish, indeed, to see it sepa- 
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rated from the State, as in my belief 
likely to conduce to its own freedom, 
purity, and efficiency. But as a religious 
society, as a spiritual institution, I can, 
with the utmost sincerity, say that I 
wish it all possible prosperity. It has 
done, and is still doing, inestimable ser- 
vice to the cause of Christian civilization 
in this country ; and God forbid that I 
should be moved by any sectarian jea- 
lousy to desire the continuance of any- 
thing that tends to impair its usefulness 
or to mar its glory as a Christian Church. 
I must do the Episcopal Bench the jus- 
tice to say that the let set their tow 
against these scandals with a unanimity 
and earnestness that leave no doubt of 
their sincerity. My hon. Friend has 
already quoted the sentiments of several 
of the Bishops. I only ask permission 
to addtwo more. The Bishop of Oxford 
says— 

‘ Nowhere, I believe, and at no time—not 
even in the corrupt days of mediwval Rome—has 
the traffic in advowsons and presentations been 
more largely, more systematically, and more 
unscrupulousl aoa on than amongst our- 
selves at this hour. . It is impossible to 
believe that any religious society, having full 
control of its own affairs, would endure the con- 
tinuance of such a system without energetic 
protest, and without some strenuous endeavours 
to remedy the wrong.” 


The Bishop of Peterborough, y sve. 
of one kind of transaction of frequent 
occurrence—that of putting an old and 
decrepit man into an incumbency, in 
order to sell the living over his head, 
says— 

‘*T say there are men now serving their term 
of penal servitude far fraud and conspiracy, who 
are guilty of less deliberate fraud and less odious 
conspiracy than the fraud and conspiracy of 
those who thus make a corrupt merchandise of 
the cure of souls. . . . This is a practice 
which makes the Church stink in the nostrils of 
ra! who might otherwise come within her 
fold.” 


The Bishop of Lincoln uses language, if 
possible, still stronger. Now the ques- 
tion is, if the evil be so great, if it be ac- 
knowledged and stigmatized in such terms 
as we have heard by the heads of the 
Church, why is it that no remedy is 
found? Here, again, we must do the 
Bishops the justice to say that they have 
made some efforts to provide a remedy. 
In 1874 the Bishop of Peterborough 
brought the subject forward in the House 
of Lords with all that incisive eloquence 
of which he is so great a master. He 
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moved the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire and rt. In 1875 
he brought in a Bill founded on the Re- 
port of that Committee. It was a very 
mild and modest Bill, and as he himself, 
I think, acknowledged, only touched 
the fringe of the evil. And yet it was 
too strong for the House of Lords. After 
much hostile criticism it was referred to 
a Select Committee, where it was so 
watered down, that when it came down 
to this House, the Gentleman who had 
charge of it, I suppose, thought it of so 
little value, that he did not attempt to 
carry it to asecond reading. The Bishop 
of Manchester has since said that the 
author of the Bill is so disheartened 
that he doubts if he will have courage to 
introduce it again; while the Bishop of 
Gloucester sorrowfully admits that there 
is no likelihood the evil will be effec- 
tually remedied. Now, why is this? Why 
is it that when there is a scandal so 
grievous as is admitted by the friends of 
the Church, all hands are paralyzed in 
the attempt to deal with it? I believe 
the explanation is found in a sentence I 
have Ment quoted from the Bishop of 
Oxford, who says it is impossible to be- 
lieve that any religious society “‘ having 
full control of its own affairs”’ could en- 
dure the continuance of such a system. 
But, unhappily, the Church of England 
has not the control of its own affairs. 
The control of its affairs is in the hands 
of Parliament, and there are too many 
Members in both Houses of Parliament 
who are themselves interested in this 
evil system of patronage to admit of the 
hope that they will deal with it effec- 
tually. I wish, therefore, that the mem- 
bers of the Church of England cculd see 
that there is no way by which they can 
remedy these and other abuses except 
by acquiring control of their own 
affairs, and there is no way of acquiring 
control over their own affairs except by 
relinquishing the protection and patron- 
age of the State. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thanked the 
hon. Gentleman ‘opposite (Mr. Richard) 
for his acknowledgment of the growth of 
spirituality in the Ohurch of England. 
To that happy and silent revolution, he 
believed, the delay in dealing with this 
question might be ascribed. In all 
human institutions, if there happened 
to be an internal reformation and a 
strengthening of the healthy elements 
of any system, the common law of pro- 
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gress facilitated, if it did not favour 
and counsel, postponing the amendment 
and removal of external anomalies. Such 
delay was, in fact, helpful to permanent 
reform, for it left the body politic in a 
more healthy state for that remedial 
treatment which might be too severe if 
applied to a morbid subject. As to the 
present debate, the fundamental agree- 
ment of all speakers could not be taken 
for granted, as behind its incidental sub- 
ject-matter lay the deeper question to 
be faced—how far patronage in itself 
was & laudable featurejin the Christian 
Church? As to the Motion under discus- 
sion, however, there could be no theo- 
retical difference of opinion. The delay 
in providing a remedy for the evil had oc- 
curred both for the reason he had indi- 
cated, and in consequence of the variety 
of conflicting interests which must be 
compared, set against each other, and 
co-ordinately dealt with in any practical 
settlement. He thought that the Bishop 
of Peterborough, with all his earnest- 
ness, had been too easily ‘discouraged. 
Had the right rev. Prelate been a better 
Parliamentary tactician, he would have 
seen that the failure of his Bill was 
merely the normal fate of nearly all 
new measures. There had been a great 
improvement in the character of the 
Clergy, and the men for whom livings 
were now bought were, as a rule, better 
than the men for whom they were bought 
in the last century, or even 50 years 
ago; so that—granting the evil of com- 
merce in patronage—the results of that 
commerce were of a far preferable ma- 
terial. In those days a living was fre- 
quently bought for a younger son, who 
showed himself to be a _port-wine- 
drinking, hunting, dancing, lazy fellow. 
They had not only the disgusting pictures 
in Fielding and Smollett to remind them 
what once a parson might be; but they 
had the more refined and gentlemanly 
clergyman in Miss Austen’s novels, an 
excellent and fashionable young man, 
but with an absolute blank on the 
spiritual side of his character. Now, he 
might be, and often was, a devoted 
parish priest, working early and late in 
his sacred calling for the salvation of 
souls. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
reform in such a case as this should 
work slowly; for though the theoretic 
evil might be patent, its practical results 
for bad were neither so solid nor so 
obvious now as they were formerly. 
The real remedy, in his opinion, con- 
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sisted not so much in altering the form 
of law in. the first stages, as in pro- 
ducing a machinery by which a man 
who was unfit for the cure of souls 
might, after he had been presented to a 
living, be called to account and his = 
opera be challenged and cancelled. 

f course, the Bishop, in some way 
legally advised and supported by his 
Chapter and by his Chancellor, so as not 
to act despotically, butas a constitutional 
father of his flock, must be the judge, 
and, if need be, the doomster of improper 
nominees. Eight Pe ago the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
passed through that House a Bill for 
the abolition of the sale of next pre- 
sentations. No one had any wish to 
divide against the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman; only two voices were raised 
to point out that the measure might not 
be so satisfactory in all its details as 
was expected by his right hon. Friend 
and the House. One of those voices 
was that of Mr. Henley, whom he was 
sorry he could name by the forms of the 
House, and the other was hisown. Why 
make a Jonah of the sale of next pre- 
sentations? If they abolished the open 
sale of next presentations, he feared they 
would only ec their clandestine 
huxtering. These sales were pestilent 
‘when vendor and purchaser were un- 
principled and unscrupulous, and of 
course these were the very people who 
would, when driven into a corner, devise 
a worse form of illegitimate traffic. If 
the authorized sale were prevented, the 
business of a sacred ‘‘ man in the moon”’ 
would soon grow up in some quiet back 
street of the West End. The impecu- 
niosity which prompted the alienation 
remaining the same, the temptation 
would continue. Besides, take the case 
of a living which had been in a family 
for centuries—it might now be in the 
hands, he would not say of a black 
sheep, but only of a needy and des- 
perate owner. As the law stood, he 
might only care to turn the next chance 
into money. He had probably remain- 
ing vestiges of conscience, and might 
reflect with satisfaction that, after his 
time, the old hereditary link would be 
re-fastened. But abolish all means of 
parting with the next presentation, and 
in his rR rw he would have under 
stress of debt for ever to destroy the old 
and happy connection of parson and 
squire. e other alternative to which 
he might be driven would be that of a 
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clandestine and illegal, and therefore 
deeply criminal, sale of that turn. His 
ight hon. Friend’s measure was an ad- 
mirably intended attempt; but he oe 
that when the question was next taken 
up, it would not be as a Bill merely to 
abolish the sale of next presentations, 
but with the intention of dealing with the 
matter from top to bottom. There was one 
custom which was a cause of great scandal 
in some populous midland as well as 
metropolitan districts, and which had 
troubled earnest Churchmen, who were 
anxious to bring the subject before the 
House ; but it was an evil not only to be 
confessed, but to be remedied—he meant 
the method of presentation by way of 
opular election. An election had been 
held in a parish in London two or three 
years ago which had provoked a great 
many unedifying comments in the news- 
papers, and ultimately made its ap- 
pearance in the Courts at Westminster. 
Then there was another practice which 
seemed to himself the least defensible 
of anomalies, involving as it did the gift 
of a freehold under conditions which 
secretly brought it down to a leasehold— 
that of presentation to a living combined 
with a bond of resignation. Why not 
allow the patron, with some future nomi- 
nee in his sight, to go to the Bishop and 
empower him to appoint a clergyman 
as locum tenens for a specified term, and 
with full enjoyment of endowment, 
atronage, and glebe ? The choice might 
© limited to those who had been a cer- 
tain time in the diocese, the appoint- 
ment to specify that to hold the living 
for a certain number of years. This 
would be one more casual prize in the 
Bishop’s hand to reward conscientious 
work, while resort to the arrangement 
would be a searching test of a patron’s 
sincerity. It would show that his rea- 
son for desiring to keep the living 
open for a given person was so strong 
as to reconcile them, in the interval, to 
the ministrations of a stranger. If the 
question of patronage was to be taken 
up as of public interest, it ought to be 
dealt with all round, honestly, con- 
siderately, and reverently. 
Str GEORGE BOWYER rose to 
address the House when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Eight o’clock, 
Mr. Beresford Hope 
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MINUTES.] — Szvectr Commirrezr — Lunacy 
Law, re-appointed. 

Wars anpd Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [February 11] reported. 

Pusuic Brus — Ordered — First Reading— 
Exchequer Bonds, &c.* [107]; Consolidated 
Fund (£6,000,000) *; Homicide Law Amend- 
ment * [108]; Tenants Protection (Ireland) * 

109]; Congé d’élire* [110]; Weights and 

easures * [111]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Bristol, &c.) * [112]; Conven- 
tion (Ireland) Act Repeal * [113]; Summary 
Jurisdiction (Ireland) * fia); Absentee Pro- 
prietors (Ireland) * [115]: Irish Church Act 
(1869) Amendment * [116]. 

Second Reading — Voters (Ireland) [6], put of; 
Valuation [35], debate adjourned; Debtors 
Acts Amendment * [104]. 

Committee—Report—House Occupiers Disqualifi- 
cation Removal (Scotland) * [87-106]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ioieiliialiies 


VOTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Biggar, Mr. Patrick Martin, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Fay.) 


[BILL 6.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BIGGAR, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the measure was not intended to in- 
terfere in the slightest degree with the 
franchise in Ireland, its sole object being 
to facilitate the registration of voters for 
the greater convenience of all parties in- 
terested. The theory of the franchise 
was that any person who was a rated 
occupier of premises of a certain specified 
value should be entitled to vote; and, 
though it was desirable that no person 
should get upon the list who had not a 
sufficient valuation or who had not been 
a sufficient time in occupation, still it was 
desirable that those who possessed the 
proper qualifications monte be upon the 
register. He wished to enable persons 
who were clearly entitled to the fran- 
chise to have their names placed upon 
the list without unnecessary inconve- 
nience or the infliction of a money fine 
upon them for the opportunity of exer- 
cising the privilege of voting for Mem- 
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was principally for the convenience of 
candidates, by supplying the list in a 
different form to that in which they were 
now spp by clerks of the peace. 
Those who had had anything to do with 
election affairs in Ireland knew that the 
lists were supplied in alphabetical order, 
which was exceedingly troublesome to 
those who had to make a personal can- 
vass; and what he proposed was that 
the names should be arranged according 
to parishes and streets. At present the 
ated law directors supplied in that form 
ists of persons entitled to vote, and in 
Edinburgh the plan he suggested was in 
actual operation with advantage to the 
public and to all parties concerned. An- 
other disadvantage under the existing 
system was that the revising barristers 
sometimes insisted that persons claiming 
to be upon the register should appear in 

erson to substantiate their claims, and 

e knew that in some counties there 
were distances of as much as 20 miles 
between the places of registration. It 
ought to be competent for a person to 
make his claim through an independent 
witness, without personal appearance ; 
especially as many more. important 
questions were, as things were, settled 
in that manner. This was a change the 
Bill proposed, and as it would be quite 
as much for the convenience of Conserva- 
tives as for the so-called Liberal Party, 
he could not see what reasonable ob- 
jection could be raised to it. The chair- 
man of the county was in the habit 
of insisting upon very clear evidence of 
title, and that in practice had been found 
to create in Ireland a great deal of diffi- 
culty; because in the great majority of 
cases a transfer was effected by a mere 
changed name in the landlord’s books, 
and there was no such thing as a written 
title for the possession of premises. It 
was proposed, therefore, that evidence of 
actual occupation should be all that was 
required, and he considered that that 
should be enough. There was another 
clause which provided that a claimant 
to be put upon the list of voters should 
be held to be a voter, unless his name 
was objected to; but, of course, if any 
objection was raised, and evidence was 
given against the claim, the name would 
be struck off the list, unless the evidence 
in its support was the stronger. These 
were the leading ideas of the Bill, which 
did not strike out the interests of any 
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to facilitate registration, and to provide 


for the preparation, in a more convenient 
form, of the list of persons entitled to 
vote at Parliamentary Elections. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, said, he was expressing 
an opinion with which the majority of 
hon. Members would agree when he said 
that there was some inconvenience in 
calling upon the House to discuss on the 
same day two Bills relating to the regis- 
tration of voters in Ireland coming from 
the same quarter. If there was any in- 
tention on the part of the hon. Member 
to press the proposals he had just laid 
before the House, there would be no diffi- 
culty in bringing them forward in the 
shape of clauses to be introduced in the 
Parliamentary Franchise (Ireland) Bill 
which stood for Committee in that day’s 
list of Orders. It was only owing to the 
absence of their Leader (Mr. Butt) that 
he could understand the divisions of the 
Home Rule Party upon such a matter as 
the registration of voters in Ireland. A 
Committee had been appointed for the 
purpose of dealing with Parliamentary 
registration as affecting England, and 
all the subjects included in this Bill 
would very properly form part of that 
inquiry which was to commence that 
day. That alone was a sufficient reason 
why the House should not be asked to 
sanction the principle of the measure by 
penning the second reading. Now, as 
or the Bill itself, the House constantly 
heard of the desire to assimilate the 
laws of Ireland to those of England ; 
yet the laws of England contained no 
provisions such as those in the Bill, 
while the first alteration proposed, con- 
siderable as it was, was intended only in 
the interests of candidates for seats in 
the House, who, no doubt, would be glad 
to save expense by having their can- 
vassing book prepared by the clerk of the 

eace instead of by their election agents; 

ut he could not see in what manner it 
could benefit the voters. He would not 
say that the Bill was not worth eonsidera- 
tion; but every point in it would be dis- 
cussed in the Committee relating to Eng- 
lish registration, and he hoped the House 





particular party ; but was only intended 
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As for the 2nd clause, its ending ‘words 
were important, as they governed several 
other clauses. That clause said—<‘‘ The 
lists of claimants shall be deemed to be 
lists of voters and not of claimants.” 
The effect of that would be to place 
every person who took the trouble to 
make a claim in the same position as 
regarded his rights before the barrister 
as that occupied by the man who had 
shown his primd facie right as posses- 
sor; but under the law of England the 
line of difference was invariably dis- 
tinct between claimants and voters. In 
boroughs a claimant to be upon the re- 
gister was bound affirmatively to prove 
his right, even when no objection was 
made, and in counties he was bound to 
prove his right if his claim was objected 
to; but in regard to both cases every one 
of the claimants was in a different posi- 
tion as regarded objections and costs from 
the man who was already up in the re- 
gister. The fourth clause ‘was also the 
most extraordinary one, as the effect of it 
would be that if a man or a widow hold- 
ing a farm had six sons tilling it—even 
though they were only farm labourers, 
and their father or mother was the only 
occupant—these six sons would be entitled 
to be put upon the register unless some- 
body objected to them. To try this was, 
he knew, a common device in all parts of 
the Kingdom, and had often been exposed 
in the revising courts, and now it was 
proposed to legalize that practice. He 
admitted that there was a subdivision of 
the clause empowering the barrister to 
strike a dead person off the list—as a 
set off, he presumed, against the words 
authorizing him to register unqualified 
living persons. Without prejudging the 
question, he would say that he had had 
opportunities of seeing the modus operandi 
in hotly-contested constituencies, and his 


experience showed that it was almost | Jj 


as necessary in these cases to contend 
against fictitious claims as against frivo- 
lous objections. He hoped the House 
would not be deluded into giving up 
those safeguards, which would prevent 
hundreds and thousands of persons ap- 
pearing on the register, merely because 
they said they were entitled. The 5th 
clause was a very old friend, and he 
remembered that in 1873 it had been 
contested when it formed part of a Go- 
vernment Bill. Its effect would be that 
if a man set up a claim it was not to be 
resisted until the parties objecting could 
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rove, primd facie, & Lc. @ the effect 
af which would probably be that every 
man who had the boldness to set up a 
claim would be free from examination 
as to its grounds unless some evidence 
of disqualification could be, in the first 
instance, adduced. He trusted, then, 
that the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kildare (Mr. Meldon), unless 
their quarrel was hopeless, would com- 
pose their differences, and bring for- 
ward all the necessary Amendments in 
Committee on the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise Bill. Surely the House need not 
deal with the same subject by two Bills? 
The Bill before the House contained 
some absurdities and was not substan- 
tial. What, for instance, was meant by 
its reference to the ‘ Parliamentary 
Electors Acts?’? He knew of no class 
of legislation with that definition. The 
truth was, that the Bill was a hap-hazard 
production, intended chiefly for persons 
who wished to have their canvassing 
books made at the public expense. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’”? and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Charles Lewis.) 

Question proposed, “‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could have understood the objections 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Londonderry, if they had reached the 
last stage of the Bill ; but as they were 
upon the second reading they had only 
to deal with the principle, and had no- 
thing to do with detail. He could not, 
however, see why the Bill should not 
be read a second time because there 
happened to be another on the same sub- 
ject. A Select Committee then sitting 
had three Bills before it on one sub- 
ject, and would choose the best, so that 
there was no reason why the two Re- 
gistration Bills should not be treated 
in the same manner. It was true the 
Bill would not tend to assimilate the 
English and Irish law; but its provi- 
sions did follow the Scotch practice, 
which had commended itself to the 
House. The hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry had touched on the subject 
of registration, and no one was a better 
authority; but he might remind him 
that a Select Committee had taken much 
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evidence on that subject in 1869, and 


that in many parti the Bill carried 
out the recommendations of the Com- 


mittee. That being the case, he thought 
that a fair case had been made out for 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Mason NO said, he must thank 
the hon. Member for Londonderry 
for the feeling condolence with Home 
Rulers in the absence of their Leader, 
but assured him that the fissure he 
had attributed to the Party only existed 
in his own fine imagination. The 
reason for there being two Bills was 
very simple. They were brought in 
separately, and it wasafterwards thought 
advisable that the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon) should be considered first. 
Every effort had then been made to get 
the previous Bills withdrawn. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Gravesend 
(Captain Pim) had very kindly taken 
off his Bill. The hon. Member for 
Forfar (Mr. J. W. Barclay), who had a 
Bill down, could not disappoint a great 
many hon. Members by withdrawing 
his Bill, although he was willing to 
make every effort to shorten the debate 
upon it. But it was found that this last 
Bill was of such an interesting character 
thatit would probably occupy three or four 
hours, and, if that was the case, the Bill 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare would not come on at all. For 
this reason, he joined with the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) in eras this Bill should go 
into Committee. The hon. and learned 
Member for Londonderry had assured 
the House that the Goverment were 
disposed to look favourably on the Bill 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS begged to 
say that he had not ventured to speak 
for the Government. He had said the 
understanding was general on the Con- 
servative side. 

Masor NOLAN did not object. The 
hon. and learned Member had done 
still better. He had spoken for the 
whole of his own side of the House. 
As to the debate, it had been useful, if 
if it had only drawn this expression 
from the hon. Member for Load 


derry, and he was very glad the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had 
taken the initiative. The difficulty was 
not only to get the friendly attention of 
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the Government, but also to secure time 
and avoid the fate that befel the Muni- 
cipal Franchise Bill. If a Session or 
two were lost, it was probable that the 
registration would not come into opera- 
tion before the General Election ; butif 
this Bill should be allowed to go into 
Committee a double chance would be 
secured. The objects of the Bill were 
that all those entitled to vote should be 
on the register; secondly, that those 
persons should be able to get on the 
register with as little trouble as pos- 
sible; and thirdly, the object which 
the hon. Member for Londonderry had - 
condemned, that of saving trouble 
and expense to candidates. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry said the effect 
would be to turn the register into a 
canvassing book; but really that was 
an argument in favour of the Bill, 
and it struck him very forcibly last 
night, when he happened to see the 
register book of the city of Edinburgh. 
After an experience of five or six years 
in canvassing, he could say how great 
benefit such a system would be in 
Ireland, both to candidates and con- 
stituents. Nothing could be worse than 
the state of the register in Ireland. It 
was true the Committee of 1874 decided 
against any alteration being made in the 
law; but it must be remembered that 
in that Committee of 15 Members on an 
even division, the vote of the Chairman, 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Plunket), decided the 
state of the register in Dublin. This 
county was shown by the evidence given 
before that Committee. It appeared, 
that being once placed on the registry, a 
man was not likely to be displaced ; but 
as a feeder to the registry, there was a 
supplementary list upon which claimants 
put theirnames. To those voters known 
to be Liberals, the Conservative agent 
objected, and so on the other side, unless 
the claimant attended and made good 
the claim, that objection was allowed, 
and the name struck off. The clerk of 
the union, in his evidence, said that in 
1873 the constituency of Dublin County 
was between 4,000 and 5,000 and 
upon the supplementary. list there were 
3,974 names. It was obvious that such 
a number being added might entirely 
change the balance of parties; but out 
of these 3,974 names, 3,901 were objected 
to and struck off, because they did not 
attend to make good their claims; yet 
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the chairman said that at least two- 
thirds of the supplementary list should 
have been admitted tothe register—and, 
according to another witness, 65 percent. 
The number of residents in the county 
spoke stronger than evidence. Valued 
at orover £19, there were 27,000, from 
which might be deducted 12,000 for 
females and duplicate occupations, leav- 
ing 15,000. Out of these only some 
4,300 were on the-register. These 
figures were nearly the same as the 
roportions given by the chairman and 
the clerk of the peace, and showed the 
condition of the registry in the county of 
Dublin to be in a disgraceful condition. 
The case of Carlow, though not nearly so 
strong, wasin the same direction. Ifthe 
Government would give any proper 
security that the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare should 
receive ample opportunity for discussion, 
no doubt the hon. Member for Cavan 
would consent to withdraw the Bill; but 
without that assurance, there was no 
doubt that two Bills had a_ better 
chance than one. He supported the Bill. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had no in- 
tention of speaking in the debate, be- 
cause he could not believe that the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) had been seriously meant ; 
but as he had been so directly referred 
to by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Major Nolan), he could not 
avoid replying at once. And although 
the hon. and gallant Member had very 
skilfully tried to wheedle and coax the 
House into a second reading, he, for 
one, could not be persuaded. In vain 
the snare was set in full view of any 
bird. What effect it might have on 
the stern unbending character of the 
hon. Member for Cavan he could not 
say. With regard to the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
he was sure the regret for his absence 
was shared by every hon. Member on 
that side of the House, and he hoped 
that soon he might be my amongst 
them. But the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. C. Lewis) really in- 
tended a compliment when he said that 
if the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Butt) had been present the confusion 
of Bills upon this subject would not 
have arisen; and, certainly, the state 
of things now, was ‘confusion worse 
confounded,”? and he could not at all 
see why this, the most impracticable, 
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Bill was brought in first. The title of 
the Bill was a misnomer, for though 
entitled the Voters’ Bill, it was really 
a Candidate’s Bill, and gave facilities 
for canvassing and hunting down, and 
bringing up to the poll all those en- 
titled to vote, and many not so en- 
titled. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had said the Bill was not an assimi- 
lation of the Irish to the English 
law—it was something like the Scotch 
law. He declined to be moved by this 
consideration before, at least, he should 
have had a conference with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Stir- 
lingshire (Admiral Sir William Edmon- 
stone), whom he saw present, as the 
provisions of the Scotch law always 
seemed to him of so foreign a character 
as to require an interpreter, as well 
as very much more study than he 
had yet given them. He entirely re- 
fused at the present time to go into 
any comparison of the provisions of the 
present Bill with the state of the law of 
registration in Scotland. Nobody would 
deny that those entitled to vote should 
have their name on the register; but 
the Bill, as had been shown by the 
hon. Member who moved the rejection, 
would only increase facilities to those 
not entitled to vote, and who put forward 
claims to that privilege. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Major Nolan), as 
to the working of the present system of 
registration in Ireland, he must take ex- 
ception to the statement that the chair- 
men of the registration courts insisted 
on personal attendance to prove claims. 
That was not the case at all, and it was 
easy to successfully vis aa a claim, if it 
was a genuine one, to be placed on the 
register of voters. The 5th clause was 
one of the most extraordinary he had ever 
read. It was sucha confusion of grammar, 
the nominative had no verb provided for 
it, nor any apparent connection with the 
rest of the sentence, so that it was diffi- 
cult to understand whether it was the 
man claiming the vote who was to 
adjudicate on the claim, or whether it 
was the assistant-barrister who was to 
do so. He saw no reason for any 
change in the present system. In sup- 

ort of this view he had the evidence of 

r. Trench, the chairman of the court 
of quarter sessions at Kilmainham, who 





told the Select Committee that the pre- 
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sent system gave, on the whole, a free 
and pure registration. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he considered the Bill was 
one which it was not reasonable the 
House should be asked to read a second 
time. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
a good deal of time had been expended 
in the debate, and his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) might easily have curtailed 
their speeches until the Bill went into 
Committee. He could not give his sup- 
port to the 5th clause of the Bill, which 
permitted a person to make a claim for 
a vote for a county or borough; and 
unless the party having an objection 
came forward to prove that the man had 
no right to a vote, his name was placed 
on the register. That was a course to 
which he could not give his support. 
He considered, however, that the Ist 
clause of the Bill was of great import- 
ance. Under the present system the 
names of voters were arranged on the 
register alphabetically, and the result 
was that two men entitled to vote in the 
same eounty whose names commenced 
with the letter D might live 70 miles 
apart, as was often the case in the county 
he had the honour to represent. This 
was found to be most inconvenient in 
case of a canvass; but, if the 1st clause 
_ of the present Bill became law, this in- 
convenience would be entirely removed. 
The clause merely provided for the adop- 
tion of the system in operation in Scot- 
land. Hishon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) had been good 
enough to procure for him the register 
for the city of Edinburgh, which con- 
tained the names of nearly 26,000 
electors. The city was divided into 13 
wards, and in every street was to be 
found the name of the voter and the 
number of the house. Facilities were 
thereby given for canvassing every 
man in any street in the city without 
going from one part of the city to 
another, as had to be done in the city of 
Dublin, when following the alphabetical 
order. The ries of such a system 
in Ireland would be a very great ad- 


vantage, and so far he would wish that 
se a should so read a second — 
or the purpose of incorporatin at 
clause with the Bill of the ne and 
learned Member for Kildare. As to 
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trouble being thrown on clerks of the 
peace which should be borne by can- 
didates’ agents’by this proposal—as was 
asserted by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Dublin University (Mr. 
Plunket)—his hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh assured him that, so far 
from extra expense being caused by this 
manner of preparing the register, the 
whole thing was done in Edinburgh by 
one individual; whereas in Ireland, a 
great number of persons had to be 
employed in like cases, and the sums 
they were called upon to pay were 
enormous. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry was strongly op- 
see to any Bill introduced in the 

ouse for the purpose of either increas- 
ing the number of voters on the register 
or giving greater facilities to those who 
were entitled to the franchise. He could 
not refrain from calling the attention of 
the House to the fact that the hon. 
Member for Londonderry was disposed 
to render the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare as worth- 
less as possible. Every material clause 
in the Bill was opposed by the hon. 
Gentleman. He proposed that Clauses 
4, 7, 9 and 10 should be omitted, 
and another hon. Member proposed 
to similarly treat Clause 13. Every 
clause in the Bill worth anything at 
all was opposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber and his Friends; and he, there- 
fore, thought it desirable that the Bill 
should be read a second time, because it 
was not likely, after all the Amend- 
ments-of hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side, that there was any great chance 
of carrying any clause which would 
be worth accepting. The alteration in 
the arrangement of the register would 
be-a great convenience to candidates, 
and it would reduce to a very great 
extent the expenses of the register. In 
Edinburgh the whole thing was done by 
one individual, whereas in Ireland there 
were a number of persons employed, and 
the sums they were called upon at every 
assizes to pass as the expenses of the 
county register were enormous. He 
thought it would be very desirable for 
the House to adopt the Ist clause, and 
the whole Bill was such as they would 
do well to allow to pass a second reading. 

Mr. BRUEN said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway (Major Nolan) 
had called the attention of the House 
very pointedly to the evidence given 
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before a Select Committee. He. would 
point out to the House that the evidence 
given before that Committee was very 
much as topolicy. It was conflicting in 
its nature, for the policy recommended 
by the witnesses on one side differed 
very materially from that suggested by 
those on the other side. A gentleman 
in the County Carlow had informed him 
that one of the witnesses examined in 
reference to the registration in that 
county was quite unable to give evidence 
on the subject, as he had not been in the 
court for 10 or 11 years. The present 
clerk of the peace for Carlow would 
have been a more proper person to have 
been called by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon). 
The Preamble to the Bill seemed to 
affirm the proposition that a person 
acquired a natural right to the franchise 
other than the title which he acquired 
by law. It had always been recognized 
in this country that such a right was 
limited. They had a right to assume 
that the hon. Member had taken pains 
to frame the Bill in such a way as to 
carry out a definite object. It was not 
necessary, apparently, for the voter to 
say upon what he founded his claim, 
and there was no provision as to when 
the lists were to be published. He 
believed the House was anxious that the 
register should be a pure register, and 
that persons who had proved their right 
to be on it should have their title pro- 
tected in the best possible way. The 
general theory that he should like to 
see carried out was that every facility 
should be given to persons to test and 
sift the applications to be on the register ; 
but when once a man got on the register 
his position there should be a safe one. 
He was in favour of the alphabetical 
form in which the list of voters was now 
made up. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the mode of 
registration in the city he had the ho- 
nour to represent had been referred to 
more than once. Perhaps the House 
would allow him a short explanation. 
The system worked exceedingly well. 
It was remarkable for its simplicity, 
and it was far less expensive than the 
old system. Two hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemen ne spoke against the Scotch 
law as being intricate—one saying it 


was so intricate that it was impossible 
to study anything about it. This mode 
of registration had nothing to do with 
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the law of Scotland. It was founded on 
an Act passed 20 years ago by the Im- 
perial Parliament. It was, as he had 
said, remarkable for its simplicity, and 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) would read the Act, he would ad- 
mit there was not a sentence in it which 
he could not understand. This was the 
last objection he thought could have 
been urged against it. He regretted 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should feel such objections to the law 
of Scotland generally ; because it was 
founded on the Roman law, that beau- 
tiful system, which was not a thing of 
shreds and patches, as some other sys- 
tems were. [Mr. Piunxer said he did 
not say anything against the law of 
Scotland.] He was very glad to hear 
he was mistaken. That was merely, 
however, a digression. He should like 
to explain the principle of this registra- 
tion, and had nothing to do with the 
law of Scotland beyond that. He had 
the honour of being calied before the 
Committee of 1860, to which reference 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), and had 
explained the system. There was an 
officer appointed in every town and 
every county in Scotland, whose busi- 
ness it was to value anew, year by year, 
every house and piece of land in the 
borough or county. In the city of 
Edinburgh, this officer made up a valua- 

tion within a statutory period. The re- © 
gistration roll was really a ro}l for the 
laying on of municipal taxes, with this 
exception—that the officer struck out all 
women householders as not being quali- 
fied, and on the last day allowed by law, 
got from the Poor Law authorities a list 
of all the persons who had not paid 
their poor rates, and struck out their 
names also. Then the roll stood as the 
register of voters. It was a roll of 
every person—with the exceptions hehad 
mentioned— who occupied houses or 
lands within the borough of Edinburgh. 
Having got this in proof, he allowed it 
to be exhibited in a public place for a 
certain number of days. If anyone said 
—‘* You have omitted my name,” he 
was told to send in his claim. If any- 
one chose to say—‘‘A name is inserted 
that you have no right to include,’’ he 
also sent in a notice of this. The officer 
in question looked over these claims and 
objections, and added names to the roll 
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when he ascertained persons were quali- 
fied, or struck names off it when he was 
satisfied there were no claims. After 
that was done the roll was printed, and 
came before the sheriff of the county in 
the same manner as before a revising 
barrister elsewhere, and any man who 
thought he had been aggrieved by his 
name not being put on, or any objector 
who thought the name of some other 
person that had no right on the register 
had been put on, had an erage of 
coming before the sheriff and stating his 
claim or objection. The process was so 
simple and so short, that the roll of 
27,000 voters for the city of Edinburgh 
was gone over in a few hours. The 
county of Edinburgh was not quite so 
large, though nearly as large, as the 
county of Dublin, where, they were told, 
8,971 objections were lodged. What a 
contrast did the county of Edinburgh 
present! There, he would undertake to 
say, in no one year for many years past 
had 50 objections been made to the roll 
as prepared in the way he had described, 
and certainly not 50 objections were 
made to the roll of 27,000 in the city of 
Edinburgh. These facts were worth a 
great many arguments only founded on 
theories. As to the expense, that was 
a mere trifle. A rate was laid on under 
an Act of Parliament for paying regis- 
tration expenses, and that rate was a 
very small fractional part of a penny in 
the £. It was something less than a 
farthing in the £, including the cost of 
printing the large book which had been 
shown to the House. An enormous ex- 
pense formerly incurred by parties giv- 
ing in their own claims, and paying 
counsel and agents in cases of objec- 
tions, was done away with. The officer 
he had spoken of, who was called the 
borough assessor, was a man conversant 
with the value of property, and the 
public had general confidence in what 
he said. All parties, indeed, seemed 
to be satisfied with this system. He 
thought that was a good answer to the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman, who 
founded his objection to the proposal on 
the ground that the community would be 
put to great expense in preparing can- 
vassing books for candidates. ‘Thewalen 
in Ireland was far more expensive. If, 
in Edinburgh, they had to adopt the 
Trish system, after making up their 
lists in the natural order, they would 
need to go over all the streets and take 
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1,500 B’s, and 2,000 O’s. This would 
be no light task in a we of 210,000 in- 
habitants. A great deal of trouble and 
expense would naturally be incurred by 

ing these names out of their natural 
order as they were found in streets, and 
placing them in an artificial catalogue 
according to the alphabet. Where a 
list was made up in this way a candi- 
date’s agent had to set 30 or 40 clerks 
to work to bring it back to its original 
form, at a very large expense to those 
who stood a contest. Hon. Gentlemen 
would, therefore, see that this system, so 
far from being intricate and expensive, 
was beautiful for its simplicity, and 
beautiful for its inexpensiveness, giving 
satisfaction to all parties. The city he 
had the honour to represent, having 
adopted the territorial system, had never 
seen any cause whatever to change it. 
In the counties, the lists were arranged 
according to parishes, and a canvasser 
had only to take out a parish from the 
roll, and his work was ready to his 
hand. He thought if hon. Members 
would just look into the matter, they 
would see that this principle in the Bill 
was a sound one, and that it should be 
adopted. The way in which the arrange- 
ment he had described as in force in 
Edinburgh came about was this—Scot- 
land and England had the same registra- 
tion system under Lord Grey’s Reform 
Bill; but after a time a law was passed 
to have the lists printed in England, 
and Scotland was not included. Scot- 
land had no law for printing the list of 
voters for 12 years afterwards. This 
caused great dissatisfaction, and in the 
interim many efforts were made to get 
the sien system adopted. Though 
not in Parliament, he was then one of 
the local agitators, and had a good deal 
to do with the drafting of this measure. 
They did not seek absolutely to copy the 
English law of registration. They found 
out where it worked badly, and endea- 
voured to get a better method. This 
Bill was therefore drafted, and it was 
carried through by the present Lord 
Moncreiff, then Lord Advocate, to the 
great satisfaction of the people of Scot- 
land. 

Mrz. MACARTNEY said, the prin- 
ciple of this Bill seemed to be that per- 
sons who had no right to be on the list 
of voters should be able to get their 
names on for three months without the 
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possibility of getting them. off. There 
were no quarter sessions between July 
and October, and by merely writing a 
note to the clerk of the peace anyone 
could be placed on the roll, and he 
could not possibly be objected to till Oc- 
tober. At present the lists were printed 
alphabetically, and every person who 
wished to know whether his name stood 
on the list or not, had but to go and 
look at the list. The’first clause would, 
in many cases, render it impossible for 
objectors to find out the names of those 
to whom they wished to object, and 
persons whose names were on would 
also be unable to find them. At pre- 
sent the collectors of the rates made out 
the list of voters, and handed the lists 
to the clerk of the peace, and if any- 
one was left out of that list, he could 
then apply to have his name entered on 
the supplementary list; but by the Bill 
the clerk of the peace would make them 
out in future. The more they simplified 
the law for registering voters the better. 
He wished to see every man with a right 
to vote in possession of that right, but 
that no person without the right should 
be on the list. It was certainly opening 
the door to imaginary claims; and this 
was specially dangerous at the begin- 
ning of a Session, when Parliament was 
likely to be dissolved in August, and 
unjustified voters would be allowed to 
go to the poll. The Bill would really 
put a mortgagee of an estate in the po- 
sition of the freeholder instead of the 
proprietor, and he thought that these 
would not accept such a principle as 
that. The measure also said that the 
clerk of the peace was to take a list of 
claimants, and say the claimants should 
be voters for the purpose of Parliamen- 
tary Elections; but that was a thing 
which could not hold water for three 
minutes. It was absurd to say that a 
claimant should be entitled to some- 
thing which he claimed, although he did 
not prove it. He quite agreed that it 
was a very proper thing that the notices 
should: be posted up so that anyone 
could see whether his name was in or 
not. If hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
bring in Bills which he, as an Irishman, 
a support, he should be glad to vote 
for them ; but.he could not agree to the 
second reading of this measure. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA remarked 
that it appeared to him many of the ob- 
jections which he had heard from hon. 
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Members on the other side of the House 
were me yt deficient as arguments 
against the necessity for legislating in 
the direction which this Bill proposed. 
An objection had been sadsalt by one 
against the Preamble of the Bill, on the 
ground that it affirmed something not 
true—which the House, in fact, was 
bound not to affirm. The Preamble said 
that it frequently happened that persons 
entitled to acquire the franchise in coun- 
ties and boroughs in Ireland were hin- 
dered in the acquisition of such a right 
by the law at present regulating the re- 
gistration of voters in Ireland. That 
was substantially the case, and he main- 
tained that in a free country like this, 
every man was entitled to have the law 
fairly administered towards him, and all 
subjects of the State were entitled to 
have the mode of administration con- 
sidered when the laws were framed. 
It was merely trifling with the subject 
to take such an objection, for the state- 
ment in the Preamble was true, and 
people were prevented in Ireland from 
enjoying that which they had a legal 
right to enjoy except for the technical 
operation of the present law. When 
they got into Committee —if they 
did get into Committee— he would 
suggest two or three words which 
would remove every objection on that 
score. He asked the House to consider 
whether it was fair that there should be 
a system of law at work which would 
reduce 27,000 primd facie occupiers re- 
sident in Dublin of £12 or upwards, 
to 4,300 on the register. When esti- 
mating {what the number on the re- 
gister ought to be, a wholesale de- 
duction of 12,000 had been made for 
duplicate and triplicate residences and 
female occupiers, which reduced the 
number to 15,000, and yet only 4,300 
appeared upon the register. Surely 
some change was necessary to alter that 
state of things? Another objection had 
been taken to the 5th section of the Bill 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin, which was no less 
grave than that there was a nominative 
case, and not a verb, to follow in the 
right place. Such an objection as that 
was frivolous, and could easily be re- 
medied in Committee. He trusted the 
House would pass the second reading of 
the measure. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gusson) said, he agreed 
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with the hon. Member for Youghal (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) that every reasonable 
and fair facility should be given to those 
who were entitled to be upon the regis- 
ter, and he also entirely concurred with 
him that the law should be fairly and 
equally administered. But he could not 
agree that this Bill was really ad- 
vancing a step in that direction. The 
Bill mainly sought to deal with those 
who claimed to be on the register, 
and he thought the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had entirely 
failed to point out that the Bill tended 
to assimilate the law of Ireland to 
the law of England. At present the 
law, which was substantially the same 
in England and Ireland, was that a per- 
son who claimed the franchise must 
serve a claim setting out his name and 
address, his qualification, and other par- 
ticulars, which he thought entitled him 
to the franchise. His claim must be 
special, and rightly so, for he knew all 
the circumstances. The objector, on 
the other hand, was allowed to be 

eneral, and reasonably so, in his ob- 
jection, as he could not be supposed to 
know all the circumstances until they 
were investigated. This Bill would re- 
verse that principle, for it would enable 
the claimant, who had special know- 
ledge, to make his claim in general 
terms, and would compel the objector, 
who had no special knowledge, to make 
his objection in special terms. One 
clause in the Bill had attracted almost 
the enthusiasm of the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), who said it 
was a lovely clause. He could not call 
that strong language, but it was the 
language of affection. What was this 
clause that excited so much enthusiasm ? 
It in reality was a franchise clause, and 
would facilitate the obtaining of the 
franchise by those who had no right to 
it. The law said a man must be an 
owner or tenant; but this Bill would 
require the revising barrister to put on 
the register the name of a person who 
might be neither owner nor occupier ; 
but might have been merely in posses- 
sion for 12 months, living, perhaps, 
with his mother or grandmother. e 


onus of proof and the onus of objection 
were substantially affected by this Bill, 
and this Bill said to a person who had 
the audacity to object to any person—the 
claimant was not to be put on proof, 
and not compelled to say one word un- 
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less, in the first instance, the objector 
gave some primd facie evidence of his 
objection. As for the clause which 
would relieve a man from the necessity 
of appearing in person to prove his 
claim, he would remark that at present 
any reasonable proof would be accepted. 
He had himself been recently regis- 
tered as an elector for the county of 
Meath without personal attendance. For 
these reasons, he thought the Bill should 
not be read a second time. 


Question put. 
The House divided: Ayes 96; Noes 
134: Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 11.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for six 
months. 


VALUATION BILL—[Bu 35.] 
(Mr. Ramsay, Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Rodwell, Mr. Joseph Cowen.) 


SEOOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. RAMSAY, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
hoped, after the discussion upon the law 
of Ireland to which they had just 
listened, that no apology was due from 
him in submitting for second reading a 
Bill which was intended to assimilate 
the law of England to that of Scotland 
in respect to valuation. The necessity 
of some change in the existing law of 
England upon that subject had been 
fully recognized, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had, he thought, in 
three successive years, submitted mea- 
sures for amending the law. A long 
experience in the administration of the 
law of Scotland on this subject had led 
him (Mr. Ramsay) to take an interest in 
the matter; and he felt, on examining the 
a aon of the President of the Local 

vernment Board, that they were very 
cumbrous and complicated indeed, as 
compared with the provisions of the law 
of Scotland, and were not likelyto bring 
about that uniform valuation which 
should be established for Great Britain. 
He did not see why one law on this 





matter should prevail in one’ part of 
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Great Britain and another law in another 
_ He confined his remarks to Great 

ritain, where he thought the necessity 
for, and advantage of, uniformity would 
be recognized. He would not attempt 
to criticize the Government measures 
past or present, but would briefly 
state the points which he considered 
essential in order to secure a uniform 
valuation. He thought the valuation 
should be annual, and in order to secure 
uniformity, that it should be according 
to a prescribed statutory rule. He said 
so much in favour of uniformity of 
valuation ; because it was the only means 
by which they could secure that the 
Imperial taxes could be levied equally 
and equitably on property in the dif- 
ferent parts of the Kingdom. That this 
was not the case at present, he hoped 
he should be able to show the House so 
clearly, as to induce them to give a 
favourable consideration to the proposal 
he should make. In so far as local 
rates were concerned, the ratepayers 
had very little interest indeed in the 
special rule by which the valuation lists 
were made out, provided that the same 
rule were acted on over the whole area 
on which a rate was imposed. It mat- 
tered little to the ratepayers, when a 
specific sum was wanted for a particular 
purpose, whether the rate were fixed on 
an estimated value of—say, £2,000, or 
on one of £1,000; because 6d. per 
pound on £2,000 would yield just the 
same amount as 1s. per pound on £1,000; 
though, indeed, this very obvious fact 
was often overlooked by ratepayers in 
their anxiety to secure a low valuation 
of property. That being the case, his 
remarks regarding uniformity would be 
held to specially apply to Imperial 
taxes. The fact should also be borne in 
mind that the adoption of a uniform 
valuation throughout Great Britain did 
not preclude the possibility of classifying 
the various forms of real estate. The 
right hon. Member for the City of 
London (Mr. J.G. Hubbard) had insisted 
that all Imperial and local rates should 
be levied on what he designated the 
rateable value. He (Mr. Ramsay) in- 
dulged the hope of securing that right 
hon. Gentleman’s support; because he 
felt he could show that an accurate 
valuation list containing the real rent 
would be a necessary basis in order to 
obtain a proper classification, and to 
make deductions where deductions were 
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desirable. There was room for diversity 
of opinion as to the advantage of classi- 
fication or deduction with regard to any 
particular rate. But his whole object 
was to procure a uniform valuation 
throughout Great Britain, and it was on 
that account exclusively that he had 
pressed these views, on more than one 
occasion, on the consideration of the 
House. The changes that took place in 
the course of a year were so numerous 
and so great that a supplemental list, as 
was proposed in the late measure of the 
Government, would cause as much ex- 
pense as a renewed annual survey and 
valuation, and he did not think the 
equal incidence of any rate could be 
attained by means of a supplemental 
list. That the present mode of making 
up the valuation lists was not correct 
would be readily understood from the 
fact stated in the last Report of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, that the 
amount charged in the Income Tax 
assessment under Schedule A was 
£107,689,995 in respect of property, 
the gross estimated rental of which was 
£97,812,540 for the poor rate valuation 
—a difference of £10,000,000. Again, 
according to the Return of the number 
of owners and value of land in 1876, 
the gross estimated rental in England 
and Wales was £99,352,301; while the 

annual value in Scotland was 
£18,698,804. But it could not be sup- 
posed by anyone acquainted with the 
countries that the sterile hills of Scot- 
land yielded a fifth part of the sum 
that the level and fertile plains of Eng- 
land did. No one acquainted with the 
facts could suppose it possible that the 
Return of £99,352,301 for England and 
Wales could be correct as compared 
with £18,698,804 for Scotland. If fur- 
ther evidence were required of the in- 
equality, he might refer to the last 
Return from the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, in which it was stated that the 
increase on the estimated value of the 
houses in 1874-5 as compared with 
1873-4 was in England 1°61 per cent 
and in Scotland 5°89 per cent. Did 
anyone think that nearly 6 per cent 
could be added to the gross rental of 
the houses in Scotland, and only 1°61 
per cent to the gross value of the houses 
in England? These facts showed that 
the local authorities in England had no 
fixed statutory rule on which they acted 
in making up the valuation lists. The 
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hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) pointed out last year, that 
in some cases rent was taken as the 
basis for making up the valuation lists, 
in other cases estimated value; while in 
others, again, there was a combination of 
both systems according to the discretion 
of the local authority. In such mat- 
ters, where the list was to form the basis 
of the taxation of the ple, he (Mr. 
Ramsay) did not think Parliament 
should shrink from laying down a de- 
finite fixed statutory rule by which all 
the local authorities in the country should 
be guided. He contended that such a 
rule was essentially requisite to re- 
move that inequality which had been 
the cause of great complaint hereto- 
fore, and was the cause of great com- 
plaint still. The true remedy was to 
take the rent paid by the occupier on 
each separate tenement, as was proposed 
in the Bill he now submi to the 
House, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the value; and, in doing this, he merely 
assumed that the value of any particular 
subject wasthesum ofmoney that it would 
bring in the market. He might be told 
that the Bill was not suited to the cir- 
cumstances in England, inasmuch as 
many noble and right hon. Gentlemen 
were in the habit of letting their lands 
for less than they were fairly worth, and 
it was in consequence of such discrepan- 
cies that an estimate of value was said 
to be required by individuals qualified 
for that purpose. Those discrepancies 
exist in the North as well as in the 
South, and they altogether forgot 
that a basis of taxation should depend 
not on matters of opinion but on mat- 
ters of fact. "With all the consideration 
he had given to this subject, he had not 
been able to devise any other rule than 
that the actual rent should be regarded 
as the true value. He might also be 
told that there was a considerable diffi- 
culty in applying a system which suited 
the less wealthy and extensive counties 
in Scotland to the more wealthy and ex- 
tensive counties of England. But on that 
subject he thought that there was some 
misapprehension ; because, although the 
area of Scotland was sterile indeed 
in comparison to that of England, yet 
the number of acres that were included 
in Scotch counties were in some cases 
as great, and in many cases more, than 
the average of English counties. There- 
fore, on the score of extent, there could 
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be no difficulty in applying the law, 
which, in sd own poo had 
worked with satisfaction to all concerned 
for 21 or 22 years in Scotland. It was 
the practice of the House of Commons 
in all subjects to take experience rather 
than theory, and he thought that what- 
ever better theoretical mode they might 
devise of adjusting valuation lists, they 
would find no better practical mode of 
doing it than what he had stated. Then 
he might be told that the number of 
changes which occurred in the course of 
@ year were not so numerous as to 
render it necessary to make up a list 
annually. If experience were valued, 
he took leave to cite the example of 
the City of Glasgow. In that city the 
entries in the valuation list for 1876 
were 137,000 in number and £3,117,835 
in amount, the number of changes being 
30,000. What would be the use of 
supplemental lists in such a case ? There 
was nothing more fallacious than to sup- 
pose that accuracy could be secured by 
means of a supplemental list where they 
had 30,000 changes in one city. There 
were 2,000 new houses erected in the 
course of the year, and a considerable 
number of old ones were demolished. 
All these had, of course, to be surveyed 
and returns received from owners and 
occupiers. The changes were fewer and 
less, of course, in rural districts and in 
the counties where there were few or 
none of the mineral or manufacturing 
industries. The county where he re- 
sided was one which was almost exclu- 
sively agricultural or pastoral. It was 
more than 100 miles'in length, and, he 
believed, 30 or 40 in breadth, and over 
that large area the number of entries 
was above 10,000, and the rental was 
upwards of £500,000 annually. The 
number of changes that took place 
even amongst the strictly rural popula- 
tion of that county was so great that 
no one had evet suggested that it would 
be expedient to do otherwise than pre- 
pare a valuation list annually for the 
whole area. No system was economical 
which was not also efficient. But as to 
efficiency, the Scotch system was very 
satisfactory in securing the annual valua- 
tion of the whole property, and thereby 
the equal incidence of local rates. Each 
ratepayer felt that however heavy might 
be his burden of rates he was sharing 
them in common with all his neighbours, 

not only in the same locality, but al 
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over the county. The hon. Gentleman 
then pointed to the counties of Lanark- 
shire and Renfrewshire as being as 
varied in their geographical features and 
classes of population as any part of 
England. The valuation of three-fourths 
of the counties of England was less than 
that of Lanarkshire. If, therefore, this 
system suited Lanarkshire and the City 
of Glasgow so well, why should it not 
work well in London and in all the 
counties of England? Simplicity was 
of the greater consequence the greater 
the number of the persons entered on a 
valuation list. In regard to the plea of 
economy, he cited Glasgow, where he 
said they had economy combined with 
efficiency. In 1855 the number of 
entries on the list was 85,000, the 
valuation amounting to £1,362,168. 
In 1876 the number of entries was 
137,000, and the valuation £3,117,845; 
so that the increase in the number of 
entries amounted to 73 per cent, and in 
the valuation to 125 per cent during 
that period, while they had only an in- 
crease of 35 per cent on the cost of 
making up the valuation list. The work 
had doubled, but the cost had only in- 
creased by one-third. With such a sa- 
tisfactory result, it was permissible to 
urge upon the Government the adoption 
of these views. He thought it due to 
himself to state that, having taken up 
this question, he had not pressed his 
views — the House without having 
previously attempted to press upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board the pro- 
priety of his inquiring into the system 
in use in Scotland; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had done so, he felt 
sure they would have got a Bill nearer 
to the Scotch law than the one the right 
hon. Gentleman presented to the House 
last Session. He (Mr. Ramsay) was not 
satisfied with that, but wrote to the 
Chancellor of the Exchéquer, who, he 
thought, was interested, giving him a 
statement of the mode in which the 
Scotch law operated, and pointing out 
how easily and satisfactorily the same 
system could be worked in England 
with advantage to the revenue; not, 
however, in the way of collecting a 
greater sum of money, because the rate 
to be collected depended upon the as- 
sessable amount, and it did not matter 
whether they collected on a high or a 
low rate; but the application of the 


Mr. Ramsay 
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Scottish system in England would have 
secured the equal incidence of Imperial 
taxes in Great Britain, which would be 
an advan to the revenue, and that re- 
sult could not be obtained under the pre- 
sent law. He thought there could be no 
advantage in maintaining the inaccurate, 
cumbrous, and complicated system at 
present existing in England, when by 
the will of the Members of that House 
a different law had been applied to Scot- 
land. Hon. Members must feel that 
the incidence of public taxation should 
be the same in every portion of the 
Kingdom. The Scotch people had no 
wish to evade the payment of their 
share of the public burdens, but they 
wished to be liable for the same propor- 
tionate amount as their fellow-citizens 
in England, and no more. In addition 
to the advantages which he had pointed 
out would accrue from the adoption of 
this system, there were others, relating 
to the registration of Parliamentary 
and Municipal electors, which had been 
referred to in the course of the pre- 
vious discussion by the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) and others. 
They could not have under the present 
law of valuation in England the simple 
mode of registering electors enjoyed by 
Scotland. He had no desire unduly to 

ress this Bill upon the attention of the 

ouse. He had accomplished very 
much the objects he had in view in ob- 
taining their kind hearing to his state- 
ments; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) would take a sug- 
gestion of his, he would recommend that 
this Bill, together with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own, might be submitted 
to a Select Committee, in order to ascer- 
tain in what particulars, if any, the sys- 
tem which he, (Mr. Ramsay) advocated 
was not applicable to the circumstances 
and sentiments of the people of England. 
In the absence of any assurance of that 
kind, it might be expedient that the 
House should express its sense of the 
value of this proposal. He indulged 
the hope that the delay in bringing 
forw the Government Bill might 
be explained by a desire to hear the 
opinions that would be elicited either 
for or against this present Bill. He re- 
ferred to the fact that under Schedule A 
of the Income Tax the sum assessed 
in Scotland in the year 1875 was 
£14,784,098, while in England there 
was only £123,695,774, and remarked 
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that no one who knew the relative wealth 
of the two countries would for a moment 
suppose that the valuation of England, 
even under the Income Tax Act, could 
be taken as accurate. The hon. Gentle- 
man was proceeding to discuss the 
clauses of the Bill—when 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that to go 
through the Bill clause by clause was 
anticipating the work of Committee. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he would only 
mention generally that the Bill contained 
provisions for the appointment by a 
county or burgh board of a committee 
of its members for the pur se of exercis- 
ing all the powers of the board in carry- 
ing out the Act. The clause which he 
specially wished to call attention to was 
that setting forth that in estimating the 
yearly value of lands and hereditaments 
under this Act, the sum should be taken 
to be the rent for which, one year with 
another, such lands and hereditaments 
might, in their actual state, reasonably 
be expected to be let for from year to 
year. He would conclude by moving 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Ramsay.) 


Mr. PELL said, he did not under- 
stand the hon. Member for Falkirk (Mr. 
Ramsay) to desire to press his Bill as a 
rival one to that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, but to suggest ex- 
tending to England the principle of 
valuation, which he found to work well 
in his own country. In the English 
metropolis that principle, substantially, 
was already in operation. The rating 
of hereditaments rested on the valuation. 
made by the surveyor of taxes governed 
by the rent paid. The Government mea- 
sure of last year proposed something of 
the same kind. In the country some 
injustice was done in respect of small 
tenants under the present system of ex- 
travagant allowances from renting valua- 
tion lists. He thought that the true 
principle of assessing was, on the part of 
the assessor, to claim the highest assess- 
ment the facts of the case would justify 
corroborated by rent paid, and that the 

arties interested in the matter should 
e at liberty to claim such reduction as 
could be shown to be fair and reason- 
able. One defect in the Bill was, that it 


omitted the method of valuing railways 
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vided in the Scotch Acts. He gave a 
earty Yip to the Bill, because it 
accepted the rent paid as the value of 
hereditaments for the purposes of assess- 
ment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought it 
very desirable, if possible, to geta uniform 
basis of assessment for property, and so 
far this Bill was a d one, and de- 
served support. But, like his hon. Friend 
who had preceded him, he thought the 
Bill was defective in providing a valua- 
tion for railways or undertakings of that 
character. Again, it would be very un- 
fair to take woods and coppices as grass 
land, as proposed by the Bill, as they 
could pao be converted to that purpose 
at an outlay of from £6 to £8 per acre. 
With regard to the valuation of land 
generally, he thought it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to draw a hard-and- 
fast line, for rentals varied a good 
deal, even in respect of properties very 
similar in character. The rents of 
farms did not correspond with their 
actual values, and if rent were taken as 
a basis of rating, it would be necessary 
to guard against the unfairness of rating 
farms on rents far below their value. 
The principle of the Bill would involve 
the public declaration of the actual 
rent, and it was doubtful whether the 
disclosure would be generally acquiesced 
in. If, however, it was proposed to 
send the Government Bill to a Select 
Committee, it might be advisable that 
this one should go before it also, with 
the view of seeing what portion of it, if 
any, could be adopted. 

Mr. PAGET said, there were other 
points in the Bill which, however ac- 
ceptable to Scotland, were not in har- 
mony with the feelings of English rate- 
payers, such as the public exhibition of 
the valuation list and the employment 
of surveyors to determine the value. He 
gave a guarded assent to the principle 
of taking the rent as the value of pro- 
perty, as in many instances land was 
assessed under its real value. At the 
same time, he thought it waste of time 
to discuss a measure that was never in- 
tended to become the law of the land. 
He suggested that the Bill should be 
withdrawn, and that the objects sought 
to be obtained should be attempted to 
be papa in the shape of Amendments 
to the Government Bill. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that if 
the provisions of this Bill were enforced, 
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the tenant under a long lease who had 
to pe a fixed rent for which 
h Tabet greatly depreciated in value 
would be bound to pay rates on that 
value too. The present system, which 
made rent a criterion of value without 
placing it as the actual value, which 
made it a modus probandi, but not res 
probata, was much fairer. Many at- 
tempts had been made to arrive at a 
better definition of value than that given 
by the Parochial Assessment Act, but 
none had succeeded, and he did not 
think that any was possible. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
they were in a difficulty in discussing 
this Bill before that of the Government, 
and they ought to see the Government 
Bill before passing any opinion on this. 
It was certainly satisfactory that al- 
though the Assessment Committee had 
been for many years in force, yet not a 
word had been said which suggested 
that they had not done their work in 
a satisfactory manner. It would cer- 
tainly be very undesirable, just at the 
time they were making such a great 
change as that involved in the County 
Boards Bill, to sweep the Assessment 
Committees away altogether. He was 
inclined to think that the proposals of 
the Bill, so far as it endeavoured to 
secure uniformity, would be found to be 
those which the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would endeavour to carry out; 
and he hoped the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman might contain clauses which 
would enable the County Government 
Board to supervise the Assessment Com- 
mittees and secure uniformity in each 
county. Such an arrangement would 
effect all that could be desired. The 
more we took out of the hands of those 
charged with local government the worse 
would it be for that government; but 
leaving as much as possible to the local 
authorities was not inconsistent with a 
salutary and beneficial supervision, such 
as the County Government Board would 
be. He hoped that all that could be 
done judiciously would be done by the 
Bill of the Government. He would not 
= ser to propose any Amendment to a 

ill which the hon. Member himself did 
not propose to have read a second time ; 
but he certainly did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would consent, 
as had been suggested, to send a Bill upon 


Mr. Staveley Hill 
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which he had devoted so much attention 
to a Select Committee. At the same time, 
he had no doubt that he would carefully 
consider anything calculated to increase 
its usefulness. 

Mr. STORER said, he hoped they 
would not sacrifice justice to an attempt 
at uniformity. It would certainly, in 
many cases, prove a very serious injustice 
if the rents were made the basis of 
taxation. For instance, where a needy 
landlord was obtaining more than was 
reasonable from his land without con- 
sidering its future improvement. It 
would also take no account of the agree- 
ments between the landlord and tenant 
with regard to game, and many other 
circumstances might be mentioned in 
which it would work very unjustly. 


It being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolutions [February 11] reported, and agreed 
to :—Bills ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Rarxes, Mr. Cuancetior of the Excuzquzr, 
and Colonel Sranugy. 


EXCHEQUER BONDS, &C. BILL. 


Bill ‘‘to raise a sum by Exchequer Bonds, 
Exchequer Bills, or Treasury Bills,” presented, 
and read the first time. [Bill 107.] 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£6,000,000) sri. 

Bill “‘to apply a sum out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending on the 
beet Sr day of March, one thousand eight 
hun and seventy-cight,” presented, and read 
the first time. 


HOMICIDE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Earpizy Witmor, Bill to 
amend the Law of Homicide, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Earptey Witmor and Mr. 


WHITWELL. 
Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 108.] 


LUNACY LAW. 

Select Committee of last Session to inquire 
into the operation of the Lunacy Law, so far as 
it regards the security afforded by it against 
violations of personal liberty re-appointed :— 
Mr. StepHen Cave, Dr. Lusx, Mr. Woopp, 
Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Letcuron, Mr. Tremayne, 
Mr. Herscuett, Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Joserx 
Cowen, Mr. Kavanacu, Mr. Burr, Mr. Brr- 
tey, Mr. Horwoop, Mr. Dimuwyn, and Sir 
Trevor Lawrence :—Power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 














Minutes of the Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee on Lunacy Law in Session 
1877 referred to the Committee.—(Mr. Stephen 


Cave.) 


TENANTS PROTECTION (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arruur Moorz, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Landlord and Tenant 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Artuur Moors and Mr. Parrick Suyrs. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 109.] 


CONGE D’ELIRE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Monx, Bill to abolish the 
Congé d’élire, and to make provision for the 
appointment of Archbishops and Bishops in 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Monx, Mr. Forsyru, and Mr. Assuzron. 


Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill110.] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Sranuoprz, Bill 
to consolidate the Law relating to Weights and 
Measures, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Epwarp Srannorz, Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY, 
and Mr. ArroRNEY GENERAL. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 111.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(BRISTOL, &c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Saur, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the City of Bristol, the 
Rural Sanitary District of Chester-le-Street 
Union, the Local Government District of Finch- 
ley, the Rural Sanitary District of the Newbury 
Union, and the Local Government Districts of 
Wallasey and West Derby, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Satur and Mr. Scrater-Booru. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill112.]} 


CONVENTION (IRELAND) ACT REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. P. J. Smyru, Bill for the 
repeal of the Act of the Irish Parliament, the 
thirty-third George the Third, chapter twenty- 
nine, intituled “ An Act to prevent the Election 
or Appointment of Unla’ Assemblies,” or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. P. J. Smyru, Mr. 
SracrooLtz, Mr. Downine, Dr. Brapy, Mr. 
O’Connor Power, and Mr. O’Cizry. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 113.] 


SUMMARY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Parnett, Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to Summary Jurisdiction in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Par- 
NELL and Mr, O’SHAUGHNEsSY. 
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ABSENTEE PROPRIETORS (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Parnztt, Bill for diminish- 
ing the evils of Absenteeism in Ireland b 
giving facilities for the purchase of their Hold- 
ings to Tenants who may be in occupation of 
the Estates of Absentee prietors, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Parner, Mr. O’Sxavex- 
wessy, and Mr. Patricx Marri. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill115.] 


IRISH CHURCH ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pannzxt, Bill to amend 
the Irish Church Act, 1869, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Parnett and Mr. Fay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116. ] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 14th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bui—First Reading— 
Territorial Waters Jurisdiction (23). 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
FERENCE—CONSTANTINOPLE— 
MOVEMENTS OF THE FLEET. 


QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL wished to ask the 
noble Earl the Secretary for Forei 
Affairs, Whether the place at which th 
Conference was to be held had been de- 
termined upon? The Question did not 
spring from curiosity, but from a view 

at some places ought to be avoided, 
and from a hope that none would be 
chosen without the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

thom Kart or DERBY: My Lords, 
in answer to my noble Friend, I have to 
state that the place at which the Con- 
ference is to be held has not yet been 
determined upon. The Austrian Go- 
vernment initiated the proposal, and 
they naturally proposed Vienna as the 
place of meeting. We had no objection 
to offer to that selection, nor, so far as 
we know, had any other Power, with 
the exception of Russia. The Russian 
Government raised certain objections 
which I have not seen in detail, and I 





Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 114. ] 
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believe the matter is still under discus- 
sion. I do not, however, think the diffi- 
culty is one which is likely to continue 
long or to stand in the way of the meet- 
ing of the Conference. 
GRANVILLE: My Lords, on 
Tuesday evening I put a Question to 
my noble Friend the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs which he—I think with 
some reason—described as rather vague 
and indefinite. There is no doubt what- 
ever that there are a large number of 
questions of great interest and import- 
ance canaadel: with Eastern affairs at 
this moment, to which answers would 
be of much interest; but great responsi- 
bility attaches to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in consequent of recent proceedings, 
and they must judge what information 
they can with propriety give. I shall there- 
fore merely repeat the Questions which 
I put on Tuesday evening. In the first 
place, I wish to know whether our ships 
of war are at this moment at Gallipoli 
or Constantinople? Secondly, if they 
are there, whether it is at the invitation 
or with the permission, or against the 
permission, of the Turkish Government ? 
Thirdly, I wish to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have received any 
further information as to the likelihood 
of the- Russians carrying out their an- 
nounced intention of, in that event, occu- 
pying Constantinople ? Fourthly, I shall 
e glad if the noble Earl will state whe- 
ther the other Powers which he stated 
had applied for firmans have given any 
assurance as to joining in the measures 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
adopted ? 

Troe Kant or DERBY: My Lords, 
in the first place, let me state that I did 
not at all intend to complain or object to 
my noble Friend on Tuesday night for 
putting his Questions in a very general 
manner. On the contrary, I can quite 
understand his motive in having so 
framed them ; but it is not easy, when 
Questions are put in general terms, 
to know the particular points to which 
the Answers should be directed. My 
Lords, the Questions which the noble 
Ear! has put to-night are of a very pre- 
cise and definite character, and I am 
prepared to Answer them—but Ifbelieve 
that in the present state of affairs it is 
better that I should do so briefly, avoid- 
ing statements of detail which will be 
found in the Papers which will be shortly 
laid on the Table of your Lordships’ 


The Earl of Derby 
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House, and avoiding, also, explanations 
of an tative character or which 
may lead to discussion. In answer to 
the first Question of my noble Friend, 
I have to state that the ships sent up 
are at Constantinople—or, to speak more 
correctly, they are, as we understand, at 
anchor at Prince’s Island, a few miles 
below the city. Full discretion has been 
given to the Admiral to place the ships 
in the position that might appear to him 
most conducive to their security; but 
the anchorage which was suggested by 
the naval authorities at home as the most 
convenient has, I believe, been taken up. 
In answer to the second Question, whether 
the ships have gone up at the request of 
the Sultan or against his wish, I have 
to say that, on hearing the objections 
taken by the Porte, we at once commu- 
nicated with that Government on those 
objections; and I telegraphed to Mr. 
Layard explaining the absolute neces- 
sity, in our judgment, for the ships 
going up, and I also communicated in 
the same sense with the Turkish Am- 
bassador in this country. The result of 
those communications is that, although 
the Turkish Government has offered a 
formal protest against the passage of the 
Dardanelles by the Fleet, it took no step 
to oppose, or eT, to 2 yt its pass- 
ing. I am bound to add that, while 
under ordinary circumstances we should, 
as a matter of course, have respected the 
objection taken by the Porte, we could not 
but think that, in present circumstances, 
the Government of the Porte could hardly 
be considered a free agent, and that, 
without any feeling of hostility or jea- 
lousy towards this country, the Sultan 
might naturally, and not unreasonably, 
have felt a reluctance to incur towards 
Russia the responsibility which he might 
apprehend he would incur by granting 
the permission for which we asked. We 
therefore thought it better to take the 
responsibility on ourselves. With regard 
to the Question as to the course taken 
by other European Powers, I am afraid 
I have nothing to add to what I stated 
on Tuesday. The French and Italian 
Governments, as I then said, had autho- 
rized their Ambassadors to apply for fir- 
mans; but subsequently suspended action 
in the matter. With regard to the course 
taken by the Austrian Government, I 
am not yet in a position to speak with 
certainty. Now, my Lords, as to the 
Russian intention of occupying Con- 
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stantinople, your Lordships will have 
seen the Circular Tel of Prince 
Gortchakoff which has been published 
in all the newspapers; and I yesterday 
received another, which your fordakine 
will perhaps wish me to read. It is to 
this effect— 


“The English Government has announced to 
us that they are going to send a portion of their 
Fleet to pie so for the protection of the 
life and property of their subjects whose safety 
was ed, according to the reports that 
reach them. We have in view the temporary 
entry of a part of our troops into Constanti- 
nople with exactly the same object, with the 
distinction that our protection, if required, will 
be extended to all the Christians. "The two Go- 
vernments would thus be fulfilling a common 
duty of humanity. It follows that this task, 
being of a pacific nature, could not assume in 
any way the character of mutual hostility.”— 
[Zurkey, No. 14 (1878). No. 5.] 


My Lords, that telegram is conciliato 
pA not unfriendly; but Iam bound to 
say we do not admit that the case of a 
military occupation of the city itself and 
the case of sending men-of-war into a 
harbour below the city are parallel cases, 
and that opinion I have expresssd in a 
despatch written in reply to the telegram 
I have just read, which despatch I shall 
lay upon the Table. That, my Lords, 
is the position of affairs. 

Lorp DUNSANY asked, Whether 
the whole of the Fleet or only a part of 
it had passed the Dardanelles ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Not the 
whole. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS JURISDICTION. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR rose, 
pursuant to Notice, to call the attention 
of the House to the question of the 
jurisdiction of the Crown in the terri- 
torial waters of the Empire, more espe- 
cially with reference to the recent case of 
the ‘‘ Franconia” (Reg. v. Keyn, Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 56, presented 30th 
April, 1877), and to present a Bill on the 
subject. The noble and learned Lord said 
that the jurisdiction to which he desired 
to call attention was not the jurisdiction 
in relation to rivers, bays, or harbours, 
because in respect of that no controversy 
had ever arisen; but the jurisdiction 
over the territorial waters in that belt or 
zone of the high seas which surrounds the 
shores of the Empire. This, at first sight, 
would appear to 3 a question of law. No 
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doubt it was a question of law; but he 
rather thought that it was a question of 
that which had been described as the first 
law of nature—the law of self-preserva- 
tion. It was absolutely necessary that, to 
some extent and in some measure, there 
should be a territorial jurisdiction over 
the high seas ete may Tae seaboard 
of every country. No pire which 
had a seaboard could be allowed to re- 
main without a jurisdiction of that kind. 
If, in the case of such an Empire, it was 
held that the jurisdiction of the Kingdom 
ended with the dry land, the consequence 
would be that the subjects of that King- 
dom, in the presence of foreigners, would 
be absolutely without defence from the 
moment they entered the sea for the 
purpose of bathing, or fishing, or for 
any other purpose. Not only so, but 
when on dry land they would be without 
protection; because, if no jurisdiction 
from the land extended to the sea sur- 
rounding the seaboard, people from all 
parts of the world might come to that 
part of the high sea contiguous to the 
land and resort to practices which might 
be of the most serious character to people 
on shore. So, again, in case of war, 
hostilities carried on by belligerents 
outside the shore might expose the in- 
terests of a neutral Power to the greatest 
danger. It might be asked whether the 
question was not solved—so far, at all 
events, as down to low-water mark—to 
which unquestionably the territorial juris- 
diction extended? With regard to the 
low-water mark, it must be remembered 
that there were parts of the coasts where 
there were considerable intervals be- 
tween high and low-water mark; and 
also there were in the Kingdom, as their 
Lordships knew, many places where the 
sea came so close to the cliffs that there 
was absolutely no horizontal interval be- 
tween high and low-water marks. It 
had been suggested, or might be sug- 
gested, that if the jurisdiction of this 
country extended over the part of the 
high seas immediately adjoining the 
shore, inasmuch as the right of pas- 
sage overthat part was allowed to foreign 
ships, it would be unfair to claim such a 
jurisdiction as against them. He 
was willing for this purpose to assume 
the right of passage contended for ; 
but he imagined that it was to be 
conceded—if conceded—on this foot- 
ing and this footing only—that those 
who availed themselves of the right of 
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passage ought so to conduct themselves 
as that they should not expose them- 
selves to any complaint of a violation 
of the rights of those by whom the 
right of passage was conceded. Any 
such argument would apply to the case 
of igo. ships coming into one of our 
bays, where they were bound to conform 
to our laws and respect our rights. In 
fact, the right of jurisdiction had always 
been admitted in respect of territorial 
waters. What made it necessary to 
bring this matter under the notice of 
their Lordships was a case of consider- 
able interest—that of the collision 
between the Jranconia and Strath- 
clyde off Dover, by which a number of 
persons lost their lives. But for this 
case, it would hardly have been neces- 
sary to detain their Lordships by offer- 
ing any observations. The Franconia 
was a German ship, and her master was 
put on his trial for the manslaughter of 
one of the passengers of the Strath- 
clyde. He was found guilty; and there 
was no doubt that the case was one of 
manslaughter according to our law. The 
case was fully proved, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. But objec- 
tion was taken on the trial that, the ac- 
cused master being a foreigner, and he 
having been on board a foreign ship at 
the time the alleged offence was com- 
mitted, although that ship was then 
within two miles and a-half of our land, 
there was no jurisdiction in our Courts, 
and the verdict must be quashed. That 
point came before the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved, and there was a differ- 
ence of opinion on the question between 
the learned Judges. They were 13 in 
number. Six of the learned Judges 
thought that the judgment should be 
maintained, and seven thought that it 
ought to be quashed. There was a ma- 
jority of one for the latter view, and the 
conviction was accordingly quashed. The 
minority were Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge, Lord Justice Brett, Lord Justice 
Amphlett, Mr. Justice Lindley, Mr. Jus- 
tice Grove, and Mr. Justice Denman. The 
majority were the Lord Chief Justice, 
the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Robert Philli- 
more, Lord Justice Bramwell, Mr. 
Justice Lush, Baron Pollock, and Mr. 
Justice Field. It was a peculiarity of 
our jurisprudence that in such cases the 
question of.law had to be searched for 
and elicited from expressions used by 
learned Judges in judgments differing 
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from each otherand not always couched in 
such terms as tostate exactly the principle 
of law which the Judges wished to affirm. 
He would endeavour to explain what he 
understood to be the main ground of the 
judgment of the majority of the Judges 
in the Franconia case. But before he 
did so, there was an incident which he 
wished to mention to their Lordships. 
One of the learned Judges, for whom 
they all had the greatest respect, and 
whose judgment, from his experience in 
criminal cases, was of the greatest weight 
—Mr. Justice Lush—stated that, though 
he concurred with the Lord Chief Justice 
in that learned Judge’s view of the case, 
yet he wished to guard himself in this 
particular case with respect to the limits 
of the high seas. He said— 


“T wish to guard myself from being mpposed 
to adopt any words or expressions which may 
seem to imply a doubt as to the competency of 
Parliament to legislate as it may think fit for 
these waters. I think that usage and the com- 
mon consent of nations, which constitute inter- 
national law, have appropriated these waters to 
the adjacent State to deal with them as the State 
may deem expedient for its own interests. They 
are, therefore, in the language of diplomacy and 
ofinternational law, termed by a convenient meta- 
phor the territorial waters of Great Britain, and 
the same or equivalent phrases are used in some 
of our statutes, denoting that this belt of sea is 
under the exclusive dominion of the State. But 
the dominion is the dominion of Parliament, not 
the dominion of the common law. . . . There- 
fore, although, as between nation and nation, 
these waters are British territory, as being under 
the exclusive dominion of Great Britain, in 
judicial language they are out of the realm, and 
any exercise of criminal jurisdiction over a 
foreign ship in these waters must in my judg- 
ment be authorized by an Act of Parliament.” — 
[R. v. Keyn, 2 Exch. D. 1876.] 


As he understood these words, if Sir 
Robert Lush had found that, in the par- 
ticular place Parliament had stepped in 
and soil that that portion of the water 
was part of the United Kingdom, he 
would have been of opinion that the 
Crown had territorial jurisdiction over 
it, and that the conviction ought not to 
be quashed. It was fortunate for the pri- 
soner in the Franconia case, though not 
fortunate for the vindication of the law, 
that Mr. Justice Lush was under the im- 
pression that that had not been done 
which really had been done. It appeared 
that in an Act of 1848 for the Regula- 
tion of Customs, there was a provision 
authorizing the Lords of the Treasury 
to establish ports in many places where 
ports were required, and to define their 
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limits. Under that provision, the Lords 
of the Treasury issued a warrant, which 
was inserted in Zhe London Gasette of the 
8rd March, 1848. In that warrant were 


these paragraphs— 


“That the limits of the Port of Dover shall 
commence at St. 's Bay aforesaid, and 
continue along the said coast of Kent to Copt 
Point in the said county. That the limits of the 
port of Folkestone commence at Copt Point 
aforesaid, and continue along the coast to 


Dungenem, in the said county. 
‘“‘And we, the said Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, do further declare that the 


limits seaward of the said ports shall extend to 
a distance of three miles low-water mark 
out to sea, and that the limits of such ports shall 
include all islands, bays, harbours, rivers, and 
creeks within the same respectively.” 


So that under Parliamentary powers the 
‘a a authorities had declared long 

efore the Franconia case that the limits 
of the port of Dover extended three miles 
out to sea. We understood the view of 
the majority of the Judges to be this— 
that there was one jurisdiction by land 
and the other by sea; that the juris- 
diction by land was one limited by the 
limits of counties, taking into the county 
the low-water mark and the harbours 
and rivers within the county; that the 
jurisdiction by sea was the old jurisdiction 
of the Lord High Admiral now exercised 
by the Central Criminal Court ; that the 
jurisdiction of the Lord High Admiral 
extended to the high seas, but the per- 
sons over whom it was exercised must 
be British subjects, not foreigners; and 
that the Central Criminal Court had no 
jurisdiction over the persons of foreigners 
beyond the low-water mark. That he 
understood to be the common ground on 
which the majority of the Judges acted 
in quashing the conviction. And, 
rg that as the ratio decidendi of 
the Judges in a decision which he 
accepted, it would at first sight appear 
that there was nothing more for him to 
do than to ask the favourable con- 
sideration of their Lordships for a 
Bill to amend the law. But there 
fell some observations from Sir Ro- 
bert Phillimore, the Lord Chief Baron, 
and the Lord Chief Justice—whose judg- 
ment was the most elaborate and might 
be regarded as the leading judgment 
of the majority—which contained a 
principle that seemed to challenge the 
right of Parliament to legislate on this 
subject. Some expressions of the Lord 
Chief Justice would certainly seem to 
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imply that we could not legislate with 
re to the high seas, even within the 
limits of the belt or zone to which he 
had referred, without the consent of fo- 
reign nations, or until after communica- 
tion with foreign nations. That wasa very 
seriousquestion. Ifthejudgmentsofthose 
learned Judges amounted—as they were 
gen to do—to a proposition of that 
kind, of course Parliament would be 
exceeding its powers if it entered into 
legislation applying to that belt or zone 
with the view of making foreigners 
amenable to our law. But he would ask 
their Lordships to consider whether 
there was any foundation for that prin- 
ciple. He ventured to think there was 
not—and he thought it would be a very 
serious thing if there were. He would 
lay before their Lordships the views of 

eat Constitutional writers of this King- 
om and of the United States on this 
question. Then he would add the views of 
international jurists on the Continent, 
and next he would show what our own 
Judges had decided in cases of an inter- 
national character affecting the right of 
territorial jurisdiction which had come 
before them judicially; and, lastly, he 
would direct attention to what their 
Lordships themselves had done in the 
course of legislation. If their Lordships 
referred to Bracton and Selden, they 
would find that those writers maintained 
that within ‘‘the four seas” —the British 
Channel, the Irish Channel, the sea on 
the West and East coasts of Scotland, and 
the German Ocean—the Crown had ju- 
risdiction, and that they held that the 
country would not be safe without such 
jurisdiction. They did not enter into the 
question how far our jurisdiction ex- 
tended, because in their times our com- 
merce was not such as to make it neces- 
sary for them to do so; but they claimed 
@ jurisdiction over ‘‘ the four seas.” He 
held that that principle had never been 
departed from. As years went on and 
commerce extended, definitions as to 
distance were adopted; but the principle 
of the claim to a jurisdiction over the 
waters round the Kingdom was never 
given up. He would quote the opinion 
of Coke— 


“Tf a man be upon the sea of England, he is 
within the kingdom or realme of England, and 
within the ligeance of the King of England, as 
of his crowne of England. And yet altwm mare 
is out of the jurisdiction of the common law, and 
within the jurisdiction of the Lord Admirall, 
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whose jurisdiction is verie antient, and long 


before thereigne of Edward the Third.” —[ Comm. 
on Littleton, vol. 2, 8. 439.} 


Then Hale, in his De Jure Maris, said— 


‘The part of the sea which lies not within 
the body of a county is called the main sea or 
ocean. The narrow sea adjoining to the coast 
of England is part of the wast and demesnes 
and dominions of the King of England, whether 
it lie within the body of any county or not. 
This is abundantly proved by that learned 
treatise of Master Selden called ‘ Mare Clausum ;’ 
and therefore I shall say nothing therein, but 
refer the reader thither. In this sea the King 
of England hath a double right—viz., a right 
of jurisdiction which he ordinarily exerciseth 
by his Admiral and a right of propriety or 
ownership. The latter is that which I shall 
meddle with.” 


Again, in his Pleas of the Crown, Hale 
said— 


“The realm of England comprehends the 
narrow seas, and therefore if a war be levied 
upon those seas, as if any of the King’s subjects 
hostily invade any of the King’s ships (which 
are so many Royal castles), this is a levying of 
war within his realm, for the narrow seas are 
of the ligeance of the Crown of England: vide 
Seldeni Mare Clausum. And this may be tried 
in the county next adjacent to the coast by an 
indictment taken by the jurors for that county 
before special commissioners of oyer and ter- 
miner, de quo vide infra, and in the chapter of 
piracy.” 


That was the view of our great inter- 
national writers on English law, who 
did not concern themselves with the ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction, but with its 
principle. He would now cite the 
opinion of the American text writers. 
What did Kent, in his Commentaries, 
say ?— 


“Tt is difficult to draw any precise or deter- 
minate conclusion, amid the variety of opinions, 
as to the distance to which a State may lawfully 
extend its exclusive dominion over the sea ad- 
joining its territories and beyond those portions 
of the sea which are embraced by harbours, 
gulfs, bays, and estuaries, and over which its 
jurisdiction unquestionably extends. All that 
can reasonably be asserted is that the dominion 
of the Sovereign of the shore over the conti- 
guous sea extends as far as is requisite for his 
safety and for some lawful end. A more ex- 
tended dominion must rest entirely upon force 
and maritime supremacy. According to the 
current of modern authority, the general terri- 
torial jurisdiction extends into the sea as far 
as a cannonshot will reach, and no further, and 
this is generally calculated to be a marine 
league; and the Congress of the United 
States have recognized this limitation by autho- 
rizing the district Courts to take cognizance of 
all captures made within a marine league of the 
American shores.” 
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Then Wheaton gave this opinion— 


“The controversy how far the open sea or 
main ocean beyond the immediate boundary of 
the coasts may be appropriated by one nation 
to the exclusion of others can hardly be con- 
sidered open at this day. We have already 
seen that by the generally approved usage of 
nations, which forms the basis of international 
law, the maritime territory of every State ex- 
tends (1) to the ports, harbours, bays, mouths 
of rivers, and adjacent parts of the sea enclosed 
by headlands belonging to the same State. 
(2) to the distance of a marine league, or as far 
as a cannon-shot will reach from the shore, 
along all the coasts of the State.” 


And afterwards— 

“The reasons which forbid the assertion of 
an exclusive proprietary right to the sea in 
general will be found inapplicable to the par- 
ticular portions of that element included in the 
above designations.’ —[ Wheaton, 187-188. ] 


And Bishop, in his Criminal Law, (Bk. 
iv. c. 5.8. 74), states— 

“A nation bordering on the sea can hold 
actual possession of it as far from the shore as 
cannon-balls will reach, while dominion to this 
extent is necessary for the safety of the in- 
habitants, who might otherwise, being neutral, 
be cut down in time of war by the artillery of 
the belligerents contending on the water. And 
so much of ocean, the authorities agree, is within 
the territorial Sovereignty which controls the 
adjacent shores. A cannon-shot is for this pur- 
pose estimated at a marine league, which is a 
little short of three and a half of our English 
miles, or exactly 3°4517. But the rule of com- 
puting a cannon-shot as a marine league for 
this purpose was established before the late im- 
provements in gunsand gunnery, and, in rea- 
son, the distance would seem now to require 
extension, though the author is not able to 
refer to any cient authority showing the 
extension to have been actually made in the law 
of nations.” 

The real principle which seems to be 
upheld by all the international jurists 
was that in extent so much jurisdiction 
must be given to every country as was 
necessary for its defence and protection. 
Different estimates were made by differ- 
ent international jurists. For instance, 
Alberius Gentilis fixes the limit at 100 
miles ; Baldus and Bodinus, 60 miles; 
Loccenius, two days’ sail; Casaregis, 
100 miles; Valin, ‘‘ as far as soundings 
can be had;” Puffendorff refers to 
Baldus’s and Bodinus’s limit, 60 miles, 
and calls it ‘‘ an accessory to the land as 
much as the ditch of a town is an acces- 
sory to the town ;” Grotius, ‘‘ as much of 
the sea as can be commanded from the 
land;” Bynkershoek and Wolff, same 
as Grotius; Hubner calls this part of 
the sea an “ accessory” to the land; 
Lampredi, ‘‘ as much as is necessary to 
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protect the shore;” Ortolan (chapitore 
de la Mer Torritoriale), ‘the sovereignty 
of the sea has for its limits the distance 
a cannon will carry.” The opinions of 
Moser, Vattel, Martens, Schmaltz, and 
Hautefeuille, would be gathered from 
the extracts he should now have occasion 
to read. In citing the opinion of some 
international jurists as to the jurisdic- 
tion itself, Moser said— 

“The sea which borders on the coast of a 
country is indisputably, according to the law 
of nations, under the sovereignty of the ad- 
—, land, so far as a cannon-shot will 
reach. 


Vattel laid it down— 


‘*Tn general the dominion of the State over 
the neighbouring sea extends as far as it is 
necessary for her safety, or it can make her 
Lot rd respected, and her power is able to as- 
sert it.” 


Again, the same writer said— 


“ Now-a-days, all the extent of sea which is 
within reach of cannon-shot from the shore is 
considered as forming part of the territory. 
For this reason a vessel taken under the 
cannon of a neutral fortress is not a good 
prize.” 


Martens stated— 


‘«So a nation may assert an exclusive right to 
the neighbouring portions of the sea capable of 
being maintained from the shore. At this 
day all European nations agree that, as a rule, 
straits, bays, gulfs, and the neighbouring sea 
belong to the master of the coast, to the extent, 
at least, of a cannon-shot from the shore. In 
a number of treaties the wider range of three 
leagues has even been adopted.” 


Schmaltz laid it down that— 


“The parts of the sea which bathe the coast 
have always been considered to be the property 
of the country which they bound. . . . In 
Europe the opinion of jurists who have treated the 
matter philosophically has been systematically 
adopted. According to this principle the sea 
should belong to the continent as far as the 
defence of the shore can extend, of which a 
cannon-shot was to be taken as the measure. At 
a later period the distance has been fixed arbi- 
trarily at three marine leagues.” 


And this was from Hautefeuille— 


“These territorial waters are the property of 
the nations possessing the shores, and, conse- 
quently, these nations have within such waters 
all the rights of sovereignty without exception, 
as though it were on so much land. . .. . 
Foreigners entering this reserved territory must 
submit to the law of the Sovereign in all that 
concerns their relations with the land and its 
inhabitants, as though they were on the land. 
The limit of the territorial sea is fixed by the 
principle from which its territorial character 
arises. It extends as far as the sea can be com- 
manded from the shore, but no further.” 
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The result of these concurrent opinions 
was that it appeared to be established 
as a matter of principle that there must 
be a zone or limit of the sea over which 
a State had jurisdiction. The only doubt 
was as to how far the limit extended. 
The authorities were clear on this—that, 
if three miles were not found sufficient 
for the purpose of defence and protec- 
tion, or if the nature of the trade or 
commerce in the zone required it, there 
was a power in the country on the sea- 
board to extend the zone. At present 
there was a consensus of opinion among 
the authorities that certainly the juris- 
diction extended to three miles. If that 
were not the established law, nations 
with a seaboard would be very much 
worse off than those which had none ; 
because a neighbour on land you could 
make a treaty with or treat as an enemy ; 
but if a nation with a seaboard had no 
control over a zone of a certain distance, 
it would be constantly liable to dangerous 
aggression from beyond the sea. He 
would now refer their Lordships to the 
judicial opinions of our most eminent 
Judges on this subject. In a case in 
which Prussia claimed restitution of a 
ship seized by an English man-of-war 
within three miles of Prussian territory, 
Lord Stowell said— 

“A claim has been given for the Prussian 
Government, asserting the capture to have been 
made within the Prussian territory. It has been 
contended that although the act of capture itself 
might not have taken place within the neutral 
territory, yet that the ship to which the captur- 
ing boats belonged was actually lying within 
the neutral limits. The first fact to be deter- 
mined is the character of the place where the 
capturing ship lay, whether she was actually 
stationed within those portions of land and 
water, or of something between water and land, 
which are conside to be within Prussian 
territory. She was lying within the eastern 
branch of the Ems, within what I think may be 
considered at a distance of three miles at most 
from East Friesland. ‘ Iam of opinion 
that the 
in which all direct operations are by the law of 
nations forbidden to be exercised. No proxi- 
mate acts of war are in any manner to be 
allowed to originate on neutral ground, and I 
cannot but think that such an act as this, that a 
ship should station herself on neutral territory 
and send out her boats on hostile enterprises, is 
an act of hostility much too immediate to be 
permitted. The capture cannot be maintained.” 
—(The Twee Gebroeders, 3 c. Rob., 162.] 


In another case—that of the Marta— 


(1 c. Rob. 350) Lord Stowell said— 


“Tt might likewise be improper for me tc 
pass over entirely without notice, as another 


ship was lying within those limits 
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preliminary observation, though without mean- 
ing to lay any particular stress on it, that the 
transaction in question took place in the British 
Channel, close upon the British coast, a station 
over which the Crown of England has from 
pretty remote antiquity always asserted some- 
thing of that special jurisdiction which the 
Sovereigns of other countries have claimed and 
exercised over certain parts of the seas adjoining 
to their coasts.” 


He would now refer their Lordships to 
an opinion expressed by Sir John Nicholl 
on a claim by a lord of a manor to goods 
derelict. Sir John said— 

“ As to the right of the lord extending three 
miles beyond low water, it is quite extravagant 
as a jurisdiction belonging to any manor. As 
between nation and nation, the territorial right 
may, by a sort of tacit understanding, be ex- 
tended to three miles; but that rests upon diffe- 
rent principles—namely, that their own subjects 
shall not be disturbed in their fishing, and par- 
ticularly in their coasting trade and communica- 
tions between place and place during the war. 
They would be exposed to danger if hostilities 
were allowed to be carried on between belli- 
gerents nearer to the shore than three miles.” 


He would also refer to a case which 
occurred when the Duke of Wellington 
held the office now held by his noble 
Friend (Earl Granville)—that of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports—the holder 
of the Wardenship being also High 
Admiral of those Ports. In 1829, within 
three miles of one of the Cinque Ports, 
some fishermen at sea were fortunate 
enough to discover a whale valued at 
£370. A claim to the fish was made by 
the Lord Warden, and the Admiralty 
claimed against him. The learned Judge 
who tried the question came to the con- 
clusion that the office of Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports was more ancient 
than that of Lord High Admiral, and 
the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
succeeded in carrying off the whale. 
What were the views of Dr. Lushington? 
In a case which came before him, under 
the Merchant Shipping Acts, he asked— 


“What are the limits of the United King- 
dom? The only answer I can conceive to that 
question is, the land of the United Kingdom and 
three miles from the shore.” 


Again, the same learned Judge, speak- 
ing on the question of compulsory 
pilotage, said— 

“ The Parliament of Great Britain, it is true, 
has not, according to the principles of public 
law, any authority to legislate for foreign 
vessels on the high seas, or for foreigners out 
of the limits of British jurisdiction; though, if 
Parliament thought fit to do so, this Court, in 
its instance jurisdiction at least, would be bound 
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to obey. In cases admitting of doubt, the pre- 
sumption would be that Parliament intended to 
legislate without: violating any rule of inter- 
national law, and the construction has been 
accordingly. Within, however, British juris- 
diction—namely, within British territory, and 
at sea within three miles from the coast, and 
within all British rivers intra fauces, and over 
foreigners in British ships, I oo that 
the British Parliament has an undoubted right 
to legislate.” 

Then he would add to that the opinion 
of the late Lord Wensleydale in that 
House in ‘Gammell v. The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests,’ a well- 
known Scotch salmon fishery case— 


“Tt may be worth while to observe that it 
would be hardly possible to extend it seaward 
beyond the distance of three miles, which, by 
the acknowledged law of nations, belongs to the 
coast of the country, is under the dominion of 
the country by being within cannon range, and 
so capable of being kept in perpetual posses- 
sion.” —[3 Macq. 465.] 


In advising that House in another case, a 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Chelms- 
ford), whom he was glad to see there 
to-night, and who held the Office which 
he (the Lord Chancellor) had the honour 
to hold, said— 


“The three miles limit depends upon a rule 
of International Law, by which every indepen- 
dent State is considered to have territorial pro- 
perty and jurisdiction in the seas which wash 
their coast within the assumed distance of a 
cannon shot from the shore.’’ 


He would conclude his enumeration of 
authorities by referring to the opinion 
expressed by another noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Hatherley) of his, whom 
he was also glad to see there. His 
noble and learned Friend, in the case 
of a collision between a foreign and a 
British ship, said— 

“ With to foreign ships, I shall ad- 
here to the opinion which I expressed in ‘ Cope 
v. Doherty,’ that a foreign ship meeting a 
British ship on the open ocean cannot properly 
be abridged of her rights by an Act of the 
British islature. Then comes the question, 
how far our Legislature could properly affect 
the rights of foreign ships within the limits of 
three miles from the coast of this country. 
There can be no possible doubt that the water 
below low-water mark is part of the high sea. 
But it is equally beyond question that for cer- 
tain —— every country may, by the com- 
mon law of nations, exercise jurisdiction over 
that portion of the high seas which lies within 
three miles from its shores.” 


In the case of the ‘‘Free Fisheries of 
Whitstable v. Gunn” (H.H.M. 208), 
Sir William Earle said— 
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“The soil of the sea-shore to the extent of 
three miles from the beach is vested in the 
Crown.” 


Now, these were the opinions — and, 
as far as he was aware, there was no 
opinion in the other ot a the eminent 
Judges who had considered this subject. 
He had said that he would inform their 
Lordships what had been done in the 
way of legislation. He might refer their 
Lordships to many Acts of Parliament, 
but he would onlyrefer to one. He would 
take the last edition of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. That was an Act as regarded 
which, if the words ‘‘ deliberation” and 
‘‘care”’ mightever be applied to the pass- 
ing of an Act, they might beapplied to the 
passing of it. It was brought forward by 
the Government of the day under the 
advice ofits Legal Advisers. It received, 
also, the gravest consideration from many 
persons outside the Government who 
interested themselves in questions of 
that kind. What that Act did was this 
—it was applicable, and necessarily so, to 
foreigners, and it provided that ‘‘ this 
Act shall extend to all the dominions 
of Her Majesty, including the adjacent 
territorial waters.” He had troubled 
their Lordships with these references 
because he felt bound, after the doubts 
supposed to be cast on the question, to 
establish the position that their Lord- 
ships were entitled to legislate as he pro- 
posed—that it was a right which we could 
exercise for ourselves and which did not 
depend on the consent of other nations, 
and was a right which he asked their 
Lordships to exercise again in order to 
obviate an objection that had arisen in 
respect of the exercise of the jurisdiction 
of the Crown. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not wish to make any new 
enactment as regarded the case of British 
subjects within the territorial waters of 
this country—no person doubted the 
full jurisdiction of the Crown over them. 
It was only in the case of those who 
were not British subjects that doubts 
had been expressed. With regard to 
those who might be foreigners, and 
temporarily within the three-mile limit, 
Her Majesty’s Government wished that 
there should not be an absolute neces- 
sity of proceeding against them for a 
breach of our law. The Bill, therefore, 
commenced by declaring that— 

“The rightful jurisdiction of Her Majesty 
extends and always has extended over the open 
seas adjacent to the coasts of Her Majesty’s 
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dominions to suck a distance as is necessary for 
the defence and security of such dominions,” 


and that— 


“it is expedient that all offences committed 
on the open sea within a certain distance of our 
coasts, by whomsoever committed, should be 
dealt with according to law;” , 


it therefore proceeds to enact that— 


‘‘an offence committed by a person who is 
not a subject of Her Majesty, on the open sea, 
within the territorial waters of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, is an offence within the jurisdiction 
of the Admiral, although it may have been com- 
mitted on board of or by means of a foreign 
ship, and such offence may be tried and punished 
accordingly.” 


The proceedings for any such offence 
were not to be instituted except with 
the consent of the Secretary of State or 
the Governor of the Colony where it 
was proposed they should be instituted. 
All existing jurisdictions were saved ; 
and the third section of the Definition 
Clause was as follows :— 


‘*¢The territorial waters of the dominions of 
Her Majesty’ in reference to the sea, means such 
part of the sea adjacent to the coast of the 
United Kingdom, or the coast of some other part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, as is deemed by In- 
ternational Law to be within the territorial 
sovereignty of Her Majesty ; and, for the purpose 
of any offence under this Act, any part of the 
open sea within one marine league of the coast 
measured from low-water mark shall be deemed 
to be open sea within the territorial waters of 
the dominions of Her Majesty.” 


He asked their Lordships to read the 
Bill a first time, and he proposed the 
second reading for this day week. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, he agreed 
generally with all what had fallen from 
his noble and learned Friend. The neces- 
sity for the introduction of a Bill like 
this must have been obvious to every- 
body since the decision in the case of the 
Franconia. So far as that case proceeded, 
on the technical ground of the jurisdiction 
over a criminal offence on the high seas 
within the territorial waters of this 
country, he did not profess to entertain 
an opinion which would entitle him even 
to criticize the judgment of the majority 
of the learned Judges; but he must say 
that on reading some of the opinions 
then delivered, there did appear to him 
to be passages in them, which threw 
doubt upon the existence of any proper 
right of sovereignty over those waters 
which all writers had agreed in describ- 
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ing as territorial. Every other nation 
claimed a similar right, and, until that 
judgment, he had not supposed that 
there was any doubt among lawyers as 
to its existence. The fact that Selden, 
and earlier writers, had claimed too 
much on the part of this country, was 
indisputable; but he could not think 
this was a reason for hesitating to de- 
clare that the jurisdiction of this nation 
extended as far to seaward as the distance 
which had long since been universally 
acknowledged to be necessary for the 
independence and security of its shores. 
It was by the general consent of nations 
that the three-mile limit had been fixed, 
and within thatlimit othernationsclaimed 
exactly the same jurisdiction and rights 
that we ourselves claimed. The Bill 
proposed, very properly, to assert our 
right to punish criminal offences com- 
mitted within that limit; and it was for 
that reason that he approved it. He did 
not object to the Preamble of the Bill, 
which expressed the principle of the 
right, rather than its conventional limit ; 
nor did he say that his noble and learned 
Friend was wrong in leaving it open for 
consideration—so far as the Bill went— 
whether that right might, under possible 
future circumstances, be capable of ex- 
tension. But he was not himself satis- 
fied that any nation would be justified 
in an attempt to extend it, by its own 
internal legislation, beyond the recog- 
nized three-mile limit. It had been 
sometimes argued that, in consequence 
of the increase in the range of artillery, 
that limit should be extended to five or 
even six miles; but he doubted whe- 
ther it would be very prudent to claim 
an extended zone because cannon were 
now constructed that would carry twice 
the old distance. The conventional 
line of three miles had been long and 
very generally received; and he, there- 
fore, thought that it was safer to take 
the course proposed by the Bill, which 
was to adhere to that distance. If 
nations having seaboards should de- 
sire an extension of the zone, an under- 
standing could be arrived at to that 
effect ; but he thought it could not be 
done except by international assent. 
Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET asked 
whether the Bill would touch the ques- 
tion whether, in the case of bays, the 
three-mile limit would; be measured 
from the shore, or from a line drawn 
from one headland to the other head- 


Lord Selborne 
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land; also, whether any foreign ship 
would include ship of war ? 

Tue LORD C CELLOR replied 
that ships of war would not come within 
the provisions of the Bill; and that the 
measure in no way touched the question 
relating to the measurement of dis- 
tances. 


A Bill to regulate the Law relating to the 
trial of offences committed on the sea within a 
certain distance of the coasts of Her Majesty’s 
dominions—Was presented by The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR; read 1*. (No. 23.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 14th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuep—for York, 
v. James Lowther, esquire, Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Pusiic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Matrimonial Causes Acts Amendment * [117] ; 
Companies (Foreign Shareholders) * [118]. 

Second Reading — (£6,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *; Exchequer Bonds, &c.* [107]; 
County pint sage ay et debate adjourned. 

Committee — Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) [44]—z.P. 

Considered as ? House Occupiers Dis- 
qualification Removal (Scotland) * F106}. 


QUESTIONS. 
—a 0m — 


LAW AND JUSTICE—JURORS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention had been called 
to the ‘‘ Times” newspaper report of the 
4th instant of the trial of Regina »v. 
Truelove; and, whether it be true that, 
one of the jury being unable to agree on 
a verdict with the majority, the Lord 
Chief Justice, after remonstrating with 
him, gave directions to the officer of the 
Court that the juror in question should 


not be put on a jury again ? 

Mr. ASSHETON ‘GROSS, in reply, 
said, that his attention had not been 
specially called to the case mentioned 
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by the hon. Gentleman; he had, how- 
ever, received a letter from the Lord 
Chief Justice in reference to the case 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman, and 
he should be glad to show the letter to 
the hon. Gentleman if he would like to 
see it. The Lord Chief Justice said that 
the report in the newspapers was incor- 
rect as to what took place. He merely 
pointed out, in consequence of the obser- 
vation of the foreman, what was the 
question at issue for the decision of the 
jury. He did say to the officer of the 
Court that he had better not put a cer- 
tain man on the jury again, not at all 
because he had refused to concur with 
the jury in their verdict, but because 
he believed he had seen him on other 
juries, and had observed that he had 
taken a somewhat obstinate course. 


H.M.S. “ BEAGLE ”—JUDICIAL POWERS 
OF NAVAL COMMANDERS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he was not in error in stating that the 
Reverend Mr. Neilson, the Presbyterian 
missionary, was a member of the Court 
which tried the native of Tanna who 


was executed at the yard-arm of her 
Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Beagle”; and whether 
Mr. Neilson, in consenting to perform 
the duties of interpreter, did not dis- 
tinctly disclaim any further responsi- 
bility in the matter ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 


the statements received at the Admiralty 
would not warrant him in asserting posi- 
tively that the Rev. Mr. Neilson was a 
member of the Court which tried and 
sentenced ; but he was present through- 
out the whole procedure, and his services 
and assistance were cordially acknow- 
ledged by the officer in command. The 
Papers, however, for which the hon. 
Baronet had moved would give him all the 
information they possessed on the subject. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUND—NAVAL 
PENSIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
pensions granted to officers out of the 
Greenwich Hospital Fund since 1865 
were at any time made contingent 
on their residing within the United 
Kingdom as in the case of the men ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 


prior to 1865 there were in existence 
certain pensions for officers called ‘‘ Out 
Pensions of Greenwich Hospital,” paid 
out of naval funds. In 1865 the name 
of these was changed to “‘ Naval” Pen- 
sions, and, at the same time, their num- 
ber was increased by other pensions, 
called ‘‘ Greenwich Hospital” Pensions, 
being established, payable out of Green- 
wich Funds. Both sets of pensions were 
under the same regulations—the dif- 
ference between them being only that 
one set was chargeable to Naval and the 
other set to Greenwich Funds. As there 
never was any restriction as to naval 

ensions being only enjoyable within the 

nited Kingdom, no such restriction 
was imposed in the case of the addi- 
tional pensions established in 1865. The 
case of the men was altogether different, 
and the age pensions given to them had 
no reference whatever to the regulations 
under which they might draw their naval 
pensions. 


THE HERRING FISHERY.—QUESTION. 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he can inform 
the House when the Report of the 
Herring Fishery Commission, which sat 
last year, will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Report was completed, and 
was now in the printer’s hands. It 
would, however, require revision, and 
some time would elapse before it could 
be laid upon the Table. 


ARMY—THE KAFFIR OUTBREAK— 
ARMY SURGEONS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. WARD asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If his attention has been 
directed to the following statement, 
which appeared in the ‘‘Globe” of 
February 12th, as to the dearth of medi- 
cal officers at the Cape :— 

“ We are at our wits’ end for Army Surgeons. 
There are not even sufficient for the Field 
Hospitals; and the General has authorised the 
employment of any Civil practitioners who can 
be got at an ex of from, I believe, two to 
five guineas a-day, so that the Government is 
put to an expense of about £7,000 a-year for 
the Surgeons in the field at present ;” 


and, whether that statement is correct ; 
and, if so, whether he will explain how 
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such an emergency has been suffered to 


occur ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
have made inquiries into this matter, 
and it appears that since the breaking 
out of hostilities at the Cape two medi- 
cal officers, whose term of service in that 
command had expired, were detained 
there, and six others had been sent from 
England, some of whom probably had 
not-arrived when the letter referred to 
was written. Twenty-seven non-com- 
missioned officers and men of the Army 
Hospital Corps have been despatched 
as an addition to the existing establish- 
ment, and a considerable supply of 
medical and surgical equipment has 
been forwarded. The military medical 
officers are sufficient for the number of 
troops; but private medical practitioners, 
to the number of 12, are employed with 
the local volunteer force, and also at 
several of the base hospitals. The force 
is divided into so many small detach- 
ments that it is impossible to supply 
military medical officers to all, but the 
important Snead and the move- 
able field hospitals are in charge of 
military medical officers. With regard 
to the expense of the private medical 
practitioners, it is only temporary, and 
will cease with their temporary employ- 
ment, and the rates of remuneration 
vary from 12s. to 40s. a-day, only one 
being paid at the rate of three guineas 
a-day. This expense is not greater 
than if military medical officers were 
employed, and is, as already stated, 
only temporary. The military authori- 
ties were lately referred to to know if 
any increase of medical officers or Army 
Hospital Corps had been asked for by 
the general officer commanding at the 
Cape, but the reply was in the negative. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Major NOLAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he will be able 
to introduce and to print the Bill relat- 
ing to County Government in Ireland 
prior to the Second Reading of the Bill 
on County Government in England ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, I beg to be allowed to answer the 
Question of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman. It was my intention to en- 
deavour to find an opportunity to intro- 


Dr. Ward 
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duce the Bill to amend the Irish Grand 
Laws immediately after the close of 
the recent debates on foreign affairs, 
but some 10 days ago my atten- 
tion was di to other matters. It 
would be a great advantage to have the 
Bill before the House as early as pos- 
sible, and I shall take the earliest op- 

rtunity of communicating with my 
Secstent on the subject. 


CRIMINAL LAW—IMPRISONMENT OF 
A CHILD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is true, as stated in 
the ‘‘Times”’ of January 3i1st, that a 
little girl only six or seven years of age 
has been committed to Newgate Prison 
on a charge of passing counterfeit coins 
at the instigation of her mother; and, 
if so, whether he can take any steps 
towards providing a more suitable place 
of cuinale for the said child of tender 
years than a criminal gaol ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, the 
girl was committed to Newgate in the 
ordinary way, and no blame can be at- 
tached to the magistrate. Objecting, 
as I do, tosee children in a prison, I 
have taken upon myself to order that 
the child should at once be removed to 
a workhouse, where she will be detained 
until the time of her trial. 


ARMY RANK—CLERKS OF THE ROYAL 
ENGINEER DEPARTMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he would explain 
to the House why the advantages of re- 
lative Army rank, alluded to in Par. 
142 of the Royal Warrant on Army 
Retirement, dated August last, are alone 
refused to the Established Clerks, Royal 
Engineer Department ? 

Mx. GATHORNE HARDY : Sir, the 
case stands thus—Members of the Royal 
Engineer Civil Department have cer- 
tain allowances under their own war- 
rant; but in the pay warrants of 1866 
and 1870 they were included among the 
officers with relative rank, because cer- 
tain cases might possibly arise in which 
their own allowances could not be drawn, 
and they would then have those of their 
relative rank. On the 4th of June, 
1868, Sir John Pakington declined in 
Parliament to grant them the military 
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scale of allowances. They have since 
been refused by later Secretaries of 
State. In the recent Warrant of 
August 13, 1877, these gentlemen are 
included under relative rank for the 
same reasons as in 1866 and 1870; but 
there was not any intention of changing 
their position or emoluments. The 
technical difficulty will be removed in 
the ‘‘Corrigenda” Warrant, about to 
be issued. 


TURKEY—TRADE IN THE BLACK 
SEA, &.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
he could state to the House the annual 
value of the trade between this Country 
and Constantinople, the Ports of the 
Black Sea, and the Danube ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the annual value, of course, varies every 
year, and I am afraid there will be con- 
siderable diminution this year. The 
information asked for is given in three 
several Returns. The amount and kinds 
of articles can be found in the annual 
statement of trade presented in June. 
The statistical abstract shows the prin- 
cipal figures for 15 years previous, pre- 
sented in May. Monthly accounts state 


for the month just passed, together with 
the expired months of the same year. 
The value of imports in 1876-7 was—from 


Russia, Southern ports, £5,210,920; 
Wallachia and Moldavia, £1,238,091; 
and the whole of European Turkey—the 
returns from Constantinople only not 
being separate — £4,589,538 ; total, 
£11,038,549. And the exports for the 
same period were—to Russia, Southern 
ports, £1,544,271; Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, £786,838; European Turkey, 
£3,731,278; total, £6,062,387. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE — MOVEMENTS OF THE 
FLEET.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether there 
is any truth in the report, stated to 
have come from the Mediterranean 
Fleet, that orders sent to the Fleet 
on or about January 23rd were to 
the effect that if the Turks refused to 
allow the Fleet to pass, the Fleet were 
to ‘silence the forts and fight their 
way up;” whether it is true that ac- 
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cordingly preparations were made by 
the A ea and orders issued for that 
purpose; and, whether as a matter of 
fact any orders were sent to the Ad- 
miral commanding supplementary to 
those read by the Right honourable 
Gentleman to the House on the 28th of 
January ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is the wish 
of my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that I should answer 
the Question, as it falls within my De- 
partment. I produced to the House 
the orders which were given to Admiral 
Hornby on the 23rd, and I trust I shall 
not be deemed guilty of discourtesy to 
the hon. Member or any Member of 
this House if I state that I do not think 
it to be consistent with my duty, under 
the present circumstances, to answer a 
Question of such a character as that 
which the hon. Member has addressed 


to me. 

Mr. E. JENKINS: I beg to give 
Notice that in consequence of the An- 
swer of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
shall repeat the Question to-morrow, 
with this addition— 

‘*To ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
What construction is to be upon his 
statement made in this House on the 28th Janu- 
ary before reading to the House the instruc- 
tions sent to the Fleet ?—‘ It has already been 
stated by the Prime Minister that the Govern- 
ment have ordered a communication to be made 
not only to the Russian Government, but also 
to the other European Governments, as to the 
object for which the Fleet isto be sent. As to 
the manner in which the Fleet is to be em- 
pal I will read the telegram sent to Admiral 

ornby.’ ”’ 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is in his power to give any 
information to the House with reference 
to the movements of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, and also with reference to the ne- 
gotiations with the Porte on the subject 
of the passage of the Fleet through the 
Dardanelles, which, I believe, he stated 
on Monday last were in progress ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I stated—I think, or, at all 
events, referred on Monday last to the 
fact—that communications had been 
made to the Porte to ascertain whether 
prrmionin would be given, or a firman 

e granted, for the British Fleet to en- 
ter the Dardanelles. That permission 
was refused; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment thought it right to direct the ships 
to proceed, and they have proceeded ac- 
cordingly. The Governor of the Straits 
protested against their passing ; but, in 
compliance with their orders, the ships 
passed on. No material opposition was 
offered, and they are by this time, I 
a anchored in the neighbour- 
ood of Constantinople. I may, per- 
haps, mention that a communication 
has been made by the Russian Govern- 
ment to the effect that, in view of the 
intended sending of the Fleet by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople, it would be 
a matter for the consideration of the 
Russian Government whether they 
should not themselves occupy the city. 
In answer to that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have sent a communication, 
which will be laid on the Table of the 
House to-night, in which they protest 
against that view, and state that they 
cannot acknowledge that in the case of 
the two countries the circumstances are 
arallel, or that the despatch of the 
ritish Fleet for the purpose indicated 
justifies the Russian Government in the 
step which they announce it to be their 
intention to take. 
Sm LAWRENCE PALK asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 


Her Majesty’s Government adhere to 
their repeated declarations to the effect 
that this country would not view with 
indifference even a temporary occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by the Russian 
troops; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment has oe it to be distinctly 
understood by the Russian Government 
that they cannot admit in any way the 
validity of the alleged protest against 
the entry of the British Fleet into the 
Bosphorus as absolving the Russian 
Government from its promises and 
pledges on the subject ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think that the Answer I 
have just given to the noble Lord is 
practically a reply to the Question of 
the hon. Baronet. The Government, of 
course, adhere to the declarations they 
have made. 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
be able to state whether any other Eu- 
ropean Power has sent any ships to the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople ; or if 
he is aware whether it is the intention 
of any other Power to do so? 


The Chancellor of the Hachequer 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: No other Power has at present 
sent any of its ships. I am not in a po- 
sition absolutely to state what the inten- 
tions of the other Powers are. It will be 
more convenient to state that to-morrow. 

Mr. LOWE: The right hon. Gentle 
man stated that no ‘‘ material’’ opposi- 
tion was offered to the Fleet passing 
through the Dardanelles. I wish he 
would, if it is convenient, explain the 
meaning of that phrase, and state what 
opposition was offered ? 

CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am sorry if I used a 
wrong epithet. What I meant was that 
nothing in the way of force was used, 
but that simply a protest was made—a 
verbal protest on the part of the Governor 
of the Dardanelles. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman inform the 
House whether the lines of Gallipoli 
were included within the neutral zone ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, we have no information on 
the subject. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 20 a— 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£6,000,000) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Colonel Stanley.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. E. JENKINS said, that before 
the House was finally committed to the 
measure, he wished to say a fow words 
upon the position in which the House 
found itself with regard to this Vote. 
The hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) the other night had emptied his 
mind, and out of it came things both 
bitter and sweet, and now he (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) proposed to empty his head, 
and possibly there would come out of it 
elements of strychnia and aloes. They 
had been brought into their present 
position—which was one both of danger 
and of deplorable humiliation to this 
country—by an invertebrate Govern- 
ment upon one side of the House, and 
upon the other a flabby and mollus- 
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cous set of Gentlemen clinging like 
go Sag rock of the front bench ; 
but helping in no way to give any- 
thin like backbone the sales of 
any d. That might be a ne thing 
to be said by a young Member, but he 
was sure in saying it he was speaking 
the sentiments of a large number of 
people in this country. It would be a 
deplorable and mortifying thing to run 
over the history of the transactions of 
Her Majesty’s Government during the 
last two years. [‘‘No,no!””] He repeated 
it. At this moment the country was 
placed in a position of the greatest 
danger, because there was on one side of 
the House a Government who, having 
no backbone of their own, were subject 
to the pressure of a section of their 
Party, which was holding meetings and 
bringing the whole of its influence to 
bear in the direction of an act almost of 
lunacy in the foreign policy of this 
country. The right hon. Member 


for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), for 
whom he entertained great admiration 
—an admiration which was, however, 
tempered with discretion—went down 
the other night to that arena of humanity 
and philanthropy, Exeter Hall, and made 
eet Russia 


a war speech—a speech 
—towards the close of which he said that 
he felt there ‘‘ was a spirit rising within 
him.”’ He did not state at what hour 
in the evening this embarrassing phe- 
nomenon had appeared; or whether it 
had visited his head, or his heart, or 
what other portion of his body. But 
the spirit to which he had given utter- 
ance on that occasion he (afr. Jenkins) 
would venture to say was not a spirit of 
sound sense or a spirit of high policy in 
relation to the interests of this country. 
It seemed to him that what they saw, 
not only on that side of the House, 
but on the other, was, that men seemed 
incapable of looking at this question in 
the manner that befitted Englishmen, 
who, conscious of their own strength, 
felt that they might calmly observe 
great international passages of arms and 
great re-distributions of territory, be- 
cause, whenever our interests were really 
attacked, they knew that we should be 
able to defend them. As for the right 
hon. Baronet 


“The spirit that he had seen might be a Devil, 
For the Devil hath power to assume a pleasing 
shape,” 
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It seemed to him, looking at the course 
of the movement which had taken place 
in this country with regard to the 

ern Question, that a spirit bad taken pos- 
session of hon. Members, blinding them 
to the true interests of this country, and 
leading them to utter with respect to a 
friendly Power sentiments that could 
only excite the resentment of its people. 
Nor was it only among the Party of 
which the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth was an elevated type that such 
expressions of feeling were to be heard. 
There had also proceeded from the front 
bench expressions insulting tothe dignity 
of the Emperor of Russia ; and he asked 
whether at such a time as this, when 
delicate negotiations were going on, and 
questions of the utmost delicacy were 
arising, it was right that such speeches 
as that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary or the Secretary for 
War should be telegraphed to St. Peters- 
burg to be reported and discussed by the 
Russian Press? He had that evening 
put to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a Question which 
the right hon. Gentleman had thought it 
not expedient to answer. He alluded to 
this now for the purpose of emphasizing 
the fact, of which he must try to speak 
in Parliamentary terms, that statements 
were made by statesmen in that House 
which were supposed to be, or which 
eb Bag to be, statements of entire 
candour and frankness ; but in regard to 
which they were afterwards obliged to 
admit that certain modifications and 
qualifications must be made. The case 
was this—The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
other day made a statement of great im- 
portance with respect to the movements 
of the Fleet, and read the secret instruc- 
tions given to Admiral Hornby as to the 
manner in which the Fleet was to be 
employed. Well, a report had ap- 
peared in a Scotch newspaper that the 
Fleet had been ordered to be ready to 
force the passage of the Dardanelles if 
necessary ; that the Admiral had re- 
ceived written instructions to do so ; that 
the officers had been ordered to be ready 
for action, and had been furnished with 
plans of the Turkish forts and distinct 
directions as to the course they were to 
take if the passage of the Fleet were 
opposed. Yet anyone who had heard 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
must have supposed that he had stated 
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the whole of the truth in regard to the 
instructions that were sent to the Fleet. 
The honour of our Ministers was a mat- 
ter of the greatest consequence. He 
had seen a short time since in an Italian 
newspaper a quotation from one of the 
English journals—probably Zhe Daily 
Telegraph —where the quotation was 
given under reserve, because it came 
from an English newspaper; but he 
trusted the day would never come when 
a statement would be so given under 
reserve because it came from an English 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us at one time that the Cabinet was 
unanimous, although within 10 days we 
had proof that there was a grave diversity 
of opinion in it. He was not needlessly 
offering the right hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of making explanations. 
e might tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had felt, and many people 
felt, that such statemeuts as these from 
the front bench tended in no small degree 
to diminish the confidence of the people 
of this country in their Government, and 
naturally to damage and deteriorate the 
character of English statesmen. Hecame 
now more immediately to the important 
question which was before the House. 
The other night the Government suc- 
ceeded in carrying by a large majority 
the Vote for the £6,000,000, and now 
they asked that the House should con- 
summate that action. Had anything 
happened in the interval since the Vote 
was brought forward to increase our 
confidence in the policy of the Govern- 
ment? They were reticent; we did not 
know what they were doing; we only 
knew that they had taken a step of the 
utmost danger, and every step they took 
seemed to be taken under pressure, not 
from the brains of the Party, but from 
that part of the Party which was most 
light-headed—that part of the Party 
which had seemed least to have studied 
the question, which was most pre- 
judiced, and which seemed least to care 
about what was really just and right 
with regard to it. From day to day he 
heard hon. Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House, and also, he regretted 
to say, on his own side, reflecting on 
the action of the Russian Government 
simply because it was the action of the 
Russian Government, and as if it must 
therefore of necessity be unjust. For his 
own part, up to that moment he had felt 
no suspicion or jealousy of the Russian 


Mr. E, Jenkins 
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Government. Up to that moment the 
Russian Government had behaved with 
greater dignity, greater straightforward- 
ness, and ter generosity than our own 
had done. [‘‘Oh!’”’)} Well, itwastime that 
somebody should say that in that House. 
He did not say that he supported the 
policy of the Russian Government, but 
in his eR the conduct of that Govern- 
ment been more straightforward 
and generous than that of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The more he considered 
their conduct the more he blushed for 
English statesmanship. It was either 
ungenerous, or it was inept — one 
thing or the other, whichever hon. 
Members liked. The way in which Her 
Majesty’s Government were at this mo- 
ment conducting their negotiations ap- 
peared to point to a most perilous i 9 
Instead of striving to maintain friend- 
ship with Russia, which he believed was 
possible, we were only doing what 
must tend to excite her hostility. It 
could not be denied that we had had 
most friendly assurances from Russia, 
and it was a point which yet remained 
to be cleared up why Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had suppressed the important 
document which was forwarded to them by 
Colonel Wellesley, and which Lord Bea- 
consfield might have had in his pocket 
when he made that second warlike and 
insolent speech of his at the Guildhall. 
He would adhe the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
get up and vindicate English states- 
men from aspersions which must be 
injurious to their character. It ap- 
eared to him that the line now taken 
y Her Majesty’s Government was 
dangerous and impolitic; that it was 
calculated to excite the Russian Go- 
vernment to hostilities. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), in a speech he had 
listened to with admiration, and which 
was full of wisdom and far-seeing poli- 
tical sagacity, the other night pointed 
out to the Government what were the 
aims this country ought to keep in view, 
and said one great aim which the people 
of this country were determined to carry 
out was that of delivering the enslaved 
eople—the subject-races of Turkey— 
rom that bondage under which they 
had suffered for now nearly 400 years. 
The ple of this eountry were re- 
waive: “eb on no account whatever 
should we contribute, in connection with 
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Austria ? $ otherwise, to eae en de- 
igns of Russia in re; to the libera- 
ion of those satin sod The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might say—‘‘ That is not 
our policy ; ” but he (Mr. Jenkins 
would ask, how could they be alli 
to Austria without agreeing to carry 
out the designs of Austria, which were 
necessarily to clip and curb the efforts 
that were being made for the liberation 
of those peoples? But, on the other 
hand, hon. Members opposite, honestly 
and sincerely jealous oy Russia, said 
of the design of Russia that it was 
simply to bring these people under her 
own control, and use them as her 
tools. Might he give the views of 
one Englishman at least upon that 
view. He did not hesitate to say— 
“ Better for that part of the world that 
it should be entirely Russian, and that 
all the Slav races should be united, 
than that it should fall back under the 
horrible rule under which it had hitherto 
existed.”” His hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), in a 
speech of rare eloquence, talked the 
other day of the policy of Russia to- 
wards Poland. He knew that there was 
a very deep sympathy with Poland 
in this country. Te thought it had 
been more sentimental than wise; but 
his opinion, from reading history, was 
that Poland was the greatest nuisance 
that ever existed in the centre of Europe, 
and that no better thing was ever done 
than the abolition of the Polish Govern- 
ment. It was an oligarchic despotism of 
the worst and lowest type. Of course, 
one felt, when one read that history, 
some pity with regard to it ; one admitted 
the partition was a great crime ; but his 
conclusion was that, after all, it was 
simply the very best thing that could have 
happened for Poland. Taye ] Of course, 
he was only stating his own opinion, 
and hon. Members were entitled to 
theirs; but he ventured to say, at all 
events, whatever might be the feelings 
in this country with regard to Poland, 
Richard Cobden, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1835 or 1836, had pointed out, 
that while in Poland there were no 
chances whatever, and no possibility 
whatever of reformation from a terrible 
system of despotism, in Russia there 
were even then hopes in that direction. 
From that time Russia had been improv- 
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depend upon it, whatever this country 
might strive to do, when the energies 
of 80,000,000 of people were directed 
to unite themselves with 20,000,000 of 
others who were fellow-Slavs, and who 
ought to be free, one might as well en- 
deavour to stop the Thames at Lon- 
don Bridge with his little finger as 
to prevent them. If this country were 
to lend itself, in conjunction with Aus- 
tria, to a policy which tended to check 
that great movement, we might depend 
upon it, whatever might happen in the 
next few years, and however successful 
we might be in our military or naval 
enterprizes, the British race and Empire 
would have to stand face to face with 
those against whom we had fought, 
but who would not be subdued, and 
who would be our enemies for gene- 
ration after generation. He appealed 
to the House whether it was worth while, 
because British honour had been flouted 
by this or that act of Russia, that they 
should spend £100,000,000 sterling for 
such a result. If the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not to join with 
Austriain endeavouring tolimitthe action 
of Russia in freeing the enslaved peoples 
of Turkey, then what did they mean to 
do? A very significant article, which 
appeared to be inspired—God knew how 
leading articles in the newspapers were 
inspired now-a-days!—in Zhe Standard, 
gave notice to Europe that henceforth 
our Government were not going to be 
the cat’s-paw of Europe, but were going 
to act simply and solely for the protec- 
tion of British interests. If that were 
really the policy of the British Govern- 
ment, one would feel some satisfaction ; 
but one would like to know what it 
meant. Was it possible that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had in view some 
great surprise for Europe—that she was 
going to occupy Egypt or Mytilene, or 
to take possession of Constantinople ? 
Was it likely that these things would 
be permitted by the Mediterranean 
Powers without some protest? The 
Government were going to carry off the 
£6,000,000 ; but the House was entitled, 
before absolutely parting with it, to 
have some indication of the line of policy 
which they intended to carry out ; and, 
for hisown part, he was prepared to divide 
the House unless the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was able to give the assur- 
ance that in no case would the money 
be used in any way to limit the 





ing; the Slavs were improving; and, 
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amount of liberty which was to 
be conferred on those subject-peoples 
under the arrangements made between 
Russia and Turkey. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would not feel 
that he had exceeded the proper limits 
of criticism in the remarks he had felt 
bound to make on the action of Her 
Majesty’sGovernment. He trusted that 
the time had come when Her Majesty’s 
Government had abandoned all idea of 
Turkish independence and integrity, all 
thought of setting Turkey on her legs 
again, and had resolved to leave her to 
be treated as she deserved by the Power 
which had succeeded in crushing her. 
He also asked the Government to ap- 
peal to the country to place on the acts 
of Russia a more generous construc- 
tion. Do not let it be said that every- 
thing done by that Power was neces- 
sarily unjust. An hon. Member came 
and told him yesterday, as if it were a 
very flagitious act, that the Russians 
had threatened to occupy Constantinople 
in the event of the English Fleet entering 
the Dardanelles. His reply was that 
they were quite right in doing so. 
Russia was perfectly right in doing what- 
evershecould to secure and defend herself 
against the action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, for whatever they might say 
about their friendship, their words had 
been hostile and menacing. Again and 
conn had the kindly words of some 

inisters been counteracted by the 
speeches of other Ministers, and by the 
language both of their newspapers and 
of hon. Members opposite. If they could 
only hope that the Government would 
not be carried away by any fear, that 
they would feel that Britain was strong 
and able to resent any hostile action 
that could be taken against her interests, 
that they might calmly await the solu- 
tion of this matter, whether by a Confer- 
ence or the issues of war; if they 
could believe that in any case England 
was strong to maintain her dignity and 
interests when really attacked, then he 
believed they would be able calmly to 
contemplate the perturbations around 
them, and the Government would be 
free to take that generous course, 
which was the only course which be- 
fitted the Government of England. In 
conclusion, he begged to thank the 
House for listening to his remarks, 
ee were almost wholly unpremedi- 

ted. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not know whether the 
House would desire on this occasion to 
renew the general debate on this ques- 
tion; but, although the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dundee has made cer- 
tain observations which might tempt 
one to follow him, I do not desire to do 
so. Ionly rise for the purpose of making 
a sage observation upon that part of 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech which 
seemed to bring a charge of want of 
candour against the Government in 
general, and myself in particular, with 
regard to the orders that were given to 
the Fleet. That is the sort of charge 
which I think should not remain un- 
answered. I entirely dispute the right 
of the hon. Gentleman to make such a 
charge. What happened, I think, was 
this—that in the course of a general 
speech or of remarks made in answer to 
a Question, I forget which, I stated 
what the orders were that had been sent 
out to Admiral Hornby with regard to 
the movements of the Fleet ; and as to 
the use that it was to be put to, I stated 
that it was for the purpose of protecting 
life and property and keeping the water- 
way open, and I read the telegram in 
which those orders were given. Of 
course I did not attempt to give specific 
and detailed instructions as to how Ad- 
miral Hornby was to carry out those 
general orders, but I should think that 
the terms ‘‘keep the waterway open” 
would show pretty clearly that these 
would be instructions necessary as to 
what would have to be done in the 
event of any obstacles arising. I do not 
see that there is ground for saying there 
has been the slightest unnecessary re- 
serve on the part of the Government in 
this matter, or that I omitted anything 
which ought to have been said. Our 
desire has been to treat the House with 
the utmost candour, and I put it to 
the House whether they would expect 
that detailed orders as to the precise 
course to be adopted by Admiral Hornby 
should have been stated. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) in his 
speech dropped an observation which 
leads me to make an appeal to him. He 
referred to a matter which I, for one, 
hold to be of the very greatest conse- 
quence—namely, the relations in which 
this country may stand to Austria with 
regard to the course of these negotia- 
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tions. I know no or ues- 
tion connected with the settlement of the 
whole of the Eastern affairs of Europe. 
It is one which I look upon with great 
anxiety, and upon which I, for one, am 
determined, health being spared me, to 
do ‘my duty in this House if occasion 
arise. The hon. Member has expressed 
an aversion, in which I entirely and ab- 
solutely share, to any combination what- 
ever with Austria or any other Power 
for the purpose of limiting the freedom 
to be granted to the Slavs. That is an 
issue, upon which, if it became neces- 
sary to raise it, we may boldly make our 
appeal to all classes and descriptions of 
Englishmen. I own that I do not feel 
that it would be fair to ask the Govern- 
ment at this moment to make a conclu- 
sive declaration upon the subject. The 
time has not come, so far as we know, 
when any considerable progress has 
been made between Russia and Turkey 
in describing and formulating fully the 


provisions of the Treaty as between these 
two Powers; and until considerable 
progress has been made in that opera- 
ration, I do not know that we should be 
justified in asking Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for any conclusive declaration 
upon that subject; and, therefore, I 


hope my hon. Friend may be disposed to 
re-consider the announcement that he 
made, that unless he obtained such a 
declaration from the Government to- 
night he would divide the House. We 
have been fairly heard upon the subject 
of the present Vote. We have fully laid 
before the country our views, and I own 
I am in the entire belief that our views 
are those of the great majority of this 
nation. [Jronicat cheers, and ories of 
“No, no!” ] These are my views. It 
is not necessary to argue in support of 
them at length, but I feel myself not 
less competent to form an opinion than 
some of those hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whose derisive cheers I have just lis- 
tened to. I do not want to enter into the 
matter at all. Iam only using it as an 
argument with my hon. Friend why I 
do not think it necessary to challenge 
the judgment of the House at the pre- 
sent time, nor will I enter upon the sub- 
ject of the recent orders for the Fleet to 
proceed to Constantinople, nor the guasi- 
hostile proceeding in the face of the 
-protest of the Porte. There will be op- 
ake gong for discussion on that subject; 

ut there is one point on which I shall 
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be very glad if—I do not say to-day, but 
on to-morrow, or on a very early 
therighthon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could give us a little infor- 
mation. “tt has been publicly stated in 
The Times newspaper of yesterday, and in 
@ communication from St. Petersburg, 
that the Austrian Government, on or 
about the 30th January, had made a 
formal communication to Prince Gort- 
chakoff which was in the nature of a de- 
finition of the special Austrian interests 
which they considered to be involved in 
the present negotiations. Of course it 
is only the statement of a newspaper 
correspondent, but still it is a positive 
statement telegraphed from St. Peters- 
burg to Zhe Times of yesterday. I could 
certainly have understood the setting 
forth of especial Austrian interests on 
many questions connected with the Black 
Sea, and particularly with questions as 
to the absolute freedom of the Danube, 
who is to be its custodian, and every- 
thing connected with the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. These, however, accord- 
ing to the statement, were not the mat- 
ters put forward as special Austrian 
interests. The words used are these— 


“The matters ially affecting Austrian 
interests were the situation in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, the territorial aggrandizement of 
Servia and Montenegro, and the temporary oc- 
cupation of Bulgaria by the Russian troops.” 


I would not think of asking now, inde- 
endently of the fact that my right hon. 
riend has spoken, for any answer on 

this subject; but I will venture to ask 

to-morrow, if that be convenient, whe- 
ther my right hon. Friend is able to give 
to Parliament any communication on the 
subject of such communication from 

Austria to the Russian Government? I 

venture to hope that my hon. Friend 

will withdraw his Resolution. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, I wish to 
make one or two remarks on the speech 
of the hon. Member who opened the 
debate. The hon. Member went over 
the whole question in a speech which he 
informed the House was wholly un- 
prepared. If that were the case, what 
must his prepared speeches be, for his 
language and diction were perfectly 
splendid? The hon. Member paid me 
the compliment of passing considerable 
eulogiums on me; but the hon. Gentle- 
man made use of expressions for which, 
if his speech had been prepared, I should 
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"have called him seriously to account. 1 
do not wish now to enter into thepolicy of 
the Government, I only wish to say a 
few words with respect to what has fallen 
from the hon. Member. I certainly did 
not expect to hear it laid to the charge 
of Ministers on the Treasury bench, by 
a Member of any Party in the House, 
that they had not considered the dignity 
of Russia. What they have to consider 
is the dignity of this country. That is 
their sole and only duty—while being 
just and fair towards other States, to 
consider, not the dignity of this or that 
Power, but the dignity of England. 
But when I heard the hon. Member 
make other remarks, I confess I was 
not surprised to notice the expressions 
with which he was greeted. Did not 
the House listen with shame to what 
has fallen from the hon. Member with 
regard to Poland? I venture to say there 
is not one man in the House who con- 
curs with the hon. Member in thinking 
that Poland has been a nuisance. Sir, 
if the hon. Member knew anything of 
Poland, if he had lived, as I have lived, 
for two years of his life in the closest 
intimacy with illustrious exiles of that un- 
happy country, he would not have dared 
to make use of such an expression. The 
hon. Member then alluded personally to 
me, and to some remarksI made in Exeter 
Hall. Now, itis perfectly true that I 
did speak in Exeter Hall, and I must 
confess that I spoke as I thought to the 
enthusiastic gratification of not a packed 
meeting, but a meeting of several thou- 
sand persons who seemed desirous to 
express their confidence in the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member has said that 
I made a very warlike speech. That is 
a charge often thrown out against hon. 
Members sitting on this side of the 
House. Nothing can be more unfair 
than to charge hon. Members sitting 
here with a desire for a war policy ; and 
nothing, I am sure, can be further from 
the desire of the Government than to be 
thought to favour such a policy. I must 
admit, however, in common with every- 
one who has witnessed the proceedings 
of the last seven days, that I have felt 
considerable anxiety and alarm. Not 
that we wish to see this country drifting 
into war—on the contrary, we wish to 
have some certain sound of policy which 
may guide the Government and the 
country. I think the statement which has 
now been made by the Government, not- 
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withstanding the hesitation of the few 
days, that they will consider British in- 
terests only, and that the Fleet has pro- 
ceeded to the Sea of Marmora to protect 
the lives and interests of British sub- 
jects, shows a determination and a policy 
which will be hailed with satisfaction 
by the country. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Greenwich has said 
that it will be very dangerous for the 
Government if they join in a certain 
course of action with Austria, and the 
hon. Member for Dundee, in his wholly 
unprepared speech, has made the same 
pret I must admit that I very much 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman. I 
have watched the policy of Austria for 
many years, and I recollect her conduct 
during the Crimean War—how she 
planned solely with a view to preserv- 
ing and conserving her own interests. 
She is not perhaps to be blamed for this; 
but nevertheless her policy requires to be 
watched. History tells us how in the 
earliest period of this century Austria 
has invariably played a false game to- 
wards those States which placed confi- 
dence in her. And even so recently as 
during the Franco-German War, we all 
know how the promises by Austria to 
Louis Napoleon proved illusory. No 
one denies all this, and I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman, that great 
discretion must be shown in forming 
any connection with Austria on this 
question. But I believe the danger 
comes from another quarter-—that the 
real root and origin of all this trouble 
in Europe springs from Germany. If, in 
the beginning, Germany had acted with a 
straightforward policy towards Europe, 
this war might have been stopped, and I 
am not sure that even now, if the Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire were to 
tell Russia that if she were to offer any 
further outrage to the feelings of Europe, 
Germany would not regard it with in- 
difference, all difficulty would be at an 
end. Therefore, while agreeing with 
my right hon. Friend in a feeling of dis- 
trust towards Austria, I confess to even a 
greater distrust of the policy of Germany. 
I do hope, from the statements we have 
heard from the Government to-night, 
that we are not drifting into war, but 
that we are proceeding upon a_ policy 
based solely and only upon British 
interests ; andI also hope from what we 
have heard to-night, there will be no 
longer that feeling of hesitation as re- 
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gards the action of the Government which 
certainly and undoubtedly has pervaded 
the minds of very many during the past 
few days, that if we are not drifting 
into war, we are actually on the brink of 
war. I shall, therefore, be glad if some 
Member of the Government can get up 
and give us still fuller explanations 
than we have hitherto received. I think 
the House of Vommons is entitled to it. 
At this most critical juncture of affairs, 
the Government are bound to take the 
House of Commons into its confidence, 
and to let it know really what weight may 
be attached to the conflicting and harass- 
ing rumours which daily obtain currency 
and unhinge the public mind. I trust 
there is no danger of our being on 
the brink of war; but if we are not, 
let us be told so. The country, I be- 
lieve, is with the Government; the 
House of Commons is with them; all 
we want is that we may know at this 
critical juneture where we stand. No 
one knows better than Her Majesty’s 
Government that the spirit of the British 
nation is certainly never hostile to a 
straightforward and honourable policy, 
when that policy is carried out solely 
and only to assert, if necessary, British 
interests, and to vindicate, if necessary, 
national honour. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU : Sir, I 
rise to call attention to a fallacy which 
has just been propounded by the right 
hon. Member for cently (Mr. Glad- 
stone). He generally does come down 
to the House with some new fallacy 
which, if not astute, is at least likely to 
beguile and mislead. He has just said 
that ‘‘he entirely and absolutely shares 
the aversion of the hon. Member for 
Dundee from any combination whatever 
with Austria,” and that we should guard 
against “‘limiting the freedom of the 
Christian populations of the East.”’ Sir, 
I am as anxious for the liberty, the real 
liberty, of the Christian, and of every 
other population of the East, as the 
right hon. Member himself can be. I 
am a lover of liberty, and desire that 
mental condition, not for our own country 
alone, but for all other nations also. 
But, Sir, the right hon. Member, in 
order to prove his case, must start from 
the assumption—although he does not 
express it—that the Turk is a tyrant, 
and that the Christian populations of 
the East have been oppressed by the 
Porte. To thisI demur, On what evi- 
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dence does that proposition rest? On 
the venal reports concerning atrocities, 
which have been written by newspaper 
correspondents, who afterwards boasted 
that they had invented those stories of 
atrocities in order ‘“‘ to write down” the 
Turks; reports which were speedily dis- 
proved and contradicted by our diplo- 
matic agents in the East. I do not, 
therefore, accept the dictum that the 
Turks are intolerant or tyrannical. Yet, 
for argument’s sake, I will grant it to 
the right hon. Member, so as to take 
him on his own ground. Now, I ask 
him what it is that he has all along 
desired? To drive out one tyrant in 
order to bring in a greater tyrant? 
That, Sir, would be the greatest possible 
‘‘ limitation on the freedom of the Chris- 
tian populations of the East!’ I need 
not go over the history of Russia, which, 
during the last 100 years, has been 
written in blood, and uttered in the 
shrieks and groans of the oppressed. I 
need not go back to Poland and her 
partition in 1772; nor to her wrongs in 
1831, and in 1863. It is enough to point 
to the Blue Book of last year, concerning 
the heartrending and horrible persecu- 
tions of the United Greeks in Chelm. 
A brutal soldiery quartered on the in- 
habitants ; a free use of the Oossack 
whip ; women, and children even, flogged 
almost to death. Men and women and 
children driven by Cossacks over the 
snow, and through a river, up to their 
necks in water, and to a neighbouring 
church, where they were bidden, at the 
point of the Cossack’s lance, to sign a 
memorial praying for admission to the 
Russo-Greek Church. Those who re- 
fused were martyred. One old woman 
received 100 blows of the heavy Cos- 
sack whip. A number were driven 
away from their homes, and from reli- 
gious ministrations, to a distant and 
desolate country. The fact must ever 
be borne in mind that the Russo-Greek 
Church, with the Czar at its head, bears 
as bitter a hatred to the Greek Church 
—whose head is the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople—as it does to the Catholic 
Ohurch and to Islam. The Greek Church 
regards the Czar as Anti-Christ, because 
he claims adoration as a semi-Deity, and 
calls himself the infallible and omnipo- 
tent head of the Christian Church. c) 
have all, doubtless, read in a recent 
Blue Book, the vehement protest, or 
Encyclical, of the Patriarch of the Greek 
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Church against the invasion of the Otto- 
man Empire by the Ozar. In that 
Encyclical he proclaimed, in the name 
of the whole Greek Church, that they 
would all prefer to live under the tolerant 
sway of the Turk rather than under the 

inding oppression of Russia. In a 
mere of our Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, dated last May, the same was 
stated on behalf of the Armenian Chris- 
tians ; they prefer the Turkish sway to 
Russian tyranny. Yet you are content 
to leave Russia, in those countries, to 
‘“‘limit the freedom of the Christian 
populations of the East.” You desire 
to see them ground to powder under the 
iron heel of a ruthless oppressor. You 
have allowed the Turk to be driven cut 
and replaced by the Ozar, who is a 
bloody tyrant; and this is applauded by 
hypocritical lovers of liberty in this 
Honse. I am indignant—— 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise to Order. I heard 
the word “‘ tyrant,’ as applied to a Ruler 
who is in alliance with us, and on friendly 
terms with this country. I wish to know 
whether the noble Lord is in Order in 
using such an expression ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to 
me, Sir, that it must have been from an 
involuntary deviation from the Rules of 
this House that the noble Lord has 
spoken of Members of this House as 
“hypocritical lovers of liberty.” I wish 
to know whether that term is in Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The language em- 
ployed by the noble Lord was not re- 
spectful to a Sovereign who is an Ally, 
and friendly to this country. It is also 
out of Order to attribute motives to 
Members of this House, by calling them 
“hypocritical.” The noble Lord will 
doubtless think it advisable to withdraw 
the expressions complained of, and I 
call upon him to do so. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU : I am 
quite ready to do your bidding, Sir. As 
to the Ozar, I will withdraw the word 
“tyrant,” and substitute any synony- 
mous term which you may designate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord 
should withdraw the assertion altoge- 
ther. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: Very 
well, Sir, I will do so, and not say any- 
thing, in substitution, about the Czar. 
In using the terms ‘‘ hypocritical lovers 
of liberty,” I will not apply it to Mem- 
bers of this House, but only to persons 
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who have spoken outside the House, who 
have pretended to desire liberty, and yet 
favour the despotism—there can be no 
objection to that word—the grinding 
pe religious and civil, of the 


zar. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: But you did 
use the term in regard to Members ; you 
said 2 hrypodeittont” lovers of liberty in 
this House.” 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: Did I? 
Then I am very sorry that I mentioned 
Members of this House. I thought I 
had used the term generally, without 
pointing at any individuals. Well; but if 
you do not desire that the Russian power 
should remain in European Turkey and 
in Armenia, why do you cast dirt at 
Austria, and warn the Government to 
turn from ‘‘ every combination whatever 
with Austria,” for fear of “limiting the 
liberties of the Christian population of 
the East?” Austria alone protested 
against the partition of Poland in 1772. 
On January 3, 1815, Austria signed a 
Treaty with Franceand England, andcom- 
bined with Turkey, with the intention of 
re-constituting Poland. When we were 
preparing to enter upon the Crimean 
War, I believe that Austria refused to 
join us except on condition that we should 
undertake to restore the liberties of 
Poland, and give them that Constitution 
which the Czar had contracted by the 
Treaty of 1815, and sworn to maintain. 
‘‘The loss of Russia’s western frontier 
territory,” which Prince Albert spoke of 
in his Memorandum of March 8, 1855, 
seems to allude to it. Why, then, do 
you say that Austria is so averse to the 
liberties of Christians in the Ottoman 
Empire? Without Austria, how can 
you now do anything? Before this you 
might have done so; but you have let 
the time and opportunity slip away. 
Now, you can do nothing without Aus- 
tria, and rg: Sa, with her. Your 
Fleets are at Constantinople. Of what 
use are they there? If they are to do 
anything, the Black Sea is the only 
— for them. They are even in great 

anger where they are. The Straits 
have forts on each side, and the waters 
may soon be filled with torpedoes, so 
that your ships will be unable either to 
advance or to return. The Russians 
have been collecting a number of torpe- 
does and torpedo boats, and have brought 
thousands of sailors to the South. So 
you will not be able to do anything, as 
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ou cannot advance to the Black Sea. 
Nor will you find it easy to get back 
through the Dardanelles; and so you 
will be starved out where you are. 
Whether there exists a Treaty of Alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between the 
Czar and Sultan, or not, matters not 
now. You have allowed the Sultan to 
fall completely under the power of the 
Czar, and he must do whatever the Ozar 
wants him to do, or else be crushed to 
powder, and yield his dominions to 
Russia. It is now either Russia, or a 
Russian vassal at Constantinople. There- 
fore, if Russia wants the Straits to be 
plugged with torpedoes, it will be done. 
Because Russia wished it, you have got 
your Fleet up now into the mouse-trap. 
Yet, whatever you do, must be done in 
the Black Sea. If you mean war, you 
must stop supplies from coming to the 
Russian armies, from Odessa, Sebastopol, 
Asia, or even across the Bosphorus and 
Sea of Marmora. You must stop all 
supplies by water. What then? You 
cannot land 300,000 men to cut off the 
Russian communications, so you must 
have recourse to Austria’s aid, or do 
nothing. On the other hand, if you 
mean peace, then you want a Conference. 
Every Conference I fear. Every Con- 
ference has always ended in a limitation 
of the liberties of peoples. Moreover, 
you are always outdone in diplomacy. 
Yet you wish to go to a Conference, and 
be ‘strong in the voice of England.” 
How can you be strong in Conference 
and in voice, when every Power in 
Europe knows that you are weak and 
helpless now, and can do nothing ? How, 
then, can you in Conference insist on 
the liberties of the Christian populations 
of the East? How can you alone free 
them from a grim tyrant’s grip? You 
ean do so only if you have the help of 
Austria, which you repudiate ; but with 
the help of Austria, whom you vilify, 
you may do all that you desire in the 
cause of real liberty. The same exactly 
may be said of Austria. Without your 
Fleet to stop supplies, Austria can do 
nothing. With your Fleet she can do 
everything. But if nothing is done, 
Austria will directly fall to pieces and 
be undermined by treachery; and the 
turn of England will come directly after. 

Sm JO LUBBOOK said, he did 
not wish to prolong the debate, and did 
not propose to attack any foreign coun- 
try. He had heard with regret the speech 
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of the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Jenkins). In saying that the Russians 
were entitled to enter Constantinople, he 
believed the hon. Gentleman had not 
expressed the feeling of any considerable 
number of persons in this country. The 
right hon. ier seedon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer correctly expressed the 
feeling of the country in stating that the 
action taken by our Fleet—as to the 
wisdom of which he would not express 
any opinion— would not in any way 
justify the Russian troops in entering 
the Turkish capital. At the same time, 
they must all feel that this moment was 
a most critical one, and nothing ought 
to be done without the greatest con- 
sideration. The hon. Member for Dundee 

roceeded to attack Austria. There had 

een times, no doubt, in her history, 
when she had not done what she ought 
to have done; but the same might be 
said of other countries. She had now a 
Constitutional Government. He thought 
we ought not to assume that the policy of 
Austria would be to restrict the liberties 
of the Christians of Turkey ; but if she 
should hereafter adopt such a policy, 
then we need not join her in pursuing it. 
He also regretted the attack which had 
been made by the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) on 
Germany, after what he had said in 
defence of Austria. Our best hope of 
maintaining the peace of Europe and 
arriving ata happy settlement of that 
great question rested on a cordial co- 
operation between Germany, Austria, 
and England. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
could not vote for this Bill, because, 
after the declarations made that night, 
it seemed to him that the movement of 
our Fleet meant war or a very great 
risk of war. In fact, we had already 
committed an act of war by forcing the 
Dardanelles. We had thrown down the 
gauntlet and it only remained to see 
whether others would take it up. He 
would not now attempt fully to discuss 
the policy of the Government; but he did 
wish to record his deliberate opinion 
that our interests in Oonstantinople 
were not sufficient to justify us in taking 
that isolated action which might lead 
to war ; because our interests there were 
not the only interests, or even the 
— interests, as compared to other 

uropean nations. We had broken the 
European pact, and had entered the 
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waters which by the Treaty of 1856 
were to be shut to ships of war. By 
this act we had imperilled the greatest 
of all British interests—peace—and our 
interests in the East were not sufficient, 
he contended, to justify our entering into 
an act of war alone without concert with 
the other Powers. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had taken 
no part in the long debates upon the 
Vote, nor did he intend to do so now; 
but as the situation: had been re- 
ferred to, he would say a few words upon 
it. He would not attempt to define the 
situation. They all knew what it was, 
and they all felt it. Certainly, during 
the 37 years he had been in Parliament, 
he had never had occasion to feel as he 
and the nation had felt during the past 
few days. He did not wish to point out 
by whose action this situation had been 
brought about—whether it was the result 
of the action of Ministers or ex~Mini- 
sters, or persons within this House or out 
of it—but simply to say that our posi- 
tion was most critical, more critical 
than it had been for the past 30 or 
40 years. Now, although there was a 
denial of the fact by some hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House, 
there had been an expression of feeling 
throughout the country within the last 
10 days or a fortnight, which manifestly 
showed that the common sense of the 
English people—of a people jealous and 
proud of its history, its traditions, and 
its Empire—had at length asserted itself, 
and that it was prepared to support 
Her Majesty’s Government in whatever 
policy they might deem necessary to 
maintain the honour and interests of 
this Empire, and likewise to uphold good 
faith and public law and morality as 
between nations, as well as to vindicate 
our Treaty rights. On the other hand, 
he thought the nation had a right to 
expect on the part of the Government 
that, while they were as cautious and as 
prudent as the occasion demanded, they 
should not be wanting at the same time 
in firmness, determination, and courage; 
but would be in deed as well as in name 
the Representatives of a high-hearted, 
sensitive, and courageous race. In doing 
so, they would have the support of the 
great majority of the nation. If this 
great crisis passed away and the country 
went into a Oonference, he hoped the 
Government would not have their hands 
too much tied, and would not sit on the 
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Congress merely to register the ukases 
of the Russian Emperor. The Protocol 
to the Treaty of 1871 admitted that no 
one nation had a right to set itself free 
from a Treaty without the assent of the 
other nations who were parties to it ; and 
in asking, at that time, for an alteration 
of the Treaty of 1856, the Representa- 
tive of Russia affirmed, on the part of the 
Emperor, that it was his intention to 
maintain intact the conditions of the 
Treaty defining the position of Turkey 
in Europe. It appeared to him that the 
question of Treaties and Treaty rights 
had been too ‘much overlooked and 
merged in that of British interests. 
British rights existed in those Treaties 
in which British interests were embraced, 
and it would be better, in the interests of 
the public and of international morality, 
that they should hear as much of Treaty 
rights as of British interests. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) seemed to have expressed his 
intention to force a division. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
should say ‘‘No” when the Question 
was put; but, so far as he was concerned, 
he did not know that he would press for 
a division. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE hoped 
that no other hon. Gentleman would 
take a division; for it was clear that in 
voting against the Bill, which affirmed 
a decision already arrived at with regard 
to a certain grant of money, they should 
in no sense be giving an opinion on the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy and the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins). Their objec- 
tions to the sending of the Fleet through 
the Dardanelles, and to the intimation 
to Russia as to a possible occupation of 
Constantinople, were not dealt with in 
the question beforethe House; and there- 
fore he hoped there would not be a divi- 
sion. The right hon. Baronetthe Member 
for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), and the 
noble Lord who had just spoken, said 
that the country had shown its confi- 
dence in the Government. It was true 
that the public had been appealed to in 
many meetings. Two had been held in 
London, at which resolutions professing 
confidence in the Government had been 
moved or supported by Members on the 
other side of the House. He wished to 
point out that the right hon. Baronet, 
in the speech which he had made that 
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evening, had expressed suspicion and 
distrust of the sliey of + a tia 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he must 
protest against this statement. He 
merely said that within the last seven 
days there had been certain indications 
of indecision which had caused him and 
many others great pain and anxiety. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
words of the right hon. Baronet, which 
he took down at the time, were ‘“ dis- 
trust and alarm,’’ caused, he under- 
stood, by want of any indication of a 
clearly defined policy. A meeting was 
held at Cremorne Gardens on Saturday 
which was attended by some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, who protested that it was 
the duty of everyone to show absolute 
confidence in the policy of the Govern- 
ment; but he observed by a paragraph 
in a morning newspaper, which had 
not been contradi by hon. Members 
whose names were mentioned, that many 
hon. Gentlemen who had been at that 
meeting had, within three days later, 
been engaged in attempting to oust 
the Foreign Minister from the Cabinet. 
Surely there was some inconsistency 
here. He only wished to point to that 
to show that hon. Members on the 
Liberal side had some right to say that 
within these few days past they had 
shown as much disposition, at all events, 
as was shown on the other side to trust 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, it 
would be remembered that, in the early 
part of the debate on the Vote of 
£6,000,000, he had expressed his opinion 
that it would be the right and the duty 
of hon. Members on the Liberal side to 
oppose that Vote by all the Forms of 
the House. But, to use the words of 
the Prime Minister on another occasion, 
a great many things had happened since 
then, and the most important was that 
it had come to their knowledge that 
Turkey was virtually and finally crushed. 
He thought they could not carry on that 
debate without remembering that such 
was the case. Therefore, the danger 
which he apprehended at an early period 
of the discussion—that this country 
might be led into a war for Turkey— 
seemed not as great now as it was then ; 
because, if there was any intention of 
carrying out a warlike policy, it was clear 
that the war must be carried on against 
Turkey and Russia united; and he had 
too much regard for his hon. Friends on 
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the other side to attribute to them such 
lunacy as would lead them to pursue a 
policy like that. They were all now very 
peaceful. When the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel) rose, he expected to hear from him 
a warlike declaration, but was delighted 
to hear the peaceful strain in which he 
spoke. He thought the right hon. 
Baronet was a little wrong about the 
feeling of the country and the meetings. 
He doubted very much whether the 
meetings represented the true feeling of 
the country. If they did, it was a ia 
feeling. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Lambeth (Mr. M‘Arthur) attended 
one of those patriotic meetings in his 
own borough, and some of the patriots 
robbed the hon. Member of his watch 
and other things. He did not think that 
was a proceeding which showed much 
respect for British interests. Before 
aug voting that money, he wished to 
say that he agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet in thinking that the country 
and the House were entitled to some 
more definite statement, even now, of 
the proceedings of the Government than 
they had yet heard. In his opinion, 
the whole thing, after all, lay in a nut- 
shell. Ifthe Russians got possession of 
Constantinople, did the Government 
mean to fight them or did they not? 
Let them give a straightforward answer 
to that question, and they would allay a 
great deal of excitement and bad feeling 
which prevailed. Let them not commit 
the error committed 25 years ago, and 
drift into war from any want of straight- 
forwardness on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He did not believe that anybody 
who thought over this matter wanted to 
fight. His hon. Friend the Member for 

ewcastle (Mr. J.Cowen) madeone of the 
most eloquent speeches ever made in 
that House; but he felt sure, even 
though the speech was a most warlike 
one, that he was not prepared to sup- 
port Her Majesty’s Government if they 
should really adopt a warlike policy. 
Perhaps the Government might be very 
glad that speakers on the Opposition 
side should get up to do them good 
rather than harm, for a man’s foes were 
often those of his own household. He 
felt some concern when he read yester- 
day, in an influential morning paper, a 
statement respecting the proceedings of 
certain hon. Gentlemen opposite, which 
he would read. It was this— 
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“Tt may be taken, nevertheless, as an ac- 
complished fact that the large body of Con- 


servatives are bent on bringing a certain force 
to bear on the policy of the Government, and 
there is some reason to fear that the action has 
already taken effect in an invigorating sense. 
The gentleman who has been elected as chair- 
man is Sir Lawrence Palk, a county Member, of 
good family, and great possessions.” 


This statement threw a light on the 
policy of the Government. He had 
wished in vain to find out from the other 
side of the House what was the object 
of the £6,000,000. He saw now, how- 
ever, that the Government were deter- 
mined to have that large sum in hand 
in order to counteract the great pos- 
sessions of the chairman of that com- 
mittee. Hon. Members on the Liberal 
side would cordially support the Govern- 
ment against the rebels who had risen 
up under the hon. Member for East 
Devon. Again, he asked the Government 
to be bold, to throw aside all equivocation, 
and say plainly whether they meant to 
fight Russia out of Constantinople or 
whether they did not. If they said they 
did mean to fight, he for one, and he 
thought other hon. Members also, would 
use every means in their power to pre- 
vent them getting a penny to carry out 
that policy until they had put it fairly 
and distinctly before the country. If, 
on the other hand, the Government 
declared they did not intend to go to 
war, they would greatly calm the present 
mischievous excitement in the country, 
and secure the support of the Liberal 
Party ; and he was sure that by so doing 
they would act much more in accordance 
with British interests than by adopting 
a warlike policy. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought it 
quite unnecessary that a direct answer 
should be given to the question which 
had just been put by the hon. Ba- 
ronet. Everyone who saw the dis- 
pirited and broken attitude of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that night, so utterly different 
from what he had exhibited during the 
previous stages of the measure, and 
the altered demeanour of his support- 
ers, must have perceived that all in- 
tention of carrying out their threats 
towards Russia had been definitively 
and decidedly abandoned. He did not 
think there was any necessity for the 
hon. Member (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) to 
be the first to initiate a policy of obstruc- 
tion on this subject in—dependently of 
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the fact that the Speaker would probably 
order him into the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms as a wilful obstructionist 
—the necessity for obstruction had 
passed away. He would, therefore, ad- 
vise the hon. Baronet to reserve his 
powers for some fitter opportunity. The 
Government had got their way in one 
respect. The Russians had beaten them, 
but they had beaten the Opposition. 
They had got their £6,000,000 and their 
Vote of Confidence, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, had saved their Parliamentary 
credit in the House of Commons. 

Mr. MONK said, that when the Fleet 
was in the Sea of Marmora, it was time 
the Government stated explicitly what 
was the object they had in view. It was 
true that in the statement of last year the 
Emperor of Russia had declared that he 
would not occupy:Constantinople merely 
for the sake of military honour, but only 
if it were rendered necessary by the 
march of events. The march of events 
had probably rendered it expedient, from 
a Russian point of view, to occupy Con- 
stantinople; and, before voting the 
£6,000,000, he thought they had a right 
to ask the Government whether they 
had received communications from our 
Ambassador, to which reference had 
been made that evening. He be- 
lieved they were drifting hopelessly 
and helplessly into war, and the ques- 
tion was, for what purpose were they 
going to war? Why, against the will 
of Turkey, were the Government send- 
ing the Fleet into the Dardanelles? 
There had been no explanation of that 
manauvre, but they were told they must 
have confidence in the policy of the Go- 
vernment. For his part, he mistrusted 
their policy, because he felt sure that it 
was at present undeveloped and un- 
matured. He sincerely trusted some 
Member of the Government would tell 
them what their policy was, and why 
the Fleet had been sent to Constanti- 


i 

R. BIGGAR said, he was of opinion 
that the open-air meeting at Cremorne 
on Saturday, which was only attended 
by 5,000 } gem showed only a small 
amount of interest on the part of the 
people of London. We were now in a 
very strange position, for England had 
committed an act of war against Turkey, 
and, as a consequence against Russia, as 
those Powers were now Allies. He would 
not be surprised if the British Fleet, 
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after going into the Dardanelles, sur- 
rendered to Russia and Turkey ; because 
he had never heard of an iron-clad being 
built that a cannon-ball had not got 
through. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he rose for 
the purpose of appealing tothe hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee not to put the House tothe 
trouble of a division at that stage of the 
proceedings. He, like other hon. Mem- 
bers, felt an intense anxiety with regard 
to the present position of affairs, and all 
of them felt the responsibility that be- 
longed to a Member of Parliament at 
such a time; but he was of opinion that 
every English interest, and certainly the 
interests of peace, would be better served 
by not continuing the debate. He en- 
tirely agreed with what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) and should be very glad if 
the Government were able to give more 
information as to their actual policy ; 
but if they felt that they could not say 
more at that moment, he did not think 
that Members ought to interpret, or that 
the country woul interpret, that refusal 
to mean that they were going to hasten 
the country into war. He was one of 
those who believed that, notwithstanding 
the excitement of the last two or three 
days, there was as yet no ground on which 
the country ought to go to war. And 
he felt persuaded that the Government, 
like any other Government, would not 
bring on the country such an incalcu- 
lable calamity and commit them to a 
policy which, if not necessary, was 
wicked, without letting the country 
know why they took such a course. 
Therefore, he relied upon it that the 
Government would not take any such 
step without informing the House. He, 
of course, had his opinion; and, al- 
though he should be very sorry to see 
the Russians enter Constantinople, and 
though he agreed with the Government 
that the step which they had taken, 
with regard to the Fleet, whether it was 
right or wrong, was not in itself a justifi- 
cation for the Russians to enter that city, 
he could not allow it to be supposed 

that he was one of those who thought 
that the temporary occupation of Con- 
stantinople by the Russians was a suffi- 
cient ground for war. Upon that point, 
however, he did not wish to enter into a 
fruitless discussion. He would again 
strongly appeal to the hon. Member for 
Dundee, in the interests which he him- 
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self had at heart, not to force the House 
toa division ; but he must say that if the 
hon. Member didfinsist upon a division, 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) should find it 
impossible to avoid voting for the Go- 
vernment, and for this reason—they had 
not the policy of the Government now 
before them, and they had not before 
them the question whether the Vote of 
Credit should have been originally asked 
for or not. It had, by a very large ma- 
jority, been declared that the Government 
ought to have the money, and after that 
it appeared to him the logical result was 
that they must find ways and means of 
carrying out that decision. He should 
feel himself under a logical necessity to 
vote for the Government; but it must 
not be supposed from that that he had in 
the slightest degree changed his opinion 
as to the impolicy of the Government 
and their want of grounds in first asking 
for the Vote. 

Mr. 0. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
there appeared to be a strong opinion 
that a continuation of this discussion 
must be very injurious to public in- 
terests. Hon. Members opposite had 
on various occasions endeavoured to pro- 
voke sharp retorts; but he was not 
going to seize the opportunity which 
now presented itself, as others would 
arise hereafter. As Turkey was no 
longer a free agent, and was not an Ally 
of Tunis: he denied that Her Majesty’s 
Government had committed an act of 
war under those circumstances. 

Mr. DILLWYN was of opinion that 
an act of war had been committed, 
but said he could understand the dif- 
ficulty of the Government in answer- 
ing at the present crisis questions as to 
their policy. He therefore asked the 
hon. Member for Dundee not to go to a 
division, as there would be an opportu- 
nity to take a vote on the subject when 
the House went into Committee or when 
the Bill was read a third time, and the 
Government might, at a later stage, bein 
a position to give fuller information. 
In deference, however, to the feelings 
of hon. Members, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not take the Commitee stage 
to-morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 
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COUNTY GOVERNMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Selater-Booth, Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. 
_ Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

[BILL 93.] SKOOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in rising to 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that having trespassed at 
some length on the indulgence of the 
House on a recent occasion, when he 
asked leave to introduce the Bill, it was 
not his intention to occupy its attention 
now for more than a few minutes. He 
would not enter into the motives or the 
policy of the Government,which he then 
indicated at sufficient length, nor would 
he again refer to the new powers which 
they considered necessary to be entrusted 
to a county authority. Those powers 
seemed to be generally acceptable to 
the House, and he should have an mH 
portunity by-and-bye, if occasion should 
require, to enter into them more fully. 
He wished now to explain more clearly 
than he had hitherto done, some of the 

rovisions of the Bill, as to which some 
ittle misapprehension appeared to have 
arisen. First of all, there was the se- 
lection of the petty sessional area as 
the area upon which the new county body 
was to be constructed. So far as it was 
to be of an elective character, it must 
not be supposed that the Government 
had any rooted objection to the Union 
area as @ basis of local administration, 
and still less that there was any @ priort 
desire to select the petty sessional area 
on account of any motive which was not 
apparent on the face of the Bill, or in 
the speech with which he introduced it. 
There was no such motive or intention. 
Indeed, when he first began to endea- 
vour to construct a Bill on this subject, 
his desire was to adopt the Union area 
as the unit, and he only gave up the 
idea, just as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) ~— it up eight years ago, 
because of the extreme difficulty and 
complexity which he found to exist in 
connection with it in pursuing it to a 
final issue. The Government had there- 
fore adopted the petty sessional area as 
the unit most convenient and ready to 
hand, and which seemed to present, on 
the whole, the fewest objections and the 
greatest advantages. All the objec- 
tions he had heard against the adoption 
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of the petty sessional unit applied 
equally to the Unions, while the recom- 
mendations in their favour far outnum- 
bered those who attached to the Union 
as the unit, besides which, they would 
have the effect of encouraging county 
feeling, which, were it not for the Par- 
liamentary Elections, would have long 
since died out. One objection to the 
adoption of the Union area was, that out 
of 650 Unions—in round numbers—in 
England and Wales, 180 overlapped 
county boundaries, and some of the 
Unions overlapped the boundaries of two 
and three counties. Therefore, in lay- 
ing down the regulations for-the elec- 
tion of a county board, it would be ne- 
cessary to provide special arrangements 
for the exercise’ of their duties by the 
Guardians of such outlying parishes. 
That alone was a very serious difficulty. 
He would not here dwell upon the ques- 
tion as to whether it would be possible 
to bring the Poor Law business within 
the county boundaries, as that would 
lead him to prolong his remarks to too 
great length. He would only say that 
although, in some instances, that no 
doubt might be effected in the course of 
time ; yet, generally, he should say that 
the operation was impossible so long as 
the Poor Law administration remained 
as it was. The extent to which Unions 
overlapped county boundaries varied 
very much ; but, however large or small 
the overlapping portion might be, that 
portion must, of course, be represented 
on the county board. Another objec- 
tion to the Union areas was, that in 
many cases they comprised quarter ses- 
sions boroughs, which wer omitted 
from the action of the present Bill. 
That objection was entirely removed by 
adopting the petty sessional area, which 
in no case included quarter sessions bo- 
roughs. Then the petty sessional divi- 
sions, when combined together, formed 
a complete county, and the centre of 
each petty sessional area would gene- 
rally be a more convenient place for the 
Guardians to go to than the workhouse 
of the Union. Further, there was the 
incidental advantage that the clerk to 
the justices was a convenient person to 
exercise the functions of a returning 
officer for the purpose of conducting the 
elections under the Bill. It was a pos- 
tulate of his that these petty sessional 
areas must, as a rule, be convenient. It 
might be said, however, that they varied 
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very much in size. No doubt there was 
a good deal to comment upon as regarded 
their inequality ; but didit really matter 
if inequality existed as regarded popula- 
tion? He should argue that the great 
object was to get the county represented 
as a whole in a convenient and equal 
manner; and taking the average of the 
counties of England, the petty sessional 
areas were sufficiently numerous to form 
a fair basis for constructing a county 
authority. They had no separate i 
powers, and no separate interests, whic 
would make them rivals of one another, 
and that appeared to him to be a very 
at advantage. It should be remem- 
a too, that there was not a large pro- 
portion of very small petty sessional divi- 
sions. Out of 750, only about 50 con- 
tained a population of less than 10,000 ; 
there were 33 with a population under 
6,000, and 21 with a population of more 
than 6,000 and under 10,000. One 
great advantage of the arrangement he 
proposed soul be that the county boards 
would be framed with a view to the 
interest of county ratepayers as a body. 
It not being a rating area, the members 
would attend the county board in the 
interest of the county rate as a whole, 
and they would have for the first time 
to look at the county as that which was 
to be the special object of their atten- 
tion. There could be little doubt that 
advantage would arise from making the 
counties the real administrative areas ; 
although, without doubt, something could 
be said in favour of the adoption of 
Unions as the units. The natural effect 
of the Bill, moreover, would be to give 
to the largest populations the major part 
of the voting power. As regarded the 
county rate, the working of county boards 
would not ;necessarily involve any great 
addition to the expenditure. He hadal- 
ready shown that when the Prison Act 
came into operation, the county rate would 
not exceed 14d. in the pound, and there 
was no indication that under the Bill 
any large expenditure would be in- 
curred. Whether, as time went on, any 
further powers would be assigned to the 
county oeed was a point on which he 
would not enter. There might certainly 
be some small addition, but the main 
function of the boards would be to carry 
on the work which had previously de- 
volved upon the magistrates sitting at 
quarter sessions. It had been supposed 
that under Clause 19 the slater mem- 
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bers of the boards would have nothing 
to do with the administration of the 
county road fund. That was a misap- 
prehension of the objects of the clause. 
The only elected members who would 
be debarred from the administration of 
the fund in question would be those 
from the towns, who contributed nothing 
towards it; the other elected members 
would, of course, take part in it. It had 
been suggested that the three Bills which 
stood in his name on the Paper—the 
County Government Bill, the Highways 
Bill, and the Valuation of Property Bill 
—might in some particulars have been 
amalgamated ; but he could assure the 
House that, having carefully studied the 
whole question, he had only ineluded in 
each measure the principles which be- 
longed exclusively to the particular sub- 
jects with which they proposed to deal. 
At the same time, he had endeavoured 
to arrange the provisions of these Bills 
so that they would work into each other. 
The Highway Bill, he hoped, might be 
read a second time at the same time as 
this Bill. Its great object was to facili- 
tate the formation of highway boards. 
With regard to the Valuation Bill, it 
proceeded on the same lines as the Bill 
of last year, and the system was one 
which was familiar to the Assessment 
Committee. It was no new scheme; 
indeed, much of the difficulty had arisen 
from attempting to separate in the pub- 
lic mind what was old from what was 
new. He might mention that he had 
inserted in the Valuation of Property 
Bill a provision which set out very 
clearly the duties and functions of the 
county board with respect to valuation 
business. If, hereafter, when the 
county boards should have secured 
their ition in the country, they 
should become dissatisfied with the ope- 
ration of the proposed measure, they 
might endeavour to construct a new 
system of valuation upon the principles 
of the Scotch Act. In conclusion, the 
right hon. Gentleman moved the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


Government Bill, 


Mr. STANSFELD, on rising to move 
as an Amendment— 

‘* That, with a view to simplify and strengthen 
local self-government, it is desirable, with as 
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little delay as possible, to bring each sanitary 
district and Poor Law Union within the area of 
one county, and to give to the ratepayers in and 
of such districts the power of directly electing 
members to the county board exceeding in num- 
ber the representatives of justices,”’ 


said, that he had no intention of defeat- 
ing the Bill, and did not wish to press 
his Amendment to a division; it was 
not framed to catch votes. If he re- 
ceived assurances from the Government 
that they would go into Committee with 
the view of making this really a House 
of Commons’ measure, he would not 
divide. There would, however, he be- 
lieved, be a division on the Bill; because 
some hon. Members were so strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the 
Bill was insufficient to meet the exigen- 
cies, that they would vote against its 
second reading. Such was not his view. 
He wished to compare the Bill, as ex- 
plained by his right hon. Friend, with the 
Amendment which he had placed upon 
the Paper, avoiding entirely the question 
of the functions of the county boards, 
and dealing only with their construction. 
The modern art of drafting a Bill had 
become quite a strategical and diplo- 
matic matter—indeed, he might say a 
fine art—and it would seem that the 
present Bill was no exception. It was 
usual now to place at the commencement 
of a measure some clause which would 
define and express in some few words 
the policy of the whole Bill. That clause 
was called a dominant clause, and he 
had found that all inconsistent clauses 
which followed it either disappeared in 
the course of discussion, or became in- 
operative. In the Bill now before them, 
the 3rd and 4thclauses were the dominant 
clauses. They provided that the court of 
quarter sessions, when transacting admi- 
nistrative business, should constitute the 
county board. The board was to be a 
quarter sessions;board—a justices board, 
with the addition of some elected repre- 
sentatives. They were to be chosen in 
a division which was a justices division, 
and not within the administrative area. 
But he held that the question of the 
consolidation of a system of local govern- 
ment in our counties was so important 
that the best way was not necessarily 
the easiest way. They should look diffi- 
culties in the face and adopt the best, 
although it might not be the easiest, 
course. The 25th clause of the Bill 
proposed to confer upon the new county 
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board very important functions, and 
enabled it to undertake a difficult and, 
it might be, an invidious task. The 
county board would be entitled to pre- 
"rte for the approval of the 
Government Board and the confir- 
mation of Parliament for the re-arrange- 
ment of areas and boundary lines. That 
was an admission that such re-arrange- 
ment was desirable. He would go 
further, and say it was not only desir- 
able, but absolutely essential. His right 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had sald-tiodk it had been made almost 
an argument in favour of the Bill—that 
the elected members of county boards, 
not being so as representatives of ad- 
ministrative areas, would represent the 
county at large, instead of any particular 
district. Instead of that being a virtue, 
he (Mr. Stansfeld) considered it as a 
radical fault, a fatal provision of the 
Bill. He failed to see in the compo- 
sition of the county board the motive 
power or the authority necessary for the 
carrying out of the policy of the 25th 
clause. The members of the board 
would be chosen by Guardians, it was 
true, but by Guardians of the petty 
sessional division. There would be, in 
fact, no relations between the board and 
the subordinate sanitary authorities, 
either in the functions or in the consti- 
tution of the board. The power to be 
conferred was permissive, but there was 
an entire absence of motive to exercise 
it. There was no obligation placed on 
the board to undertake the difficult and, 
as it would sometimes be, invidious 
work of dealing with areas and boun- 
daries. If there was failure as to motive, 
ere was failure also in the matter of 
authority. It would no doubt be said— 
and there was some truth in it—that 
gentlemen chosen to represent districts 
would be the most difficult to convince 
of the necessity for a re-arrangement. 
Although it would be very difficult, the 
true way to go about the matter and get 
the work done—work which was ad- 
mitted to be desirable and which he re- 
garded as absolutely necessary—would 
be to put upon the districts concerned 
the duty of re-arranging the boundaries. 
With the permission of the House, he 
should now pass from the Bill to the 
Amendment. It involved three propo- 
sitions, and they were large ones. The 
first was that, in order to ensure a suffi- 
cient reform of the organization of local 
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vernment, all subordinate areas should 
Be brought within the county, and that 
the members of the county board should 
be chosen in and for those areas. The 
second IE was that the members 
of the board should be chosen by the 
direct election of the ratepayers; and 
the third proposition was that the elected 
members should be the majority of the 
board. The first proposition was, in his 
mind, the most important, though the 
others were also important. Let them 
inquire what it was they wanted when 
they proposed, as hon. Members had 
been ur, ng the institution of county 
boards. If their sole object was to create 
some body partly representative and 
partly consisting of the justices of the 
county, if their views were confined to 
that question, then the Bill was a 
very good one. He should undoubtedly 
have certain criticisms on clauses to 
offer; but, if that were the limit of his 
hope and vision, he should not have 
placed an Amendment on the Paper to 
the second reading. But he did not 
think that was the problem in the minds 
of local government reformers. He 
in 2 it was a very much larger 
problem. It was the simplification and 
consolidation and strengthening of local 


government within the counties, and he 
hoped that the simplification and consoli- 
dation could be effected in connection 
with the institution of county boards. 
That was, he held, a very much larger 


proposition. There were certain prin- 
ciples which he thought should be kept 
in view. In the first place, they ought, 
according to his opinion, to begin and 
build up from the smallest administrative 
units, and every large area in a county 
ought to be a multiple of those smaller 
units. The relation of the county to 
the smaller bodies, in his opinion, ought 
to be that the county should be a federa- 
tion of the whole. In the second place, 
all the functions in a given area ought 
to be exercised by one governing body. 
If they wanted to get the best men, 
they must not be afraid to place respon- 
sibilities on the boards, and they must 
avoid small and petty areas. In the 
third place, let all the electoral areas be 
administrative; because, he believed, by 
that process they could best consolidate 
the local government of a county into 
one whole, and thereby enable it, 
in these difficult, centralizing days, 
to hold its own. He maintained 
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that the principles he had laid down 
were the principles contained in the Re- 

rt of the Sanitary Commission. It 

id down a proposition which the Public 
Health Act of 1872 was drawn to carry 
out, and since it was passed the whole 
country had been divided into sanitary 
districts, with only one sanitary autho- 
rity in each. In framing that measure, 
he was not restricted to this object, but 
he had in view the proposal now before 
the House. The passages in the Report 
of the Sanitary Commission relating to 
the waste of power in local government 
from the variety of areas, and the de- 
sirability of making the larger areas 
exact multiples of the smaller, showed 
that he was not original in the views he 
laid down; but that he was entitled to 
endorse them with the authority of the 
Sanitary Commission. There were two 
lines, either of which the House might 
adopt; but it could not devise a com- 
promise which would secure the advan- 
tages of both. It might adopt what he 
would without offence call the quarter 
sessions point of view ; it might recog- 
nize the fact that the justices, as the 
existing authority, held the county ad- 
ministration, and might constitute a 
board by adding to the court certain 
representative members. That was the 
easiest plan, if we did not look further 
than the construction of a board to do 
the present work of the justices. The 
other view was that which he had en- 
deavoured to embody in his Amendment 
—that of local government reform, of 
building up from units an administrative 
whole, and thus constituting an autho- 
rity which should have vitality, cohesion, 
adaptability, and strength enough to re- 
sist the centralizing tendencies of the 
day. That was an advantage they would 
never get out of a board standing by 
itself. He did not much care about its 

resent functions; he was content, when 
it was founded, to give it enough busi- 
ness to begin with, and to let it have 
time to grow. But it was essential, when 
they undertook re-construction, that they 
should construct upon true lines, and 
should constitute a board the best calcu- 
lated to accomplish the objects for which 
it was founded, and the best able to 
hold its own. If, however, they once 
adopted the plan now proposed, it would 
stand in the way of a more eligible 
scheme. Any mistake in respect to 
function or the mode of electing members 
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might easily be remedied ; but, if county 
boards were once built up from petty 
sessional divisions instead of administra- 
tive areas, the difficulty of abandoning 
those lines would increase with the ne- 
cessity for doing it, and he believed they 
would have to abandon it if they were 
going to effect any real reform. There 
were between 30 and 40 urban sanitary 
districts which crossed county boundaries, 
and 11 of these were boroughs; and of 
Unions which did so there were about 
180. The difficulties presented by 
these cases ought to be faced, not only 
for the sake of improved administration, 
but also for the sake of certain reforms 
which their solution would facilitate, and 
which he had long had in his own mind. 
For that reason, he was anxious that the 
first part of his Amendment should be 
adopted. It was now universally ad- 
mitted that the great test of a good 
administration of the Poor Law was the 
rigid administration of out-door relief, 
and that it was not only best for the 
ratepayers, but for the poor man him- 
self; and the process would be assisted 
by enlarging the area of charges for 
in-door relief. That had been the ex- 
perience of the metropolis, and it would 
probably be that of the country. Union 
of administration would also facilitate 
the classification of poor-houses and of 
erran: inmates, and that in itself would 
e an immense administrative reform. 
It was evident the transitions incidental 
to these changes might render it less dif- 
ficulttodeal with outlying partsof Unions 
beyond county boundaries. There were 
two other propositions on which he would 
touch very briefly. The first was the 
uestion of election. He was in favour of 
irect election by the ratepayers. If the 
members of county boards were elected 
in that way, they would speak with 
ger authority. He thought that the 
etropolitan Board of Works had gained 
neither in dignity nor in authority by 
the process of indirect election. The 
objection to direct election was the very 
natural one of trouble and expense. 
But that objection might be completely 
met by the adoption of the American 
system of simultaneous election through- 
out the country of all kinds of local 
boards on the one day, the one hour, 
and by the same process. According to 
the Bill, in only 12 out of 60 counties 
would the elected members be in a ma- 
jority upon the boards. He proposed 
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in his last proposition, however, that 
the justices should be in a minority of 
one-third upon the boards, and not on an 

uality ; as, guagptar, to the provisions 
of the Bill, they would be, in 48 coun- 
ties out of 60. He believed, even from 
the justices’ point of view, it would be 
far better that the justices should be in 
a minority of one-third. He had not 
the slightest feeling of jealousy towards 
the justices. They belonged to a class 
which had the utmost capacity for county 
work, and it would be their own fault 
if they did not become supreme in the 
management of the county board, how- 
ever that board might be constituted. 
But they had better be in a minority, 
because, if they were half, a question of 
parties would arise, and there would be 
a Guardians’ party and a justices’ party; 
whereas, if they were put in a minority 
of one-third, they would be put in a po- 
sition in which they would seek to lead. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Amendment. 


Government Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“with a view to simplify and strengthen local 
self-government, it is desirable, with as little 
delay as possible, to bring each sanitary district 
and poor law union within the area of one 
county, and to give to the ratepayers in and of 
such districts the power of directly electing 
members to the county board exceeding in num- 
ber the representatives of justices,’’ — (Mr. 
Stansfeld,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question pre sed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he had 
listened with great satisfaction to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Stansfeld), which was cha- 
racterized by great clearness of state- 
ment and philosophical breadth, and 
was a valuable contribution to the 
literature of this question. With the 
exception of that part of it which re- 
lated to direct election, he agreed with 
all the propositions laid down in the 
Amendment, and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would only consent to leave out 
that little question, he (Mr. Yorke) 
would be willing to enrol himself as one 
of his disciples. In the construction of 
the higher local authority we ought to 
consider the position in which it would 
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stand towards the intermediate autho- 
rities which at present dealt with so 
many different functions, and in the 


future would eft ebly have to deal: 
6 


with more. believed, therefore, it 
would be the wiser course in the long 
run for his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
adopt the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman and make the rural and 
sanitary district the administrative unit. 
He had listened with great pleasure to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the Poor Law reforms likely 
to result. He (Mr. Yorke) was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Guardians of St. 
George’s Union, Hanover Square, and 
he had been much struck by the supe- 
riority of the work done in London for 
the education of the young and for mak- 
ing provision for the aged and infirm 
over what could be done in rural dis- 
tricts, where the inmates were com- 
paratively few and the workhouses 
scattered. A large number of officials 
might be abolished altogether,’ while 
the different classes of paupers were 
better attended to than they were at 
present. He agreed, also, with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the propriety of 
extending the area of contribution to- 


wards the expense of in-door paupers. 
It would, in his view, be very fortunate 
if they could add to the already powerful 
inducements to restrict out-door relief, 
especially if, in more prosperous times, 
they could get help for these purposes 


from Imperial sources. The right hon. 
Gentleman had every right to speak 
with authority on this subject, for he 
was the first to divide the areas into 
urban and sanitary districts, and the 
first effect of the measure they were now 
called upon to consider would be not 
only to strengthen local government as 
opposed to the advance of centralization ; 
but also to promote the simplification 
of the extraordinary complexity and 
difficulty of intermediate areas and 
jurisdictions. As to the number of 
magistrates as compared with the elected 
members of the future board, he said 
that he was willing to believe that the 
majority of the elected members would 
be magistrates, and he agreed that it was 
better they should be so; because they 
not only had more leisure, but, from the 
advantages of the position they occupied, 
were particularly qualified for the office. 
If they were magistrates, it was better 
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that they should appear there as elected 
members rather as ex-officio mem- 
bers. He had always considered it a 
eat anomaly that the nominees of the 
rown should appear to deal with rates 
not as ratepayers, but in their official 
capacity; and he thought they would 
occupy a stronger position, and be less 
likely to excite jealousy, if they appeared 
not as nominees of the Crown but as 
elected ratepayers. The only other 
oint between himself and the right hon. 
entleman was that of direct election, 
and here he thought he saw, he was 
sorry to say, a little of the cloven foot of 
political feeling. There was a talk of 
household suffrage in counties, placing 
everything on the same footing as in 
boroughs. This Bill had even been 
called a measure for erecting county 
municipalities. Now municipalities were 
very good in their way ; but there were 
many drawbacks associated with them. 
There were contests which led to carni- 
vals of intoxication and riot, which often 
lasted some days, and the best men were 
not always appointed. Then there was 
the objection of expense, which was one 
of the questions which the Local Taxa- 
tion Committees had set their faces 
against, believing that they had sufficient 
in the way of expenses already ; the 
school-board elections had produced a 
considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
on account of the expense involved, and 
he would be unwilling to see any further 
steps in that direction. He believed if 
his right hon. Friend having charge of 
this Bill would consent to substitute the 
area proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite for the petty sessional area 
which he sought to introduce, and would 
grapple bold: with the question, he 
would have a better chance of effecting 
a great and satisfactory change than if, 
from alarm at difficulties as to the ques- 
tion which were rather on the surface 
than real, he were to pursue a different 
course. At any rate, if the right hon. 
Gentleman withdrew from his Resolution 
the part he (Mr. Yorke) had indicated, 
he should be prepared to give him his 
support. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, it was his 
intention to support the Amendment. 
When the Bill was introduced, the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) expressed his satisfaction that the 
Government had redeemed the pledge 
given by them last Session, and there 
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could be no doubt that great. interest 
was aarp 4 felt on the subject. He 
approved of the proposals which tended 
to make the office of Guardian of the 
poor more important by investing it 
with new powers. The 19th clause, as 
it stood, would be most objectionable, 
and should be struck out, as it included 
ra as well as elected members, the 
atter being assumed to be unworthy or 
ren ox pce [Mr. Sciarer-Boors said, 
he had already explained that that clause 
had been wrongly drawn.}] The ques- 
tions of direct and indirect representation, 
and of the proportion in which magis- 
trates and elected members sat at the 
board, were of vital importance ; and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) could only 
make a system of indirect election ac- 
ceptable by increasing the proportion of 
the elected members. The public might 
accept indirect election, provided there 
was a@ majority of two-thirds of nomi- 
nated elected responsible members. The 
propriety of giving in-door or out-door 
relief depended entirely on different 
social conditions, and there were cases 
in which it would be a great cruelty and 
a great error to force a family into a 
poor-house when a little out-door relief 
would enable them to avoid it. It was 
an omission that there was no provision 
in the Bill for the publicity of the pro- 
ceedings of county boards and for the 
periodical publication of accounts of the 
expenditure of the rates. In view of 
the large sums of money which these 
bodies would have at their disposal, their 
accounts should be periodically pub- 
lished, and should be forwarded to each 
contributing body. He should vote for 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Stansfeld), and, should it 
not be carried, for the second reading of 
the Bill, on the ground that it was the 
beginning of a better state of things. 
The public once being accustomed by it 
to a system of local self-government, 
would desire to extend what must now 
be looked upon as an experiment. 

Mr. W. STANHOPE thanked his 
right hon. Friend for producing this 
Bill. He thought, in doing so, that the 
Government had worthily, so far as op- 
portunities had been presented to them, 
fulfilled those pledges which they gave 
when they came into office, inasmuch as 
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which ought to be transferred from local 
to Imperial account. The Government 
now proceeded with a steady step in the 
same direction, and he thought it very 
necessary that a large and powerful body 
should be interposed between the Unions 
and the Local Government Board. There 
were continually new duties which had 
to be cast, on account of fresh legisla- 
tion, upon Unions, such as sanitary and 
educational measures. Many of these 
duties were not such as could be pro- 
perly performed by the quarter sessions; 
and, Genetire. there should be a direct 
authority established by a fresh modifi- 
cation of the quarter sessions. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
Mr. Stansfeld) had remarked that the 

ominant clause in the Bill was the 3rd 
clause, and it was to that clause he took 
the test exception, and wanted to fill 
up the county board from the areas of the 
rural and urban sanitary authority. He 
(Mr. Stanhope) differed from him on this 
point, because there existed so large a 
number of urban authorities, composed of 
small isolated parishes, where the Local 
Government Act had been adopted. 
Twelve or 13 years ago he proposed 
that this authority should be built 
upon the authority of the quarter ses- 
sions, and that proposition had been 
favourably received by the Guardians 
and bythe ratepayers generally, bywhom 
he thought it would be considered more 
of an honour to be themselves received 
as members of quarter sessions for all 
purposes except those for the adminis- 
tration of justice than that the magis- 
trates, on their side, should be elected to 
a county board which sprang from a 
lower division of the people of the county. 
But it was necessary that a large and fair 
portion of that body should be elected, 
though not by the direct system approved 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. If 
the right hon. Gentleman was unwilling 
to have one-half magistrates, he (Mr. 
Stanhope) was willing to accept a smaller 
proportion than that. The great object 
with respect to this board was, that it 
should comprise men of all classes who 
were best acquainted with the subject, 
who had time to give to the work, and 
who were likely to form a good working 
county board. Then, it should do its 
work by committee; and, being com- 
posed of a large number, it should com- 
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tlemen who had been chairmen of com- 
mittees on county business, and of Chair- 
men of Boards of Guardians who were 
not magistrates. On the question of 
boundaries, the county boundaries 
should be inviolate; parish bounda- 
ries should not be altered further than 
they could be altered by existing laws ; 
and the question was, what would 
be the best representative area? He 
had always advocated Unions, and he 
thought the best and most direct repre- 
sentation could be secured in that way. 
With respect to the petty sessional divi- 
sions, pe as they might be useful in 
bringing the Guardians together for the 
purposes of election, still that gave too 
much of a magisterial complexion to the 

opular part of the Bill. By the law of 
Sauiand. if two magistrates met together 
they could hold a petty session. He 
thought the suggestions about direct 
election to the boards most objectionable 
—in the first place, because of the ex- 
pense which they would involve; and, 
in the second, because he did not believe 
there was any real popular feeling on 
the matter. Good men would not like to 
subject themselves to the excitement of 
having to secure an election for a wider 
district than their own parish. He re- 
garded the provision of the Bill that the 
members of the board were to remain in 
office for one year only as objectionable ; 
but he had nothing to say against the 
proposed constitution of the board, al- 
though it had been generally admitted, 
and, indeed, could not be disputed, that 
the administration of county funds by 
the magistrates had been very econo- 
mical. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), who was opposed 
to the Bill, in speaking of the Corporation 
over which he had presided, stated, in 
the last Session of Parliament, that 
they had incurred a debt of no less than 
£5,000,000. Well, that was not the 
kind of administration they desired to 
see prevailing in the counties. Their 
debt in the West Riding only amounted 
to £140,000; but perhaps some gentle- 
men, if popularly elected, might think 
that a very poor affair indeed. He, 
therefore, hoped that when the new 
county boards were constituted, they 
would go on the lines of those who had 
hitherto managed county finance. It 
seemed to him that the Bill did not 
clearly enough distinguish between what 
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matters of detail for consideration in 
Committee. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) would, no doubt, explain ; 
but to him (Mr. Stanhope) it appeared 
as if the Highway Bill were included in 
the County Government Bill, and that 
the former was merely a kind of enabling 
measure directing how the highway pro- 
visions in the latter were to be carried 
out. He, however, looked upon this 
Bill as providing a new starting-point in 
county government, and he should be 
glad to support the second reading. 

Mr. MUNTZ observed that if his 
hon. Colleague (Mr. Chamberlain), to 
whom the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Stanhope) had re- 
ferred, were in his place, he could have 
explained that the debt to which allusion 
was made had been incurred under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament in the 
purchase of gas and water works. He 
regretted to oppose any measure brought 
forward to meet the wants of society ; 
but with respect to the present Bill, he 
was opposed to it, because he believed 
that to adopt it would simply be getting 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. He 
admitted that the present position of 
county affairs was anomalous; but still 
the existing system of county govern- 
ment worked well; it was the most 
economical and most orderly of any that 
he had known in any part of the world. 
They must, therefore, go in for some- 
thing better or leave well alone. This 
Bill was neither one thing nor the other. 
It offered what was to him always re- 
pulsive, a divided responsibility, and 
under its provisions the responsibility of 
a high-minded body of men would be 
taken away. He would ask, however, 
whether the magistrates did not repre- 
sent the great mass of the property in a 
county? He had worked on town coun- 
cils and on quarter sessions, and he knew 
which was the more economical of the 
two. The existing county government 
was to be displaced by a sort of hy- 
brid body, composed of county ma- 
gistrates and men elected by Boards 
of Guardians, who belonged to different 
classes and were not likely to work well 
together. In the place of those whose 


administration was efficient and eco- 
nomical they would have 15 or 20 men 
of one class and 15 or 20 men of another, 
and if everything did not run smoothly 
the responsibility would be thrown from 
one to the other. County boards should 
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embrace such important duties or re- 
ae so as really to encourage 
the most competent men—not the high- 
est in position, not the moneyed men, 
but those who would humbly and un- 
ostentatiously do so—to come forward 
and discharge the various important du- 
tiesconnected with county administration. 
As now proposed, there would be a se- 
ries of beanies all making and levying and 
collecting rates at enormous expense 
and with no little difficulty. He had con- 
siderable doubts whether these county 
boards would ever be properly worked 
by single counties. He doubted whether 
they would ever get the class of men 
they desired to work on these boards if 
they had simply single counties. It ap- 
peared to him that it would be better— 
and that the Bill furnished an oppor- 
tunity—whereby if they could have two 
or three counties together, so that some- 
thing like Provincial Councils might be 
formed. They would thus have some- 
thing on a larger scale than that pro- 
posed in the Bill, and local legislation 
could be achieved under favourable con- 
ditions. Work which now to a large 
extent came to London could be done 
in the counties, and they would not have 
men coming up to London from long 
distances for the purpose of getting little 
matters arranged which might be ar- 
ranged in their localities. If the Bill 
were carried, he hoped the Government 
would adopt the Union instead of the 
petty sessional district as the electoral 
area. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member who had 
just spoken (Mr. Muntz) that the pre- 
sent system of managing county busi- 
ness was satisfactory, and would con- 
trast favourably with the manner in 
which Business was conducted in that 
House or by Boards of Guardians. It 
was not, however, a matter of much 
surprise to him that it should be so; 
because those now entrusted with the 
management of these local affairs were 
the first men in the country, and the 
system on which they acted had been 
laid down by such men as the late 
Speaker, Lord Eversley, Sir William 
Heathcote, and Mr. Charles Buller. He 
thought they must first agree upon the 
object they wished to effect, and from 
what stand-point they viewed it. If the 
object was the good government of the 
counties, he believed that could not be 
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better arrived at than by leaving things 
as they were. If they were to satisfy a 
feeling which it was said was growing, 
but which he believed was tein. 
that representative government should 
be carried out fully—they must adopt a 
scheme much more stringent than that 
before the House. But he was content 
to leave the scheme hefore them as it 
was, and contrast it with the proposition 
of the right hon. Member for Halifax. 
He understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man adopted a via media between the 
two. He did not himself see, however, 
what was the use of retaining so smalla 
number of magistrates as one-third. He 

referred the scheme of his right hon. 
Friend to that shadowed forth from the 
other side of the House. He hoped, 
however, with regard to rivers, that it 
was not intended that the county board 
should usurp the power of conservancy 
boards. As to the elections, it was sug- 
gested on the other side of the House 
that there should be elections for all the 
county officers on the one and the same 
day; but he believed if this were carried 
out, and if they had elections for all the 
objects covered by the Bill in the same 
day, in Cumberland, at least, and, pro- 
bably, in most other places the elections 
would be turned into a political question, 
and people would vote blue and yellow 
as the case might be, instead of centring 
their attention in the one object for which 
the person was elected. 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
though prepared to vote for the Bill, he 
was not prepared to give a silent vote. 
If the Bill were founded on a grievance 
at all it was founded, to a great extent, 
on a sentimental grievance. The griev- 
ance was that the taxation and govern- 
ment of counties by magistrates at the 
quarter sessions was a violation of the 
principle of popular representation, that 
taxation and representation should be 
co-extensive. Butthosethingsnevercould 
be co-extensive. There must always be 
people who were not represented. The 
county magistrates did not tax by virtue 
of the commission of the peace—they 


taxed by virtue of the power given by 
Parliament, which had thought fit to 
delegate to magistrates the power of 


taxing counties. Therefore, the powers 
which magistrates exercised for the levy- 
ing of rates were practically the powers 
of Parliament, which represented the 
nation. It had not been shown that the 
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magistrates of counties had been extra- 
vagant in the expenditure of county 
money. Many of the magistrates were 
owners of three-fourths of the land of the 
country; and seeing that the land bore 
the burden of the rates, it was clear 
that the rates were paid more by the 
magistrates than by anyone else. It 
was therefore very unlikely they would 
be extravagant; and he must say he had 
always observed the most minute care 
taken with regard to the details of 
the finances of counties. Turning to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, he found it exceedingly difficult 
to understand it. As far as he could 
make out its scope, however, it did not 
propose to remove the magistrates alto- 
ether, but to constitute a Governing 
ody, on which there should be a ma- 
jority of elected representatives of the 
ratepayers. The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to create a sort of Home 
Rule government in each county; and 
whatever he might think of Home Rule 
for another country, he did not think it 
would work well in each county. He 
objected to anything that was likely to 
turn the elections for these county boards 
into trials of strength between political 
Parties. In the case of Town Seta 
many men were elected, not because 
they were capable administrators, and 
therefore best fitted for the office, but 
because their election served Party ends. 
This evil would be greatly intensified if 
it were extended to the elections for 
county boards, which would then become 
hotbeds of corruption and jobbery. He 
thought, therefore, that the proportion 
of the magistrates on these boards should 
not be diminished, inasmuch as they 
were naturally averse from spending 
money, part of which must necessarily 
come out of their own pockets, unneces- 
sarily. Popular representation, on the 
other hand, would be unable to resist 
local pressure, and would, therefore, be 
unable to exercise a prudent control over 
the expenditure. It should be borne in 
mind that once this power of electing 
the members of the board was given 
over to the ratepayers it would be impos- 
sible to resume it, and therefore it 
should not be bestowed without full con- 
sideration of the consequences the gift 
would entail. He thought the plan pro- 
posed by the Bill—providing for the 
election by the Unions of a certain num- 
of representatives on the county 
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board—preferable to that proj b 
the right hon. Member for Fsties wan 
far less dangerous. He objected to the 
proposal to hand over the conservancy 
of the rivers to the county boards, inas- 
much as he thought that the only bodies 
which could properly deal with the 
rivers were those which had control of 
them from their sources to their mouths. 
He had been a Member of two Commit- 
tees of that House which inquired into the 
Thames Conservancy, and of one Com- 
mittee of that House which had inquired 
into the conservancy of the River Lea; 
and from his experience of those Com- 
mittees he thought that if they entrusted 
that duty to the county boards they would 
necessarily, in cases where a river ran 
through several counties, have a divided 
jurisdiction, and he therefore hoped 
the point would be reserved for for 
ther consideration. He also doubted 
the propriety of placing the control of 
sanitary matters in the hands of these 
boards ; but, in any case, he hoped that 
some steps would be taken to prevent 
the sanitary officers from being a nui- 
sance and a source of annoyance to all 
the landowners of the district. 

Mr. RATHBONE: Sir, this Bill has 
been a great disappointment to those 
‘who desire a thorough reform of our 
local administration. I have always felt 
that a Conservative Government pos- 
sessed great advantages for dealing with 
this question, and had hoped that they 
would deal with it, as far as they dealt 
with it at all, effectually, and so as to 
prepare the way for a gradual systematic 
improvement of our local institutions. 
But this Bill, it seems to me, deals very 
incompletely with many of the points 
that it attempts to deal with, and I fear 
that it will actually make the real reform 
of our local institutions, where most 
needed, more difficult than ever. A Bill 
introduced by Government to deal with 
county management can only be consi- 
dered as part of a great plan for that 
reform of the local government of the 
country which is generally admitted to 
be necessary. Such a Bill must evidently 
contemplate the adjustment between the 
country and the different administrative 
districts within it of the various fune- 
tions of local government. It should 
provide for the joint performance of 
some of the most important of those 
functions. This is, in fact, admitted by 





this Bill, on the face of it, in that im- 
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= part dealing with highways. 
he principle on which it deals with 
some parts of the country is admirable. 
But it leaves altogether out of the appli- 
cation of that principle the largest 
proportion of the population of the 
country. The urban sanitary districts, 
though included for other purposes, are 
left untouched ; and yet the most aggra- 
vated cases of hardship, as regards 
highways, occur in many of those urban 
sanitary districts. This isa Bill which 
we have all been expecting so anxiously, 
and which professes to deal with this 
question of highways; and yet I do not 
see how it deals, or how it is to be made 
to deal, with this question with regard 
to so large a proportion of the districts 
in which the hardship is so seriously felt. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Sclater-Booth) will explain this 
point. This is an instance of sins of 
omission of one class which, in my 
opinion, renders the Bill defective. But 
the sins of commission chargeable 
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against the measure appear to me to be 
still more serious, for it not only omits 
to introduce simplification and improve- 
ment into our primary areas of local 
government, but, by constituting a new 


area, it actually makes it more difficult 
to introduce improvement in the future. 
I have never said or intimated, as the 
right hon. Gentleman once inferred, that 
I expected, in the establishment of 
county boards, a panacea for the pre- 
sent widespread disorder and inconve- 
nience which prevail in our primary 
areas of local government. On the con- 
trary, I have rather advocated that it 
would be well to begin by establishing 
good primary areas of local government, 
and, on that foundation, proceed to build 
a system of county administration. But, 
as it has been decided to begin with 
county government, the multiplicity and 
confusion of our areas, and consequent 
weakness of our system of local govern- 
ment, ought not to be aggravated by 
such a Bill as this, when a wisely-drawn 
measure might be made the means of 
greatly improving those areas. I will 
leave others to deal with the question of 
the choice of the petty sessional division 
as the unit of representation for the mem- 
bers of the board who are justices; but 
so far as the petty sessional division is 
made a unit for representation for the 
elected members, the proposals of the 
Bill appear to me to be unwise, contrary 
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to the recommendation of the Sanitary 
Commission, and contrary to the course 
of recent legislation. One of the recog- 
nized evils of the present system of local 
government is the multiplicity of areas; 
another is the overlapping of areas. The 
Bill proposes to create a new electoral 
area for administrative purposes, and 
one which overlaps and differs from 
every other area. It ought to be a prin- 
ciple in legislation— and it has in recent 
years been adopted as a principle—that 
the unit of local government should be 
strengthened. The Union, or sanitary 
district, has now been adopted for most 
purposes, and it is desirable to consoli- 
date and strengthen it; but the Bill 
proposes wholly to disregard the Union. 
It is an admitted principle that electoral 
units ought to be based on community 
of interest. How is this Bill consistent 
with this principle? The chief local 
interests are sanitary, highways, poor, 
rating, and education. All these are 
common to the Union or sanitary district 
in a more or less complete degree. No 
one of them is usually common to the 
petty sessional division, which most 
often disregards the sanitary area, the 
highway board area, the area of poor 
relief, the area of rating, and the area 
of the educational powers recently given 
to the Union. The petty sessional divi- 
sion has no community of interests, 
and is unfit to be an electoral. unit. 
Even on its own merits, the petty ses- 
sional division is an inconvenient area. 
They are very unequal in size and 
population. In Bedfordshire, four divi- 
sions with less than 40,000 aggre- 
gate population will have 12 elective 
members; and four other divisions will 
have only the same number of elective 
members for 90,000 aggregate popula- 
tion. In Berkshire, divisions of less 
than 3,000 population will have the same 
representation as divisions of 20,000. 
In Durham, 70,000 persons in one large 
division will elect two members; while 
66,000 persons in six small divisions will 
elect six times asmany. While in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Kirkby Mal- 
zeard, with a population of 3,000, will 
send the same number of representatives 
as East Morley with a population of 
108,000, and West Morley with a popula- 
tion of 110,000. In other words, divi- 
sions 36 times as populous as Kirkby 
Malzeard will have to be content with 
the same number of representatives, 
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This question of area appears to me to 
be the most important of all, because it 
is the very foundation of local govern- 
ment. Now, as to the constitution of 
the county board. In the first place, it 
seems to me a very great mistake to 
have so excessive a proportion of mem- 
bers who sit there as justices. It will 
be a constant source of discontent, and 
a loss of real influence. We must all 
wish that men of culture and wide ex- 
perience and leisure should have great 
influence on these boards. This would 
best be secured by taking care that you 
do not require that a greater number of 
justices should be elected to sit on the 
county board than you can find men 
who will attend regularly and do their 
fair share of work, and who will not 
come down only when an appointment 
has to be made, or a particular point 
carried. Men of position and ability in 
this country always have their full share 
of influence on such bodies if they have 
to rely on convineing and carrying their 
colleagues with them, and do not excite 
jealousy by what may seem to the other 
members an unfair share in the repre- 
sentation. If the Bill really made an 
equality between the justices and elected 
members, still that would have the un- 
fortunate effect, as it has had in such 


cases, of arranging them into two sepa- 


rate parties, as it were. Now, I do not 
care so much for direct representation 
as some others on this side of the House. 
It has some very great advantages; but 
there is considerable uncertainty whether 
people will take sufficient interest in the 
elections to realise all those advantages. 
But the plan proposed in the Bill, while 
not obtaining the advantages of direct 
representation, throws away all the ad- 
vantages which are secured by the 
ordinary approved form of indirect repre- 
sentation. If the Board of Guardians, 
as the rural sanitary authority, were 
empowered to send their best men to sit 
upon the county board, they would send 
men whose work they had seen, and 
could judge of; whereas, voting in the 
petty sessional division, they will be 
called upon to vote for men of whom 
they have no such experience; and again, 
the knowledge that the Guardians were 
to choose the county board would in- 
crease the interest taken in the election 
of Guardians, and be an inducement to 
men who thought they might be useful 
on a county board to obtain that honour 
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by seeking election as Guardians, and 
doing good service on the Board. There 
is another omission in this Bill to which 
I must draw attention. It is surely 
very unjust that all those boroughs with 
separate courts of quarter sessions, which 
are compelled to contribute largely to 
county expenditure, should have no 
representation whatever. For instance, 
Liverpool contributes from £12,000 to 
£16,000 a-year towards general county 
expenditure, and yet would, under this 
Bill, have no representation whatever. 
I am sorry to have had to find so much 
fault with the Bill, and glad to find some 

oints on which I can speak with un- 

esitating praise. I am glad that, with 
regard to the payment for roads, the 
right hon. Gentleman has adopted the 
principle of dividing the cost between 
owners and occupiers. It is just that the 
whole of a charge of this sort, liable to 
fluctuations, should not be thrown 
primarily upon the weaker party ; but to 
my mind it is of the greatest importance 
to the owners of property that their 
attention should be called to the rise and 
fall of these charges, and that they 
should be led to watch and control them 
before, having become permanent, they 
have to pay a considerable share of them. 
Another admirable provision of the Bill 
is that which requires the county board 
to classify its work, so as to divide it 
among committees, and gives it authority 
to delegate all its powers, except that of 
borrowing, to such committees. The 
power of providing county asylums for 
imbeciles will also, I expect, be found 
very valuable. I am not without hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will con- 
sent to modify his Bill to meet objections 
which I observe have been raised very 
generally, from the rural as well as from 
the urban point of view. I think I 
understood him to infer that he considered 
this petty sessional division a provisional 
area, and that it might subsequently be 
exchanged for a more convenient one. I 
hope he will consent to grapple with the 
difficulty at once, and that he will adopt 
the sanitary district as the primary area. 
No one knows better than he does, that 
with every increase of rates or charge, it 
becomes more difficult to re-adjust our 
areas; and, at the same time, no one 
knows better than he does that there is 
no insuperable difficulty in doing this, 
for he is constantly making such re-ad- 
justment in the case of sanitary districts. 
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Suggestions have been made in several 
quarters for rendering more equitable 
the incidence of certain of our local 
burdens. These, if adopted, would still 
more facilitate this re-adjustment ; and 
I am inclined to believe they are not 
looked upon with disfavour by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board. One sug- 
gestion, which I know has the concur- 
rence of many hon. Members opposite, 
though I do not know the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman thereon, is 
that, for purposes of in-door relief, 
counties should be substituted for the 
present Unions. Such a measure would 
produce great economy, and make pos- 
sible great improvements in the adminis- 
tration of poor relief; and if it were 
adopted, a contribution towards the 
necessary cost of in-door relief might be 
one of the best forms of public grants in 
aid of local expenditure, because it would 
give a direct and powerful stimulus to 
the general enforcement of the recognized 
principles on which poor relief ought to 
be given. I must just point out that a 
Paper which has been recently issued 
by the Local Government Department 
would, if read casually, give a,very ex- 
aggerated idea of the amount of change 
necessary to bring the boundaries of 
Unions within the borders of counties. 
Anyone looking at that Return of Unions 
and Petty Sessional Divisions would sup- 
pose that there were no fewer than 862 
Unions in England and Wales, and that 
out of those 862 Unions, 403 distinct 
Unions were partly in one county and 
partly in another. Now, in this enume- 
ration, a number of Unions are made to 
play the part of soldiers in a pantomime, 
in which the same body of men march 
round and round, appearing several 
times, in order to make an impression 
by their numbers. Some of these Unions 
are made to do duty in this way as 
many as four times. But what are the 
real facts? In 1876 there were only 
646 Unions in England and Wales. I 
cannot place this matter before the 
House so shortly and clearly as it has 
been put in a paper by Mr. R. 8. Wright, 
a short extract of which I will read— 
‘Out of about 650 Unions, about 60 are 
wholly urban; of the remainder, about 410 are 
wholly comprised each in one county. Out of 
the 180 Unions which remain, and which extend 
into several counties, the parts which extend 
into a different county from that in which the 


County 


bulk of the population is situate have in 100 
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cases a population of less than 2,000, and in 54 
other cases less than 5,000, and might probably 
be merged in other Unions. In the 63 other 
cases the population of the outlying part ex- 
ceeds 6,000. In some of these cases there will, 
no doubt, be some inconvenience in disturbi 
the existing Unions. But even if it should be 
thought expedient in certain of these cases to 
preserve the existing Unions, with special pro- 
visions for representation on the county boards 
of the several counties into which they respec- 
Geely extend, this does not ap to furnish a 
valid argument against simplification of areas 
and authorities in that great majority of cases 
in which no such special difficulties exist.” 


Ido hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
-will consent to modify the Bill so far as 
regards the choice of the electoral area 
and the number of elected members of 
the county board. Unless this is done, 
it appears to me that the Bill will only 
make a real reform unlikely, and I 
should be sorry to see it pass. 

Mr. PELL said, that if the thanks of 
the country were due to the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) who had 
brought forward the Bill, they were also 
due to his Predecessor in the office of the 
Local Government Board, the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), for 
the speech and the propositions he had 
made. He (Mr. Ball) would say at 
once that he entirely concurred with the 
greater part of his Amendment—namely, 
with so much of it as related to the elec- 
toral area. He thought they would get 
with greater readiness a better selection 
of sg yg upon the board if they 
voted in the Unions. No deubt, such 
a change as the permanent re-arrange- 
ment of Unions would impose upon the 
Department a vast amount of incon- 
venience, labour, thought, care,- and 
time and patience; but, after all, these 
made up the best part of human life, 
and he would not, on the strength of 
such considerations, abandon the idea 
of reform, but would rather face every 
difficulty. But although the area 
which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
posite proposed for electoral purposes 
might perhaps be the best, his method 
of election was decidedly the worst. It 
was the unhappy conjunction in the 


Amendment of two propoaioens that 
made it difficult for hon. Members to 
know how to vote. 


He suggested, then, 
that the right hon. Geotonan should 
withdraw the latter part of the Amend- 
ment—namely, that which came after 
the word ‘‘ county,” relating to the mode 





of election; and that if he did so he 
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would probably receive an overwhelming 


amount of support from both sides of the 
House. Wit ard to the Bill, he was 
quite sure that the House would do its 
best to make it a good Bill. As to the 
composition of the board, it was not quite 
clear to him; but he supposed it would 
be possible for the Guardians to elect a 
magistrate, if they liked, over the heads 
‘of other persons who were qualified to 
serve on the board, but who were not 
magistrates. If that was so, and know- 
ing the sort of feeling there was in the 
country to elect the big man of a dis- 
trict, he thought the Bill would be 
none the worse, and probably more 
acceptable to the counties, if, with such 
limitation — not more than one-third 
magistrates—the electors were free to 
select whom they chose, whether he 
was a magistrate or not. The hon. 
and learned Baronet the Member for 
Wexford (Sir George Bowyer), cross- 
ing the House from the other side, 
where he was naturally to be found— 

‘No, no!’’ |—as much so as a salmon 
in a river when it was not visiting the 
sea—in order to speak on this side, had 
propounded the most extreme Tory doc- 
trines. Whatever might be the case in 
Ireland, rates fell upon occupiers in 
England. The hon. and learned Baronet 
said he had been a conservator of two 
rivers, including the Lea, which was 
contaminated by indiarubber works and 
gasworks, and in. other ways between 
Hertford and London; and, as one who 
once drank the water, he remembered 
that you could tell by the sickness in 
a street the side that was supplied with 
the water and the side that was not. 
For his own part, he (Mr. Pell) thought 
that the transfer of the conservancy 
of such rivers as the Lea from special 
to county boards would prove a very 
beneficial change. As to the second 
portion of the Bill, with regard to 
roads, he considered that it had better 
be omitted altogether, for the less the 
Bill was loaded with details, the more 
likely was it to get the assent of Parlia- 
ment this Session. It was undesirable 
to give the new boards too ‘many func- 
tions at first, and the questions concern- 
ing the highways might very well have 
stood over for the present, to be dealt 
with by the Highways Bill now before 
the House. The change proposed in the 
manner of electing coroners, by transfer- 
ring the franchise from the freeholders 
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to the county board, was a very desir- 
able one; but he had indulged the hope 
that the county rate would be relieved 
of that official, and he still wished 
the right hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench would take him under their 
charge, appointhim, and pay him—every- 
thing, in fact, except let him sit upon 
them. The most valuable portion of the 
Bill seemed to be that relating to the 
re-adjustment of areas, comprising, as 
suggested by the right hon. Member for 
Halifax, the re-arrangement of Poor Law 
Unions. If the House would not sanc- 
tion the new electoral area suggested in 
the Amendment, he hoped nothing would 
be done by the Bill which would put the 
office of Guardian, or the area in which 
he worked, into an inferior position to 
that in which a country gentleman per- 
formed his public duties. By making 
the Union the electoral area they would 
get men who had been accustomed to 
act together in reference to the most 
important of questions—the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. It was pos- 
sible that in future the administration 
of justice might be more or less in- 
trusted to stipendiary magistrates ; but 
the Poor Law could not be administered 
by paid officers; the duty must devolve 
upon those volunteers who were will- 
ing and able to discharge it. It would 
rather raise the position of Guardians 
and encourage them to cherish noble 
aspirations if representatives of the petty 
sessional divisions were sent to work 
with the Guardians in their Unions. 
Perhaps one of the first questions dealt 
with by county boards would be in-door 
relief. The contrast was most marked 
between the provision made in London 
by means of combination and that fur- 
nished by isolated Unions in the coun- 
try. The advantages of combination 
were seen, not only in dealing with the 
sick and aged and mentally diseased, but 
also in matters of education as regarded 
peuper children. The economy of com- 

ination was as well accompanied with 
better teachers, better buildings, better 
apparatus, better results. They did 
not get so good a class of teachers 
for the Union schools in the country 
as they had in towns, and there was 
little hope of any improvement in that 
matter. It was also impossible to do 
justice to a few children in a small 
establishment ; and in his district they 
had disposed of the question by passing 
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the children into the village school with 
great advantage, especially to the chil- 
dren themselves. 
of their almost empty workhouses trans- 
formed, where it was possible, one into 
a district school and the other into an 
infirmary for imbecile patients. He be- 
lieved that by that means the rates 
would be greatly diminished ; that the 
unfortunate creatures referred to would 
be better treated ; and that their friends 
would be more likely to send them into 
an infirmary than into the workhouse, to 
the very name of which they had astrong 
objection. The country ladies, with 
time to spare and an aptitude for such 
duties, would visit them and look after 
their comforts, as they did in the Me- 
tropolis. In that way, and by mixing 
up men of higher education with the 
Guardians, the Bill would unite indi- 
viduals of the highest position and edu- 
cation with those who belonged to a 
class below them in the management of 
county establishments in a way in which 
they had never been united before, 
which would, he thought, be productive 
of the best results. 

Str GEORGE BOWYER, in refer- 
ence to a remark from the last speaker 
(Mr. Pell), explained that he had never 
stated that he had been a Conservator 
of the Thames and of the River Lea. 
What he did say was that he had been 
a Member of two Committees of that 
House which inquired into the Thames 
Conservancy, and of one Committee of 
that House which had inquired into the 
conservancy of the River Lea. 

Mr. DODSON accepted the Bill with 
satisfaction, because it was a step in the 
right direction—in the direction of a 
board that would conduce to local cen- 
tralization, which he regarded as a 
great and much-needed safeguard 
against the tendency to Government 
centralization. Further, he held the 
Bill to be a stepping-stone from which 
they could go forward at no distant pe- 
riod towards a more popular and more 
powerful institution. He was sorry to 
hearthe hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell), who was so conversant 
with subjects of this kind, express a 
wish that the functions given to the 
board might be diminished by the with- 
drawal of the clauses relating to roads. 
Instead of that, he should like to in- 
crease the importance of the board by 
giving to it more functions than were 
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named in the Bill; such, for instance, 
as the duty of deciding appeals with re- 
to assessments, and questions re- 
lating to arterial drainage and the stor- 
age of water. Having accepted the Bill 
as embodying a sound principle, he 
should not be prepared to vote for the 
Amendment, if he thought that Amend- 
ment was in any way calculated to defeat 
the Bill. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth), however, must be aware 
that, technically'and literally, the Amend- 
ment did not defeat the Bill, but only 
deferred the second reading to another 
day. He (Mr. Dodson) thought the 
Amendment might be advantageously 
incorporated with the Bill. Indeed, two 
of its principles were not resisted by 
most of the speakers who represented the 
landed interest; and as to the third— 
the principle of direct election, as to 
which objection had been taken by seve- 
ral hon. Members opposite—it was more 
in accordance with the custom and ha- 
bits of the people than indirect legisla- 
tion, which was quite a novel institu- 
tion. There were only three instances of 
it to be found in the country—the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and Aldermen. 
He would further make a few remarks 
upon the point. Indirect election might 
be valuable as a check against demo- 
cratic excitement. County boards would 
arouse no passions. Indirect election 
almost necessarily involved one of two 
evils. Hither the elected elector be- 
came a mere delegate—a sort of tele- 
phone through whom the original elec- 
tor conveyed his own voice to a remote 
point, or else the original elector lost 
sight altogether of the purpose for which 
he was entrusted with a vote. In the 
present case, he thought the original 
elector would remember that he was 
electing a —. to discharge the duties 
of a Guardian, and he would not attach 
much weight to the fact that this Guar- 
dian was to hold a power of attorney, as 
it were, to elect on his behalf members 
of the county board. This would be the 
least of the two evils, as otherwise, 
instead of choosing the man who was 
best fitted to discharge the duties of 
Guardian, the original elector would 
select the man whom he could reckon 
m to vote for a friend or a patron 
om he might wish to see introduced 


u 
Ww 
to the county board. One of the advan- 
tages of direct election was this—the 
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men who would be directly elected by | thing 


their constituents would sit with the 
magistrates on the county board with a 
keener sense of the importance and re- 
sponsibility of their position than they 
would otherwise have. Another advan- 
tage would follow ; one rural ratepayer 
becoming accustomed to elect repre- 
sentatives -for different purposes and 
with distinct functions would be pre- 
pared for political enfranchisement. He 
objected to the multiplication of elec- 
tions; but this might, in the present 
case, be easily avoided, inasmuch as the 
ratepayer might be called upon to elect a 
member of the county board at the same 
time that he was electingi his Guardian. 
If these elections were held at the same 
time, a good opportunity would be 
afforded of getting rid of plurality voting 
and substituting for it single or cumula- 
tive voting. And now as to the propor- 
tion of justices to elected members. For 
his own part, he would not have the least 
objection to make the whole board elec- 
tive, and he thought eventually the 
whole of the members would be elected 
directly by the ratepayers. He had no 
fear that the justices, if they cared to 
be elected, would not be elected in suffi- 
cient proportions. But he was not will- 
ing to risk the passing of this Bill by 


pressing an Amendment of that descrip- 


tion. It was essential to the good con- 
stitution of the board that there should 
be on it a considerable proportion of 
gentlemen in the position of magistrates 
or, at all events, of owners of property. 
The interests of owners and occupiers 
were, he would not say antagonistic, but 
different. The owner had a permanent, 
the occupier a transitory, interest, and it 
was important that both should be duly 
represented on the board. He was 
quite sure that gentlemen in the posi- 
tion of magistrates would be quite able 
to make their influence felt, though in a 
minority. Magistrates would be men 
of larger knowledge and wider experi- 
ence than the elected members, and it 
would be well for them and for the cha- 
racter of the board that they should feel 
the necessity of relying for their influence 
on their knowledge and experience, and 
not on their numbers or social position. 
He did not wish to go at length into the 
important question what was the best 
area to constitute the unit out of which 
these boards were to be selected. Sim- 
plification of areas was no doubt the one 
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specially needed, because many 


areas meant many authorities, many 
authorities meant insignificant authori- 
ties, more elections, more officers, more 
expense, waste of power, and less unity 
of interest. Wherever it was possible 
the area ought to be the same. There 
were 649 Unions, between 700 and 750 
petty sessional divisions, 640 local boards, 
about 70 improvement districts, 400 
highway districts, and 6,000 highway 
parishes. In that multiplicity of areas 
there was scope for immensely reducing 
their number. It ought to be our aim 
to assimilate the petty sessional divisions 
and the highway districts to the Unions. 
That would get rid of a great many of 
those divisions. The difficulty was as to 
the rectification of Unions. There were 
181 or 182 Unions which ran into dif- 
ferent counties—not only into two, but 
into three or four counties. It was easy 
to say, Rectify the boundaries, lop off 
that part of the Union which projects 
into another county; but there was this 
difficulty to be got over—a change of 
area meant in many cases a shifting of 
burdens. It might be said that a Valua- 
tion Bill would equalize the assessments 


throughout the country, and no doubt 


such a scheme would remove some diffi- 
culties, but it could not equalize rates. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that, how- 
ever desirable it might be to rectify the 
boundaries of areas and to diminish 
their number, the task was a difficult 
one, and would take a considerable 
length of time. If that could be effected 
at once, he was prepared to give it his 
hearty support ; but if that could not be 
done, he would rather accept the dis- 
advantages attending petty sessional 
areas. He cordially gave his adherence 
to the principles embodied in the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend, and if all 
three or any of them could be introduced 
into the Bill in Committee, he thought 
it would be an effective improvement of 
the measure. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he might congratulate his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) upon the re- 
ception which his measure had met with, 
because the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site who moved the Amendment (Mr. 
Stansfeld) distinctly stated that he 
did not wish to vote against the principle 
of the Bill, although set up a directly 
opposite principle in the programme he 
lad bikes mA House. a ~ gathered 
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from the right hon. Gentleman that 
rather than imperil the ape of the 
measure, he would cordially support its 
second reading. No doubt some objec- 
tions had been made to the Bill, and 
they had broadly to consider what was 
the best thing to be done under very diffi- 
cult circumstances. They had got to con- 
stitute a new board from the commence- 
ment, and to take the best materials 
they could find at hand. He believed 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), while object- 
ing to the number of magistrates upon 
the board, had stated, and would state 
again, that so far as magistrates were 
concerned they had administered most 
fairly, most economically, and most 
justly all those matters confided to their 
charge. He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
would go a step further. He was speak- 
ing before men who thoroughly under- 
stood the question ; and while he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Muntz) that it was of the utmost 
importance that they should take not 
those who were highest in position, not 
the moneyed men, but those who were 
determined to do their duty humbly and 
unostentatiously, none could be got 


more likely to act in that way than the 
magistrates of this country. The right 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) called this a Court of 
Quarter Sessions Board; but there was 
nothing which had so much kept the 
counties together as the quarter sessions 
and assizes held in them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said before doing any- 
thing with regard to an elected board 
they should rectify all the anomalies 
which now existed. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he did not 
say ‘‘ before” doing anything. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT con- 
sidered that to be the very pivot of his 
speech ; but what the right hon. Gentle- 
man wanted—the altering of the boun- 
daries of Unions—was the most difficult 
of all things to do. How were those 
Unions usually formed? They were 
formed so that they should be nearest to 
the largest towns in the district to en- 
able members of the Boards of Guar- 
dians to attend at what was known to be 
the most convenient place. It would 
be a downright revolution to change all 
these Unions, and the Committee which 
had investigated the subject, over which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself (Mr. 
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Stansfeld) presided, distinctly laid down 
that noalteration of boundaries ofcounties 
should take place except where portions 
of a county were situated within another 
county, and they did not feel themselves 
justified in making any alteration in the 
boundaries of Unions. They did re- 
commend outlying portions of parishes 
should be annexed to the parishes they 
joined. Yet all these alterations were 
to be made before any board was estab- 
lished. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that what he 
had said upon the matter was in directly 
the con direction. His argument was 
that the board which he proposed would 
be an efficient instrument in preparing 
a scheme for the purpose. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked what the board was which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed. He proposed 
that one-third should be magistrates, and 
that the remainder should be elected 
by the Unions; but those Unions had 
not always the interest of the county at 
heart, because they were situated in 
different counties. They must consider 
that. But his right hon. Friend said, 
Take what you have got—petty sessional 
divisions which did not overlap other 
counties and parishes—let them elect 
representatives. He (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) was not going further than 
that. He considered that his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) was right in 
adopting the petty sessional district as 
the electoral area. It was the best 
scheme that came to hand, would be 
more easily carried out than any other, 
and would give an efficient body of men. 
Then, as to direct representation, the 
right hon. Member for Chester (Mr. 
Dodson) wanted a scheme which would 
teach these men to vote for county 
representation. But that, of all things, 
was not wanted. 

Mr. DODSON had only said that in- 
cidentally that would be the effect. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wanted to have these boards kept ab- 
solutely free from polities. They did 
not want talking, officious men, but 
members who would discharge their 
duty in the best interest of their county, 
totally irrespective of politics. He was, 
therefore, entirely opposed to direct 
election. Considering the importance of 
these boards, and the number of duties 
that would be imposed on them, he 
thought they ought to be elected, not for 
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one year but for three, if not for five 
years. If they were to have control with 
regard to turnpikes, rivers, the building 
of schools, asylums, &c., time must be 

iven to them to mature their plans. The 
Sitios which they had once undertaken 
they would like to carry to a successful 
termination. With regard to turnpikes, 
which were being destroyed as fast as 
possible, his right hon. Friend proposed 
that they should be handed over to these 
county boards, and he proposed that in 
certain cases they should be enabled to 
erect a toll. Now he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), for one, totally dissented 
from the proposition to give them the 
power of erecting tolls. If it had been 
thought wise to do away with tolls, he 
was certain it would be unwise and im- 
politic to erect tolls. There should be 
some way of getting out of the difficulty. 
Surely those on the other side who re- 
presented towns must see that the main 
traffic was between to and town. 
Take Leeds and Bradford, take Man- 
chester and Oldham, or Sheffield and 
Rotherham, or any other towns you 
wished to name, and then see whether 
the putting of tolls just outside those 
large towns would not be very detri- 
mental to them. Surely some arrange- 
ment could be arrived at by which the 
towns, for the benefit of which more or 
less these turnkike roads were made, 
should pay a small proportion of the 
county rate. Considering the enormous 
omnibus traffic in towns like Manchester, 
he thought that traffic might fairly be 
charged by itself. There were few people 
who knew anything about rivers or Com- 
missions of Sewers who would not like 
to learn from his right hon. Friend how 
far he meant the control over matters of 
that kind to be undertaken by a county 
board. In all our counties where there 
were tidal and other rivers there were 
Commissions of Sewers. Did his right 
hon. Friend mean to sweep away those 
Commissions and to give to the county 
board authority in such matters? Those 
who lived on the spot knew more about 
those matters than persons who lived at 
a distance. With reference to the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) as to work- 
houses and schools, there could be no 
doubt that it was a most important thing 
to curtail out-door relief. He (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) had said that for years. 
He had pressed upon Guardians that a 
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lavish expenditure in out-door relief was 
one of the most mischievous things as 
far as the people of this country were 
concerned, and in order to make an im- 
provement in the system, in more than 
one rural district they might combine 
the Unions together; while the work- 
house children might be educated out- 
side. The schools in the workhouses 
were not to be compared with those out- 
side, and if the children could be brought 
up in a different atmosphere a good work 
would bedone. He had also always been 
in favour of imbecile and harmless luna- 
ties being kept in oy oe and certified 
workhouses, instead of being sent to the 
costly lunatic asylums ; and he hoped 
this would now, should this Bill become 
an Act of Parliament, be carried out. 
Looking at the whole matter before the 
House, their great object ought to be to 
have such a board as should not only 
carry out all the matters which would 
be entrusted to it to its own satisfac- 
tion, but to the satisfaction of the coun- 
ties as well and of the country generally. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thoroughly 
agreed in what had been said by the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 
for West se (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) as to the way in which magistrates 
had discharged their duties with regard 
to the finances of counties. No body of 
men could have managed matters more 
better or economically than the magi- 
strates. Neither did he think there 
would be any great jealousy between 
Guardians as a class and magistrates as 
a class. In fact, a feeling of mutual 
confidence was often manifested between 
the two classes. He could not agree 
with the observations of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet as to the making of the 
petty sessional district a unit for the 
purposes of this Bill. He thought there 
were many reasons against the petty 
sessional system, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would re-consider that 
part of the Bill. The most important 
question brought forward was the area, 
because when it had been decided upon 
in the Bill it would remain the area for 
all time to come. But as to the mode of 
election, whether direct or indirect, and 
the tenure of office, that could be altered 
in the future. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that there were 180 
Unions that overlapped counties, and 
that arrangements would have to be 
provided for 400 different Unions. He 
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(Mr. Hibbert) was quite prepared to 
admit that special arrangements would 
have to be provided, although his right 
hon. Friend looked forward to the time 
when the boundaries would be so altered 
as to be cotermirious with the counties. 
On the other hand, there were so many 
reasons against fixing upon petty sessional 
districts as areas that he was hopeful his 
right hon. Friend would not persevere 
with that part of his Bill. What he 
would advise was, that they should be 
satisfied with leaving the clause to be 
considered by the county boards when 
elected, and that they should at present 
accept the Union for their unit. Until 
the question of boundaries was con- 
sidered by the county boards there 
would be no difficulty in accepting his 
(Mr. Hibbert’s) own proposal, providing 
that Guardians of Unions which over- 
lapped counties should vote in the 
counties in which they resided. The 
change would certainly be no greater 
than that proposed in the Bill. As 
between Unions and petty sessional dis- 
tricts, the adoption 6f the Union as the 
unit would slightly reduce the number 
of persons to be elected, but would give 
a fairer representation. Another point 


in the Bill to which he thought it right 
to call attention was that in petty ses- 


sional districts the towns which had a 
court of quarter sessions would not be 
represented. While in some parts of the 
country towns with courts of quarter 
sessions did not contribute to the county 
rates, Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, 
and Wigan contributed to the general 
purposes account, for Militia store- 
houses, and to the asylums no less than 
£8,000. If a board was to be a real 
county board, he did not see how the 
boroughs, which contributed to the 
county finances for a variety of pur- 
poses, could be left without the repre- 
sentation which the Bill did not propose 
to give them. { Mr. Sctarer-Boors said, 
he believed these arrangements were 
peculiar to Lancashire.] Perhaps that 
was so; but there were, or would be, 
reasons why all boroughs should have 
representatives; and one reason would 
be furnished by the proposal to make 
the boards courts of appeal in matters 
of assessment, instead of the courts of 
quarter sessions. He objected to the 
petty sessional districts being the areas 
of eleetion, because it would be intro- 
ducing another new electoral district, 
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another anomaly into local government, 
and adding to the chaos which at pre- 
sent existed. As to direct or double 
election, there was much to be said on 
both sides; and while, on the one hand, 
there were good men who did not like to 
go through a contest for office, yet, on 
the other, direct election was more in 
accordance with the present system. He 
could state that there was a growing 
feeling in favour of Guardians being 
elected for three years, instead of as 
now for one year only. He would further 
suggest, that as it was a tentative Bill it 
might only be passed for a limited period, 
say, for three or six years, and then re- 
considered. They were all anxious to 
get the best boards possible, and in the 
meantime it might be ascertained how 
far the proposals contained in the mea- 
sure, when adopted, had answered the 
purpose they had in view. He was, 
however, very anxious not to add to the 
difficulties ang anomalies of the present 
system ; and therefore he hoped that the 
Union would be taken as the unit for 
the elections, that being the unit for all 
administrative purposes. In conclusion, 
he thought the questions raised by the 
Bill were so important that they might 
well occupy the attention of the House 
not for one night only, but for several 
nights. 

Sin BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
on the occasion of the first introduction 
of the Bill a hope was expressed by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
that no political or Party feeling would 
be imported into the discussion, and he 
(Sir Baldwyn Leighton) ventured humbly 
and longo intervalio to re-echo that hope. 
Perhaps, therefore, he might be allowed 
to observe that at least up to this point 
the discussion had been singularly free 
from any Party bias, and he trusted it 
might so continue if they were to get a 
real practical measure. He should 
hardly venture to take an active or 
prominent part in such an important 
discussion, had he not for some time 
past taken an active share in the admi- 
nistration of a county and also of a Poor 
Law Union that had been looked upon 
as very favourable examples of local 
administration and government; and, 
with the — experience of those 
localities before him, he came to the 
conclusion that the Bill was singularly 
well adapted for carrying out the prin- 
ciples which it undertook—namely, the 
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self-government in the counties. To-day 
they were, of course, di ing the 
rinciples. At the proper time there 
would be Amendments in detail to be 
submitted } but the points chiefly ob- 
jected to on principle were, he thought, 
the moge of election and the area of 
election. In a lesser degree also the 
term of office touched on a principle. 
Now as regarded the mode of election— 
that was the principle of double election 
herein embodied—a broad distinction 
might be drawn between legislative 
bodies, which might or might not be 
constituted by direct popular election, 
and administrative bodies, which should 
not, in his opinion, be so constituted. 
Indeed, he would go so far as to say 
that if it were proposed to constitute 
these boards by direct election this mea- 
sure, which had his hearty support, 
would have his strenuous opposition ; 
the best men would decline to come for- 
ward, and our whole local government 
would be ruined. There was another 
principle contained in this mode of elec- 
tion which he would designate ‘‘ local 
election.”” A Guardian was elected by 
the ratepayers of his parish who knew 
him, and the elective member of the 
board would be, under this Bill, elected 


by his brother Guardians, who also knew 
him personally. But if he were to pre- 
sent himself to the whole Union there 
would be an end of that personal or 
local election, and the worst candidate, 
not the best, would generally be elected. 
Then, as to the area, he confessed he was 


himself taken by surprise at the pro- 
posal to adopt petty sessional districts. 
Also, he entirely agreed with hon. Mem- 
bers opposite and on the Liberal side 
that ceteris paribus the Union would be 
the best, as the most important, local 
body, to send representatives. Further, 
he agreed that a better selection might 
be made by men with whom the elec- 
tive representative should have trans- 
acted business; but the difficulty of re- 
ducing the Unions to the dimensions of 
the counties, which applied also to 
sanitary and highway districts, was for 
the present insurmountable. It would 
cause a delay of three years to create 
a Boundary Commission to correct the 
overlapping and to act on it, causing 
at the same time endless local difficul- 
ties and heart-burnings. Therefore, he 
came to the conclusion that the petty 
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sessional division, the only one conter- 
minous with the county, was, at least 
for the present, the right one to adopt 
—it was the only practical solution of 
the difficulty. Then as to term of office, 
it might be thought by some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that the one year of 
office would be more democratic than 
a longer term; but, in fact, the con- 
trary was the case, as a man would 
have no weight or influence until he 
had learnt the business, which he could 
not learn in one year; he would alto- 
gether be a more useful member of the 
board if he remained three years or 
more in office ; and they had likewise 
the precedent of the school boards. 
But there was another class of objec- 
tions, of which they had heard very 
little that night—in fact, not enough— 
except a few words from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz). It 
was a feeling held by many out of that 
House, as well as some within the 
House—and, if he did not share their 
conclusion entirely, he quite sympathized 
with their reasoning. It was the argu- 
ment—‘‘ Let well alone.” The county 
business was almost a pattern of how 
public business should be managed ; it 
was administered as efficiently and eco- 
nomically, on the whole, as it well could 
be by the magistrates. Why seek to 
interfere with them? That was a very 
strong argument to one who looked at 
the question from the practical point of 
view that he took; but he submitted 
also those other considerations to those 
who offered that objection. The magis- 
trates who now managed the business 
so well would in every case be associated 
still to the Board of Management of the 
county, and be, he trusted, supported 
by the elective members as much as by 
the magistrates heretofore. Then there 
was a not unnatural aspiration among 
the ratepayers to take a more active 
share through their elected representa- 
tives in the business. Then, again, they 
would have many larger functions 
thrown upon those boards, and it was 
well to strengthen the foundation to 
carry a heavier weight; and, lastly, those 
boards would, he trusted, become suffi- 
ciently important to counteract the cen- 
tralizing tendency of the day. To sum 
up the general results, if the Bill became 
law, he believed that where a county 


strengthening and popularizing of local 
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had been well and efficiently managed, 
like his own county, there would be 
little or no tible ‘difference ; in 
some there might be room for improve- 
ment; in some—very few, he trusted— 
there might be a slight change for the 
worse; that was in the expenditure ; but 
even that would be cheaply purchased 
at the strengthening of local self-go- 
vernment. He believed there were men 
scattered up and down in the country in 
every county of England, as there were 
in every community of this Anglo-Saxon 
nation, willing and able to undertake 
the work of local government, who 
would bring their best abilities to the 
work for the benefit of their neighbours 
and the public; and, if he might ven- 
ture to go one step further, he would 
say that should that great House ever 
come by faction, obstruction, or corrup- 
tion, to lose something of its old re- 
nown—or by adhering too closely to the 
theories of foreign States rather than to 
the practical teaching of their own 
stately history, that Assembly should 
come to lessen its great influence in the 
councils of the State—then, perhaps, 
those rural municipalities, those local 
parliaments they were to-day calling 
into existence, might serve to maintain 


in the country the principles of good 


government and purity of administra- 
tion, which were the essence of practical 


progress and of civilization. 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Staveley Hili, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Heath.) 
[BILL 82.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Staveley Hill.) 


Smrk CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
hoped they would have some expression 
of opinion from the Government before 
they proceeded with this Bill. A Com- 
mittee had been sitting on the subject 
in the House of Lords, and he believed 
there was an understanding that no 
measure of this description should be 


Sir Baldwoyn Leighton 





ed with in that House until a 
port had been received from the 
House of Lords. 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
although he would have no objection to 
stponing the Committee until Monday, 
it must not be taken that he consented 
to an adjournment of the Bill until the 
Committee of the House of Lords had 
reported. They had the whole of the 
evidence; but as it seemed to be the 
opinion of the House that it was not ad- 
visable to proceed with the Bill at that 
hour—10 minutes to 12—he would con- 
sent that it should be taken for Monday. 
Mr. FAWOETT said, he hoped that 
the Government would give some ex- 
ression of opinion on the subject. The 
ill would affect a very important class 
of trade, and he thought that, con- 
sidering the very many thousands of 
ple who were connected with this 
ill, and would be seriously affected, 
and seeing that the Bill was introduced 
without a word, and the second reading 
was agreed to without a word, that the 
Government were bound to state their 
views upon it. If this were not done, 
he should take the earliest opportunity 
of moving the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 

(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Red- 

[BILL 44.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN trusted at that 
hour of the night the Bill would not be 
proceeded with. There were very many 
Amendments, some of which would 
take a day to discuss, and therefore he 
should move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’—(Mr. 
@ Sullivan.) 
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Tur O’CONOR DON thought his hon. 
Friend was not very reasonable in mov- 
ing immediately after going into Com- 
mittee to report . The hon. 
Member knew the difficulties which a 

rivate Member had to contend with in 

ringing forward a measure of this sort. 
He thought they might make some pro- 
gress in the Bill before adjourning, 
and he did not see why at that ear. 
hour of the night the Chairman should 
report Progress. The hon. Member 
had stated that there were very many 
Amendments. That being so, he re- 
garded it as a greater necessity for pro- 
ceeding with them until they came to 
the usual hour. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN remarked that 
many of the Members who were opposed 
to the Bill were under the impression 
that it would not come on that night, 
and had consequently left the House. 
The first Amendment was one of the 
most important Amendments to the Bill, 
and would occupy, at least, half a day ; 
therefore, he considered it would be im- 
possible to proceed with it at that time 
of the night. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY reminded 
hon. Members that Government assist- 
ance to obtain them a day had been 

romised, and under those circumstances 

e saw no occasion for proceeding with 
the Bill at that time. It was a very 
serious question. There had been a 
very important Bill before the House, 
which was expected to last all the evening, 
and it had lasted all the evening ; and 
now this important Bill came on when 
many Members interested had left. He 
trusted that the Bill would not be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. STACPOOLE hoped the Bill 
would not be proceeded with now. 

Mr. CORRY pointed out that the 
House frequently considered important 
questions at a later hour than that. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON aid, that 
if his hon. Friend postponed going on 
with the debate they should have some 
promise that they would do what they 
really could to allow this question to 
come on for consideration. We were 
told early in the Session that the Go- 
vernment would give facilities for the pass- 
ing of this measure. Nothin ial, 
however, had been done ; and if the Go- 
vernment would state what they would 
really do it would satisfy all parties. 





Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed 
that all he had to say on the part of the 
Government was that they would do 
whatever was convenient to the Irish 
Members. They did not want to inter- 
fere one way or the other, and the ques- 
tion was for the Irish Members to say 
whether they should begin or not. 

Taz O’CONOR DON wished to say a 
word or two as to the position in which 
he stood in regard to the conduct of this 
measure. The Bill had come on at an 
hour at which they usually transacted 
Public Business, and it would not be un- 
reasonable to make what progress they 
could. He was perfectly aware that the 
Government had given a pledge that 
they would give facilities for the passing 
of this Bill. They had not, however, 
distinctly told them that they would 
give up Government time day after day 
until the Bill was passed; and therefore 
it would not be reasonable to expect that 
private Members, at an hour at which 
they usually transacted Public Business, 
should agree to give up the opportunities 
which they had of going on with this 
Bill. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would state 
to them that he would undertake, on 
behalf of the Government, to give them 
day after day until the Bill was passed, 
then he should feel free from responsi- 
bility, and would certainly consent to 
reporting Progress on the present 
occasion. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER said, that it was desirable that 
there should be no mistake as to the po- 
sition of the Government in regard to 
this Bill. They agreed to support the 
second reading of the Bill, on the under- 
standing that they would propose certain 
Amendments in Committee. If these 
Amendments should be substantially 
adopted, the Government would be 
prepared to do what reasonably lay in 
their power to facilitate the passing of 
the Bill; but if the Amendments were 
rejected, the Government would be in a 
different position. With regard to the 

resent discussion, he supposed it had 
tons quite a chance that the Bill had 
been reached this evening ; and it was 
for those who were interested in the dis- 
cussion to decide whether they would 
or would not proceed with it to-night. 
That was a matter on which the Govern- 
ment expressed no opinion ; but he could 
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give no promise now, before the dis- 
cussion of the Amendments, that he 
would give Government days for the 
Bi 


ill. 

Taz O’CONOR DON said, that after 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer it would be impossible for 
him to give his consent to reporting 
Progress, without endeavouring, at 
least, to obtain the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on the subject. - 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON hoped the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) would withdraw his Motion. After 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it was important that they 
should get through with the Amend- 


ments, and they were now in a position | sary 


to discuss them. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN thought that it 
was really unreasonable to ask them to 
go on with the Bill to-night. 

Mr. WHITWORTH thought it was 
most unreasonable that hon. Members 
should prevent the progress of a Bill 
which was so strongly desired by the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. M. BROOKS hoped the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
would persevere with his Motion. Seve- 
ral hon. Members interested in this Bill 
were not present. His hon. Colleague 
the Member for Dublin was not here ; 
the hon. Member for the county Cork 
was not here; and he trusted, therefore, 
that the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don) would not persist in 
taking advantage of that which was 
really a surprise. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to point out 
to the promoters of the Bill the diffi- 
culty in which they would place those 
who, like himself, had always supported 
it. He represented a county—Meath— 
which was in favour of the Sunday 
Closing Bill, and nearly all the Irish 
counties appeared to take the same view. 
He had always himself felt considerable 
doubts as to the principles of the Bill; 
but he had never felt himself sufficiently 
justified in going against the declared 
wishes of his constituents in regard to a 
matter which concerned only themselves. 
He had, therefore, always felt it right 
to support this Bill in its previous stages. 
He understood from the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he would give every facility to the pass- 
ing of this Bill, provided certain Go- 
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vernment Amendments were agreed to 
by the House. The principles of the 
Government Amendments, he believed, 
did not affect the counties. They re- 
lated to certain towns in Ireland with a 
certain population ; and therefore, repre- 
senting the wishes of a county, he felt 
absolved from any opposition to these 
Amendments. The proposition which 
the Government had made was that, if 
these Amendments were adopted, they 
would facilitate the passing of the Bill; 
and if its promoters insisted in oppos- 
ing the Motion to report Progress, he 
would feel compelled to walk out of the 
House. 

Tue O’CONOR DON thought it neces- 
to say a few words in reply to his 
hon. Friend. He seemed to be under 
the impression that, in the remarks 
which he (the O’Conor Don) had made, 
he refused to accept the Amendments of 
the Government. He certainly never 
intended to convey any such idea. The 
Government Amendments had not been 
proposed ; they had had no opportunity 
of discussing them; but when they were 
proposed, if there was any strong ex- 
pression of opinion in their favour, he 
thought it was very likely that the pro- 
moters of the Bill would accspt them. 
It was out of his power to answer for 
others, or to give any pledge that the 
Government Amendments would be 
agreed to; but his own opinion was, 
that they should accept the Amendments 
of the Government, upon the conditions 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated—namely, that the Government 
would give every opportunity for passing 
the Bill. He himself could give no 
pledge for others; but he did not want 
it to be supposed that he declined to 
accept the Government Amendments. 

Mr. PAGET said, that this important 
measure affected the interests of Ireland, 
and it had come on as a surprise, and 
that it would be quite unreasonable to 
ask them to proceed with it to-night. 

Dr. WARD said, that the assertion 
that this was a matter of surprise asto- 
nished him. This Bill had passed the 
House several times, and he regarded 
the attempt to obstruct it now as an 
attempt to prevent effect being given to 
the public opinion of Ireland. [‘‘ No, 
no!’?] Well, the enormous majority of 
the Irish Members had voted in favour 
of this Bill, It had been most amply 
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discussed, and the efforts which had 
been made to defeat it had ed 
from a very small number of Members. 
To tell the House that this was a 
matter of surprise was, to him, a most 
extraordinary statement, the more par- 
ticularly as the hon. Member for Boe. 
common (the O’Conor Don). had not 
pressed the advantage which he pos- 
sessed when this Bill went into Com- 
mittee a few days ago. The reward 
which the hon. Member received for his 
moderation was the attempt now made 
to resist the progress of the Bill. The 
House had time after time approved 
of the principle of the Bill, and it was 
most pt sess aches that they should be 
asked to give up the advantage which 
they had obtained. 

Mz. WHEELHOUSE said, it was 
abundantly clear that there was a mistake 
somewhere, and it was a very easy matter 
to find out and explainit. The error was 
one of words merely—the fact remained. 
So far as this matter being on the Paper 
was concerned, it was not, and could not 
be, any surprise to anybody ; but it was 
unusual, and therefore not only a surprise 
but a great surprise that this—the 10th 
Order of the Day—an Order, moreover,’so 
important as it was, should, by the merest 


accident in the world, have been reached, 
and should, therefore, have come on for 
discussion when a very large number of 
the Members for Irish constituencies had 
left for the night, never expecting the 
Order would, or could, be reached. That 


was the only mistake. Let them look at 
the empty benches at this moment, and 
could anybody believe that the — 
given by so few Members would be 
taken as the general views of the House 
on a question of such magnitude and im- 
portance. Really, to discuss the matter 
under such circumstances was little short 
of an insult to Ireland itself. It was well 
known that this Bill did not affect the 
interests of those who were promoting 
it; but it applied exclusively to those 
who, comparatively speaking, were un- 
able to make themselves heard in that 
House. It would be most unfair, un- 
wise, and unjust, to proceed at this hour 
of the night with even one stage of this 
Bill. It was a measure which involved 
one of the greatest principles of Imperial 
legislation, and it ought not to be ad- 
vanced a single step at such a time. It was 
only right to say that he was not one of 
those who cared about excluding or ex- 
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empting certain places from the opera- 
tions of the measure. He objected to 
the Bill altogether as an attempt to carry 
into effect the very worst and most ob- 
jectionable form of class legislation. It 
was useless to deny, by those who would, 
no doubt, very willingly do so if they 
could, that it was a Bill brought in at 
the instance of a certain number of irre- 
sponsible people—teetotallers and Sab- 
batarians—both in England and Ireland, 
and they all knew who were the wire- 
pullers who worked behind the scenes. In 
a matter of thiskind they were not there to 
legislate for the ‘‘ Upper Ten Thousand.” 
Much as he respected some of them on 
other subjects, on this he did not care a 
single straw for the Bishops, nor did he 
value the opinions of the aristocratic ele- 
ment. What he wanted to arrive at was 
the uncontrolled and free view of the 
peasant. Those who had signed and pro- 
fessed to desire the passing of this mea- 
sure not only had their own cellars, but 
knew how to use them. In fact, there 
was not a single thing which they denied 
themselves. Why, then, should they seek 
legislatively, as in truth they were now 
doing, to coerce the peasant class of Ire- 
land? Whyshouldhe beasked to helpthat 
class which was not affected by the mea- 
sure, at the expense of those classes who 
were? If these persons wished to avoid 
going into public-houses, nobody asked 
or compelled them to enter one, and by 
all means let them keep away; but they 
had no right to deny to a whole people, 
as it was thus sought to do, their common 
food and sustenance, and that mainly to 
support a crotchet. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, there 
was a very strong argument in favour 
of the Motion. Only a short time 
ago one of the cities which it was 
proposed to exempt from the operation 
of the Bill presented a Petition, signed 
by 2,700 persons, against the mea- 
sure. He believed that about the same 
number had petitioned in favour of the 
Bill; but he had also reason to believe 
that within the next few days another 
Petition would be presented against the 
Bill which would be signed by upwards 
of 4,000 persons, as well as several very 
large Petitions initsfavour. That Petition 
came, he was told, principally from arti- 
zans, and it showed that it was only atthis 
stage of the agitation that public opinion 
was becoming directed towards the mea- 
sure among persons of one set of opi- 
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nions. Under these circumstances, with 
a long Session before them and the Go- 
vernment pledged to give proper facilities 
for the discussion of the Bill, he could not 
understand what the motive was for 
pressing it forward at 12 o’clock at night, 
ge that it was desired to pass into 
its details without full discussion and 
tefore the various Petitions could 
reach. He asked the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) 
to treat the Bill as he would treat a Go- 
vernment Bill if an important public 
measure were endeavoured to be forced 
on at that late hour of the night. If 
such a course were attempted by the 
Government it would be resisted by the 
House, and the Government would be 
compelled to postpone the Bill, and to 
fix a reasonable day and hour for re- 
suming it. He could not conceive how 
the hon. Member could suffer any injury 
by postponing the Bill. If the hon. 
Member was perfectly sure of his case, 
and believed it to be in accordance with 
the feeling of the Irish people, the only 
result of postponing it would be to se- 
cure in its favour a still stronger ex- 
pression of opinion, and to ensure that 
the issue would be fairly tried. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the adjournment of the 
discussion, and he asked hon. Gentle- 
men to recollect how it was that so early 
in the Session they had arrived at this 
stage of the Bill. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don), on the Monday after the meeting 
of Parliament, put this Bill down upon 
the Paper for a second reading. It was 
expected that the Government would 
move the postponement of the Orders of 
the Day, so that the Government Business 
might be brought on; and very few hon. 
Members had any idea that this Bill 
would come on upon that particular day. 
It did, however, come on, and passed a 
second reading, few only being present 
to oppose it, and it was thought unwise 
to challenge a division. On the following 
Wednesday it was put down again for 
Committee, and a curious thing—one 
that was almost unprecedented—hap- 
pened. The House adjourned at 10 
minutes to 1 o’clock ; but, before doing 
so, the hon. Member for Roscommon 
moved the House into Committee on the 
Bill. Nobody had expected that the 
Bill would come on, as an important 
Scotch Bill was on the Notice Paper 
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before it; but owing to an informality 
when the second reading was moved, the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair ruled 
that the Bill could not be proceeded with. 
He (Mr. Onslow) thought the measure 
was one of very great importance. He 
might be told that the minority against 
it was comparatively small. He did 
not care how small the minority was, 
but he should always give his vote so 
as to prevent the Bill from passing if 
possible. At the same time, he did not 
wish to be an obstructionist. He wanted 
to ‘ensure for the Bill a full, fair, and 
free discussion. A Session or two ago, 
he believed, the Bill passed a second 
reading by a majority of 50; but he 
thought that many hon. Members who 
voted for the second reading then were 
very sorry that they did so, considering 
the way in which the Bill had been 
brought before them since. He sincerely 
hoped the hon. Member for Roscommon 
would agree to the adjournment of the 
discussion, and that he would not at- 
tempt to force on so important a Bill in 
such a thin House. There was another 
reason why he objected to that stage of 
the Bill being taken. Judging from the 
cheers which came from both sides of 
the House that evening, when a New 
Writ was moved for the City of York, 
he gathered that they now had a very 
popular Chief Secretary for Ireland ; but 
the hon. Gentleman who had recently 


Pat, ge that appointment (Mr. J. Low- 


ther) had not yet had time to go into the 
details of this measure. It was, there- 
fore, only fair to that hon. Gentleman 
that he should have an opportunity of 
considering the Bill, and of saying whe- 
ther he approved of the measure or not. 
For these reasons he (Mr. Onslow) hoped 
the House would not, on the present oc- 
casion, proceed further with the Bill. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last, the 
hon. Member for the city of Limerick, 
had told them that further Petitions 
were coming in. Let them wait, then, 
and see the nature of these Petitions, 
and ascertain what the real feeling of 
the people of Ireland was. Probably it 
would have changed, now that they saw 
there was a chance of the Bill being 
rushed through the House. It was 
quite certain that the people of Ireland 
were more excited now in regard to the 
measure than they had been up to this 
time. He did not care what some un- 
fortunate people among his constituents 
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might have to say upon the question. 
He had certainly been very much blamed 
by a certain section among them for 
having opposed this Bill. he could 
say, in his place in the House, was that 
he did not care what any particular 
section of his constituents might say ; 
but he would still endeavour to oppose 
the Bill, in every possible way. He 
opposed it, in the first place, because he 
believed it to be a restriction upon the 
liberties of the people; secondly, because 
he feared that, if it were anand, it would 
only lead to an increase of drunkenness ; 
and thirdly, because he believed it was 
exceptional legislation, that was not in 
accordance with the wishes of the Irish 
people ; and because, if it were passed 
for Ireland, the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), or some other hon. 
Member, would bring in a similar Bill 
next Session for England. Under cir- 
cumstances almost unique, he was pre- 
cluded at this stage of the Bill from 
entering into any lengthened discussion 
on its merits or demerits—undue haste, 
as he thought, having been exercised in 
bringing it to its present forward stage. 
Forthese reasons, heshould certainly vote 
for the adjournment of the debate; and 
he trusted the Committee would see that 


there was really no necessity for passing 
the Bill hastily. 

Mr. O’CLERY pointed out that for 
three Sessions the question involved in 
this Bill had been discussed over and 


over again. No measure had ever re- 
ceived a fuller and fairer discussion. 
The hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) had made some refer- 
ence to Petitions being got up against 
the passing of the Bill. Now a Petition 
was presented not long ago, or rather 
two Petitions, purporting to be signed 
by 14,000 inhabitants of the town of 
Naas, in Ireland, against the Bill. It 
was a most singular fact that such a 
Petition should have been procured, 
seeing there were not 2,000 inhabitants 
which could be reckoned in the popula- 
tion of that town. He believed it was a 
well-known fact that the men most op- 
posed to the Bill in that House were 
men who had a direct interest in the 
liquor traffic in Ireland. They were the 
men who were determined to obstruct 
the measure in every possible way. 
[ ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. STACPOOLE rose to Order. The 
hon. Gentleman had made a charge that 





the opponents of the Bill were in the 
liquor trade. He (Mr. Stacpoole) was 
pe to the Bill, but he was not in 
the liquor trade. 

The CHAIRMAN did not think any- 
thing had fallen from the hon. Member 
which called for the intervention of the 
Chair. 

Mr. O’CLERY was quite willing to 
say at once that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stacpoole) was not directly inte- 
rested in the liquor trade. But he was 
sure that those who were interested in 
that trade were to be found among the 
most persistent opponents of this mea- 
sure, and they manifested the interest 
which they took in the welfare of the 
people of Ireland by the fact that when 
an effort was made to have the public- 
houses in Ireland closed on Saturday 
evenings, they opposed it on the ground 
that the Sunday closing measure should 
first be settled, and yet when the Sunday 
Closing Bill came before Parliament 
they manifested just the same opposi- 
tion. He trusted that the present dis- 
cussion would be persevered in, even if 
it took till 6 o’clock in the morning. He 
thought it would be well worth while to 
adopt that course, as it would at once 
give an assurance to Ireland that the 
House would deal properly with this 
measure and facilitate its progress. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Clery) had pointed 
out that there were Petitions from the 
town of Naas containing 14,000 signa- 
tures against the Bill. He(Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) had himself presented two of those 
Petitions ; but they came not only from 
the town of Naas, but from the county 
of Kildare, and most of them were 
signed at the Curragh, so far as he could 
learn. He denied that he had said that 
the bringing in of the Bill at this hour 
of the night took the House by surprise 
—what he had said was that arriving at 
it so early took the House by surprise, 
and that hon. Members who opposed it 
had left the House under the impression 
that there was no chance of its coming 
on. He should certainly do all that lay 
in his power to prevent its being pro- 
ceeded with to-night. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS trusted that 
the postponement of the Committee would 
not be agreed to unless some under- 
standing was arrived at with the Govern- 
ment as to what they meant to do in 
reference to the Bill. A very poor re- 
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turn was now being made for the 


honourable and delicate conduct of the | party 


hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don), who, when he got the 
House into Committee on the Bill the 
other Wednesday, declined to make any 
progress with the clauses because of 
the absence of those whom the hon. 
Gentleman knew to be opponents of the 
measure. As to bringing on the Bill at 
@ convenient time, they knew that no 
time would be convenient to determined 
opponents. If an adjournment were 
now agreed to, the Government ought 
first to say what facilities they would 
give for discussing the clauses in Com- 
mittee. If the sort of guerilla warfare 
which had been exhibited to-night was 
to be carried on for the future, no private 
Member would ever have a chance of 
getting a Bill through Parliament. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman was in 
error in supposing that the Government 
supported the Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress. He had stated already what the 
position of the Government was—they 
had agreed to the second reading of the 
Bill, and they had agreed to put certain 
Amendments on the Paper. If those 


Amendments were in substance adopted, 


the Government would make facilities 
for the Bill; but if, on the other hand, 
they were not, the Government could not 
make themselves responsible for the mea- 
sure. They only pledged themselves to 
have their Amendments discussed, and 
they left the promoters of the Bill to 
pursue what course they pleased. If 
the hon. Member for Roscommon divided 
the Committee against the Motion, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), for 
his own part, would vote with him. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 20; 
Noes 79: Majority 59. — (Div. List, 
No. 12.) 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he did 
not appear there as a partizan, he had 
long abstained from voting against the 
Bill; but he thought it impossible to 
proceed this evening, and he would there- 
fore move that the Chairman leave the 
Chair. He could not, in justice to the 
constituents he represented, who were at 
that moment engaged on both sides in 
collecting and expressing their opinions 
on the subject—he could not, in justice 


Mr. Charles Lewis 





to those constituents, be a consenting 
to pressing forward the Bill at 
that period. They were now express- 
ing, some on one side, some on the 
other, their opinions on the subject. It 
was not necessary that he should again 

o through the arguments which had 
om already stated in favour of an ad- 
journment. They had a long Session 

efore them, so that it was not necessary 
that they should discuss the Bill at that 
late hour of the night. Under these 
circumstances, he would move that the 
Chairman leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. O° Shaughnessy.) 


The Committee diwided :—Ayes 20; 
Noes 77: Majority 57. — (Div. List, 
No. 13.) 


Mr. ONSLOW begged now to move 
that the Chairman report Progress. He 
had one remark to make on what the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. O’Clery) had 
said. Thehon. Member said that the prin- 
cipal opponents of the Bill in that House 
dealt in liquor. Now, he supposed that 
he (Mr. Onslow) was one of the last 
men in that House who could be accused 
of having anything to do with the liquor 
traffic, except in regard to what he took 
himself. What he wanted was to secure 
a full and fair discussion for the Bill. 
Was it right for the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther) to 
come down there a few days hence, and 
say—‘‘ This Bill, in which I took so 
much interest, has been passed during 
my absence?” He (Mr. Onslow) thought 
no one would be more surprised than 
the hon. Member himself (Mr. J. Low- 
ther). Really they ought to give hon. 
Gentlemen time to consider the matter. 
Let them also consider who had been 
the Tellers in the division. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) was one of those 
Tellers. He thought that was a very 
significant fact. It enabled them to see 
at once where the opposition to the Bill 
came from, and where the money came 
from to get up all the Petitions. It was 
not Pad gks.stimg but English money ; 
and, therefore, upon all these grounds, 
he hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would agree, now that they had had 
their amusement and a little discussion, 


to report Progress, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do sopnid Tegreiay 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(r. 
Onslow.) 


Dr. CAMERON said, he was a warm 
supporter of the Bill, but he thought the 
hour had now arrived when there was 
really no prospect of getting on with the 
measure, and he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) 
would therefore give way. 

Tue O’OONOR DON thought it was 
perfectly clear, after what had happened, 
and after the proposal made by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, that it would be 
impossible to make any progress that 
evening; but what had taken place 
clearly demonstrated that it was quite 
impossible for any private Member to 
pass the Bill through all its stages, or 
through that stage which was necessary 
in order to enable the Government to 
ascertain the opinion of the House upon 
the Government Amendments. There- 
fore, he thought he had a strong claim 
upon the Government that they should 
now name an early day for proceeding 
with the measure. He hoped he might 


be allowed to call the attention of the 
Committee to the whole facts of the case. 
This Bill, as already stated, came on in 


Committee on a Wednesday morning 
at half-past 12. The whole of that 
Sitting was then open for proceeding 
with the Bill; but, upon that occasion, 
not wishing to take hon. Gentlemen by 
surprise, but in order to give them fair 
play, he postponed the Bill at once and 
agreed to report Progress the moment 
the Preamble of the Bill had been post- 
poned. What would be the pusition of 
the promoters of the Bill if they were 
not allowed to go on with it any night 
when it came on before 12 o’clock? If 
they were to be persistently opposed as 
they had been to-night, what possible 
chance would there ever be of getting 
on with it? He had looked carefully 
over the Order Book, and he found that 
all the Wednesdays were occupied until 
the close of the Session. He therefore 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who was now able to see the cha- 
racter of the opposition likely to be 
offered to the Al, and that it was 
of the same description as the op- 
position offered in previous years—he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman to 
name an early Government day when 





they could go on with the considera- 
tion of the Amendments. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the city of 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) said he 
ought to take the same course as the 
Government took in regard to Govern- 
ment measures that were called on at 
10 minutes to 12 o’clock. That would be 
all very well if he had the same number 
of days at his disposal as the Govern- 
ment. In that case he would adopt to- 
night the course usually followed by the 
Government, and put the Bill down for 
Monday next. But, unfortunately, he 
was not in the same position as the Go- 
vernment, and he therefore appealed to 
the Government to redeem their pledge 
and give him an early day. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN wished to say one 
word in regard to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don). His hon. Friend had 
taken credit for not pushing the Bill 
forward when it went into Committee 
on a Wednesday morning early in 
the Session. He (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
wished to remind his hon. Friend 
that he had told him (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
the night before, that he had only put 
the Bill down for that Wednesday in 
order to name a day for bringing it on. 
Under these circumstances, how could 
the hon. Member have pressed it forward 
upon that day, when everything else had 
lapsed? There were 17 Amendments 
down in regard to the Bill already, and 
they all knew, from the number of the 
Petitions which had been presented 
against it, that it would meet with con- 
siderable opposition. There were eight 
hon. Members representing constituen- 
cies in the county of Cork who were op- 
posed to the measure, and not one of 
them was there that night. It was well 
known that the large majority of the 
people of the county and city of Cork 
were opposed to the Bill, and yet the 
hon. Members for that district had all 
gone away under the impression that 
the Bill was not coming on that night. 
He therefore hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon would not persevere 
further with the Bill, but would consent 
to report Progress. 

Siz WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
the appeal of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) 
was one that deserved and required an 
answer from the Government. This Bill 
stood in totally different relations from 
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any ordinary hon. Member’s Private 
Bill. A pledge had been given by the 
Government last Session in reference to 
the measure, and an undertaking had 
been given that Session. That pledge 
and undertaking did not leave it at all 
in the category of a Bill of a private 
Member. The Government had under- 
taken to give facilities for proceeding 
with the Bill, with certain conditions, 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Roscommon said that, unless the Go- 


vernment gave facilities immediately, it | [ 


would be impossible to discover whether 
the conditions could be fulfilled or 
not. He understood his hon. Friend 
to say that the question of how far 
the Amendments of the Government 
were or were not to be adopted 
must really depend upon the course 
taken in Committee upon the Bill. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) could not con- 
ceive that the Government would take 
so irregular a course as to enter into a 
bargain outside the House as to what 
the exact character of the Bill should 
be when it came into Committee; and, 
therefore, the nature of the Amendments 
must be discussed in Committee. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Roscommon 
had said nothing more than was patent 
to every hon. Member of the House— 
namely, that if he was left to his own 
unaided efforts, this sort of opposition, 
proceeding, not from a majority, but 
from a minority, of the Irish Members, 
and from a few hon. Gentlemen who 
took the view of the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow), would leave 
him entirely helpless. Therefore, there 
was great force in the appeal of the 
hon. Member to the Government that 
they should give him an opportunity of 
placing his Bill in such a position as 
would enable him to get the Govern- 
ment Amendments discussed. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen would recollect that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government last year offered 
every facility for proceeding with this 
Bill. On one Wednesday hon. Members 
who had precedence were induced to 
give way in order to make room for this 
measure, and the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) actually withdrew the Permissive 
Bill so that it might come on. There- 
fore, Her Majesty’s Government had 
given every possible facility for pro- 
tiga Pst the Bill, and he hoped the 
hon. Member for .Roscommon (the 


Sir William Harcourt 
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O’Conor Don) would now be content, and 
allow the Bill torun the ordinary course 
of Bills introduced by private Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. O’CLERY wished to remind the 
Committee that the concession made by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) last year was defeated 
by one of the staunchest Friends of the 
Government —the hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse)— 
who succeeded in talking the Bill out. 
Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that was an 
entire mistake.] He (Mr. O’Clery) was 
so accustomed to the persistent oppo- 
sition of the hon. and learned Member 
for Leeds, that he might be pardoned 
for the unintentional mistake he had 
fallen into. He might say that the Go- 
vernment had hitherto professed igno- 
rance of the desire of the people of Ire- 
land to have some such measure as this 
passed. He thought they could not 
plead ignorance of the desire of the 
House to have some. such measure 
passed, judging from the majority that 
recorded their votes last year in its 
favour. Therefore, if the Government 
would not state frankly to the sup- 
porters of the Bill what they intended 
to do with it, it would be the absolute 
duty of the Irish Members to stand to 
their guns, and to show they were 
thoroughly in earnest in the support they 
gave the measure by continuing the dis- 
cussion until their ends were obtained, 
or until they could induce Her Majesty’s 
Government or the Leader of the House 
to come to some arrangement with re- 
gard to the Bill. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 


would do justice to the hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse). It 
was quite amistake that the hon. Member 
talked the Bill out last Session. The hon. 
Member did not talk it out every Session, 
and it was in the preceding Session that 


he succeeded in talking it out. What 
the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) had said might mislead the 
House. The only thing the Government 
did in favour of the Billlast Session was 
to allow it to be put down for a Morning 
Sitting, and when two or three hon. 
Gentlemen were determined to talk out 
a Bill they could easily accomplish that 
object in a Morning Sitting. The 
proper thing for the Government to do 
was to give a Sitting which might be 
prolonged for an indefinite period, and 
that they did not do. | 
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Mr. M. BROOKS hoped the Govern- 
ment would not give the exceptional 
facilities that were asked for in favour 
of this Bill. He regarded the course 
which had been taken that evening as 
an attempt to steal a march on the Irish 
Members who were opposed to the Bill. 
The Bill itself was intended to coerce 
the large majority of the Irish people— 
not those who were upon the electoral list, 
but those who did not enjoy the fran- 
chise. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man whould not give any further facili- 
ties, or make any further concessions to 
the appeal of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER thought the undertaking of the 
Government was as much as could rea- 
sonably be expected from them, and 
they had not the slightest intention of 
departing from it. They stood now to 
what they had said—namely, that as 
the Bill proceeded, if the Amendments 
proposed by the Government were sub- 
sequently adopted, then they would en- 
deavour to give all the facilities in their 
power for passing the Bill through the 
other stages it would have to pass; but 
they could not, at that period of the 
Session, undertake to set aside Govern- 
ment Business for the discussion of a 


Bill in regard to which there seemed to 
be a great deal of difference of opinion 
among the Irish Members, and about 
which there must naturally be a great 


deal of discussion. Hon. Gentlemen 
must be aware that the Government had 
throughout been prepared to aid the 
hon. Member in discussing the Bill to- 
night; but the feeling of the House was 
against this course, and it was impos- 
sible to proceed in opposition to such a 
clearly-expressed opinion. He was 
sorry that it was so; but he did not 
think it would be at all fair that the 
Government at present should be called 
upon to give any definite promise. 

Taz O’CONOR DON said, it was 
difficult to understand how the feeling 
of the House could be against him when 
77 hon. Members present had voted 
for proceeding and only 20 against. But 
irrespective of that, he had risen chiefly 
to ask his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if they were to 
understand that the Government would 
give no facilities for the progress of the 
Bill until the question had been finally 
decided in regard to the Government 





Amendments? If those were the pro- 
mised facilities offered by the Govern- 
ment, he thought the proceedings which 
had taken place that evening showed 
that the facilities promised would be 
comparatively valueless. It was quite 
in the power of hon. Members who were 
opposed to the Bill to prevent any 
opinion being given on the Government 
Amendments. They had only to put 
down Amendments themselves and make 
long speeches in order to render it impos- 
sible for a private Member to advance 
the Bill sufficiently to reach the required 
point until the close of the Session. He 
therefore wished to know from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 
understood him to say that until the 
Government Amendments were passed 
he would give no facilitiesfor proceeding 
with the Bill? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had not gone the length 
of saying that; and if he had said so, 
such a declaration might have been at- 
tended with the inconvenience suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman. What he had 
said was, that at the present early period 
of the Session it was impossible to go 
beyond the promise which had already 
been made. He thought that the pro- 
moters of the Bill should use their best 
exertions in order to try and find a day 
for bringing on the measure. He did 
not say what the Government would be 
premsane to do later on in the Session ; 

ut he must have regard to the other 
Government Business, and he could not 
undertake at the present period of the 
ay to set aside Government Busi- 
ness for the se of going on with 
that Bill. — nine 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked how 
the promoters of the Bill were to make 
further exertions than they had made? 
They had come down prepared to sup- 
port the measure, and finding it came 
on before 12 o’clock, they were ready to 
go on with it. Yet an hour or more had 
been wasted in fruitless Motions for ad- 
journment, showing what the opposition 
was likely to be in the future, and 
proving that it was impossible for the 
promoters of the measure to do anything 
in the matter unless they received aid 
from the Government. Whatever might 
have been the exact mode or form of 
promise made by the Government, he 
thought it had hardly been adhered to 
in the spirit. The measure was looked 
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upon with great gravity, and was re- 
garded as one of great importance in the 
sister country. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had advised 
the hon. Member for Roscommon not 
to take a further division. He (Mr. 
Lewis) would ask the hon. Member for 
Roscommon to persist in dividing the 
House, in order to see whether the Go- 
vernment would vote for an adjournment 
or not, after the very unsatisfactory way 
in which they had complied with the 
application made to them to fulfil in the 
spirit the promise they had given. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
all persons in Ireland were anxious that 
this question should be determined, and 
it was‘for that reason that he strongly 
supported the appeal made by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) and the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Charles Lewis) for the Go- 
vernment to give them as full and im- 
mediate an opportunity for discussion as 
possible. In regard both to those who 
supported and those who opposed the 
Bill, it seemed to him that it was to their 
interest to have the matter decided 
quickly. Last evening the debate came 
on unexpectedly, and he had voted for 
postponement ; but this evening all par- 


them repeatedly and persistently, and it 
had been not only strongly supported, 
but carried by large majorities in that 
House. He hoped the Government 
would at last see their way to making 
some provision for having the Bill pro- 
perly considered in Committee. He did 
not know whether those who opposed it 
were consumers or producers ; but, be- 
tween the two, they opposed it very 
strongly. He dare say the consumers 
were quite as earnest as the producers ; 
although he could not forget that, as 
far as the consumption of spirits on a 
Sunday was concerned, a good many 
people might be able to supply them- 
selves on the day before. It certainly 
appeared to him that the opposition at 
the present time was, he would not say 
factious, but extremely obstinate. He 
hoped the Government would give fa- 
cilities for the consideration of a Bill 
which had excited such deep interest 
among the people of Ireland. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Stacpoole) had denied that he was a 
producer; but he (Mr. Macartney) as- 
sumed, at any rate, that his hon. Friend 
was a consumer. 

Mr. STACPOOLE wished to know if 
the hon. Member for Roscommon was 
repared to accept the A:nendments 


ties were aware that it would be pressed, | prep 


and if any were absent, they could not 
complain of surprise. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it seemed to 
him that the Bill, which was not now 
for the first time before Parliament, was 
being met by a most extraordinary op- 


position. They were now arrived at a 
period when, after the Government last 
year had foreshadowed that they would, 
if certain Amendments they proposed 
were carried, agree to the passing of the 
Bill. They were not ready now to re- 
deem their promise to give facilities for 
passing it this Session. Now, he must 
say that he considered that a most un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. A small, 
but a very persistent, minority had used 
every possible endeavour to obstruct the 
measure in every Session that it had 
been introduced. They now argued that 
it had not been before the people of Ire- 
land, and that they wished for time for 
the people of Ireland to consider it. 
Now, to say that it had not been con- 
sidered by the people of Ireland, or that 
it had not been considered in that House, 
was, he thought, rather a ludicrous 
assertion. It had been brought before 


Mr. Charles Lewis 





which had been brought forward by 
the Government? If they accepted those 
Amendments, the fact might facilitate 
the measure going forward. He there- 
fore asked if the Amendments were 
accepted or not? He had been charged 
with being a consumer. He certainly 
was; but it was not upon that ground 
that he opposed the Bill. He would 
never be prepared to support any mea- 
4 that proposed to rob a man of his 
eer. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
it would be irregular to enter into any 
discussion of the Amendments that al- 
ready stood upon the Paper. 

Sm MICHAEL HIOCKS-BEACH 
thought it was a waste of time to pro- 
long the discussion ; but, as he had felt 
it his duty early in the Session to give 
a promise to the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don), he wished 
to trouble the Committee with a few 
words to explain the nature of that pro- 
mise, to which the Government were pre- 
pared to adhere. The promise he had 
made amounted to this—the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon had given Notice of 
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his intention to introduce the Bill. The 
Government assumed, naturally, that he 
would take means for proceeding -with 
its subsequent stages, and obtain the best 
days for that purpose. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was authorized, on the 
part of the Government, to say that, if 
necessary, they would give him further 
facilities to ensure the discussion of the 
Bill during that Session, in order that 
the question might be settled that year. 
Now, what had happened? The hon. 
Member had introduced the Bill. He had 
obtained a day for the second reading, 
and on another day had succeeded in 
moving the Speaker out of the Chair. So 
far he had been extremely fortunate. He 
now proposed, at 12 o’clock at night, 
to ask the House in Committee to 
proceed with the consideration of the 
Bill. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
was bound to say that, though he was 
anxious that every fairopportunity should 
be given for proceeding with the Bill, and 
although he had supported the hon. 
Member in the division—he did think 
his proposal was’ somewhat unreason- 
able. Nobody anticipated that the Bill 
would come on that evening. It so 
happened that an earlier adjournment 
of the debate on the County Government 
Bill took place than anybody could 


have expected, and a Bill on which 
there was likely to be much discussion 
was not usually begun after 12 o’clock 


at night. At any rate, there were four 
or five Government Bills on the Paper, 
after the County Government Bill, that 
were not proceeded with on this ground. 
However, when the hon. Gentleman asked 
the Committee to proceed with the con- 
sideration of his Bill, the Government had 
done their best to induce the Committee 
to do so; but, in spite of what the hon. 
Member had said of 77 hon. Members 
being in favour of going on and only 20 
against, he had no doubt the hon. Mem- 
ber would admit that, although there had 
been a general wish on the part of the 
Committee to proceed with the Bill if 
possible, yet there was a considerable 
feeling that the hour had now arrived 
when the further progress of the Bill 
must be postponed. They were now 
atthe 14th of February; it was an early 
period in the Session. The hon. Mem- 
ber would have other opportunities of 
inviting the House, in Committee, to con- 
sider the provisions of this Bill. No 
doubt there were many days that might 





be available, for all the Tuesdays were 
hardly likely to be occupied, and there 
were several Wednesdays on which par- 
ticular Billsstood as the only Orders of the 
Day. For instance, there was the Permis- 
sive Prohibitory Bill, which stood byitself 
for one day; the Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill, which stood for another ; 
and the Sale of Liquors on Sunday Bill, 
which was down for a third. These 
Bills had, he believed, in former years, 
been more than once postponed in order 
to suit the convenience of those who were 
anxious to proceed with this particular 
measure. The sponsors of these measures 
were certainly ardent promoters of the 
present Bill, and he had no doubt they 
might again be induced to postpone 
their measures for the sake of proceed- 
ing with this. It was, therefore, a 
little early for the hon. Member to 
come to the Government and say— 
“IT cannot go any further with this 
Bill; you must now give the facilities 
you promised to give if they were 
necessary.”” He was bound to say it did 
seem to him that the hon. Member 
ought to make a certain amount of fur- 
ther effort to secure that consideration 
for the Bill which they were all anxious 
it should receive. The Government ad- 
hered to the promise they had made, and 
they considered that they were bound by 
it. They were certainly as anxious as 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) or the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) that 
the Bill should be settled before the end 
of the Session. 

Tae O’CONOR DON said, the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
must be aware that in regard to Tues- 
days there was very little likelihood of 
an Order of the Day coming on at an 
early hour. Therefore, Tuesdays were 
out of the question. And in regard to 
Wednesdays, what was it that the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed? The first 
day he had referred to as available was 
the 29th of May. Was it reasonable 
to expect that, with a great number 
of Amendments to the Bill, and with 
the promise that these Amendments 
would take a considerable time in dis- 
cussion—was it reasonable, seeing that 
this was the 14th of February, to ask the 
promoters to postpone the consideration 
of the Bill in Committee until the 29th 
of May? That, however, was absolutely 
the only proposal the right hon. Gentle- 
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man made ; and because he (the O’Conor 
Don) did not at once consent to postpone 
the Bill until the 29th of May, the right 
hon. Gentleman told him that he was 
unreasonable. If that was the sort of 
spirit in which the pledge made by the 
Government at the beginning of the 
Session was to be carried out, he could 
only say that he had been greatly 
deceived in regard to it. There was 
one statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Limerick (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) which he wished to refer to. 
The hon. Member must be under a mis- 
apprehension if he thought that he (the 
O’Conor Don) had assured him that he did 
not intend to go on with the Bill in Com- 
mittee on the Wednesday when it first 
went into Committee; because he dis- 
tinctly stated—and he believed the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Brooks) would 


bear him out—that it was his intention | May 


to go on and make as much progress as 
he could with it upon thatday. He cer- 
tainly did not expect that he would be 
able to make much progress, as there 
were several prior Motions on the Paper, 
and he stated this to the hon. Gentle- 
man, telling him that if hedid not make 
any progress, he could, at least, name a 
day; but he gave no pledge whatever 
that he would not go on with the Bill, 
either to the hon. Member for Limerick 
or to anyone else. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked the Govern- 
ment ifit was not reasonable that they 
should give some better assurance to the 
hon. Memberfor Roscommon (the O’Conor 


Don) in regard to facilitating the future | 2 


progress of the Bill? He (Mr. Dillwyn) 
had voted for the Bill, not because he 
was particularly fond of it, but because 
he conceived it to have been undertaken 
in accordance with the wishes of the Irish 
Members. If his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Roscommon had been told that 
he must find his own opportunities for 
passing the Bill that Session, there cer- 
tainly would not be much chance of 
making progress with it, if he was to be 
treated as he had been that evening. 
They had already had a good specimen 
of the way in which he was likely to be 
met. The Government told him. that, if 
he had not disposed of the Bill before 
the end of the Session, they would give 
him facilities. He was afraid in that 
case we should have the same scenes re- 
peated that we had had before under the 


The O' Conor Don 





present Government. Everything was 
deferred until the end of the Session, 
and then it was all hurry-skurry to get 
through the Business, without any chance 
of disposing of it satisfactorily. If the 
Government pledge was merely a pro- 
mise to the hon. Member for Roscommon 
to give him facilities at the end of the 
Session, then the measure must be con- 
sidered to be in the category of those 
which were certain to be obstructed and 
defeated. He thought the Government 
might make some concession to his hon. 
Friend, and ensure that the measure 
should receive discussion at an earlier 
period than the end of the Session. 

Mr. ONSLOW thought he could sug- 
gest a solution of the difficulty. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don) said he might be 
able to bring the Bill in on the 29th of 


ay. 
Tue O’CONOR DON said, he had 
not stated that it could come on on the 
29th of May. His impression was, that 
if it were postponed until then, it would 
not come on at all, looking at the state 
of the Order Book. What he had said 
was, that that was the first day the right 
hon. Baronet the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
had mentioned. 

Mr. ONSLOW hoped it might come 
on on the 29th of May. And, as the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) did not seem to 
care very much for his Bill last year, he 
i be induced to give up also the 
26th of June. Last year the hon. 
Baronet appeared to care more for this 
Bill than his own, and he (Mr. Onslow) 
hoped the hon. Baronet would have no 
objection to give way to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Roscommon. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was present in the House when a cele- 
brated discussion took place between the 
late Prime Minister and Mr. Miall, who 
thought he had been taken in about the 
Education Bill, and said ‘‘ once bitten, 
twice shy.” Now, he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) would not be taken in or led 
away by any promise of the Government 
such as that which was made last year. 
The promise made last year was what 
he said at the time he thought it would 


-be. Although he gave way, it had turned 


out to be entirely a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 25; 
Noes 37: Majority 12.—(Div. List, 
No. 14.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, in moving 
that the Chairman do leave the Chair, 
said, that the promoters of the Bill, he 
thought, ought to be satisfied, now that 
they saw the kind of support they were 
to expect from the Government, who, 
after two divisions, had walked out of 
the House. He thought this would 
let the people of Ireland know that 
there was some ground for the asser- 
tion that this was a publican’s Parlia- 
ment, and that there was ground for 
believing that the Conservative Ministry 
were too much identified with the pub- 
lican interest. 


Motion made, and Question 
‘That the Chairman do now 
Chair.””—(Mr. Charles Lewis.) 


as 
eave the 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Charles Lewis) could 
not be aware of the effect of carrying 
such a proposal as he had just made. The 
effect of it would beto throw the Bill back 
a stage; therefore it was impossible for 
the supporters of the Bill to consent to a 
proposal of that kind. Surely the hon. 
Member had made the Motion under a 
misapprehension. With regard to the 
charge against the Government, he could 
not go so far as the hon. Member: He 
thought, however, that the Government 
might have given them stronger assur- 
ances than they seemed disposed to give, 
for they must see the difficulties in which 
the promoters of the Bill were placed. 
For the right hon. Gentleman to refer 
them to the 5th of June or 26th of June 
was practically to say that the facilities 
offered by the Government were not real 
facilities at all. 

Mr. M. BROOKS, rising to a point 
of Order, asked if it was Parliamentary 
language to describe the House as a 
publican’s Parliament ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, the phrase 
was one that was not usual ; but it. would 
have been more in Order if the hon. 
Member for Dublin had risen at the time 
the assertion was made. 

Sm: WILLIAM HAROOURT thought 
they really ought to come to some under- 
standing now. The facilities the Govern- 
ment had offered had been few, either in 


the abstract or concrete, judging from 
the proposition of the right hon. Baronet 
the late Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The right hon. Baronet said—‘“‘ Oh, you 
can make your own exertions in this 
matter ; and when you have done so, we 
will see what we can do for you.” The 
only practical offer he had made was— 
“Tf you can get the 26th of June, why 
then we will see what we can do for 
you.’ That was practically to say that 
the Government did not mean to give 
any facilities. Really, that.was the only 
chance the right hon. Baronet offered the 
promoters of the Bill to bring on their 
Bill. It would be dealing with more 
straightforwardness if they would get 
up and say—‘‘ We really don’t mean to 
give any facilities at all.” Anyone who 
had any experience of Parliamentary 
Business must know that an offer to 
bring on a Bill in July was equivalent 
to no offer at all. 

Mrz. MEREWETHER said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt) could hardly have 
been in the House when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made a promise to the 
other side, which was received by several 
Members with profuse thanks. It was 
not until what had been called a ‘‘ speci- 
men of obstruction”’ took place, that the 
hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) was compelled to say that 
the Government could not assist him at 
all. He (Mr. Merewether) asked whe- 
ther the hon Member for Roscommon, 
because he met with obstruction on his 
own side, was to come here and ask the 
Government to give him facilities which 
no private Member on that side could 
obtain if he was subjected to the same 
obstruction ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked if ‘‘ obstruc- 
tion” was a regular Parliamentary ex- 
pression ? 

Mr. MEREWETHER said, he was 
quoting from the remarks of one of the 
hon. Member’s own friends, who said— 
“This is a specimen of obstruction 
which hon. Members had to meet with.” 
He did not mean to say it was applicable, 
or even Parliamentary. 

Siz MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) had en- 
tirely misrepresented the remarks he 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) made. He 
never intended to say, and never said, 
that the hon. Member for Roscommon 
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(the O’Conor Don) might endeavour to 
bring on his Bill on the 26th of June, 
and that the Government would not give 
him any day until after that date. All 
he did was merely to suggest to the 
hon. Member that he might endeavour 
to persuade the promoters of other 
Bills to give way for him, as they had 
already yielded; and he instanced 
certain Bills, the promoters of which 
had in previous Sessions given way in 
favour of this Bill. He certainly did not 
think that the promises of the Govern- 
ment would be redeemed by waiting 
until the 26th of June, in order to give 
facilities for the hon. Member to proceed 
with his measure. On the other hand, 
he thought it was entirely unreasonable 
that on the 14th of February they should 
be asked to postpone all other Business 
— er to facilitate the progress of this 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he could not 
often support the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Charles Lewis), but he 
could heartily support him in his Motion 
now before the Ostintstee. He must 
remind the Committee that the last time 
there was an Irish Ooercive Bill before 
them it took 12 nights to discuss it. Ifthe 
Government were to give two days, then 
they might discuss the Sunday Closing 
Bill, but they could not do so in less. 
Tae O’CONOR DON informed the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) that he had looked through the 
Order Book, and certainly he had not 
intended to make any appeal to the 
Government until all the means at his 
own disposal were exhausted. So far 
as he could see, there was no day which 
he could have a chance of having before 
the 5th of June. An hon. Friend re- 
minded him that the 5th of June would 
be the Derby Day, and as there would 
be no House on that day, it really came 
to this—that they had no day open to 
them before the 26th of June; for, as 
regarded Tuesdays, they were quite 
out of the question. He did not want 
the Government to postpone any of their 
measures for him. All he wanted them 
to do was to say they would take the 
matter into consideration as soon as they 
could, that they would, at as early a 
period as possible, give the House an 
opportunity of discussing some of the 
Amendments to the Bill, of which Notice 
had been given. If they would do that 
early in the Session, it would save a good 


Str Michael Hicks-Beach 





deal of Government time as well as that 
of the promoters of the Bill. He did not 
at all wish to be unreasonable, and if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
say something of the kind, he would 
appeal to the hon. Member for London- 
derry to withdraw his Amendment. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER thought that the course which 
had been pursued within the last hour 
or two with regard to the facilities 
asked of the Government had not been 
a wise one. There had been no indis- 
position on the part of the Government 
to give fair opportunities for the progress 
of the Bill; but it was unreasonable that 
at this early period of the Session they 
should be pressed to promise to give up 
Government time for this Bill. At the 
present time of the Session, and under 
existing circumstances, he was not in a 
position to enter into any formal en- 
gagement with the promoters of the 
Bill and the Committee as to when the 
Bill should be brought on. He had 
no doubt that if the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don) and his 
Friends were to look at the Paper, they 
would find an earlier day than they an- 
ticipated on which to bring forward 
their measure. If they failed to do so, 
the Government would be ready to con- 
sider what should be done. The hon. 
Member for Roscommon knew perfectly 
well there was no indisposition on the 
part of the Government to give fair play 
to the Bill. The Government had 
certainly been pressed in an unbecoming 
manner, and especially so by the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford, whose 
only desire seemed to be to find some- 
thing about which he could blame the 
Government. That kind of proceeding 
was not such as would bring about an 
amicable arrangement. With regard to 
the observations that were made as to 
their not voting on the last occasion, he 
really understood from the hon. Member 
for mmon that he saw no use in 
proceeding. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would advise the Committee 
to agree to report Progress. 

Rr. © LEWIS said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 6; 
Noes 56: Majority 50.— (Div. List, 
No. 15.) 








House Ocoupiors 

Tuz O’CONOR DON said, that, after 
what had taken place, it would be quite 
useless to ae further that evening ; 
therefore, he would move that Progress 
be reported. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MATRIMONIAL OAUSES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Henscuett, Bill to amend 

the Matrimonial Causes Acts, ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. Herscuent and Sir Henry 


Hotuanp. 
Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill117.] 


COMPANIES (FOREIGN SHAREHOLDERS) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Joun Lvsszock, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Registration of 
Foreigners as Shareholders in Companies, or- 
dered to be brought in by Sir Jonn Lvuszock, 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Sir Cuartes Miuts, and 
Mr. Cuaruzs Prazp. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill118.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 15th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Szxecr Commrrrez — Intem- 
perance, Earl of Minto added. 

Pustic Br1—Second Reading—House Occu- 
piers Disqualification Removal (17). 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
TERMS OF THE ARMISTICE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL: I beg to inform 
noble Lords that the terms of the Mo- 
tion I propose to make on Monday are 
as follows :— 

“In the opinion of this House, the terms of 

the Armistice between Russia and the Porte are 
such as to justify Her Majesty’s Government 
in taking every precaution to discourage the 
encroachments by which the Treaties of 1856 
and 1871 are unfortunately threatened.” 
Let me add that, although upon a Mo- 
tion framed with a view to general sup- 
port, a division is not probable, it is 
impossible to say that no division will 
occur, 
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HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICA- 
TION REMOVAL BILL—(No. 17.) 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read 
Eart STANHOPE, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
it was one which had received the sup- 
are of both sides and of Her Majesty’s 
vernment in the House of Commons. 
The object of the Bill was to provide 
that householders in boroughs should 
not be disqualified from being on the re- 
ister, notwithstanding that during part 
of the qualifying parol not cnmeing 
four months, they might have let the 
whole or part of the qualifying pre- 
mises as a furnished house. At present 
the hardship was two-fold ; first, that the 
householder continued paying the rates 
when his house was let, and yet might 
not exercise his vote; and, secondly, 
that a householder in a county was not 
disqualified under similar circumstances. 
It was especially to remedy cases which 
frequently arose, more particularly at 
seaside places, where it was the custom 
for householders to let their houses dur- 
ing the summer months. He begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl Stanhope.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


House adjourned ata a, Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
at Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 15th February, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brts—Second Reading— 
Criminal Law Practice Amendment * [69]. 

Committee — Report — (£6,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *; (£6,000,000) Exchequer Bonds and 
Bills * [107]. 

Third Reading—House Occupiers Disqualifica- 
tion Removal (Scotland) * [106], and passed. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—ognn— 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Manchester Corporation Water 
Bill, that they have power to inquire into and 
report upon the present sufficiency of the water 
supply of Manchester and its neighbourhood, 
and of any other sources available for such 
supply : To consider whether permission should 
be given to make use of any of the Westmore- 
land and Cumberland Lakes for the purpose ; 
and, if so, how far, and under what conditions: 
To consider the prospective requirements of the 
populations situated between the Lake District 
and Manchester: To inquire and report whether 
any, and if so, what, provisions should be made 
in limitation of proposals for the exclusive use 
of the water of any of the said lakes.” 


Mr. WHITWELL: I understand 
that the Instruction moved by the right 
hon. Gentleman is generally satisfactory 
to all persons interested in this question ; 
but there seems to be some doubt as to 
the meaning of the expression—‘“‘ to con- 
sider the prospective requirements of the 

opulations situated between the Lake 
istrict and Manchester ;’’ and some 
people are of opinion that those words 
would limit the inquiry to the line taken 
in the scheme put forward by the Cor- 
poration of Manchester. If the words 
are to be construed in that sense, then 
the scope of the usefulness of the Com- 
mittee might be curtailed. I would, 
therefore, propose as an Amendment, 
that instead of the words ‘‘ between the 
Lake District and Manchester,” the 
words ‘in Lancashire and Yorkshire” 
should be substituted. The water on 
the Lake District is quite sufficient to 
supply both Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
r. JACOB BRIGHT: I hope that 
the House will not consent to give such 
enlarged powers to the Select Committee 
upon the Manchester Water Scheme. If 
the Committee had such powers, it would 
be almost impossible for them to con- 
clude their labours this Session; and I 
therefore hope the Government will not 
give way without having some better 
reason than that which has Bone advanced 
by the hon. Member for Kendal. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 

ber propose to move an Amendment? 
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Mr. WHITWELL: I propose to 
leave out the words ‘‘ between the Lake 
District and Manchester,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ Lancashire and 
Yorkshire.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ between the Lake District and 
Manchester,” in order to insert the 
words ‘‘in Lancashire and Yorkshire,” — 
(Mr. Whitwell,)—instead thereof. 


Question pe osed, ‘‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bucetion.”” 


Mrz. SHAW LEFEVRE: As the In- 
struction now stands, it does not include 
an inquiry into the water supply of such 
an important town as Liverpool. That 
town is not in the line between Man- 
chester and the Lake District; and I 
think there ought to be somethmg in 
the Instruction to the Committee as to 
the prospective requirements of all the 
populations of Lancashire. I need 
scarcely remind the House that there 
are many large towns in South Lanca- 
shire which are deeply interested in the 
question of water supply. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE: I would ven- 
ture to point out that the case of 
Liverpool hardly comes into the ques- 
tion, because there are plenty of other 
Lakes from which Liverpool could ob- 
tain a supply of water. As regards the 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Kendal for extending the inquiry, I do 
not see why the scheme of the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester should be made the 
means of initiating an inquiry into the 
requirements of the whole of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. I hope the House will 
reject the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber, for it really appears to me to be 
beside the question under discussion. 

Mr. RAIKES: I regret that the 
hon. Member for Kendal should have 
brought forward this Amendment; and 
I think I can point out to him that 
the words of the Instruction, as they 
stand, are better than the Amendment 
proposed by him. One of the hon. 
Members who spoke in the debate the 
other day called attention to the con- 
cluding recommendation in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Water 
Supply— 

“First, that before any great water scheme 
was considered, the House should have an op- 
portunity of ascertaining the wants of the 
immediate locality of the Lakes which it 
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might be proposed to have recourse to; se- 
condly, the wants of the intermediate eno 
tion; and thirdly, the wants of the locality 
which proposed to take the water.” 


The Instruction which my right hon. 
Friend proposes to give to the Select Com- 
mittee is really based upon that recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission; and 
thereis, Ithink, alineto bedrawn between 
that which properly belongs to, and may 
be fairly considered in connection with, 
any scheme, and that which does not be- 
longtoit. Now, I think it would be rather 
hard upon the people of Manchester if 
their Private Bill were to be made the 
means of raising a very large ques- 
tion; and one which, in many respects, 
would be wholly unconnected with 
Manchester. You are asked in the 
Amendment to deal with the whole 
of Yorkshire. Now, I have no doubt 
that the Lake District is adequate to sup- 
ply the whole of Yorkshire with water ; 

ut it is very unlikely that the whole of 
Yorkshire would ever go te the Lakes 
for a supply, as they have quite suffi- 
cient for their own purposes much nearer 
—namely, in the gathering grounds on 
the Yorkshire Hills. Therefore, the ad- 
dition of the words proposed in the 
Amendment would only tend to prolong 
the inquiry unnecessarily; and it would 
be unfair to the people of Manchester 
that their Bill should be made the means 
of promoting a general inquiry into the 
wants, as regards water supply, of the 
whole of this very extensive district. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) talked about Liver- 
pool; but I think the circumstances of 
that town are rather an argument against 
the course which is recommended in the 
Amendment, because if you are going, in 
an inquiry into the merits of the Man- 
chester Bill, to open an inquiry iftto the 
supply of Liverpool, you would, I think, 
be treating Manchester in an excep- 
tionally unfair manner. Surely, if you 
are to say that every large town that is 
40 or 50 miles away is to have its water 
supply considered before you will con- 
sent to adjudicate upon this Bill, you 
would be treating Manchester both ex- 
ceptionally and unfairly. I hope, there- 
fore, that my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
will adhere to the existing words of his 
Instruction. Personally, I have no ob- 
jection to the words of the Amendment 
per se, but I think that the original 
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words are better. I think the matter 
is a very interesting one, and one that 
requires the attention of Parliament ; 
but I also think that this is not the 
fairest and best occasion for conducting 
such an extended inquiry. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: I, like my 
hon. Friend, would have no personal 
objection to the substitution of the words 
moved by the hon. Member for Kendal. 
But I may remind the House that this 
Instruction has been on the Paper now 
for some days, and has met with no other 
objection from any part of the House, or 
from anyone interested in the question. 
That being so, I should be very sorry to 
make a change at the last moment, 
especially as no Notice has been given. 
IT also think it would be objectionable, 
even if the language proposed by the 
hon. Member for Kendal did not enlarge 
the inquiry ; because it is too specific in 
the way ofa direction. Ifthe Committee 
saw ‘‘ Lancashire and Yorkshire” in the 
Instruction given to them, they would 
probably feel it incumbent upon them to 
go into an exhaustive inquiry as to the 
wants of the whole of those large coun- 
ties; whereas ‘‘ between Manchester and 
the Lake District” would place them upon 
the exact line of inquiry affected by the 
present Bill. I think, therefore, that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kendal would 
do well not to press his Amendment ; 
and, I take it that, after this discussion 
the Committee would feel themselves 
perfectly justified in enlarging the scope 
of their inquiry if they found such a 
course necessary. 

Mr. WHITWELL: After what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said, I beg to 
withdraw my Amendment. 

Mr. Serseant SPINKS: I wish to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the circumstance, whether the 
words of the Instruction, as now drawn, 
are large enough to include towns a 
little distance off Manchester, although 
‘in the neighbourhood of Manchester.”’ 
The words which have just been adverted 
to by the right hon. Gentleman—“ in a 
line between the Lake District and Man- 
chester”’—certainly do not include them ; 
and I doubt whether the words in the 
earlier part of the Instruction— 

‘*to inquire into and report upon the present 
sufficiency of the water supply of Manchester 
and its neighbourhood ”— 
would besufficient to include the borough 
which I have the honour to represent, 
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and which is seven or eight miles from 
Manchester. I should like, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would be good enough 
to accept the Amendment, to substitute 
for ‘‘Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood” the words ‘‘ Manchester and the 
towns in its neighbourhood.” That 
would be quite satisfactory tome. I am 
very much afraid, when we come before 
the Committee, we should find that the 
inquiry governed by the words as they 
now stand in the Instruction would be 
limited to places within a mile or two of 
Manchester, and that an inquiry into the 
wants of a town eight or 10 miles from 
Manchester would not be entertained. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before that Amend- 
ment can be put, it would be necessary 
that the former Amendment should be 
formally withdrawn by leave of the 
House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
and learned Member for Oldham move 
his Amendment ? 

Mr. Serseanr SPINKS: I would 
propose as an Amendment, after the 
word ‘‘ and”’ in the fourth line, to insert 
the words “‘ the towns in the neighbour- 
hood.” 


Amendment proposed, after the words 


‘¢ Manchester and ”’ to insert the words 
‘the towns in.” —(Mr. Serjeant Spinks.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ that those words 
be there inserted.” 


Genzrat Srr GEORGE BALFOUR: 
I beg to remind the House that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Whitwell) did raise the objection on the 
first night of the discussion which he has 
raised again to-night. I am very sorry 
that my hon. Friend did not adhere to 
the suggestion which he then made— 
namely, that it should be an Instruction 
to the Committee to inquire by what 
means the rain-water which annually 
falls in such masses on the hills of that 
part of England could be best collected, 
and the best storage works constructed, 
so as to enable any quantity of water to 
be taken from the Lakes that may be re- 
quired for the many localities so much 
in need of good water. That is the 
whole question at issue. The doubt 
was whether the one Lake already 
formed—namely, that of Thirlmere— 
would be partly exhausted by abstract- 


Mr. Serjeant Spinks 
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ing the water for the requirements of 
Manchester. If that were found to be so, 
then it would be important to have an 
enlarged inquiry as to how the gorges 
of adjoining hills could be dammed up 
so as to multiply the water reservoirs. 
I have, unfortunately, been under the 
necessity of dealing with this kind of 
question in India. There we have tanks 
or reservoirs many times larger than 
any of the Lakes in question, and the 
great necessity for proveding additional 
storage for water has been shown by 
the late water drought in Madras. 
Now, I think these Lakes could be. so 
improved and so added to, in the direc- 
tion the hon. Member for Kendal has 
pointed out, so as to enable them to in- 
crease their storage power to a very 
considerable extent, without in any 
degree destroying their pleasant ap- 

earance. Therefore, I think the right 

on. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board should take 
that matter into consideration. I be- 
lieve that with a very small outlay in 
the construction of adequate embank- 
ments, not only would the Lakes them- 
selves be improved, but the general 
scenery also. We are told thatthe rain- 
fall in this particular district is excessive 
and larger than in any other part of the 
Kingdom. The extent of the gathering 
ground is also so vast that it is quite 
certain that a very large amount of the 
rain that now falls must run away in 
other directions than into the Lakes. 
I hope, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman will take all these matters 
into consideration, and will not, for the 
sake of Manchester, limit the inquiry in 
such a manner as to prevent the Com- 
mittee from reporting in what way it 
may be possible to enlarge the storage 
capacity of the existing lakes or provide 
additional reservoirs in suitable locali- 
ties. 

Mr. RAIKES: I will not follow the 
remarks of the hon. and gallant Member, 
because I think they have more reference 
to the debate which occurred the other 
day. Butin regard to the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Serjeant Spinks), I think 
he can hardly have studied carefully the 
words of the Instruction. If he had 
done so, I think he would have found 
that ‘‘the line” to which he has referred 
does not exist in the Instruction. There 
is nothing said as to the population 
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situated upon any line, but there is 
merely a reference to the population 
situated between Manchester and the 
Lake District. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Committee would have a wide 
discretion in considering what that 
population is, and the inquiry would 
certainly include any town such as 
Oldham, which he represents. As far 
as my view of the Instruction goes, that 
would be quite within the limits of the 
inquiry proposed to be allotted to the 
Committee, and I hope that he will see 
that it will not be necessary to insert the 
words he proposes. To say “ Man- 
chester and its neighbourhood” is 
exactly the same as saying ‘‘ Manchester 
and the towns in its neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Sznseant SPINKS: After that 
explanation, coming from such an au- 
thority as the Chairman of Committees, 
I am quite willing to withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of 


the Committee. 


And, on Febru 18, Ordered, That Dr. 
Lyon Puiayrarr, . Sart, Mr. Ropwe tt, 
Sir Ucurrep Kay-Suvurrneworrn, and Mr. 
Knowtes be Members of the Select Committee 
on the Manchester Corporation Water Bill.— 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


QUESTIONS. 
—>-Qo— 


METROPOLIS—NEWSPAPER KIOSQUES, 
QUESTION. 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether it would not be pos- 
sible to make arrangements for the 
construction of kiosques at suitable 
apm in the metropolitan thoroughfares, 
or the sale of newspapers, as is done in 
Paris and other continental cities ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
reply, said, the thoroughfares of the 
metropolis were under the control of the 
Vestries and District Boards, and a Ques- 
tion of this sort would naturally come 
before them. He had no doubt the 
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local authorities would be happy to give 
their best attention to any proposal for 
the comfort of the sellers and the con- 
venience of the purchasers of news- 


papers. 


ROADS—SOUTH WALES DISTRICT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
there is a general superintendent of the 
South Wales Turnpike Roads appointed 
and paid by Government; and, whether 
the loans advanced to the South Wales 
counties by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners in 1844 for the payment of 
the local debts on their turnpike roads 
have been repaid; if so, whether it is 
intended to continue the office of general 
superintendent ? 

rx. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, . 
said, it was true that there was under 
the South Wales Turnpike Act of 1844 
a general superintendent of roads for 
that district appointed and paid by the 
Government, and his functions had been 
discharged very much to the advantage 
of South Wales. The debts contracted 
under that Act were paid off about a 
year ago; but the officers’ statutory du- 
ties remained, together with the other 
provisions of the Act. As soon as the 
new arrangement for the management 
of highways and turnpike roads had 
been settled, he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
should be prepared to consider whether 
the time had not arrived for the repeal 
of the Act. 


RUSSIA—POLES IN TURKEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If there is any truth in the following 
statement, which appeared in the “‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette” of the 12th instant :-— 


‘“‘The distress among the Poles in Turkey, 
and especially in Constantinople, is reported to 
be terrible. A recent letter from Lemberg 
says,—‘ They have no pecuniary means what- 
ever, as they have for some time not received 
any pay or pension. It is, therefore, not pos- 
sible for them to escape; and, if they remain 
till the Russians come, a certain death on the 
gallows awaits them. Many have already pe- 
rished in this way; among them are not only 
such as have served in a military capacity in the 
Turkish army, but also surgeons, who, being 
attached to the hospitals, have trusted to the 
Geneva Convention to protect them. According 
to our latest information, five Polish surgeons 
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have already been hanged by the Russians—two 
in Asia and three in Europe—besides several 
Polish officers and soldiers who were taken 
prisoners ;'”’ 


and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can see any way of rescuing 
these unfortunate men from such a 
fate ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
state that we have received Reports from 
Constantinople stating that certain Poles 
who have fallen into the hands of the 
Russian authorities have been hanged ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that we should not be justified 
in laying those Reports before Parlia- 
ment until we have received further in- 
formation upon the subject from Con- 
stantinople, which the Government have 
_ asked for. We have also heard that a 

Petition has been presented to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople 
asking for British protection for certain 
Poles who are anxious to go to some 
place of safety in case the Russians 
should occupy Constantinople, and who 
have not the means of doing so. Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador has been told that 
it would not be proper for him to afford 
British protection to foreigners. At the 
same time, he has been instructed to 
afford them his good offices, in case any 
of them were in distress, and were 
anxious to leave Constantinople to go to 
some place of safety where they could 
carry on their ordinary occupation. 

Mr. OWEN LEWIS: May I ask 
whether the Poles that have been 
hanged were acting as surgeons at- 
tached to the hospitals ? 

Mr. BOURKE: That is one of the 
statements upon which we have not had 
— information. We have asked 

or it. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I wish to ask 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
received any information whatever? If 
you have not, we had better not let the 
story go abroad. If you have, let us 
have it. 

Mr. BOURKE: I can only repeat 
the Answer I gave. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman heard it. I said 
that Reports had reached Her Majesty’s 
Government; that we thought we should 
not be justified in laying those Reports 
before Parliament until we received 
further information, which we have 
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POST OFFICE—THE INDIA MAIL 
CONTRACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is true, as 
stated in a letter which appeared in the 
“Times” of December 28th 1877, signed 
by “a late Commander of a mail 
steamer,’ — 

‘That in the last contract with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, the Government fine 
them heavily for not delivering the India Mails 
on the contracts’ dates, making no allowance for 
fogs or bad weather, and not allowing (as in a 
previous contract) the give and take system ;”’ 


and, if true, whether this arrangement 
was made solely upon the decision of the 
Post Office, or whether, before altering 
the terms of a previous contract, the 
Post Office obtained the opinion of any 
nautical authority upon the subject? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that the Department had consulted 
the proper authorities, and that the 
other party to the contract had, no 
doubt, done the same. 


NAVY—ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he can 
state the actual or approximate number 
of Officers, Seamen, and Marines pro- 
fessing the Catholic religion now serving 
in Her Majesty’s Navy ; whether Catho- 
lics so serving in the Royal Navy are 
afforded, equally with their Protestant 
brother officers and messmates, the 
ministrations on shipboard of a chaplain 
of their own faith; and, whether it is 
the present intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, if no such provision now 
exists, by the appointment of Catholic 
chaplains in the Fleet, to insure for 
Catholics who may belong to the Navy 
the spiritual ministrations of a chaplain, 
such as are already accorded to Catho- 
lies serving in the Army ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: A good deal of 
the information which the hon. and 
learned Member asks for is to be found 
in a Return for the year 1876, No. 132, 
which was presented to the House on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Car- 
low. I will state, as nearly as possible, 
the number of sailors and marines who 
are Catholics. We have no record of 
the number of officers serving in the 





asked for. 
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Navy who are of that faith. The num- 
ber of seamen and marines who are 
Catholics is 5,350; the number of mem- 
bers of the Church of England is 33,172 ; 
Presbyterians, 1,748; and Protestants 
of other denominations, 4,162. There 
are no Roman Catholic chaplains in Her 
Majesty’s ships afloat, nor any other 
chaplains than those of the Church of 
England; but at all the chief naval 
rts there are Roman Catholic chap- 
fains who are paid by the Admiralty, 
and have free access to the seamen of 
that faith on board Her Majesty’s ships. 
Every facility is afforded to Roman 
Catholic seamen or marines to attend 
Divine Service at the several naval ports ; 
but I cannot hold out any prospect of 
the appointment of Roman Catholic 
chaplains to ships of war, as I am afraid 
there is no accommodation for them. 


TURKEY—THE WAR—AUSTRIAN 
INTERESTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
can give to Parliament any information 
on the subject of a statement ftom St. 
Petersburgh recently published in this 
country, to the effect that on or about 
30th January the Austrian Government 
announced to Prince Gortchakoff that in 
the present negotiations 

“the matters specially affecting Austrian in- 
terests were the situation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, the territorial aggrandizement of Servia 
and Montenegro, and the temporary occupation 
of Bulgaria by Russian troops ?”’ 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER: No, Sir; we have no informa- 
tion on this subject; and I think it is 
hardly to be expected that we should be 
able to give information as to communi- 
cations between two foreign Govern- 
ments. 


TURKEY—THE WAR—RUSSIAN 
SATLORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement in a telegram from the 
Vienna correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ” 
newspaper in yesterday’s issue :— 


“Tt is said that eighteen hundred (Russian) 


sailors and naval officers are already in Rou- 
melia for the p of manning the (Turkish) 
ships. It is a at any rate that sailors 
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have thro’ Roumania into Bulgaria» 
though it may basen to ascertain the 
numbers ;”’ 

and, whether the Government have re- 
ceived any information to the effect that 
oe at sailors have so passed into Bul- 

aria 

’ Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER: We have heard that about 
1,400 Russian sailors have been sent to 
the Danube; but we have no information 
as to their having passed into Bulgaria. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE KAFFIR OUT- 
BREAK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
he will afford the House an early oppor- 
tunity of discussing the present native 
difficulty in South Africa, and make a 
statement of the policy which the 
Government intend to pursue in relation 
thereto ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH, 
in reply, said, that personally he did 
not intend to raise a discussion on the 
subject, but it was, of course, open to 
any private Member to take an oppor- 
tunity of doing so; when he should be 
prepared to make a statement on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but he 
thought it better the House should wait 
until hon. Members had the opportunity 
of reading the Correspondence, which 
would shortly be on the Table of the 
House. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE — MOVEMENTS OF THE 
FLEET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he can, with 
convenience to the public service, inform 
the House the names of the European 
Powers invited by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send ships of war to Constanti- 
nople, and whether for the purpose of 

rotecting the subjects of their several 
tates, or in case of need, the entire 
Christian population located in the city ; 
and, if he can state the nature of the 
replies received? 
ne CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER: A communication was made to 
all the principal Powers, and I am afraid 
that I cannot conveniently enter in detail 
into the answers received ; but they were 
generally to this effect—Austria has 
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applied for a firman, but I do not know 
whether it has been granted. France 
and Italy—_{Mr. Guapstovz was under- 
stood to make a communication. |—We 
have been informed of that. A commu- 
nication, of course, was made in answer 
to an invitation communicated by Her 
Majesty’s Government to certain foreign 
Powers, and these foreign Powers na- 
turally would inform Her Majesty’s 
Government of anything they did. The 
Austrian Government applied for a 
firman, but we are not informed whether 
it has been granted. Italy and France 
gave instructions to their Ambassadors 
to apply for a firman in case of need; but 
they have hitherto refrained from doing 
so. The German Government have 
stated that they do not, under present 
circumstances, intend to apply for a 
firman. ; 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—BESSA- 
RABIA—QUESTIONS. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the right hon. Gentleman a 
Question, of which he had given him 
private Notice. It was, Whether the 
Government had received any informa- 
tion corroborative of a report which had 
appeared in Zhe Morning Post of that 
day, to the effect that a formal demand 
had been made on Roumania by the 
Emperor of Russia for the restoration of 
that part of Bessarabia which had been 
lost to Russia by the Treaty of Paris ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: We have received no such 
information, and I must give my hon. 
Friend very much’the same Answer as 
that which I have already given—that 
it is not a matter on which we are likely 
to have information. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us on what day 
Austria applied for a firman ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid that I cannot give 
the date off-hand. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he can tell us how it is we have not 
received the Papers he promised last 
night? I believe they were in type last 
night; but they have not yet been 
delivered to Members. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER: I am afraid the matter is not 
within my Department. I was mis- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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informed yesterday in stating that the 
Papers were then ready. They are 
ready now, and will be in the hands of 
Members immediately. I have only just 
received a copy myself. 

Mr. GOLDSMID: Will the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer inform the 
House whether the Government have 
received any answer from Russia to the 
despatch of the Earl of Derby objecting 
to the entry of Russian troops into 
Constantinople ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: No, Sir. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Ditiwyn, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER said, it was intended to proceed 
on Monday with the Oounty Govern- 
ment Bill, and on Thursday with either 
the Roads and Bridges Bill, or the 
Factories and Workshops Bill—he was 
able at that moment to say which. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Oo Qo 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

BURIALS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in rising 
to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has arrived when the long-pending controversy 
as to interments in parish churchyards ought to 
be closed, by permitting such interments either 
without any burial service or with the services 
preferred by the relatives or friends of the de- 
ceased, and conducted by persons chosen by 
them,” 
said: Mr. Speaker, I feel that I owe the 
House some apology for asking them at 
such a crisis as this to discuss the Reso- 
lution which, thanks to the kindness of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock), I am enabled 
to move to-night. I can only say that 
if it had been possible to postpone it a 
second time I would have done so; as it 
is, I must throw myself upon your in- 
dulgence while I explain shortly the 
reasons why I have brought it forward 
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at the present time and in its present 
shape. It is in the recollection of the 
House that early last Session I intro- 
duced a Bill to amend the Burial Laws. 
Subsequently, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary stated that the Go- 
vernment were prepared to deal with the 
question, and that pe was in due 
course redeemed by the introduction into 
the other House, of a Bill called the 
Burials Acts Consolidation Bill. Now, 
of course, I am not going to discuss the 
details of a Bill which is not before the 
House, and is never likely to be before 
the House; but I hope I may be allowed 
to say in passing that I think the im- 
pression produced by that Bill, as soon 
as its provisions were understood, was 
one of general disappointment. It was 
felt, not merely by Liberals, but by 
many Conservatives, that a great op- 
portunity of settling a vexed question 
had been missed, and it was felt too that 
the mode by which it was proposed to 
settle that question was not, to say the 
least of it, very felicitous. For the Bill 
mixed up two things which had nothing 
whatever to do with each other ; I mean 
the sanitary and the religious parts of the 
question, and, as sometimes happens 
when people try to do two things at the 
same time, it succeeded in doing neither. 
The sanitary part of the Bill was loaded 
with a number of provisions, which cer- 
tainly but for the intrusion of the reli- 
gious difficulty would never have found 
their way into a Public Health Act, 
while the religious difficulty was met—I 
should rather say was evaded—by con- 
ferring upon Nonconformists an un- 
desired privilege, and by imposing upon 
Nenoondotaiete and Churchmen alike an 
unnecessary burden. But although I 
could not hope much from the provisions 
of the Government Bill, I thought it 
would not be becoming in me to run my 
own measure as a sort of opposition Bill 
to that of the Government; nor did it 
seem to me very convenient that the 
House of Commons should be discussing 
one Burials Bill whilst the House of 
Lords was debating another, and con- 
sequently I withdrew my own Bill, pro- 
mising that when the Government Bill 
came down to this House I would take 
take the opportunity to move the Reso- 
lution which I have now placed upon the 
Paper. Sir, that opportunity never 


came, for as the House knows, during 
the progress of the other Bill through 
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the House of Lords, an Amendment, 
which, although being part of a Bill it 
was necessarily much more precise than 
my Resolution, yet did involve, and was 
on all sides admitted to involve, the very 
principle for which I am now contending, 
was carried by a substantial majority. 
Now, the author of that Amendment 
was not a political Dissenter; nor was 
he a professional agitator. On the con- 
trary, he was a staunch Conservative, a 
firm friend of the Church, and the Father 
of one of the most popular and respected 
Members of the present Government. 
Sir, I will only say of that vote of the 
House of Lords that I think that in 
passing it, their Lordships gave an 
example of toleration, aye, and of 
courage, which I think and hope will 
not be thrown away upon us to-night. 
As soon as that Amendment had been 
carried, the Government at once with- 
drew their Bill. Whether they were 
right or wrong in taking that course I, 
of course, cannot say ; but I think it will 
be admitted that the withdrawal of the 
Bill left me no course open except to re- 
deem the promise I gave last Session, 
and to bring forward the Resolution I 
have the honour to submit to the House 
to-night. And I think we may say that 
we are approaching the subject under 
circumstances more favourable to its 
settlement than any that have yet pre- 
sented themselves. In the first place, 
we can appeal to the verdict of the 
House of Lords, a verdict the more 
valuable because it is that of men con- 
vinced in many cases against their own 
wishes. But besides that, I think I may 
say that since I last addressed the House 
on the subject two distinct steps have 
been gained in the controversy. In the 
first ak. it is admitted on all sides— 
it is admitted by the Government—that 
the law cannot be allowed to remain in 
its present condition. That is one step. 
In the next place, the proposal of the 
Government—the only alternative pro- 
posal that has ever been seriously enter- 
tained—has proved—I do not want to 
say it offensively—a complete and con- 
ae failure. But even that is not 
. Since the subject was last before 
the House of Lords, a Return which I 
moved for of the population and burial- 
places in England and Wales has been 
presented to the House; and I think it 
will be found, upon analyzing that Re- 
turn, that it completely cuts away from 
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under the feet of my opponents the 
main ground upon which they relied— 
namely, that this was a small grievance, 
and one which, if left to itself, would 
rapidly disappear. 

d now one word more before I 
come to the Resolution itself, I have 
been told that there are several hon. 
Gentlemen who would have voted for 
me if I had brought in a Bill; but who 
will not vote now, because they cannot 
vote for a Resolution—just as last year 
I was told that I should have secured 
many more votes if I had brought for- 
ward a Resolution instead of a Bill. 
Now, I will ask those hon. Members 
before they take that course to do me a 
simple act of justice. Let them look at 
the Order Book which lies upon the 
Table. Why, Sir, the Irish measures 
alone are quite sufficient to occupy all 
the time allotted to private Members. 
If I had brought in a Bill the chances 
are three or four to one that I should 
never have got to a second reading, and 
as for carrying it—why everyone knows 
that one single Member of this House can, 
if he likes, prevent any private Member 
from passing any private Bill, no matter 
how useful or how harmless it may be. 
Now, I want to know what chance I 


should have had if I had brought in a 


Bill against those serried ranks. But 
then it will be said—‘‘If you cannot 
legislate practically upon the question, 
what is the use of leas forward 
Resolutions which must prove abor- 
tive?”? My answer to that shall be very 
short. Either this Resolution will be 
carried, or it will not. If it is not, then 
I can only bow to the decision of the 
House, as I have done before, and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will have the some- 
what questionable triumph of having 
adjourned for another year a contest 
which can only end in one way, and 
which I should have thought it would 
have been the interest of nobody, least 
of all of the Church of England, to pro- 
long. On the other hand, if, as I hope 
and trust, it should be carried—for I 
cannot believe that the House of Com- 
mons will any longer consent to lag 
behind the House of Lords in this matter 
—we shall be in this position. Both 
Houses of Parliament will have solemnly 
affirmed their approval of a particular 
mode of settling the difficulty, and I 
think, under those circumstances, Ishould 
not beasking toomuchif I were toapply to 


Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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soeminently Constitutional a Government 
as Her Majesty’s and request them to 
afford out of the ample resources at their 
command—for we are no longer over- 
burdened with domestic legislation—a 
few short hours for the discussion of a 
Bill founded upon this Resolution. I 
do not say that they are to give that 
time tome. I know that my connection 
with this subject has weighted it with a 
certain amount of unpopularity, and I 
should therefore prefer myself, and I 
think we all should prefer, that the Go- 
vernment should che up the question 
themselves, and should deal with it, not 
from a sanitary point of view, but in 
the only way in which it can be dealt 
with—namely, upon the basis of this 
Resolution. And I can assure the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he will adopt 
that course, I shall be only too happy 
to hand over to him both the credit and 
the obloquy of the settlement. 

And now I come to the Resolution 
itself. And if my grievance is a some- 
what well-worn one, I have the consola- 
tion of knowing that at any rate it is a 
very simple one, and one that admits of 
the simplest possible remedy. IthinkI 
can state it in three sentences. The 
common law of England, which vests 
the freehold of a churchyard in the 
incumbent and the churchwardens, 
gives to every parishioner the right 
to be interred in the churchyard quite 
irrespectively of his religious creed, 
quite irrespectively of his right to any 
religious service, and quite irrespec- 
tively of the permission of the in- 
cumbent. The ecclesiastical law of 
England in the case of baptized per- 
sons who are not labouring under cer- 
tain civil or ecclesiastical bans has 
superadded to this right the right to be 
interred with a certain religious service 
—that is to say, the service of tho 
Church of England, that being the only 
religious service which was known when 
the law was made. Is it right, is it 
reasonable, that you should continue to 
force that second privilege upon those 
who have long since ceased to desire it? 
Now, really that is the question which 
we shall probably be engaged for some 
seven or eight hours in discussing to- 
night. Both these propositions are pro- 
positions of law, and therefore are ca- 
pable of being established to demonstra- 
tion ; and I do not observe that anybody 
ventures to deny, though it is sometimes 
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convenient for my opponents to ignore, 
them. 

Now, first, as to the first proposition 
—namely, the right of interment. That 
was decided 200 years ago in the case 
of the King against Taylor. The Vicar 
of Daventry, in Northamptonshire, had 
refused to aliow a parishioner to be 
buried in his churchyard because the 
deceased was not a Christian. Well, 
the Court of King’s Bench made very 
short work of that. The presiding 
Judge, in delivering judgment, said— 

“Every parishioner had a right to a burial- 
place in the churchyard, otherwise they cannot 
be buried anywhere if they have not land of 
their own, for other persons are not obliged to 
allow them to be buried in their own pro- 


perty.” 


Thereupon it was objected, that in that 
case the vicar was bound to read the 
Burial Service; but the Court said the 
two matters were entirely distinct, and 
they refused to entertain that question 
as quite irrelevant to the matter they 
were trying. Well, I do not think I 
can put the case more clearly and 
strongly than it was put by one of the 
ablest Ecclesiastical Judges that has 
ever sat upon the Bench. Lord Stowell 
puts it thus—‘‘ All parishioners have a 
right to be buried in the churchyard 
without the leave of the incumbent.” I 
do not think it can be put more strongly 
and clearly than that. 

I pass, therefore, from the first to the 
second proposition. Now, I may re- 
mark that the right to the Burial Ser- 
vice is frequently spoken of as if it was 
the right of the incumbent, or that of 
the Church of England. That is a fal- 
lacy. The right is the right of the 
parishioner—and a very precious right 
it was in the days when it was believed 
that a man’s soul could not be saved 
without it. Andalthough, by a strange 
perversion of circumstances, it has come 
to be considered to be the right of the 
incumbent, I can assure the House that 
the position of the Clergy in this matter 
is, even as the law now stands, by no 
means as secure as they suppose it to 
be. Now, if the House will allow me, 
I will make that quite clear; and I am 
anxious to do so, because the amount of 
misconception that prevails on the sub- 
ject amongst the Clergy is quite astound- 
ing. No doubt, under the Statute of 


Edward VI., all unauthorized services 
came within the offence known as brawl- 
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ing; and as might have been e 

from the anhonel the times, the meg 
ments imposed by the Statute were very 
severe, though probably some hon. Gen- | 
tlemen might consider them somewhat 
disproportionate in the case of the first 
poo second offence. For the first offence 
a brawler might be deprived of the pri- 
vilege of going to church for the rest of 
his life; while for the second, he was 
liable to lose both his ears, and be 
branded in the face with a red-hot iron. 
This Act gave rise to great hardships ; 
and one case, that of a poor old woman 
called Betty Jones, who was subjected 
to almost life-long imprisonment for 
some trivial ecclesiastical offence, made 
such a sensation, that two Statutes were 
passed to alter the law. One of them 
was introduced by Sir Robert Philli- 
more, the present Judge in the Divorce 
and Admiralty Division, and the other 
by my hon. Friend, Mr. Pleydell Bou- 
verie. That second Statute, Mr. Bou- 
verie’s Act, finally abolished the offence 
of brawling, and it enacted as follows :— 


‘¢ Any person who shall be guilty of riotous, 
violent, or indecent behaviour, in England or 
Ireland, in any churchyard or burial-ground, or 
who shall molest, let, disturb, vex, or trouble, 
or by any other unlawful means, disquiet or 
misuse, any preacher duly authorized, or any 
clergyman in Holy Orders ministering or cele- 
brating any divine service, rite, or office in any 
churchyard, shall, on conviction before two 
Justices of the Peace, be liable to a penalty of 
not more than £65 for every such offence, or for 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
months.” 


Well, Sir, that is the only Act I know 
of, now in force, which prohibits a 
Nonconformist from performing his own 
service in a churchyard; and, therefore, 
unless he is guilty of indecent or riotous 
behaviour, he may perform any such 
service without exposing himself to any 
penalty at all. Of course, it may be 
said—‘‘If that be so, why do you want 
any change in the law?” Toa lawyer 
the answer is obvious. It is quite true 
that the friends of a deceased person 
have a right to enter a churchyard for 
the purpose of interring the body; but 
if they enter for the purpose of cele- 
brating any form of service which the 
law does not recognize, they would ren- 
der themselves liable, not to a penalty, 
but to a civil action for trespass at the 
suit of the freeholders—that is to say, 
of the incumbent and churchwardens. 
And from what I know of these actions, 
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I should say that, however profitable 
they may be to the lawyers, they would 
be most disastrous to those against 
whom they were brought, and probably, 
also, to those who brought them. I was 
talking on the subject to an eminent 
lawyer the other day, when he said— 
‘For Heaven’s sake, if that be law, do 
not alter it; for when it is once known 
what the law is, we lawyers shall make 
our fortunes out of it.”’ 

Well, but there is another reason for 
altering the law, and it is one which 
affects the Olergy more than the Non- 
conformists. Probably few persons are 
aware that until a very recent time 
there was no law whatever which pre- 
vented a clergyman, if he chose, from 
allowing a Nonconformist to perform 
any service he liked in his churchyard. 
Now, I make that statement upon the 
authority of one of the greatest lawyers— 
in fact, I may say, one of the greatest 
men who ever sat in this House—a man 
who bore a name which is still honoured 
in this House—the great Lord Chan- 
cellor Plunket. Mr. Plunket, when he 
was Attorney General for Ireland, in a 
speech which he made in 1824 on the 
Irish Burials Acts, says this— 


“Suppose that the Protestant parson per- 
forms the rites of the Protestant Church, or 
that he waives their performance, there is no 
law in existence which in either case prohibits 
the performance of Dissenting rites in a Pro- 
testant churchyard.” 


Well, so things went on till the first 
year of the present Parliament, when 
an Act passed which some hon. Gentle- 
men may remember. It was called the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. It was 
a highly penal Act, though I may say 
of its provisions what Lord Bolingbroke 
said about our laws generally—namely, 
that they are nets which catch the small 
fish, but which the great fish break 
through with impunity. Now, Sub-sec- 
tion 8 of the 8rd clause of that Act im- 
poses very heavy penalties upon the in- 
cumbent— 


‘*Who within the preceding twelve months has 
failed to observe, or to cause to be observed, 
the directions contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer relating to the performance in such 
churchyard or burial ground of the services, 
rites, and ceremonies ordered by the said book, 
or has made or permitted to be made any un- 
lawful addition to, alteration of, or omission 
from such services, rites, and ceremonies.” 


And I have the high authority of my 
Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for saying that under that 
clause a clergyman who has offered to 
allow a Nonconformist to perform a 
funeral service in his churchyard can be 
prosecuted. And to show that the Act 
is no mere blunt weapon, I may men- 
tion that last year the Bishop of Lin- 
coln actually threatened an incumbent 
in his diocese with prosecution if he 
gave that permission; and the conse- 
quence was that the incumbent was 
obliged to withdraw the permission, and 
to apologize to the Bishop for an in- 
tended violation of the law. So that 
the law is in this absurd—this ridicu- 
lous—state, that a clergyman can be 
prosecuted and punished for permitting 
that which he cannot prevent except by, 
and at the cost of, an action for tres- 
pass. Well, after that, I think I am 
not far wrong in saying that the law re- 
quires to be changed in the interests of 
the Clergy themselves quite as much as 
in the interests of Nonconformists. In 
fact, nothing throughout this long and 
painful controversy has struck me more 
than the tenacity with which clergymen 
cling to the present state of the law. 
Certainly, if I were a clergyman, I 
could not conceive anything more pain- 
ful—I might say more odious—than the 
duty which compelled me to read over 
the body of a man whom the accident 
of death had thrown into my power, a 
service which I knew that the man would 
object to if he could hear it, and which 
I know his friends and relatives who 
hear it do object to. Talk about dese- 
cration and profanation ; if that is not 
desecration, I should very much like to 
know what is. And yet I am told that 
a memorial which I hold in my hand, 
against any change in the law, has been 
signed by 15,000 of the Clergy, or about 
three-fourths of the whole of the Clergy 
of England. Well, I hope I should be 
as ready as anybody to attribute the 
nye weight to a memorial coming 

om such a large number of ministers 
of religion and educated men; but I 
think that the fact that this memorial 
has been signed by so many of such 
persons is itself a proof that there does 
exist amongst the Clergy an astounding 
misconception as to their present rights ; 
because t cannot conceive that so large 


a body of educated men would, under 
any other circumstances, commit them- 
selves to so utterly untenable a posi- 
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tion. However, there is one remark- 
able fact connected with this memorial, 
and it is this—that although no pains 
have been spared to circulate and 
obtain signatures for it, it has been 
signed by only 30,000 laymen. And, 
considering that there are 15,000 pa- 
rishes in England, each of which has 
two churchwardens, that only gives two 
signatures to each parish. So that this 
memorial, though it represents an over- 
whelming proportion of the clerical opi- 
nion, only represents numerically the 
opinions of the churchwardens of Eng- 
land and Wales! Or to put it in an- 
other way, every clergyman has only 
been able to induce two laymen to sign 
the memorial, and as there must be in 
England several millions of laymen in 
the Church, that does seem to me a re- 
markable disproportion. 

Now, that memorial is 
words— 


in these 


‘We, the undersigned Clergy of the Church 
of England, being averse to the introduction 
of such services into the churchyards as would 
be sanctioned by the Earl of Harrowby’s pro- 
posed Amendment to the Burials Acts Consoli- 
dation Bill, hereby declare that we consider the 
churchyards (subject to the legal rights of the 
parishioners to interment) to be the property of 
the Church of England.” 


Well, now, you cannot make a thing 
your property by asserting that it is 
so. If you could, the accumulation of 
wealth would be a very simple and 
easy process. But what does this 
statement mean? It cannot mean 
literally what it says, because we all 
know that the Church of England, not 
being a corporation, cannot hold property 
at all. at it probably does mean, 
and what no doubt in a certain sense is 
true, is this—that the freehold of the 
churchyard is vested in the incumbent 
and the churchwardens. Well, but so 
is the freehold of the Thames Embank- 
ment vested in my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Truro (Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg), and his colleagues of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works; but 
that does not enable him to say to me 
that because I am a Liberal I shall not 
ride over the Embankment of a morning 
on my way to Chambers. Sir, let us 
get rid of these legal fictions, for until 
we do we shall not get to the bottom of 
this question. Believe me, the church- 
yards are not in any real sense the pro- 
perty of the Church or the incumbent. 
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If the churchyards were the property of 
the incumbent, then the incumbent 
would be entitled to say—-‘‘ I won’t allow 
any man to enter here who is not a 
member of my flock, or whom the law 
does not compel me to acknowledge as 
a member of my flock.” But that is the 
very thing which the incumbent, ac- 
cording to every lawyer from Fortescue 
down to Lord Selborne, cannot say. 
No doubt the freehold of the churchyard 
is vested in the clergyman and the 
churchwardens, and for a very good 
reason ; because the law of England re- 
quires that the freehold of every inch of 
land shall be vested in somebody, and 
when churchyards were constructed, the 
vicar and churchwardens were the only 
persons in whom itcould be vested. But 
it is vested in him in trust, not for the 
Church of England, or for the members 
of the Church of England. It is vested 
in trust for all the parishioners, be they 
members of the Church of England, or 
Nonconformists, or Roman Catholics, or 
Secularists, or Jews, or even Mahom- 
medans—if any such are to be found. 
And it is surely too much to say that 
land so vested is to be held for purely 
ecclesiastical uses. Why the very con- 
tention sounds like a voice from the 
Middle Ages. And that really, I think, 
is the answer to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour), 
which purposes to limit the operation of 
my proposal to 30 years. Now, let me 
ask, in passing, does my hon. Friend 
mean that limitation to apply to lands 
given by Nonconformists, or to lands 
which have not been given at all; but 
which have been purchased under the 
Act of George IV., at the cost of the 
rates, levied, of course, upon Churchmen 
and Nonconformists alike? But there 
is a further answer to the Amendment, 
which is this—that the law of England 
does not recognize any arriére pensée of 
this sort on the part of donors of land to 
public purposes. If a man dedicates 
land to a public purpose, whether that 
purpose be a road or a churchyard, he 
must give it out and out, and he can- 
not reserve to himself any rights over 
it. 

But it has been said that if you apply 
this principle to the churchyard, it must 
apply to the church also. Well, allow 
me to say that this is a very dangerous 
argument, for it is an argument which, 





some day or other, may be used as a 
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weapon against you. Of onethingI am 
sure. The Liberationists will not quarrel 
with you for using it. They know very 
well that to say the surrender of the 
churchyard involves the surrender of the 
church itself is the very way to make it 
so. But I wish to examine it in the 
most unprejudiced and unimpassioned 
way, as a mere abstract question. Does 
the surrender of the churchyard as a 
matter of fact involve the surrender of 
the church itself? It is said, no doubt, 
and truly said, that both are vested in 
the incumbent, but they are vested for 
entirely different purposes. The church 
is intended for religious services; the 
churchyard for the interment of the 
parishioners, not necessarily with any 
religious service at all. No doubt, as 
things are at present, the churchyard is 
an appanage of the church; but as I 
ointed out when I last addressed the 

ouse on the subject, that is quite a 
modern innovation. Some hundreds of 
years ago, the graveyards, as they were 
then called, were outside the walls of 
the city ; and it was only shortly before 
the Reformation, when the monks and 
priests became too fat or too lazy to go 
outside the walls of the city to recite 
prayers for the dead, that they began to 
establish graveyards around the church, 
in spite of several Statutes, which de- 
nounced such churchyards as a subtle 
device of the Bishop of Rome, and 
within the compass of the Statutes of 
Mortmain. 

But besides this, surely there is a 
practical difference between the two 
cases. As I have often said, the use of 
the church is optional; the use of the 
churchyard is compulsory. I do not 
suppose there is a single parish in Eng- 
land in which a man can honestly say 
that he is compelled to enter the parish 
church ; but ! we all 


“ Await alike the inevitable hour ;” 


and, asI shall show you presently, in 
nine parishes out of ten, every man 
must sooner or later enter the parish 
churchyard. And if that be so, does not 
the law as it now stands compel Non- 
conformists indirectly—just as it com- 
pelled them 30 or 40 years ago to be 
married with ceremonies to which they 
objected—to be buried with rights of 
which they disapprove? Is thata right 
state of things ? Just let me bring it 
home to you, by an illustration drawn 
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from what lately occurred in Spain, the 
only European country wherethe English 
law of burial prevails. Last autumn, 
the wife of an Englishman, who was 
settled in an out-of-the-way parish in 
Spain, was confined of a child. As soon 
as the Alcalde and the parish priest 
heard of it, they came and entered the 
house of the Englishman, and insisted 
upon it that, under some old law of Spain, 
the child must at once be baptized 
according to the Spanish law; and 
accordingly, notwithstanding the tears 
of the mother and the protestations of 
the father, who was a staunch Protestant, 
they carried off the poor little baby to 
the parish church, and baptized it. 
Well, the thing created a great sensation 
even in Spain. All the Liberal papers 
took it up, and there was a general 
feeling of indignation that any nation 
however bigoted, or however backward, 
could tolerate such a practice. But now 
let me ask you to shift the scene. 
Instead of a child of English parents, 
born in a rural parish in Spain, let me 
put the case of a child of Irish parents 
dying in a rural parish of England. 
The English law, like the law of every 
civilized country, provides that child 
with a decent place of burial. But then 
itsays to the parents of the child—‘ As 
the price of your child being buried in 
the churchyard, which is the only place 
of interment—that is to say, as the 
price of its buried at all, we insist that 
it shall be buried according to the rites 
of the English Church.” What is the 
difference between the two cases? To 
the poor little child I do not suppose 
it matters what the rites are. But to 
the survivors, I venture to think that the 
insult—I may say the outrage—is equally 
gross. 

Now, I put it to any man, is that 
a state of law which you can pos- 
sibly defend? I am quite certain no 
one will defend it. The Government do 
not defend it, for they say—‘‘ We will 
offer you two remedies. In the first 
place, we will permit you to be buried, 
as our ancestors would have said, ‘ with- 
out bell or book’—that is to say, without 
any religious service.” In other words, 
they will allow Nonconformists to be 
buried in a manner which, although I 
believe it is common enough in Scotland, 
in this country is generally believed to 
bereserved for unbaptized persons, ex- 
communicated persons, suicides, and 
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murderers. And then you turn round 
upon my noble Friend, Lord Granville, 
and myself, and say—‘‘ That is your own 
proposal.’”’ So it was our own proposal, 
but we proposed it as one of a number 
of alternatives, and you propose it as the 
only alternative. We proposed it to 
meet the case of Scotchmen. It is surely 
one thing to say to Englishmen—‘‘ We 
won’t allow you to have a service which 
you do want ;”’ and it is another thing 
to say to Scotchmen—‘‘ We won’t com- 
pel you to have a service which you do 
not want.” IfI were to ask a mixed 
party of Englishmen and Scotchmen to 
dinner, I suppose I should take care to 
provide some of those dishes and 
beverages, which are believed to be dear 
to Scotchmen; but that is quite a 
different thing from saying to my guests 
—‘‘ Because some of you are Scotchmen, 
therefore I insist that you shall all drink 
Scoteh whiskey and eat oatmeal por- 
ridge.”’ 

But the Government in their liberality 
do not stop here. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Hubbard), says that Non- 
conformists shall be free to provide 
cemeteries for themselves. Well, but 
they knew that before. The Government 
are more liberal. The Government say 
—‘Not only will we allow you to build 
cemeteries at your own expense, but we 
willallow you to provide them at the 
expense of the rates, and that whether 
they are wantedornot.”’ Now, my Motion 
does not deal in any way with cemeteries, 
and I do not want to enter upon the 
question ; but still I cannot help saying 
in passing, that it does seem to me that 
this cemetery system, with its divisions 
into Roman Catholic ground, and con- 
secrated ground, and unconsecrated 
ground, does not commend itself to me 
as avery edifying spectacle, or as one 
very worthy of a Christian country. I 
believe we are the only Protestant 
country in Europe where such divisions 
exist, and I know of cases in which they 
have produced the greatest distress of 
mind by separating those who in death 
ought not to have been divided. Will 
the House allow me to read a letter I 
cut out of Zhe Times, a letter which shows 
to what an absurd extent this state of 
things has gone? It is signed “A 
Sufferer,’’ and the writer says— 

“My first wife, a member of the Church of 
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portion of our public cemetery. My second wife 
was a Roman Catholic, and of pRasain I laid her 
remains in the Roman Catholic portion. I am 
neither a Churchman nor a Romanist, but I had 
hoped that one of those two graves at least might 
be made available for myself. Our local 
authorities, however, say no, unless I to 
the religious service, a | when I complain of 
the hardship of having to pay for a third grave in 
acemetery in which I have already purchased two, 
I am told that it is my own fault for not marrying 
a Nonconformist.”’ 


Bnt I find that these arguments in 
favour of the cemetery system are gene- 
rally accompanied by allegations, that 
the grievance is a very small one, which 
if left toitself willsoon disappear. Now, 
I always have protested, and shall con- 
tinue to protest, against that-way of get- 
ting rid of the difficulty. To my mind 
all these comparisons as to there being 
only 30 per cent buried in the un- 
consecrated portion, and 70 per cent. in 
the consecrated, are quite beside the 
mark. Because if a thing is wrong or 
unjust, it does not become less wrong or 
less unjust because those who suffer from 
it can be counted by hundreds or thou- 
sands instead of by millions. Surely 
to say to a Nonconformist living in Den-. 
bighshire, that if he can only make up 
his mind to come and die in Stoke 
Newington he can be buried with any 
service he likes at Abney Park, is very 
like acruel mockery. Yet, that is what 
hon. Gentlemen opposite really offer to 
us. But I will show you that this argu- 
ment is not only unsound in point of 
logic, but that it is quite unfounded in 
point of fact. Now the way in which 
the Home Secretary in his speech dealt 
with this question is this—‘‘ He said 
that the population of England and 
Wales was 22,000,000—I suppose it is 
now 238,000,000—and he said that of 
those 22,000,000, 14,000,000 were pro- 
vided with cemeteries under the present 
law, and that left only 8,000,000 who 
suffered from this grievance.”” Another 
hon. Member carried it still further, and 
by some process known only to himself, 
arrived at the fact that only one quarter 
of the Home Secretary’s 8,000,000 were 
Nonconformists; and so he said triumph- 
antly that there were only 2,000,000 
suffering from this grievance, and there- 
fore it was an infinitesimal grievance ! 
Two millions an infinitesimal grievance ! 
Why the whole population of Wales is 
not much more than half 2,000,000. The 


England, died and was buried in the consecrated | population of Scotland is not more than 
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double 2,000,000. Indeed, the —— 
tion of our whole Australian Empire, 
including New Zealand, does not amount 
to 2,000,000. But I wonder what any 
Queenslander, or New Zealander, or 
resident in New South Wales, would 
say if he were told that a grievance 
affecting the whole of the population of 
that great Empire was an infinitesimal 
grievance. But I will show you that 
this grievance not only affects millions 
of persons, but that it is spread over the 
whole of England and Wales; and for 
this purpose I turn to the Return which 
I moved for in June, 1875, but which I 
only got last July. I think its disclo- 
sures will be found to be very startling. 

According to this Return, there are 
in England and Wales church and 
graveyards, which would be affected by 
my Motion, to the number of not less 
than 14,066. Of these only 1,476, or 
only 1 in 10, have been closed, leaving 
12,590 open. Well, in order to meet 


the case of these 1,476 closed grave- 
yards 639 cemeteries have been opened ; 
in other words, one cemetery supplies 
the place of more than two churchyards. 
‘It will be seen from this that the 
churchyards open in England and Wales 
are to the cemeteries in the proportion 


of 20 to 1. As regards Wales, the sta- 
tistics are even more striking. The 
number of churchyards in Wales is 
1,016. Of these 48, or only 1 in 20, 
have been closed, leaving still open 968. 
To supply the place of these church- 
yards only 26 cemeteries have been 
opened, so that the churchyards are to 
the cemeteries in the proportion of 40 to 
1. But that is not all; of these ceme- 
teries, 14 are situated in two counties, 
leaving 10 counties, having among them 
a population of not less than 800,000, 
with only 12 cemeteries among them. 
Well, now, these people are almost all 
Nonconformists living in rural districts ; 
and if you were to tell them that their 
churchyards on the mountain sides 
ought to be closed on sanitary grounds 
they would not understand you. That 
is the difficulty I have found in arguing 
the question with Members who repre- 
sent a ae cities and boroughs. But 
then they say—‘‘There are burial- 
grounds round your chapels.” I have 
no doubt there are; but it is an entire 
fallacy to say that these burial-places 
supply the want, and for two reasons. 
In the first place, they are all collected 
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in populous districts, and not distributed 
over the rural districts, where people 
are not rich enough to pay for them. 
For instance, in Flintshire, where there 
are 55 parishes, there are not more than 
six with burial-places. But besides, 
these burial-places are very small, some- 
times not covering more than two or 
three roods; and if they were used to 
any extent, they would have to be closed 
immediately. Moreover, they are not 
open to Nonconformists generally. They 
are as much private property as my 
garden. They are vested in trustees for 
the communicants of one particular de- 
nomination; and if those trustees were 
to throw them open, of course the Court 
of Chancery would restrain them from 
committing so gross an infringement of 
the rights of private property, Well, 
hon. Gentlemen say—‘‘ Why don’t you 
treat the churchyards in the same way?” 
Simply, because churchyards are not pri- 
vate property. The Church of England 
cannot be denominational and national 
at the same time. The Clergy cannot 
say, as they do at the present time— 
“We are trusteesfor the nation, and also 
trustees for one religious denomination.”’ 
That argument takes you straight into 
Disestablishment without hope of escape. 
Well, now, I hopeI have said enough 
to show that it would cost an enormous 
sum to carry out the Government pro- 
osal. The lowest sum at which I have 
eard it put has been £2,452,000, and 
that is only reckoning £300 for each 
cemetery; and as the only cemetery I 
know anything about cost something 
more like £5,000, I think it would be 
more likely to take nearly the whole of 
the £6,000,000 which we voted the other 
night. I do not know whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can see his way 
to spare any of the sum for that pur- 
pose; but perhaps a worse use might be 
made of it. And I should like to give 
the House one example of the impres- 
sion produced by the Bill in a part of 
the country where its operation would 
be felt. Shortly after its introduction 
there was an election for the Mont- 
mery Boroughs. I am told that the 
vernment Bill created quite a panic, 
not so much among the Nonconformists, 
as among the ratepayers there. At any 
rate, I do know this—that the very first 
pledge exacted from the Conservative 
candidate by his own supporters, was 
that he—the Government candidate— 
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should vote ainst the Government 
Bill. Well, of course, the amount of 


money which would be required to carry 
out the Government scheme is a matter 
more or less of conjecture; but one 
thing is a matter of arithmetical calcu- 
lation, and that is—the time it would 
take to close all the churchyards at the 
rate at which they have been closed 
lately. I have taken the period of the 
last 20 years—between 1855 and 1876— 
and to make the case as strong against 
myself as possible, I have included the 
partially-closed churchyards as well as 
the wholly-closed ; and I find that, ac- 
cording to the rate at which the church- 
yards have been closed during the last 
20 years—and the rate is growing slower 
and slower every day—it would take, to 
close all the churchyards in England and 
Wales, exactly 304 years 10 months and 
several days. So that this grievance, 
which according to some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would disappear in a few years 
if left to itself, will, it seems, go on until 
the close of the 22nd century of the 
Christian era—if the world lasts so long! 

But then it is said that this, if not an 


infinitesimal ne is a sentimental 
grievance, and, therefore, you ought not 
to regard it. Sir, Iam afraid that in 


this country, men, and women too, have 
faced the faggot and the scaffold rather 
than submit to sentimental grievances. 
The poor Puritan who went to the stake 
rather than go to Mass—the Scotch 
Covenanter who laid his head on the 
bare bleak rock rather than worship 
his God in a new-fangled fashion, were, 
no doubt, in a certain sense, the victims 
of a sentimental grievance. A man 
must be a very ow observer of 
human nature who comes to the conclu- 
sion that a grievance is unsubstantial 
because it is sentimental. But there is 
one very good way of testing whether 
this is a substantial grievance, and it is 
this—bring it home to yourselves. Let 
every man who intends to vote against 
me to-night ask himself, first—‘‘ How 
should T like to be obliged to bury my 
wife or my child with, say, Jewish rites, 
or Roman Catholic rites, with the alter- 
native of a silent interment?’ I ven- 
ture to think that if hon. Gentlemen 
would honestly ask themselves this 
question, we should very soon arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of this question. 
And I am glad to think that I can quote, 
on this part of the subject, a man who 
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is one of my most honest, as he is one of 
my most eloquent, ——— the Bisho 
of Peterborough. t right reveren 
Prelate, referring to the subject at a 
late diocesan conference, said— 


“ But he did see that, though there was not 
a shadow of a grievance, there was the reality 
of a great grief; and, asking himself the ques- 
tion how he would like, in France or Austria, to 
have to bury a child with a service he disliked 
or silently, he owned that he should like to see 
the Church eas | her own rights and resist- 
ing all high-handed attempts of legislation to 
deprive her of them, devising in her charity 
some means of providing aremedy. As a trus- 
tee, he could only oppose the surrender which 
was persistently demanded.” 


Well, now, I am glad to see that 
while the Bishop feels compelled to 
resist my Motion, looking at it as a 
trustee, as a man he admits the force of 
it; and, bearing in mind the first golden 
rinciple of Christianity, he does shrink 

m doing to others that which he cer- 
tainly admits he would not like to be 
done to him. All I can say is, that 
before he approaches the question again, 
I hope he will see a way to reconcile his 
feelings as a man with his sense of duty 
as a Bishop; because if he cannot har- 
monize the two, it does not speak very 
highly for the efficacy of Apostolic suc- 
cession. 

But then it is said—‘‘ Yes, but you 
ought to apply that rule to yourselves, 
and, if we respect the prejudices and 
feelings of Nonconformists, you ought 
also to respect the feelings of clergy- 
men who will be insulted by this inva- 
sion of what they consider their pro- 
perty.” Well, I really think the answer 
to that was well given in a previous 
debate by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), 
whom we are so glad to see back in 
his place. My hon. and learned Friend 
said there were two kinds of senti- 
ments—namely, good sentiments and 
bad sentiments; that the sentiments 
that induced a man to lay those whom 
he loved in the ground in the manner 
most consonant to their and his own 
feelings was a natural, a human, and 
a COhristian sentiment; but that the 
sentiment which led men to grudge 
the gratification of that very natu- 
ral feeling was a sentiment which 
ought to be reprobated by all right- 
minded men. And do you really mean 
to compare the grievance of the poor 
mother, who stands by the open grave 
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of her dead child, and in that supreme 
hour of her grief is not allowed even 
the nacre of I i one of her 
own hymns sung by her own le, 
who is not even allowed the somuelitidal 
of hearing one word of hope or comfort 
from the lips of her own minister—do 
you mean to compare that grievance 
with the grievance of the man who 
chooses that time and that place to 
bandy words about what he calls his 
freehold? Sir, the Home Secretary, in 
a remarkable speech which he made on 
this subject two years ago, charged me 
with having shown no regard or respect 
for the feelings of the Clergy. That is 
a very serious charge, and if I am ar- 
raigned upon it again I hope the House 
will allow me to show them what those 
feelings are, and how they are expressed. 
Here is a specimen. It is from the pen 
of one of the most distinguished digni- 
taries of the Church, the principal of a 
well-known theological rary #2 Canon 
Curteis, in a paper read before the 
Church Congress, at Croydon, says— 
“We do find it hard to forget the reiterated 


falsehoods with which week after week things 
and dear to us are as by the 


Liberation Press; we do find it hard to put any 
true Christian construction on the attempt now 


being made, not to reform, not even to confis- 
cate our time-honoured churches and their tran- 
quil, lovely, burial-grounds, but simply to spoil 
them for our religious use, to desecrate them to 
our religious sentiments, and to make them 
hateful in our eyes as Babels of confusion and 
discord where once all was order and peace.” 


Are those the sentiments which I am 
to be called upon to honour and respect ? 
I am far from saying that this language 
expresses the feelings of all the Clergy 
on this question. f wish publicly and 
unreservedly to thank the many liberal- 
minded Clergy who, at some sacrifice of 
personal popularity, have supported me 
in this Resolution; and I wish also to 
thank those who, while opposing me, 
have at least given me credit for common 
honesty. But sentiments such as those 
which I have quoted are far too common 
among the Clergy, and they are to be 
heard even from the Episcopal Bench. 

Well, I think I had better not quote 
any more such passages, because by so 
doing I might embitter still further a 
controversy which, Heaven knows, is 
bitter enough already. Therefore, I 
pass on to a different question. It is 
sometimes said that my Motion is a one- 
sided one, because it leaves the clergy- 
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te np te rent 86 rs: 
t may be a very ment for 
Soonnutagy the yoke from the neck of the 
clergyman, but is no ment at all for 
leaving it riveted on the necks of the 
Nonconformists. The Nonconformists 
are not responsible for the Church Burial 
Service any more than they are respon- 
sible for the Church Commination Ser- 
vice, or the Thirty-nine Articles. Surely, 
it is not reasonable to say that the Non- 
conformists must wait for their own de- 
liverance until such time as it please the 
Clergy to emancipate themselves. 

But I come to a graver objection, 
which I feel some difficulty in dealing 
with, because it involves a libel on my 
countrymen, to which, I am sure, no 
other nation in Europe would submit. 
It has been said—it is still said—that 
the Nonconformists of England and 
Wales are not fit to be trusted with this 
liberty, because they would be sure to 
use it for the purpose of political demon- 
strations, or aes attacks upon the 
clergyman and his Church. Have hon. 
Gentlemen opposite so low an opinion of 
human nature as to suppose that even 
the worst of men would select the open 
grave for a display of party spite? Have 
they so low an opinion of their own 
countrymen as to think that they alone 
of all the nations of Europe would abuse 
a privilege which so far as I know is not 
abused anywhere else? Why, there is 
not a foreigner in London who will not 
be amazed to learn that England—Pro- 
testant, free, enlightened England— 
England, whose Prime Minister a 
down once a-year to the Guildhall to 
thank God that Englishmen are not as 
other men are—dares not entrust to her 
Nonconformist citizens a privilege which 
despotic Russia, which priest-ridden Aus- 
tria, aye, even poor despised, and pro- 
scribed Turkey has conceded long ago. 
The Members for Scotland and Ireland, 
who have for years enjoyed this privi- 
lege, cry shame upon our English into- 
lerance. But I will not take you to 
Russia, or to Austria, or even to Scotland 
or Ireland, in order to show you that 
these apprehensions are as unfounded as 
they are ungenerous. I believe that if 1 
could call before you every member of 
every Burial Board in England, they 
would tell you the same story—namely, 
that these disgraceful scenes are un- 
known in cemeteries, and that the ser- 
vices in the unconsecrated parts of the 
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cemeteries are conducted with at least as 
much solemnity and decorum as in the 
consecrated portions—some say even 
more so. And now I want to know why, 
if no cause for this alarm exists in 
crowded urban districts, where Party 
feeling necessarily runs high, you should 
anticipate such a danger in quiet rural 
districts? And that brings me to the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford, which, adopting 
Lord Harrowby’s clause, restricts the 
services to Christian and orderly services. 
I hope my hon. Friend does not think I 
am in favour of irreligious or disorderly 
services. Indeed, when I put my Reso- 
lution on the Paper last year, I, too, 
adopted those same words. But upon 
weighing the matter since, I came to the 
conclusion that it is not the province of 
a Resolution to define, either the precise 
nature of the services which are to be 
performed, or the persons who shall 
conduct them. These are questions to 
be discussed in Committee on a Bill. 
And I do think the burden of proof lies 
on those who say that a safeguard which 
25 years’ experience has shown not to 
be necessary in the case of cemeteries is 
required in the case of churchyards. 
Moreover, if, as I have shown, the pri- 
vilege is that of the parishioner—that is, 
the citizen—why should there be any 
restriction at all? Indeed, I have some- 
what lost my faith in the sincerity of 
those who say that they require safe- 
guards ; for when, in the last Parliament, 
I adopted in the Bill which I introduced 
a suggestion of the hon. Member for 
West Kent (Mr. J. G. Talbot), limitin, 

the service to “prayers, hymns, an 

portions of Scripture,” I did not gain a 
single vote by that concession; not even 
that of the author of the proposal. And 
when Lord Harrowby brought forward 
his clause last year in the House of Lords, 
speaker after speaker got up from the 
Ministerial benchés and said that the 
words ‘‘ Christian and religious” meant 
nothing at all. Nay, more, the clerical 
memorial which I have read was di- 
rected, not against my Resolution, but 
against Lord Harrowby’s clause, and 
therefore against my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment; so that I do not feel the 
least security that if I were bodily to 
adopt the words proposed by my hon. 
Friend, he might not turn round and, 
like the hon. Member for West Kent, 


vote against his own Amendment. I do 
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not, however, want to enter upon the 
uestion in an unconeiliatory spirit ; and 
if this Resolution is carried, as I hope, 
with the help of my hon. Friend, it will 
be—and, indeed, unless my Resolution 
is carried his Amendment cannot be put 
—and legislation in the spirit of my pro- 
sal should ensue, I should not, if it 
e the general feeling of the House 
were in favour of it, take upon myself 
the responsibility of Ser the mea- 
sure for the sake of those words, though 
I do not think them right or necessary 
myself. The fact is, that we have now 
an opportunity of settling this question 
such as has never before offered itself. 
If you reject this Resolution, I shall 
despair of anything being settled in this 
matter for years. But, on the other 
hand, if you pass this Resolution, and a 
Bill is brought in embodying it, adding, 
if it should be thought desirable, Lord 
Harrowby’s words, with a clause throw- 
ing on the rates the burden of keeping 
up the churchyards, I venture to thi 
you will never hear of the Burials Ques- 
tion again. Pass such a measure, and 
I believe that in a very short time men 
will wonder that so small a matter should 
have occupied so large a space in the 
annals of the House of Commons. It 
will be the old story over again— 


“Hi motus animorum, atque hoec certamina 
tanta 


Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.” 


Sir, I honestly believe that the great 
majority of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would gladly embrace this solution of the 
difficulty if they were not haunted by that 
old bugbear about this being the thin end 
of the Disestablishment wedge. I have 
already dealt with that argument, and I 
only recur to it for the purpose of point- 
ing out that whatever weight it might 
have carried seven or eight years ago, 
it cannot be expected to carry the same 
weight now, and for this reason—While 
the Nonconformists have been endea- 
vouring to get in the thin end of the 
Disestablishment wedge, a large and 
influential party in the Church itself 
have managed to get in not only the 
thin end of the wedge, but the thick end 
too. Surely, it would be well if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could only bring 
themselves to see that the real danger 
to the Church of England at this mo- 
ment comes not so much from the way 
in which it is attacked as from the way 
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in which itis defended. For my part— 
and I have the authority of more than 
one English Bishop for what I say—I 
cannot conceive anything more calculated 
to precipitate Disestablishment than 
this rampant sacerdotalism which com- 
bines the maximum of pretension with 
the minimum of concession, which dis- 
plays the most unrelenting hostility to 
the Nonconformist, and claims the most 
unbridled licence for the priest. Why, 
there are hundreds—I may say thou- 
sands—of men in the Church who claim 
a privilege hitherto, thank God, un- 
known to Englishmen—the privilege of 
being above the law—and who would 
yet strain the law to the utmost against 
those whom they call their Noncon- 
formist brethren—men who, if they 
could, would turn the church into a 
milliner’s shop, and yet bar the church- 
ere against the widow and the orphan. 

know I am treading on somewhat 
delicate ground ; but might it not be 
well if these zealous champions of the 
Church were to turn their attention from 
this Burials Question to the internal 
scandals which afflict and distract the 
Church, and endeavour to cast the beam 
out of theirown eye? The sale of eccle- 
siastical benefices, the practice of auri- 
cular confession, the ‘‘ Priest in Absolu- 
tion ”’—surely these are matters which 
might fitly demand the attention of your 
Church Defence Associations. But be 
this as it may, of one thing I am per- 
fectly certain, that deeply interested as 
every religious Body in the country is 
in the settlement of this question, the 
religious Body most deeply interested in 
that settlement is the Church of England 
herself. That, perhaps, is an argument 
which you may scarcely care to hear 
from me, though we know that there 
are times when it is not wise to disre- 
gard even the counsels of an adversary. 
But I will read to you the counsels of 
one who is no adversary of the Church 
—one to whom, from his great position 
and high character, you are bound to 
listen. He says— 


‘¢ My opinion is that the time has come when 
this matter, for the sake and in the interests of 
the Church of England, should undoubtedly be 
settled. My reason is my belief that it will be 
dangerous to the Church of England to leave 
the matter open any longer. I do not say that 
it is desirable in the abstract to make the con- 
cession, but I do say that it is inevitable. If, 
then, it must be made, surely it would be better 
to make it with a good grace.” 
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Now, Sir, these are not my words— 
they are the words of one whose coura- 
geous action in this matter I shall always 
remember with gratitude and respect— 
they are the words of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. And now, before I sit 
down, let me make an appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen. opposite, and particu- 
larly to the Treasury Bench, and I hope 
—indeed I am sure—it will be met in 
the spirit in which it is made. Of course 
the docenmneak by putting out their 
full strength, can defeat this Resolution. 
But I would ask them, would it be wise, 
even at the present juncture, to kee 

open for sailien year a question which 
inflicts a wound on the tenderest feelings 
of thousands and thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen—the depth and poignancy 
of which no man here can probe or 
measure? I am sure you will not say 
that we, on this side, have, during the 
last two years, at least, shown any un- 
due haste, or impatience, in dealing with 
this question. During the whole of last 
Session, for 15 weeks and more, we 
were content to await in silence the fate 
of the Government Bill. Is it our fault 
that we can wait no longer? Why, the 
subject is literally worn to rags. Parlia- 
ment has debated it over and over again. 
Two Select Committees have reported 
upon it. Every parish in England has 
been ransacked for evidence. Every 
argument has been exhausted, every 
fact has been sifted, every fallacy 
has been exposed. In the interests of 
justice, in the interests of peace, above 
all, in the interests of religion itself, it 
is time that the question should be set- 
tled at once and for ever. And do you 
really believe—does anyone in or out of 
this House really believe, that it can be 
upon any other terms than on the lines 
of this Resolution? You have done 
your best. Animated by the best inten- 
tions, backed by commanding majorities 
in both Houses of Parliament, the Go- 
vernment have tried to settle it in their 
own way. And they have failed. They 
have failed because their plan—the only 
alternative proposed which has been 
seriously suggested—would havesaddled 
the rural districts of the country with a 
burden which was felt to be intolerable 
because it was felt to be unnecessary. 
Surely, that was an argument which 
ought to carry weight with men like my 
hon. Friends the Members for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) and South 
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Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), and the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes), and the other Con- 
servative Members of the House who— 
at least when in Opposition—so honour- 
ably distinguished themselves by their 
efforts to reduce the burden of local taxa- 
tion. But legitimate and weighty as 
these arguments undoubtedly are, I pre- 
fer in making what I trust may be my 
last appeal to the House on this ques- 
tion, to rest that appeal upon higher 
and broader grounds. Sir, for eight 
years and more I have struggled to pass 
this small measure of justice through 
the House of Commons. I am fully 
conscious, not only of the difficulties of 
the task which I. have undertaken, but 
of the mistakes which I have made in 
endeavouring to discharge it. I should 
be the first to admit that the work might 
have been sooner accomplished if, as I 
have often wished, it could have been 
entrusted to other and stronger hands. 
But this I hope I may be allowed to say, 
that, from first to last, I have striven to 
the best of my ability to rest my case 
on the only grounds on which such a 
case ought to be rested—on the grounds 
of humanity and justice. And now that 
the closing act of the controversy seems 
to have arrived, now that from the least 
expected quarters —from noble Lords 
and most rev. Prelates, there has come 
a cry for its settlement which can no 
longer be stifled, I would end as I be- 
gun, and, in the name of that humanity 
and that justice—aye, and by the first 
golden rule of that Christianity which 
has been so often invoked against me— 
I ask of you to affirm this Resolution, 
not because you fear that its acceptance 
has become an unwelcome necessity, but 
because you know that its rejection 
would be a cruel wrong. Sir, I beg to 
move the Resolution of which I have 
given Notice. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
would not have addressed the House 
had he not been specially requested to 
second the Resolution of his hon. and 
learned Friend. It embraced two dis- 
tinct and separate propositions. In the 
first place, it affirmed that it was high 
time this question should be settled ; 
and, next, that it should be settled 
in @ particular manner. With regard 
to the first proposition, he thought 
there would be no great disposition on 
either side of the House to disagree. It 
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was time the question should be settled, 
for it was one which excited and inflamed 
religious animosities, which created 
heart-burnings and ill-feeling among 
neighbours, and militated against that 
charity which they all regarded as the 
greatest of Christian virtues. But when 
they came to the second part of the 
Resolution the difficulty began. Granted 
that the question should be settled, in 
what manner could it be best and most 
effectually settled? He desired to ap- 
proach the subject in a most conciliatory 
spirit. Speaking as a Churchman, he 
knew he had the misfortune to differ 
from a great many of the best and the 
most earnest members of his own com- 
munion, and this alone would induce 
him to approach the subject with deep 
humility as regarded his own opinions, 
and with a sincere desire not to offend 
the feelings and susceptibilities of other 
people. The present condition of the 
question might be concisely stated. The 
Nonconformists said that in every pa- 
rish a parishioner, irrespective of his 
creed, had a right to burial in the 
churchyard. ‘That is true,” it was 
said; ‘‘ but you have to add certain con- 
ditions, one of which is that the service 
of the Church must be read over the 
dead, and that service must be read by 
a clergyman of the Church of England.” 
What the Nonconformists asked was 
that they should be allowed to exercise 
the right unclogged with the condition. 
Many of the objections to the exercise 
of that right were very weak, and might 
be brushed away like cobwebs from a 
window-pane. Among these he feared 
he must include one which appeared 
formidable at first sight, and which had 
been made by certain gentlemen who 
had given sites for new churches or for 
additions to old churchyards. He had 
that morning received a protest which 
contained the names of many of his per- 
sonal friends, of many good and worthy 
persons ; but no more preposterous docu- 
ment had ever issued from the pen of 
man than their protest. They had given 
certain lands for national purposes, and, 
having done so, they came and wanted 
to attach certain conditions which were 
not attached in their deed of gift. They 
cut the ground from under their own 
feet. For what were their own words ?— 
that they had made these gifts ‘‘ under 
the Laws of the Realm.” Precisely so. 


Under the laws of this realm they had 
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iven property to the Ohurch of Eng- 

md, not as a private corporation, but 
as the Church Established, subject to 
the law of the country, subject to any 
widening of its basis, and to be held, as 
all other national property, subject to the 
will of Parliament, and to the laws 
passed by Parliament. It was the old 
story of the ‘pious founders’? over 
again, only these were ‘‘ pious founders”’ 
still living amongst us who already 
repented of their generosity. Such a 
plea would, if allowed, shake the claim 
of the Church to property which she 
had, and which was originally given for 
Roman Catholic purposes. If they once 

ermitted property thus given to be sub- 
ject to conditions not in the mind of the 
donor at the time of the gift, they would 
be entering upon a course which would 
involve them in endless difficulty. An- 
other argument which had been used 
out-of-doors was that the Nonconformists 
desired the right of being buried in 
churchyards without reciprocating by 
giving Churchmen the right to be buried 
in Nonconformist cemeteries. That ar- 
gument, however, was not for a moment 
tenable; for it meant either that the 
Church of England was on all-fours 
with the Nonconformist Body, or that 
they were willing to put Nonconformists 
on all-fours with the Church of England 
and endow their Clergy also. Otherwise 
Nonconformists had only private ground, 
while the Church of England was in 
possession of the national churchyards, 
and stood on a different footing. In re- 
gard to the argument that the Clergy 
were the freeholders of the churchyards, 
he would not attempt to give a lawyer’s 
opinion on the matter; but he should 
not be surprised if, on a full and fair in- 
vestigation, it turned out that the free- 
hold was originally vested in the clergy- 
man, because he really represented the 
parish. If the Clergy pushed the claim 
too far they might find that it would be 
used against them. Then, again, it was 
said that the proposal might be produc- 
tive of improper services and unseemly 
brawls in the churchyards ; but he con- 
sidered the suggestion that disturbances 
would take place was not a reflection 
solely on the character of Noncon- 
formists, or Nonconformist ministers, 
but upon the character of the English 
people. They were a sober and orderly 
people, and if there was any moment 
when they were more so than another, it 
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was when they were following their 
dead to the grave. No doubt there had 
been such things as brawls and un- 
seemly disturbances in and outside 
churches, as St. George’s-in-the-East 
and other places could testify; but these 
were not caused by wicked Noncon- 
formists who went there to attack the 
Church, but they arose from the conduct 
of certain of the Clergy themselves who 
had attempted to introduce unwelcome 
doctrine and ritual. But, after all, what 
was the great objection to this Resolu- 
tion? It was this—that such a conces- 
sion to the Nonconformists as it advo- 
cated would militate against the spirit 
of an Establishment ; that.if they gave 
up the churchyards they would have to 
give up the churches. That was a ques- 
tion on which there would always be 
great difference of opinion. One man 
would contend that if they gave up this 
outwork they would imperil their inner 
defences, whilst another would maintain 
that the outwork was indefensible, and 
that they would be far stronger if they 
fell back at once upon their main posi- 
tion. But these objections respecting 
the Establishment principally came from 
the Olergy of the Church of England. 
He desired to guard himself against 
saying anything against the Clergy of 
the Church of England. Take them as 
a whole, there was no more exemplary 
and excellent body of men than the 
Clergy. They laboured earnestly in 
their Master’s vineyard; they devoted 
their lives to the welfare of their fellow- 
men; and many of them spent far more 
than they could really afford in reliev- 
ing the bodily necessities of those to 
whose spiritual wants they were sent to 
minister. Still, he could not help feel- 
ing that the reason of the clerical oppo- 
sition to this measure and to the views 
of his hon. and learned Friend was this— 
that they feared their own position and 
status would be affected by the change 
he advocated. Let it not be supposed 
for a moment that he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) was imputing any selfish 
motive to the Clergy. What he meant 
was that they were of opinion that a 
position and status were conferred upon 
them as ministers of the Established 
Church which were superior to the posi- 
tion and status of the Nonconformist 
ministers ; and they could not bear the 
idea that a minister of any other 
Christian Church than their own should 
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be placed on an equality with them in 
the churchyards of the country. The 
law did give to the Clergy of the Estab- 
lishment a status and position which it 
did not confer upon any other person ; 
but if the privileges of that position 
were pressed too far—if they were 

ressed so far as to run counter to pub- 
ic opinion, to cause irritation, and to 
produce hardship, or a sense of hard- 
ship, to many members of the commu- 
nity, he could only say those privi- 
leges, and together with those privi- 
leges, the position, and the very law 
itself, would inevitably be imperilled. 
Let them try and take an impartial view 
of this question—not the view of a 
Churchman, or the view of a Noncon- 
formist. There would be a parish in 
which, say, two-thirds of the people at- 
tended church and one-third the Non- 
conformist chapel. They did not inter- 
fere with the Nonconformist as long as 
he lived. He might go to church or to 
chapel as he pleased. One would sup- 
pose that if the doctrines he would hear 
in chapel were injurious to the State or 
to religion, it was during the lifetime of 
the hearer that they would do harm. 
But, this being a free country, he might 
hear what he pleased whilst he lived. 
But the moment the breath was out of 
his body, when no harm could possibly 
be done him, if his body was brought to 
be buried in the parish—the national— 
burying-ground, they would not allow to 
be said over his dead body words of 
comfort and consolation from the only 
person who could speak those words. 
Could any impartial looker-on justify 
such a state of things? He questioned 
whether anyone was benefited by these 
restrictions, and he did not apprehend 
that any harm would be done to anyone if 
they were abolished to-morrow. Thenlet 
them regard the matter from a Noncon- 
formist point of view. What must render 
all this state of things the more bitter to 
Nonconformists was that they saw in the 
Church men, not teaching an uniform 
doctrine, but differing as widely from 
one another as they themselves differed 
from the Church. They need not go 
out of the metropolis to see men from 
Church pulpits denouncing their eccle- 
siastical superiors, and refusing to ac-. 
knowledge the decisions of the very law 
which upheld them in their places. He 
had promised the House to be brief, 
and would endeavour to keep his word ; 
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but, before sitting down, he wished to 
place before the House what he con- 
ceived to be a practical view of this 
question. They all wanted it to be 
settled. Well, did hon. Gentlemen 
opposite think that it was possible to 
settle it permanently in any other way 
than that which had been suggested 
that night? They could not expect the 
Nonconformists of England and Wales 
to abate one jot of their demand, be- 
cause all they were asking was to be 
put on an equality in this respect with 
their brethren in Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Colonies, and in every other country 
of Europe. Then did they think they 
could settle the question by forbidding 
altogether the burial of Nonconformists 
in the parish churchyards? They did 
not wish to do so. Yet that was the 
logical sequence of the argument by 
which they contended that the clergy- 
man alone should read the service ; for, 
if so, surely those over whose bodies 
he did so should be those only who dur- 
ing their lives had admitted his pastoral 
authority. But if this was done, they 
would be degrading the Church of Eng- 
land to the level of a sect, and, more- 
over, they could not go back, and de- 
prive the Nonconformist of a right 
which, as a parishioner, he already pos- 
sessed. Then what valid reason was 
there for denying his present claim ? 
He would not make any fervent or ar- 
dent appeal, because he did not think 
that such appeals, from whatever quar- 
ter they came, carried with them very 
great weight. But he had seen on the 
—- day in a newspaper, under the 

eading, ‘‘ The Churchyards Question,” 
a strong appeal, signed by two gentle- 
men from Torquay, to the Conservative 
Party, who were told that they were in- 
vited now by ‘timid friends and de- 
signing opponents” to renounce their 
principles. [ Cheers.] He did not know 
whether the hon. Gentlemen who cheered 
considered that he was a “timid friend 
or a designing opponent.” He made no 
appeal either to the Conservative or the 
Liberal Party, for he recognized no 
Party upon this question ; but he would 
appeal to his brother Churchmen, and 
he could tell them very earnestly and 
sincerely that it was as a friend to the 
Church of England that he counselled 
the concession of this demand. They 
might rely upon it that they would ulti- 
mately have to yield, and Jet them do so 
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whilst there would still be some grace 
in the concession. Was he asking rw 
thing which would damage the Estab- 
lished Church? He said emphatically 
no. He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
had said before in that House, and he 
would repeat it, that an Established 
Church was only possible under two 
conditions—the first, which was impos- 
sible in free England, was that a sub- 
missive people must accept their religion 
from their Government, and obey their 
creed as they obeyed their code of law ; 
and the next, and the only other condi- 
tion on which an Established Church 
could exist, was that it was the religion 
of the people, and that it had its ramifi- 
cations in the hearts and feelings of the 
people from one end of the country to 
the other. Now, this could not be said 
to be more than very partially true of 
the Church of England as she existed at 

resent. To what, then, should they 
Took ? He maintained that the true 
policy for the Church was to extend and 
widen her basis, and not to rely on the 
enforcement of restrictions which were 
contrary to the spirit of the age, and in 
marked contrast with the enlightened 
principles of Christianity itself. Let 
them consider for a moment the millions 
of human beings throughout the world 
who approached their Creator through 
different creeds and various forms of re- 
ligious worship. How infinitesimally 
small did these petty disputes seem be- 
tween different schools of Christianity 
in this island! Who was there who 
would dare stand up and affirm that his 
own particular Church was indubitably 
the best in the sight of Heaven, and 
that his own creed was assuredly the 
most acceptable to the Supreme Being ? 
Would he not be deemed an arrogant 
and presumptuousman? Was there, then, 
nothing of arrogance and presumption 
in the superiority which members of the 
Church of England seemed to claim over 
their Nonconformist brethren in this 
matter? He ventured to think it had 
somewhat of that appearance; but, in 
his humble judgment, the Church of 
England should look upon the Noncon- 
formists, not as opponents and enemies, 
but as fellow-workers in the same vine- 
yard, and as fellow-soldiers in the battle 
which Christianity was ever waging 
against the sin and ignorance which 
beset mankind. It was time that this 
question should be settled. Let them 
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look round upon the Nonconformity of 
England. ence did it arise? The 
large majority of Nonconformists had 
been driven out of the fold of the Church 
of England by her. persecution and 
neglect in times gone by, rather than by 
any bitter hostility to her doctrines. He 
would say nothing of persecutions at 
that moment; but could anyone deny 
the neglect? In hundreds of localities 
new Vi s had arisen, new hamlets 
sprung up, new populations been called 
into existence, which, owing to the de- 
fective parochial organization of the 
Church of England, would never have 
heard the name of either Creator or Re- 
deemer but for the efforts of those Non- 
conformists whose children were asking 
us to alter our law to-day. Should we 
not treat these men with tenderness and 
consideration? Were we to try and 
make the burial-grounds of the country 
the private property of the Church? He 
objected to this being done, not in the 
interest of the Nonconformists, but in 
that of the Church of England herself, 
and in that of true religion. Whatever 
might be our religious differences on 
earth, they should be brought to an end 
when the grave closed over us. He 
supported the Resolution, not from any 
Party feeling, but from a sincere belief 
that this concession would be for the 
good of the Church and of the commu- 
nity at large ; that it was profoundly in 
consonance with the highest teachings 
of Christianity; and would, moreover, 
tend very greatly to the advantage and 
unity of Christian England. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“in the opinion of this House, the time has 
arrived when the long pending controversy as 
to interments in parish churchyards ought to 
be closed, by permitting such interments either 
without any burial service or with the burial 
services preferred by the relatives or friends of 
the deceased, and conducted by persons chosen 
by them,”—(Mr. Osborne Morgan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD, in rising to 
call attention to the Amendment which 
he had placed on the Paper, said, 
there could be no doubt as to the 
immense importance of the question 
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which the Resolution of the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbigh raised ; 
and it was not because the alleged 
grievance was what was termed a 
sentimental one that if was less worthy 
of the most careful consideration by the 
House. The proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member had been presented to 
the House with great moderation and in 
a conciliatory spirit, and it was supported 
with skill and eloquence ; but it behoved 
them to consider how great the innova- 
tion suggested by the Resolution would 
be. That proposal involved a change in 
a law of great antiquity and of great 
importance—a law not only of the 
Church, but of the State also, which 
dated from the earliest ages in our na- 
tional history. Both churches and 
churchyards had passed into the posses- 
sion of the Church of England, not in 
the form of gifts from the State, but 
through the private munificence and 
piety of individual landowners, who 
provided the churches wherein to wor- 
ship, and the churchyards wherein the 
remains of the worshippers might be 
laid. He was not afraid to acknowledge 
that parochial churchyards were pro- 
perly called national. It was, indeed, 
deemed safer by some to contend that 
the churchyards belonged to the Church 
of England rather than to the nation ; 
but he knew no force in the distinction. 
Churchyards, like churches, were na- 
tional because religious. They were 
altogether national in the truest sense, 
because they were given and instituted 
for religious purposes, and the moment 
they ceased to be appropriated to reli- 
gious purposes they would cease to be 
national. Accepting them, however, as 
national property in that sense, he would 
ask why this assault had been directed 
against those who were the legalized 
guardians of both the churches and of 
the churchyards? He was anxious to 
separate the consideration of the charges 
brought against the Clergy in their re- 
gulation of the churchyards from the 
demand for a change in those regula- 
tions by law. The Clergy had been 
charged with intolerance, tyranny, and 
bigotry because they had, on the one 
hand, refused to bury with the stipulated 
services of the Church those who had 
not been baptized; and, on the other 
hand, had insisted upon using the Burial 
Service at the interment of persons who 
had been baptized. The child of a 
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Baptist was brought to the parish church- 
yard, and the clergyman refusing to 
use the Burial Service was reviled as 
bigoted and uncharitable. On another 
occasion the child of a Roman Catholic 
was brought for burial, and as the clergy- 
man would read the Burial Service at its 
grave, a disturbance was created, and his 
conduct was branded as intolerant and 
tyrannical. In neither case had the 
clergyman a pretence for hesitation in 
his conduct. If he had taken upon him- 
self to make a deviation in either respect 
from the direction of the law, he would 
have been subject to trial and punish- 
ment, not in virtue of any old canon law 
or antiquated Statute, but of a law passed: 
only three or four years ago—the Public 
Worship Regulation Act—for the pur- 
pose of introducing order and uniformity 
into the services of the Church. Clearly 
in those cases the responsibility rested 
not with the Clergy, but with the law 
which they administered. [Mr. Osporne 
Morean: Hear, hear!] The number of 
difficulties arising from the refusal of the 
Burial Service were comparatively few ; 
for there were only two sects in England 
—the Quakers and the Baptists—that did 
not baptize their children; and the So- 
ciety of Friends were generally provided 
with burial- grounds of their own. 
It was to an alleged Baptist grievance 
that great prominence was given in the 
discussion on this question in an august 
Assembly last year, when a noble Karl 
cited the case of Sir Morton Peto, who, 
having created and endowed a church 
and churchyard, was, on the death of a 
beloved child, obliged to carry her 
corpse to a strange cemetery; because 
only a silent burial would have been 
permitted to her in the churchyard which 
he had presented to the Establishment. 
The story was almost wholly untrue, and 
this Lord Granville subsequently ac- 
knowledged ; and he alluded to it, there- 
fore, solely as an introduction to two 
remarks. The first was, that the list of 
grievances must be very scant when the 
grievance paraded as the most cruel and 
most effective never existed. The second 
remark was one of amazement at the use 
made by a most accomplished Liberal 
Peer of this apocryphal history. For 
the argument founded upon it amounted 
to this—that an opulent Nonconformist, 
contributing many thousand pounds to 
the provision of a church or churchyard, 
was entitled to demand, on behalf of his . 
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own family, that the ritual discipline 
and doctrine of the national Church 
should be set at naught. Surely this 
‘argument implied a most degraded view, 
both of the character of the person as- 
sumed to make such a claim, and of the 
Church which could accept benefactions 
upon such terms? In this hypothetical 
grievance, sympathy had been challenged 
for a Baptist—would sympathy have 
been claimed as eagerly for a Roman 
Catholic proprietor, who, having for his 
tenants’ sake re-built the church of the 
parish he possessed, claimed the right 
to have a celebration of the Mass at the 
interment of his child in the sepulchre 
of his ancestors? There was a great 
difference between grief and grievance. 
Grief was a pain occasioned by circum- 
stances for which nobody was imme- 
diately responsible; grievance was a pain 
involving a sense of wrong against 
some person who was supposed, rightly 
or wrongly, to have originated the cause 
of complaint. In the days when the 
whole community were of one mind as to 
religious profession in this country, there 
could not have existed any grievance 
so far as the use of the churchyards was 
regulated by the Laws in which Church 
and State concurred. Since then certain 
persons had separated themselves from 
the Church and formed Nonconformist 
sects; but they claimed, so far as the 
churchyards were concerned, the removal 
of the inconvenience they had incurred 
by their secession. He failed to see 
that this inconvenience was a matter of 
which they had any just ground for 
complaint. No one denied their right 
to secede; but he did not think anyone 
could maintain their right to claim, after 
secession, the privilege of being pro- 
vided with services in harmony with 
their own convictions, to the detriment 
of the Church. The proposal made by 
the hon. and learned Member last year 
was very different from that which he 
now brought forward. Last year he 
proposed that provision should be made 
for having in the churchyards ‘‘Christian, 
religious, and orderly services.” These 
were the qualifying words which gained 
the assent of the venerable Earl of 
Harrowby, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and many other Peers. But 
those words were gone. .The hon. and 
learned Member now made an entirely 
different proposal, and would admit 
every deceased person to the church- 
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yard for burial without any service at 
all, or with such service as his sur- 
viving relatives might desire. They 
should not, therefore, confine their view 
of the future ministrations in the church- 
yard to those of the typical evangelical 
Nonconformist minister; the church- 
yard was to be thrown open to all. 
He asked the House to consider what 
was involved in that view. Accord- 
ing to the organs of the Noncon- 
formist party, what they demanded for 
their own ministers should be extended 
to Jews, Positivists, Secularists — in 
short, to all—the interment to be carried 
out with such service as the relatives of 
the deceased thought proper, or without 
any service whatever. To use the words 
of one eminent Nonconformist minister, 
they insisted on the rights, not of the 
ministers of their own churches only, 
but ‘on the rights of every English- 
man, whether believer or unbeliever.” 
Were the churchyards so thrown open, 
there would be no restraint whatever, so 
far as ceremonial was concerned. It was 
said that they might safely trust to the 
feelings of reverence which animated 
people on those occasions; but he was 
sorry to say there were a great many 
persons whose expressed opinions on the 
subject of life and of death caused great 
pain to those who held different views, 
and who would not scruple to ridicule at 
the grave the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion, which was the very foundation of 
the Christian faith. To the remark that 
the argument for the admission of Dis- 
senters to the churchyard would have 
equal force in favour of their admission 
to the church, it had been replied— 
“The cases are not analogous—a man 
need not enter the church, but he must 
enter the churchyard when he dies.” 
True, a man must die; but it is no 
question as to his admission to either 
church or churchyard—he was entitled to 
the use of either upon the terms of their 
foundation. The question was not as to 
the right of interment for the deceased, 
but as to a right in the survivors to 
abrogate the legal provision of minister 
and of service within the Church’s pre- 
cincts. And whom were the services for ? 
He did not suppose the hon. and learned 
Member would say. they were for the 
dead. The services were for the living 
—words of consolation and instruction 
for the living, given to them at the par- 
ticular moment when they were most 
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and woman had been turned from 
thoughtlessness and sin by the Burial 
Service and the prayers which accom- 

anied that very solemn ceremonial. 
The Burial Service was but one of the 
services imposed by the law upon the 
Clergy of the Church of England. The 
series began with the Baptismal Service ; 
it concluded with the service at the 
burial of the dead; but it, as well as 
the other services were for, and only 
for, the living. The meaning of the 
whole movement —the motive of the 
whole matter—could be clearly traced. 
He saw by the —— that some 
few months since the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire was presented 
with an address by his constituents, 
which they concluded by saying that 
their special gratitude and devotion were 
due to him because his agitation of the 
Burial Question had caused a great ad- 
vance to be made towards religious 
equality; or, in other words, the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England. 
He did not find that the hon. and learned 
Member had disclaimed the soft im- 
peachment. Well, disestablishment meant 
robbing the poor man of his Church, 
and the poor man would not suffer that ; 
he knew his own interest too well. 
The Church of England was the pro- 
perty of the poor man; it was founded 
for him ; its ministers were paid for him ; 
and if it were taken from him he had 
not, as the wealthier classes, the means of 
providing himself with religious teachers 
and places for religious worship. The 
demand for a free use of the churchyard 
led logically to a demand for the free 
use of the church, and should the church- 
yard be surrendered and the church be 
asked for, and should those who now 
voted with the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbighshire shrink from a further 
aggression upon the Church, they would 
be told—and be told with truth—that 
they had surrendered the principle at 
stake by their vote on this occasion. 
Statesmen surely should be logical, and 
abstain from voting for changes grounded 
on arguments which would justify con- 
sequences they now eagerly deprecated. 
In the obligatory use of the Church 
Service, and in the occasional disability 
of Nonconformists to obtain the per- 
formance of a burial service by a mini- 
ster of their own community, he frankly 
recognized a disadvantage—a distress— 
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or remove; but he could not admit as 
expedient the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Member for Denbighshire, 
which, with the view of relieving a few 
Nonconformists, would inflict severe in- 
jury and pain upon the great national 
Church of England. Might he remind the 
House what had been already attempted 
in the way of relief. A few years since, 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire brought in a Bill in which 
he specially provided for the correction 
of the hardship involved in ‘‘ forcing the 
Burial Service of the Church upon reluc- 
tant ears,” and he supported the claim 
of the Nonconformists to the option of a 
silent burial with his accustomed earnest- 
ness. Well, in the Government Bill of 
last Session, the 74th clause was pre- 
pared for securing the omission of the 
Church Service to those who so desired ; 
and how was that clause welcomed? It 
was denounced by Nonconformists as 
an insult, and was consequently with- 
drawn. Such a reception was not en- 
couraging. Yet an adjustment of the law 
of burial, combining the alternatives of 
(1) the Church Service, (2) an abridged 
service, and (3) asilent burial, could, he 
believed, be effected in relation to the 
existing churchyards. The provision of 
additional graveyards, either in connec- 
tion with such religious communities as 
desired them, or as public cemeteries, 
would complete whatever measure of 
relief could reasonably be required. 
The Resolution before the House in- 
vited it to declare that the long-pending 
controversy on this subject should be 
closed. That event was one for the hon. 
and learned Member for Denbighshire 
and his Friends to ensure by ceasing 
their contention; it would not be at- 
tained by Churchmen surrendering the 
inviolability of the sacred resting places 
of their beloved dead. He regarded 
this controversy as one of the instru- 
ments through which the political Par- 
ties acting with the Nonconformists of 
this country were endeavouring to make 
their existence felt, aiming at the ultimate 
consummation of their hopes in the de- 
struction of the Church of England. That 
was the policy Nonconformists had in 
view when they, year after year, laboured 
for the abolition of the church rates. 
They succeeded then, and he wondered 
they did not now blush for the result. 
Having disburthened themselves of the 
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care of churchyards, they now asked 
to use them for nothing. He would tell 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that they would 
fight this question as often as they chose 
to challenge them, and that they had not 
the slightest idea of giving in. They 
believed that, the more the question was 
before the country, the better it would 
be understood in its right light, and it 
would then be seen that this attack upon 
the parochial churchyards was a viola- 
tion of the principle of religious liberty 
—a blessing not to be confined to those 
who were dissentients from the national 
Church. His reply to the Motion before 
the House, he begged to express in the 
words of his Amendment— 


“That Englishmen exercising their religious 
liberty in separating from the Established 
Church are justly free to provide themselves 
with places for worship and for burial with such 
ceremonial as they approve; but have no right 
to require changes in the regulation of parochial 
churchyards which would impair the legal secu- 
rity for their orderly and religious use agree- 
ably with the purposes of their foundation.” 


Mr. RICHARD: The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, tells 
the House that the proposal of my hon. 
and learned Friend is an innovation. 
No doubt itis. But all reform is inno- 
vation. He seems to think that because 
the law he defends is one of great anti- 
quity, it must, therefore, be right and 
just. But the plea of antiquity can be 
urged on behalf of some very queer 
thingsin the history oftheworld. Slavery 
isa practice of great antiquity, and so is 
religious persecution. The right hon. 
Gentleman misunderstands, to some ex- 
tent, the character of the complaint by 
the Nonconformists. He says that they 
censure the Clergy because they observe 
the law. That is not the ground of cen- 
sure. When a clergyman refuses to 
bury an unbaptized person, or insists on 
reading the Church Service over a bap- 
tized person, no fault can be found with 
him, because he is doing that which he 
is bound by the law to do. But the 
Clergy are blamed because they so reso- 
lutely resist such a change in the law as 
would absolve them from the necessity 
of doing that which is so repugnant and 
offensive to so many of their fellow- 
countrymen. Nor was the right hon. 
Gentleman quite fair in the reference he 
made to the case of Sir Morton Peto, 
mentioned by Earl Granville. Sir Morton 
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Peto, so far as I know, never made any 
complaint of any peculiar hardship in his 
own case, or imagined that he was en- 
titled to have the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church set aside for his special 
behoof. The case was cited merely to 
show the unjust and ungenerous charac- 
ter of the law as it exists, when a liberal 
Nonconformist having presented to the 
Church, at his own expense, a burial- 
ground, was not permitted, because he 
was a Baptist, to inter his own child 
with any religious service whatever, in 
the ground that he had given. It isnot 
necessary for me to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman through the rest of his 
speech, as all his arguments have been 
really answered by anticipation in the 
able and exhaustive speech of my hon. 
and learned Friend. I am anxious, in 
the few observations I shall address to 
the House, not to say one word that shall 
wound the susceptibilities or give just 
cause of offence to any member of the 
Church of England. Whenever on former 
occasions I have spoken on this subject 
I have endeavoured to avoid all injurious 
and irritating language. And I am 
more than ever desirous to do so to-night; 
because I am bound to admit—and I do 
so with very sincere pleasure—that the 
liberal spirit in which we have been met 
by the Earl of Harrowby ard the two 
Archbishops, and by very many of the 
lay members of the Church of England, 
deserve our warmest acknowledgments. 
Indeed, all the debates in the House of 
Lords were conducted in a generous and 
honourabletemper. Even the Marquess 
of Salisbury, who stated with his 
customary force the objections of the 
Clergy to this measure, was careful to 
guard against being supposed to adopt 
or identify himself with those objections. 
He treated the feelings of the ecny on 
this subject as ‘‘a social phenomenon”’ 
which they could not ignore, and with 
which they had to account. But surely 
the time will come—and is probably not 
far distant—when this controversy will 
be quoted asa far more extraordinary 
instance of the pertinacity of religious 
prejudice than any of those struggles for 
religious freedom in the last generation 
to which we now look back with mingled 
wonder and shame. Anyone who has 
marked the extent to which the eccle- 
siastical world—or rather the clerical 
world—has been convulsed and agitated 
by this question for the last two or three 
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years—the hot discussions in Convoca- 
tion, at Diocesan Boards, in Church 
Congresses, and all assemblies where 
the Clergy most do congregate; the 
pamphlets and the articles in Church 
journals, the declarations, clerical and 
lay, the baiting of the Archbishop, and 
other signs of feverish and extraordinary 
excitement— might have thought that 
the matter at issue was one which 
touched in a vital manner some essential 
point of religious truth or social morality. 
And yet what does itamount to? What 
is it we ask for? We ask that a large 
body of our fellow-countrymen who are 
acknowledged to be good citizens of the 
State—as loyal to the Throne and Con- 
stitution, as obedient to the laws, and 
fulfilling all their civil, social, and poli- 
tical obligations in as exemplary a man- 
ner as any class of the community, who 
already possess an unquestionable and 
unquestioned legal right of interment in 
the parochial churchyards—should be 
permitted to exercise that right by 
burying their dead ‘with such services or 
no service as shall be most in accordance 
with their own principlesand preferences. 
But to evade this small concession to 
common sense and Christian charity, we 
find what Sydney Smith used to call 
‘the forty-parson power,” called forth 
to throw the whole country into agitation 
and tumult, to prevent that being done 
which is already done in Scotland, in 
Treland, in the British Colonies, in the 
United States, in France, in Germany, 
in Austria, in Hungary, in Russia—I 
believe, in every civilized country in the 
world excepting Spain, and not excepting 
Turkey. And thus the Church of Eng- 
land, which its adherents are wont to 
boast, is the most tolerant Church in the 
world, is found, in this point at least, to 
be the most intolerant Church in the 
world. I have said excepting Spain. It 
would seem, indeed, that our Govern- 
ment has had frequent communications 
with the Government of Spain on this 
very question. The Earl of Kimberley, 
speaking in the House of Lords in 1876, 
said— 

‘* When he was at the Foreign Office several 
unpleasant cases in re to burials arose be- 


tween Her Majesty’s Government and that of 
Spain; we felt aggrieved because certain of our 
countrymen who were Protestants were denied 
burial in their own churchyards in Spain with 
any funeral rites at the time the body was laid 
in the 
that 


ve. Surely it was perfectly natural 
onconformists should feel aggrieved 
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under similar circumstances?”—[3 Hansard, 
ccxxix. 630. j 

And so you alone have the questionable 
honour of being associated in this war 
with the dead, with that country which 
has always been the stronghold of 
bigotry and intolerance. But what is 
the reply toour claims? Some, indeed, 
go to the root of the matter by saying 
that there is no grievance. But is 
there any instance on record in the his- 
tory of this country when anyone has 
come down to this House to demand 
that some injustice should be remedied, 
or some wrong redressed, but some one 
has been ready confidently to deny the 
existence of the injustice or wrong? I 
remember quite well, when we were 
agitating for the abolition of slavery— 
in which in my young days I had the 
honour of bearing some humble part— 
there were people to be found, and to 
be found in this House of Commons, 
who denied that there was any griev- 
ance; or if there were, that it was a 
purely sentimental ‘grievance ; that the 
slaves were perfectly contented and 
happy if only the English agitators 
would let them alone; that they were 
well clothed, well fed, well lodged, and 
cared for, and only subjected occasion- 
ally to a little fatherly correction for 
their own good. And so has it been 
with regard to all the efforts made by 
the Nonconformists to remove other dis- 
abilities under which they so long la- 
boured. When they were trying to pro- 
cure the repeal of the Test and toi 
tion Acts—which excluded them from 
the right to serve their country in any 
office except on the condition of perjur- 
ing their own consciences and forsaking 
the faith of their fathers—they were 
told that there was no _ grievance. 
‘‘Where is the grievance?” it was 
said. ‘‘ Let them conform to the Church 
and take the oaths, and all offices will 
be open to them at once.” This was 
precisely the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to-night. He said 
—‘‘You leave the Church in order to 
enjoy your freedom, why should you 
complain of this inability?” That is 
really the argument of the persecutor. 
It might have been applied—and pro- 
bably was applied—to the Protestant 
confessors when they were led to the 
stake. You choose to forsake the 
Catholic Church and take your own 








liberty, why should you complain of 
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being burnt? So, again, when we were 
striving to gain access to the Univer- 
sities, we were told there was no griev- 
ance. The Dissenters have their own 
Colleges. They have the London Uni- 
versity, established especially for their 
behoof; there are the Scotch Universi- 
ties, where they can go and take their 
degrees; why should they intrude into 
our Universities, which are the especial 
preserves of the Established Church? 
But is there no grievance? Let us 
suppose the conditions were changed— 
that the churchyards were in the hands 
of the Dissenters, and that in thousands 
of parishes in this country members of 
the Church of England had no means of 
being buried except with the ministra- 
tions of Dissenting ministers. Does 
anyone believe that they would tolerate 
that for a year—that they would not 
move heaven and earth to get it changed, 
as they would have a perfect right to do ? 
I am happy to say, however, that there 
are many members of the Church of 
England who do frankly admit the 
grievance. The Archbishop of York 
said—‘‘ Speaking for myself I am 
obliged to come to the conclusion that a 
grievance has been proved to exist.” 
Bishop Wilberforce in 1871 said—‘‘ The 
Dissenters have a real grievance which 
it was the duty of Parliament to re- 
dress.” And what is that grievance ? 
I do not know that I can express it more 
clearly or tersely than in the language 
of a Church journal— 

“The Nonconformist grievance is tangible 
enough. Sects which do not use baptism, or 
which delay it, often can have no service at all; 
sects which object to forms must submit to the 
Anglican rite ; all sects see their pastors refused 


access for ministerial purposes to the graves of 
such of their flocks as are interred in an ordi- 


nary parish churchyard. It is clear that this | g 


state of things is intolerable to devout people 
on both sides, and that a remedy needs to be 
found.” 


These are the words of Zhe Church Re- 
view. But I am bound in candour to 
admit that that paper does not approve 
of the proposal of my hon. and learned 
Friend. But what are the objections to 
our proposal? We are obliged to 
notice them, for though they have been 
often refuted, they are constantly repro- 
duced. There is the apprehension that 
it would lead to scenes of disorder and 
scandal in the churchyard. We aretold 
that Dissenting ministers would take 
advantage of the occasion to deliver 
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= and polemical harangues. I 
eel ashamed to refer to such an argu- 
ment, and find it hard to believe that it 
is urged with sincerity. Do hon. Gen- 
tlemen really believe that Noncon- 
formists are so devoid of common sense 
and common feeling that they would 
take the opportunity while standing 
at the side of the grave, surrounded 
by a crowd of mourners, whose eyes are 
heavy with tears and whose hearts are 
breaking with grief, to launch forth into 
controversy with the Church or an attack 
on the clergyman? But we may be told 
without going so far as that—we may 
hear things in Dissenting services which 
we do not like. My answer is, first, you 
are not obliged to hear; and, secondly, 
you are not obliged to like if you do 
hear it. It is not likely, I suppose, that 
members of the Church of England 
would voluntarily attend a Dissenting 
funeral unless it were for the pleasure 
of seeing a Dissenter buried, as I once 
heard an hon. Member say in this 
House—“‘ As for the’ burials of Dissen- 
ters, I should like to see themall buried!”’ 
But I say you are not obliged to like the 
Dissenting services. They are not de- 
signed for your pleasure and edification. 
I can imagine a Primitive Methodist 
preacher pouring out his heart in prayer 
or exhortation at the grave with perhaps 
no more grammatical accuracy or more 
elegant rhetoric than mark some of 
our speeches in this House, which 
might nevertheless go straight to the 
hearts of the poor people that are stand- 
ing around him with streaming eyes and 
swelling bosoms, though his vehement 
and unlettered eloquence might make 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for London, like Quintilian, ‘‘ stare and 
asp.” But we are told that we may 
have infidels in the churchyard pro- 
claiming their unbelief. But surely I 
may appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that it is not the appearance but the ex- 
istence of such people that is matter for 
sorrow and lamentation. I know no 
persons on the face of the earth more to 
be oer than those who have 
persuaded themselves into the dreary 
belief that the grave is the be-all and 
end-all of human existence, and if they 
proclaimed their dismal creed or no 
creed over the grave, they could do no 
harm to anyone but themselves. But 
there is another side of this question at 
which I want hon. Gentlemen to look. 
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Imagine—what I am afraid has some- 
times happened, and may happen again 
—the body of a person brought to be 
buried, who through life has denied, has 
assailed, has vilified the Christian reli- 
gion, has held up to scorn its most 
cherished doctrines, its most sacred 
hopes. But over that man you insist 
upon reading the beautiful service of 
the Church of England, every line of 
which is saturated with the fulness of 
Christian faith and hope. Around the 
grave stand the friends and associates 
of the deceased, who perhaps have been 
leagued with him in enmity to Chris- 
tianity, listening with ill-concealed re- 
pugnance and with muttered sneers to 
the words of the service you compel 
them to hear. Talk of profanity and 
desecration! To my feeling such a 
spectacle—such a ghastly mockery of 
religious service—would be more of 
profanity and desecration than the 
wildest utterances of unbelief spoken 
over the grave. But the truth is that 
the whole question is simply one of 
clerical ascendency. The other objec- 
tions are pretexts, and this is the reality. 
The hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) openly 
avowed this while on the deputation to 
the Archbishop. ‘‘It would be,’’ he 
said, ‘‘a virtual recognition of Dissent- 
ing preachers as ministers of the Gospel.” 
[Mr. Beresrorp Horr: I said as such 
—that is, officially.] Now I have 
great respect for the hon. Gentleman. 
But I am afraid I must tell him that I 
believe that the humblest Methodist or 
Baptist preacher in the United King- 
dom would not give a brass farthing to 
be recognized asa minister of the Gospel 
by him or by the whole Bench of 
Bishops. These men believe—to use a 
phrase of Lord Macaulay—that they 
are priests by the imposition of a 
mightier hand than that of any Bishop, 
and that they have proofs of their 
ministry, in the thousands and tens of 
thousands whom they have reclaimed 
from ignorance and sin, and trained and 
disciplined to Christian service, far more 
satisfactory than any recognition which 
it is in the power of him or his friends 
to give or to withhold. I repeat, this is 
a matter which is purely connected with 
clerical exclusiveness, and the question 
is whether the time has not eome when 
the Laity of the Church of England 
should—and not on this question only— 
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interfere to save the Church from the ob- 
stinacy and fanaticism of the Clergy. The 
Clergy are putting themselves in conflict 
with forces and influences which will 
prove too strong for them. They are fight- 
ing against the spirit of the age, which is 
not favourable to exorbitant priestly 
pretensions. I venture to believe that 
this feeling is growing among the laity 
of the Church of England. As a proof 
of this, I commend to the attention of 
the House the words of one whose 
character was more honoured and whose 
authority carried more weight than 
almost any man whom I remember hav- 
ing a seat in this Assembly, and whose 
attachment to the Church of England 
cannot be doubted; I mean Lord Sel- 
borne. He says— 


‘The feelings of those who have no profes- 
sional view of the matter—the feelings of the 
great majority of the laity—when it is brought 
home to them that there is this violation of the 
established principle of religious liberty in 
dealing with interments, will go more and more 
with those who complain of this grievance.”— 
[3 Hansard, ecxxix. 657.] 


Mr. FORSYTH said, thatit could not 
be denied that the advocates of the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Motion of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Denbighshire stood in a stronger position 
now owing to the change of front in the 
House of Lords, and the fact that a 
majority of that body, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and three 
Bishops, had agreed to the Earl of 
Harrowby’s Amendment, which was in 
effect the same as the Motion of his hon. 
and learned Friend. It, therefore, was 
incumbent upon those who were opposed 
it to consider well and carefully their 
position. Now, if he (Mr. Forsyth) 
thought that there was a real and sub- 
stantial grievance on the part of the 
Dissenters, he should be disposed to 
waive his own scruples and vote for the 
Motion. If, for instance, it was true 
that the Dissenters generally were un- 
able to possess or procure burial-places 
of their own, and were compelled to be 
buried in churchyards with rites of which 
they disapproved, the case would be dif- 
ferent. But what was the fact? Of late 
years there had been established a great 
number of cemeteries, and there was no 
town in England of any importance 
which had not a cemetery attached to 
it, in which Dissenters and Churchmen 
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the slightest difficulty arising; and the 
number of villages and rural districts 
where Dissenters had not yet places of 
burial or a means of obtaining them 
was very small indeed. In almost any 
rural parish in the country they could 
obtain land for a burying-ground for 
less than £100; and were the Dissenters 
so poor that they could notfind £100 to re- 
lieve themselves from a grievance of this 
kind? Referring to the Blue Book 
quoted by his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) he found that in 
Wales, upon which the case of the Dis- 
senters chiefly rested, there were 1,005 
parish churchyards and not fewer than 
937 chapel yards belonging to Dissenters. 
This was talked of as a national griev- 
ance, but where was the evidence of it ? 
There had only been two Petitions pre- 
sented in favour of this Motion, and one 
of those had only three signatures. As 
a general rule, the Dissenters did not 
feel any grievance at all; it was nota 
genuine grievance, but a manufactured 
one. It had been said that the Church 
of England was a national Church, and 
the churchyard was national property ; 
but in these expressions there was a 
great fallacy. In one sense the Church 
of England was a national Church. It 
was the national Church of those who 
were members of its own communion ; 
but it was a contradiction of terms to say 
that it was a national Church with re- 
gard to the members of other denomi- 
nations. It could not be said to be the 
Church of the Socinians, the Jews, and 
the Society of Friends. And in what 
sense could it be said that the church- 
yards of the Church of England were 
national property? In point of law 
they were nothing of the kind. They 
were not national property in the sense 
in which the British Museum was na- 
tional property. In point of law they 
were vested in the incumbent for the 
time being, during the tenure of his in- 
cumbency, subject to certain obligations 
with regard to the rites of the Church of 
England. The churchyard of the Church 
of England was as much the property of 
the incumbent for the time being as the 
chapel yard of the Dissenters was the 
propesty of the trustees for the time 

eing. But there were other considera- 
tions which had to be kept in view. He 
admitted that we had no right to deny 
a thing which was right and just in 
itself because unjust demands might be 
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made hereafter. On the contrary, the 
sooner we yielded to just demands the 
better should we be able to resist un- 
justdemands. But there was a distinc- 
tion. If he found that the logical con- 
sequence of conceding what was asked 
for must be to involve the granting of 
something to which he had a decided 
objection, then he had a right to say— 
“T will not grant you that, because I 
have no power logically to deny that 
which you may ask afterwards.” He 
should like to have this question 
answered candidly—was it intended, 
after this Motion was carried, and a 
Bill was passed embodying its prin- 
ciples, to ask that the Church of Eng- 
land should be opened to Dissenting 
preachers? Most distinctly, he main- 
tained, it was so, even according to the 
language which had been held by Non- 
conformists themselves. Dr. Landels, 
an eminent Baptist minister, spoke a 
short time ago as follows:— 


** Again, let me say finally, in spite of Go- 
vernment and in spite of Clergy, we will carry 
our Burials Bill, which is the next thing we have 
in hand, and that done, we shall be a step nearer 
the ultimate goal. There will not be much 
between us and the citadel then. Having taken 
possession of all the outworks, the fortress itself 
will soon fall into our hands; for we do not 
conceal the fact that this is our final aim, and 
that we cannot rest satisfied until that aim has 
been realized. Our clerical friends, in arguing 
against the Burials Bill, tells us, with refreshing 
simplicity, that if we get into the churchyards 
we will want to get into the churches next. 
What c ing innocents they must be to put 
it thus! I think that if by getting into the 
churches they mean that we shall demand to 
have national property employed for national 
purposes, and not reserved for the exclusive use 
of a sect, why then, of course, we mean to get 
into the churches. And, what is more, if our 
right to the churches be as good as our right to 
the churchyards, we will succeed in gaining 
what we demand.” 


And the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) said— 


“ Well, but I will be honest. I do not say, 
‘let us get rid of this and the Church will be 
stronger.’ No. I admit fully—let me be honest 
about it—that if you let the Nonconformist into 
the churchyard it is only a step towards letting 
him into the church. It is far better to be 
honest about the thing.” 


Was the House prepared to concede 
that? He did not see why, upon exactly 
the same kind of principle, the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England 
should not be carried also. Precisely 
the same kind of arguments were used 
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with regard to the disestablishment of 
a Church as were used with regard to the 
admission of Dissenters to the church- 
yard and the church itself. He was not 
prepared to vote for disestablishment, 
which he believed would prove a most 
serious injury to the Church, and not 
less to the Dissenters themselves. He 
did not at all sympathize with the ob- 
jection which some urged, that the Dis- 
senters would abuse the liberty asked 
for for the purpose of rioting or inde- 
corum. He had the most perfect con- 
fidence that they would observe orderly 
conduct at the grave of the deceased 
relative. This country owed a great 
deal to the Dissenters. But for their 
efforts he did not believe that the Church 
of England would have exerted herself 
to obtain the strong hold she had at this 
moment upon the people of England. 
He admired their sincerity and zeal 
which had lighted the lamp of religion 
in dark places in England, and he wished 
them God speed; but unless he was 
satisfied that they were suffering under 
a real and substantial grievance, that 
they had not and could not get land to 
enable them to have the rites of burial 
according to their own persuasion in 
their own churchyards, he could not see 
why the Church of England should not 
have the exclusive right to her own 
churchyards, as the Dissenters had the 
exclusive right to their own chapel yards. 
For these reasons, at the risk of being 
thought illiberal by the other side, he 
should feel bound to resist the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Denbighshire. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR: The hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone, who 
has just sat down, has given us, as 
might be expected from him, an argu- 
mentative, moderate, and, to a consider- 
able extent, liberal speech; but it is 
not to be expected that we on this side 
of the House will agree with all he has 
said. The hon. and learned Member 
has asked several questions, to which he 
has requested an answer, and he has 
made some statements to which I must 
refer. He asks whether Dissenters are 
so poor that they cannot pay £100 for a 
cemetery of their own when one is 
wanted? There is no want of money ; 
but Dissenters do not feel there is any 
necessity for them to spend their money 
in that way. They believe they have a 
perfect right to inter in the national 
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burial-grounds. The small number of 
Petitions alluded to by the hon. and 
learned Member is easily accounted for 
by the fact that the public regard the 
matter as practically settled after the 
decision of the House of Lords last Ses- 
sion. Were it not for that, Petitions 
could have been obtained in hundreds, 
or even in thousands. Reference has 
been made to the fact that the Bishop 
of Lincoln had stated in his speech that 
he had not heard a word of complaint 
from any Dissenters in his diocese. Sir, 
I have no desire to say a disrespectful 
word ——— the right rev. Prelate ; 
but it will not, I hope, be regarded as 
offensive if I say that he is one of the 
last Bishops to whom any Nonconfor- 
mist would appeal on the subject. The 
hon. and learned Member has read an 
extract from a speech of a Nonconfor- 
mist minister, intimating that not only 
the churchyards but also the churches 
would be wanted next. It is impos- 
sible to prevent individuals from express- 
ing whatever views they please upon the 
question ; but I do not believe the great 
bulk of the Nonconformists of this coun- 
try have any such wish or intention. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for London (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) said 
he was surprised—and I think he added 
amused—at some statements made re- 
specting the Liberal Party. Well, Sir, 
if it were not too serious a matter to 
treat with levity, it would be rather 
amusing to listen to some of the fears 
expressed and the evils predicted by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and by rev. 
gentlemen at Diocesan Conferences, and 
on other public occasions, in the event 
of this terrible Resolution being carried. 
In the opinion of some of the opponents 
of the Motion of my hon. and learned 
Friend, to grant this boon, or, more 
properly speaking, to concede the right 
to Nonconformists to bury their dead in 
churchyards or parish graveyards, and 
to have the option of requesting what- 
ever clergyman or minister they wish to 
conduct the service, would be an act of 
great injustice, an outrage on all pro- 
priety, an injury to the Church, and 
would be a long step in the direction of 
disestablishment. Sir, I take a different 
and directly opposite view of the ques- 
tion. Ido not believe it would be an 
act of injustice ; I do not believe it would 
be an outrage on all propriety, or on any 
propriety ; nor do I believe it would be 
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favourable to disestablishment, or ac- 
celerate that consummation so devoutly 
wished for by many, and so dreaded and 
deprecated by others. On the contrary, 
my conviction is that those who advocate 
the disestablishment of the Church have 
their hands greatly strengthened by the 
determinatiqn of hon. Members opposite, 
and their friends, to fight this battle out 
to the bitter end, by the continued agita- 
tion which is thus rendered necessary, 
and, above all, by the harsh, unjust, un- 
charitable, and, I fear I must add, in 
some cases, un-Christian language fre- 
quently used by those who oppose the 
Mug indicated in the Resolution of my 

on. and learned Friend. I am aware 
that hard words have been used by both 
parties; but when Nonconformists are 
spoken of contemptuously, when the 
worst construction is put upon their 
motives and actions; when it is asserted 
that what Dissenters are asking for is 
that the churchyards should be dese- 
erated by rant, rhapsody, and the blas- 
acme of infidelity — the desecration 

eing the right of Nonconformists to 
inter with their own services; when it 
is asserted that if Dissenters have a 
grievance at all, which some deny, it is 
only a sentimental one, and that this 
attack upon the churchyards is charac- 
teristically dishonest; 1 say when such 
language is used, and such statements 
are made, it is not very surprising if 
some of those who are thus calumniated 
should feel more disposed to answer a 
fool according to his folly, than to obey 
the higher precept that when smitten 
upon the right cheek they should turn 
the other also. ‘Will the House permit 
me, in confirmation of what I have said, 
to give a few examples of the language 
used, and the sentiments expressed, by 
some of the opponents of my hon. and 
learned Friend’s Motion— 


“‘ Mr. Morgan’s ‘ Burials Bill’ is a ‘ Dissent- 
ing Ministers’ Bill ;’ its real source is Dissenting 
pride and ambition ; its great object is to impair 
the influence and prestige of the Clergy by arti- 
ficially forcing up the social status and preten- 
sions of those who have taken upon them- 
selves to be ministers of Christ without having 
received that ordination which Christ ap- 
pointed. The secret fount. and origin of this 
‘ Burials Bill’ is envy of, and ill-will to, the 
Church of England and her Clergy. . . . . 
Once let this wise restriction be removed, and 
Dissenters of all kinds will be permitted to use 
their own services by their own ministers or 
agents, andthechurchyard isthrown opentoevery 
desecration, every form of false doctrine, even 
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to blasphemy—and some false doctrine is blas- 
phemy. Tt impossible the Church can submit 
to this.” 


Again— 

“ Such is the Bill with which we have todo. It 
contains no restrictions or saf s whatever. 
But let me emphasize ‘the fact that it is impos- 
sible to invent safeguards of the proper kind. 
You may have such as will prevent openly 
riotous and indecorous conduct; such as will 
prevent any breach of the peace. But you can- 
not put restrictions upon men’s political and 
religious opinions; nor, in England, padlock 
the utterance of them. Especially, you could 
not prevent the covert, subtle, ill-intentioned 
utterance of bilious and disappointed Dissenting 
ministers inst the Church of England, If 
Dissenters of all kinds be permitted to officiate 
in our churchyards, those churchyards may, and 
will, become arenas for the utterance of all kinds 
of heretical, seditious, and even blasphemous 
opinions ; of all kinds of false doctrine, unbelief, 
and heresy—especially of such as are most 
offensive to the Church and her Clergy; and, 
therefore, again, this ‘ Burials Bill’ must be op- 
posed uncompromisingly, no matter what safe- 
guards may be proposed.” 


Now, Sir, I think it is much to be re- 
gretted that such language has been 
used; and I believe the House will 
agree with me that this is not well cal- 
culated to promote kindly feeling, or to 
pour oil upon the troubled waters. 
These extracts are from a paper upon 
the Burials Question, written by a rev. 
vicar, and published by request. I 
might read other extracts in which still 
stronger language is used, but I do not 
like to detain the House by doing so. I 
wish, however, just for a minute or two, 
to refer to a speech delivered a few 
weeks ago by an eloquent Bishop, who, 
when addressing his Clergy at a Diocesan 
Conference, is reported to have said— 


“He had never yet heard anything even ap- 
proaching an argument to show that Dissenters 
had a real grievance. But he felt that while 
there was no grievance there was a real grief; 
and, therefore, while he did protest and would 
protest against any high-handed attempt on the 
part of the State to take from the Church of 
England the custody of our own graveyards, 
and to intrude into those graveyards, under pro- 
tection of the law, revolting and desecrating 
services, he had also wished, and did still 
earnestly wish, that the Church, distinctly 
maintaining her rights—her ownership of the 
graveyards—could by some device of Christian 
charity and kindness, meet the real grief with- 
out surrendering what he believed to be a real 
right and a real duty.” 


Now, Sir, it is quite possible the right 
rev. Prelate does entertain feelings of 
Christian charity and kindliness towards 
his Dissenting brethren ; but if he means 
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to. describe their services as. revolting 
and desecrating—which I hope he does 
not—I think it must be itted he 
adopts a strange method of manifestin 
his Christian charity. We have pom 
a great deal about consecration and con- 
secrated ground. Well, Sir, if by con- 
secration is simply meant setting apart 
for sacred purposes, I can understand 
and ones of the term ; but if it means 
elieve it does in the estimation 
of many—that some special virtue is 
imparted to the ground by the act of 
consecration, then I have only to sa 
that I regard it as a relic of the dar 
ages, and as savouring more of Rome 
than of Protestant England. The 
decencies and properties of sepulture 
should be observed, and I am far from 
being disposed to sneer at anything that 
may properly be regarded as sacred ; 
but it is fortunate for the world that to 
be buried in consecrated ground is not 
essential to future happiness, and there 
are many who consider if of little im- 
portance whether they are buried in 
such ground or not. Many die at sea, 
and their remains are committed to the 
deep; many die in the wilds of Aus- 
tralia, Africa, or America, far away 
from graveyards. Multitudes have been 
slaughtered by the inhuman butchery of 
war; and many have died in so-called 
Christian lands, where the same spirit of 
narrow-minded bigotry and intolerance 
of which we now complain, only in a 
more intensified degree, rendered it 
difficult for a Protestant to find a grave 
either in consecrated or unconsecrated 
ground, as was the case in Spain a few 
years ago, and I fear is still to a con- 
siderable extent. For myown part, if you 
will pardon a personal allusion, although 
not a member of the Church of England, 
nothing could be more grateful to my 
feelings than to be worthy of having her 
funeral service truthfully read over me 
when my remains are committed to the 
tomb. But why insist upon having it 
read over the remains of wk who con- 
scientiously object to it? My principal 
object, however, in troubling the House 
on this occasion is to refer to Ireland. 
It has been said that one fact is worth a 
thousand arguments; and it is a fact 
that in Scotland and Ireland the privi- 
lege now asked for has been enjoyed for 
many years past, and I am not aware of 
a single instance in which any violation 


of propriety has occurred. I agree with 
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my hon. and learned Friend who has 
moved this Resolution that it is a very 
bad compliment to the people of this 
country to contend that they would not 
conduct themselves as properly at the 
grave, and that they are not so civilized 
as the people of Ireland. I have at- 
tended funerals in a cathedral church- 
yard in Ireland when the service was 
conducted by Wesleyan, Presbyterian, 
and other ministers, with the greatest 
propriety, and there was no objection 
made by the clergy. The same thing 
would, I believe, occur here. Formerly 
all marriages had to be celebrated in the 
Church of England. This is no longer 
the case; but a large proportion of the 
people of this country are still married 
in the Church ; and if the Burials Bill 
were passed I believe a similar result 
would follow, and that a great many 
Nonconformists would be willing to 
have the Church of England service read 
who now object to it, because they will 
not be compelled to use it. Before I sit 
down let me say I willingly admit, and 
gratefully acknowledge, that a large 
number of clergymen, and a still greater 
number of Church of England laymen, 
feel that we have a grievance, and re- 
cognize the justness of our claim for 
redress. I believe those who resolutely 
refuse or oppose all reform are not the 
best friends of the Church; and I am 
fully convinced that the sooner this 
vexed question is satisfactorily settled 
the better it will be for both the Church 
and the nation. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY said, that 
since this question was before the House 
two years ago events had happened 
which ought to make them look upon 
it with all the consideration they 
could command. The Government had 
recognized the necessity of dealing with 
this question by themselves bringing in 
a Bill, as they did last year ; and further 
than this, the House was bound to take 
notice of the very unexpected action of the 
House of Lords in the way in which they 
dealt with the Resolution of the Earl of 
Harrowby. He thought what had been 
done pointed to this conclusion—that the 
opinion of educated Englishmen was that 
the question ought to be settled if it 
could be fairly settled ; and that it was 
dangerous and injurious to the Church of 
England that .it should be kept open as 
it now was—dangerous to her existence 
politically, and also injurious to her 
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spiritually. He believed it was the Libera- 
tion Society which had the chief interest 
in keeping the matter open. He could not 
but think ifa fair solution were proposed 
they would carry moderate men of the 
opposite Party with them and the ques- 
tion would be settled. But with re- 
ference to this Resolution, he must say 
he thought they had no choice but to 
vote against it; because the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) and‘his Friends wenton 
the assumption that Dissenters had the 
same right to the churchyard as Church- 
men, and they claimed to enter the 
churchyards free from the restrictions 
imposed by law on Churchmen, and they 
would thus be put in a better position 
than members of the Church. Now, as 
a matter of right, he did not think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had a leg 
to stand upon. This was a question of 
sentiment which did not take any account 
of argument or logic; but sentiment, he 
was convinced, would in the end prevail, 
particularly when the question was one 
which had to be argued before an open 
grave. He thought, therefore, it was 
wise for Churchmen to endeavour to 
meet the question, and not to raise the 
flag of no surrender; for, as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had said, no sur- 
It 


render often led to total surrender. 
was so in the matter of church rates. 
Compromises were offered and refused, 
and in the end they lost everything. 
This grievance—he did not say it was an 
infinitesimal one—was of recent growth, 


and, put before the country as it had 
been, had excited a bitter feeling against 
the Church, which they all deplored. 
With regard to the remedy which had 
been so often proposed, of creating 
cemeteries, he did not think the people 
of this country were prepared to give up 
their churchyards, with all their old 
associations, for cemeteries. The ex- 
pense would also be very considerable. 
They would much rather add to existing 
churchyards than form cemeteries in 
another place. If a settlement was to 
be arrived at it must be by concession 
on both sides; and the question was, if 
Nonconformists were to be admitted, on 
what terms and under what restrictions 
should that be done? That had been 
partly indicated by two Amendments— 
one by the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. Balfour), which proposed that 
churchyards given within the last 50 
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years should be exempt from the opera- 
tion of any Act, and the other was the 

roposition of the hon. Member for East 
Basvey (Mr. Grantham), which proposed 
that a certain time should be given in 
all parishes supposed to be affected— two 
or three yéars—in which to provide 
cemeteries for others than Churchmen, 
such parishes then to be exempted from 
the operation of any Act which might 
be proposed. But there was another 
point which was not dealt with by any 
Amendment to which he attached im- 
portance. That arose from the con- 
tiguity of the church to the churchyard. 
Nothing had so much aroused the op- 
position of Churchmen to proposals of 
this character as the suggestion made in 
various quarters—to which expression 
had been given in the quotation from 
Dr. Landels—that the concession of 
entrance into the churchyard would be 
made use of by Dissenters for effecting 
an entrance into the church. That had 
been denied by the hon. Member who 
spoke last; but as it had been pro- 
minently put forward, they could not 
complain if Churchmen placed some 
value on this restriction. It would be 
necessary, therefore, that a line of 
demarcation should be drawn between 
the church and the churchyard. That 
might be drawn by placing the charge for 
the maintenance of the churchyard upon 
the public. It would not then be pos- 
sible any longer to argue that entrance 
into the churchyard was the first step to 
entrance into the church. With safe- 
guards of that character it would not be 
necessary to insist on any other, such as 
a special service, to be laid down by 
those who used the churchyards. He 
had faith in his countrymen, and believed 
they might fairly and safely be trusted 
to do nothing contrary to decorum and 
propriety in the churchyard. He was 
convinced if they did it would recoil on 
their own heads, and that any indecent 
performance in a churchyard would do 
more for the cause of morality than 
the best sermon that had ever been 
preached. With regard to the con- 
duct of the Clergy in their opposi- 
tion to this proposal, he believed they 
were not actuated by opposition to all 
reform, or want of consideration for 
what was due to the feelings of Non- 
conformists; but what they did feel was 
that they had a solemn trust placed in 
their hands, and their great fear was 
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that by any action of theirs they might | only admit a few principles which a 
be unfaithful to that trust, and might} peared to him to be elementary, he 


seem to relinquish what they had been 
appointed to out as guardians of 
the churchyard. It was necessary, how- 
ever, for hon. Gentlemen in that House 
to look at, the question from a wider 
point of view than the Clergy were able 
to do, and not to lose opportunities when 
they presented themselves. It was fair 
to argue that the present Parliament 
afforded a ercumile opportunity of 
settling this question upon some such 
basis as that he had sketched. If ever a 
lesson of lost opportunities was brought 
home to them, he thought it was brought 
home to them on the first day of this 
Session, when their eyes turned to the 
Gallery and could not fail to be arrested 
by the sight of a man wearing the 
national costume of Turkey; one who 
hardly a year ago controlled the des- 
tinies of that great and powerful Empire, 
but was now a sorrowing exile, lament- 
ing the overthrow of his country, 
brought about by the advice which he 
felt it his duty to give to his Sovereign 
to resist the demandsmade by the Powers 
of Europe. What would not Midhat 
Pasha now give if he had the opportunity 
of accepting the terms which he formerly 
rejected ? This question would press 
for a settlement. Let them see if they 
could not effect such an arrangement as 
he had suggested, which would dis- 
appoint the members of the Liberation 
Society, but would carry with it moderate 
men whose desire was to have fairness 
and justice done to all. The fact of a 
compromise having been offered would 
pee the Church in a better position for 
aving made the offer. 

Mr. WALTER said, he thought from 
the tone which the hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down adopted in a few of 
the sentences at the commencement of 
his speech that he would have concluded 
by saying he intended to vote for the 
Resolution. Though the hon. Baronet 
had taken exception to the Motion before 
the House, he had been unable to gather 
from his hon. Friend’s remarks any de- 
finite plan which he recommended as a 
substitute for the Resolution. He (Mr. 
Walter) had paid attention to this subject 
for a good many years, and the more he 
had considered it the more he came to 
the conclusion that it lay in a very small 
compass, and that there was only one 
practical solution of it. If they would 
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thought they must naseneneny lead to 
that conclusion. He supposed they all 
admitted that one of the first civil rights 
that could appertain to any being in a 
civilized country was the right to be 
buried. People might doubt whether a 
man had a right to be born. Nobody 
could doubt that a man had a right to 
die. That being granted, it seemed to 
him that as a natural course he had a 
right to be buried, and the only question 
was, where and by whom? The whole 
question really lay in the answer which 
was to be given to that question— Where 
was the man to be buried, and by whom ? 
By the law of this country we knew as 
an admitted fact that the churchyard, in 
the absence of any other cemetery, was 
the national cemetery. So far they were 
all agreed. He believed his right hon. 
Friend the Member for London (Mr. 
Hubbard) would go further, and say a 
man had a right to be buried in a church- 
yard, and had a right to a private burial. 
He recollected some years ago when this 
question first began, a good deal was 
made of the argument that the Presby- 
terians in general contended for private 
funerals ; that their whole principles 
were opposed to any demonstration at 
the grave, and that their principle was 
private funerals. It was thought there 
should be a compromise. It was doubted 
at the time whether there was any right 
to be buried in a churchyard; but, at all 
events, if there was a right to be buried 
at all, it must be with a silent funeral. 
He should like to remind hon. Members 
what a very great authority in the 
Church of England—a name respected 
by all—had to say on this subject— 


“The greatest thing above all others about 
the duty of Christian burial is an outward testi- 
fication of the hope which we have touching the 
resurrection of the dead. For which purpose let 
any man of reasonable judgment examine whe- 
ther it be more convenient for a company of men, 
as it were in a dumb show, to bring a corpse to 
the place of burial, there to leave it covered with 
earth, and so end; or else to have the exequies 
duly performed with solemn recital of such lec- 
tures, psalms, and prayers as are purposely 
framed for the stirring up of men’s minds into a 
careful consideration of their estate both here 
and hereafter.” 


These were the words of Hooker, and 
he supposed no higher authority in the 
Church of England could be cited in 
favour of burials accompanied with 
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funeral rites. Granting, then, that a 
man had a right to be buried in the only 
available place—the churchyard—ought 
not his friends to have some right of 
choice as to the religious rights with 
which his funeral should be accom- 
panied? Who was to deprive them of 
that right ? The onus was on those who 
objected to furnish some reason why they 
should not have it; and he had heard 
none save the one that outrageous doc- 
trines might be preached and outrageous 
ceremonies performed at the grave of 
some infidel. That argument had been 
urged ad invidiam and almost ad nauseam. 
He was sure no man in that House 
believed ‘that any large body of Dis- 
senters in this country would be guilty 
of performing outrageous ceremonies at 
a funeral. He should like to hear an 
answer to the proposition that it was a 
natural right or a charitable act of grace 
that the friends of a deceased person 
should have some right of determining 
what ceremonies should accompany his 
burial. He confessed that he had not 
the slightest objection, if he believed the 
privilege would very seldom be used, to 
a service being conducted in a church- 
yard over the body of a person who was 
not a member of the Church of England. 
Nay, he would go further. He would 
suppose the case of a couple of Chinese 
labourers, whom we might see some of 
these days. Well, one of them died. 
Was he to be buried in the churchyard ? 
He could not be buried with Christian 
rites; but was he (Mr. Walter) to deny 
his friend the right to the utterance of 
some words which would convey comfort 
to his soul over the body of that man? 
People talked about desecration. He 
was surprised they did not better 
measure their words. The Bishop of 
Lincoln, if he was rightly reported, had 
said, it would be derogatory to God’s 
truth if ground consecrated to His ser- 
vice should be desecrated by false doc- 
trines, &c. Now he (Mr. Walter) wanted 
to know by what process a piece of 
ground set apart for burial could be said 
to be desecrated by language used at a 
funeral. They might desecrate air; but 
how ground could be desecrated he could 
not understand. He should like to hear 
that explained. Then the Bishop of 
Peterborough drew a distinction between 
a concession made by the Church out of 
Christian charity and a concession made 
by means of an Act of Parliament. He 
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wanted to know what that meant. The 
whole of the difficulties surrounding this 

uestion arose from the fact that the 

lergy could never seem to get it out of 
their heads that the Church was not the 
State. Every Constitutional lawyer knew 
that Church and State were, merely two 
aspects of one and the same body. It 
was on that ground that Edmund Burke 
said it was a delusion to talk even of an 
alliance between Church and State—the 
Church being the State in its religious 
aspect, and the State being the Church 
in its temporal aspect. That he took to 
be the great Constitutional view of this 
point which was held by every high 
authority on the subject. The Primate, 
he was happy to say, seemed to have 
spoken with a greater sense of the 
responsibility of his position, and he ap- 
peared to be in favour of a general revi- 
sion of the Burial Laws; but he fell 
back upon the proposal—involving a 
doctrine which lay at the root of this 
controversy—that some concession should 
be made to the demands of the Dissen- 
ters as a matter of privilege, and not of 
right. He was one of those who thought 
that if this questiom had been properly 
dealt with at the beginning, and if the 
Clergy had been willing to make some 


concession—if it had not been for the 
acts of some among them who were 
more remarkable for zeal than for dis- 
cretion, that which was now asked for 
by the Dissenters as a right might have 
been granted, and would have been ac- 


cepted, asa boon. He thought that the 
Dissenters would now look upon the re- 
dress of this grievance, not as a conces- 
sion on the part of the Church of Eng- 
land, but as a matter of natural right, 
and he looked upon the matter from no 
other point of view himself. He took 
it to be the fact that the state of society 
at which we had arrived had simply out- 
grown the provision which the State had 
made for burial ; and that, therefore, we 
must make some further provision in 
order to meet the' present condition of 
things. And he must confess that re- 
garding, as he did, the right of inter- 
ment as a civil right, and the right of 
having that interment accompanied by 
a religious service as a civil right, he 
could not see any other way out of the 
difficulty in which we were placed than 
by recognizing, for the time being, at all 
events, the churchyards as being ceme- 
teries common to all, until other ceme- 
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teries were provided. As an illustration 
of the h ip upon Dissenters of what 


he might he might call the clerical view 
of this subject, he might mention that a 
few days ago he had received a letter 
from a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, telling him that his great-grand- 
father was a Quaker, and that when his 
father, who was a member of the Church 
of England, died, he was desirous of 
being buried in the Quaker burial- 
ground with his ancestors, but that per- 
mission to be buried with them was re- 
fused unless he consented that the 
Quaker rites should be performed over 
the body. His friend had argued from 
that that when permission to bury his 
father in a Quaker burial-ground was 
refused unless he consented to the 
Quaker service being performed over 
the body, it was hard that he should 
himself be compelled to permit Dissen- 
ters to be buried in his churchyard, and 
to have their own service performed over 
them. His friend, however, appeared 
to forget that the Quaker burial-ground 
belonged to a private sect; whereas the 
churchyards were the property of the 
nation. The only question in this mat- 
ter was as to the machinery for throw- 
ing open the churchyards as common 
cemeteries until they were filled, or 
until other cemeteries were provided in 
their place. The best course to pursue, 
in his opinion, would be simply to pass 
an Act of Parliament declaring that for 
the time being the. churchyards should 
be open for the burial of all persons, 
subject, of course, to the necessary 
supervision and regulations. There was 
one other point connected with this con- 
troversy which he thought should not be 
lost sight of. Without wishing to com- 
mit himself to any definite opinion in 
reference to it, he thought the proposal 
that the Clergy should be relieved from 
the compulsory duty of performing the 
Church of England Burial Service over 
infidels or notoriously immoral persons, 
if accepted, would in some degree recon- 
cile the Clergy themselves to the change 
demanded. That was a question worth 
while considering, and it was a pity that 
the Clergy themselves had not directed 
their attention to it. This was a point 


to which he desired to call the attention 
of the House, in order that, whenever a 
measure on this subject was brought in, 
the matter might meet with the atten- 
tion of the Government, 
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Mr. BALFOUR, who had the follow- 
ing Notice on the Paper—as an Amend- 
ment to Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Resolu- 
tion—to move, to leave out all the words 
after the word “closed,” in order to 
insert the words— 

“ And it is therefore expedient that such inter 
ments should be permitted to take place without 
the burial service of the Chureh of England, 
and with such other Christian and orderly 
religious service as the friends or relatives of 
the deceased may think fit, in parish church- 
yards of older date than fifty years, until such 
time as other burial ground shall have been 
provided for the parish, and except in those cases 
when such other burial ground has been provided 
already,” 
said, that, as he understood the argument 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, his object was to show that no 
other solution of this question could be 
satisfactory, except that embodied in 
the Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Member. The Amendment which he 
(Mr. Balfour) had placed upon the Paper 
appeared to him to satisfactorily meet 
the requirements of the case. As the 
hon. Member who had last spoken had 
never alluded to his Amendment, and 
had not attempted to show that it did 
not offer a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty, he presumed that he had not 
satisfactorily considered its effect. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
moved the Resolution had made several 
strictures upon his Amendment; but 
they related rather to its details than to 
its principles, and therefore he should 
reserve any observations in reply to 
them until his Amendment came before 
the House as a substantive Motion. He 
had heard a great many speeches, and 
he had read a great many more upon 
this question, and he supposed that all 
hon. Members in that House were 
familiar with every argument that could 
be brought forward on either side of this 
question. There were portions of the 
speeches on each side that were equally 
unanswerable. The main strength of 
the case of hon. Members opposite was 
this—they said that when a man was 
buried it was fair and it was right that 
he should be buried with such religious 
service as he himself in his lifetime 
would have preferred, and which his 
friends desired should be used. If that 
demand were granted, this agitation 
would at once cease, and he fully 
approved its being granted. He readily 
admitted that the Nonconformists were 
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at present labouring under a grievance ; 
but the question was whether the re- 
moval of that grievance in the way 
suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member’s Resolution would not create 
an equal grievance on the part of the 
Church of England. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite must admit that it would bea 
great hardship upon the Church of 
England if the churchyards, which had 
been consecrated from time immemorial, 
and in which no burial service except 
her own had ever been used since she 
became a Church, were to be thrown 
open to all. The hon. and learned Member 
who introduced the Motion had argued 
that legally the churchyards were not the 
eet pnd of the Church, but were only 
eld in trust by the clergyman for the 
use of the parish. He could not dispute 
with him on a question of turmicology. 
But he supposed that when hon. Members 
opposite spoke of the disendowment of 
the Church, they attached some meaning 
tothe termsthey used, and that it involved 
the admission that she possessed pro- 
perty; and he contended that she had the 
same property in the churchyards as she 
had in the churches, and to turn the 
former to secular uses would be a great 
hardship upon her. But she was further 
asked to give up this particular property 
on grounds which made her title to her 
other property altogether illusory. He 
did not see how any Churchman could 
accept the proposal of his hon. and 
learned Friend in its present form, 
because of the position in which it would 
place them when the question of dis- 
establishment came before Parliament for 
discussion and decision. Onthe one hand, 
therefore, they had the grievance—a real 
grievance, he admitted—of the Noncon- 
formists who were buried with services 
which in some cases they did notapprove; 
and on the other, they had the grievance 
of the Churchmen, who objected to 
ministers of Nonconformist denomina- 
tions, or persons who were not ministers 
of religion at all, being admitted into 
the churchyards in order to perform any 
sort of service or ceremony over the 
graves of their dead fellows or friends. 
There was also involved the question of 
Church property, which could not in any 
sense of the phrase be described as a 
sentimental grievance. The solution he 
proposed was that the Church should 
admit to the full the whole sentimental 
grievance of the Nonconformists, but 
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should not yield at all on the boa ciple 
of ecclesiastical property. 8 pro- 


posal were ado ted, it pony admit to 
the full the right claimed by Dissenters 
to bury their dead with any religious 
service they might prefer. His reason 
for asking Churchmen to submit to what, 
he admitted, would be a grievance, 
was that it would be a prudent and 
generous course to take—generosity and 
prudence in a case like this being 
synonymous terms. It must be allowed 
that on the face of it the present state of 
the law appeared to exist chiefly for the 
benefit of the Clergy—a great and most 
dangerous evil. He thought that in 
recent years there had been a division 
between the Clergy and the Laity, and 
that it was upon the increase. It was 
not a matter for congratulation, as hon. 

Gentlemen opposite by their cheers 
seemed to think but, on the contrary, 
it was something to be deplored. The 
fact was chiefly owing to the rash and 
noisy section who were supposed to 
represent the High Church party in the 
Church, and they were responsible to a 
very great extent for the disunion which 
existed. The maintenance of the present 
law tended to increase that disunion. 
For that reason every man who wished 
well to the Church, whether he belonged 
to it or not, would desire to see the cause 
removed. Further, he could not see how 
it could be denied that the existing law 
savoured of intolerance. He did not 
admit that it actually was intolerant, 
because by an intolerant law he under- 
stood one which offered to men an in- 
ducement either to change or to conceal 
their opinions, and the existing law did 
neither of these things. The refusal of 
the right to a man, or a particular set of 
men, to use what form of religious ser- 
vice they chose on the occasion of burials 
was the chief strength of the agitation 
which was led by his hon. aud learned 
Friend who had moved the Resolution. 
This suspicion of intolerance was a bur- 
den which no institution could bear in a 
struggle for existence; and it must be 
borne in mind that the Motion was sup- 
ported by two classes of persons—those 
who desired simply to injure the Church 
and those others who were acting solely 
with a view to benefit the Nonconform- 
ists. The battlefield of the question had 
been so skilfully chosen that both of these 
parties were united, and in this fact lay 
the strength of the position taken up by 
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his hon. and learned Friend. Defeat 
was, to his mind, almost certain in the 
long run. He did not believe one of the 
15,000 clergymen who signed the Me- 
morial thought otherwise than that in 
this Parliament or the next the question 
would be settled in a way to which he 
would strongly object. e therefore 
asked the House to consider whether his 
proposal did not afford a way out of the 
difficulty which, while it might involve 
a sacrifice on the part of the Clergy, 
would not amount to a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, and would probably afford a per- 
manent and satisfactory solution to the 
question without calling upon the Clergy 
to surrender any of their cherished prin- 
ciples. 

Sr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER 
thought the House had been fortunate 
in hearing the remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. Before 
he spoke they believed he would take a 
wise, comprehensive, and statesmanlike 
view of the question he handled; and 
he congratulated the House on having 
received from the hon. Gentleman advice 
which, indeed, it would be well for them 
and well for their Church, if it would 
be wise, to follow. In commenting upon 
the remarks of his hon. Friend he was 
obliged, first of all, to say that in his 
speech he conceded every principle for 
which his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) contended. It was a 
very remarkable fact that in every speech 
he had heard from the other side of the 
House, there was conceded the main root 
of every principle for which his hon. and 
learned Friend contended in his able 
speech. [‘‘No!”] He did not know 
which speech his hon. Friend who said 
“No” referred to. He had not heard 
in a speech, nor, indeed, in any of the 
Amendments—and there were three of 
them—in which the principle was not 
conceded. It was admitted by one hon. 
Gentleman (Sir John Kennaway) that 
circumstances had seriously changed, 
and that since this question was debated 
two years ago events had happened 
which it behoved the House to seriously 
consider. Like a wise man, he said, the 
circumstances being changed his views 
were altered; but he unfortunately still 
intended to go into the Lobby against the 
hon. and learned Gentleman(Mr. Osborne 
Morgan). He would remind.the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. Balfour) that 
if he wished his views, as embodied in 
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an Amendment, to be passed, he must 
first support the Resolution of the hon. 
and learned Member for Denbighshire, 
for if the Resolution was lost, an Amend- 
ment could not be put. But let it be 
carried, and then the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Hertford could be put 
as an Amendment on a substantive 
Motion. It was conceded that the pre- 
sent state of things could not remain as 
they now were. Some of the remarks 
of his hon. Friend were almost plaintive. 
His hon. Friend had admitted that the 
end was very near. He had admitted 
that defeat was almost certain, and he 
had spoken as a man who had wellnigh 
lost all hopes of obtaining success in an 
unequal contest. If the end was near, 
he (Sir Robert Anstruther), for the same 
reason given by his hon. Friend, rejoiced, 
from his love and respect for the Church 
of England, that the end was near. He 
rejoiced to think that what had been a 
serious stumbling-block to the Church 
was about to be removed—if it was to 
be removed—for if once it were removed, 
he knew that the Church would go about 
her holy duties with increased strength 
and vitality. One or two of the stock 
objections had been brought forward in 
the present discussion, and it was impos- 
sible to pass them over. It was feared 
that some evil consequences would ensue 
from freedom being allowed in the 
churchyard; but how often had it been 
demonstrated in the House that the 
practical experience of the last 300 
years, confirmed by what hon. Gentle- 
men had said that night, showed the 
safety with which this freedom might be 
granted. In the last debate on this 
question he took upon himself to bring 
before the House the case of Scotland, 
and showed them, what no one had since 
attempted to controvert—that not one 
single instance of misconduct of the 
slightest kind had ever happened in the 
churchyards of Scotland—not under a 
system of restrictions, nor under the 
system indicated by the words ‘ Chris- 
tian and orderly service,” in the Earl of 
Harrowby’s Amendment last year. Let 
the House mark that fact. For his own 
part, he bad no objection at all, neither 
had his hon. and learned Friend any 
objection, to see those words introduced ; 
for he believed they would meet with a 
great support from the other side of the 
House. But he wished them to observe 
that in the absence of any such restric- 
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tion, with perfect uncontrolled freedom 
of service in the churchyards of Scotland, 
no man could say that the very slightest 
misconduct or want of order had ever 
taken place in any of those churchyards. 
As to the freedom which was demanded 
being a source of weakness to the 
Church, far from that being the case, 
the feeling’ of the Scottish Clergy were 
in no way offended or hurt by clergy- 
men of other denominations coming into 
their churchyards to officiate over the 
graves of the dead. If it was a grievance 
—and his hon. Friend had admitted that 
it was a sentimental grievance—it must 
be one of the most infinitesimal kind 
conceivable. He had never heard it 
argued that it was for a profession such 
as that of the Clergy to have such feel- 
ings. Without saying anything either 
disrespectful or hard, he would venture 
to state—the sooner they learned to get 
rid of that sort of feeling the better. 
They would find in the course of a short 
time that these old-fashioned notions 
would pass away, and they would see an 
orderly Christian service conducted in 
any of their churchyards—if they liked 
to call them so, though he maintained 
that they were the nation’s churchyards 
—they would find that the service could 
be conducted without any feeling of 
envy or bitterness whatever. With 
regard to the charge of assault upon the 
outwork of the citadel which had been 
alluded to by his hon. Friend, he did 
not think his hon. Friend shared the 
feeling, although it had been expressed 
in more than one quarter of the House 
that night; but he now referred to it 
because it was very generally shared. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend in every 
word he had said as to respect to the 
Church of England. He was himself 
deeply attached to the Church Establish- 
ment principle in this country, whether, 
it was North of the Tweed or South of 
the Tweed ; but he was firmly convinced 
that no more fatal mistake could be 
made in maintaining the garrison of 
that citadel than attempting to defend 
the outworks which were mastered by 
the guns of the enemy. The moment 
these outworks were assailed and aban- 
doned the defenders must retire into the 
citadel, after suffering serious loss in the 
foolish effort to support a hopeless posi- 
tion. That was the position in which 
hon. Members were p with regard 
to this question on the other side of the 
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House, and he would say respectfully a 
word to them, and it was this—abandon 
at once the position which they knew and 
which their best friends admitted was no 
longer tenable. It had been said let 
there be prudence ; but he would rather 
say, without intending to be harsh to his 
hon. Friend, let this demand be granted 
from a sense not of prudence but of 
justice. If they would be just they 
would be safe, knowing that the claims 
advanced by the Nonconformists and 
other religious bodies in England were 
sound and just claims which had been 
conceded already by the House of Lords, 
conceded by the Archbishops, conceded 
by some of our best and wisest states- 
men. He said to the opponents of this 
movement—No longer attempt to main- 
tain a position which they knew they 
could not long stand in, but be wise in 
time; and for the sake of this just and 
reasonable demand, for the sake of those 
interests which they were right in endea- 
vouring to uphold, concede that which 
was demanded, support this Resolution, 
and throw upon the Government the 
responsibility which, he hoped, they 
would not be unwilling to accept—the 
responsibility of finding at once a wide, 
well-founded, and statesmanlike solution 
of this great question. 

Mrz. BERESFORD HOPE said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter) had begun his speech 
by asking a question, and answering 
it for himself by saying that he could 
find no answer to it. He would en- 
deavour to help his hon. Friend to 
the answer. The subject-matter of 
it was the assertion of an old-fashioned 
theory not of a union so much as of an 
identification between Church and State : 
which two expressions, his hon. Friend 
said, really only described two phases, 
two phenomena, two aspects of one 
and the same thing. He granted that 
there was a time when the condition 
of the law could be quoted in favour 
of this theory, and, accordingly, when 
such a claim as that on the part of 
Nonconformists, and on the part of 
the school of Churchmen which his hon. 
Friend represented, had something to say 
for itself. He did not admit the truth 
either of the theory or the consequent 
claim, but he did admit the plausibility. 
In order, however, to test its present 
value, he would look back, not to an- 
tiquity, but to the Session of 1868; and 
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what did he find? He made hon. 
Members opposite a present of the exist- 
ence of a great deal of grievance up 
to that date, arising out of the compul- 
sion of the rate for church and church- 
yard. But with the legislation of that 
yew the grievance finally disappeared. 
Personally, he accepted, as a right 
settlement, as other Churchmen had 
done, the abolition of compulsory church 
rates in 1868. He had, previous to that 
date, himself incurred some obloquy for 
counselling the measure. So, he now 
asked, how could Nonconformists come 
forward with long faces to plead a 
grievance, user, and right in that very 
burial-ground of which they had di- 
vested themselves of any share by de- 
clining all responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the churchyards. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN begged 
pardon. In his original Bill he introduced 
a clause placing the expense of keeping 
up the churchyards on the rates, and 
the hon. Member for Cambridge opposed 


it. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was sorry 
that his hon. and learned Friend had 
given way to such an ebullitionof youthful 
vivacity. He was coming, when he was 
interrupted, to that very point. Did the 
hon. and learned Member suppose that 
Churchmen could then have accepted, or 
could now accept, the dole offered by 
him of a little money in order to barter 
their rights and position in the church- 
yards which the Act of 1868 had estab- 
lished? Did he suppose that he could 
have persuaded Parliament to re-impose 
the burden? ‘The chance tender by one 
hon. Member of a clause of that kind 
could not be compared to the deliberate 
action of the Dissenters, an action not 
spasmodic, but following a long agita- 
tion throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. That agitation had the 
same features as the present agitation— 
annual Motions, excited meetings, ple- 
thoric Petitions, letters in the news- 
papers, and leading articles to suit. The 
allegation on which it rested was a 
grievance, not of sentiment, but of 
pocket; and the Nonconformists then 
divested themselves of their grievance. 
More than that, they threw upon Church- 
men the obligation—one which had been 
loyally and voluntarily discharged—of 
maintaining the churches and church- 
yards; and, having done so, how could 


they now come forward, and querulously 
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plead the continuous existence of a griev- 
ance as found the state of things which 
they had themselves created, and use it to 
claim a right in those very churchyards ? 
After years of agitation, they boasted 
that they had won their birthright. They 
came forward as contented men; they 
had crossed the Red Sea, and they were 
in the Promised Land, where there were 
no church rates to be paid to keep up 
the “‘ steeple-houses.”” Now, however, 
they demanded that they should have all 
those privileges which they had equitably 
relinquished 10 years ago, and leave to 
us the burdens which they then had 
saddled on us. What was called the 
policy of ‘‘no surrender” was thus forced 
upon Churchmen by every consideration 
of dignity, self-respect, and prudence. No 
doubt his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hertford (Mr. Balfour) thought that the 
way of prudence lay in a divergent direc - 
tion. People had a strange idea now that 
cowardice and prudence were convertible 
terms; but very often the most heroic 
act was the most prudent. Well, they 
had been told—‘ Be prudent; give up 
in time; you are sure to be beaten.” As 
to this, he simply answered that he 
would much rather be beaten openly 
in a division, and go out like a man 
with self-respect and consistency, than 
lose both dignity and the strength of a 
good cause by accepting an unworthy 
eompromise. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were wise in their generation. They 
knew how strong the Church of England 
was, and how much stronger she would 
be if welded together under a sense of 
injury; and so they wanted to bamboozle 
her out of the accruing advantage of a 
common sense of wrong, which would be 
more than a compensation for the ma- 
terial advantage of which she would be 
deprived either bythe planof the hon. and 
learned Member or by one of the compro- 
mises which had been proposed in lieu of 
it. His hon. Friend the Memberfor Hert- 
ford (Mr. Balfour) had been eloquent on 
what he deemed a growing division be- 
tween Clergy and Laity. It was well to 
speak plainly. He (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
fully and sorrowfully admitted that there 
were deep divisions between various 
sections in the Church, and no man 
lamented them more than he did. His 
hon. Friend made the dividing line to be 
one with the Clergy on one side and the 
Laity on the other. He (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) absolutely denied that assertion, 
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It was a division not between Clergy and 
Laity, but between parties, each of them 
composed of Clergy and Laity, forward 
ministers and attached flocks, working 
on each other to prop up their sectional 
zeal, and encouraged by mistrust of other 
parties. He repeated, with his strongest 
emphasis, that each party was composed 
of Clergy and Laity, and that the most 
extravagant and foolish minister, be he 
High Church, or Low Church, or Broad 
Church, had his enthusiastic ring of fol- 
lowers, probably more extreme and 
intolerant than himself. As to the idea 
that there was less confidence in the 
Clergy now than formerly, he merely 
looked back to the days of his youth, 
and he confidently averred that so far 
from the Clergy being less influential 
now in their character of ministers of the 
Gospel—for that was in question—than 
they were then, they had now more in- 
fluence and more respect shown to them 
in such capacity than was the case down 
even to the last years of what was called 
the Georgian era. Atthattimetheremight 
not have been active dislike to clergyman 
A B, and why not? Because A B was 
not earnest enough to get himself dis- 
liked. On the other hand, 0 D was very 
popular as a jolly fellow, and E F 
shunned as a curmudgeon. Now, clergy- 
men were prominent as such, and not 
merely as members of society; and no 
doubt, as they had respectively their en- 
thusiastic followers, they also had their 
strong and vehement opponents. He 
maintained, however, that, taking the 
average, there was a respect shown to the 
Clergy as ministers of religion all round 
by the members of all parties much larger 
than any consideration paid to their pre- 
decessors in the days to which he had 
referred. A clergyman must, indeed, 
be very useless now not to have his lay 
followers, on whose championship he 
could rely. The 15,000 Clergy, out of 
20,000, who had signed the Memorial, 
comprised practically the whole Clergy 
of the Church—excluding men who never 
signed anything, nominal Clergy, inva- 
lids, and Clergy without specific parochial 
cures; and if they analysed the sig- 
natures of the 30,000 Laity, instead of 
merely counting them, they would find 
that they were eminently representa- 
tive, and including tradesmen, farmers, 
country gentlemen, distinguished artists, 
members of the Medical Profession, law- 
yers and magistrates. A larger, but 
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not so influential a one, might have 
been produced. The hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Robert Anstruther) had sug- 
gested that the limitation ‘“ Christian 
and orderly’? might be imported into 
the Resolution. For his part, he did 
not believe that the Resolution could be 
improved in words for its own most un- 
lucky object; and much as he opposed 
it in its present form, he did not think 
the words suggested by the hon. Ba- 
ronet would make it better. Rather, 
he would say, they added a just objec- 
tion. The reason was, that he thought 
the words were a mockery, a delusion, 
andasnare. They were impossible of 
definition or of operation. Was the 
unfortunate gentleman who was to offi- 
ciate to have the Rector on his right 
hand to see that the service was Christian, 
and the policeman on his left to see that 
it was orderly? This suggestion of 
Lord Harrowby’s did not meet the 
cases of those Nonconformists who were 
non-Christians—the Jews, for instance— 
whose objection must be not only to the 
authorized service, but to any “ Chris- 
tian”’ service at all. They were then 
to be mocked by the proposal which was 
intended to sacrifice them—because they 
were fewerand more peaceable—in favour 
of those Nonconformists who were both 
more numerous and more turbulent, and 
they would feel more aggrieved than 
before. In the name of justice, policy, 
and fair play, he must give his strongest 
opposition to the Resolution. 

rn. STEVENSON said, that at the 
Reformation in Scotland, 300 years ago, 
they had the great advantage of getting 
rid of the restriction now under notice 
in company with a great many questions 
which had given trouble in England, 
where the Reformation was of a less 
complete character. They had from time 
to time in that House been clearing 
away what he might call these relics 
of the Middle Ages; they had legalized 
marriages, although not celebrated by a 
priesthood, which claimed the Apostolical 
succession ; they had only recently re- 
lieved men who had taken orders from 
the so-called indelibility of orders; and 
in this case a stop ought to be put 
to the sacerdotal pretensions of the 
Olergy. He could not help connecting 
the vote in the House of Lords last Ses- 
sion on the Burials Bill with the con- 
demnation which their Lordships had 
passed on the abuses of the Confessional, 
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which was the worst fruit of sacerdotal 
pretensions. Seeing that the establish- 
ment of cemeteries was so persistently 
pointed to as a remedy for this admitted 
grievance, he would ask whether they 
were to be cemeteries such as were now 
by law provided? If so, he objected in 
them to the line of demarcation between 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground, 
and thought in future years it would be 
looked back upon as an extraordinary 
illustration of the state of religious liberty 
of the 19th century, that we had our 
cemeteries divided into two portions. 
For his own part, jhe should not be 
satisfied until the pastors of Noncon- 
formist Churches had equal right with 
the Clergy of the Church of England to 
perform their burial services even in the 
consecrated portions of our public ceme- 
teries. Silent burial was offered as a 
concession, but this did not concede the 
principle he contended for; because a 
catechism, which was issued by a cler- 
gyman of the very highest order in re- 
gard to those sacerdotal pretensions of 
which he had spoken, contained ques- 
tions and answers implying that it was 
presumptuous of those who were called 
Dissenters to address the Throne of 
Grace, and thereby usurp the ministerial 
office ; and it was to pretensions such as 
these that sanction was given by the 
present state of the law in regard to 
churchyards. He contended that all 
parties had an equal right to bury in 
the churchyards, and to have read over 
the bodies of their friends the services 
of their respective Churches, and he 
thought it unworthy of a Protestant 
country that she should so long leave a 
reform of that kind unaccomplished. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE: If the House 
will allow me, I should like to attempt 
a plain statement of the position of the 
Laity of the Church of England on this 
question. The hon. Member for South 
Shields (Mr. Stevenson) need fear no 
sacerdotalism on my part. The position 
appears to me to be this—For years the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) has, with 
the greatest possible ingenuity, at- 
tempted to assail the Church’s right of 
property in the churchyards. He has 
stated with perfect truth that, as an 
unofficial Member of the House, he 
could not hope to carry a Bill to effect 
his purpose, as in a former Session he 
attempted. What is to be thought of 
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the difficulty of the question when, the 
hon. and learned Member having given 
up all hope of carrying such a measure, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers last Session in- 
troduced a Bill into the House of Lords, 
and they also failed to carry through 
their measure? They seem this Session 
to have abandoned the attempt. The 
question is, no doubt, one of some dif- 
ficulty. The cldim, that their ministers 
shall be permitted to officiate in the 
churchyards, is advanced by several 
sections of Nonconformists, for whom 
I entertain the most sincere respect, 
and in whose intentions I have the most 
profound confidence; but the object 
they have in view cannot be attained 
without importing a vast mass of other 
persons in whom we have not the same 
confidence. The question is one of prin- 
ciple ; and when the hon. Member for 
Fifeshire (Sir Robert Anstruther) and 
other Scotch Members hold up the ex- 
ample of Scotland, where no burial 
service is habitually performed, I cannot 
forget that, while the property in the 
graveyards of Scotland is not secured 
to the Church, as is that in England, the 
Established Church of: Scotland has 
been once rent asunder, and at this 
moment stands in danger of disestablish- 
ment—a position in which I should 
deeply regret to see the Church of Eng- 
land placed. Then, too, we have been 
referred to the example of Ireland, 
where a similar measure to that pro- 
Hees by the hon. and learned Member 
or Denbigh for England, has for years 
been in operation. But we have before 
us this suggestive and striking fact, that 
the passing of that measure for Ireland 
was the forerunner of the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland. Can the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh 
claim, with any show of reason, from 
those who are attached to the Estab- 
lished Church in England, that they 
should not look upon his proposal with 
deep suspicion, as an invasion of a valu- 
able principle—a principle that Church- 
men highly value—the principle of an 
Established Church? To illustrate how 
the matter stands, I will state the case 
of the Church of England as a denomi- 
nation. As a denomination it is the 
largest in England; and what we of the 
Laity claim is, that we should retain our 
property in the churchyards, upon the 
same security on which the ‘property of 
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every other denomination is retained to 
them. Then, take the case of the Dis- 
senters. Their cemeteries are secured 
to them on the same principle as our 
parish churchyards are secured to us; 
so likewise their chapels are secured to 
them, just as the churchyards are 
secured on the same title as the church. 
There is a ease in point. Lady Hewley 
left a large property to a Presbyterian 
church and congregation, and it hap- 
pened, in the course of time, that the 
larger or more influential part of the 
congregation became Unitarians; but 
the Courts decided that that property 
could not be held, except in accordance 
with the religious doctrine and discipline 
of the denomination—namely, the Pres- 
byterian—to whom the property was 
originally devised. I have just been 
turning to an abstract of that case, and 
I find that the law stands thus—In order 
to identify property for spiritual pur- 
poses—and property must be identified 
in order to identify the ownership of 
such property—the use of the property 
must be connected with a particular 
form of religion or a particular form of 
discipline, or both. And what is the 
common law title to the churchyards? 
Just the same. The old common law 
right of the Church, as a religious com- 
munity, can be identified only through 
the services of the Church; the same 
proof of title under which every other 
denomination holds its denominational 
property applies to the churchyards. 
Yet the hon. and learned Member for 
Denbigh and his Friends come to 
Churchmen and say—‘‘ Abandon this, 
which is the essential and final proof 
of your title to the churchyards, by 
admitting other services to be conducted 
within those churchyards.” They pretend 
that the property in the churchyards 
would be as safe as before the common 
law title was thus invalidated. Thus, 
the right and title to the fabric of the 
churches is, by common law, the same 
as the right or title, or proof of title, of 
each denomination to its chapels. Go 
to any denomination of Dissenters and 
ask them to acknowledge the right of 
others to the performance of other 
services than their own in their chapels 
or cemeteries, and they would rise 
against you in bevy, and would say at 
once, or their legal advisers would say 
—‘‘We should sacrifice our title at 
common law, as defined by the decisions 
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of the Court of Chancery.”” The Hewley 
case was nine years in litigation. It 
was commenced in the year 1833, and 
finally decided in the House of Lords in 
1842; that decision settled the law as to 
the proof of title, and what Churchmen 
are now asked to do is to give up their 
common law title to that which is their 
property. We naturally resist you— 
resist you, at all events, until some Go- 
vernment introduces a measure which 
will give us a new title to this property, 
and ensure that we shall not be deprived 
of it. This, then, is the ground on which 
we defend our rights in the churchyards, 
and. not in any selfish sense. Our 
danger arises from the fact that we are 
members of an Established Church, in- 
tended for the use of all who will accept 
her services, and which is for this pur- 
ose most tolerant. Our danger, in fact, 
ies in this very tolerance of our Church ; 
for it is the duty of her ministers to per- 
form the burial service over the body of 
a parishioner, whether Churchman or 
Nonconformist, when brought into a 
parish churchyard for interment, and to 
express ‘‘the humble hope” which our 
religion enjoins, that through the mercy 
of God the soul of the departed will 
share in ‘‘ the resurrection unto eternal 
life.’ Than the Burial Service of the 
Church of England you could have 
nothing more tolerant, nothing more 
humane, nothing more charitable. But 
what do you now ask? You ask, on 
behalf, not of one or two denominations, 
but for all denominations, and for all 
whose sense of religion is undefined, that 
we should admit into the churchyards 
every and any person whom somebody 
may select to perform some unknown 
services ; who, in pronouncing, perhaps, 
some undue and unwarrantable eulo- 
giums on their departed friends, would 
cast reflections upon all those over whose 
remains the Church of England only 
ventures to express a confident but hum- 
ble hope that they are saved. This is 
where you touch our feelings. We wish, 
as a denomination, to retain the same 
security for our property that others have 
for theirs, and not to be damaged by the 
fact that we belong to a national Church, 
through the toleration of which all your 
relatives, as Dissenters, if you do not 
object, may hear the voice of prayer and 
hope over your dead. I desire to put 
the case fairly, because, of all the Mem- 
bers in this House, perhaps I should be 
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the most ungrateful if I did not acknow- 
ledge my debt for the support and kind- 
ness of Protestant Dissenters on many 
occasions. I believe this to be a senti- 
mental grievance on their part; but if 
we agreed to this concession, it would 
not be to them alone. We should open 
the door to persons of a very different 
character. e should open it to the 
full-blown sacerdotalism of the Church 
of Rome, the most intolerant of all de- 
nominations, at once the most exclusive 
and the most aggressive. I ask, then, 
as a layman of the Church of England, 
whether I should not pause before taking 
such a step as is now proposed, until, at 
all events, some competent legal autho- 
rity has framed a measure that shall 
give me some security that I shall not 
be deprived of my right in the church- 
yard during my lifetime; for within the 
last few years I have given land to in- 
crease the areas of two churchyards, and 
I ask, that I should not be deprived 
during my lifetime of my security in the 
appropriation of the property that I have 
given to the church in which I worship, 
and for the exclusive appropriation of 
which, and the sacred service to which 
it is by law devoted, I have the same 
feeling that actuates every member of a 
Dissenting sect towards his chapel ; and 
we know that the Nonconformists gene- 
rally would vigorously resist any attempt 
to throw open their chapels or grave- 
yards in the manner in which it is now 
proposed to throw open the churchyards. 
Such, Sir, is the case of the Laity of the 
Church of England plainly stated. And 
here let me assure hon. Members on this 
side of the House, and especially some 
of the junior Members, that they will 
gain nothing by ery, ed from this 
position. When the First Napoleon 
found his armies involved in difficulty, 
he used to send the Young Guard to the 
front, and the French Young Guard 
dashingly responded to his call. I am 
sorry to hear the Young Guard on this 
side of the House debating about com- 
promises in the face of this attack ; it 
seems as if the English Young Guard 
were about, instead of going to the front, 
tolead the rout. Depend upon it, there is 
no safety for the Church of England 
but by standing upon her ancient and 
honoured title—until, at allevents, acting 
under competent legal advice, some Go- 
vernment, as I have already said, is able 
to devise a measure which will secure 
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not only the churchyards, but the fabrics 
of the Church, against the danger of 
invasion which the adoption of such a 
proposal as that before us would entail. 
Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, 
I shall occupy the attention of the House 
for only a very short time, as I have 
said before nearly all I have to say, 
and what was on my mind with regard 
to this question. I am very glad to find 
that in this House, whatever may take 
place outside it, a question of.this kind 
can be discussed with great calmness, 
and with a general sense that we are 
not, as some people seem to imagine out- 
of-doors, discussing a subject of tremen- 
dous national importance. Outside, the 
discussion of it has caused much heat 
and much temper; but I do not know 
exactly why the Clergy should be so 
very much annoyed and disturb them- 
selves so much, except that generally 
they act in a position in which nobody 
is able to contradictthem. Now I have 
read a good many things that the Clergy 
have said, and if any hon. Gentleman on 
this side of the House had chosen to 
make a collection of them, he might 
have amused the House for half-an-hour 
more than it is generally amused by the 
speeches which are delivered within these 
walls. They tell us—I judge by their 
speeches at the various Church meet- 
ings and by letters that have appeared 
iu the newspapers written by clergymen 
—they tell us that this proposition is not 
only an attack on the Church, but they 
describe it in terms that are really un- 
civil, They say it is very unjust, and a 
very insolent attack, and they stand up 
as ifthey were about to defend one of 
the dearest privileges of their lives. 
They say that the claim is dishonest, and 
that even the persons who promote it have 
other intentions ; and that, in point of 
fact, they do not care very much forthis, 
only it is a step to something a good deal 
more, and, as they think, a great deal 
worse. Theysay, in fact, thatitisintended 
by this step to come a little nearer to the 
overthrow of the great partly political, 
partly ecclesiastical and religious Insti- 
tution, with which they are mainly con- 
cerned. I have great sympathy with 
persons who are in fear and reat even 
though the fear or danger be purely 
imaginary. It seems to me that almost 
everybody connected with the Estab- 
lished Church is now in a state of fear. 
There is no institution, so far as I know, 
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. in this country, that for so long a period 
has been in so great fear, and in such a 
condition of imminent danger, as the 
Church Establishment of England and 
Wales. The Nonconformist chapels are 
never in danger. Nonconformists never 
have any false panics. They go on 
their way, and do all the good they can. 
They do not rend the air with complaints 
of the dangers that beset them, and 
which to Churchmen,: with regard to 
the Church, seem so dreadful and so 
appalling. I recollect one clergyman in 
the West of England—I forget his name, 
but I read his speech—said, if this Re- 
solution passed, or a Bill founded on this 
Resolution, that ‘‘ life itself to him would 
no longer be worth having.” One can- 
not withhold one’s sympathy from a 
man who is in that state of terror about 
what is, after all, such a trifling matter 
as that which is now before the House. 
What is the case? It is this—there are 
thousands of parishes in England and 
Wales in which there is only one grave- 
yard, and that graveyard, according to 
law, belongsto the parish. According 
to law, itis much more the graveyard 
of the parish than the graveyard of the 
Church, and although a man may have 
been to church every Sunday for the 


last 40 years, he has no more right to 
that churchyard when he is living, or to 
be buried in it when he is dead, than a 
ee of the parish who has not 

een inside the church during the whole 
of that period. That isthe state of the 
law, which nobody, I presume, will 


‘contradict. But it happens, unfortu- 
nately, that these parochial graveyards 
are in the possession practically of only 
one Church. That is a misfortune, 
because in the parish there are many 
Churches—that is, there are persons 
among the population belonging to many 
different Churches. The graveyard is 
in the possession of one Church, and the 
population is a population distributed 
among many Churches. The question, 
then, we have to solve is between the 
ee right, if it be one, of the 

stablished Church, and the parochial 
and immemorial and absolutely un- 
deniable right of the parishioners of the 
parish. Now, what the Church is able 
to do, having practically the command 
of these graveyards, is to force all its 
services upon everybody who comes 
there to inter the remains of any person 
who is dead, and not only to enforce 
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certain services, but to enforce that the 
services shall be performed or conducted 
by one, and only one, minister. The 
claim of the parishioners is that as 
they have a right of interment in the 
churchyard, therefore, in a country 
where there is that kind of freedom that 
we boast of, every man coming there, 
although he is not a Churchman, yet 
being a parishioner, has undoubtedly 
a claim and a right that his funeral 
shall be conducted according to the 
service which he, when living, would 
have approved, and which his friends 
approve, now that he is dead, and by a 
minister that would have been more 
satisfactory to him, and is more satis- 
factory to his friends. That is the simple 
claim that is made. Now, the law gives 
to every parishioner the right to enter, 
and the right to bury ; but the Church 
practically imposes a test, and the law 
permits it to be imposed. Now, why 
should there be a test of this kind— 
one minister and one service only—that 
is the test? We have abolished almost 
every other kind of test. We had a test 
avery short time ago against coming 
into this House, anda member of my 
sect could not have appeared at that box, 
and have been admitted into the House, 
unless he took an oath. There were 
many in this House that defended the 
practice—the taking of oaths and the 
taking of the particular oath. But the 
test was abolished, and members of the 
sect of which Iam a member, and many 
others, of course, who were not then 
admitted, have since been admitted to 
this House, the test having been re- 
moved. Then there were tests with 
regard to the holding of office; and 
persons, I believe, could not hold office in 
the Army unless they could show that 
they belonged to the Church of England. 
But these tests have been gradually 
abolished, and, having been abolished, 
who is the worse for it? Why, then, 
should this test be continued? The 
Church had a preference in those 
days, but the Church has no prefer- 
ence now; there is greater freedom in 
the country, and she has in no way suf- 
fered by the change that has taken 

lace. Among the speeches which were 

elivered to-night was one I listened to 
with much pleasure, and which appeared 
tome to go most directly and in the 
fewest words towards the setilement of 
this question—it was the speech of the 
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hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter). 
I heard him explain the same view to 
the House two or three years ago. He 
touched the right principle on this ques- 
tion, and asked the House to to 
the principle as one that would settle 
the question with the least disturbance 
to anybody, and would give the greatest 
satisfaction to those on whose behalf 
this claim is made. I think the sugges- 
tion he threw out to be a really practical 
one, which the Church would do well to 
adopt. Now, we are accustomed to call 
the burial-ground of the parish the 
churchyard ; but it is a mere geographi- 
cal term. The churchyard is a grave- 
yard, and it must be remembered that 
graveyards were not always in former 
times near the church, as they are at 
present. There were graveyards wher- 
ever it was convenient to establish them, 
as cemeteries are placed where conve- 
nient for the population. It was found 
convenient, also, in former times, that 
the graveyards should be near the 
church, and the more the people be- 
came superstitious, the more they 
would wish the graveyard to be near 
the church. So we are accustomed now 
to speak of the graveyard as a church- 
yard, and not as a graveyard; but we 
know now that there are in this country 
—as I suppose hon. Gentlemen know—a 
good many burial-grounds in connection 
with the Established Church which are 
not adjoining the church; and which 
are, therefore, in the condition of being 
Church cemeteries apart from the build- 
ing of the church. Now, suppose we 
were to consider—and this was the view 
of the hon. Member for Berkshire— 
that all these churchyards are grave- 
yards, as cemeteries are—at present the 
graveyards are almost entirely. confined 
to members of the Established Church 
by this test which I have complained of 
—graveyards which belong really to the 
parish, and which all parishioners ought 
to be permitted to come and make use 
of, and that the freedom which we have 
extended to all sects and classes in so 
many ways, should not be withheld 
from them in this matter of burial. 
Now, if the present graveyards are, as 
I suppose they all are, consecrated, it 
would make no difference with regard to 
Nonconformists. They probably do not 
believe that consecration is of any value. 
If it had the effect of preventing any 
interference with the graveyards and 
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with the graves, of course to that extent 
it would be of some advantage; but as 
a religious ceremony, or as having any 
effect upon the ground, or upon the 
dead, or upon the living, the Noncon- 
formists have no regard for that 
rite, and believe it to be—as many 
hon. Gentlemen believe it, and, no 
doubt, many Ohurchmen believe it to 
be—wholly a superstition. But Non- 
conformists, I believe, have no objection 
that I know of to be buried in conse- 
crated ground. They are quite certain 
they will not be made any the worse, if 
they are none the better for it; and, 
therefore, if these graveyards were by 
Act of Parliament made cemeteries of 
parishes, and if all persons in the pa- 
rish—as they can now where there are 
public cemeteries—could come and bury 
their dead with the same rites, and the 
same ceremonies, and in the same man- 
ner as is now practised in the public 
cemeteries, why, then, the whole of this 
question would be settled. But then we 
come to a point which has been men- 
tioned by several hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen to-night—that is, the sort of 
grievance which the Clergy would have 
to suffer. Several hon. Members on 
that side of the House say that we who 
advocate this measure are not suffi- 
ciently considerate of the feelings of the 
Clergy. Well, I believe, in contests of 
this nature, feelings are often a little 
disregarded ; and if, in consequence of 
the political character of the Church, 
these Church questions come into the 
political arena, it is almost certain they 
will be discussed very much with the 
same kind of freedom with which other 
political questions are discussed. But 
I can quite understand that the Clergy 
must feel in many cases averse to the 
roposition now before the House— 
fate. J.G. Husparp: And the Laity. ] 
Well, as to the Laity, we have not much 
The Laity, in no great 


proof of that. 
numbers, have represented their views 
in accordance with that of the Clergy; 
but a very large number of the Clergy 


have protested strongly against it. In 
regard to the Laity, I think one might 
say that the view taken by a consider- 
able majority in the other House of 
Parliament may be said to go a long 
way to prove the fact that the Laity of 
the Church are not strongly against the 
change which is proposed ; and it is a 
very great satisfaction, no doubt, to all 
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those who wish a reasonable and early 
settlement of this question that the 
highest dignitaries of the Church in the 
other House of Parliament have sup- 
lage @ proposition like that now be- 
ore the House. Still, I admit the 
Clergy have that feeling; I believe it 
impossible that many of them should not 
have it; they live in a condition of 
ecclesiastical and almost of social su- 
premacy. In many parishes the 
churchyard is very near the house or 
houses in which they live. They have 
considered it their freehold, which by 
law it is in a limited manner only, and 
they have been supreme in regard to 
everything concerned with that plot of 
ground; and they have been taught— 
not taught intentionally, but taught by 
the circumstances of their position—to 
look down upon the Nonconformist mi- 
nisters and members of the various 
free Churches by whom they are sur- 
rounded. I think, therefore, it is quite 
likely that the Clergy may look upon 
this measure—even those who are just 
enough to feel that it is just—still I 
think it is likely that the great bulk of 
them would feel that it is a matter 
which they would much rather not have 


had stirred; but, having been stirred, 
and this great feeling and this move- 
ment having been created, I think 
many, and the most just of the Clergy, 
would be happy to have the question 
settled and taken out of the region of 


public discussion. There is one griev- 
ance the Clergy complain of very much. 
It has been complained of in the House 
of Lords and at many of the Church 
meetings. I have had it represented to 
mein several letters from clergymen, par- 
ticularly after the debates in Parliament 
on this question. They say—‘‘If you 
are going to open our graveyards to 
Nonconformists—that is, to the pa- 
rishioners to whom they belong—what 
would happen would be this—that we 
should have to bury everybody that the 
other people did not choose or were not 
asked to bury. We should have to 
bury all they refused to bury—the re- 
bot wa characters, the murderers, 

unkards, and men of gross notorious 
immorality, men whose characters have 
been an utter discredit to a Christian 
country.” Those men the Church 
Clergy would still have to bury, and 
have to bury them with a service which 
is so worded that now, I suppose, there 
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is scarcely a clergyman in the country 
who does not feel it would be a great re- 
lief to him if in some way it could be 
changed. [‘‘No, no!”] I hope hon. 
Gentlemen who say ‘‘ No” do not think 
I am stating it too broadly. It is im- 
possible for anyone who reads the public 
papers not to know that such is the feel- 
ing of a great many of the Clergy. If 
any hon. Gentleman opposite has ever 
taken the trouble to read the Burial 
Service—I mean with a view of ascer- 
taining what it means—he will see that 
the language of it is such as must, on 
many occasions, shock very much the 
sense of propriety of those who stand 
around the grave, as well as the sense 
of propriety of the person who has to 
read it over the grave. Well, I admit 
the Clergy have that grievance, and I 
think it is one that ought to be reme- 
died ; but I think the remedy proposed 
in the House of Lords last year was not 
one it was possible to entertain, because 
it would make the clergyman pronounce 
an opinion at certain funerals as to the 
character of the person whose burial 
was then in progress. That, I think, 
would be an intolerable state of things 
to the clergymen and to the parish, 
and what I should recommend—it is 
not before the House now, but as this 
is a grievance often represented to us, 
and as we are charged with caring for 
the grievances of Nonconformists and 
neglecting those of Churchmen, I may 
be pardoned for making the siiggestion 
—what we require is that the Clergy 
should confess that, magnificent and 
solemn as is the Church of England Ser- 
vice, yet it is conceivable that that 
which was written and proclaimed 300 
years ago may not be absolutely suit- 
able to the opinions of our times. And, 
therefore, they should propose that cer- 
tain changes should be made—changes 
which no persons, I suspect, would object 
to, and that everyone would applaud 
12 months after they were made— 
changes that would entirely relieve the 
Clergy from the difficulty which they 
feel, and which I admit to be real, and 
at the same time would Jeave the Ser- 
vice quite as powerful for exhortation, 
instruction, and comfort to the friends of 
the persons who are being buried. I re- 
commend that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. J. G. Hubbard), whom I 
take to be the greatest and most zealous 
Churchman in this House, whose speech 
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I listened to with great pleasure, though 
I disagreed with nearly every part of it. 
I recommend to him, with his great in- 
fluence with the Clergy, to propose to 
make that change. make him the 
offer of it, and it will relieve them from 
the grievance so greatly and widely felt ; 
but I hope they will not object to our 
doing what we can to relieve the griev- 
ance of our Nonconformist brethren. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite, and especially 
theright hon. Gentleman (Mr. a cgtieess 
were very much afraid of what woul 
happen to the Church, and he pro- 
nounced in anticipation what I might 
almost say was its epitaph ; but I believe 
that before the close of his speech he 
came to the conclusion that nothing ever 
could touch the Church, because it was 
so firmly set in the affections of the 
people. Now, I ask him and hon. Gen- 
tiemen who sit near him, can he or any 
of them tell anysingle thing which hasyet 
been done at the request of the Noncon- 
formist Party in this country which has 
really injured or weakened the Estab- 
lished Church? I believe there is not 
one thing which has weakened it even 
politically ; but I am certain that not one 
has injured it religiously and in regard 
to the highest purposes for which it 
exists. All tests have been abolished, 
but the Church is no weaker ;‘ Church 
rates have been abolished, but the 
Chuch is still no weaker ; run over all the 
measures in this House with regard to edu- 
cation, but the Church is still no weaker. 
I believe that in all these matters the 
more generous, and liberal, and fair, and 
just is the Church of England established 
y law—I object wholly to Establish- 
ments of this kind by law, but the in- 
stitution is here, and therefore we may 
judge of it and speak of it—I say the 
more it exhibits those great qualities, 
the more it shows that it isnot a Church 
merely of monopoly and restriction, but 
in favour of all that beauty and breadth 
and freedom which belongs to the 
Christian religion—the more I am per- 
fectly certain it will prolong its existence 
as an Establishment and the more useful 
it will be to the country. That which 
will weaken the Church, and unless re- 
moved will ultimately one day destroy 
it, is the narrow-minded animus which 
some men display, the superstitions 
which some men seem to crave for, as 
if ae wished to bind them more closely 
round their Church, and the divisions— 
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the growing, the melancholy divisions— 
which now prevail in the Church ; and 
which, I am afraid, whilst you are 
fighting for small things like this, which 
are of no consequence whatever to its 
existence or usefulness, are sapping its 
strength, and are doing more to over- 
throw it as a political institution than 
ten times ten times all the efforts of the 
Nonconformistscan possibly work against 
you. I believe that some hon. Member 
—I think it was the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. Balfour), in a speech 
which everyone listened to with great 
pleasure—said to-night that all the argu- 
ments had been used over and over again. 
But there remains this one—Half the 
population of England and Wales are 
Nonconformist. Half the persons who 
on Sunday mornings will be found in the 
places of worship in England and Wales 
are not in connection with the Estab- 
lished Church. That half is of opinion 
that a great injustice is upheld by Par- 
liament so long as this measure is re- 
fused; they discuss this question in the 
country; they come here, and they ask 
that this justice shall be rendered. 
You yourselves are divided upon it. 
The Government, I suspect, would 
rather willingly if you would allow 
them, go with us on this matter. The 
House of Lords, more than half of whom 
voted in the large division, representing 
in the main—as that House does re- 
present in the main—that side of the 
House rather than this—that majority 
took the view which we take. Are you 
not able to see, therefore, that the ques- 
tion on our side is as good as won, and 
that the battle on your side is pretty 
nearly as good as lost. If you will 
come forward generously and freely to 
do this act of justice to the half of the 
nation who believe that they are injured, 
depend upon it the Church you love so 
much would not suffer, and the religion 
which on both sides of the House I hope 
we care for would be strengthened and 
advanced in the minds of the great ma- 
jority of all sects and classes of the 
population of this country. 

r. GRANTHAM, who had the fol- 
lowing Notice on the Paper:—As an 
Amendment to Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Resolution, to move— 


‘¢ That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that in every parish or union in England 
and Wales provision should be made whereby 
interments may take place without the burial 
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service of the Church of England, and with such 
other religious or orderly service as the friends 
Pca flere ee 
pra b + da ; and to wa grt « or So 
to take , it is desirable in those parishes in 
Trising care: yardsfor the requirements of the 
isting chur ‘or the 

ant parishes, atithere is no a public burial- 
ground providing sufficient accommodation in 
use in the said parishes, or which shall be pro- 
vided in the said ishes, within such time as 
shall be thought fit by this House that provision 
should be made whereby interments may take 
place without the burial service of the Church 
of England, and with such other religious or 
orderly service as the friends or relatives of the 
deceased may think fit, to be conducted by such 
person or persons as may be chosen by them,” 

said, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. John Bright) had asked how it was 
that Churchmen were always calling out 
that the Church was in danger, while 
no one ever heard Dissenters uttering 
similar complaints? The reason was, 
that while there were societies for dis- 
endowing and disestablishing the Church 
of England, there were no similar so- 
cieties for attacking Dissenters’ chapels. 
He (Mr. Grantham) on that occasion was 
sorry to say that, for the first time, he 
differed from most of his Friends around 
him, who felt bound to adopt the prin- 
ciple of “‘ No surrender,” for, to his mind, 
that was not a wiseconclusion or onelikely 
to lead to a satisfactory settlement of the 
question. It must be settled some day, 
and soon, and therefore it would be 
better for the Clergy and Laity to deter- 
mine, first, if a grievance existed ; and 
if it did, then freely to settle it. He 
thought the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) had proved his case 
as to the existence of a real grievance. 
Where a man’s position was affected, 
and his liberties of burial were larger 
or smaller according to the district in 
which he lived or died, he must think 
that that man had a grievance which 
they, as Churchmen, were bound in duty 
to alter. With regard to Wales es- 
pecially, he thought the grievance was 
a very extensive one, and he was only 
surprised that an attempt was not made 
years ago to settle the grievance, so far as 
‘Wales wasconcerned, in thesame way that 
it was settled in Ireland, where Roman 
Catholics were in a majority; while in 
England it was much lessextensive—only 
affecting, indeed, those rural parishes 
in which there were no cemeteries—and 
where in most cases the Dissenters pre- 
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ferred to be buried by the parish clergy- 
man. With regard to the merits of the 

uestion, all that had been proved was 

at every parishioner had a Common 
Law right to be buried in the church- 
yard subject to the service of the Church 
of England being performed over him. 
It was asked to be assumed that Dis- 
senters as parishioners had the same 
right to have their own service read over 
them; but there he joined issue with 
the supporters of the Resolution. The 
churchyard, it was admitted, was vested 
in the clergyman, and all the proba- 
bilities of the case were against the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), and in 
favour of the view that it was vested in 
him for Church purposes. He thought, 
however, that a settlement might be 
discovered which should not harrow the 
feelings of the Clergy and of a great 
many of the Laity, and which, while 
not acceding to the demand as a right, 
would willingly give it as a favour. In 
the country districts the Dissenters were 
by no means so strongly and unani- 
mously in favour of this proposal as 
those who resided in town and populous 
districts, and who, therefore, did not 
need the privilege. In most of the 
country districts where the Clergy did 
their duty it would be found that the 
parishioners, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
one and all, invariably preferred to look 
to the clergyman of the parish in their 
hour of trial, and to perform the last 
offices over their departed friends. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham had said he did not believe 
in consecration ; but, so long as the Clergy 
and the Laity of the Church did, there was 
surely reason for treating their feelings 
with respect. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should remember this when they claimed 
to have such conscientious feelings on 
the subject themselves. Let them, then, 
see if there was no plan by which the 
conscientious feelings of Dissenters could 
be studied—if there was not some plan 
by which graveyards could be established 
in every moderate area throughout the 
country, in which Nonconformists and 
their friends could be buried. Let it be 
treated as a parochial matter, and not 
as a national one. The churchyards 
were the property of the parish, and not 
of the nation. He would suggest that 
an opportunity should be given to the 
Clergy and Laity of every parish where 
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provide—by 


there was no com 
gift or subseri ion, he and open—a 


urial-ground for all persuasions. Then 
give a period of one or two years, as the 
House might decide, in which period 
Churchmen should decide whether they 
would provide public burial-grounds for 
every parish, or a union of parishes, 
where there were no cemeteries. If any 
declined to make this provision, then he 
thought arrangements must be made by 
which the churchyards in such cases 
should be treated as cemeteries, in which 
Dissenters ought to be allowed equal 
rights with Churchmen. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he was glad 
to notice the moderate tone which had 
prevailed throughout the debate—a more 
moderate tone than had prevailed in 
previous years. Churchmen had, how- 
ever, been challenged from the other side 
of the House, and it had been said that 
they had brought forward no proposition 
of their own. In answer to that asser- 
tion, he would point to a Bill which he 
introduced two years ago, which was 
at once opposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Osborne Morgan), and 
like many other measures instituted by 
private Members, was sacrificed for want 
of time to discuss it. He would also 
point to the Government Bill of last 
year, which certainly was treated with 
some amount of contumely from the 
other side. They had been told not to 
use acrimonious language, with which he 
quite agreed ; but there ought to bea give- 
and-take in this matter, and he thought 
hard things had been said, especially of 
the Clergy. He would read a few words 
from a speech of the noble Lord the 
Leader of the Opposition, who always 
spoke in that House with moderation and 
conciliation towards his opponents. At 
a meeting in Edinburgh in November 
last the noble Lord, in the course of his 
speech, said— 

“T need not detain you by speaking of the 
miserable failure of the attempt of the Conser- 
vative Party to parry the attack which has been 
made by English Liberals upon that most odious 

rivilege claimed by the clergy of the Estab- 


ished Church in England in respect to burial- 
grounds.” 


He did not stop to challenge the state- 
ment as to ‘‘the miserable attempt,” 
but he thought it was rather hard lan- 
guage, and hardly fair to speak of what 
was merely an attempt to maintain a 
right which the Clergy of the Church of 
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England were bound to maintain, as an 


‘odious privilege.”” He thought hon. 
Members who talked so much of strong 
language would do well to exercise a 
little more moderation on their own 
side. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wiesnaion (Mr. John 
Bright) had spoken of clergymen main- 
taining these rights as something per- 
sonal to themselves. That was not the 
case. The Clergy maintained these 
rights, not for themselves, but as trus- 
tees; and it was an invidious thing to 
speak of them as if they were maintaining 
rights personal to themselves. There 
was oF a one other subject to which he 
would refer. A Return which he had 
moved for last summer had only just 
been presented ; that Return was far 
from complete, but it yielded some re- 
markable results. It showed that in 13 
dioceses in England and Wales of the 
additions made to churchyards since 
1863, there had been purchased by 
the parish 178, by voluntary subscrip- 
tion 83, while no fewer than 510 had 
been made by free gift. During the 30 
years before, according to a Return 
moved for by Lord Salisbury when he 
was in the House, the number pur- 
chased by the parish was 745, by volun- 
tary subscription 239, while the free 
gifts were 1,593— making a total, 
though only incomplete, of 923 pur- 
chased by the parish, 322 by voluntary 
subscription, and 2,103 proceeding from 
free git That showed that during the 
time to which the Return. referred con- 
siderable additions had been made to 
the churchyards, and the main sources 
from which they had been derived were 
voluntary contributions and free gifts. 
These were not ‘‘national property,” 
in the sense hon. Gentlemen opposite 
used the words. He could not under- 
stand how any property could be national 
which had not been acquired by the 
nation, or given or bequeathed to the 
nation. But these additions to the 
churchyard had been given as gifts to 
the Church itself, as was the land which 
had been given for the building of new 
or the enlargement of old churches, and 
the Church had as much right to say 
that none but the Church services should 
be performed thereon. If Nonconform- 
ists could not be satisfied with the rites 
of the Church, he thought they should 
do as all other people—they should pay 
for what they wanted out of their own 
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pockets. He, however, did not believe 
that one Dissenter in 100 really objected 
to the services of the Church of England 
in the burial of the dead, and he trusted 
the House would not agree to this Re- 
solution. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have no intention to tres- 

ass much upon the attention of the 

ouse with any elaborate argument on 
the present occasion.- I simply rise be- 
cause I feel it would not be respectful to 
the House if this discussion were to con- 
clude without some observations from a 
Member of the Government. At the 
same time, I feel that the debate has 
been so ably conducted, and that the 
arguments repeatedly put forward have 
been so forcibly urged to-night by va- 
rious speakers, especially by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Hubbard), that it would 
be presumption in me to take up time in 
trying to add force to what has been so 
well stated. However, it is my duty to 
say on behalf of the Government that 
we see nothing, either in the circum- 
stances adverted to by the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan), or in the arguments 
which he has adduced to-night in his 


very able and temperate speech, that 
should in any way change the views we 


have taken of this question. We feel 
that the subject is one of great interest, 
and that it deserves to be discussed, as 
it has been discussed to-night and on 
other occasions, in a spirit of temperate 
and moderate argument. There is no 
occasion for heat or strife in the matter, 
for the question is one which ought to 
be discussed with a careful regard for 
the feelings of those who are interested 
in the subject on both sides. We have 
had a great deal said to us as to the 
necessity of having regard to the feel- 
ings of Nonconformists who are inte- 
rested in the matter. I am always 
anxious on all occasions, and certainly 
in a matter of this kind, to exercise the 
most scrupulous regard for the feelings 
of a body of men for whom I have a 
sincere respect. But, at the same time, 
I would venture to suggest that a small 
share of the same spirit of considera- 
tion should be manifested to another 
body of men whose claims upon our 
consideration are certainly not the less 
entitled to our respect ; and who, I think, 
in this debate, moderate and temperate 
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as it has been, have been rather hardly 
treated —I mean the Clergy of the 
Church of England. I will not attempt 
to enter into the controversy which has 
been initiated by the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire, and which 
has been pursued by others, especially 
by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Grant- 
ham), as to the legal rights of this 
question. I am not prepared to go into 
the discussion as to what may be the 
precise bearing of the Common Law 
and the Ecclesiastical Law in respect of 
this question. But whether you are to 
take the one or the other view of the 
— of the position of the Church 
with relation to the churchyards, we 
must at least take it for certain that for 
many centuries, for all the time, in fact, 
that we can count back, if not almost 
from time immemorial, the position dis- 
tinctly has been that the Church has 
been charged with the duty of conduct- 
ing services which are performed in the 
churchyard, and unquestionably the 
churchyard is the freehold of the Olergy 
and the churchwardens. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Denbighshire told us that it was not 
until the Public Worship Regulation 
Act was passed two or three'years ago, 
that the right and the hold of the Clergy 
was really fastened tightly on the church- 
yards ; that it was not until this Act was 
passed that he was subject even by 
Ecclesiastical Law to the compulsion 
which now prevails against him. But 
it is certainly not since that time that 
the question has been raised, because 
the agitation of which this debate forms 
a part, and which has been going on for 
some time, dates long before the incep- 
tion or the idea of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. Therefore it is not the 
fact that new circumstances have arisen 
which render it necessary for us to enter 
into a new phase of the question. We 
have the old question before us, and I 
am afraid that the more we come to 
examine it we shall find that the prin- 
ciples on which we differ are principles 
on which it is not easy for us to come to 
any common understanding or agree- 
ment. You say the churchyard is the 
freehold of the incumbent and the 
churchwardens; but you say it is their 
freehold only for the sake of preserving 
it, and subject to a trust. Of course it 
is subject to a trust, and that is the very 
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point that presses so much on those 
14,000 or 15,000 of the Ol who 
signed the memorial which has been re- 
ferred to to-night. They feel that they 
are charged with a trust which they 
dare not neglect. In this respect you 
cannot speak of them as if they were 
exercising some selfish or arbitrary pri- 
vilege of their own. To say that they 
are insisting—to use the expression of 
the noble Marquess—on ‘an odious 
privilege” is not only to use language 
which is quite unfair and unwarrant- 
able, but also to ignore the real grounds 
on which they raise their objection. 
It is not that this or that individual cler- 
gyman insists on the exclusive privilege 
of burying all his parishioners in the 
deaihivert ; itis that he feels himself 
bound, in the position in which he is 
placed, to maintain the rights and pro- 
perty of the Church, and to see that they 
do not suffer in his hands. And the 
Clergy feel that they are subject to a 
very unfair pressure when they are 
called upon to take steps which are in 
violation of their duty and their ordina- 
tion vows. If that be the case, let 
us consider for a moment what are the 
arguments that are broughtagainst them. 
We are told that their position differs 
altogether from that of other trustees— 
from the trustees of private cemeteries 
belonging to Nonconformists. Why is 
a similar demand not made upon the 
private trustees of cemeteries belonging 
to Nonconformists? The hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire says the dif- 
ference is this—they are private, the 
others are public, institutions; the one 
class of trustees are exercising a private 
trust, the others a public trust. When 
we proceed in the argument, we see that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite mean to con- 
tend that because churchyards are in the 
nature of public institutions, therefore 
they are national in a sense which throws 
them open to every member of the nation, 
every parishioner, irrespective of their 
religious opinions. The hon. Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) went even 
further; for a little while ago he con- 
tended that it was not a question of 
Churchmen or Nonconformists, or even 
of one description of Christianity or 
another—but that in the case of two 
Chinamen in a parish, and one dying, 
the survivor wort have the right to go 


into the churchyard and bury his fellow- 
aman with any service he might 
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think fit. ‘The hon. Member put it on 


that broad and extreme issue. He said 
we are not putting this as a question of 
sentiment ; we are putting it as a matter 
of right—that every parishioner, whether 
Churchman or Dissenter, Christian or 
Chinaman, has an equal claim to be 
buried, and to have any burial service 
read over him in the churchyard which 
his relatives may prefer. Now, that is 
a very large demand to make, and I 
believe there are a large number of per- 
sons who, though they would be very 
glad to see some compromise in this 
matter, are not prepared to trust to the 
hope that a seemly and orderly service 
would in all cases be maintained. I am 
bound to say, if the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman is sound, I cannot see, if the 
question is to be treated as a matter of 
right, where the line is to be drawn—to 
say here is a class of persons who have 
a right to any particular service, and 
there is another who have none. The 
position is simply this—every parishioner 
has a right to be interred in the church- 
yard—there is not the slightest doubt 
about that, subject to the condition that 
the service to be read over him is that 
prescribed to be used in the churchyard. 
And so with regard to the church, every 
parishioner has a right to go into the 
church; but when he goes into the 
church he has only a right to enjoy the 
service prescribed to be read in the 
church, and he has no right to insist on 
another. The argument of right is a 
dangerous one to use; but it is used on 
the other side—I am not using it. The 
Liberation Society have used it pretty 
broadly. I need not make quotations 
from speeches or pamphlets to show that 
it is the avowed intention of the mem- 
bers of the Liberation Society to use the 
arguments which are now to gain the 
free use of the burial grounds for any 
service in order to obtain on the same 
grounds the use of the church. All I 
can say is, if we consent to the argu- 
ment put forward for the churchyards, 
we cut from our feet all the grounds on 
which we could resist the argument with 
regard to the churches. Gentlemen ought 
to take notice of the particular form in 
which this question is submitted. It is 
not submitted in the form of a Bill. A 
person might have various reasons for 
supporting a Bill, and might say there 
are changes which might be made in 
Committee which will render this Bill 
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one not altogether unpalatable, and that 
we might make a concession here and 
another there for the sake of peace. But 
that is not the position in which the 
House is placed at the present moment. 
The House is not asked to pass a Bill, 
but to affirm a principle. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen will affirm that principle they 
will find it will be used against them. 
They will not have. an opportunity of 
altering and changing it, as they would 
a Bill in Committee. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Resolution is that— 


‘“‘ The time has arrived when the long-pending 


controversy as to interments in parish church- 


yards ought to be closed, by permitting such 
interments either without any burial service or 
with the services preferred by the relatives or 
friends of the deceased, and conducted by persons 
chosen by them.” 


That is a very particular laying down of 
the principle which is to be adopted. I 
was sometimes puzzled by the manner in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
conducted himself with reference to 
Amendments and suggestions made to 
him. A suggestion was made that there 
should be such a restriction as ‘‘ Chris- 
tian and orderly service.” He intimates 
that he is prepared to consider, and 
perhaps to accept, such proposals. Other 
suggestions are made, and he seems to 
hold out his hand to them or to offer a 
compromise. But in all that he is de- 
parting from the principle which he is 
himself laying down; and I do not see 
how it is possible, if he asks us to affirm 
that principle, to make the changes which 
have beensuggested. We havenever said 
that there is no grievance—that there 
are no inconveniences or difficulties in 
this matter. On the contrary, we have 
admitted that there are inconveniences 
and that there are difficulties, and it 
would be a matter of very great satisfac- 
tion to us if we saw our way to a mea- 
sure likely to be of use for the remedy- 
ing of those grievances. But it must be 
a remedy, in our opinion, that must be 
looked for, not in the direction proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, but 
in the opposite direction. We assume 
that it is perfectly right and reasonable 
that provision should be made to enable 
interments of Nonconformists to take 
place with such religious services as are 
suitable to the wishes and opinions of 
the deceased and of the friends of the 
deceased ; but we say that that provision 
is not to be made by taking the church- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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yard forcibly and introducing into it 
other services than those of the Church 
to which it belongs. We say that, if a 
remedy is to be found, it must be found 
in the same way as a remedy was found 
in the case of marriage when it was a 
grievance that Dissenters should be 
called upon to be married in the Church. 
An Act was passed by which Dissenters 
were exempted from that necessity. So, 
with regard to burials, a similar provi- 
sion could be made that would enable 
interments to take place, and in a man- 
ner that would be in harmony with the 
feelings of those who are to be interred 
and of their relatives. But I contend 
that we ought entirely to resist a pro- 
posal being made that a solution of this 
question is to be found in the direction 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Resolution. We made an attempt to 
solve the question in another direction 
by making provision, in a Bill last Ses- 
sion, for cemeteries. I do not say it was 
the best that could be found. If that 
Bill had come down to this House, we 
should have been perfectly willing to 
accept Amendments; but upon this 
point we take our stand—that a remedy 
is to be found, not in compelling the 
Clergy of the Church of England to 
abandon the churches they hold and 
throw open the churchyards, but rather 
in making provision of another kind. 
I will not trouble the House with any 
more observations. The question is one 
on which I should be very sorry to use 
any language that could impart bitter- 
ness. I think the question has been 
well debated to-night. It has been de- 
bated in a calm and temperate spirit. 
IT hope that is the spirit which is to ani- 
mate us in discussions with each other, 
and may induce a little more considera- 
tion for the feeling of the large body of 
the Clergy outside. I hope that in the 
proceedings we may hereafter take we 
may proceed in that spirit of charity 
which is, perhaps, more or less in dan- 
ger of being set aside in favour of what 
I think a rather false sentiment. I am 
far from denying the importance of 
having regard to what are called senti- 
mental grievances; but I think we are 
too apt to say that a sentiment which is 
satisfactory to ourselves, is good, and 
that a sentiment which makes against 
us, is bad. I trust we may not be re- 
garded as wanting in our sense of what 
is due in charity or in point of considera- 
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tion for the feelings of others, when we 
say it is impossible for'us to give our 
assent to the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I hope that I shall find it necessary 
to delay the House for a very few 
minutes only, while I make one or two 
observations on the remarks which have 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down. The right hon. 
Gentleman, while admitting that due 
respect ought to be paid to the feelings 
of our Nonconformist brethren, claimed 
that equal respect should be paid to the 
feelings of the Clergy in this matter. I 
think that that is the view of the hon. 
Members generally who have taken part 
in this debate, and I am sure that in the 
speeches which have been made on this 
side of the House there has been no 
disposition to disregard those feelings. 
The hon. Member for West Kent (Mr. 
J. G. Talbot) and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman have made use of expressions as 
if I was disposed to speak on this sub- 
ject in an unbecoming manner; and I 
am reported to have spoken of the re- 
tention of thisexclusive privilege of burial 
in the parish churchyards as an odious 
privilege. That adjective may possibly 
not have been well chosen; but I en- 
tirely repudiate the idea that in using it 
I intended to impute any improper act 
upon the part of the Clergy. It is per- 
fectly possible that a privilege may be 
odious in itself, while no blame can be 
attachable to the person putting it in 
force, as he may be only strictly within 
his rights and within the law. I may, 
however, say, as has been already pointed 
out by the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), that by 
nearly half of our fellow-countrymen 
this privilege is regarded as an odious 
one. I am not surprised that a tone of 
great moderation has characterized most 
of the speeches delivered by hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the other side of the 
House, because no less was to be ex- 
pected after looking at the nature of the 
Amendments upon my hon. and learned 
Friend’s Resolution which have been 
placed on the Notice Paper. Of the 
three Amendments which appearupon the 
Notice Paper two are in the direction of 
a compromise. I should be very happy 
if I thought that there was any prospect 
of a compromise on this question being 
arrived at. Theright hon. Gentleman has 
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just made some criticisms upon the terms 
of the Motion of my hon. and learned 
Friend, and he has pointed out that by that 
Motion we are asked to assent to a prin- 
ciple, and not to a Bill, which could be 
altered in Committee. But I have no 
doubt that, if the right hon. Gentleman 
will take measures to secure that the 
Amendment of my hon. and learned 
Friend shall be brought forward as a 
substantive Motion, they will not find 
my hon. and learned Friend unwilling 
to co-operate with them in the settle- 
ment of this question. I may, at all 
events, claim the votes of the hon. Mem- 
bers who have placed those Amendments 
upon the Paper, inasmuch as they desire 
to amend and not to reject this Resolu- 
tion. But Ihave no great hopes that 
any compromise on this subject will be 
arrived at, and for this reason. Com- 
promise has been already attempted, 
and has been taken in hand by a body 
of Gentlemen who represented pretty 
accurately the feeling of hon. Members 
opposite, and the Government brought 
in a Bill last year which was intended 
to be a compromise, but which we know 
did not succeed. I therefore doubt very 
much whether any Gentleman or any 
body of Gentlemen who . may ‘take the 
matter in hand will be able to bring it 
to a more successful issue in the way of 
compromising it than did Her Majesty’s 
Government. We have not heard as 
much as I expected about the Govern- 
ment Bill of last year; but it appears to 
me that the introduction of that mea- 
sure has utterly and completely changed 
the whole aspect of this question. It 
seems almost a waste of time for us to 
go on arguing this matter over and over 
again in the old lines, because the whole 
of those old arguments have been swept 
away by the action of the Government 
in introducing the measure of last year 
with the consent of the Conservative 
Party. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
just now, if they agreed to this Resolu- 
tion, where they were to stop? I should 
like to ask him, in reply, whether he 
thinks that it is possible for us to stop 
where we are now? It was evident 
that the Government did not think so 
last year when they introduced their Bill 
in order to get out of the difficulty. I 
should even like to know if it is a posi- 
tion in which the Government think we 
can remain muchlonger? The Govern- 
ment Bill of last year was intended to 
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be a compromise, but it failed? How 
did it fail? By whom was it rejected? 
It was not rejected by the factious body 
of Liberals which is said to exist in this 
House, nor was it rejected by the so- 
called intolerant political Dissenters of 
whom we hear so much. No; the com- 
promise came to an untimely end, owing 
to a majority in the House of Lords— 
a majority reinforced largely from the 
Episcopal Bench—and it was by that 
means the proposal for a compromise re- 
ceived its fatal blow. I do not know 
whether that majority in the House of 
Lords represents the Conservative feel- 
ing of the country as that feeling found 
expression at the last General Election ; 
but I certainly think it reasonable to 
suppose that the House of Lords, as a 
body, represents in a very high degree 
the real Conservative feeling of the 
country, which, while not liking change 
in the abstract—on the contrary, dis- 
liking it—is not opposed to changes 
which it sees to be inevitable, and is 
indisposed to offer a rash resistance 
which would in the end bring about 
still wider changes. It is by such a 
body as this that the compromise pro- 
posed by the Government bes year was 
rejected, and that is a consideration 
which ought to furnish matter for re- 
flection to the Government and hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House. 
What was it that the majority of the 
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At all events, it must be recollected, 
when this question comes again to be 
discussed before the country, that it is 
no longer a question between Noncon- 
formists and Churchmen, or between 
Liberals and Conservatives—the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords last year 
settled that question, if it settled nothing 
else. It is now a question between the 
moderate, fair, and calm Conservatism 
which is represented in the House of 
Lords, and that other kind of Conserva- 
tism which it is not necessary to de- 
scribe, but which finds its representation 
in some parts of this House. As I have 
said, I have no desire to shrink from 
having this issue once more placed be- 
fore the country. I do not think it will 
be to our disadvantage that it should be 
so placed. All that I desire is—and I 
think the debate of this evening will 
greatly conduce to that end—that when 
the issue is raised and fairly placed be- 
fore the country, it will be stated in 
such a manner as that it can be fully 
understood by the people before whom 
it will be laid, and by whom it will have 
to be decided. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 242; Noes 
227: Majority 15. 


House of Lords said last year? They | ansopp 


not only said that they rejected the 
proposed compromise; but they went 
further, and indicated the only mode in 
which, in their opinion, a settlement of 
the question could be brought about. 
That mode, if not identical with, was, 
at all events, very similar in principle 
to, that which is proposed to-night by my 
hon. and learned Friend. This may be 
the last opportuuity which the House 
will have in the present Parliament of 
considering and settling this question ; 
and for some reasons I am not unwilling 
if it be, politically speaking, the desire 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite that the 
settlement should be adjourned over an- 
other Election. I should be glad in the 
interest of peace and quiet, and in the 
interest of a cessation of religious strife, 
that the question should be settled 
quickly ; but, in the interest of the poli- 
tical Party with which I am connected, 
I do not know that it is matter of very 
great desire it should be so settled. 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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TELLERS. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 
Morgan, G. O. 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 





Amendment Bill. 1840 
CRIMINAL LAW PRACTICE AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Bu 69.] 

(Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Herschell, 
Mr. Cole.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. Serseant SIMON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
explained that his object was simply that 
it should reach the same stage which it 
had done last Session. He had no inten- 
tion of pressing it further at present, but 
would wait until the House had an op- 
portunity of seeing the large and com- 
prehensive measure consolidating and 
dealing with the whole question of the 
Criminal Law which had been promised 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Serjeant Simon.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
his hon. and learned Friend would pro- 
bably find that many of the questions 
dealt with in the present Bill were in- 
cluded in the measure which the Govern- 
ment were about to introduce. On the 
understanding that his hon. and learned 
Friend did not proceed with the Bill 
further without previously consulting 
the Government, he would have no ob- 
jection to its being read a second time. 

Mr. Szrszant SIMON intimated his 
willingness to give an undertaking to 
that effect. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday, 15th March. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 18th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Bruus—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (£6,000,000)*; Exchequer 
Bonds and Bills (£6,000,000) *; House Occu- 

i Disqualification Removal (Scotland) * 

Second Reading—Parliamentary Elections (Me- 

tropolis) (12). 














THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE ARMIS- 
TICE—THE TREATIES OF 1856 AND 
1871.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
seeing my noble Friend (Lord Camp- 
bell), who has a Motion on the No- 
tice Paper, in his place now, I wish to 
make an appeal to him, with which, 
I think, he will not be indisposed 
tocomply. The subject of that Notice 
has been considered by myself and my 
Colleagues, and we are satisfied that a 
discussion relating to the terms of the 
Armistice entered into between the two 
belligerent Powers in a war in which, so 
far, Her Majesty’s Government have 
remained neutrals would not be a discus- 
sion calculated to advance the public 
service, and certainly would not be one 
in which any Representative of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in this House could 
take a part. My noble Friend, of course, 
may proceed with his Motion or not, as 
he thinks proper; but I think it right 
to inform him before he begins his 
statement that, in the event of his doing 
so, we do not intend to take part in any 
debate that may ensue and shall meet 
the Motion by the previous Question. 

Eart GRAN : My Lords, I 
entirely agree in the observations that 
have fallen from the noble Earl. I am 
not aware whether this Motion is in- 
tended as a Motion for a Vote of Confi- 
dence in the Government or a Vote of 
Want of Confidence ; but I can only say 
for myself—and I believe I speak also 
for my noble Friends near me—that in 
either of those two courses we are not 
at present disposed to concur. 

rp CAMPBELL, whose Notice of 
Motion was— 


‘To move to resolve, That in the opinion of 
this House the terms of the armistice between 
Russia and the Porte are such as to justify Her 
Majesty’s Government in taking every precau- 
tion to discourage the encroachments by which 
the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 are unfortunately 
threatened,’ 
said, there was only one rule by which any 
noble Lord could be guided on an appeal 
of this kind from the Government. en 
the Government affirmed that discus- 
sion on a given Notice was likely to be 
detrimental to the public service, the 
announcement of their views—whether 
their conclusions be well founded or 
not—created a hostile feeling in the 
audience which nobody with Parlia- 
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mentary experience would think it 
prudent to encounter. There was no 
room for deliberation on the point; 
but as to noble Lords who might 
be disposed to criticize his Notice, and 
whose language might create an incorrect 
impression out-of-doors, he would take 
this opportunity of adding that the drift 
and design of the Motion was merely to 
place their Lordships in accord with the 
House of Commons, which had lately 
put on record a Vote of Credit to 
strengthen them against an overbearing 
Power. As to the Motion, he postponed 
it in deference to the appeal of the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary, as he would 
always do on similar occasions; reserving 
to himself a perfect right to move in the 
same or in a different form a Resolution, 
to the same effect, whenever the obstacle 
referred to by the Government had been 
disposed of. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — MOVE- 
MENTS OF THE FLEET.—QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
wish to ask the noble Earl, Whether there 
is any truth in the rumour of a further 
movement of the Fleet in Turkish 
waters; and, if so, whether that move- 
ment has been the result of any commu- 
nications between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Russian Government? 
I wish, also, to ask if it is convenient for 


ther progress has been made in respect 
of a Conference of the Great Powers for 
the purpose of bringing about Peace? 
Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
in answer, first, to the latter Question put 
by the noble Earl, I am sorry to say that 
since the House last met no further pro- 
gress has been made, so far as I am 
aware, for the assembling of a Con- 
ference or Congress. On that point it 
is scarcely necessary for me to observe, 
that whatever delay may have arisen, 
has not arisen on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. With regard to the 
other Question of the noble Earl, re- 
specting the movements of the Fleet, 
‘what has happened is this—Admiral 
Hornby was sent up the Sea of Marmora 
with full discretionary power of selection 
as to the place of anchorage. It was 
suggested to him by the Admiralty that 
Prince’s Islands would be the safest and 
most convenient; he had, however, full 
power to act to the best of his judgment 








the noble Earl to state whether any fur- _ 
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in the selection of the place that might 
be thought most advisable; and, after 
communication with Mr. Layard, Ad- 
miral Hornby thought it desirable to 
move the vessels to the Bay of Moudania, 
which is rather further from Constan- 
tinople; but where, I believe, there is 
better anchorage, and where he will be 
in telegraphic communication with the 
capital, while at Prince’s Islands he would 
not be. I may add, that the movement 
which has been effected has not been 
the result of any negotiations between 
this Government and that of Russia. 
Eart GRANVILLE: Can the noble 
Earl give the House any information 
with regard to the threatened advance 
of the Russian troops on Constantinople ? 
Toe Eart or DERBY: No, my 
Lords. At present, as to an advance on 
Constantinople, I am not aware of any- 


thing. As regards a subject on which 


there have been communications—a pos- 
sible advance on Gallipoli—I have re- 
ceived acommunication, but ithas arrived 
only within the last few hours, and the 
Government have not as yet had time to 
consider it. I shall, however, take an 


early opportunity of stating the purport 
of it to your Lordships’ House. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT THE PORTE. 


PERSONAL VINDICATION. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
have received a telegram from Mr. 
Layard which, inasmuch as it contains 
a vindication of his personal character 
from attacks publicly made, and which 
have obtained much notoriety in this 
country, I think it desirable that I 
should make known at the earliest date. 
Accordingly, I shall proceed to read it 
to your Lordships— 


“ February 17, 1878. 


“ Great indignation is felt here at the state- 
ment attributed to Server Pasha in a telegram 
which appeared in The Daily News of the 7th 
instant. 


“The Sultan and the Prime Minister have 
expressed to me their great regret at so fl t 
a breach of duty on the part of a high func- 
tionary, and have promised that justice shall be 
done in the matter. Server Pasha himself de- 
nies absolutely that he made the statement, and 
he says that the observations attributed to other 
members of the Turkish Mission are mere gossip. 

“T deny that I ever encouraged the Turks to 
go to war or to continue the war, or ever pro- 


The Eari of Derby 
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mised or encouraged them to expect material 
aid from England. On the contrary, I have 
always striven for peace. 

‘*Tf sympathy for human suffering, a desire 
to uphold the interests and dignity of my coun- 
try, and efforts to promote the cause of religious 
and civil liberty are considered offences, I confess 
to having been guilty of them.” 


That is the communication I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Layard; and, consider- 
ing what is the responsibility of Mr. 
Layard’s position, I thought I was bound 
in justice to him to place that communi- 
cation before the House at the earliest 
moment, 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (METRO- 
POLIS) BILL—(No. 12.) 


(Earl Cadogan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart CADOGAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the Bill, which had come up from 
the other House, was not a Government 
measure; but it was thought desirable 
that some one connected with the metro- 
poe should take charge of it in their 

rdships’ House, and he had agreed to 
do so with the consent of his Colleagues. 
The object of the Bill was to extend the 
hoursof polling in metropolitan boroughs 
at Parliamentary Elections. If the Bill 
should become law, the hours of polling 
in those boroughs would be from 8 a.m. 
in the forenoon till 8 p.m. in the after- 
noon. The question of an: extension 
of the hours of polling was first raised 
by Sir Charles Bilke in the House of 
Commons in 1871. In the following 
year, during a discussion of the Ballot 
Bill, there was a division upon an 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet in 
favour of a general extension of the 
hours of polling from 8 to 8, and the 
A me was rejected. In 1872 Mr. 

ladstone’s Administration, through Mr 
W. E. Forster), opposed a general ex- 
tension of hours, but they promised to 
propose a compromise. Their compro- 
mise, however, was rejected, and the 
Ballot Bill came up to the Lords leaving 
the hours as they stood. On June 17, 
1872, the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) carried a proposal for a 
general extension similar to that which 
had been rejected by the Commons ; but, 
on a subsequent stage of the Bill, the 
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Government induced their Lordships’ 
House to accept a compromise instead of 
the from 8 to 8 extension. This com- 
promise was again rejected by the House 
of Commons, and the Ballot Bill when it 
became law left matters as they had 
stood. A general Bill, introduced by 
Sir Charles Dilke, was thrown out in 
1874. In 1877 the hon. Baronet moved 
a Resolution in less sweeping terms, and 
was seconded by his Conservative Col- 
league in the representation of Chelsea 
(Mr. Gordon). Ultimately, on the Mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Resolution of the hon. Baronet was 
negatived, and a Resolution agreed to to 
refer to a Select Committee the Ques- 
tion— 

“‘ Whether any and what alteration can with- 
out inconvenience be made in the hours of polling 
at Parliamentary and Municipal Elections in the 
Metropolis and towns so as to afford greater 
facilities to electors desiring to record their 
votes.” 

The Chairmanship of the Committee was 
offered to and declined by Sir Charles 
Dilke, who wished the Committee to be 
a Government Committe, and after some 
delay a Government Chairman was ob- 
tained. The Committee decided to con- 
sider the case of the metropolis first, and 
evidence was taken from the whole of 
the metropolitan boroughs. The Bill 
now before their Lordships was intro- 
duced by one Liberal and four Conserva- 
tive metropolitan Members; it was as- 
sented to by Mr. Cross on behalf of the 
Government, and passed through all its 
stages without opposition or Amendment. 
The Bill simply proposed to enact that 
at every Election held after the passing 
of this Act to return a Member or Mem- 
bers to serve in any of the boroughs 
named in the Schedule—namely, London, 
Westminster, Chelsea, Finsbury, Green- 
wich, Hackney, Lambeth, Marylebone, 
Southwark, and the Tower Hamlets— 
the poll should commence at 8 o’clock in 
the forenoon and be kept open until 8 
ss ag of the afternoon of the same 
ay. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Karl Cadogan.) 


Viscount ENFIELD asked his noble 
Friend who had charge of the Bill whe- 
ther before the next stage he would not 
consider the propriety of extending its 
provisions to the case of other large 
towns, where the working population 
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was in considerable numbers, such as 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Shef- 
field, &c., and whose position did not 
vary much from those in London, to 
whom the additional hours for polling 
would prove a great boon ? 

Eart CADOGAN said, he could not 
undertake to do what his noble Friend 
suggested. The Committee of last Ses- 
sion reported in favour of immediate 
legislation in the case of the metropolis, 
and inquiry during the present Session 
by a new Committee in the case of towns. 
That inquiry was now proceeding, and 
it would not be advisable to attempt 
legislation for the towns until the Com- 
mittee of the present Session had re- 
ported. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he was in favour of a general extension 
of the hours of polling in all large cities 
and towns. It was much needed by in- 
dustrious workmen in the towns. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a — past 
e o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 18th February, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Serect Commirrez — Public 
Works (East India), nominated ; Public Ac- 
counts, nominated. 

Surrpry—considered in Committee—(£1,000,000) 
Exchequer Bonds. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—County Go- 
vernment [93]; Highways [95], debate ad- 
Journed. 

Committee — Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Ireland) * [44]—z.P. 

Third Reading — (£6,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *; (£6,000,000) Exchequer Bonds and 

© Bills * [107], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—orQo— 


ARMY (IRELAND)—MARRIED 
SOLDIERS’ QUARTERS—LONGFORD 
BARRACKS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he can 
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hold out any con that the long contem- 
plated and much needed increase of ac- 
commodation in Longford Cavalry Bar- 
racks, especially in the married soldiers’ 
quarters, will soon be provided ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, I 
regret that I cannot give much satisfac- 
tion to the hon. Member. The fact is 
that the system of shortened services has 
brought into consideration the necessity 
of limiting the number of married 
soldiers’ quarters, and this year I shall 
not, I fear, be able to provide for the 
case of Longford. 


NAVY—H.MLS. ‘‘ NELSON.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he is 
aware that on the occasion of H.M.S. 
‘* Nelson” being towed from the building 
yard in the Clyde to Greenock, an opera- 
tion which took a considerable time and 
wasattended with greatrisk and difficulty, 
the pilot in charge received the minimum 
payment possible for such a duty, and 
not more than would be received for 
towing an ordinary merchant vessel, and 
whether a request for a more liberal re- 
muneration had been refused ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, my hon. 
Friend has been misinformed in this case. 
The pilot who took charge of the Nelson 
from Glasgow to Greenock was paid 
£4 5s. 6d. for his services, which was the 
full amount payable under the local and 
Admiralty Regulations. For a merchant 
ship of the same draught he would have 
received but £2 12s. 10d. for pilotage. 
No request for further remuneration has 
been received for piloting the Nelson. 


TURKEY — BRITISH SUBJECTS IN 
CONSTANTINOPE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the number of persons enrolled 
as British subjects in Constantinople in 
1868 amounted to 459; and, if he will 
inform the House what the total num- 
ber of enrolled British subjects was 
in 1876 and 1877, as well as for 1878, 
by the latest Returns ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
he hoped the hon. Gentlemleman would 
consent to postpone his Question for a 
few days, as he was not yet in possession 
of the necessary information to answer 
it accurately. 


Mr. Errington 


{COMMONS} 
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Drainage District. 


COOLIE EMIGRATION TO THE 
MAURITIUS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table a Copy of any Correspondence 
between the Colonial Office and the 
Government of Mauritius relative to the 
recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission on the ‘‘ Treatment of Im- 
migrants,” in their Report presented to 
Parliament in February, 1875, and to 
the Ordinance which Lord Carnarvon 
directed the local authorities to prepare 
in order to give effect to those recom- 
mendations, as well as a Copy of the 
Ordinance itself; and, of the Ordinances 
introduced by Sir Arthur Gordon to 
regulate the treatment of Polynesian 
labourers, and the proposed introduction 
of Indian Coolies into Fiji? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
We expect shortly to receive further 
communications from Mauritius on the 
subject of the treatment of immi- 
grants, and until after the receipt of 
them I can hardly say whether the 
Papers referred to by the hon. Member 
can be presented. The Fiji Correspond- 
ence on the same subject can be given, 
if the hon. Member desires to move for 
it, so far as it has yet proceeded ; but I 
am sorry to say it is incomplete, as the 
question is still under discussion. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS—CIVIL -AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY IN POLAND.—QUESTION. 


Coronzt BERESFORD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will endea- 
vour to obtain for the Polish subjects 
of the Emperor of Russia a like measure 
of civil and religious liberty to that 
which the conference may decide to be 
fit for the territories belonging to His 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey? 

z CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER : Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
have no reason to suppose that the 
affairs of Poland will be brought before 
the Congress. 


IRELAND—THE SUCK DRAINAGE DIS- 
TRICT.—QUESTION. 

Tuz O’CONOR DON asked the 

Secretary to the Treasury, What is the 
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cause of the delay in issuing the Pro- 
visional Order for the formation of the 
Suck drainage district in Ireland, and 
whether it is not the fact that the re- 
quisite number of assents have been for 
some time sent into the Board of Public 
Worksin Dublin ? 

Coronet STANLEY : Sir, the Provi- 
sional Order for the formation of the Suck 
drainage district had been prepared for 
some time, and on the 13th instant the 
number of assents requisite to form the 
necessary majority were obtained. An 
important legal question has, however, 
been raised, and the Board of Public 
Works was only yesterday in a position 
to complete the arrangements. An order 
will be issued forthwith. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—THE 
CANDIDATES.—QUESTION. 


Dr. WARD asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he will state what 
was the number of candidates for the 
recent examination for the Army Medi- 
cal Department, and what was the 
number of vacancies advertised ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, there were 40 vacancies, and, he re- 
gretted to say, only 19 candidates. That 
was a very unsatisfactory state of things, 
but he would make inquiries into the 
subject. The hon. Member for Salis- 
bury (Dr. Lush) had given Notice of a 
Question for to-morrow night, and he 
would ask that hon. Gentleman to 
—_— it until the inquiries were 
made. 


NAVY—H.MS. '“ UNDAUNTED.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether it is the fact, as 
stated in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of February 14th, 
that fifteen officers and a number of 
the men of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Un- 
daunted,” now on the Bombay station, 
have since November 30th been affected 
with fever, that one officer has died, and 
four officers and two men have recently 
been sent home invalided, and that small- 
pox has broken out on board; whether 
the statement is substantially correct 
that the ‘‘ Undaunted” has, during the 
gage of nearly three years that she 

as been in commission, invalided an 
unusually large number of officers ; and, 
whether it is the fact that the ‘‘ Un- 
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daunted”? has a broken back, and 
whether he considers her suitable for the 
station she is now on? 

Mr. W.H.SMITH: Sir, since Novem- 
ber, 1877, there have been 25 cases of 
simple continued fever, and one case of 
remittent fever, which, I regret to say, 
ended fatally. The cases of continued 
fever were very simple, and easily 
yielded to medical treatment. During 
December four men were sent home in- 
valided—two from debility, and two 
from other causes. No officer has been 
invalided since. August last. One case 
of small-pox was reported on the 27th of 
December. The number of officers in- 
valided from the Undaunted has been 
considerably less than from the previous 
flag-ship during the same period. The 
Undaunted has not a broken back, but 
has only dropped astern like many 
wooden frigates of her date. This de- 
fect in no way unfits her for the proper 
performance of her duties. 


THE PATENT LAWS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Patent Laws during the 
present Session ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, that at present it was the in- 
tention of the Government not to intro- 
duce a Bill this Session to amend the 
Patent Laws. 


SCOTLAND—GROCERS’ LICENSES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE (for Sir Rosperr 
AnsTRUTHER) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
the Report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the present system of 
Grocers’ Licenses in Scotland will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had been informed that the 
Report would not be printed under three 
weeks, but signed copies would be ready 
in about a fortnight. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Fawoert, 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 





QUER said, it was the intention of the 
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Government to proceed with the Fac- 
tories and Workshops Bill on Thursday 


next. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have not been able to give any Notice 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but I have no 
doubt the House will be glad to know, 
Whether it is in his power to make any 
statement ni, the progress of the 
negotiations for a Conference or Con- 
gress; and also whether the Government 
have received any information as to the 
movements of the Fleet in the Sea of 
Marmora? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, with respect to the second 
Question of the noble Lord, I may say 
that we have received a communication 
from the Admiral stating that he has in 
concert with Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Constantinople, taken up his position 
at Mundania Bay, in the south-east 
angle of the Sea of Marmora. That is 
found to be a convenient station. He 
was authorized, in concert with Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador, to select what 


station he pleased, which he has accord- 


inglydone. Iam notable atthe present 
moment to give the noble Lord any 
information with regard to the Con- 
ference. An important communication 
has been received, I believe, by my 
noble Friend the Foreign Secretary, 
within the last half-hour; but that has 
not yet been submitted to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and therefore I am unable 
to give any information on the sub- 
ject. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE ARMIS- 
TICE—RUSSIAN FORCES WITHIN 
THE NEUTRAL ZONE.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman state whether 
the Russian forces have been withdrawn 
from a redoubt within the neutral 
zone ? 

Tre CHANCELLOR or rnoz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have not heard of their 
having occupied any position within the 
neutral zone. I do not think any 
official information of such an occurrence 
has been received. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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RUSSIA—COLONEL WELLESLEY’S 
DESPATCHES.—QUESTION. 


Taz CHANCELLOR or tnz EXOHE- 
QUER: I willtake this opportunity of 
making an appeal to the hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) who has 
given Notice of an Amendment on the 
third reading of the Consolidated Fund 
Bill, with reference to the delay which 
occurred in presenting to Parliament the 
despatches of Colonel Wellesley to the 
Earl of Derby, dated the 20th July and 
the 7th August, 1877. I will venture to 
ask the hon. Gentleman not to proceed 
with this Motion at the present time, as 
it might give rise to a debate which I 
think might be inconvenient to the 
public service. With regard to the 
point of time to which the hon. Gentle- 
man calls attention, and to which no 
doubt his own attention is exclusively 
directed, I may state that the reason for 
not presenting these despatches earlier, 
was that they were of a strictly con- 
fidential character, and it would not 
have been possible to make them 
public at that time, as their publica- 
tion would have been objected to by 
the Emperor of Russia. I hope there 
will be no discussion at the present 
time. 

Mr. MONK: Sir, I wish to disclaim 
any intention of raising a discussion on 
the general policy of the Government in 
reference to the war in the East, by 
placing this Motion on the Paper. That 
is a question which will, I hope, be 
raised at a proper time by those who, 
according to Parliamentary and Consti- 
tutional practice, are entitled to do so. I 
certainly had hoped to be able to bring 
forward this Question on the present 
occasion. The Answer which the right 
hon. Gentleman has given me in antici- 
pation is not, I must remark, entirely 
satisfactory. It may account for the 
non-production of the despatches in 
July; but it does not account for 
Ministerial statements in November. 
But I feel it would be impossible 
for a private Member to oppose his 
judgment at a crisis like the present 
to that of the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown, and, therefore, I will 
yield to the appeal made to me, and 
not proceed at present; with my Amend- 
ment, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oo 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT BILL—[Bmx 93.] 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Secretary Oross, Mr. 
Ch V1, of the Rrerh g -) 

SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 


Question [14th February], ‘‘That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 





And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“with a view to simplify and strengthen local 
self-government, it is desirable, with as little 
delay as possible, to bring each sanitary district 
and poor law union within the area of one 
county, and to give to the ratepayers in and of 
such districts the power of directly electing 
members to the County Board exceeding in 
number the representatives of justices,”—(Mr. 
Stansfeld,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It must, I think, have struck anybody 
who listened to the debate of Thursday 
last that the Bill now before the House 
mét with an almost unanimous condem- 
nation from this side of the House; and 
it must also have struck him as remark- 
able that while all condemned the Bill, 
all, with one exception, announced their 
intention of voting for the second read- 
ing. That one exception was my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz) who had the courage of his con- 
victions. I intend to follow the example 
of that hon. Member. This Bill relates 
to a subject of first-rate importance. I 
believe it to be a bad Bill, and therefore 
shall vote against it. I do not think 
the Government can complain if their 
measure is submitted to a rigid scrutiny. 
At the last General Election no subject 
was more prominently brought forward 
than that of county government. It was 
generally supposed that the first thing 
the Government would do would be to 
introduce a Bill relating to local govern- 
ment and local taxation. But the first 


Session of their official career went by 
and nothing was done, because it was 
said they had not had time to look into 
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the pigeon-holes of their Predecessors. 
A second Session came and a certain 
amount of public money was shovelled 
out with reckless profusion in aid of the 
local rates. A third Session came anda 
similar course was pursued. In their 
fourth Session nothing was done, and 
the Eastern Question was pleaded as an 
excuse. And now, at length, with the 
fifth Session of their existence, the long- 
expected measure has come. I hope I 
may be excused if I venture to quote, in 
regard to the result of the long travails 
of the Government, the old line— 


“ Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.”’ 


What were the evils with which the Go- 
vernment had to cope? They were 
those arising from the overlapping 
of areas and the consequent confusion 
of accounts, from the absence of all con- 
nection between representation and taxa- 
tion in county government, and from the 
centralization, want of interest, and ex- 
pense which are themselves the results 
of the first-named evils. How was it 
that this system, or rather want of sys- 
tem, had arisen? ‘To the wisdom of our 
forefathers we owe the division of the 
country into counties, hundreds, and 
tithings, which, curiously enough, in olden 
times fulfilled what the Sanitary Com- 
mission which sat only in 1871 declared 
to be the first condition of all reform of 
local government—that the unit of area 
should be the same for all local purposes, 
and larger areas should be the exact 
multiples of those units. That early sys- 
tem I have alluded to fulfilled thesecondi- 
tions. A variety of causes, some politi- 
cal, some economic, stretching over a 
long period of time, gradually sapped 
the foundations and destroyed that edi- 
fice. While the ancient system was 
falling to the ground, another was grow- 
ing up in its place, a system we are all 
familiar with—the magisterial system. 
This system took its rise in the troublous 
times which followed the accession of 
King Edward III., and was built up in 
the despotic period of the history of 
England —the reigns of the Tudors. 
The magistrates in quarter and petty 
sessions came gradually to fill the place 
of the old county and hundred courts, 
while the ancient tithing, chiefly owing 
to the intermixture of civil and ecclesias- 
tical business, had gradually grown into 
the modern parish, the overseers of 
which were appointed by the justices in 
sessions. The election of the constable 
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and the care of the roads and bridges 
were still theoretically in the hands of 
the parish assembly or court leet; but 
the court leet become more and more 
useless as the class of small freeholders 
diminished, and although there was an 
old proverb, ‘‘ Where there is a constable 
there is a parish,” it frequently became 
difficult to identify the former, owing to 
the difficulty of finding the latter. Such 
a system as this could only continue 
owing to the fact that in the 17th and 
first half of the 18th centuries, when the 
population was comparatively small and 
scattered, and the means of communica- 
tion slow and few, the duties required 
of it were small and simple, relating 
mainly to the preservation of the peace 
and the maintenance of the roads and 
bridges. The only other duty which 
the local bodies had to perform was the 
care of the poor, which they grossly 
mismanaged. When accordingly, chiefly 
in consequence of the great mechanical 
and engineering discoveries of the last 
century, the population of England and 
Wales had risen between 1700 and 1800 
from 5,500,000 to nearly 9,000,000, the 
local institutions of England entirely 
broke down. It would appear that Par- 
liament was not unaware of the danger 


that was growing up, as in 1782 Mr. 
Gilbert, a private Member of Parliament, 
passed the Act which bears his name, and 
contains, among several provisions very 
open to criticism, the foundation of the 

resent parochial Union system of Eng- 


and. But, a very short time after 1782, 
the attention of Ministers and of Parlia- 
ment was diverted for a period of 40 
years—that is to say, till the Reform 
Bill—from the study of the social condi- 
tion of the country by the outbreak of 
the French Revolutionary War. It was 
an interesting matter of speculation whe- 
ther Mr. Pitt, after the great reforms he 
had carried out in various Departments 
of Government between 1784 and 1789, 
might not have turned his attention to a 
reform of the local government of the 
country, if he had continued to be a peace 
instead of becoming a war Minister. That, 
however, wasnot to be. After the Reform 
Bill at the end of 40 years, men of great 
ability took in hand the question of local 
self-government, and carried out those 
numerous Acts for the establishment of 
local boards of various kinds with the 
view to carrying out sanitary works, 
education, and local government. But 
the great mistake which was made by 
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these men of vigour and ability, and 
which has been continued down to this 
very hour, was to lose sight of the prin- 
ciple which underlay those ancient terri- 
torial divisions of the country into coun- 
ties, hundreds, and tithings. Instead of 
taking them as the unit of their refor- 
mation, they made special districts for 
special purposes, and chopped, and cut, 
and carved up the country until we can 
scarcely now say who we are, or where 
we are, or by whom we are governed. 
From this mass of confusion flowed all 
those evils so graphically described the 
other evening by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), which 
I shall not weary the House by repeat- 
ing. These are the evils with which the 
Government had to deal, but, except in 
a few trifling details, it has dealt with 
none of them. Nay, in some respects it 
increases them. The present court of 
quarter sessions, which, though theoreti- 
cally imperfect, works, as is admitted on 
all aale with efficiency and economy, 
is for administrative purposes cut in two, 
and some of its duties are in future to 
be performed by the old court and others 
by the new county board. The Guardians 
within the petty sessional divisions are 
called into existence as a new electoral 
body. The petty sessional division is, 
in fact, throughout the Bill taken as the 
unit of election instead of the Union, the 
arguments for which were so clearly sta- 
ted by theright hon. Member for Halifax. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Government Board declares 
that the Union has little interests of its 
own in antagonism with its neighbours. 
Questions of settlement, questions of the 
maintenance of roads, and above all, 
questions of a proportional contribution 
to the general county fund, are among 
the obvious instances he might have 
given of them. The petty sessional area 
has none of these, and is, therefore, 
likely to be free from the jealousies that 
might be expected to arise out of them. 
This is beyond doubt true; but the reason 
is to be found in the fact that the petty 
sessional area has been up to this time 
of such extremely slight importance. It 
has no local interests just because it has, 
so to say, no local life. Ifthe President 
of the Local Government Board succeeds 
in quickening it into more active exist- 
ence, he will scarcely find it as neutral as 
it has been. Again, the President of 
the Local Government Board said it was 
an argument for the petty sessional 
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areas that the quarter sessions boroughs 
were not as a rule included in them, 
whereas they were included in the 
Unions. This, however, is an argument 
not for taking the petty sessional areas 
as the unit of local self-government, but 
for making the limits of urban Unions 
conterminous with the areas of quarter 
sessions boroughs, many of which con- 
tribute in one shape or another to the 
county rate. But there was another 
argument of the right hon Gentleman 
which I thought most extraordinary. In 
defending the electoral portion of his 
Bill, he urged the expense of elections 
as an argument for indirect elections. 
Now nobody will deny that the expense 
of elections is one of the chief evils of 
English political life, and any honest 
attempt to deal with it, by whosoever 
roposed, ought to meet with support. 

ay by day it is getting more difficult 
for a man, even of moderate means, to 
get into the House of Commons, and it 
would bea carer evil if these same 
evils were allowed to spring up unre- 
strained in the affairs of local govern- 
ment. But the best way to deal with 
the evil is the honest and straightforward 
way—to pass a measure for restricting 
the growing expenses of elections; in 
any case let us not use those evils if we 


are afraid to grapple with them, as an 
argument for restricting the franchise of 


the people. Now, I was told the other 
evening, by the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), that it was very 
easy to criticize, and he threw out a sort 
of challenge to me to state what I would 
have done. I shall venture to take up 
that challenge. The principle from 
which I would have started would have 
been that of treating the localities with 
confidence. I believe that most of the 
difficulties of this complicated question 
could be solved if you proceeded on that 
principle. When the Local Government 
Board, represented by an Inspector, 
appears in the country districts as a 
dictator, its action is received with 
jealousy and suspicion, and, in the long 
run little is done towards solving any 
point in dispute; but if you were to say 
to the local authorities, you shall settle 
these questions amongst yourselves, and 
the Local Government Board will con- 
firm the Provisional Orders which you 
shall make, unless they clearly contain 
something illegal or unjust, then I believe 
you will soon arrive at a solution of ex- 
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isting difficulties. I wish you had given 
the court of quarter sessions a year or 
more to map out their counties into divi- 
sions, consisting of aggregated parishes, 
for all the more important purposes 
of local self-government, taking the boun- 
daries of the Unions as their starting- 
point. Where the boundaries of Unions 
orerrs counties, they would have had 
to divide the Unions in most cases. A 
great deal has been said about the diffi- 
culty of doing this; but, as was stated 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), a great 
authority on the subject, the difficulties 
when each case is examined in detail are 
not so great as they seem. In some 
cases—I know they are not many—the 
county boundary would have to be 
altered in order to avoid inflicting hard- 
ship on the poor. The difficulty about 
altering the county boundary is a senti- 
mental one, and if a Local Government 
Board were to try to compel such an 
alteration, it would be an insuperable 
difficulty ; but, if you give full power to 
the counties to do it in their own way, 
they will, I believe, rise to the occasion, 
and carry out the duty very well. There 
is no county, in all probability, where the 
boundaries of Unions overlap so much 
as the county in which I live; and I 
know at least one case where the diffi- | 
culty can only be got over by altering 
the county boundary—it is a case on the 
borders of Wiltshire and Hampshire. 
The right hon. Gentleman is aequainted 
with it. If you made the boundaries 
of the Unions conterminous with the 
present county boundaries, you would 
inflict a great hardship on the poor; you 
would compel people to walk to a work- 
house double the present distance over 
some high hills. You could not do that; 
but I feel perfectly certain that half-a- 
dozen sensible magistrates from Wilt- 
shire and Hampshire could easily agree 
upon a new county boundary which 
would be satisfactory to all parties. In 
the manner I have proposed you would 
have brought the boundaries of the 
Unions within the counties, and the 
whole county would then have been 
divided into administrative units for all 
the important purposes of local self- 
government. The administrative powers 
of the court of quarter sessions would 
then have ceased, and I would have 
given the ratepayers within the Unions 
the right of electing three members to a 
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new county board—the owners one, and 
the occupiers two. I would have given 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, the 
high sheriff, and the county Members 
ex officio seats on that board; and I see 
no reason why each Board of Guardians 
should not also send one member to the 
county board. Much has been said in 
this debate about direct and indirect 
election. They are not incompatible one 
with the other. I see no reason why 
you should not have both. It seems to 
me, however, that if you have indirect 
election by the Guardians, the manner 
in which they are themselves elected 
will have to be examined. I believe, 
however, it is the intention of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) to bring that subject shortly 
before the attention of the House. To the 
county board thus selected, I would have 
given all the administrative duties of the 
present court of quarter sessions, as well 
as the new duties proposed to be con- 
ferred on the county board by the Bill, 
with some others, such as the appoint- 
ment of the County Court Judge, with 
the sanction of the Home Secretary. I 
believe that a county board, freely 
elected, and with these duties, would be 
a source of strength to every county in 
England, and that their deliberations, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Halifax said the other evening, 
would be eminently English and prac- 
tical— 

“Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet 


not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
full.” 


Such a county board, however, the Go- 
vernment has not given us. They are 
simply proposing to abolish the court of 
quarter sessions, which, as I have said, 
works well, though theoretically im- 

erfect, in order to introduce a new 

oard which is neither popular nor 
magisterial, but nondescript—neither 
fish, flesh, nor good red herring—and 
whichin all probability will not work well. 
I have also shown that the Bill does prac- 
tically nothing to remedy the existing 
confusion of local government, and the 
resulting evils. It does not even consoli- 
date into the hands of one Department 
in London the powers over various por- 
tions of local administration which are 
now possessed by the Council Office, the 
Home Office, and the Local Government 
Board. Some years ago it was laid 
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down by a gréat Parliamentary autho- 
rity that when a hon. Member objected 
to all the chief clauses of a Bill, to the 
principles on which it was based, and to 
its leading details, the course most in 
keeping with the Rules and practice of 
the House was not to take shelter be- 
hind elaborate Amendments or deceive 
yonrself with the vain hope of altering 
the Bill in Committee, but to adopt the 
straightforward course of moving its re- 
jection. That was the course recom- * 
mended by Mr. Bouverie, who was uni- 
versally recognized as one of the highest 
authorities on the law and practice of 
Parliament. Objecting, then, as I do, 
both to the principle and the details of 
this Bill—objecting to it on account of its 
sins of omission and commission, be- 
cause it destroys an old system of go- 
vernment which is working well, without 
substituting a better system ; because it 
will, in the long run, be an obstacle to 
popular government while professing to 
extend it, and because it is marked in 
every line by political oe agree and 
Ministerial vacillation, I have placed an 
Amendment on the Paper that this Bill 
be read a second time this day six 
months, and I shall divide the House 
upon it. 

Mr. PAGET said, the Bill had for 
him a special interest, acting as he did 
in quarter sessions, and being acquainted 
with the details of local government. 
He thought the term new fangled, which 
the noble Lord who spoke last applied 
to this Bill, was more a a to his 
own vague scheme. e would not 
follow the noble Lord in his interesting 
antiquarian researches, but would rather 
address himself to the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for Halifax and 
the details of the Bill. The first propo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman was 
put forward in so attractive a manner, 
and had such an air of sweet sympathy 
about it that he was almost tempted to 
fall a victim to its seductive fascination. 
But a little consideration showed its 
dangerous character. The proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman was this— 
that they should accept the Union as the 
unit of local administration, because it 
would require very little gentle re-adjust- 
ment in order to arrive at an assimila- 
tion of areas. He held in his hand a 
map of the county of Somerset, divided 
into its 22 petty sessional divisions. If 
he could put his finger on each one and 
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say it was not only an area for the ad- 
ministration of justice, but for all other 
purposes, he would admit that the divi- 
sion would have the advantage of being 
almost perfect; but it was not so. He 
held in his hand another map, showing 
the Union divisions of the county, and 
although it nearly coincided with the 
other, it did not quite do so. If they 
put the lines of one ee | on the other, 
it must be admitted that it produced 
* some confusion. But those who lived 
on the spot had the key to the mystery, 
and they could do their work either in 
the petty sessional division or in the 
Union without confusion or inconve- 
nience. If the change which was pro- 
posed was one which could be easily 
made he would raise no objection to it, 
or if it could be established that any 

ractical advantage would accrue from 
it he would readily assent to it, even 
though it occasioned inconvenience; but 
if, as he believed, there were serious 
difficulties in the way and no practical 
advantage to be gained, and if its sole 
object was to square with the pedantic 
theories of doctrinaries, then he must 
offer his decided opposition to any 
change. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not appear to have realized all the diffi- 
culties which his Resolution invited them 
to encounter. He would like to mention 
to the House what the opinion of the 
Poor Law Inspectors was, according to 
the Returns of 1870. The Poor Law 
Board at that time thought it desirable 
that the boundaries question should be 
settled, and invited information on the 
subject. The President, it was stated, 
was anxious to ascertain how far the 
re-adjustment of boundaries was reason- 
ably feasible, and 11 Poor Law Inspec- 
tors, than whom none were better ac- 
quainted with the local circumstances, 
gave evidence. The first on the list 
stated that there would be an increase 
of expenditure, and that a grievance 
would be created ; and the others had 
said of the change that it would excite 
a very strong and persistent opposition, 
that it would inflict sarteiderable hard- 
ship on the poor, and that it would 
sometimes amount to an actual denial of 
relief. For instance, the Poor Law In- 
spector in Somersetshire mentioned the 
Gloucestershire parish of Hambrook, 
which was now three miles from the 
nearest Somersetshire workhouse, but 
10 from thatin its owncounty. In fact, 
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it could not be contended that the evi- 
dence of the best-informed persons was 
in favour of the Amendment, for they 
one and all described the change as so 
considerable as to be almost impossible. 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman who had 
moved the Amendment gave no inkling 
as to how the change was to be effected, 
or when, or by whom; he had given no 
details, but had urged the accomplish- 
ment of a scheme which would meet 
with the most strenuous opposition. He 
trusted that the Etat Government 
Board would do nothing merely to 
satisfy theorists who appeared to forget 
that the institutions of the country were 
not easily overturned. The most radical 
changes were possible enough in a des- 

otic country, but in England it was 
impossible to attain to the monotonous 
perfection of autonomous atoms. He 
feared that any legislation would be 
disastrous of which the effect would be 
to make a man travel eight or 10 miles, 
instead of one or two, to state his case 
before the Guardians. Nor was it a 
merit that the scheme would tend to the 
assimilation of areas, if there were no 
reason why the counties should exactly 
resemble each other; and he would be 
glad to hear whether Norfolk would, 
for example, desire to have highway 
districts such as existed in Somerset. 
The Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman was directed not less against 
the Government scheme of central areas 
than against the re-arrangement of the 
Union boundaries. It was not feasible 
to alter the areas of Unions, we must 
take them as they were; and there was 
so much difficulty in laying down prin- 
ciples that would apply to all the cases 
of Unions that were in two or three 
counties, that there would be no way out 
of it short of a Royal Commission or a 
Schedule fixing the bounds of each. It 
would also be necessary to determine 
what sized Union would be large enough 
to be considered an electoral unit of its 
county. It was argued as an objection 
to petty sessional districts that they 
would bring together men who were un- 
known to each other, but that objection 
might be applied with equal force 
against Unions. There was no argu- 
ment against the petty sessional districts 
in themselves; they existed and their 
boundaries were well known; and what 
harm was there in making them electoral 
units for county boards? There was 
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apparently none, unless it was that the 
circumstances would be more difficult of 
explanation to the intelligent foreigner. 
It was another question whether we 
were to accept the divisions as units of 
equal value. They varied in size and 

pulation, and arrangements would 
co to be devised to prevent an undue 
representation of the smaller divisions. 
The question of direct representation 
was also raised by the Amendment 
under discussion; but he could not 
imagine that the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced it had any hope of in- 
ducing the House to agree to it. Their 
desire, above all things, was to secure 
the best men upon the county boards, 
and in order to do that it was necessary 
to keep them clear of politics. Did the 
House suppose that gentlemen who lived 
in rural districts, and who at present 
devoted themselves to the business of 
their neighbourhood and to rural pur- 
suits, would give their time if they 
had to undertake a contested election 
extending over a considerable area? 
In the interests of economy and of 
peace and quietness, let them be con- 
tent with the system of indirect repre- 
sentation which was set up in the 
Bill, of the working of which they 
had an example in the Metropolitan 
board. In regard to the numbers 
of justices and interference with the 
present functions of quarter sessions, 
the Bill went far beyond the Re- 
solution of last Session, and the 
speech then made by the hon. Member 
for Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read). When 
a great institution which had been at 
work for centuries was to be disestab- 
lished, one expected to hear something 
of its faults and misdeeds, of its ineffi- 
ciency or its inactivity; but it was ad- 
mitted by all hon. Members that the 
administration of quarter sessions had 
been honest, just, economical, intelligent, 
and efficient. These honeyed words at 
the last moments of quarter sessions 
might be compared to the sweetmeats, 
the dainty sugar plums, that were pre- 
sented in Spain to the criminal who was 
about to suffer death by the garotte. 
Had the House thoroughly considered 
the magnitude of that change? When 
the county board was formed nobody 
but elective members, whether as magis- 
trates or as representatives of the rate- 
payers, would have a right to enter the 
old court of quarter sessions to do 
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business. Those who had not been 
elected would have to sit as silent spec- 
tators in the gallery. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’] 
He eae how the hon. Gentleman 
who cried ‘‘ Hear’? would like to be a 
silent spectator inthe gallery. For him- 
self, asa chairman of quartersessions, he 
had alwaysendeavoured to interest all the 
younger magistrates in the business, to 
aid them in obtaining places on com- 
mittees, and to give them every oppor- 
tunity of engaging in the work. Now, 
he feared that there would be but small 
inducement to the younger magistrates 
to learn their work if they were to attend 
merely as silent spectators. It would, 
in his opinion, be a serious mistake to 
do anything which would prevent ma- 
gistrates from engaging in the affairs of 
the neighbourhood in which they re- 
sided. Therefore, he felt very strongly 
that the Government ought to stand by 
the proposition in their Bill which fixed 
the proportion of magistrates at one-half. 
The provisions of the Bill were sweeping 
enough without the power of the jus- 
tices being wholly swept away. There 
were various other details in the mea- 
sure, to some of which he might advert. 
With regard to the question of main 
roads, he thought the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board as to the 
re-establishment of turnpikes was one 
that would not answer. Although it 
might do for the few cases of extreme 
hardship where the roads were much 
injured by exceptional traffic, yet it 
would afford no remedy in that area 
without where there was a grievance 
serious enough to merit consideration, 
but not sufficient to justify under that 
Bill the re-establishment of turnpikes. 
Moreover, with the conditions laid down 
in the Bill for their re-establishment, he 
thought it would be very rarely, if ever, 
that a turnpike would be re-set up ; be- 
cause when people had once enjoyed the 
luxury of going along a road without 
fumbling in their pockets for’ money 
with’which to pay the turnpikes, it would 
be difficult to get them re-established. 
He had hoped that the grievance might 
have been dealt with in someother way, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
come down and aided them. That was 
not an unreasonable demand. They 
might invite the right hon. Gentleman 
to consider whether the dog tax was not 
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one which in these days of hydrophobia 
might be handed over to the local autho- 
rities; whether a wheel tax might not 
also be given to the local authorities; 
and whether those authorities might not 
be invested with special power to im- 
pose a wheel tax of their own as a rate 
in aid of main roads. Again, in respect 
to the clauses of the Bill dealing with 
main roads, it was laid down that the 
county rate was to be divided between 
the owner and the occupier. Now, he 
did not say a word about the general 
principle of a division of rates; but he 
thought if it were to be introduced at all, 
it ought to be applied in a far more 
wholesale way. Its introduction in that 
minute manner was not sufficient to 
justify it. The case might have been 
different if the charge were entirely 
new; whereas it was an oldone. He 
had also been much in hopes that in 
that Bill, or, at any rate, in a Highway 
Bill, they might have found the whole- 
sale repeal of all those old Acts con- 
nected with bridges which encumbered 
the Statute Book and confused local au- 
thorities. The local authorities charged 
with the duty of maintaining main roads 
should have the same duty in regard to 
bridges. Then as to the conservancy of 
rivers in hiscounty—Somerset—they had 
an area of upwards of 130,000 acres 
under the rule of a court of sewers, and 
that Bill, although it did not of neces- 
sity override them, yet provided that 
with their consent the newly-established 
county board might take over the whole 
management of the conservancy of rivers. 
He thought that would be found impos- 
sible. At present the owners and occu- 
piers at particular spots were the persons 
who had the decision of the question 
whether works were necessary and also 
the administering of the funds, and he 
doubted whether the new county board 
would be a body adapted for such a 
purpose. There would be no security 
that the members would possess the 


special acquaintance with drainage which 
was necessary to fit them for interfering 


in such matters. He wished to adda 
few words on the general policy of legis- 
lation. The demand for county financial 
boards arose when ratepayers were dis- 
mayed with the large expenditure on 
buildings which was going on all around 
them, and over which they had no con- 
trol. But things had entirely changed. 
The works were completed, the debts 
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were paid off, and the ratepayers knew 
well that it was not the magistrates, 
but the Legislature, which had by Statute 
required the establishment of police, of 
prisons, of asylums, and various other 
things entailing a vast outlay upon 
counties. The Bill would tend more or 
less towards decentralization. He hoped 
that those magistrates whom the Bill 
left out in the cold would accept their 
situation in a spirit of resignation, and 
that those who were more fortunate 
would continue to devote themselves with 
the same assiduity and intelligence as - 
they had hitherto done, and that the 
newly-elected members of the board 
would carefully devote themselves to the 
performance of the work placed before 
them, and that hon. Members would do 
their best to assist the Government in 
their attempt to solve one of the most 
difficult questions relating to local self- 
government. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
that, asa Member of the Select Commit- 
tee on Turnpikes, he must express his 
gratitude to the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board for having introduced this Bill, 
which was calculated to meet the neces- 
sities of the case. The majority of pa- 
rishes had contributed to the building of 
workhouses and other institutions, and 
they would grumble very much if they 
were suddenly shifted from one Union to 
another. He was aware that some people 
thought that the procedure proposed by 
the Bill was very imperfect; but he 
agreed very much with what was said 
by one of the Members for Yorkshire 
to-night—that the main thing was to 
get a board which would work. Rome 
was not built in a day, nor was the pro- 
cedure of that House arranged in one 
Session. As to what had been said 
about the elected members being chosen 
directly or through a Board of Guar- 
dians, he observed that in the metro- 
polis we had one board—namely, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works—which 
was elected through the Vestries, and 
we had another—namely, the School 
Board—which was chosen directly. He 
was sure that there was one thing on 
which all on both sides of the House 
were agreed—namely, that a board 
could not be better represented than the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was re- 
presented in that House by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Truro 
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(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg). Both of 
those boards had very grand ideas and 
both spent a deal of money. With re- 
gard to the relative numbers of the 
magistrates and the elected members, he 
had for 40 years been a member of a 
Board of Guardians, and he did not 
know that he had ever worked more 
pleasantly or more satisfactorily than he 
had worked in that capacity. He, there- 
fore,-did not see that there was any 
reason for anticipating such antagonism 
as some had supposed would be exhi- 
bited at the meetings of these boards. 
Of course, there were differences of opi- 
nion among magistrates as among other 
people. There would be antagonism in 
respect of the expenditure of money on 
main roads in different districts ; because 
some districts were jealous of the num- 
ber of miles of a road in one direction 
being greater than those in another di- 
rection. With regard to the relative 
number of magistrates and guardians, 
the House should recollect that land- 
lords were virtually the ratepayers. He 
should like to see the provisions which 
were contained in the Scotch County 
Roads Act with reference to the making 
of new roads and building new bridges 
adopted in this Bill. There should be a 
fair representation of the magistracy 
upon these county boards. Magistrates 
were not of that exclusive character they 
were 50 years ago, and it was now diffi- 
cult to secure their attendance at petty 
sessions; because, instead of living always 
in the country, they frequently went to 
London or abroad. It would be unfair 
if all the turnpike roads which had been 
well managed and the debt of which had 
been extinguished should be thrown 
upon the parishes, while those which 
had been badly managed and were still 
in debt should be thrown upon the 
county. It should be left to the county 
boards to determine whether roads should 
be regarded as county roads or should 
be held to be common highways. The 
boards should also have power to make 
turnpikes in places where there was un- 
usually heavy traffic. No doubt there 
would be every disposition on the part 
of county boards to meet the wishes of 
boroughs, that they might be allowed to 
pay a composition in respect of their 
roads, the amount to be paid to be fixed 
by either consent or arbitration. In con- 
clusion, he begged to offer his humble 
tribute of gratitude to the right hon. 
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Gentleman for introducing this measure, 
the second reading of which he should 
gladly vote for. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he should 
give his cordial and hearty vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. He entirely 
approved its main principles, although 
he should feel it his duty to try to im- 
prove and amend certain of its details in 
Committee. He was not sure that he 
understood the full scope and meaning 
of the Amendmentof the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). If the 
right hon. Gentleman meant by that 
Amendment that all urban sanitary 
authorities should be represented on the 
county boards, he could not agree with 
him; but if he intended by it that the 
Union wasa better electoral area than the 
petty sessional division, then he entirely 
concurred in his view. That point, how- 
ever, was a mere detail which, although 
very important, could be betterconsidered 
in Committee than in the present stage 
of the measure. He was quite sure, 
however, that the indirect mode of elec- 
tion was far preferable to that which 
the right hon. Gentleman advocated in 
hisAmendment. This was a point upon 
which he should like to say a few words 
to the House. The point was made by 
several hon. Members that, as we were 
going to have municipal institutions for 
the counties, we should borrow our 
machinery from the boroughs also. For 
his own part, he should prefer to obtain 
the advantages of both systems without 
theircorresponding disadvantages. There 
would be a vast difference between town 
councils in boroughs and these county 
boards. There were certain matters 
which would come before the county 
boards which affected a man as a rate- 
payer rather than as a citizen. And, 
aboveall, he deprecated any system which 
would import politics into the elections 
for these boards. He did not wish to 
see the election of an individual to these 
boards hailed as a great Conservative 
triumph or as a tremendous Radical 
victory. He believed that in the case of 
appointments made by town councils the 
question of politics entered largely, so 
much so that the election of a bellman 
depended not so much upon the strength 
of his lungs as the direction of his poli- 
tics, and the selection of a charwoman 
to sweep out the mayor’s parlour, some- 
times depended upon whether the appli- 
cant went to church or to chapel. The 
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strife that prevailed in boroughs during 
the election of the town council was felt 
in the country, perhaps, every four or 
five years when a Parliamentary Election 
was held; but, although they became 
somewhat hot and peppery, and called 
each other naughty names during the 
contest, they soon forgot their differences 
and shook hands. Party feeling in the 
boroughs was, however, a source of con- 
tinuous strife. Then again, the expenses 
of elections would necessarily be very 
large. Agents and lawyers would be 
employed, and the bills of costs sent 
in by gentlemen of that kind were 
not, as a rule, small in amount. The 
elections, again, would have to be con- 
ducted in the chief towns of the chosen 
areas, and everyone who had experience 
of county contests must know that such 
an arrangement would give the rate- 
payers in the towns a very great advan- 
tage over the ratepayers in the distant 
villages, who would be put to consider- 
able difficulty, coupled with probable 
loss, in getting to the places at which 
alone they could record their votes. His 
chief objection, however, to the proposed 
mode of constituting the county boards 
was that it would not secure the services 
of the best men. A member would be 
chosen because he made an eloquent 
speech, preached a good sermon, or, 
possibly, because he sang the best song, 
or told the best story at the market ordi- 
nary. The steady, quiet men of busi- 
ness would not go to the trouble or 
expense of contested elections, and so 
the boards and the county business 
would suffer—vain, showy men would 
be elected instead of men who could and 
would do good work. With regard to 
the mode of election, he was strongly in 
favour of the indirect method, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was denounced 
as anomalous. Mr. Gurdon, Chairman 
of the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, 
who was a strong Liberal, and had shown 
his devotion to his Party by contesting 
the county thrice, and whose opinions, 
therefore, might be supposed to be re- 
ceived with some respect by hon. Gentle- 
— opposite, in a speech last Saturday, 
said— 


“There is a good deal to be said primd facie 
in favour of indirect election—in theory, indeed, 
everything; but he had looked carefully into 
the matter, and the balance was very much in 
favour of indirect election as the easiest means of 
getting the best men of business.” 
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There were many cases—as, for instance, 
the election of aldermen, of members of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and mem- 
bers of other administrative bodies— 
which showed that the public service 
did not suffer by reason of the fact that 
their members were selected by and from 
elected bodies instead of being directly 
chosen and appointed by the ratepayers 
asa body. During the last few years 
almost all the new work that had been 
added to the duties of Boards of Guar- 
dians had been put upon Committees 
simply elected by the Boards them- 
selves, and no one could say that the 
work had been done otherwise than fairly 
well. Another objection he held to 
the direct election to membership of 
county boards was that it would discou- 
rage competent men from seeking or 
accepting the office of Guardians of the 
poor, an office the duties of which, if 
properly discharged, involved laborious 
and constant toil. Wanting, as he did, 
to elevate the class of men who would 
become Poor Law Guardians, he should 
like to see it necessary that candidates 
for the county boards should as a prepa- 
ration have been compelled to serve a 
kind of apprenticeship in the capacity 
of Poor Law Guardians. This would 
act as an inducement for a better stamp 
of men to seek election as Guardians 
with a view to their being selected for 
the higher office. One provision of the 
Bill to which he objected was that the 
magistrates in quarter sessions should 
select one half of the members of county 
boards. He thought it would be ample 
if the magistrates selected a third of the 
members, and if the election of such 
members was not confined in strict pro- 
portions to the petty sessional divisions, 
in many of which, although they might 
adjoin, the scope for selection was widely 
different. Magistrates were not a caste 
by themselves, and did not cease to be 
ratepayers after they became magis- 
trates; but they were generally men of 
education, leisure, and of substantial 
means, and they were the men best able, 
in most instances, to represent the rate- 
payers on the county boards, and he 
could, therefore, see no reason why 
Boards of Guardians should not elect 
magistrates, even though they were ex- 
oficio Guardians. With regard to the 
question of area, he thought the petty 
sessional divisions possessed advantages 
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which could not be gainsaid. He did 
not wish to quarrel with the figures 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Mid Somersetshire (Mr. Paget), who 
seemed to revel in the inequality of 
areas. He would give the case of his 
own county—Norfolk; 19 Unions were 
entirely within the county. Two were 
divided almost equally, and each Union 
would have a population varying from 
20,000 to 10,000, and an area of about 
80,000 acres. Each, therefore, might 
have a member. There was also a large 
district of the county—in a Cambridge- 
shire Union, which was also entitled 
to a member. There were also three 
fractions or little parishes with few in- 
habitants, and these surely might vote 
in the neighbouring Unions. He was 
quite aware that the rectification of the 
boundaries would be a most serious and 
difficult task to accomplish ; but he also 
regarded it as one which it was necessary 
to undertake and complete. Some area 
there must be, and what area was so 
good as the Union? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) spoke of it as being a 
comparatively easy task if it were once 
set about in the right way; but he 
feared that in any case it would take a 
long time to carry out, and that even if his 
right hon. Friend had the aid of quarter 
sessions, which was advocated by the 
hon. Member for Mid Somerset, he would 
not live long enough to accomplish it. 
There would be complications of all sorts 
to meet, and difficulties of all kinds to 
face ; but with the aid of a permanent 
authority, he believed they would be suc- 
cessfully encountered. As an instance, 
he might say he remembered that it was 
recently proposed to abolish one of the 
prisons in the county of Norfolk; but 
the magistrates of West Norfolk spoke 
on the subject of the proposal as if they 
were about to be deprived of their birth- 
right. Their arguments, however, did 
not prevail, and the prison was now shut 
up. Well, then, as to the machinery of 
the elections which his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had devised, he looked upon the 
plan as being as complicated, as gloomy, 
and as unpleasant as if it referred to a 
Sacred Oonclave going to elect a Pope. 
The Guardians of the different Unions 
were to be asked to come to the places 
where the petty sessional work was done, 
as if they had assembled to nominate 
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Members for the county. Well, in some 
counties, no doubt, they had splendid 
court-houses; but in others the work 
would have to be done in public-houses, 
where the Guardians would be shut up 
for two mortal hours. He thought that 
in some instances it would be very diffi- 
cult to bring them together, and the only 
way to keep them in good humour under 
the circumstances would be to order in 
pipes and glasses all round. Seriously 
he asked whether Guardians coming to- 
gether in that way were likely to make 
the best selections? And when it was 
said—‘‘ Oh, they are all friends and 
neighbours ; they well know the fittest 
man to elect,” he answered that they 
could not know the value of a man as a 
Guardian until they came to work with 
him. They might find a man to be 
shrewd and sharp at market, but such a 
man would know full well the value of 
his time. Another man they might find 
to speak as if he were an authority on 
sanitary matters, and as to the true prin- 
ciples on which the Poor Laws were to be 
administered; but the same man might 
prove to be cantankerous and dis- 
agreeable as a member of a Board of 
Guardians, and one who changed his 
opinion every week. Another might be 
a quiet, shy, unpopular man, unknown 
beyond the precincts of his parish, and 
yet, from constant attendance and devo- 
tion to the work, turn out to be an ex- 
cellent Guardian, one who ought to go 
to the county board rather than some of 
the gentlemen who were more likely to 
be elected. For his part, he would pre- 
fer a more matter-of-fact mode of elec- 
tion than that proposed. Why should 
the election not be held at the first 
meeting of the Guardians in November ? 
If it were objected that there might be 
undue influence, then let there be vote 
by ballot. In his Union they had had 
vote by .ballot for the last 100 years. 
With respect to the appointment of co- 
roners, he was glad his right hon. Friend 
proposed to get rid of that odious mode 
of election—namely, the direct vote of 
the freeholders throughout the county. 
No man holding a judicial office ought 
to be appointed by popular election. 
It almost always ended in a party fight, 
and saddled the unfortunate man who 
lost, and the perhaps still more unfortu- 
nate man who won, with expenses for 
life. It was now proposed to return to 
the old system of election by county 
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boards, and he hoped that the Govern- 
ment, having made the proposal, would 
go further, and provide that the coun- 
try should pay the coroners’ salaries. 
He trusted, too, that the county boards 
would rectify coroners’ areas, as at 
present a coroner’s map of Norfolk was 
like a Chinese puzzle. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
was represented to have said that he did 
not approve the powers which the Bill 
conferred upon the county board with 
respect to highways. He thought his 
hon. Friend was misrepresented, as he 
understood him to say he thought it 
would be better to have the clauses in 
question transferred to the Highway 
Bill. He quite agreed with the sugges- 
tion thrown out by his hon. Friend, be- 
cause discussion of them, especially of 
those which related to tolls, would oc- 
cupy a very long time; and they might, 
by delay, endanger the success of the 
principal measure. He approved of the 
principle of the clauses; but he should 
be glad if there was one clause in the 
Bill to the effect that for future highway 
legislation the county authority should 
be the county board. With regard to 
valuation, he was sorry to have heard his 
right hon. Friend say he could not adopt 
the plan sketched forth by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Rodwell) last year. No man in the House 
was a higher authority on the subject 
than was his hon. and learned Friend, and 
he agreed with him that the best court of 
appeal in reference to value would be a 
committee of the valuation board, and 
that on all questions of law they required 
a higher court of final appeal than the 
court of quarter sessions. With regard 
to the officials, he was glad to find that 
they would be appointed by the board ; 
but he saw nothing in the Bill about 
clerks of the peace, who were now ap- 
pointed by the Lords Lieutenant. The 
magistrates would have to give up a 
great deal of their patronage. That 
Bill took from them the power of ap- 
pointing asylum officials and the county 
analyst; previous legislation took from 
them the officials of the gaols, and he 
saw no reason why the chief magis- 
trate of the county should not be 
called upon to give up this patronage, 
because the ratepayers had to pay the 
clerks of the peace as well as other offi- 
cials. If the Lord Lieutenant gave up 
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a reward, a seat at the board. The 
proposed number of the boards, he 
thought, was too numerous. He found 
that in Norfolk they would have to 
elect 104 members to the board every 
year. They had now in that county 
300 magistrates; but the whole of 
the business was transacted by about 
80, unless there was business of 
great importance, and then, perhaps, 
some 60 or 70 came together. It might 
be well to show that members were 
not to be appointed on these boards 
simply as a distinction, or in order 
that they might attach certain initials 
to their names; but that they might 
do the work of the county. He thought 
the election of members for one year 
only was too short a period; but they 
could not well make it longer till the 
Guardians were elected for longer time 
than one year. Ho was not jealous of 
quarter sessions. He knew they had 
done their work remarkably well. But 
he was jealous of the great powers of 
the central government. He was jealous 
of the powers of the President of the 
Local Government Board, even under the 
benign reign of the present holder of 
the Office. The powers of the Board 
were so great that it could throw refrac- 
tory Guardians into gaol; and so small, 
that it could give instructions how to 
improve the formula of a currant pud- 
ding. He hoped the effect of the Bill 
would be to harmonize and consolidate 
all the numerous local and conflicting 
authorities ; and he also hoped that the 
Boards would form a new and powerful 
bulwark against the centralizing ten- 
dencies of modern civilization. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he had 
listened to many of the remarks of the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) with satisfaction. He agreed with 
him that the Union was a better electoral 
area than the petty sessions district. He 
hoped the analogy of municipal repre- 
sentation would not be pushed too far, 
for if there was anything scandalous and 
anomalous in the whole range of repre- 
sentation, nothing more scandalous or 
anomalous could be found than the way 
in which different wards were represented 
in both large towns and small on the 
municipal council. He did not agree 
with some of the unfavourable epithets 
which had in the course of the evening 
been applied to the Bill. He looked 
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great deal might be built hereafter. 
Objections had been taken to the Bill as 
being too quarter-sessional and too ma- 
gisterial; but it must not be forgotten 
that it was a serious thing to deprive 
the magistrates of the many things 
which they had now to dispose of in 
the various committees of quarter ses- 
sions. But they must, on the other hand, 
consider what was the cry which brought 
this Bill forward. On what was it 
founded? It was founded on the de- 
mand which was widely expressed 
throughout the country that the prin- 
ciple of representation should be adopted 
on our county boards; and, while they 
gave representation, he thought it ought 
to be given in no grudging spirit. Ever 
since the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Norfolk had brought forward 
his Resolution, and before that, the cry 
had been for representation ; and he was 
unwilling that they should have a county 
board on which they would have a too 
sharp and striking contrast between non- 
elected and elected members on a board 
professedly representative. The hon. Gen- 
tleman advocated one-third instead of 
one-half as the proportion which county 
magistrates were to bear to the elected 
members; but whatever proportion the 
House might fix now, when they had 
the representative board established, as 
he hoped they would have under the 
Bill, it would not long be a question of 
one-third or one-half of ex-officio mem- 
bers side by side with representative 
members. He believed that the time 
would inevitably come, sooner or later, 
when the whole of the members of the 
board would be elected by some system 
of representation by the whole body of 
the ratepayers at large. He quite ad- 
mitted that at present it would be, he 
would not say dangerous, but it would 
be inexpedient to adopt direct represen- 
tation at once. He was aware of the 
difficulties they would have to contend 
with, and the uncertainty which would 
exist as to getting the best men on the 
board; but, looking to the not distant 
future, they must make up their minds 
to have these boards elected by the 
whole body of ratepayers, and he was 
confident that due weight would be 
given under any system to men of the 
social position and tried ability of pre- 
sent members of quarter sessions. As 
to the electoral area, the arguments 
against the Unions had been repeatedly 
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stated. It was true that the Unions 
overlapped counties — some extending 
into two, some into three, or even 
four, counties—but he thought there 
was a tendency to overrate the ex- 
tent of that difficulty. That question 
could be dealt with in one of three 
ways — by a Royal Commission, by 
the quarter sessions, or by the county 
boards; and he was of opinion that a 
county board, as elected under the Bill, 
would be more competent than any other 
body, by an arrangement with neigh- 
bouring county boards, so to adjust 
matters that the Unions might be made 
conterminous with county limits. There 
might be some little inconvenience felt 
at first, yet all the difficulties could be 
dealt with, and the intermediate state of 
representation and adjustment of contri- 
bution could be made tolerable. The 
Union was the natural area; and, con- 
sidering the number of duties which were 
already thrown upon it in the way of 
valuation, registration, education, and 
the great question of pauperism, he 
could see nothing more fit for the 
nucleus of a county board than the 
Guardians. Yet when Parliament was 
about to saddle them with new duties, it 
was too ostentatiously provided that 
they were to be associated with a 
number of persons who were, not like 
themselves, elected, but who were to 
be nominees and ez-oficio members of 
the board. He, for one, strongly ob- 
jected to fixing the hard-and-fast rule 
that a certain number should be ez- 
officio, or what was to be ostensibly a re- 
presentative board. He had, however, 
risen to address the House principally 
with reference to one of the functions of 
the new boards, which was of great im- 
portance—he alluded to the question of 
river conservancy. It was, he thought, 
a weak point in the Bill that the powers 
to be given to these boards were only 
permissive, and he should like to make 
that permissive power in many cases 
compulsory, for otherwise many grave 
duties would, he was afraid, be relegated 
to the distant future. By the 23rd clause, 
the board might undertake, if it pleased, 
the conservancy of any river; but the 
word “may” pervaded too much the 
whole section, and he would venture to 
suggest that, instead of the present pro- 
posal, every county board should be 
wpso facto constituted the conservancy 
board of the county. What was wanted, 
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he contended, was some general super- 
vision over the waters in a county, and 
some one authority to which any person 
or body of persons might refer who had 
a grievance to complain of. He would 
have, too, as members of the conser- 
vancy committees, not those elected 
from the county at large; but those, be 
they petty sessional members or other- 
wise, who actually resided in the neigh- 
bourhood, and themselves felt the evil 
which they sought to have removed. 
The power to rate towns was essential ; 
so was unity of management and power 
of combination of several counties, for 
the purpose of effective control of the 
rivers. He was aware how difficult the 
whole question of rating was, but a fair 
system might nevertheless be adopted, 
based on the old principle of due pro- 
portion to benefit received. Believ- 
ing that the Bill might be improved, 
he would vote for the second reading, 
and try to make it, independent of all 
Party and political feeling, a good mea- 
sure, so that it might be a benefit to the 
great interests of county government. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, the 
country was indebted for this Bill to 
the action of the Chambers of Agriculture 
throughout the country, and he con- 
gratulated the Government on its having 
been received favourably by the House. 
No doubt the chief controversy would 
take plaee upon the question of area; 
but he was of opinion that the area pro- 
posed by the Government—namely, the 
petty sessional divisions, was the best 
that had yet been suggested. It was 
already marked out, it was one well- 
known to the public, and it was familiar 
to the officials who would have to deal 
with the elections, and it was an area 
well defined for all purposes of jurisdic- 
tion; while it must be recollected that 
the adoption of an area like the Union 
with uncertain limits and boundaries— 
and running in parts of different counties 
—would probably necessitate a Boundary 
Commission, and thus entail a delay of 
perhaps two or three years, and thus 
lose the passing of a useful and much- 
wanted measure. The chief points of 
detail could be better discussed in Com- 
mittee. On the whole, he was happy to 
say that he cordially supported the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

Srr THOMAS ACLAND thanked the 
Government for having at length brought 
the question before the House in a 
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tangible form, and said, he approached 
the consideration of the question with a 
sincere desire to achieve something in 
the shape of practical legislation. It 
was a subject on which the earnest en- 
deavours of many hon. Members had 
been directed, and to which previous 
Governments had been studiously work- 
ing. The general scope and purpose of 
the Bill were very great indeed, and he 
was not sure that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Colleagues fully appreciated their 
magnitude. Instead of ‘county finan- 
cial boards,” they were asked to deal 
with the wider question of ‘‘ county go- 
vernment ;” and he gathered that the 
real object of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was to lay the foundation of a 
municipal system for the country dis- 
tricts of England which did not at pre- 
sent enjoy that privilege. Much had 
been said against centralization, but he 
thought in these days of the penny post 
and the telegraph and railways they 
must have centralization, and so bring 
their quiet country homes and rural 
parishes into greater and closer commu- 
nication with the thought and feeling of 
statesmen and Parliamentary officials in 
London. They did not require a set of 
fences and bulwarks against centraliza- 
tion, but a powerful system of local ad- 
ministration, through which and by 
which the central government might 
attain the desirable object of teaching 
people how most wisely to govern them- 
selves. The Bill was intended to create 
a powerful body intermediate between 
central administration and those who 
had to work out local government on 
the spot; but it was open to question 
whether the effect of these “ buffer 
boards,” as they were colloquially called, 
would not be more to obstruct the cen- 
tral government than to do any real 
positive good. It might, however, on 
the whole, be fairly expected that they 
would act wisely as between the central 
government and the units. He was, 
however, satisfied that if there had been 
good county government in this country 
during the past four years education 
would not have been so much a matter 
of religious controversy and acrimonious 
party feeling as it had been. When 
county boards were duly established, he 
hoped that one of their duties would be 
to assist the Charity Commissioners in 
improving the state of the local charities, 
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for there was at present a very great 
tendency to administer local charities in 
the interests, not of the poor, but of the 
ratepayers. He could support this state- 
ment by numbers of cases in which he 
had been personally concerned. The 
storage of water was another important 
subject which might engage the atten- 
tion of county boards. As, therefore, 
these boards would have before them 
an immense amount of administration, 
they ought to have their roots deep 
in our national institutions and to be 
really and truly representative. The 
Bill practically deprived the quarter 
sessions of all its functions except those 
of electing a chairman and a police com- 
mittee. For his own part, he did not 
object to this; but he thought thecounty 
Members did not fully realize what the 
Bill would do for their favourite institu- 
tion, He conld not accept the principles 
of election which were laid down in this 
measure, for they were not likely to con- 
duce to the permanence of county go- 
vernment. What was wanted was nota 
board to satisfy the cry raised by tenant- 
farmers in Chambers of Agriculture, but 
a board which would fulfil the munici- 
pal requirements of England. Ifit was 
to be strong it should rest on popular 
confidence and popular sympathy. The 
constitution of the proposed boards ap- 
peared to be deficient because it would 
rest on the magisterial office. In his 
judgment, the boards ought to repre- 
sent property, occupation or residence, 
and labour. There were many persons 
in country districts who held small 
properties of their own which they oc- 
cupied and farmed. These were among 
the most valuable members of society, 
and he did not want to see them passed 
over altogether because they were per- 
sons not qualified to be magistrates nor 
yet classed among the tenant-farmers. 
Although, unfortunately, it was a fact 
that the large landowners had bought 
up many of the small properties, he was 
not at all sure that that process was 
likely to be continued. In the more 
populous districts people now acquired 
small properties for their own occupation 
and residence, and they were coming 
into the same position as the old yeomen 
ossessors of small properties. Again, 
ooking forward to the future, we ought 
to think of the labourers, and there was 
no provision in the Bill for their being 
represented. The Agricultural Labourers’ 
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Unions were endeavouring to agitate the 
country, and it was bad policy on the 
part of a Conservative Government to 
pass over the labourers without making 
provisions for giving to them a more 
Constitutional mode of expressing their 
rights than that of simply voting for 
Guardians. Again, he did not like the 
representation of property to be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the nominees of the 
Lord Lieutenant, although he did not 
mean to say for a moment that the ap- 
pointment of magistrates was not on the 
whole exceedingly fair. He pressed 
upon the Government that they should 
adopt in a system founded on popular 
representation the principle of direct 
election. The principle of allowing 
towns a share in county government had 
been recognized by the President of the 
Local Government Board in this Bill ; 
but the proposal was wholly inadequate 
to ensure a reasonable urban representa- 
tion. Out of 60 county districts there 
were 47 which would have no town 
represented, and eight would have only 
one. Now, he did not see why such a 
principle should not be adopted as 
would give towns in every county repre- 
sentation on the county board. If these 
boards were to consist only of the magis- 
trates and tenant-farmers, they would 
not be equal to the requirements of 
England. Why not have them so con- 
stituted that professional men and other 
well-qualified persons might become 
members? For administrative purposes 
he agreed that the Union area was the 
proper basis for constructing county go- 
vernment; and he believed that with a 
little trouble the Unions might be ar- 
ranged, in conjunction with counties, on 
a footing which would meet all the diffi- 
culties of the case. He regretted that Her 
Majesty’s Government, with the power 
at their command, should stave off direct 
representation and leave it to a future 
Parliament, which might not be able to 
deal with it so easily ; butif the Govern- 
ment were determined to adhere to the 
principle of indirect election, he would 
urge upon them the great importance of 
endeavouring to improve the mode of 
electing the local boards which were to 
elect the county boards. He had known 
many instances where there was a great 
difficulty in finding persons in any degree 
competent to act as Guardians in a 

arish. He was glad to find that in the 
Highway Bill the right hon. Gentleman 
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(Mr. Sclater-Booth) had recognized the 
principle of taking the local circum- 
stances of particular districts into ac- 
count, and grouping parishes for the 
purpose of rating in connection with 
roads. He hoped that they were going 
into this question not as a mere matter 
of keeping down the rates, but with the 
view of establishing a system which 
would educate the people in public 
spirit, and provide for their personal 
well-being as citizens. While agreeing 
very much with the views of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld), he did not wish to do 
anything which would prevent this Bill 
from being considered by the House, 
which he believed to be a serious attempt 
on the part of the Government to set up 
local government, with at least some 
attempt to encourage popular repre- 
sentation in counties. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought that, 
in discussing the Bill as a whole, the 
House ought to consider whether the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced it 
had fairly carried into effect the Resolu- 
tion arrived at by the House last Session; 
and whetherhehad, in fact, redeemed the 
pledge which he gave on that occasion. 
He had not heard anyone say that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not done so. 
Various criticisms, it was true, had been 
passed on the Bill, but it did not appear 
to him that any of these had reference 
to the Resolution of last year. There- 
fore, as the Bill was framed on the lines 
of that Resolution, it seemed to him to 
carry out substantially the intentions of 
the House. No doubt a measure of a 
larger scope might have been brought 
in ; but it was doubtful whether it would 
have escaped the criticism which had 
been applied to the present Bill, and 
still more, whether it would have passed 
through the ordeal of that House. In 
his judgment, the Bill was a fair one, as 
it did substantially what was required. 
What was wanted was to give the rate- 
payers a representation in the expendi- 
ture of the money of the county. This 
had been done by means of the elective 
Guardians. It occurred to him, how- 
ever, that there might be some 
doubt whether a sufficient attendance of 
the elective Guardians would be ob- 
tained, considering that those gentlemen 
who really performed their functions 
under this Bill must be prepared to give 
a good deal of their time and some 
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portion of their money in the fulfilment 
of their duties. But the Bill contained 
provisions which would, to some extent, 
meet that difficulty. Something had 
been said about the want of the repre- 
sentation of towns, but he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had fairly met 
thecase. When he came to that portion 
of the Bill which dealt with the roads, 
he confessed he had somewhat more 
difficulty. That was a part of the Bill 
which proposed a sort of dual jurisdiction 
over the main roads of the county. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
accede to the suggestion which had been 
made to ante-date the period within 
which roads were to be taken over by 
the county board, and that he would 
name 1870 instead of 1874. The high- 
way districts would have imposed upon 
them the repairs and maintenance of 
turnpike roads, but half the expense of 
those repairs would be repaid by the 
county board. He objected to this 
provision because it involved two spend- 
ing authorities. The necessary con- 
sequence of that would be that both 
authorities must look after the roads. 
For his own part, he could not see why 
all these main roads should not be placed 
under the same authority, and why that 
authority should not be the county board. 
Let their surveyor look after all the 
county roads, and let them provide for 
the maintenance of all the roads out of 
one fund—namely, the county rate. He 
did not think there need be any appre- 
hension of the centralization of the 
administration of these roads in the 
county boards, and this arrangement 
would get rid of a certain conflict of 
authority. It would also meet another 
difficulty intended to be provided against 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
referred to those portions of the main 
roads that lay in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, and on which a considerable 
expenditure was involved in consequence 
of the traffic to and from those towns. 
This had been the subject of considerable 
complaint in his own county. A proposal 
had been made to meet the difficulty by 
giving the county authorities the power 
within certain restrictions of putting 
up turnpike gates in the neighbourhood 
of the towns. This was objectionable, 
because it reverted to the old turnpike 
system, which was now pretty well 
abolished. Still, considering the benefit 
which the towns derived from the roads, 
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it was only just that they should contri- 
bute, to some extent, to the maintenance 
and repairs of those roads. He should 
be prepared to propose, in Committee, 
that all the main turnpike roads should 
be taken upon the county rate, and that 
the towns should contribute to such rate. 
In other respects, he thought the Bill 
fairly carried out the Resolution of last 
Session, and he trusted the House would 
pass the second reading. 

Str HENRY JACKSON said, that, 
in the event of the noble Lord the 
Member for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) dividing the House on his 
Amendment, he should vote with him. 
He observed that while every hon. Mem- 
ber who had spoken on the subject was 
in favour of the establishment of some 
municipal authority for counties, all 
were dissatisfied with the details of this 
measure; and if it were to be altered in 
Committee in accordance with the views 
of every Gentleman who had supported 
the second reading, very little of the 
original Bill would be left. Those who 
had spoken most in favour of the Bill 
had admitted there was no finality in it, 
and it was also plain that it would not 
furnish even a step in the process of 
establishing a permanent basis for county 
government. It would only add a new 
area to the existing chaos of areas. He 
could not see what was the gain in 
making any change at all unless they 
were prepared with something better 
than they already had. He found a per- 
fect unanimity of opinion as to the satis- 
factory manner in which the present 
quarter sessions did their work, and 
that nothing called for a change except 
the natural demand of the public for a 
representative in place of an oligarchical 
system. Certainly there was no pres- 
sure, and he therefore thought it would 
be wiser to reserve the measure for 
another Session, when opinion would 
have become more mature with regard to 
the subject. His principal objection was 
as to the proposed constitution of the new 
board, which was to be not altogether a 
new body, but merely a portion of the 
old-established quarter sessions. The 
two distinct elements of which the new 
board would be composed—the nomi- 
nated members and the representative 
members—would not be likely to assist 
each other, but rather to come into 
speedy conflict. Disguise it how they 
would, the existing body would feel dis- 
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credited; for if not discredited, why were 
they now to be deprived of their func- 
tions? And whenever a conflict arose, 
those who denied their authority by elec- 
tion would assert, and probably establish, 
a certain superiority over those who re- 
presented that discredited remnant of 
the old authority. Indeed, a better mode 
of constructing a machine which would 
not work could hardly be conceived than 
that adopted by the Bill as it stood. 
Desiring, as he did, that there should be 
constituted some strong and efficient 
county board, invested with adequate 
powers, he must confess that he thought 
the half-assent which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had 
given to the elective principle—putting 
his hand, as it were, to the plough and 
yet looking back—was not calculated to 
attain the object which both sides of the 
House had at heart. On the other hand, 
supposing the new court of quarter ses- 
sions, consisting partly of nominated and 
partly of elected members, should work 
well for administrative purposes, was 
there, he asked, no danger that the 
agitating part of the public might de- 
mand that the judicial functions of the 
court of quarter sessions should also be 
entrusted to the same hybrid board? If 
the right hon. Gentleman would have the 
courage to take from the quarter sessions 
the whole of their present functions, and 
leave the magistrates to take their chance 
of being elected, then assuredly all the 
best of them would be elected, and would 
thus go into the board with pride and 
satisfaction, and carry out the purposes 
of the Bill. There had been a great 
deal of discussion on questions of detail, 
and much had been said about direct, 
as contrasted with indirect, representa- 
tion. It might be thought a matter of 
course that all on that—the Opposition— 
side of the House would be in favour of 
direct. representation ; but he would be 
inclined to vote with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on that point, if care were taken 
that those who had the duty of selecting 
were themselves fairly representative 
men. In considering this question they 
must remember that they were not 
going to deal with an area which 
had no government at all; but as every 
yard of a county would be occupied 
by some local government or other, 
the county board would really have to 
supply the function rather of a federal 
than of a local government, It would 
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have to deal not so much with the func- 
tions of the direct local government, as 
with the conflict of interests which would 
arise between a series of neighbouring 
governments. So regarding it, he did 
see some advantage to be gained by 
indirect election rather than election by 
the popular vote, and several existing 
examples of the application of that prin- 
ciple had been cited in the course of that 
discussion. He might mention in con- 
nection with this point, that in Canada 
there prevailed a system of county go- 
vernment which worked admirably—he 
referred to the case of Ontario. There 
the primary area was what was called 
the township. In the township there 
was a direct representation of the rate- 
payers by means of wards; they had a 
municipality there constituted much like 
our urban municipalities at home, with 
powers analogous to, but rather wider 
than, those of the latter; but every 
function of local self-government was 
vested in the township council, elected 
directly-by the ratepapers. Every town- 
ship council elected a reeve, or chairman, 
and where the town was more than a 
certain size, a deputy reeve; and the 
reeves and deputy reeves of all those 
townships together formed a county 
council, which met in the county town 
and discharged that sort of federated 
duty which the separate townships could 
not perform, because they would be 
acting out of their own area. Nothing 
could work better than that system; 
which was one, no doubt, of indirect 
election, but of indirect election based 
upon the widest possible electoral bases 
in the choice of the electing body. Ex- 
perience of that kind was not without 
its value when they were dealing with a 
measure like the present. Objecting, as 
he did, to the mode in which it was now 
proposed to carry out the principle on 
which they were all agreed, he would 
suggest, not with a view to delay the 
settlement of the question, but in order 
to promote the passing of a really good 
and effective measure, that the Govern- 
ment should decide not to legislate on 
that question at once, but should care- 
fully re-consider this Bill in the light of 
the discussion it had undergone. 

Mra. ASSHETON said, the selection of 
the areas of the Poor Law Unions, which 
was made above 40 years ago, was a 
great success. It was imposible to have 
adopted areas with more regard to the 
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convenience of the public; the head- 
quarters were chosen with very great 
skill, but with no consideration of the 
boundaries of the counties. In the case 
of the Union in which he lived, the 
adoption of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) would result in extreme 
inconvenience, not only to the Lancashire 
portion, but to the Yorkshire portion, 
which would have no workhouse, and 
would have to begin de novo. And the case 
in his Union would be the case in many 
ofthe Unionsin thecountry. He had no 
objection to a petty sessional instead of 
a Union area Saiay adopted as that in 
which the election of elected Guardians 
should be held. One point which had 
been raised was as to whether it would 
be desirable that the chosen members 
and the elected members should be 
chosen or elected for one year, or for a 
longer period. He felt very strongly 
that there should be a certain degree of 
continuity in appointments of this kind ; 
but he was also strongly of opinion that 
if they wished for continuity they should 
make their election annual. Guardians 
were elected every year, but they were 
almost invariably re-elected. He did 
not like the Bill; but it was said of two 
evils choose the least—if he did not like 
the Bill he liked the Amendment less, 
and therefore he should unhesitatingly 
vote against it. When, if ever, the time 
came for him to consider how to vote on 
the second reading of the Bill, he should 
make up his mind how to act. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN admitted that 
his experience of local government had 
been exclusively confined to boroughs; 
and, therefore, that it might be fairly 
argued that while his proposals were 
suitable for great urban populations, 
they were unsuitable, and not expressive 
of, the wish of the agricultural districts. 
Under these circumstances, he did not 
propose to offer a persistent opposition 
to this measure if it should appear that 
the feeling of the House was generally 
in its favour. Still, like his noble Friend 
the Member for Calne (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice), who had opened the debate 
that evening, he was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of entering his protest against it. 
He was greatly surprised at some of the 
statements which had been made. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had expressed ob- 
jections which almost went to the root 
of the Bill; and yet they generally con- 
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cluded with the remark that, with all its 
faults, they liked the Bill. He had always 
thought that farmers were a shrewd, 
hard-headed body of men, as capable of 
managing their own affairs as people in 
towns; but if they were willing to accept 
such a sop to Cerberus as was contained 
in the Bill before the House, he should 
think they were the most readily con- 
tented and least exacting of all Her 
Majesty’s subjects. He thought the Bill 
originated in a desire to give to the 
counties local institutions which should 
vie in their efficiency, simplicity, and 
importance, with those which existed in 
towns; but such a desire would hardly 
appear to exist from the speeches which 
had been made on the other side of the 
House. He had always accepted the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) as an authority on local 
government in counties; but the hon. 
Member seemed to be up in a balloon 
in regard to what happened in towns. 
He seemed to think that contests in 
towns gave rise to all sorts of acrimony 
and ill-feeling; but he could tell him 
that it was nothing of the kind. Though 
they fought out their battles no acrimony 
or ill-feeling remained ; and the contests 
did not in the least interfere with their 
relations with their political opponents. 
True, the Birmingham Corporation had 
a debt of £5,000,000; but it held valu- 
able assets, and, if it were sold up, it 
would probably pay 30s. in the pound. 
The debts of this and other towns indi- 
cated the magnitude and importance of 
their work; and, where urban govern- 
ment had, failed it was generally be- 
cause the areas were so small and 
the work was so subdivided that good 
men did not care to take part in it. 
Some of the great Corporations in the 
Kingdom administered funds which were 
equal to those of many a small State in 
providing for the health and comfort of 
the inhabitants, and in that administra- 
tion provided a channel for every kind 
of ability and usefulness. He had hoped 
that when the House came to deal with 
county government it would profit by the 
experience gained in the towns, and that 
they would have taken care that the 
work to be performed was of sufficient 
importance to attract the services of the 
best and most efficient administrators in 
the district. The first object of the Bill 
should have been the simplification of 
the existing system, and the concentra- 
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tion of the work of the present minor 
authorities ; to have created a primary 
area which should have been of sufficient 
importance and size to lend a dignity 
and importance to the work which had 
to be performed. The Bill, instead of 
simplifying the constitution, had actually 
complicated it, as it added not only a 
new authority, but also a new area, and 
instead of concentrating the work it did 
just the opposite. In fact, it left undone 
those things it ought to have done, and 
dealt with the subject in such a faltering 
manner that he felt sure it would never 
prove to be a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty. It was simply a Bill to do 
away with quarter sessions—to destroy 
the integrity and independence of that 
historical and time-honoured institution. 
If efficiency and economy were the only 
objects sought for it was unnecessary to 
make a change—certainly not a change 
in the present direction. The object of 
our local reformers ought to be to 
strengthen and invigorate local life in 
the counties, and secure some sort of 
civic education. The position of a county 
magistrate had been one that was some- 
what sought after, and which had con- 
ferred certain social distinction; but 
could anyone say that the traditional 
influence and authority of a county 
magistrate, or of the quarter sessions, 
would be transferred to this bran new 
body? County gentlemen who had not 
taken great interest in the expenditure 
of a rate of 3s. or 48. in the pound 
would not care much about a rate of 
13d. in the pound, a few permissive 
powers, and the occasional election of a 
coroner. The representative elementin the 
board was concealed within a multitude 
of checks and restrictions, and reminded 
him of a nest of Japanese boxes, one 
within the other, the innermost of which 
contained nothing, for half the electors 
were ex-officio members of their boards, 
and the other half were elected by a 
limited constituency with plural votes. 
A board so constituted must necessarily 
involve the abandonment of the educa- 
tional idea connected with the conduct 
of local government work. He feared 
also that the proposed constitution of the 
board would interfere with its efficiency. 
It was intended to have a number of ez- 
officio members, and he thought expe- 
rience went to prove that such members 
did not take the same amount of interest 
in the work devolving upon them as was 
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taken by members who owed their posi- 
tion to the result of open elections. He 
had been told that the ex-officio Guardians 
seldom attended the Boards of Guardians 
except when there was some piece of 
patronage to be disposed of. He had 
no doubt the result would be the same 
with respect to the county boards. He 
could not see that the + te whose in- 
terests were to be safeguarded could 
lose by appealing to the electors in the 
most open and direct manner. Local 
ability, influence, and wealth would 
always have their due effect ; and county 
gentlemen who had shown any desire to 
serve their neighbours might rely on 
their suffrages without any of these un- 
necessary restrictions. With regard to 
the double elections, he thought further 
inquiry would show that the persons 
thus chosen would be less amenable to 
public criticism and control than those 
who were elected directly by the rate- 
payers. It had been said that direct elec- 
tions would introduce political matters 
into the board; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Sclater-Booth) was very 
sanguine if he thought the present mea- 
sure would succeed in excluding Party 
bias. He believed that the majority of 
the members of these boards, which 
were nominally to have no political 
bias, would hold very strong and sound 
Conservative opinions. What he wanted 
the House to consider was whether they 
were right in endeavouring to exclude 
political considerations from local go- 
vernment. To his mind, the desire to 
exclude such matters proceeded from 
taking too low a view of what consti- 
tuted political considerations. If they 
were not a question merely of Party in- 
terests and personal ambition, but a 
question of the application of great 
principles to the government of the 
nation, there was likely to be as much 
difference in the point of view of a 
Liberal and a Conservative in matters of 
local government as there would be in 
matters of national finance and the ad- 
ministration of a State Department. He 
objected to the Bill, because it failed to 


County 


' remove the existing state of anarchy and 


confusion ; because it destroyed a board 
which had hitherto worked well, and 
substituted a new authority which was a 
mere pretence of representation, which 
kept the word of promise to the ear but 
broke it to the hope. 
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Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG con- 

atulated the President of the Local 

overnment Board that, notwithstanding 
the various theories in favour of direct 
representation which had been advanced, 
he had chosen the indirect mode of 
representation. He had before him the 
example of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and of the Asylums Board, both 
of which had worked very well. He had 
himself been associated with the Metro- 
politan Board for nearly 12 years, and 
for eight years had occupied the position 
of Chairman, and could therefore speak 
with confidence of indirect representa- 
tion. And with regard to the Asylums 
Board, he knew something of that body, 
because he was a member of the Board 
of Guardians who had elected it, and 
knew that it had worked very satisfac- 
torily. He was sorry that the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) had 
said that the Metropolitan Board had 
gained neither in dignity nor authority 
by the process of indirect election. 
Now, with regard to dignity, it seemed 
to him that it attained its dignity by 
the due discharge of the duties im- 
posed on it, and did not look for it in 
any other way; and, with regard to its 
influence and authority, he might say 
that, having been in existence for 22 
years, and having been originally ap- 
— to carry out one Act alone, 

arliament had now entrusted it with 
the power of carrying out many others. 
With regard to expense, the election of 
the Metropolitan Board cost nothing, or, 
at any rate, nothing beyond a merely 
nominal sum; whilst that of the School 
Board in 1876 cost nearly £10,000, paid 
out of the rates, besides the expense in- 
curred by individual candidates. At the 
last two elections, excluding the City, 
there were 414,485 persons entitled to 
vote, and only about 144,599 took the 
trouble to go to the poll. The hon. 
Member who had just spoken seemed to 
think it would be an excellent thing to 
bring politics into the administration of 
local affairs. With that view he entirely 
disagreed. There was no reason what- 
ever that he could see why in the con- 
duct of local government Liberals and 
Conservatives should not work cordially 
together, and he believed it would be 
the destruction of any local system of 
government to have politics mixed up 
with it. This he said as the result of 
whatexperience had taught him as Chair- 
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rman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
of which, he believed, the majority of the 
members did not agree with him as to 
political matters; but at that Board 
they did not allow their political views 
to interfere with the discharge of their 
duties. Neither did he concur with the 
hon. Member in the opinion that those 
who were elected in a direct manner 
would be more responsible to the elec- 
tors than if they were chosen by the 
indirect method. The men elected by 
the vestries and district boards of the 
metropolis were ten times more re- 
lrg than were, for example, the 
elected members of school boards. The 
latter seemed to do as they liked, and 
spend as much money as they liked; 
but if the members of the Metropolitan 
Board were extravagant, they would soon 
be called to account for their conduct. 
The Chairman of the Asylums Board 
entertained a similar opinion in favour 
of indirect election, believing it to be the 
best method of obtaining good and 
efficient men to discharge the various 
duties confided to theircare. He thought 
that election for one year would be too 
short a period, as the Guardians would 
fall under the influence of their own 
officials, and they ought to be able of 
themselves and from their own know- 
ledge to carry on the business of the 
boards. He wished to ask what re- 
presentation would be given to the 
Metropolitan Board in regard to the 
area within their jurisdiction ; because, 
if the metropolis was to be mixed, there 
ought to be some representation. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, the subject 
could not be said to have failed in at- 
tracting attention, seeing that this was 
the second night’s debate upon it, and 
considering that men’s minds were di- 
rected to other very important matters. 
Now, anyone who had listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
would agree that the question could not 
have been more forcibly or ably dis- 
cussed; but there was an amount of 
misconception as to the scope of the 
Amendment moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman existing in the minds of 
hon. Members which he would like to 
try toremove. There were three points 
in that Resolution—direct election, the 
composition of the boards, and the areas. 
They were all of them important; but 
their relative importance was very wide 
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apart. The question of direct election 
was one that seemed to commend itself 
to many hon. Members upon his side of 
the House; but that view was not shared 
in by hon. Members opposite. If, how- 
ever, there was to be direct election, it 
would, in his opinion, be better for three 
years, and not one year. Hon. Members 
opposite seemed to think that Party 
politics would be the result of direct 
elections. He should be sorry if these 
elections were made a pretext for Party 
strife ; but he could not see how indirect 
election would shut out Party politics. 
But the point was not the most im- 
portant of the three; because, if they 
were to have indirect elections for a trial 
of the system, they could easily fall back 
upon direct elections, if experience should 
point to’it as being better. Then, as to 
the members of the Boards being 
balanced between the elected and the 
non-elected, was it supposed that there 
would be some antagonism? From his 
experience he thought that there would 
be. The area was the most important 
point, and the selection of the petty 
sessions was incomprehensible. They 
had hoped that boards would be estab- 
lished which would give some pros- 
pect of working harmoniously with 
other existing Boards; but the area 
selected would harmonise with nothing. 
They did not, when dealing with 
these questions of county management, 
consider them as a whole. They 
considered one subject, and disre- 
garded all the rest. There was the 
question of in-door relief. If spread over 
a larger area there would be a great 
saving. Everybody knew what success 
had attended the measure in the metro- 
polis, and that if the aged were provided 
for at one place, the sick at another, and 
the children at another, the management 
would be better and more economical. 
Hon. Members might say that that was 
not the question before the House. He 
mentioned it in order to ask whether it 
was wise to shut their eyes to it, and to 
place barriers against their actions in 
the future? He was afraid that if they 
once established these petty sessional 
areas, they would become the areas for 
administration. They might become the 
highway areas, and if so, let them con- 
sider, the conflict that would arise 
between the highway and the sanitary 
areas, and how difficult it would be to 
deal with the sewage question. One 
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question which must soon come under 
the notice of the local authorities was 
that of the water supply. The question 
of the storage and utilization of water, 
viewed in all its aspects, was of gigantic 
dimensions, and it was impossible that it 
could be withdrawn altogether from the 
control of the county board. It could, 
however, only obtain a voice in the matter 
in connection with the sanitary area. If 
the Bill had been brought in upon the 
best lines, he thought it would have been 
made a Provisional Bill. He thought it 
would have been well to elect a county 
board provisionally, giving to it the 
work of simplification of areas. If they 
were determined that this board should 
have only the duty they now proposed 
for it, there was no difficulty for the mere 
purpose of elections, in working with the 
Union area so far as it corresponded with 
the county. The re-adjustment of the 
Union area need not follow immediately. 
If it were taken as far as it coincided 
with the county, much difficulty would 
be avoided, and the door would not be 
shut against the consideration of the 
question at some future date. The sub- 
ject of centralization had been mentioned, 
and he would remark that it came about 
in two ways—either by the simple sub- 
ordination of all local authorities to a 
central one—a system which worked 
smoothly enough in some countries—or 
by a different process, as in England, 
where the local machinery worked with 
so much friction that there was a constant 
necessity for an appeal to a central um- 
pire. It was mere waste of breath to 
declaim against centralization, and then, 
when opportunity offered itself, to take 
no step in spite of the manifest confusion 
in the local government of the country. 
But, in truth, the Bill was out of date, 
though it would have been suitable 
enough at the time when Hume and Mr. 
Milner Gibson made their proposals. As 
for the transfer of the work of the magis- 
trates to the county board, it was to be 
borne in mind that the magistrates had 
a much smaller share now than for- 
merly of the whole local administration, 
and that the dominant purpose of 
local government was poor relief and 
sanitary measures. Admirably con- 
sistent views on the subject had been 
taken by the Sanitry Commission, over 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles Adderley) had presided, and he 
was surethey would commend themselves 
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to the House. The title of the Bill was 
a misnomer. The Bill was called a 
County Government Bill. It should be 
a County Board Bill. They could not 
give it the strength and power of a 
County Government Bill unless it was 
the head and centre of all the local ad- 
ministration within the confines of the 
county. What was wanted was a Bill 
that would check centralization in Lon- 
don, and that the counties might conduct 
their own local affairs without reference 
to a board in London. No doubt that 
as long as the Imperial Government con- 
tributed to local burdens, they must see 
that they got value for their money ; but 
what was wanted was to get rid of that 
constant interference which irritated 
every man who took part in the local 
government. He was curious to see 
what would be done in Committee on 
the Bill. The opinion of the House was 
distinctly ageinat the petty sessional area. 
[‘‘No, no!”] At all events, he was 
not misquoting the debate in stating 
that the current of opinion ran strongly 
against it. The change would not be as 
troublesome as had been imagined, and 
no excuse on the score of trouble could 
be accepted. The House was anxious 
to settle the question, and the one thing 
wanted was a measure that would take 
the first step towards its solution. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) has 
enunciated a principle which I know he 
entertains strongly, and which prevails 
among hon. Members on the opposite 
side of the House. The hon. Member 
wishes to avoid centralization, and he 
tells us that the means of avoiding cen- 
tralization is to concentrate all authority 
in a limited number of local bodies; it 
seems that the hon. Member for Bedford 
totally fails to perceive that this concen- 
tration has, in every country where it 
has been tried, proved to be the first 
step towards centralization. If you cen- 
centrate all authority in a limited num- 
ber of districts, or limited number of 
centres, you take the first step, and 
render the extension of centralization 
immensely more easy. I think that 
that is a simple and clear proposition— 
that was the process by which the cen- 
tralization of France was accomplished. 
And then the hon. Member wishes to 
persuade us that we are about to adopt 
a novel principle—to adopt a novel area 
for county administration; because we 
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prefer the petty sessional division. Why, 
these are at present the existing district 
areas for county administration. They 
have been so for centuries, and at this 
moment they are not only the areas for 
the administration of justice, but they 
are the areas for the administration of 
the roads. [Mr. CrarzE Reap: No.] I 
say that, where highway districts have 
not been formed, the petty sessional dis- 
trict is the area for local administration. 
I have acted as a magistrate for 40 
years, and have had some experience of 
that fact. Then, hon. Members oppo- 
site speak as if we were introducing 
some novel area and some novel sphere 
of administration. The petty sessional 
area is a police district, and as to there 
being any doubt in the minds of the 
population with respect to the centres of 
these areas, why, every policeman is 
bound to inform every inhabitant of the 
district where these, the centres of 
county administration, are—but, in fact, 
these centres are perfectly well known ; 
they are the habitual, time-honoured 
centres of county administration, as it 
has existed for generations. It is now 
desired to increase the sphere of county 
administration by increasing the number 
of subjects with which it is to deal; be- 
cause the sphere of county gua county 
administration is to be enlarged, hon. 
Members opposite seem to think it in- 
cumbent upon them, while creating a 
concentration of authority, to erect, also, 
new centres of administration, and 
‘ would, therefore, repudiate the system 
' of areas which exists. All that is really 
needed is an enlargement of the func- 
tions of the authorities who at present 
meet in those petty sessional centres, for 
the purpose of accomplishing the object 
which we have in view. But I entertain 
a distinct objection to the Union area. 
The Unions were formed for a distinct 
purpose—the administration of relief to 
the poor, which is a totally distinct func- 
tion from county administration. The 
Unions were never formed for, and have 
never been adapted to, county adminis- 
tration; and the proof of that is, that 
they overlap the county. On the other 
hand, in the petty sessional districts, we 
have areas which are specially adapted 
to county administration, and are limited 
to the counties ; and I can see no reason 
for preferring the Union areas, except 
that they are areas so inconvenient that 
their adoption will lead to a large altera- 
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tion of their limits, and tend towards 
the formation of electoral districts for 
municipal purposes. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) has 
the honesty to say that he wishes to see 
the distinction between municipal and 
political functions abolished. Now, any 
man who has studied the Constitution 
of this country, knows the evil of local 
administration becoming tainted by poli- 
tical interference, and that political action 
gains nothing in purity from the confu- 
sion with municipal objects. Nothing 
is more marked in the Constitution of 
this country than the distinction it pre- 
serves between municipal and political 
functions and action. If the existence 
of the Constitution of this country is 
worth anything, as contra-distinguished 
from the system which prevails in 
France, the fact of its maintaining a 
broad distinction between municipal 
and political functions is a characteristic 
which ought to be preserved, for it dis- 
tinguishes the Constitution of this coun- 
try from the centralized system of France. 
If you are not tired of England as she 
has been, or ashamed of England as 
she is, you will adhere to the principle 
which has marked her internal govern- 
ment—that ofalwaysmaintaining a broad 
distinction between municipal and poli- 
tical functions. In Birmingham the 
hon. Member is at the head of a very 
powerful combination. He has been 
mayor of the borough, and he repre- 
sents the borough in this House with 
an ability we all acknowledge; but 
what is the source of his strength? The 
complete fusion and confusion of muni- 
cipal with political functions, enforced 
by a single extemporised body of 600 
persons, who are guarded chiefly—if not 
entirely — by political considerations. 
Surely, Sir, the House cannot desire to 
see that system extended throughout 
the country, whether the predominance 
to be achieved by such a process be in 
favour of that which is called Conserva- 
tism, or of that which is called Liberal- 
ism. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
spoke with the greatest possible honesty 
and frankness. He says—‘‘I am dis- 
contented with this Bill, because it does 
not fuse municipal with political func- 
tions and authority.” He says—‘‘I 
am discontented with this Bill, because 
I look forward to the equalization of 
the franchise throughout the whole 
country ”—an object which, I admit, is 
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perfectly consistent with the somewhat 
extreme opinions he is known to enter- 
tain; and he asks us Conservatives to 
hesitate before taking the step proposed 
by this Bill, because it is a Bill which 
is inconsistent with his political creed— 
a creed which, to use an old-fashioned 
phrase, is that of an advanced Radical. 
Sir, I stand strongly by the petty sessional 
area, and forthisreason—I deprecated the 
Prisons Act of last Session, because, to my 
mind, it struck a heavy blow at the Com- 
mon Law, and ousted thejurisdiction ofthe 
magistrates, for no sufficient reason. By 
this Bill, if you retain the petty sessional 
area, you are sure to have justices of the 
peace to act at every centre, because 
magistrates are provided for that centre, 
in order that they may administer jus- 
tice; and, I ask, is there anything in 
their administration of justice as a body 
which you have seen, which ought to 
be held to unfit them for the municipal 
functions which you now contemplate 
bestowing ? The fact is, as I have 
shown, in the case of highway adminis- 
tration, and in many other ways, the 
justices already administer municipal 
affairs; and my belief is this—that the 
county board will be far better with a 
due proportion of magistrates, provided 
that to them are added a sufficient num- 
ber of elected Guardians. There is a 
Guardian for every parish; and, after 
all, the parish is the unit of the petty 
sessional district, just as it is the unit of 
the Union district. The Union has a 
centre, and so has the petty sessional 
area. Well, Sir, it appears to me that no 
valid reason has been shown for break- 
ing up the county system of administra- 
tion, although I see that it is desirable 
that the elective principle should be so 
adapted as to introduce into that system 
a new element. I am strongly in favour 
ofthesystem of indirect election. The hon. 
and gallant Baronetthe Memberfor Truro 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg)|has given you 
good evidence with respect to the ad- 
vantage of that system of election in the 
case of the Board over which he so ably 
presides; and, if you desire a wider ex- 
ample, in what country in Europe has a 
democratic constituency been brought to 
work more smoothly, and under greater 
difficulties, than in Italy? Yet, the 
political elections in Italy are all indirect 
—are all conducted on the principle 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
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Board proposes to introduce by this Bill. 
And I do not think that the House could 
have failed to feel the force of what was 
said by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Truro. By the system of direct election, 
by a democratic constituency, you de- 
stroy the sense of responsibility in many 
important matters of detail; by adopt- 
ing the system of indirect election, you 
increase the sense of responsibility in 
matters of detail, and municipal func- 
tions relate to matters of detail. You 
may be sure that the Guardians will 
choose the best men whom the rate- 
payers have returned for county adminis- 
trations, and will have no feeling of 
jealousy, because already the Unions in 
which they act are overpowered by the 
multiplicity of their functions. I know 
that, in my own county, the best Guar- 
dians will be very glad to have the op- 
portunity of selecting from their own 
body the men who are best fitted to un- 
dertake the functions which are contem- 
plated by this Bill. They tell me that 
they have already enough to do as 
Guardians; and my belief is that this 
Bill, regulated as its action is intended 
to be, according to the petty sessional 
districts, and founded upon the principle 
of indirect election, is a measure which 
will, in some degree, compensate for the 
blow which the county system received 
through that bad measure—the Prisons 
Act—of the last Session. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the President of 
the Local Government Board had done 
him the honour to refer to a Bill which 
he had introduced some years ago, and 
in which the petty sessional division 
figured as the area for the election of 
representatives of the county board; but 
the right hon. Gentleman would not fail 
to remember that in every other respect 
the Bill then introduced entirely differed 
from that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had brought forward. The objec- 
tion taken on both sides of the House to 
the petty sessional division was that the 
electoral area was made different from 
the administrative area. The administra- 
tive area was the Union; but, under 
this Bill, the Guardians were directed 
to elect representatives under the petty 
sessional division area. That was an 
anomaly which, on the whole, had met 
with the disapproval of a majority in 
the House. But under the Bill to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had alluded 
that did not occur, because the Guardians 
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were not made electors in any sense to 
the new board. There was no confusion 
between the administrative and the 
electoral area. The Boards of Guardians 
were put aside, rightly or wrongly; 
a new system was built up, a new ad- 
ministrative area established, and the 
election was made to cover that ad- 
ministrative area. Therefore, there 
was no analogy between his own pro- 
posal with regard to petty sessional 
divisions and that which the right hon. 
Gentleman now submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House. He took the 
greatest possible exception to the pro- 
posal which this Bill made—that, instead 
of having ex-officio magistrates only, there 
was to be added to them a certain num- 
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by the Guardians. One of the objects 
which, on this side of the House, they 
desired, was to infuse new life into civic 
rural affairs, and their complaint was 
that, if this Bill were passed, it was 
doubtful if a single additional person 
would take any interest in local rural 
affairs. This Bill was intended to check 
overlapping areas; but it had been con- 
clusively shown that overlapping was 
most timidly and unsatisfactorily dealt 
with. Another object of the Bill was 
to improve the administration of county 
affairs. Possibly that might be done to 
a certain extent; but hon. Members op- 
posite were endeavouring to persuade 
them that theiradministration was perfect 
atthe present moment. Another object of 
this Bill was to counteract the indifference 
to local affairs which was felt at the 
present moment in the rural districts. 
In regard to that object the Bill ap- 
peared to him to be a total failure, and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had gloried in 
this indifference, and had hoped that no 
new life would be called into existence. 
They thought that rural life could not 
exist unless it was tainted by politics. 
He thought that in this country they 
were proud of their local self-govérn- 
ment; but he never heard a speech more 
directed against local self-government 
than the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read). His 
observations might have been directed 
against representative institutions al- 
together, for he spoke of the expense 
and excitement of elections, and about 
pear constituencies not choosing the 
est men, and that he hoped that rural 
elections would never remind them of 
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municipal elections. [Mr. CLarz Reap: 
Hear, hear!] And yet Conservative 
Members had been heard in after-dinner 
speeches to compliment the country upon 
the great institution of local self-govern- 
ment in their towns and cities; but in 
the counties hon. Gentlemen opposite 
preferred to continue the mild and be- 
nignant sway of the magistrates. The 
hon. Member for Mid Somersetshire 
(Mr. Paget) regretted that, if this Bill 
passed, the younger magistrates would 
cease to take an interest in local affairs. 
He sympathized with the hon. Member ; 
but he hoped, on the other hand, that 
large classes might be induced to take 
an interest in local rural affairs under a 
large and improved system of local self- 
overnment. The hon. Member for 
South Norfolk was the Representative of 
the tenant-farmers in this House, and 
spoke for the elected Guardians. He 
assumed that they would elect good 
men. That was not enough. [An hon. 
MemsBer: What more do you want ?] 
What they wanted was to create an in- 
telligent interest in public affairs in 
larger classes of the community. That 
was the difference between the two sides 
of the House on this question. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite looked mainly to 
administration. There was a certain 
amount of work to be done, and if it were 
well done they thought that that was 
all that was necessary. On this side they 
said that something more was necessary. 
They said, that it was not only necessary 
thatthe work should be well done, but that 
great classes of the community should 
take aninterestin that work—should feel 
it to be their work, and take their share 
in it. They felt it was important to 
harness to the work of the State as great 
a proportion of the community as they 
could engage to do the work. It was 
important to introduce an amount of 
civiclifeand vigour among certain classes 
of the community. Hon. Members oppo- 
site seemed to think that, if they in- 
troduced a direct system of election, they 
would be introducing politics into local 
affairs. Why should that be the case? 
It had not been so in the case of the school 
boards, which had shown great vitality, 
and attracted to them a large number of 
persons who took an intelligent interest 
in public affairs. There was another 
branch of the subject upon which there 
might possibly be more community of 
feeling between the two sides of the 
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House. When it was his duty to deal 
with this question, why did he wish to 
place within reach of ratepayers a dif- 
ferent set of duties rom that which they 
now possessed? It was for this reason 
—he was not satisfied that the great 
question of the Poor Law should be the 
one leading idea which in the public 
mind represented local self-govern- 
ment. While the Poor Law had con- 
ferred many benefits, it had a great deal 
to answer for; and, among other things, 
it had destroyed their system of local 
self-government, which was at this mo- 
ment more difficult to deal with on 
account of that overshadowing influence. 
The idea of local self-government in the 
mind of the rural population was the 
Union, and the Union meant in-door 
and out-door relief, so that local self- 
government had got fatally mixed up 
with relief to the poor. That was one 
of the reasons which appeared to him 
to be a very strong argument for endea- 
vouring to separate the new system of 
local government from the system of the 
Poor Law. The Guardians of the poor 
were to be the chief element of building 
up the new system. That appeared to 
him to be a great error. He should 
have wished that, by a system of direct 
election, they should cut themselves 
adrift from the idea that the men who 
were elected for the purpose of adminis- 
tering in and out-door relief were the 
men who were to form the basis of an 
administration for local affairs. The 
question of areas was a very important 
question; but it was as nothing com- 
pared with the importance of infusing 
new life into the rural population. If 
this Bill passed, not a single ratepayer 
and not a single owner would know that 
anything had happened. They would 
simply have added one additional duty 
to the duties of the Board of Guardians. 
He did not know how far the right hon. 
Gentleman might be able to remedy the 
defects in his Bill, and he trusted that 
the House might be able to remedy 
them, at some future time, in a more 
popular manner. The system proposed 
by the Bill was not representative in the 
slightest degree. It might satisfy the 
grievances of the farmers for a certain 
time, because the farmers mainly consti- 
tuted the elective portion of the Board of 
Guardians ; but there were classes below 
who were entirely ignored under this 
arrangement, which would fail to secure 
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those civic municipalities at which the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk sneered ; 
but which, in the future, might be a 
great object which reformers would 
strive to attain. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, what- 
ever the effect of the Bill might be, he 
could not claim for it an approach to the 
ideal of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had rightly stated that the measure had 
been constructed with no such ambi- 
tious view. It was the first time he had 
heard that the objects mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman were the ob- 
jects of the great body of the people of 
this country. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that for many years he and 
his Friends had desired to stimulate rural 
life. What evidence there was that they 
had done so he was at a loss to under- 
stand. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained that the Bill vested the prin- 
cipal part of the construction of the 
county board in the Guardians of the 
parish. But what difference was there 
between the Guardian who was the 
elected man of the parish and the 
parish head man set up by the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman? The Go- 
vernment might not be very ambitious 
in their aim, but they desired to meet 
the exigencies of the situation. For 
what was the situation? The Govern- 
ment desired to give effect to a long en- 
tertained and frequently expressed wish 
on the part of county ratepayers, that 
they should have a voice in the adminis- 
tration of the funds to which they con- 
tributed. Thegrievanceunder which they 
laboured in that respect was felt 40 or 50 
years ago; it faded away by degrees, but 
there was now a revival of the feeling ; 
and the Government wanted, therefore, 
to introduce the representative element 
into county boards. There was great 
and important county work to be done 
—work which could no longer be per- 
formed by those overworked bodies—the 
Boards of Guardians—nor by the courts 
of quarter sessions as now established. 
He owned he regarded the mode in which 
the county board was to be filled up as 
a matter of secondary importance ; what 
was of greater importance was that those 
great and growing functions should be 
provided for in a way least disturbing to 
the rural population, and likely to secure 
most effectively the great objects of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected to the Bill on the ground that it 
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did not comprehend municipal areas; but 
this, whether rightly or wrongly, was the 
deliberate intention of the Government 
in framing the measure. The parish 
was the unit best understood by the 
county ratepayers, and therefore it was 
the one which had been adopted in an 
important part of the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had stated that he 
should not press his Amendment in the 
event of his receiving certain assurances 
from the Government. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and those who thought with him, 
that the suggestion contained in the 
Amendment, and the other suggestions 
conveyed in the speeches which had been 
delivered in its support, should be se- 
riously considered when the measure 
reached the Committee stage. There 
were several minor matters which had 
been touched upon, but to which it was 
not necessary to refer at length, inas- 
much as the main interest of the debate 
had turned upon the question of the 
area to be selected for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of the 
Bill. It would be a very serious change 
from the proposal of the measure if 
they were to divide the Poor Law 
Unions into rural and urban sanitary 
districts. In most parts of the King- 
dom, the urban sanitary districts far 
outnumbered the rural districts; and in 
these cases, if the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman was carried into effect, 
the urban districts would outweigh the 
rural districts in the management of 
rural affairs. The right hon. Gentleman 
insisted with much earnestness upon the 
principle that it was a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the formation of county boards 
that the Poor Law Unions should be 
reduced within the limit of one county. 
This insistance was an illustration of the 
dragooning spirit in which some local 
reformers desired to stimulate local life. 
It seemed to be forgotten that the county 
was not an administrative area at all; 
and it was also lost sight of that the 
plan of the Bill was to constitute the 
county boards a municipal representa- 
tion of the counties for certain important 
purposes only. We might depend upon 
it that Jocal communities, as they grew 
in population and strength, would value 
nothing more highly than the privilege 
of managing their own affairs in these 
respects without interference from the 
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outside. The county boards, of course, 
might lay down general lines of guidance 
in such matters as the storage of water 
and drainage outlets ; but urban commu- 
nities would not submit to be controlled 
in detail by county boards. He would go 
back for a moment to the question of 
bringing Poor Law Union boundaries 
within county boundaries. That was an 
object he had very much at heart ; and 
it was only two years ago that a Bill 
was passed through Parliament at his 
instance, which he had hoped would as- 
sist in bringing that end about. By the 
moderate exercise of such powers as 
were in that Bill, he thought he might 
pave the way to overcoming many diffi- 
culties which existed. In moving the 
second reading of the Bill, he said that 
the Government had no special reason 
for objecting to the Poor Law Union as 
the area; but it had been found much 
more convenient to adopt the area in the 
Bill, on account of the overlapping of 
boundaries in the Unions. Poor Law 
Guardians were assigned to parishes 
in numbers proportioned to the wealth 
and population of the district they re- 
presented; and urban districts, being 
more populous than the rural, would, by 
their representatives, exercise a compa- 
ratively greater influence in the consti- 
tution of the board. The hon. Member 
for Mid Somersetshire (Mr. Paget) had 
already quoted from the Reports of In- 
spectors, prepared some six years ago, 
showing the difficulties they anticipated 
in bringing Poor Law Union boundaries 
within county boundaries; and he 
would not, therefore, quote further from 
the Return, though he agreed with the 
opinions there expressed. He had always 
been of opinion, though, that some por- 
tion of that work might be accomplished, 
and, by a clause he had inserted in the 
Bill, he hoped to enlist the county autho- 
rities on his side. The Guardians, the 
ratepayers, and the poor were all con- 
cerned, and many conflicting interests 
interfered when it was proposed to vary 
Union boundaries. For instance, con- 
sideration for the poor had prevented 
quite recently a change in the case of a 
parish in Wiltshire belonging toa Hamp- 
shire Union. Again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had neglected a few 
years since a golden opportunity to trans- 
fer Aldershot from ataney to a Hamp- 
shire Union; he would not take his ad- 
vice at the time, and he was afraid the 
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interests which had now grown up would 
render it impossible for that desirable 
change to be made. No effort, however, 
should be wanting on his part to give 
that clause a wide and beneficial opera- 
tion. If the county boards were to be 
composed of a combination of Unions 
represented directly by the Guardians as 
delegates, they might not be disposed to 
assent to the rectification of boundaries 
which might be desirable. But if they 
placed the Guardians, as was proposed 
by the Bill, in a position where they 
would get accustomed to consider ques- 
tions of county policy, they might be- 
come more favourable to the correction 
of existing anomalies. Nobody who was 
not in favour of an entire break-up of 
the whole Poor Law system of this coun- 
try would think it possible that that sys- 
tem could be maintained unless its ad- 
ministration was subject to some control 
from the central department. He should 
deprecate, at all events, in the early incep- 
tion of these boards, any interference by 
them with the details of poor relief; but 
he had gone a long way in the endeavour 
to initiate county boards into work of 
this kind by assigning to them power 
to construct buildings which might re- 
lieve the workhouses of some of their 
poor, and also the counties from the 
expensive obligation which was at pre- 
sent upon them of having to add to 
lunatic asylums. He should have been 
glad to go a step further, and place the 
charge for the in-door poor upon a wider 
area; but it would be seen at once that 
owing to the great difficulties in the way, 
we were very far from having arrived 
at the point at which that could be done. 
Until a rectification of county boundaries 
had been effected, it would be impossible 
to place the whole charge of the indoor 
poor on the county rate. Those who 
examined the clause to which he had 
referred would see what might be done 
by the county authority without trench- 
ing on the common fund of the different 
Unions, and without any approach to a 
shifting of burdens. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment made use of a rather hard 
expression when he said that this board 
would be a justices’ board, and chosen 
in a justices’ area. After the sacrifices 
which had been made by Gentlemen on 
that side of the House in surrendering so 
considerablean amount of power as would 
be taken from the magistrates by the 
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operation of the Bill, such an expression 
was rather a hard one. It was a consi- 
derable measure to be proposed from 
that side of the House, and as it had 
been received almost without objection 
from that side, it should not have been 
imputed to them that they desired to 
monopolize the county boards for the 
county justices. The petty sessional 
area was not a justices’ area; but it 
had been selected because it was found 
to be convenient for the public at large. 
He entirely disclaimed the notion of 
making it an administrative area at all. 
He had selected it only for the purpose 
of enabling the representatives of pa- 
rishes to combine together in convenient 
groups for an important county object. 
The Amendment required, also, that 
the election should be direct. So little 
had been said in support of the prin- 
ciple of direct election, that he was not 
going at that late hour of the night 
to dwell upon it. He would only 
say that he believed direct election 
would be unpopular in the districts and 
expensive to the ratepayers. It had 
been urged by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld), and by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen), that they ought to have one 
administrative body within the county 
for all purposes. The logical inference 
from that was, either that the Poor Law 
Guardians must take back the sanitary 
authority they had parted with tothelocal 
boards,jor the local boards must take over 
the poor relief from the president. It was 
obviously impossible to have two bodies 
administering the same functions in the 
same area. It that was not meant, he 
did not know what was intended by the 
observation. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
had stated that the boards would be too 
large; but he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had 
gone much into the question, and he 
was satisfied that they would not be so in 
actual operation. With reference to the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hutchinson), as to account and audit for 
these boards, he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
thought he should be able to satisfy him 
thatall he desired would be accomplished 
by means of the court of quarter sessions’ 
publication of accounts. He did not 
think that, on the whole, the number of 
magistrates was excessive; on the con- 
trary, in some districts it was clearly too 
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small. There were many points raised 
- in the debate which remained to be 
considered ; but he would not detain the 
House on them at that hour. The Bill 
was safe and satisfactory, though the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rath- 
bone) had complained of its incomplete- 
ness. He could not but remark, how- 
ever, with reference to one point, that if 
the number of magistrates set out in the 
Bill were reduced by one-half, the boards 
would be prevented from obtaining the 
assistance of many of those gentlemen 
who had for such agreat number of years 
conducted the county business in so sa- 
tisfactory a manner. He did not think 
that the Bill would work satisfactorily 
with a smaller number of magistrates. 
With respect to many of the objections 
which had been raised, they would re- 
ceive his attention, and would have 
full consideration when the Bill got into 
Committee. The Government had taken 
up the matter in a Conservative spirit, 
and he trusted that the House would 
assist them in their endeavours to render 
the Bill as perfect as possible, and that 
it would be found to work in a satisfac- 


tory manner. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 


County 


I do not propose to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman in the remarks he has just 


made. I only wish to state on behalf of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Stansfeld), 
who, by the Rules of the House, cannot 
speak again, that he thinks it would not 
be desirable for him to press his Amend- 
ment to a division. In making this 
announcement, I must express my own 
opinion that my right hon. Friend has 
conferred a service on the House by 
bringing forward his Motion, and by 
originating the discussion which has 
taken place. It may be said that there 
is no principle in the Bill, except one to 
erect county boards; but my right hon. 
Friend has pointed out what, in his 
opinion, are the main principles of the 
Bill, and to which we take very great 
exception. There are points, however, 
which no doubt can be more thoroughly 
gone into in Committee than on the 
second reading; but, at the game time, 
the discussion of them on this evening 
will render their consideration in Com- 
mittee easier and more profitable. Now, 
the principal question raised by my 
right hon. Friend is that of the proposed 
area of election to these county boards. 
About this there seems to be a great 
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difference of opinion; and at the same 
time some hon. Members are in favour 
of direct whilst others are in favour of 
indirect representation. In reference 
to the latter point, it appears to me that 
changes might be made from time to 
time in the principle of direct repre- 
sentation in any place where it was not 
found to work satisfactorily ; but if you 
once start with a wrong area of election, 
then you will have a difficulty in dealing 
with the matter hereafter. There will 
be a great deal of work to be undone— 
perhaps so much that you will find it 
impossible to undo it. Therefore, I do 
not think that any time can be wasted in 
the discussion of that point. It has been 
objected that the functions to be given 
under the Bill to members of county 
boards are not such as will attract the 
best men in the counties. To that ob- 
jection we do not attach much import- 
ance; because, if these Boards be founded 
upon true principles they will, in course 
of time, attract to themselves other and 
more important functions; but, in order 
to do this, they must be based on real 
administrative organization, and not on 
the organization of districts which are 
not really administrative districts. That 
is the issue which my right hon. Friend 
has raised, and on which, if necessary, 
he would have taken the sense of the 
House; but it is an issue which I think 
may be more advantageously taken in 
Committee. It has also been objected 
that the change required to bring the 
boundaries of the Unions into the area 
of election will be very great, and 
no doubt that is so; but, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has pointed out, it is 
desirable that those changes should be 
made sooner or later. It is not neces- 
sary that the change should be made at 
once—it is very easy to make some 
temporary arrangement, which shall be 
equal for all purposes of election to these 
county boards. Now, Sir, I believe 
that after the Amendment has been 
withdrawn a Vote will be taken on the 
second reading. I admit the force of a 
great deal that has been said by my 
noble Friend the Member for Calne 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice), and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain); but I would 
suggest to them that as this Bill does 
contain an important principle—namely, 
the introduction of the representative 
element into county representation—it 
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would be better to wait and see what 
progress is made with the Bill in Com- 
mittee rather than vote against its prin- 
ciple altogether. At all events, consider- 
ing the concessions which the Govern- 
ment seem disposed to make, I shall myself 
vote for the second reading of the Bill. 
Masor NOLAN drew the attention of 
the House to the absurd position in 
which Irish Members were placed by 
the conduct of the Government and the 
accidents of debate. In the Queen’s 
Speech they were promised a County 
Boards Bill for Ireland, but they had 
not yet heard anything of it. They 
were now asked, in truth, to commit 
themselves blindfolded to the principles 
laid down in the English Bill. If they 
voted for that Bill, the fact would here- 
after be used as a precedent against 
them in connection with the Irish Bill, 
and thus they would be making a rod 
for their own backs. Irish Members on 
his side of the House took a great 
interest in the present Bill, for there 
were no less than 46 county Representa- 
tives amongst them. But the Govern- 
ment, in crowding the debate on the 
second reading into two nights, had 
virtually condemned many of them to 
absolute silence. Indeed, only one 


Member on the Conservative side had 
spoken on the Bill, and he did sonot in 
his capacity of an Irish Member, but as 


an English proprietor. The Bill was 
one which he had studied very carefully, 
and upon which he had taken the opinion 
of his constituents. Some of them said 
it was a step in the right direction ; but 
the great majority agreed that it would 
be well to wait until they could get 
something better, so far as Ireland was 
concerned. The magistrates, beside the 
half share of representation they were 
to have upon county boards, would have 
an influence over their own tenants in 
the election of Guardians; and the effect 
of this in Ireland would be to strengthen 
whatever was left of the feudal system 
in that country. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I can assure the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who has just sat 
down that it is a subject of great regret 
to the Government that the Irish Bill on 
this subject has not yet been placed on 
the Table; but I hope he and his Friends 
will do us the justice to bear in mind the 
peculiar position in which we stand in 
consequence of the recent change that 
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has taken place in the Office of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. We hope that 
to-morrow my right hon. Friend the new 
Chief Secretary will be in his place, and 
that then; or the next day, he will give 
Notice to introduce the Bill without 
delay. The Bill, I may say, has been 
very carefully prepared ; but it is neces- 
sary that the new Chief Secretary should 
havean opportunity ofexamining itand of 
making himself acquainted with its actual 
nature before submitting it to the House. 
I am perfectly well aware of the great 
interest which the hon. and gallant 
Member takes in the subject of local 
self-government; but I have no doubt 
that the question which will be raised in 
connection with Ireland must vary, in 
some respects, from the solution that is 
proposed in this English measure. Itis 
impossible that the conditions in the 
two countries can be exactly the same 
in a question so peculiarly local as that 
of county self-government; and I hope 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite will not 
think that it has been from any neglect 
or indifference that the Bill relating to 
Ireland has not yet been introduced. 
After all, we are tolerably early in the 
Session ; and I trust there will be ample 
time for the discussion of the Irish Bill. 
At any rate, I hope hon. Gentlemen 
will see that in voting for the second 
reading of this Bill they do not lose or 
foreclose their right to take any line 
they may consider fit hereafter. I think 
that the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) is one exceedingly well 
adapted to the convenience of the House. 
It was very desirable that the Bill, on 
its second reading, should be discussed 
in such a way as would bring all its 
points under criticism; and I have no 
doubt that when we get into Committee, 
my right hon. Friend who has conducted 
this measure with such pains and ability, 
will give every consideration to the sug- 
gestions that have been made, and at the 
same time be able to defend those prin- 
ciples which have been attacked. 

Mr. PARNELL was still of opinion 
that the Irish Members had been very 
badly treated. Notwithstanding the de- 
sire of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to give them every opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Irish Bill, they knew, by the 
experience of last Session, that it was 
almost impossible he could doso. It 
was perfectly clear that unless they 
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could succeed in making the English 
Bill a good Bill, they would fail in getting 
anything like a beneficial Act for Ire- 
land. The circumstances of the present 
Bill very much resembled those of the 
Prisons Bill of last Session. That was 
a Bill with which the Irish Members 
were obliged to interfere with the view 
of making a good Bill for Ireland. By 
some that interference was described as 
obstruction ; but in the end the Irish 
Members succeeded in amending the 
Bill, and on getting their Amendments 
incorporated in the Irish Prisons Bill. 
The latter did not come on in Committee 
until nearly the end of the Session, and 
at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning—and 
where would they have been but for the 
opposition to the English Bill? It was 
for this reason, that they desired an 
opportunity of discussing the points of 
analogous interest in the present Bill. 
The Irish Members were of opinion that 
the principle of direct representation 
should be incorporated in the Irish Bill. 
This point might not be a matter of 
serious importance to the English Liberal 
Party, because of the administration of 
the courts of quarter sessions in this 
country ; but in Ireland, where that ad- 
ministration was represented only by 
Grand Juries, it was a matter of vital 
concern. There was no county in Ire- 
land which felt more strongly on the 
subject of county government than his 
own—Oounty Meath—and there the 
popular impression was that this Bill 
was a sham and a delusion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone), in his recent 
speech at Dublin, said he could not 
countenance the demand for Home Rule, 
but he was ready to give the people 
county government. He (Mr. Parnell) 
would ask the Members of the front 
Opposition Bench, was this the kind of 
county government they proposed to give 
them? If so, he believed it would not 
increase the admiration of the people 
for the part they had taken in Irish 
legislation. He moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 


County 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Ur. Parnell.) 


Mr. BIGGAR observed that the 
greater part of the debate had been 


devoted to proving that this measure 


Mr. Parnell 
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was not required at all. He would 
therefore support the Motion for the 
adjournment in order that the Bill might 
be withdrawn, and one of real merit 
substituted. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
many Irish Members desired to speak 
on the Bill, and if the House went into 
Committee they would be precluded 
from doing so. An Amendment had 
been placed on the Paper which the 
Irish Members would have been very glad 
to support; but when they came down to 
the House, they found that the front 
Opposition Bench had once more beaten 
a hasty and precipitate retreat in the 
face of the enemy. If that misleading 
Amendment had not been put on the 
Paper, some Irish' Member who was in 
earnest on the question, would have put 
down an Amendment, and would have 
thrashed the matter out. The Speaker, 
in the exercise of the discretion which 
was always characterized by the greatest 
judgment and impartiality, had called 
upon English Members to speak on the 
question; but as the Irish Members 
would be saddled with the consequences 
of their decision, they asked that 
further time should be allowed to dis- 
cuss the many points contained in the 
Bill. He, therefore, appealed to the 
right hon. Baronet to consent to the 
Motion for adjournment. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he regretted that he could not defer 
to the appeal which had been made to 
him by the noble Lord on the front 
Opposition bench. The reason that he 
could not do so was, that he read the 
expressions of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in a very different sense from 
that attributed to them by the noble 
Lord. He could not see that there was 
anything in what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, to lead him or anyone else to 
suppose that when they got into Com- 
mittee, the right hon. Gentleman would 
do anything beyond treating all Amend- 
ments that might come from that side of 
the House with the fairness with which 
he always treated proposals from what- 
ever quarter they might come. When 
Amendments were proposed, carrying 
out the principles enunciated by the 
right hon. Member for Halifax, the 
oe of the Government would 
flock down in considerable numbers, 
and the Amendments would be thrown 
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out. When the Bill reached a further 
stage, they would find that they had 
made no progress in giving effect to 
their views. Therefore, though with 
great reluctance, he felt compelled to 
ress the matter to a division. The Irish 
Renae, he might point out, would 
have an opportunity of speaking on the 
Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. SULLIVAN observed, that if 
that were the case, there appeared to 
have been a shocking waste of time on 
the part of the English Members who 
had addressed the House during the last 
two evenings, and he trusted that the 
noble Lord had reserved his own observa- 
tions for the same occasion. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I did not say that the Irish Members 
ought to have reserved their speeches. 
All I said was that they still had an op- 
portunity. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he had not the 
slightest idea of charging the noble 
Lord with intending to shut the Irish 
Members out of this debate. On many 
questions, besides this one of local 
government, the Irish Members had a 
right to speak. He would tell the 
English Members that Irish legislation 
had had to pave the way for any reform 
they ever got. They had, for instance, 
bled, so to speak, for the Land Question 
for many years. It was exactly the 
same upon this matter of county go- 
vernment. They called upon the Eng- 
lish Members to realize the fact that the 
Irish Members were merely going to 
fight the battle for the future for the 
English people upon that question. They 
intended to fight the battle of the Eng- 
lish people upon that Bill, knowing, at 
the same time, that they had to fight 
their own battle. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that the Irish Mem- 
bers would have a full opportunity of 
discussing the Irish Bill. But when the 
Irish Bill came on—the debate, having 
all the life and earnestness worn out of it 
by the debate on the English Bill, would 
be one of those dreary discussions that 
no one would care to listen to. Mem- 
bers would, therefore, naturally say— 
‘We have heard all that before on the 
English Bill; when the division bell 
rings we will go in and vote.” The 
Irish Members learned a little every 
year, and, as they were brought to that 
House, they intended to intervene in these 
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debates for the purpose of serving every 
useful interest in England as well as in 
Ireland. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to grant this adjournment, because, 
in doing so, they would, as a matter of 
fact, save time on the Irish Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out that there was some 
difference between the position last year 
with regard to the Prisons Bills and the 
— this year with regard to the 

ocal Government Bills. Last year the 
two Prisons Bills were introduced to- 
gether, and it was found convenient by 
the Irish Members to discuss the English 
Bill, as upon a considerable number of 
questions it governed the decisions upon 
the Irish Bill. It was an understanding 
that these discussions should take place 
with the view subsequently of making 
the Irish Prisons Bill as nearly as pos- 
sible identical with the English Prisons 
Bill. He thought there would probably 
be more difference between the County 
Government Bill for England and the 
Grand Jury Bill for Ireland than there 
was between the two Prisons Bills last 
year; and it would be more convenient 
that the Irish discussion should take 
place upon the Irish Bill, because if they 
wished to discuss the principles of the 
Irish Bill upon the English Bill, they 
would find there was some difficulty in 
making their speeches exactly fit the 
point to which they wished to direct 
them. The Government were very de- 
sirous there should be a fair opportunity 
given for the discussion of the Irish Bill 
by the Irish Members and by the whole 
House, and they were quite ready to 
propose some arrangement by which 
that should be effected. He would 
undertake to provide that when the 
Irish Bill was before the House a 
reasonably early day should be given 
when the Bill should be taken as a first 
Order, and not put off till late at night. 
He was quite sure the House would 
listen with pleasure to the arguments of 
Irish Members. They would be losing 
time if an adjournment took place, and 
he hoped it would not be pressed, but 
that the House would be now allowed 
to go to a division on the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER trusted that 
the Motion for the adjournment would 
not be pressed. The principles of the 
Trish Bill were entirely different from 
those of the English Bill. In Ireland 
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taxation was in the hands of the Grand 
Juries, and in England financial adminis- 
tration belonged to quarter sessions. 
These two bodies were as distinct as 
possible, and the two cases must be 
argued in a perfectly different manner. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, if they 
had the Irish Bill before them they 
would not be in their present difficulty. 
He would suggest that they should have 
the opportunity of seeing the Irish Bill 
in print and discussing it before this Bill 
went into Committee. Last year they 
had to agree to the Irish Public Health 
Bill being read a second time without 
discussion. As a protest against this 
slovenly way of dealing with Irish legis- 
lation, he would support the Motion for 
the adjournment. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
expressed a hope that hon. Members 
would adopt the advice of the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice), and postpone 
the further discussion till a later stage. 
Most of the English Members who de- 
sired to speak had already stated their 
views; and, unless there was so much 
difference of opinion among the Irish 
Members that they were capable of 
keeping up the debate for a whole night, 
he did not see the advantage of an ad- 
journment. He had no doubt that the 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) would be able to frame a satis- 
factory Amendment at a further stage of 
the Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH promised 
that the Government would not proceed 
with the Committee until the Irish Bill 
had been read a second time. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man quite altered the situation. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment, by leave,withdrawn. 


Main Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 231 ; Noes 
63: Majority 168.—(Div. List, No. 17.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 7th March. 


SUPPLY. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, Thatasum, not exceeding £1,000,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to pay off and dis- 


Sir George Bowyer 
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on Sunday (Ireland) Bill, 1916 


charge Exchequer Bonds that will become due 
and 2 nee during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1878. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 





SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL—[Bux 44.] 


(The OConor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr, 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. 
William Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson; 
Mr. Redmond. 

COMMITTEE. [Progress 14th February. | 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
no confidence could be placed by the 
Irish people in legislation commenced at 
that hour of the night or morning. 
This Bill was run through the second 
reading, without hon. Members getting 
any reasonable opportunity of speaking 
upon it, and there were most important 
Amendments on the Paper which would 
alter the entire character of the Bill, and 
to some of which he should offer every 
opposition. Public opinion in Ireland 
was not in favour of this measure to 
the extent some hon. Members imagined. 
A large number of his own consti- 
tuents had requested him to support 
Sunday closing, and he suggested to 
them that before they undertook to 
tell him what were the views of his 
constituents, as a whole, they should 
hold a public meeting on the subject. A 
public meeting was accordingly held at 
the latter end of last week, and the 
Chairman of the Town Commissioners, 
a gentleman who had signed the 
Memorial sent through him in favour 
of Sunday closing, presided. At that 
meeting two resolutions were passed. 
The first was— 

‘* Resolved, that this meeting is of opinion and 
feels that the Sunday Closing Bill now before 
Parliament is a measure pressed on the House 
by a minority of agitators against the wish of 
the great majority of the people of this country ; 
that it is subversive of and an attempt to 
disturb the vested rights of the licensed traders ; 
that itisalso a blow directed against the un- 
fettered rights of the working classes, which they 
have heretofore enjoyed; and, in conclusion, we 
have to add that the Bill is against the voice of 
the majority of the people of this country.’ 
They also passed a second resolution 

Tue CHAIRMAN observed, that it 
was usual for hon. Members in some 
way to connect their observations with the 
Motion with which they presumably 
intended to conclude, 
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Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he was 
addressing himself to the circumstance 
of the Bill being before the House at 
20 minutes to 2 o’clock in the morning, 
and the absolute necessity, owing to the 
conflict of opinions, for time to deliberate. 
He would, however, at once move that 
the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Sir 
Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY observed, 
that when the Bill was last before the 
House, there was no doubt its opponents 
were taken by surprise by its being 
brought on at an unexpected early hour ; 
but on this occasion they had full Notice 
that it would be proceeded with, and 
the consequence was that they were 
present. On that account, therefore, he 
should not support the Motion for Pro- 
gress ; but as they were all interested in 
the question being properly discussed, 
he should-join in urging the Government 
to give proper facilities for the fair 
discussion of the Bill. 

Tue O’CONOR DON felt it would be 
unreasonable in him to ask the Com- 
mittee to discuss the Bill at so late an 
hour; but he wished to point out that 
he was placed in this difficulty—if the 
Bill was brought on early, complaint 
was made that hon. Members were 
taken by surprise, and if late, that it was 
too late to consider the Bill properly. 
Then they had the statement of the 
Government. on the last occasion, that 
they must use every effort to get the 
Bill on at a time when it could be 
properly discussed. On this occasion he 
had stated early in the evening that he 
should bring the Bill on at whatever 
hour he could. In accordance with that 
pledge, he felt it his duty to propose 
going on; but as to now reporting Pro- 
gress, he placed himself in the hands 
of the House, and would bow to its deci- 
sion. The hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) had appealed to 
the Government to give facilities for 
the discussion of the Bill. He (the 
O’Conor Don) had made a similar ap- 
peal a few nights before. He would not 
now repeat it; but he would give an as- 
surance on behalf of the promoters of the 
Bill that they were most anxious to come 
to the consideration of the Government 





Amendments, and to approach them with 
every desire of coming to a satisfactory 
arrangement. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had very fairly stated that 
if the Amendments proposed by the 
Government were substantially adopted, 
he would give facilities for the pass- 
ing of the Bill. On behalf of its pro- 
moters, he would meet ‘the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion in the same 
spirit in which it was made, and in 
the hope that they might be able to 
come to some agreement. Of course, 
with respect to the first Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Limerick, 
it went to the whole principle of the 
Bill, and involved a re-opening of the 
whole question. This principle had been 
very fully discussed last Session, and 
again substantially discussed this Session 
on the second reading; and they could 
not assent to a re-opening of it. 

Mr. MURPHY denied that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill had received a full dis- 
cussion this Session. It was.not de- 
bated on the second reading, it, being 
understood that the discussion should 
take place on going into Committee ; but 
no discussion then really took place. 
There had, therefore, been ro debate 
worthy of the subject, and it was abso- 
luiely necessary that the Bill should 
undergo a full and fair discussion. It 
was only now that it was becoming un- 
derstood in Ireland, and the evidence 
which the House was receiving from 
that country showed that its real opinion 
had always been against the measure. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Limerick struck at the root of the 
Bill, and it was of the greatest im- 
portance that it should be fully con- 
sidered. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, of course, at that ad- 
vanced hour it was impossible they could 
proceed with the consideration of the 
clauses, and he hoped that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who was in charge of the Bill 
would consent to Progress being re- 
ported. If the Government obtained 
facilities for the despatch of other Busi- 
ness, they would undertake not later 
than a fortnight or three weeks to pro- 
vide a day for the discussion of the 
Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW hoped the Bill would 
not be put down on the Order Book 
night after night on the bare possibility 
that it might be brought on, 
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Tuz O’CONOR DON said, he in- 
tended to move that the further conside- 
ration of the Bill in Committee should 
be taken on Thursday next. 

Mz. O’SULLIVAN called attention to 
the fact that some of the promoters of 
this Irish measure had stated at public 
meetings that their desire in pressing on 
the Legislature the closing of public- 
houses on Sunday in Ireland was that 
they might lay the foundation for an 
English Sunday closing system—that 
when the Irish Bill passed, they might 
assist in bringing forward one for Eng- 
land. That admission having been made, 
he thought the Government could not do 
better than fix a day when the principle 
of Sunday closing in its application to 
both England and Ireland might be 
discussed on one broad and common 
basis. 

Mr. SANDFORD warned the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) that if he persisted in the vexa- 
tious policy of putting this Bill down 
night after night, and bringing it on at 
such an hour in the morning, he (Mr. 
Sandford) would move on the next occa- 
sion that the course was taken that the 
day for resuming Committee on the Bill 
should be fixed in September. 

Tue O’CONOR DON considered that 
after the statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he should not be justi- 
fied in bringing the Bill on after 12.30; 
but opportunities might arise through 
the lapsing of other Business, and the 
House might be able to come to the con- 
sideration of this Bill at a comparatively 
early hour. It would, therefore, be ne- 
cessary to keep the Bill on the Paper; 
but he would undertake, at all events, 
during the time named by the right hon. 

Gentleman, not to proceed with the Bill 
after 12.30. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


PUBLIO WORKS (EAST INDIA). 


Select Committee on Public Works ee 


India) nominated :—Mr. Batrour, Mr. Faw- 
ortT, Mr. Curtpers, Mr. Asusury, Sir Grorcz 
CamPseEtt, Mr. Onstow, Mr. Jonn Cross, Mr. 
Harpcast iz, Sir Joserpo M‘Kenna, Mr. Samp- 
son Luoyp, Mr. Grant Durr, Mr. Mvuinot- 
LAND, Mr. Evsrace Smiru, Mr. Aenew, and 
Lord Gzorcr Hamitron :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum.—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


{LORDS} 








(Scotland) Bill. 1920 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Committee of Public Accounts nominated :— 
Sir Watrer Barrtretotr, Lord Frepericx 
Cavenpisu, Mr. Cunirr, Lord Estineron, Mr. 
Goutpney, Mr. Tuomson Hanxey, Sir Joun 
Lussocx, Mr. O’Rerty, Sir Cuarites Mitts, 
Mr. Szgety, and Colonel Sranuey. — (Colonel 
Stanley.) 


House adjourned at Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 19th February, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord de Clifford, after the death of his father. 

Szrzct Commirrrz — Intemperance, Earl of 
Shaftesbury discharged. 

Pusuic Brrirs—Second Reading—Public Parks 
(Scotland) (18). 

Committee—Report—House Occupiers Disqualifi- 
cation Removal* (17); Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Metropolis) * (12). 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE OCCU- 
PATION OF GALLIPOLI.—QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
perhaps the noble Earl at the head of 
the Foreign Office will allow me to ask 
him, Whether, without injury to the 
public service, he can give the House 
any further information with regard to 
the negotiations now understood to be 
carried on respecting the occupation of 
Gallipoli ? 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
am always ready to give your Lordships 
any information in my power; but all 
I can say on the very important subject 
to which the noble Duke has called 
attention is that those communications 
are still going on between the two 
Governments. I have no doubt that at 
the next meeting of this House I shall 
bein a position to state the result. 


PUBLIC PARKS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Kinnaird.) 
(No. 18) sECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 
Lorpv KINNAIRD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
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said, it was one to enable Local Autho- 
rities in Scotland to acquire and lay out 
land for Public Parks and Pleasure 
Grounds. These places of recreation 
were much needed for the population of 
our large overcrowded towns, and in 
England the privilege was granted 
which, by the present Bill, it was sought 
to extend to Scotland. Every enacting 
clause of the Bill was already law in 
England; and the Bill as it stood was 
— by the Lord Advocate as well 
as by the Home Secretary, having been, 
with slight Amendments, carried with 
their help in the House of Commons. 
Parliament had always been disposed to 
view with favour attempts to bring the 
laws of England and Scotland into har- 
mony, and this Bill was a step in that 
direction. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Kinnaird.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE pointed 
out that a formal alteration in respect to 
procedure under the Bill was desirable 
in the Bill as it came up from the other 
House. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 19th February, 1878. 


Qo — 


MINUTES. ]—Szxzect Commirrzz—lIrish Land 
Act, 1870, Mr. Downing discharged, Mr. Mel- 
don added. 

Surry — considered in Committee — Resolution 
[18th February] reported—(£1,000,000) Ex- 
chequer Bonds. 

Pusuic Brrus—Second Reading—Ancient Monu- 
ments [63]; Dental Practitioners [96], de- 
bate adjourned. 

Select Committee — Public Health Act (1875) 
Amendment * [66], nominated. 

Committee—Report—Glebe Loans (Ireland) [9]. 


VOL. CCOXXXVII. [rurp sER1Es. | 
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Question. 1922 
QUESTIONS. 
—a Qo 
POST OFFICE—MONEY-ORDER OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether it is a 
fact that since the Ist of April 1873 no 
promotions have been made from the 
second and third class of the Money 
Order Department of the General Post 
Office, although during the period in 
question many vacancies have occurred 
and still exist, no alteration having been 
made in the . establishment of that 
office ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Yes, Sir; 
it is the fact that no promotions have 
been made as stated in the Question of 
the hon. Baronet. On that date, in con- 
sequence of a general revision, accom- 
panied by optional retirements, there 
were a large number of promotions, and 
the higher positions were filled by com- 
paratively young men, among whom, 
presumably, vacancies would be slower 
than among those whom they had suc- 
ceeded. Thus, in the first class, no va- 
cancy, and in the second class, only one 
vacancy occurred until 1876. Since then 
several vacancies have occurred in con- 
sequence of exceptional circumstances, 
which induced me to propose to the 
Treasury that the office should be re- 
vised again. A decision on this proposal 
is expected daily, and as soon as it ar- 
rives no time shall be lost in making 
any promotions that may remain to be 
made under the new scheme. 


TURKEY—THE WAR—ILL-TREAT- 
MENT OF ENGLISH DOCTORS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can afford any information 
as to how the Russians disposed and 
what has become of Doctors Armand, 
Leslie, and Neville, two of whom are 
British subjects, who were made pri- 
soners by the Russians at Kamarli early 
in January ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, from communi- 
cations which we have received, we un- 
derstand that the doctors mentioned in 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman 
were made prisoners of war at Kamarli ; 
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and, subsequently, they, no doubt, en- 
dured very great hardships. When they 
arrived at Adrianople the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, upon the representation of our 
Consul, Mr. Blunt, ordered their release, 
and they were then granted permission 
to proceed to Constantinople. When the 
peniahipe that these gentlemen had 
endured came to be known to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, they instructed their 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg to make 
representations to the Russian Govern- 
ment; and we are informed that the 
Commander-in-Chief expressed his very 
great regret at the hardships they had 
endured, and he said that rigorous in- 
quiries would be instituted into the 
matter and severe punishment inflicted 
upon the persons who were responsible 
for those hardships, if it turned out that 
the facts alleged were true. Upon their 
release the prisoners in question went to 
Constantinople, and we are informed 
that two of them are intending to return 
to England. 


INDIA—THE LOCAL SERVICE AND 
STAFF CORPS.—QUESTION. 


Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Secretary of State for India 
intends to extend to the Indian Service 
the provisions of the Royal Warrant on 
retirements ; and, whether there is any 
intention to revise the pension regula- 
tions of the Indian Army ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Sir, 
officers in the Indian service are either 
in the local service or the Staff Corps. 
The first have their rights guaranteed 
by a clause in an Act of Parliament, 
and the Staff Corps promotion being by 
length of service, the Royal Warrant 
alluded to could not regulate their re- 
tirement. At present there is no scheme 
for the revision of the pension regula- 
' tions of the Indian Army under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State. 


INDIA—IRRIGATION REPORTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FORTESCUE HARRISON 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the annual Indian 
Irrigation Reports, as yearly printed, 
circulated among Indian officials, and 
sent to the India Office; and, whether 
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the Reports for at least ten years cannot 
be made accessible to Mombers, and 
those of 1875-7 printed for the use of 
Members? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that the Reports referred to 
had for the last 10 years been sent to 
the Library of the House. They were 
too bulky to be laid on the Table; but 
there would be no objection to the pro- 
duction of a small Return showing what 
was the exact state of things in con- 
nection with the subject. In fact, the 
India Office were now considering the 
best way of condensing them in order to 
furnish it. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE KAFFIR OUT- 
BREAK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether, in 
view of the nature of the intelligence 
from South Africa, he will give the 
House some official information of the 
state of affairs at the Cape, and as to 
the proceedings which are being taken 
by the Government to arrange the exist- 
ing difficulties ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: In 
reply to the Question of the hon. Member, 
which is rather of a general character, I 
have no official tatillarence to give him 
with respect to the state of affairs at 
the Cape materially differing from that 
which he has doubtless seen through the 
ordinary channels of information. I 
think, however, there is reason to hope 
that the disturbances on the Cape frontier 
are in course of being suppressed, and 
that the Zulu King, whose actions exercise 
great influence among all South African 
Natives, is adopting a more pacific atti- 
tude. With regard to political matters, 
of course, the whole energies of the 
Cape Government are occupied by the 
military situation, and therefore it is 
impossible to consider what measures 
may or may not be necessary after peace 
is restored. 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN asked the right 
hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Hubbard), Whether he intended 
to proceed with the Bill on Wednesday 
(that day), seeing that it was the Fourth 
Order, and that there was not much 
probablity of its being brought on? 
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Mz. J. G. HUBBARD, in reply, said, 
the Bill was one of great importance ; 
but as it stood a very small chance of 
being considered, in consequence of 
there being two Irish measures in the 
way, he was afraid he should have to 
postpone it. He would, however, appeal 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
the right hon. Gentleman was satisfied 
that the provisions of the Bill were 
reasonable, whether he would not adopt 
them in the fiscal legislation of the 
Session ? 

Taz CHANOELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I may answer the Question at 
once; but only to say that the subject is 
one which has engaged my attention, 
and I hope to be able to deal with it 
when I make my Financial Statement 
to the House. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND)—THE CODE 
OF 1878 AND THE GAELIC LANGUAGE. 


WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION. 


Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH, who 
had a Notice on the Paper of a Motion 
for an Address to Her Majesty, praying 
that she would 

‘‘be graciously pleased to direct that an 
addition should be made to the Scottish Educa- 
tion Code for 1878, providing, in the Gaelic 
speaking districts of Scotland, and where the 
School Boards so resolve, that instruction in 
and by means of Gaelic shall be we ete and 
dealt with as a proper subject of and means of 
education,” 


said, with the leave of the House he 
would now withdraw it. Since his 
Motion was put on the Notice Paper, the 
Education Department had agreed to 
make certain additions to the New 
Scottish Education Code, which, to some 
extent, met the object he had in view. 
It would, therefore, be unnecessary for 
him to bring forward his Motion that 
night. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 


——o1 Nn — 


BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MELDON, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the restricted nature of the 
Borough Franchise in Ireland, and to 
move— 
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‘‘ That the restricted nature of the Borough 
Franchise of Ireland, as compared with that 
existing in England and Scotland, is a subject 
deserving the immediate attention of Parlia- 
ment, with a view of establishing a fair and 
just equality of the Franchise in the three 
countries,” 
said, he would take that opportunity of 
expressing his regret at Ireland having 
lost the services of the late excellent 
Chief Secretary (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), who had pledged himself on 
entering Office four years ago to give 
fair and candid consideration to all well- 
founded Irish grievances. He (Mr. Mel- 
don) believed it had been established 
over and over again that the borough 
franchise question, as it affected Ireland, 
was a substantial grievance; and if the 
late Chief Secretary had not been able 
to carry out his pledge so far as that 
question was concerned, it was, he be- 
lieved, because the watchword of the 
Tory Party was the restriction of the 
franchise. Well, they were at present 
in the midst of a great crisis, and he 
would appeal to the House whether this 
was not a fitting opportunity for con- 
ciliating Ireland by extending to her the 
same political rights and privileges as 
were now enjoyed by England. His 
(Mr. Meldon’s) Motion involved no new 
principles of any kind, and he was quite 
satisfied to take his stand upon them, 
for they were admitted and adopted by 
hon. Gentlemen who sat on the opposite 
side of the House. It only proposed to 
establish in Ireland the same principle 
as obtained in England and Scotland in 
the matter of the borough franchise. To 
entitle a person to the borough franchise 
in England and Scotland, it was neces- 
sary he should be a male inhabitant, a 
householder, that his poor rate should 
be paid, and that he should reside for a 
certain specified period in the house; 
but in Ireland a man was not entitled to 
the franchise unless he were a house- 
holder—tenant of a house of certain 
value—namely, £6. Apart from this 
limited franchise, the law in Ireland 
threw every difficulty in the way of the 
people obtaining it, and there was a 
material difference in this respect be- 
tween the two countries. In certain 
parts of Ireland it was absolutely pro- 
hibitory—actually preventing occupiers 
who paid by the week or the month 
from being put upon the register at all, 
because the landlords, and not they, 
were rated. Was that just, fair, and 
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reasonable? If there was to be any 
difference, surely it ought to be the 

oorer country that ought to have the 
ora franchise and not the richer 
one, whereas the reverse was the case. 
Although in Ireland they presumably 
had the same county franchise, still in 
reality it was a £15 franchise and not a 
£12 franchise, while in the boroughs it 
was really a £6 franchise, as compared 
with the £4 franchise in England and 
Scotland. Why should not the same 
principle be adopted in Ireland, and the 
same principles applied to both countries? 
The same principles which carried the 
Reform Bill of 1867 were equally ap- 
plicable to Ireland, and they were put 
forward by the Conservative Party them- 
selves. Had an Irishman less stake in 
the country than an Englishman under 
similar circumstances? Why should an 
Irishman living in a £4 house at Liver- 
pool be disfranchised if he went to live 
in such a house at Dublin? The only 
excuse must be that the Irishman was 
unfit to exercise the franchise. The 
statement frequently put forward was 
that the Irish people received equal 
rights with the people of England; but 
that was not true. This Parliament, 
they were told, looked upon Ireland as 
an integral part of the Kingdom; but he 
maintained that the country did not en- 
joy the same political rights—conse- 
quently, he would press upon the House 
the necessity of adopting his Motion. 
They had not equality of representation, 
nor had they equal rights. While in 
England and Scotland there was an 
extended franchise, in Ireland there was 
a limited constituency. Therefore, even 
assuming that union was to be main- 
tained as it at present existed, he would 
appeal to the House to carry out their 
part of the contract, and to give them 
what they now asked—equal political 
rights in this matter. They had no such 
political rights, and were not on terms 
of equality. No union existed between 
the twocountries. Parliament gave them 
what it pleased, and between the two 
countries there was the same position as 
that which existed between master and 
servant. The Irish people were ground 
down by the iron heel of their con- 
querors. What had Ireland done that 
she should not be properly represented 
in that House? Why was she to have 
a limited constituency while the people 
of England and Scotland had a large 
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franchise? What was to prevent them 
being treated on equal terms? If the 
Imperial Parliament chose to carry out 
the Union, he trusted that it would be 
maintained by honour, good faith, and 
fair dealing between the two countries, 
and not in the way it had hitherto been. 
The existence of inequality was too 
ep and too strong to be denied, and 

e would now quote a few figures in order 
to show how the matter stood. It was an 
astonishing fact, which demonstrated the 
justice of the cause he was advocating, 
that one city in Scotland—Glasgow— 
had a larger number of electors than all 
the boroughs of Ireland. Glasgow, with 
a population of 477,732, had 60,570 
electors ; Birmingham, with a popula- 
tion of 343,787, had a constituency of 
61,756; Liverpool, with a population of 
493,400, had a constituency of 59,667 ; 
and Manchester, with a population of 
379,374, had a constituency of 63,938 ; 
In Ireland, however, the 31 boroughs, 
with a population of 882,146, had only 
53,953 voters. Wherever we looked for 
facts, they all tended to show that Ire- 
land was represented in that House in 
an entirely different manner from the 
rest of the United Kingdom. Scotland, 
with a population of less than 3,500,000, 
had in her boroughs no fewer than 
202,852 electors; whereas Ireland, with 
a population of more than 4,500,000, 
had only 53,953 electors. England, 
with a population of 22,500,000, had 
1,514,716 names on the registers of her 
boroughs. In England the number of 
borough voters had been more than 
trebled since the Reform Act of 1867, 
whereas in Ireland only about 20,000 
had been added to the total number of 
voters. Dublin, with a population of 
267,617, had only 12,310 electors ; while 
Leeds, with a Re ulation of 259,212, 
had 49,300; She eld, with a population 
of 239,946, had 40,543 ; and Edinburgh, 
with a population of 196,979, had 
26,934 electors. In Oork, with a popu- 
lation of about 100,000, there were only 
4,445 electors; while in Nottingham, 
with a population of 86,600, there were 
17,632. In Limerick, with a population 
of 49,853, there were only 1,804; while 
in Gateshead, with a population of 
48,627, there were 11,516. In Water- 
ford, with a population of 29,988, there 
were 1,414 electors; while in Great 
Grimsby, with a population of 26,892, 
there were 5,285, In England, as he 
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had said, they had the -borough con- 
stituencies about trebled since 1863; and 
if they assimilated the franchise in Ire- 
land to that which existed in England, 
the number of electors would be in- 
creased from 53,000 to 97,890. He had 
shown that the borough franchise in 
Ireland was based upon a totally dif- 
ferent principle from that of England ; 
and he now asked the House to affirm 
that in this matter there was no differ- 
ence whatever in the circumstances of 
the two countries, and Irishmen were as 
much entitled to the franchise as though 
they were living in England. It was 
a breach of union between the two 
countries. In conclusion, he hoped he 
was not over sanguine in trusting that 
the House would adopt the Motion he 
had laid before it, and which he now 
begged to move. 
Mr. GRAY seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the restricted nature of the Borough 
Franchise of Ireland, as compared with that 
existing in England and Scotland, is a subject 
deserving the immediate attention of Parlia- 
ment, with a view of establishing a fair and 
just equality of the Franchise in the three 
countries.””—(Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, who had 
the following Notice upon the Paper :— 
As an Amendment to Mr. Meldon’s 
Motion on Borough Franchise (Ireland), 
to move— 

“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, there is 
no substantial ground for believing that in the 
present state of the Irish Borough Representa- 
tion the opinions of the inhabitants of the 
borough constituencies are not really repre- 
sented: That it appears that certain of the 
borough constituencies returning thirty Members 
have a population of less than one-sixteenth of 
the whole of Ireland: That under these cir- 
cumstances the reform which is really required 
in the Representation of Ireland is a re-distri- 
bution of seats,”’ 


said, the intense interest felt in that 
question by Irish Members—if not by all 
Irish Members, by Irish borough Mem- 
bers; and if not byall Irish borough Mem- 
bers, by all Irish Liberal borough Mem- 
bers—was shown by the fact that, during 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Kildare (Mr. 
Meldon), there was but one Irish Liberal 
borough Member in the House, or at 
most there were but two, and if all the 
Irish Liberal Members were included, 
only six were present. It had, doubt- 
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less, in various forms been brought be- 
fore the notice of the House; but no 
interest'in it had been manifested by 
the Liberal electors of Ireland, and 
many debates had taken place with re- 
gard to it from time to time. Now, what 
was the nature of the settlement which 
it was proposed to disturb by the Reso- 
lution, and the Bill which would be 
the result of it if passed? It was a 
settlement made almost without divi- 
sion, by the concurrence of both sides 
of the House, 10 years ago. No doubt, 
it was made under a Conservative Go- 
vernment, but a Government which had 
to carry its Reform Bills under the 
pressure and check of the great Liberal 
Party. If he recollected aright, there 
was only one division taken—namely, 
as to whether the line should be drawn 
at £4 and under or at £4, and Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue expressed his ap- 
proval of the franchise proposed by the 
Bill. The root of the difference between 
different persons on this subject lay in 
this—that some considered the franchise 
a right, and others considered it a trust; 
some believed it a means, others that it 
was an end in itself. He confessed he 
belonged to the unpopular side. He 
did not believe that the franchise ex- 
isted as a right inherent in any class or 
set of men, and legislation had never in 
this country proceeded on any such 
principle. If so, the question arose, 
was this change expedient in itself in 
reference to the country into which it 
was to be introduced; was it asked by 
the people; was it in itself a practical 
measure; and could it be looked at irre- 
spective of other electoral measures be- 
fore the House? If this were a measure 
popular in Ireland, they would not have 
seen such a state of the benches opposite 
while the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was making his able speech. How else 
were they to test whether the measure 
was popular? By Petitions to that 
House and public meetings. But dur- 
ing the present Parliament, he had 
searched and had not been able to dis- 
cover that a single Petition had been 
presented to the House from any con- 
stituency or person in Ireland asking 
for that or any similar change. Had 
there been any public meetings on the 
subject? Not one. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, assimilate the 
law of Ireland to that of England. That 
was put forward as an act of dilatory 
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justice in order to restore the equili- 
brium of good feeling and concord be- 
tween the two countries. But was Ire- 
land really entitled to make any objec- 
tion or put forward any claim on this 
score? The treatment of the Irish na- 
tion in past time, as regarded the fran- 
chise, had rather been in favour of Ire- 
land; and the Legislature, not by acci- 
dent, but by design, had been more 
liberal to her than to England. In 
1860, or 16 years before the county 
franchise was reduced to £12 in Eng- 
land, it was reduced to: £12 in Ireland. 
At that present time, there was a lower 
leasehold qualification for counties in 
Treland than in England. They had 
another specimen of the course of legis- 
lation with reference to the borough 
franchise. In 1860 the English qualifi- 
cation was £10, whilst the Irish was 
only £8. It so happened now that the 
difference between the borough fran- 
chise in England and Ireland was, so to 
say, to the disadvantage of the Irish; 
but, as he had said, they had to deal 
with a state of circumstances based upon 
a settlement made 10 years ago, practi- 
cally with the consent of both sides of 
the House; and before any change was 
effected, they must ask themselves, did 
the present representation in the bo- 
roughs fairly represent popular feel- 
ing? He was bound to admit that 
the representation did accurately repre- 
sent the population, for he was sorry to 
say that, out of 37 borough Members, 
21 described themselves as Home Rulers, 
and seven others were Liberal Members, 
so that 28 out of the 37 sat on the Liberal 
side of the House. Did the hon. and 
learned Member believe that, even if 
his nostrum were adopted, there would 
be any considerable change in the colour 
of the representation? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not ventured to 
say that the feelings of constituents 
were not now represented, and it was in 
vain he (Mr. Lewis) looked for an argu- 
ment to support the proposition. No 
one could believe that in the town of 
Belfast any different result would occur 
from drawing the line of representation 
much lower. The same might be said 
of the boroughs of Lisburn, Armagh, 
and Enniskillen. With a very few 
other exceptions, the Liberal Party had 
a monopoly of the whole Irish borough 
representation. The next question was 
a most serious one—What was the 
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class which would be introduced into 
the borough constituency in Ireland by 
the proposed change, and what amount 
of electoral power would be conferred on 
that class? He (Mr. Lewis) hoped he 
should not be called a slanderer of the 
lower class in Ireland if he said that the 
class raised into power would consist of 
the worst educated, the poorest, the most 
dependent, the least able to resist in- 
fluences of an undue character, the least 
able to resist the demands of religion ; 
and occupation, and labour, the least 
able to give an independent vote, the 
least educated, and the least able to 
give an intelligent vote. Then, when 
he came to examine the power proposed 
to be conferred upon this residuum of 
constituents, he found that in the large 
majority of boroughs in Ireland the 
number of occupiers rated at and under 
£4 exceeded the entire number rated at 
upwards of £4. Taking out for a mo- 
ment the towns of Belfast, Cork, and 
Dublin, the remaining boroughs showed 
of occupiers rated at £4 and under, 
34,806; while the number above £4 
was 24,463. So that they would be 
conferring a voting power upon a far 
larger number of persons whose rating 
was at and under £4 than the entire 
number of present electors. But taking 
in the whole borough constituencies of 
Ireland, including Belfast, Cork, and 
Dublin, the scale was turned slightly, 
but not very much, the other way, being 
as follows: — Above the £4 valua- 
tion, 74,623; at and under, 56,902. 
In the whole borough constituencies 
in Ireland the valuation on which rates 
were assessed above the £4 line was 
£1,226,000, while under £4 it was not 
one-tenth of that amount, being only 
£116,000, so that the alteration proposed 
would in 28 boroughs give an entire 
preponderance to those rated at and 
under £4, although their rating was 
only one-tenth of the other. These 
figures were of the greatest importance 
with reference to the social life and the 
various organizations of parties in Ire- 
land, as well as in relation to the col- 
lateral measures which the Liberal Party 
were supposed to have in view for that 
country. But, going yet a little lower 
in the scale, he would take four borough 
constituencies—Drogheda, Galway, Lime- 
rick, and Wateclosl-eheee there were 
houses, tenements, huts, hovels rated so 
low as 5s., on which it was proposed to 
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confer the franchise. In Drogheda, out 
of the entire number of 3,564 tenements, 
huts, hovels, or what-not rated under 
20s., 1,275 would be admitted to the 
franchise; and if they went to 40s., 
2,173 would be admitted, or 60 per cent 
of the entire number of houses of 
Drogheda under 40s. valuation. In 
Galway, out of the entire number of 
householders—38,554—there were 1,426 
persons holding tenements rated at and 
under 20s., while under 40s. there were 
1,896. In Limerick, out of a total of 
7,274, 1,767 were under 20s., and 3,187 
under 40s. The House would have to 
consider seriously whether that was the 
sort of constituency which it was desir- 
able to build up instead of the existing 
one. Those who were satisfied with 
quantity rather than quality might be 
content with the proposed change; but 
he thought the House should pause and 
ponder before they committed themselves 
to such a state of things. Lastly, he 
came to Waterford, where 1,878 were 
rated under 40s. in a total of 4,544. He 
would not detain the House too long 
with statistics, but would give some 
figures relating to England as a contrast. 
It was the only outward test he could 
bring to bear as to the state of the same 
class in the two Kingdoms. Out of 
50 English boroughs the number of 
male persons rated at and under £4 was 
69,406, as against 301,080 above £4; or 
less than a quarter as many under as 
above the £4 line. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in reviewing the 
state of things in England and Ireland, 
had spoken of Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and some of the richest cities 
of England and Scotland in a somewhat 
inapt comparison between them and the 
weak, decaying towns in the South of 
Ireland, where there was never any 
sign of prosperity. He (Mr. Lewis) 
had himself extracted the proportion 
of voters to the populations of the 
—— boroughs, and had found it 
to be in Marylebone, 1 in 15; in Fins- 
bury, 1 in 12; in Chelsea, 1 in 11; in 
Dover, 1 in 13; in Greenwich, 1 in 10; 
in Plymouth, 1 in 16; in Southwark, 1 
in 11; in the Tower Hamlets, 1 in 138; 
and in Westminster, 1 in 15. He ad- 
mitted thatin Manchester and othertowns 
the proportions were higher. As for 
Irish boroughs, taking Belfast, he found 
that, with all the restrictions upon the 
franchise, there was a larger proportion 
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of voters than in Westminster; in Derry 
it was the same; in Enniskillen, Newry, 
and Dungannon, 1 in 15; in Antrim, 1 
in 16; in Downpatrick, 1 in 17; in Lis- 
burn, 1 in 10; and in Coleraine, 1 in 
17; and these were the worst specimens 
he could find. The scale, however, was 
weighted when they came to the fading 
towns in the South, from which trade 
and population had both gone; the 
proportion was, in Carlow, 1 in 26; in 
Drogheda and Ennis, 1 in 32; in Gal- 
way and Kilkenny, 1 in 22; in Tralee 
and Dublin, 1 in 30; in Waterford, 1 in 
29; and in Limerick, 1 in 25. The 
difference between these two groups was 
considerable; but if they went to any 
town in the North of Ireland, they would 
find it not only able to hold its own 
against England, but even, in some cases, 
to show a better result as regarded the 
proportion of electors to population. 
When he heard Manchester and Liver- 
pool mentioned, he felt that the com- 
parison was rather dangerous in the 
hands of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; for Manchester and Liverpool, 
with a population exceeding that of the 
Irish boroughs, returned six Members 
as against 87 by the latter. He knew 
that the question opened up a very 
much larger one. The House was 
probably aware that, with a most trifling 
exception, there had been no re-dis- 
tribution of seats in Ireland since the 
Union, so that the state of the borough 
representation could only be described 
as monstrous. It was not only that the 
boroughs had too many Members, but 
also that, as regarded their relative 
size, they were badly distributed, no 
just proportion of representation being 
maintained. He would just re-count the 
figures. The entire population of the 
boroughs in Ireland was only 866,000 
persons, and they had 37 Representatives, 
or 39, including the two vacant seats; 
the county population was 4,548,713, 
with only 64 Members. In other words, 
the counties had five times the popula- 
tion, and not twice the representation of 
the boroughs, which, if justice were 
done, would return no more than 17 
Members. The injustice, moreover, 
was not only between boroughs and 
counties, but also between the boroughs 
themselves. Nine of the smallest 
borough constituencies— Youghal, Port- 
arlington, Ennis, Athlone, Dungarvan, 
Dungannon, Kinsale, Mallow, and 
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Tralee—had a valuation not exceeding 
£66,430, and they returned nine Mem- 
bers. The valuation of Derry was 
£64,913, and it returned only one Mem- 
ber to Parliament. The entire popula- 
tion of the nine towns was not more than 
49,725, which was not double that of 
Derry. There were also two very re- 
markable constituencies that had been 
fading away Census after Census, 
with the exception of Galway at the 
last Census — namely, the cities of 
Galway and Waterford; though, by 
the favour and forbearance of Parlia- 
ment, each returned two Members. 
The population of Galway was under 
20,000, and its valuation £32,469, or 
one-half that of Derry. Its—Galway’s— 
electors, including a large number of 
freemen, numbered 1,354. Waterford 
was not quite so bad. Its population 
was under 30,000, and its valuation was 
£53,000, the number of electors being 
1,400. He had quoted enough figures 
to show that the House could not deal 
with the question as if it involved no 
difficulty. The question of Irish Reform 
was a far more searching and far more 


reaching question than Irish Members | [ 


seemed to contemplate ; and when it was 
undertaken in connection with a new 
Reform Bill, it must be carried out root- 
and-branch—especially with regard to 
the county constituencies, in justice to 
whom not half the boroughs now sending 
Members to Parliament were entitled to 
return Members at all. There were 10 
Trish boroughs the population of which 
‘ was under 7,000, although the increas- 
ing prosperity of the North gave Ire- 
land some flourishing towns of from 
10,000 to 13,000; and in the South there 
were Kingstown and other places that 
were deserving of consideration. He did 
not mean to suggest that it was the duty 
of the Government to set to work at once 
to introduce an Irish Reform Bill; but 
he did suggest that so far from its being 
the duty of the House to deal with the 
question in a fragmentary manner, it 
ought, under no circumstances, to deal 
with the subject until it was brought 
forward by a responsible Minister of the 
Crown with a majority behind him. 
That Motion constituted one of the great 
gala or festival days of the House, for it 
was about the only occasion he knew of 
when the Liberal Party was seen in 
union. The front Opposition Bench, 
according to their own supporters, were 
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in the habit of running away after 
moving Resolutions and not stopping 
for the division; but, with one or two 
remarkable exceptions, the franchise 
was a question on which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were generally unani- 
mous in their voting, though certain 
right hon. Gentlemen did not confine 
themselves, on this question, to op- 
posing their Party in the House, but 
opposed it out of the House, writing 
articles against their Colleagues for the 
purpose of illustrating that there was 
not, after all, complete union of the 
Liberal Party even on the question of the 
franchise. But, looking at it altogether, 
there was no doubt that the Liberal 
Party was more or less united on the 
question of the franchise, and they 
would be more or less united on Friday 
next. Only two right hon. Gentlemen 
would dissever themselves from their 
Colleagues. The Conservative Party 
might congratulate themselves that upon 
that question, on which they would be 
called upon to vote on Friday—household 
suffrage in counties—they were in the 
right and the Liberal Party in the wrong. 
“No, 4 He would ask anyone 
likely to be led away by the plausible 
nature of the Motion this day proposed 
to consider what would be the result 
in Ireland if the Resolutions of to- 
day and of Friday were passed and 
embodied in a Bill? It could only be 
followed out to its logical conclusion by 
giving the same county franchise to 
Ireland as existed in the other parts of 
the United Kingdom ; and when they 
had the evil political example of a 
borough franchise debased to the man 
who paid upon a 5s. rental, the same 
rule would have to be applied to the 
counties ; and, though he did not wish to 
say anything to excite religious feeling, 
he would assert that the effect of such 
a step would be to sweep out of exist- 
ence the entire Protestant constituency. 
Belfast, and, perhaps, through the popu- 
larity of their present Members, Lis- 
burn, might escape from such a flood ; 
but with those exceptions, the result of 
carrying out the proposed measure of 
household franchise in Ireland as re- 
garded boroughs, based on no test, and 
no limitation at all, and then apply: 
ing the same principle—as the Liberal 
Party desired, to the counties—would 
be that one-fifth of the population 
of Ireland, containing far more than 
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one-fifth of its wealth, influence, respec- 
tability, and loyalty, would be entirely 
destroyed, and would have no repre- 
sentation. He had not ventured to 
speak on the subject before; but he 
hoped to find many Members on the other 
side who would pause long before com- 
mitting themselves to a step of that 
character, the result of which they could 
not thoroughly appreciate, unless they 
considered the points he had ventured to 
put before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber intend to move his Amendment ? 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS: No; he 
would content himself with negativing 
the Resolution ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was sure the House, in common with 
himself, must thank the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Charles Lewis) for having 
put the opposition of the Party to which 
he belonged upon grounds that were 
thoroughly intelligible. Last year the 
Opposition were placed in considerable 
difficulty by the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), then 
Chief Secretary, now Secretary for the 
Colonies, from which it was impossible 
to draw a conclusion as to the grounds 
on which the opposition of the Govern- 
ment were based ; but there was no mis- 
take at all about the grounds taken by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry. He 
adopted the well-known language of 
Lord Eldon—the argument in favour of 
rotten boroughs—the argument that re- 
presentation should depend upon pro- 
perty alone; that the man who had £100 
ought to have a vote, and the man who 
had only £5 ought not; that the nume- 
rical preponderance of representation 
ought always to be in the hands of the 
rich, and that if a system would give 
equal or more than equal representation 
to men who were not rich, that would 
be a conclusive argument against the 
enfranchisement of the people. Those 
might be arguments which commended 
themselves to the other side of the 
House, but they were not arguments 
upon which the Liberal Party ever had 
or would proceed. Of course, they would 
vote together against the principles 
which the hon. Gentleman had enun- 
ciated, which were those to which the 
Liberal Party always had been, and 
always would be, opposed to a man, and 
of which he hoped, in process of time, 
the Conservative Party would be ashamed. 
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He had taunted the Liberal Party with 
dissension on the subject of the franchise ; 
but a recollection of the history of the 
Reform Bill of 1867 might have led the 
hon. Member to spare his taunts, for the 
Conservatives, after opposing for years 
the proposals of the Liberal Party for 
extending the franchise in England in 
just such speeches as he had delivered, 
when they found their account in it, 
suddenly turned round and carried a 
much more sweeping measure than any 
they had before opposed. He trusted 
that the language of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry was not to be repeated 
from the Treasury Bench; for his most 
conclusive argument had been that the 
enfranchisement of the people of Ireland 
would endanger Protestant ascendancy. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he had 
said nothing of the sort ; he said that it 
would sweep away the Protestant repre- 
sentation. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
in his opinion Protestant representation 
and ascendancy were almost one and the 
same thing; but if the hon. Member 
thought it worth while to draw that 
distinction, he would take it as Protestant 
representation, and he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite if in the present 
day they were going to stand up before 
the people of Ireland, and say—‘‘ We 
refuse you your rights, which otherwise 
we could not dispute, rights which we 
have given to England and Scotland, 
because to give you them would en- 
danger the Protestant representation ?” 
Was that a position the hon. and learned 
Attorney General could support? To 
such principles the Liberal Party always 
had been and always must be opposed ; 
and if anything were wanting to justify 
their votes, it was furnished by the 
speech of the hon. Member. He spoke 
of the residuum being large ; and it was 
large in England before the Reform Bill 
of 1832. It was large because the fran- 
chise was so small, and the very argu- 
ments he used and the very figures he 
quoted were the answer to the conclu- 
sion to which he would bring them. 
The numbers excluded were so great, 
simply because the franchise was so 
narrow ; but the statistics were worthless 
to the Party that granted household 
suffrage, who could not now estimate 
the right of a man to vote by the value 
of the house in which he lived. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) did not think, 
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therefore, that any responsible Minister 
would use the language or employ the 
arguments of the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman was a brave man, who 
had a contempt for Gentlemen who pro- 
posed Amendments and then ran away; 
but the hon. Member himself had put 
an Amendment down on the Paper, and 
had run away from it, before he had even 
proposed it. He was, however, quite 
right in so doing, for the Amendment 
was absurd. It was like saying to a 
man who demanded’ food—‘ I cannot 
give you food, what you really want is 
drink.” It was perfectly true that a 
re-distribution of seats might be a very 
good thing in Ireland; but the argu- 
ment about such a re-distribution had 
been used before, and would be again 
and again, as a convenient mode of 
getting rid of some proposal to which 
no good objection could be raised. The 
same remark applied to the fragmentary 
and the sumptuary arguments of the 
hon. Gentleman, which were simply 
worn-out obstructions to a claim to 
which no reasonable objection could 
be advanced. He (Sir William Har- 
court) was very curious to learn what 
answer could be given from the Treasury 
Bench to that Motion. In the last speech 
it was impossible to discover any argu- 
ment ; and, in reference to the question, 
he could not sufficiently congratulate his 
right hon. Friend the new Chief Secretary 
for Ireland—of whose promotion he had 
been glad to hear—on his absence from 
the House that evening. It would, per- 
haps, not have been very agreeable for 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. J. Lowther) to 
have inaugurated his appointment by re- 
sisting the present Motion, and therefore 
he was happy in having escaped that de- 
bate by the opportuneness of his re-elec- 
tion. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
would, no doubt, say everything that in- 
genuity could suggest, and as well as it 
possibly could be said, and he was very 
curious to know what that would be. 
Upon what grounds were they going to 
say to the Irish people that they were 
not to be entitled, in respect to represen- 
tation, to the same rights, and upon the 
same footing as the people of England ? 
If the ground were not that, the proposal 
would disarrange the present Conserva- 
tive Protestant representation of Ireland, 
which he took to be the real objection 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry. 
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Mr. CHARLESLEWIS denied having 


spoken of ‘Conservative’? Members ; 
he had simply spoken of the Protestant 
population. 

m WILLIAM HARCOURT : Well, 
but the hon. Member seemed to suppose 
that many of them might be Conserva- 
tives ; and, if that were not so, they would 
not have had an opposition of exactly 
that character to this Motion. The hon. 
Gentleman had enumerated various 
places where he thought the Protestant 
representation would be swept away ; 
but he had mentioned, as probable ex- 
ceptions to that, Belfast and Lisburn. 
He (Sir William Harcourt), however, 
fancied he had not heard him add the 
name of Londonderry. But if that was 
not the ground for resisting this pro- 
posal, and if there was no reasonable 
ground for resisting it, he would ask 
both sides of the House whether, in the 
present state of Irish opinion, it was a 
wise thing, because hon. Gentlemen who 
entertained opinions which they did not 
share, showed that a real grievance 
existed, to reject that Motion? On the 
opening night of the Session, he had 
pointed to this very question as one of 
the just grievances which Irish Members 
had brought forward, which it ought to 
be the duty and the interest both of the 
Conservative as well as of the Liberal 
Party to settle and remove. When Ire- 
land could point, as in the present in- 
stance, to exceptional legislation and to 
a just grievance, and say that there was 
exceptional legislation by which they 
denied to the great body of the Irish 
people rights which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment had granted freely to the people 
of England and Scotland, they armed 
them with a just grievance in refusing 
redress, and they inflicted on the country 
a real danger. It was, therefore, a 
matter of supreme political importance 
that they should endeavour to reconcile 
the Irish people by showing a disposi- 
tion on both sides of the House to re- 
move every grievance which appeared 
to be a real one, not by small calcula- 
tions of Party advantage, nor by setting 
Protestant against Catholic representa- 
tion, but by proving to Irishmen that 
they were willing to extend to them the 
same equal justice as they gave to the 
rest of the United Kingdom. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grssow) observed, that 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
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just sat down (Sir William Harcourt) 
had endeavoured to infuse into that 
debate, which had begun very quietly, 
some amount of excitement; but it did 
not appear to him (Mr. Gibson) that he 
had quite done justice to the, in many 
respects, powerful argument of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) ; who had endeavoured, 
by the figures he had quoted, to show 
that there was something more to be 
considered in dealing with this question 
than had been suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kildare(Mr. Meldon) 
in submitting his Resolution to the House. 
Any Motion which purported, even in 
its terms, to demand an assimilation be- 
tween the laws of different parts of the 
Empire, naturally commanded a certain 
amount of ready assent from every part 
of the House; because no one sitting on 
either side, could desire that thereshould 
be the semblance of a difference between 
the treatment given to Ireland and that 
given to the rest of the Kingdom. In 
suggesting, as he had fairly done, a con- 
sideration of the consequences which 
would result from the adoption of that 
Motion, it was not fair to conclude that 
the hon. Member for Londonderry had 
wished to discuss that question from a 
Party pointofview. The hon. andlearned 
Member’s proposition was that by giving 
household suffrage to the Irish boroughs 
a great act of justice would be done to 
Ireland, and an anomaly would be swept 
away which was altogether indefensible. 
In the few observations he (Mr. Gibson) 
should address to the House, he should 
suggest that whilst the hon. Member had 
made a temperate and interesting speech, 
he had omitted from his statement some 
considerations which might induce the 
House to arrive at the conclusion that 
that question was not one requiring im- 
mediate or very speedy legislation. The 
hon. and learned Member’s whole argu- 
ment amounted to this—‘‘ Give us house- 
hold suffrage in the Irish boroughs, 
because there is something in the English 
boroughs which is household suffrage.” 
But there was a considerable difference 
between the boroughs of England and 
Ireland, which weakened that argu- 
ment; for at the time of the latest Re- 
form Bill in England many manu- 
facturing towns, and great centres of 
industry had sprung up, where a nume- 
rous class of artizans and skilled labour- 
ers existed, who were receiving large 
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wages, enjoying very considerable com- 
fort, and living in respectable houses. 
When Parliament, therefore, in 1867, 
had to consider whether household 
suffrage should be conceded to a popu- 
lation so circumstanced, it might have 
very reasonably decided to do so, having 
due regard to what would be the pro- 
bable results of such a measure. As 
he gathered from his hon. Friend the 
Member for Londonderry, all he ventured 
to do with the figures he submitted to 
the House, was to puint out what might 
be some of the results which would follow 
in Ireland the adoption of this Motion. 
What were the results that were accom- 
plished in England by the adoption of 
household suffrage in 1867? By that 
Act in no borough was the absolute 
power of returning Members handed 
over to the lowest class of householders; 
and if they would take the Returns laid 
before Parliament for the last couple of 
years, it would be found that the number 
of householders in the boroughs of 
England who were rated above £4 was 
greater by many thousands than the 
number of householders rated below £4. 
Of course, that was a circumstance 
which must be largely taken into ac- 
count; and when it was found that in 
Ireland the vast majority of houses were 
rated below £4, and that the minority were 
over £4, that was a circumstance which 
also should fairly be taken into account 
when this matter was under considera- 
tion. In 29 Irish boroughs out of 33, if 
household suffrage were at once adopted, 
the absolute power of returning Repre- 
sentatives of those places would be given 
to householders rated below £4, to the 
exclusion of any power whatever in those 
who at present had the franchise. That 
was also a circumstance entitled to its 
due weight. He also believed that the 
test of valuation was referred to by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Lon- 
donderry, not at all as being deci- 
sive, but as an element suggesting 
caution in a case when, by a Motion 
of that kind, they were asked to say that 
this subject required the immediate at- 
tention of Parliament. In the vast ma- 
jority of boroughs in Ireland, voters 
rated under £4 would preponderate, and 
voters rated about £4 would practically 
have no voice at all. He (Mr. Gibson) 
found that the persons occupying houses 
in the vast majority of boroughs in Ire- 
land rated under £4 occupied tenements, 
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the value of which was £116,000; while 
those who occupied premises rated over 
£4, and who would be the minority of 
voters, if household suffrage were 
granted, occupied tenements the value 
of which was £1,200,000. If they took 
the condition of these boroughs in detail, 
it would be found that the matters to 
which he referred came out in the greater 
prominence, and would attract even 
greater attention. It was a startling 
fact to find that in four or five of the 
boroughs in Ireland, if household suf- 
frage were granted, the absolute pre- 
ee apd of electoral power would be 
anded over to persons rated under £2. 
That suggested the necessity for con- 
sidering this question from every point 
of view. Even in Limerick, an important 
historical town, there was a large num- 
ber of houses rated under 20s. Galway 
and some other towns contained a con- 
siderable number of houses rated under 
5s. [An hon. Memser: What is the 
rent?| They would generally find that 
the rent was a third higher than the 
valuation, and, if that rule was applied 
to such cases when a house was valued 
at 5s., the rent might be only about 7s. 
But, however this might be, he said that 
5s. did not represent a very high residen- 
tial standard, for it was scarcely possible 
for anyone acquainted only with English 
boroughs to imagine a house valued 
at 5s. Of course, it must be borne in 
mind—he did not want to exaggerate 
one way or the other—that Ireland was 
mainly an agricultural country and Eng- 
land a manufacturing country, and a 
great number of the houses in some of 
the small Irish boroughs were occupied 
not by artizans, but by agricultural la- 
bourers. If a measure like that suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare were at once carried, it might 
have the effect of depriving to a very 
large degree the existing electors of the 
right virtually of having any voice in 
the election of Members of Parliament. 
That was a matter of very great difficulty, 
and required attention, and it ought to 
be dealt with cautiously and with great 
care ; and, moreover, he did not think it 
was of such extreme moment at the 
present as to demand the immediate at- 
tention of Parliament. For himself, he 
had seen nothing in the state of opinion 
in Ireland showing that it had attracted 
very much attention. The hon. and 
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to the law of rating. That was a very 
complicated question, and he (the At- 
torney General for Ireland) did not 
intend to trouble the House by entering 
on iton that occasion. He believed, how- 
ever, that every person entitled to be an 
elector had every facility to be rated, if 
he was so desirous, and took the slight- 
est amount of trouble in the matter. His 
hon. and learned Friend seemed, though 
not with a desire of acting unfairly, to 
have rather overstated that part of hiscase. 
His hon. and learned Friend also stated 
that there were anomalies on this ques- 
tion as to the system of representation. 
That was true; and, unless equal elec- 
toral districts were established, there 
would, to a certain extent, be anomalies 
in the representation of Ireland, as there 
were also in that of England and Scot- 
land, and as there would be, to some ex- 
tent, in every system. The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford was rather 
severe on the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) with reference to what 
he stated about a re-distribution of seats. 
When, however, they found a great 
many boroughs in Ireland—the vast ma- 
jority of them with a small population— 
many, in fact, decreasing in population, 
with a very moderate number of electors, 
and not much chance of increasing—when 
they found the majority of them without 
manufactures, he (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) ventured to think re-distri- 
bution of seats was a matter which lay 
at the root of the whole question, and 
which would require a great deal of con- 
sideration. If any change were to be 
made, many of these towns would, he 
supposed, have to be disfranchised, and 
some towns which at present returned 
two Members might have their right to 
do so challenged. He did not say the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
evaded that point. He did not think 
any Member who discussed the question 
would seek to evade it. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he hardly thought the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare had 
made out his case, that this was a matter 
of such urgency as to require the imme- 
diate attention of Parliament. Surely 
there was a fair opportunity for laying 
every Irish grievance before that House? 
He had never heard it said in Ireland, 
nor seen it stated in the Irish Press, that 
there was any section of the people of 
Ireland that was not represented in that 
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importance, and it was quite reasonable 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare should have brought it forward 
as he had done in his fair and temperate 
speech. He thought, however, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had failed 
to show that the subject was one of such 
urgency that the attention of Parliament 
should be directed to it for the purpose 
of legislation at the present moment. 
For this reason, he was sorry to say that 
he should be unable to give his assent 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Motion. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY observed 
that the hon. Member for Derry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) had said a great deal 
about the settlement of 1867; but it 
should be remembered that the settle- 
ment was arrived at not upon Constitu- 
tional principles, but to satisfy the 
officials of Dublin Castle. The fact, 
however, was that the influence of 
Dublin Castle was diminishing, and it 
was now extremely difficult to return 
Irish officialsin certain constituencies of 
Ireland ; and it was on account of that, 
and not from any wish arising from 
motives of Constitutional policy, that the 
basis established in 1867 was adopted. 
The representation of Ireland had been 
wrenched out of the bounds of that 
clique, and Dublin Castle had ceased to 
be predominant in Irish affairs. It 
had further been said that there were 
no Petitions in favour of a wider fran- 
chise ; but the Irish people had not got 
used to Petition as an instrument of 
Constitutional warfare. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry expended a great 
deal of skill in combating an argument 
on which the hon. and learned Member 
for Kildare had never rested his claim. 
His hon. and learned Friend had rested 
his claim not on any theory as to the 
right of every man to a vote, but on the 
ground that Ireland would be better 
governed, the real feelings of the people 
better expressed, and Constitutional 
action encouraged by this extension of 
the franchise. The hon. Member for 
Derry said that spiritual influences 
would be brought to bear on the Roman 
Catholics, whom it was proposed to 
enfranchise. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he had 
never used the word ‘‘Catholic” in 
reference to spiritual influence. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: The hon. 
Member said that the class of voters 
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who would be introduced by this measure 
would on religious grounds be open to 
spiritual influence, and as the vast 
majority of those who would be enfran- 
chised were Roman Catholics, he could 
only have been alluding tothem. He 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) denied that any 
such influence would be used with an 
evil result; and, as a matter of fact, his 
own experience told him that the pro- 
fession of Protestantism did not stand in 
the way of a candidate in the South of 
Ireland. Then, in the regard to the 
question of education, he had no doubt 
that the electors of Ireland would com- 
pare favourably with those of England 
and Scotland. He denied that in Ireland 
the Government valuations were any test 
of value, or that they in any way repre- 
sented the rents derived from the houses. 
In the Committee on Irish Valuation last 
year, a responsible witness stated thatin 
the city of Limerick there was not a single 
house the rent of which was under 1s. 
a-week, or £2 12s. a-year, and yet Lime- 
rick was one of the cities in which there 
were many houses valued at 5s. The 
Southern towns were rapidly increasing 
in prosperity, and had ceased to fall off 
in numbers; and he was glad to have an 
opportunity of stating, on behalf of 
Limerick, which was frequently repre- 
sented in that House as a decaying city, 
that within the last few years houses had 
gone up 25 per cent in value, and that it 
was impossible to find in the business part 
of the city sufficient accommodation for its 
increasing commerce. If they declined 
to grant that request now, he would 
much regret it, as the Irish people could 
receive no greater benefit from the 
hands of their Conservative countrymen. 
But, at any rate, they would carry a 
measure of this kind in time. He 
believed that the franchise would be 
granted to Ireland; but when that 
was done, instead of its being a bond 
of union between the two countries, 
it might become the means of in- 
creasing the differences and that an- 
tagonism between the different classes of 
the Irish people which now existed. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
was glad of an opportunity of explaining 
the vote he was about to give. On 
every occasion, when the proposal to 
extend the household borough franchise 
to Ireland had been made, he had given 
it his support, and should cordially do so 
now. He could entirely confirm the 
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statement made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon)— 
namely, that, during the discussion re- 
specting Home Rule, which took place 
during the first Session of the present 
Parliament, the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), then Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, said, addressing the 
Irish Members, if they would introduce 
measures of real practical utility and 
tending to redress what they considered 
Irish grievances existing in their own 
country, Her Majesty’s Government 
would not withhold from them its en- 
couragement and support. Well, this 
was the fifth Session of the Parliament, 
and no such encouragment had been 
given. He (Sir Eardley Wilmot) had 
himself, on that very occasion, appealed 
to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Ministry, then sitting on those front 
benches, to utilize that powerful majo- 
rity which he possessed, and the great 
strength of the Conservative Party, in 
order to enter upon a policy of concilia- 
tion towards Ireland, and to remove 
some of those inequalities in its Constitu- 
tional Government which were a source 
of irritation to Irishmen, and prevented 
the complete harmony of the two coun- 
tries. He could conscientiously say, 
that one of his principal objects in seek- 
ing the honour of a seat in Parliament 
at a late period in life, was, that he 
might assist in promoting measures 
which would advance the prosperity and 
social condition of Ireland and raise her 
to the same level as England, which 
could only be done by granting her the 
same rights and privileges, and the same 
laws, of which we had the full advantage 
on this side of the Channel. Now, as 
regarded the measure proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare, 
it would be recollected, that originally 
the household franchise existed by law 
or by custom in all our English boroughs, 
the electors of which consisted of free- 
men, scot-and-lot voters, and pot- 
wallopers—the last representing the pos- 
session of a domicile or dwelling—and 
these formed the great majority of the 
borough voters. This continued till 
1832, when the Reform Bill of that year 
introduced into the boroughs, as it did 
into the counties, a new qualification— 
namely, occupation of a tenement for 
value; and this qualification continued 
till 1867, when the Conservative Go- 
vernment, headed by the present Pre- 
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mier, restored the borough franchise to its 
original tenure—household suffrage as it 
had existed in the earlier periods of our 
history. At that time, if he (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) was not incorrect, the Prime 
Minister distinctly intimated that the 
uestion of an extension of the household 
ranchise to the boroughs of Ireland 
would undergo attentive consideration at 
no distant period. He had certainly felt 
considerable disappointment, that from 
this as well as from other social and 
olitical improvements proposed for 
reland, the Government had turned 
away; and they could not be surprised 
if Irishmen felt annoyed and irritated, 
when one proposal after another, which 
they made for the amelioration of their 
country, was rejected. As regarded 
the hon. Member for Derry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis), who had an Amendment on the 
Paper which he had not moved, nothing 
could be more inconsistent and illogical 
than his course of action. One great 
point in his argument was, that the Act 
of 1867 had entirely settled the question 
of electoral matters and the subject of 
Parliamentary Representation, when at 
the same moment, by the Paper he held 
in his hand, he was advocating—and 
part of his argument went in that direc- 
tion—the urgent necessity of a re- 
distribution of seats for Ireland. No 
wonder that such inconsistency had 
roused the wrathful eloquence of the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt). The hon. 
Member for Derry had also declaimed 
on the decay of prosperity in the South 
of Ireland as a reason why the borough 
franchise should not be lowered; but 
the fact of that decay had been ably 
combated and contradicted by the hon. 
Member who had spoken last (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy); and, even allowing the 
fact to be true, that was an additional 
reason why the Government should 
exert itself to arrest that downward pro- 
gress by the promotion and encourage- 
ment of measures calculated to increase 
or restore the material progress of those 
districts—either by the development of 
their fisheries, the reclamation of their 
waste lands, by the improvement of 
their harbours and inland navigation, 
or by fostering trade and commerce in 
every possible way. At all events, there 
could be no ground whatever for with- 
holding from the South of Ireland that 
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basis of wealth and contentment wher- 
ever it wastobe found. Forthesereasons, 
he cordially supported the Resolution of 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
dare, and did so with the greatest con- 
fidence, that in doing so, he was doing 
what was just and right. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT : It is, I 
think, Sir, much to be regretted that, 
year after year, it should be necessary 
to bring this Motion before the House. 
It is deplorable that the Government 
and the Party opposite should appear so 
unwilling to extend to the cities and 
towns of Ireland the popular privileges 
which they have themselves bestowed 
upon England and Scotland. I cannot 
see the wisdom or the justice of saying— 
‘‘Tf you live in Manchester or in Liver- 
pool you shall have a vote and enjoy all 
the rights of citizenship; but if you 
cross the Irish Sea, and make your home 
in Dublin or in Belfast, you shall be 
disfranchised.”” It seems to me repug- 
nant to the plainest sense of justice that 
such a distinction should be permitted to 
exist between the different portions of 
the Kingdom. Apart from the in- 
justice it inflicts on many persons in 
Ireland, I regret the course the Govern- 
ment have pursued in this matter. I 
regret that course, because I believe the 
effect of it on public opinion in Ireland 
will be most mischievous. Here is a 
simple demand made year after year, 
and supported by a great majority of the 
Irish Members—a demand for nothing 
exceptional, for nothing novel or dan- 
gerous ; but simply that the householders 
in Irish towns shall have the same pri- 
vileges, shall be permitted to hold the 
same position in the Constitution, as the 
householders of England and Scotland. 
If you persist in refusing this just and 
reasonable request, you will weaken the 
hands of every man in Ireland who is 
trying to infuse a moderate and loyal 
spirit—a spirit of respect for Parlia- 
mentary institutions and regard for Con- 
stitutional action—into the minds of the 
people of that country; you will give 
strength and encouragement to those— 
and they are not a few—who are ready 
to seize every opportunity of pointing 
the moral that there is no willingness 
in this House to do fair and equal jus- 
tice to the people of Ireland. This isa 
serious responsibility for any Govern- 
ment to undertake, and I hope hon. 
Members opposite will weigh well and 
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wisely this matter. I feel sure that if 
they could understand the sense of irri- 
tation that is provoked—the feeling that 
they are not confided in, or treated as 
equals, which the continued rejection of 
this Motion produces in the minds of the 
Irish people, they would see this matter 
in a different light. They would ask 
themselves, is it worth while to refuse 
this moderate and reasonable request ? 
Is it worthy of a great Party and a 
strong Government to decline to carry 
out their own principles? Isit desirable 
to maintain in the Irish mind this rank- 
ling sense of inferiority and injustice ? 
And I think they would come to the con- 
clusion that it would be wiser to take 
the more generous course, and to pass 
this Motion to-night without a division. 
What reason has been shown for the 
maintenance of this distinction between 
the franchises of the two countries? 
Primd facie, it is an evil. Every unne- 
cessary distinction in political privileges 
between the various parts of the United 
Kingdom is an evil. It has not, I 
believe, been suggested that any danger 
is involved in this proposal. Whatever 
danger or trouble there may be in the 
affairs of Ireland will not be increased 
by the admission of the borough house- 
holder within the pale of the Consti- 
tution. If any spirit of violence or 
disaffection still exists in that country, 
does not all history teach that in no 
way can you disarm that spirit so effec- 
tually as by giving it the regular and 
safe outlet of free representative insti- 
tutions? The exceedingly restrictive 
character of the Irish borough franchise 
has been pointed out in this debate. A 
£4 rating may sound very low in English 
ears; but the enormous disproportion 
between the number of householders 
and the number of electors in Irish bo- 
roughs shows how exclusive it is in 
operation. Valuation for rating pur- 
poses is said to be 25 per cent lower in 
Ireland than in England. The rating is 
always considerably below the rental, so 
that a £4 rating represents at least a 
£6 or £7 rental. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that a £6 or £7 rental in 
most Irish towns means a very different 
thing from an equal rental in England. 
England isa rich country, with a rapidly 
increasing population; Ireland is a 
poor country, with a population sta- 
tionary or decreasing. A low rental, 
therefore, in Ireland, does not represent 
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the same sort of dwelling, or by any 
means the same status on the part of the 
occupier, that a rental of a similar amount 
would indicate in England. Then, it 
should not be forgotten, that while a 
majority of the English and Scotch Mem- 
bers are elected by household suffrage, 
only 36 of the 103 Irish Members are 
elected on the conparatively low fran- 
chise of the boroughs. We are told 
that this matter cannot be dealt with 
without a re-distribution of seats; yet 
you dealt with the Irish franchise in 
1868, and you did not re-distribute seats. 
It is quite true, no doubt, that a re-dis- 
tribution of seats is desirable; and I 
have myself drawn attention to the 
anomalous condition of political power 
in Ireland on more than one occasion in 
this House; but Idid not notice any 
eagerness on the part of the Government, 
or of Members opposite, to take it up. 
I imagine if I were to bring forward a 
Motion on the subject, I should be met 
by the objection that it was impossible 
to deal with the distribution of seats 
without at the same time determining the 
question of the borough franchise, which 
was a matter that required grave and se- 
rious consideration. The necessity for re- 
distribution exists, whether you alter the 
franchise or you do not. Indeed, so far 
as it would affect it at all, the extension 
of the borough farachise would not in- 
crease, but would diminish the existing 
anomalies in distribution; because the 
most glaring of them proceed from the 
disproportion between the number of 
voters in the small towns and the great 
county constituencies. But the two ques- 
tionsare quite distinct. Re-distribution of 
seats will have, no doubt, to be considered; 
but it will have to be considered for the 
whole Kingdom as well as for Ireland. 
Assimilation of the county and borough 
franchise will, in like manner, have to be 
considered for the whole Kingdom. I 
should myself, also, at the same time, 
like to see a well-considered provision 
made for the due representation and 
protection of minorities. But all these 
questions are quite distinct from the 
simple issue now before us, which is not 
whether we are prepared to adopt these 
great changes in the representative 
system of the Kingdom, but whether 
we will not extend to Ireland the prin- 
ciples of the measure which in 1867 we 
applied to England? When we have 
done this, we shall be in a position, in 
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case further change should be considered 
necessary, to deal fairly and equally 
with all parts of the United Kingdom 
at the same time and in the same mea- 


sure. In treating such a subject as the 
representation of the people, there are 
many reasons why this is the most de- 
sirable course to pursue. But to say 
that you cannot pass this simple mea- 
sure to remove the inequality under 
which you have placed the Irish urban 
population by your legislation of 1867 
and 1868, because the distribution of 
seats is unsatisfactory, is mere trifling 
with the Constitutional claims of those 
on whose behalf this demand is made. 
I cannot see the object of constantly in- 
troducing this ery of re-distribution in 
these debates, except it be to hinder the 
equalization of the franchise. It is a 
very old move on the part of those who 
oppose Parliamentary Reform, and is 
supposed, I believe, to strike terror into 
the hearts of the Representatives of 
those small boroughs, whose existence 
might not be preserved if a struggle 
were to take place for the survival of 
the fittest. I am happy to say that in 
this instance, at all events, it does not 
appear to have any effect on their minds; 
and I have reason to think that the 
Members for many of the smallest, as 
well as for many of the largest consti- 
tuencies in Ireland, will be found sup- 
porting the Motion to-night, as they 
have supported it in previous Sessions. 
Then, we are told, that we must not 
adopt this Motion, because it would let 
in a disproportionate number of the 
poorer class of voters—that class being 
far more numerous in Irish than in Eng- 
lish towns. But it has been pointed 
out, I believe with accuracy, that the 
effect of the change we propose in Ireland 
would not be nearly so great, relatively, 
as the effect that was produced in Eng- 
land by the Act of 1867. The reduc- 
tion in England from the £10 household 
qualification to household suffrage had 
the effect of increasing the number of 
borough electors from 500,000 to some- 
thing like 1,500,000. The alteration 
now proposed in the Irish franchise 
would only change the number of bo- 
rough electors from about 50,000 to 
100,000. No doubt there are many more 
poorly-built houses in Irish towns than 
there are in England. The whole coun- 
try is poorer; and the standard of com- 





fort is lower in food, in dress, in houses, 
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and in every other respect where the 
sp gery of money is involved ; but 
I do not know that the people who live 
in those shabby houses are less intel- 
ligent, or that they take less interest 
in public affairs, than the corresponding 
class in England. I do not know that 
they have less concern in being well 
governed. The question of the borough 
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bruised by many a blow. Of late, there 
have been signs of fresh and tender leaves 
upon its branches; if they are withered 
and destroyed by the untimely frost of 
your refusal to do this act of simple jus- 
tice, I am glad at least to feel that the 
ni Beery of so great a misfortune 

ill not rest on the Irish Members who 
sit here, or on any section of the Liberal 


franchise in England has been raised far | Party 


above this miserable contention about 
the value of houses. You do not ask, 
now, what rent a man pays, how thick 
are his walls, or how high his roof? 
But you have said to every man who is 
the head of a household—‘“ You are a 
citizen of this country; you do your 
share of the work, you bear your share 
of the burdens, and you shall have a 
voice in the Government under which 
youlive.’”’ There is no principle in rating 
value, by which you can divide men into 
classes, and give the franchise to one and 
refuse it to another. There is a broad 
and intelligible principle in giving the 
franchise to every man who is the owner 
of a house and the head of a family. 
We ask you to extend this principle to 
Ireland; and we ask you do so before 
the concession shall have lost all grace 
and value through long denial and delay. 
You do not pretend that you can always 
withhold it; you only profess to delay 
it. You are a Government of caution 
and consideration ; and the result of 
your caution and consideration will 
be, that you will do nothing until it is 
too late to do anything useful. Last 
year the right hon. Baronet, who was 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach), said that he 
fully admitted it would be necessary 
some day to give to the people of Ireland 
a wider extension of the franchise than 
- they at present enjoyed; and I suppose 
we shall have the same story told to us 
to-night. This is a feeble policy ; there 
is nothing strong or robust about it. 
It certainly is not a policy that will com- 
mand the respect of the people of Ire- 
land. A great historian and orator 
once gave you this advice from these 
benches—‘‘ When you give, give frankly; 
when you withhold, withhold resolutely. 
But there is a way of so withholding as 
merely to excite desire, and of so giving 
as merely to excite contempt.” Confi- 
dence in Parliamentary Institutions is a 
plant of slow growth in Ireland. It 
has been shaken by many a storm, and 
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Dr. WARD thought that the denial 
by the Government of a demand for 
Constitutional rights would not tend to 
foster Constitutional principles in Ire- 
land. This was the fifth time it had been 
made, and on each occasion that was 
denied which long since had been granted 
to the people of England and Scotland. 
For years the Government was occupied 
in keeping down with strong hands un- 
constitutional expressions of feeling on 
the part of a large proportion of the 
Irish people; but when they asked for 
what was strictly within their Constitu- 
tional right, the message they received 
through official sources amounted to an 
absolute denial of what they had every 
reason to expect should be granted them. 
One ground of objection to the proposi- 
tion before the House was that it must 
be considered in conjunction with the 
question of the re-distribution of seats ; 
but whatever objection might be alleged, 
the people of Ireland were convinced 
that the House was refusing them their 
Constitutional rights, and he hoped, after 
what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Baronet the Member for South 
Warwickshire (Sir Eardley Wilmot), to 
find a fair following on the other side of 
the House in support of the Motion. 
He (Dr. Ward) represented one of the 
boroughs which had been distinctly 
threatened with disfranchisement by the 
Government. It was true the popula- 
tion of the town of Galway was small 
compared with that of boroughs in 
England ; but it was not small compared 
with other boroughs in Ireland. They 
were threatened with re-distribution ; 
but did the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
mean by that the number of Irish 
Members was to be lessened? He (Dr. 
Ward) doubted whether that would be 
so; but, at any rate, he and those who 
thought with him did not shrink from 
the issue, as they were of opinion such 
a contingency would never stand in the 
face of the relative statistics of the three 
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countries. He was astonished to hear 
the money argument resorted to by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, which 
he (Dr. Ward) had thought was aban- 
doned by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Chief when he educated 
his Party up to the last Reform Act. In 
England, by that Act, the relative value 
of the houses was got rid of—to be a 
householder was sufficient; but if they 
crossed over to Ireland £ s. d. was to 
remain the ruling qualification. Was 
that the message the House would send 
to Ireland? The Government, it would 
seem, wanted to keep up in Ireland a 
plutocracy that had been given up in 
England. The House was told that 
there was no agitation on the subject in 
Ireland; but if they did agitate, they 
were told that they were merely agi- 
tators, and on that ground their claim 
was refused. As to the latter argu- 
ment, he knew that in all the consti- 
tuencies this question was brought to 
the front, and had formed a very promi- 
nent topic in the addresses of candidates. 
If the people were to be told that they 
were not to have the privilege they asked 
for, because they were in the habit of 
resorting to unconstitutional means to 
get what they wanted, he doubted 
whether such a message would diminish 
the tendency to resort to such means. 
They were told that the adoption of the 
principle advocated in the present Motion 
would swamp existing constituencies; but 
what was the answer that had been 
given to a similar argument against the 
extension of the English franchise? A 
single example would show that what 
would take place in Ireland would only 
parallel that which took place by the 
last Reform Act in England. In Galway 
there were now 1,300 electors; if this 
Motion was acted upon there would be 
8,400. There were before the Reform 
Act in Tynemouth 1,200, which were 


increased by that Act to 4,000; but had | p 


any harm resulted from such cases of 
swamping? He protested against the 
threat that re-distribution would be in 
favour of the counties. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) said, he did 
not assert what the effect of re-distribu- 
tion would be. 

Dr. WARD said, at any rate the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis) had gone in that 
direction. He (Dr, Ward) denied that 
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there was any truth in the theory that 
was made one of the bases of the present 
system, that the poor householders in 
Irish boroughs were inferior in intellect 
and capacity to the poor householders in 
English boroughs. Yet that entirely 
gratuitous assumption had underlain the 
whole speech of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland. 
Comparing the population of Dublin 
and Leeds, he showed that in the former 
case there were only 12,000 electors with 
a population of 250,000, while in the 
latter there was a population of about 
the same number and 50,000 electors. 
What was really feared, however, 
was that they would lose Conserva- 
tive seats in Ireland; and it was said 
that it would hand over the representa- 
tion to the Catholics and crush out the 
Protestant element ; but that he utterly 
denied. What was the present state of 
the case in the county of Kerry, where 
99 out of every 100 of the population 
were Catholics? Two Members of the 
Protestant Disestablished Church were 
returned. Why a Conservative Govern- 
ment should be afraid of giving this 
Constitutional right to the boroughs of 
Ireland he could not conceive. With 
regard to reform in England, they took 
the bread out of the mouth of the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich, and went 
far beyond his proposals. Had they 
suffered for it? Did they not sit at this 
moment in office because of it? They 
had found out that by extending Consti- 
tutional rights they had increased in the 
people the love of the Constitution; and 
they would find it equally true of the 
people of Ireland if they passed this 
Resolution. Should, however, they reject 
it, he would deeply regret the distrust of 
the Irish people such a rejection would 
imply, because it would most certainly 
engender a corresponding distrust of the 
Legislature on the part of the Irish 
eople. 

Mr. BIGGAR doubted the expediency 
of forcing the Irish Representatives year 
after year to prefer a claim which had 
already been ceded to England. The 
real cause of the want of prosperity in 
the South of Ireland was not that the 
eople lacked intelligence; but simply 
oes seth the rural parts of the country 
had been depopulated owing to emigra- 
tion and other causes. That was no 
reason, however, why the people who 
remained behind should not have the 
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advantage of giving a vote for Parlia- 
mentary representation. He had gone 
a good deal amongst the people of the 
South of Ireland; and he could unhesi- 
tatingly say that they were quite as 
capable of giving an electoral vote as 
any citizen, though he might live in a 
more expensive house. The Govern- 
ment of this country had acted towards 
Ireland in a manner which could not be 
defended, and there were substantial 
reasons for being dissatisfied with Eng- 
lish rule, and to say that they were dis- 
loyal to the English system of govern- 
ment. They would be loyal to good 
laws and good government for Ireland ; 
but upon particular questions they did 
not get fair play, and consequently they 
were dissatisfied with things as they 
were. The Government were not doing 
their duty towards Ireland, and it was 
not fair that an unfair law should be 
enforced. He did not see why Ireland 
should be governed on a different prin- 
ciple from England. If the question 
was decided on principle, he felt sure 
that it would be entirely favourable to 
the Motion now before the House. With 
regard to rents, they knew that they were 
very much lower in Ireland than in the 
manufacturing towns of England, where 
wages were higher; but the people were 
of the same intelligence in Ireland. He 
thought the Government would have 
acted wisely if they had thrown on one 
side the question of Party in this matter, 
and decided it on the grounds of justice 
and common sense. There had been no 
great display of public feeling in favour 
of the Motion, it was true; but the reason 
was that the people of Ireland did not 
find public meetings or Petitions of much 
use. The Government did not listen to 
them, but regulated the affairs of Ire- 
land according to Party exigencies. If 
the question were to be decided by the 
votes of Irish Members alone, the Motion 
would be carried by a large majority. He, 
for one at least, was prepated to give it 
his support on every principle of justice. 

Masor NOLAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) went largely into statistics to 
este that the supporters of the Reso- 
ution had no case, and he attempted to 
show that there were many borough 
constituencies in England in which the 
proportion. of electors to inhabitants 
was less than in many of the boroughs in 
Ireland, The hon, Gentleman said that 
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in Westminster, for example, there was 
only one elector to 15 inhabitants. But 
it should be remembered that in West- 
minster there were many large estab- 
lishments, and where that was the case 
the proportion of voters was always less. 
Westminster, therefore, was not a fair 
instance. He did not know upon what 
principle of selection the hon. Member 
had proceeded ; but if he took his cases 
indifferently, the result would have been 
very different. He would himself take 
the alphabetical principle in making the 
comparison. Taking Abingdon, the first 
in order of the English boroughs, there 
were seven inhabitants to one elector, 
while in Armagh there were 13 to one. 
In Andover there were seven inhabitants 
to one elector, in Athlone the proportion 
was 19 toone. In Ashton-under-Lyne 
there were again seven inhabitants to 
one voter, in Bandon 13 to one. In 
Aylesbury there were still seven in- 
habitants to one voter, in Belfast eight 
or nine to one. Going to the end of the 
list, and taking York, the place where 
the last election had been held—and 
here he might be allowed to say that 
he was glad that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. Lowther) had-been returned, 
for he was always courteous to the Irish 
Members—in York there were five in- 
habitants to one voter, while in Youghal 
the proportion was 22 to one. The 
peculiar point on which they rested 
their case was, that Ireland was worse 
off than England, and that their case 
was peculiarly strong, inasmuch as they 
only wished to adapt the law of Ireland 
to that of England, and should, at any 
rate, run on all fours with the latter 
country. The hon. Member for London- 
derry threatened them, if they perse- 
vered with the principle, with a re-dis- 
tribution of seats, and said before they 
allowed voters in Ireland to vote on the 
same conditions as in England, it would 
be necessary to have a re-distribution of 
seats in Ireland, and then asked how 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House would like that? He (Major 
Nolan) considered the hon. Member 
had destroyed his own argument by 
saying that the Irish Members would 
be swept away. Irish Liberal Members 
did not fear a re-distribution of seats. 
They were quite willing to take the con- 
sequences of the proposed course, and 
would vote in favour of any principle 
which gave extended power to the 
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people, and gave also to the people a 
fair share in the government of the 
country, and allowed additional classes 
as a ‘‘right,” and not as a “privilege,” 
to vote for the Members who were to 
take part in the Constitutional govern- 
ment of their country. Looking upon it 
as a Party question, he thought it would 
take a very clever Party Leader to be 
able to judge which Party would gain 
by a re-distribution of seats. He was 
himself of opinion that in the case of a 
re-distribution of seats they stood as fair 
a chance as hon. Members opposite. He 
did not know on what principle such a 
measure would be based; but if popula- 
tion was taken as the basis, there 
were places in Ireland which were en- 
titled to more Members than they had 
at present. The system of coupling re- 
distribution at one time with registra- 
tion, and at another with the franchise, 
was not a fair one. According to the 
hon. Member for Londonderry they were 
not to have a fair franchise until a re- 
distribution scheme was brought for- 
ward ; and as no one in the fifth Session 
of Parliament was likely to bring for- 
ward such a scheme, the question of the 
equalization of the franchise was to be 
indefinitely postponed. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that no Petitions from Ireland 
had been presented on the subject; but 
the fact was, unless a question was pro- 
minently before the public mind the 
Irish people thought very little of Peti- 
tions. Besides, public opinion could not 
be gauged by the number of Petitions 
presented in favour of any particular 
measure—as many being presented for 
as against it. The Protestant represen- 
tation, it had been said, would be swept 
away; but he (Major Nolan) still be- 
lieved that the Protestants would be able 
to hold their own. But he denied that 
there was any such class feeling as that 
argument would seem to imply. If any 
man had the vote the Resolution would 
give, even supposing there might be one 
or two more Catholic Members returned, 
what was the case in England, and what 
representation had the 2,000,000 Catho- 
lics? Yet that was not felt as a disad- 
vantage. Attempts had been made to 

rove that the extension of the franchise 
in Ireland would cause a lower type of 
Representatives to be returned by the 
constituencies. He did not admit this for 
a moment; but even if there actually 
were some grounds for fearing such a 
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result, the fact would not deprive the 
Trish people of their right to be put on 
an equality as far as voting power was 
concerned with persons of the same 
social status in England and Scotland. 
The hon. Member for Londonderry denied 
that the franchise was a right; but this 
was a proposition he (Major Nolan) 
could deny. The larger part of the 
taxation was borne by the poorer classes, 
and he could not regard the represen- 
tation of this class as a privilege merely. 
The vote was the only means a man had 
of protecting his interests in legislation, 
and wherever he saw a class left out he 
wished to see that class represented. 
The Protestant labourer in England 
would never be fairly treated until he 
had his vote. He hoped that this would 
come to be acknowledged in legislation, 
and that the English householder would 
remember that he, too, was weakened 
so long as the vote was denied to the 
poor householder in Ireland. 

Mr. STACPOOLE supported the Re- 
solution. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. STACPOOLE resumed: He 
strongly deprecated the introduction of 
the question of creeds into the discussion. 
He would vote for the Motion, and, as a 
Protestant, had no fear of meeting his 
constituents under an enlarged franchise. 
He thought, however, that the areas of 
the small boroughs should be enlarged 
rather than the boroughs disfranchised. 

Mr. KIRK entered his protest against 
the way in which this and similar mea- 
sures, having for their object the assimi- 
lation of the Irish to the English law, 
had been treated. The attempt to close 
the discussion by a count-out was one of 
the methods of getting rid of what was 
regarded as an ugly Irish question. 
He only claimed for Ireland the same 
law on that subject as now existed in 
England. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that although 
the dinner-hour was not a very exciting 
time in which to speak, it was not, in 
his opinion, either the most favourable 
moment for taking this division. And 
as so many speakers had followed each 
other from the other side, he should be 
sorry if hon. Members should suppose 
that on his side of the House there 
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had been want of attention to their argu- 
ments or unwillingness to reply to them 
when the proper time arrived. He might 
not indeed be able to add much to what 
he had himself said on former occasions ; 
for this question had been often debated 
at great length during the last four years, 
and divisions had been taken upon pro- 
posals almost identical to the one now 
before the House. Another circumstance, 
however, which deprived the present de- 
bate of not a little ofits interest was that 
the subject they were now considering 
would come up for discussion again 
next Friday, when a Motion was to be 
brought forward dealing with the whole 
question of a general Reform Bill for 
the three Kingdoms. The scope of the 
Resolution to be moved on Friday would 
be to extend household suffrage not 
only to the Irish boroughs, but also to 
the counties of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and he believed that the Mem- 
bers who were supporting the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) that night, would be found 
one and all supporting the much more 
sweeping proposal by which it was to be 
followed three days hence. Under these 
circumstances, he felt more reluctance 
than he otherwise would have done to 
accede to the smaller and more modified 
proposal now before the House. They 
had heard that the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Kildare, if carried, would 
produce a great gain to the Liberal 
Party and a great loss to the Conservative 
Party in that House. For himself, he 
was not at all clear what might be its 
effect in that sense on the one side or 
the other. His main objection to it was 
that even this more modest proposal 
would be most injurious, under existing 
circumstances, to the character of the 
whole House, and to the whole machinery 
of legislation for the three Kingdoms, 
even in its modified shape; and that 
certainly in the larger form, which it 
would assume under the Resolution to be 
moved on Friday, it would bring about a 
state of the Irish representation such 
as probably the minds of few hon. Mem- 
bers could now realize or anticipate. 
He did not treat the particular proposal 
before them that night as a Party pro- 
posal. He believed that they could not, 
under the existing circumstances of the 
two countries, undertake, coute qu'il 
coute, to apply the same conditions to 
the franchise in Ireland as they might 
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apply, and had applied, to the franchise 
in England. That was not altogether a 
question of Protestant and Catholic, or 
of Whig and Tory ; but it was a question 
of extending political power to a vast 
democracy—to an unmitigated demo- 
cratic force which they would by no 
means be able to control. As had been 
well said, it was the great advantage of 
the social system of this country that the 
social edifice was evenly and gradually 
shaped; that there was a harmonious 
blending of the different ranks and 
orders of men ; that there was no great 
conflict between one class and another ; 
and that there was no sharp line drawn 
across any portion of the social structure, 
dividing it into hostile and uncongenial 
sections. He did not wish to reflect 
upon any class of his own countrymen, 
however much he might differ from them 
in politics ; but he did say that the lowest 
and by far the largest class of the Irish 
population was not in such a state that 
it would be right to give it an over- 
whelming preponderance in the Parlia- 
mentary system ofIreland. In England 
they had Whig and Tory in all the 
ranks of life; but the overwhelming 
preponderance of the Irish people were 
pledged to certain extreme views, and 
all the reasoning, all the practical argu- 
ments, all the influence they might bring 
to bear in opposition to their views would 
be mere waste of time. They would vote 
en bloc in favour of these views. He 
knew that that condition of things did 
not exist to the same extent as it did in 
former times. He believed it was 
diminishing every day, and he longed 
for the hour when it would have entirely 
passed away; but in the meantime they 
could not apply the same principles of 
representation in Ireland as they ap- 
plied in England. In England they had 
different classes in the counties and in the 
boroughs’; the political parties in England 
fairly balanced one another. Sometimes 
one party drew to its side a majority of 
those electors not usually pledged as par- 
tizans to one side or the other, especially 
when there was a change of Govern- 
ment. But that, unfortunately, was not 
the case in Ireland. In this respect, the 
social circumstances of the two countries 
were widely different ;—for instance, in 
English boroughs, when the Reform Bill 
of 1867 was passed, thenumber of persons 
inhabiting houses of a valuation of less 
than £4 was, he believed, aboutone-eighth 
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of the whole body of electors; butif the 
qualification for the franchise in Ireland 
was reduced below £4, they would not 
only bring in a number equal to those 
who at present possessed the franchise 
in boroughs, but would introduce such a 
number as would completely swamp the 
existing constituencies ; and therefore it 
was not a conclusive argument by any 
means to say—‘‘In 1867 you trusted 
the masses in England—you did away 
with all restrictions which were found 
unnecessary, and you should adopt a 
similar course with regard to Ireland.” 
If they established, as he supposed per- 
haps they might before long, household 
suffrage for counties as well as for bo- 
roughs in England—he confessed he was 
not at all in favour of such an extension— 
what would be the effect if they applied 
that to Ireland? Some years ago he (Mr. 
Plunket) made a prediction which was 
treated with a good deal of surprise and 
some ridicule. When there was only 
one Home Ruler—the late Mr. John 
Martin—in the House, he predicted that 
at least 60 Members would be returned 
at the next General Election adhering to 
that Gentleman’s views. The noble Lord 
who now led Her Majesty’s Opposition, 
he thought it was, had very frankly said 
—‘‘Let them come; we shall be de- 
lighted to see them all here.” He was 
quite sure the noble Lord was not more 
glad than himself to see them there, so 
far as many of those hon. Members 
were personally concerned. But that 
was a different question. He was 
speaking on a matter of policy. The 
noble Lord said he should be de- 
lighted to see them. The noble Lord 
had since had some experience in con- 
ducting the Opposition there, and he 
thought the Home Rulers had not made 
his task a very easy one. But sup- 
pose it had been the fate of the noble 
Lord to lead in that House a Liberal 
Administration, dependent to a great 
extent on the votes of Home Rulers, 
would it have been possible for him to 
carry on the Government of the country 
in the way in which it had up to the 

resent been ordinarily conducted ? 

eeing, then, that the social conditions of 
Ireland were altogether different from 
those of England, they should hesitate 
long before they adopted such changes 
in the representation of the former 
country founded upon some abstract 
principle which would have an unknown 
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effect upon both that House and upon 
Ireland itself. In his own mind, he 
really entertained the opinion that 
household suffrage in Ireland would 
bring about results which they must all 
deplore. If the proposed change were 
brought about, he believed that all the 
most moderate Irish politicians, and 
possibly the large majority of the best 
of the present Representatives of Irish 
constituencies, would disappearfrom that 
House ; and he ventured to predict that 
their places would be taken by extreme 
Nationalists. He should not perhaps so 
much regret that circumstance if he could 
look at it merely from a Party point of 
view, because the difficulties of a Con- 
servative Government might not be 
increased by the presence opposite of a 
large body of Irish Nationalists ; but he 
should regret that result as being con- 
trary to the interests of his country. He 
was sorry to be compelled to take the 
part of Cassandra on this occasion ; but 
he thought that hon. Members oppo- 
site in supporting this proposal scarcely 
realized the difficulties they were 
proposing to prepare for themselves. 
Doubtless they would get up and 
would say heroically that, whatever 
might be the consequence, ‘let right 
and justice be done.” Noone was more 
anxious than himself that right and 
justice should be done; but he denied 
that this was a question involving right 
and justice. In dealing with a question 
of this kind they must look beyond mere 
abstract propositions connected with the 
rights of man, and such doctrinaire pro- 
posals were, in his opinion, contrary to 
the principle and settled practice of 
our Constitution. We had hitherto had 
regard, and in his opinion must continue 
to have regard, to its probable con- 
sequences when any such change was 
proposed. He looked forward earnestly 
and longingly to the time when the 
social conditions of his country would 
correspond more nearly than they did at 
present with those which existed in this 
happy and fortunate Island, and when 
it would be safe and wise to apply the 
same principle of representation to them 
both; but until that time, and until the 
beneficial effects of prosperity and 
education were more fait, and until old 
animosities and traditional feuds which 
had so long disturbed and divided Ire- 
land subsided, they must weigh well 
such measures as that now proposed; 
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or if they did not, and introduced ill-con- 
sidered changes, the consequences might 
be most mischievous. He must for 
these reasons, and under the existing 
circumstances of the two countries, give 
the most strenuous opposition to the Re- 
solution. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, if I had 
heard the prophetic language of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
for the first time in this House it would, 
perhaps, have made me extremely un- 
happy. Taking his speech from the 
beginning to the end, it seems to me 
that Ireland, if what he has said be 
true, is at the present time in a deplor- 
able and hopeless condition. The pro- 
position before the House is to admit 
the householders of boroughs in Ireland 
to the franchise in the same way as the 
householders in England now exercise it. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that the result of the adoption of that 
proposal would be something fearful, 
and that the democracy would make its 
appearance in this House in such a 
character that it would be not only 
mischievous, but uncontrollable. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman told us that 
in Ireland there is no middle class that 
can take charge with any material effect 
of .the political opinions and actions of 
his countrymen—that there is no middle 
class from which any help can be 
derived, or in which any hope can be 
placed ; and he did not tell us much of the 
upper class, except to say that they were 
few in number. But there was a time 
when almost the whole of the represen- 
tation was in the hands of that upper 
class, and no one could say that it was 
very creditable to this House or useful 
to the country. The upper class, as we 
accept it in general conversation, is com- 
posed chiefly of landlords, and they are 
very few as compared with the tenantry; 
and landlord opinion, powerful as it 
might be in that House, was not the 
opinion which found much _ support 
among the great bulk of the population 
of Ireland. Now, we had had landlord 
opinion representation, and we did not 
wish to go back to it, and yet ifwe 
admit anew class of voters, it is said 
we shall have this uncontrolled de- 
mocracy. If the present representation 
of Ireland does not meet the views of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, as I 
believe it does not, then I know no 
remedy whatever for Ireland, except 
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that representation should be withdrawn 
from it, and that the country should be 
governed upon a mode which is wholly 
irreconcilable with the Government and 
Constitution of this country. I would 
like to ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman whether he thinks it likely, 
judging from what has been seen 
during the present Parliament, that 
things would be worse if this Resolution 
were adopted than they are now? I 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will himself admit that if we were to 
run over all the boroughs in Ireland— 
I leave out Dublin and Belfast, which 
he has excluded from his argument— 
and over most of the counties, the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to householders, 
both in boroughs and counties, would 
produce at present very much the same 
kind of representation which we have 
now from the majority of the boroughs 
and counties in that country. ([Mr. 
Piunket: No, no!] I am rather sur- 
prised at that objection ; because, in my 
conversation with Irish gentlemen, some 
of them holding the opinions of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, they admitted 
to me that they thought the extension 
of the franchise would make no great 
difference in the representation of 
Ireland. There may be some districts 
in the North of Ireland in which a 
change in the representation might be 
made; but I learn from both sides of the 
House that there is a great probability 
that that change will be made at the 
next General Election, even if there be 
no extension of the franchise now. I 
am willing to admit that in one sense 
the language attributed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
is correct when he said that the repre- 
sentation of Ireland is deplorable—not 
deplorable as regards the relation 
between the Members from Ireland and 
their constituencies—that was not his 
meaning, nor is it mine—but deplorable 
because there has been for some time 
past a severance of sympathy between 
the hon. Members for Irish constituencies 
who sit on this side of the House, and 
hon. Members also on this side from 
England and Scotland. It is a want of 
sympathy probably caused by accidental 
circumstances; but it is greatly to be 
lamented, and not likely, I hope, to be 
continued. Now, I think itis possible for 
the Irish people to learn that it would 
be an advantage to Ireland to have a 
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large and solid representation in this 
House. We all know that after the 
Union with Scotland the animosity of 
the Scotch to the Union with England 
was greater and keener, was more 
passionate than any animosity that has 
been exhibited of late in Ireland to the 
Union with England; and I think a 
good many years after the Union with 
Scotland an attempt to repeal that 
Union only failed in the other House 
of Parliament by a few votes—I am not 
sure whether it was not by only one 
vote. But at this moment the Scotch 
people would be much more opposed to 
a repeal of the Union with England 
probably than the English themselves 
would. I never yet met with a single 
Scotchman, after visiting that country 
nearly every year for 20 years, who 
entertained the idea that it would be to 
the advantage of Scotland to have a 
representation of its own in Edinburgh, 
and to be separate from the Imperial 
Parliament; and when I have sometimes 
told them that they seemed very much 
more sensible as politicians and Members 
of Parliament than many of our Eng- 
lish Members, and that I thought they 
were the only people who really had to 
complain of the Union, and that if they 
had a Parliament at Edinburgh they 
might do better for themselves, I have 
always found that they rejected the 
notion as one that offended their common 
sense and could not be received or ac- 
cepted foramoment. But if this is true 
with regard to Scotland, it is not abso- 
lutely proved to be false with regard to 
Ireland ; and I shall never believe that 
the Irish themselves will not at some 
day or other—at no remote period, not- 
withstanding the demonstration to the 
contrary which we have lately had—be 
of opinion that it is of no disadvantage 
to them to be united in representation 
with the people of England and Scot- 
land. They are united to us in every 
other way; they are united to us in our 
commerce—and they have atthis moment 
an advantage that almost no other 
country has, for they buy everything in 
the world—everything of the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain in the cheapest 
market in the world; and all the excess 
of their produce which they have to 
export they sell at the highest prices to 
the richest customers in the world. 
Therefore, as far as our commercial in- 
terest is concerned, nothing can be more 
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complete or more advantageous to both 
countries than the Union which now 
exists. If the commercial interests of 
the two countries are so united, I do not 
see that it is impossible that by a little 
moderation—a little condescension and 
kindness on the part of Great Britain, 
and a little more thought on the part of 
the people of Ireland—at some not 
distant day we may have as complete a 
union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land as we have now between England 
and Scotland. I said that we have this 
commercial union—how can we take 
any steps to bring about a political 
Union? Notwithstanding the feelings 
that have been expressed by the new 
Association that was formed in Ireland 
some few years ago, with regard to the 
severance of the legislation of the two 
countries, I think that we may probably 
show—the House may show—by a 
fair consideration of Irish questions, 
that we are perfectly willing to do to the 
Irish people a full measure of justice ; 
and it is not necessary that every 
measure that the Irish people ask for 
should recommend itself to us as abso- 
lutely the best ; but if they think it the 
best—if the great majority of their Re- 
presentatives think it the best—I think 
we ought, as Members for England and 
Scotland, upon some occasions even to 
strain a point, and to do that for them, 
with their own free will and at their 
own request, which perhaps we should 
not recommend to be done for ’either 
England or Séotland. And thus it 
may be—I think it will be, but Iam 
sure it may be if we act like sensible 
men—that the people of Ireland will 
come to see that if they had-a Parlia- 
ment of their own, the measures to which 
it could turn its attention would be so 
few in number—so few that were not of 
an Imperial character—that it would be 
an absolute absurdity to establish a 
Parliament of Lords and Commons in 
Dublin for the purpose of dealing only 
with questions which are more suitable 
for a Oorporation or a Vestry than for 
the Parliament of a Kingdom. The 
hor. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin in his 
—what shall I call it ?—his melancholy 
speech—fornothing could bemore melan- 
choly than the prospect before us, accord- 
ing to his statement—said that in Ireland 
there are so many people in the different 
boroughs below the level of the franchise 
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that if you were to extend the franchise 
to householders, you would immediately 
bring in so many of the poorest and, 
in the social scale, the lowest, that you 
might overwhelm those who are already 
in possession of the franchise. That is 
exactly what was said in 1832. Sir 
Charles Wetherell, and Mr. Croker, and 
others at that time, said it—only they 
said it with a vast deal more earnestness 
and a great deal more passion than the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has said it; 
and, then, if we come down to 1867, 
exactly the same thing was said by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen who sit on 
that Treasury Bench. Everybody knows 
who was in the House then, that the 
present Prime Minister and his Friends 
used exactly the same argument, and it 
was perfectly true to a certain extent. 
If I ask my hon. Friend the Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), he can tell us 
that his constituency is three or four 
times as numerous as it was before 
the Bill of 1867—[Mr. Hrsserr: Six 
times as numerous.] He says it is 
six times as numerous. What was said 
against that Bill was, that this three or 
four or six times more numerous body 
brought in would entirely swamp'those 
who already were electors. But the old 
constituency of Oldham has not been 
swamped. At present, my hon. Friend 
is here to represent them on this side of 
the House, and an hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant Spinks) repre- 
sents a portion of them on the other side 
of the House; and what could be more 
proper if the constituency be equally 
divided? But the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Plunket) thinks that in 
Ireland there is no such division ; and I 
suppose he thinks also that the ballot 
—which he did not speak of as if he 
were much of a friend to it—has in a 
certain sense worked a revolution in 
Treland, because, on the one hand, it has 
liberated the electors from the land- 
owners; and, on the other, as in the 
case of the hon. Member for the county 
of Limerick, has liberated them from the 
priests. Well, but it is a great and 
good process to go through in coming 
from the state of political serfdom in 
which the Irish were—it was a natural 
wre pede they should on the one 

and get rid of the landlord, and on the 
other get rid of the priest ; and that 
must be done before a constituency 
comes, as it were, to stand upon its own 
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feet, to act upon its own convictions and 
principles, and to speak with its own 
voice in this Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. The results of the Act of 
1832 disappointed the prophets of evil; 
the results in 1867, and since then, have 
disappointed the prophets of evil. I 
believe the results of this measure, if it 
were passed, would disappoint the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. I do notsay that 
the result of the measure would not be 
probably to supplant certain Gentlemen 
—some who are sitting in this House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, I 
believe, would have none of these new 
constituents in his constituency. He, at 
least, would be safe, and therefore he 
speaks from a disinterested position ; 
but my own impression is that the 
general result as regards the class of 
men—the personal representation in this 
House—would not be sensibly changed 
by the proposition that is now before us ; 
and that the step that the House would 
take by granting this measure would be 
one whith woul say to all the people of 
Ireland—‘‘ We have no wish that you 
should come to the Imperial Parliament 
inferior tous in any privilege, in any 
right, in any freedom.” I say, if we were 
to adopt that principle—admitting that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman may to 
some extent be right as to certain incon- 
veniences which might result; yet I think 
this inconvenience would be trivial and 
small, and not worthy to be considered in 
comparison with the enormous gain that 
would come to us as a Parliament, if we 
could once persuade the people of 
Treland that we are as willing to be 
just to them asa Parliament sitting in 

ublin, though composed in all its 
branches of men of their own blood, of 
men of their own religion, and born 
and nurtured in their own country, 
That is what I would wish to do for 
Ireland ; and I would submit to certain 
small risks and certain inconveniences, 
if I could bring about such a_ great 
result as that. am sorry to say that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s Party 
in all past times, in the views they have 
held, have endeavoured to direct the 
course of the Imperial Parliament in 
direct opposition to the views I hold. 
I say all their policy and all their 
measures have failed, all their fore- 
tellings, all their prophecies have been 
false, and have led only to prove that 
they did not understand what was the 
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true interest of their country; and I 
hope now that the House will not take the 
advice of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but will consent to the proposition 
which has been submitted to it. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA ventured 
to think that the carrying of the measure 
would not make any serious alteration 
on either side of the House. He could 
not agree with what had been said con- 
cerning the position of the Irish repre- 
sentation; but the system of registra- 
tion was nearly as unsatisfactory as it 
could be at the present time. The adop- 
tion of the proposal would show that 
there was a disposition on the part of 
Parliament in some way to do justice to 
Ireland, and to equalize laws for the 
country and put them on the same basis 
as they stood for England. It would 
give a number of inhabitants of small 
boroughs, at present without any link 
with the Constitution, the consciousness 
that they had some position in the State. 
It was for that reason he advocated the 
measure. They were told, at the open- 
ing of the present Parliament, when 
Home Rule was first brought forward, 
that all they had to do was to bring for- 
ward in the House any Irish grievance, 
and their complaints would receive at- 
tention ; but now they were told by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that this 
question must await the decision of Par- 
liament on the Education Question. This 
question was, therefore, not to be dealt 
with, but to be kept waiting on another. 
The Education Question was waiting, 
and forwhat? For the will of the Go- 
vernment. The Government delayed 
the decision of that question because 
they attempted to do that which was 
impossible—namely, to reconcile the 
opinion of Ireland, on denominational 
teaching, with that of certain classes in 
England who preferred thesecularsystem. 
With respect to the course that his hon. 
Friends who sat near him might take on 
the Motion which was to come forward 
on Friday—the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Border Boroughs (Mr. Tre- 
velyan)—he thought that it would be out 
of taste to indicate the line that they were 
likely to take; but, for himself, he 
would say that he would on this occa- 
sion, and he hoped also in the future, 
vote for the extension of the franchise. 

Mr. GRAY said, there was no man 
for whom the Irish people cherished 
greater reverence and deeper regard, he 
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might even say, affection, than for the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright); and his speech to-night 
—one of the many generous speeches 
which he had delivered with reference 
to Ireland— would be received there 
with thankfulness, and would not be 
without its effect. He thought, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman was 
sanguine in assuming that the Irish 
people would so soon turn from the re- 
solve to which they had come. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would think 
him (Mr.Gray) more sanguine in hoping 
that gentlemen like him, who did honestly 
desire the fullest measure of justice to Ire- 
land, and who had proved their earnest- 
ness, would come to see that the views 
which were put forward by the majority 
of Irishmen were not incompatible with 
the principles which they professed ; and 
that what they desired might be as 
safely conceded as those extensions of 
the: franchise which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and those who went with him 
now conceded, but which their Prede- 
cessors for long refused. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Plunket) took 
occasion three or four times very 
pointedly to disclaim any intention of 
reflecting upon his fellow-countrymen. 
He (Mr. Gray) thought that disclaimer 
was more than necessary, when they re- 
membered that he described the debate 
in which nearly every Irish Member in 
the House had taken part as a ‘‘ tame 
rehearsal.”” He remembered that the 
same hon. and learned Gentleman de- 
scribed the debate on the adjournment 
of the Address as a masquerade. He 
did not know whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman considered these re- 
flections upon his brother Members. He 
hoped it was not because he was not 
very earnest in the views he put forward 
himself, that he imagined they had 
only equal earnestness, and were 
masquerading in a tame rehearsal. 
He assured him that they were more 
earnest than he thought in the views 
they took ; that they meant to press this 
question to an issue, and they hoped, ina 
very short time, to a successful issue. 
Not very long ago, he (Mr. Gray) had 
the honour of making his first speech in 
that House, and he remembered that it 
was on this question. He listened to 
every argument then put forward; and 
he certainly failed to hear one which 
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convinced him that there was a shadow 
of a reason for refusing this very mode- 
rate request. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Colonial Secretary (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), who was then the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, stated in effect 
the only argument which remained in 
his mind, and that was that this pro- 
posal would destroy the Whig Party in 
Ireland. Why that should be such a 
stumbling-block in the way of hon. 
Members opposite, whose only aim 
seemed to be to destroy the Whig Party 
in England, he could not conceive. He 
could understand their putting forward 
any other argument—of their having 
spoken of the Land Question, or the 
Education Question, of using almost any 
other argument—but how they could 
put this forward passed his comprehen- 
sion. He had heard all the arguments ; 
but none of them supplied to his mind 
any reason for the refusal to which he 
supposed they would have to submit to 
adopt this Resolution. 

Mr. BRUEN joined in the hope 
which had been expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), that the 
time would come when the Irish people 
would feel no disinclination to be united 
with England. Irish Members who sat 
on the same side of the House as him- 
self formed the party which had al- 
ways supported the Union. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that that Union should be brought 
about by doing for Ireland what would 
not be done for either England or Scot- 
land, merely because of the desire on 
the part of the people of Ireland, he 
must offer his strenuous opposition to 
that proposition. He should offer his 
strenuous opposition to the Motion be- 
fore the House; and he ventured to as- 
sert that the borough franchise in Ire- 
land, as compared with England and 
Scotland, was not restricted, and a fair 
and just equality between the two al- 
ready existed. The question in this 
case was whether the franchise was to 
be considered as a right or a privilege. 
He regarded it a privilege, and sub- 
mitted that those who claimed the ex- 
ercise of that privilege ought to show 
that they were fitted for it. He main- 
tained that it was untrue to say that 
the test of value was discarded by the 
Act of 1867. The quality of value was 
still retained in relation to the lodger 





franchise and the property franchise. The 
principle of government recognized by the 
Constitution was that of government by 
an aristocracy —that. was, government 
by those persons best fitted to govern ; 
and it was because the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman struck at 
that principle that he should vote against 
it. Until they came more nearly in 
Treland to the independence of the 
householders of the English boroughs, 
it would be dangerous to admit this new 
class of voters in overwhelming numbers 
to the franchise in Ireland without some 
counterbalancing provisions. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 126; 
Noes 184: Majority 8. — (Div. List, 
No. 18.) 


EAST INDIA (APPOINTMENT OF MR. 
M. MACPHERSON.)—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL, in rising to call 
attention to the appointment by the In- 
dian Government of Mr. Molesworth 
Macpherson, first as secretary to the 
Legislative Council and then as deputy- 
secretary to the Legislative Department ; 
and to move— 

“That such appointment constituted an eva- 
sion of the Law, is unjust to the regular Civil 
Service of India, and is calculated to bring the 
Indian Administration into public discredit,’ 


said, it appeared, from facts which were 
unchallenged, that Mr. Macpherson, 
a young barrister, had been suddenly 
promoted to the valuable post of secre- 
tary to the Legislative Gouneil. The 
incident was freely and unfavourably 
criticized in Indian society, partly because 
of the extreme youth of the nominee, 
and partly because it was concluded that 
the authorities, being unable to appoint 
Mr. Macpherson secretary to the Depart- 
ment on account of his insufficient resi- 
dence in India, had given him that office 
with an altered title, and had created 
him secretary to the Legislative Council. 
Thus, the secretaryship to the Depart- 
ment was filled by a colourable evasion 
of an Act, which, as it happened, no- 
where made use of the word ‘‘ Council.” 
Mr. Macpherson was retained in his place 
till the Viceroy, moved by the public out- 
cry and by his own sense of duty, made 
another appointment in accordance with 
the terms of the Act. A solatium, how- 
ever, was provided for him; and if he 
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could not be the secretary to the Council, 
he might take the post of deputy secre- 
tary to the Department—and, in fact, 
was at present in that position. They 
had, he contended, every right to blame 
the persons at Calcutta for the scandal- 
ous abuse of the power entrusted to them; 
and he was entitled to ask the House, 
careful as it was of the rights of the 
Civil servants of India, to give such an 
expression of its opinion as would serve 
to safeguard the rights of the young 
men they induced to go out to India to 
administer the laws in that country. 
What, he asked, could be the value of 
the legal advice or legal assistance of 
a young man of 18 months’ experience 
of the multifarious life of India upon 
any question which really required large 
powers of mind and large training, for- 
tified by lengthened experience of the 
customs and manners of India? The 
second appointment to which this gen- 
tleman was appointed had been vacated 
for him by a civilian of 13 years’ expe- 
rience, who had been generally acknow- 
ledged to be fully deserving the promo- 
tion. This question had been in various 
forms brought before the House, and he 
trusted that now his Motion would com- 
mend itself to their approval. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Resolu- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the appointment by the Indian Go- 
vernment of Mr. Molesworth Macpherson, first 
as secretary to the Legislative Council and then 
as deputy-secretary to the Legislative Depart- 
ment, constitutes an improper evasion of the 
Law, is unjust to the regular Civil Service of 
India, and is calculated to bring the Indian Ad- 
ministration into public discredit.” — (Mr. 
O’ Donnell.) 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
there was no doubt that the appointment 
had been considerably censured in seve- 
ral Indian newspapers. He was not 
sorry that an opportunity had been 

iven him by the Motion of the hon. 

ember of stating the facts of the case, 
in regard to which, as well as the law 
on the subject, there had been consi- 
derable misapprehension. No doubt it 
would be a very improper thing to evade 
an Act of Parliament; but this particu- 
lar appointment did not come under the 
rovisions of the Act to which the hon. 
ember referred. The Act of Parlia- 
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ment which secured a certain monopoly 
of the appointments in India to the In- 
dian Civil Service;was passed in 1861 ; 
but all appointments which were not 
in the Schedule were not to be consi- 
dered within the operation of the Act. 
Some three or four years before that Act 
was passed, the Charter Act of the Com- 
pany was renewed, and a Legislative 
Council was established. The offices in 
question, which were originally known 
as those of clerk and deputy clerk to 
the Legislative Council of the Governor 
General of India, required a certain 
technical knowledge in the persons who 
held them. It was most important that 
the Acts of the Indian Government 
should be drafted clearly and intelli- 
gibly, because otherwise much difficulty 
and mischief might ensue, and therefore 
these appointments had always been 
held by legal gentlemen, and were out- 
side the scope of the Act. In the middle 
of last year the Secretary of State re- 
ceived a telegram requesting him to send 
out a competent draftsman in order that 
the work of codification, which fell to 
the duty of the Department, might go 
on. Sir Henry Thring was consulted in 
regard to the matter, and several gen- 
tlemen, all members of the Bar, were 
named ; but they refused to go to India 
at the salary offered. The Indian Go- 
vernment were consequently compelled 
to fall back upon their own resources. 
There were at the time in the Legisla- 
tive Department a Mr. Fitzpatrick, a 
barrister, and a Mr. Jardine, who was 
also a barrister; but neither of them 
possessed the requisite technical know- 
ledge. Lord Lytton, who was obliged 
to leave Calcutta at the end of August, 
gave power to Mr. Whitley Stokes, a 
legal member of the Legislative Council, 
to nominate the most competent person 
he could find, and in the exercise of that 
discretion he nominated Mr. Macpherson. 
Mr. Macpherson was doubtless very 
young, being only 24 years of age, and 
had been eiky 19 months in India; but, 
on the other hand, he had shown great 
aptitude for the work, and had had a 
special training as an equity draftsman 
and conveyancer. When Lord Lytton 
returned to Calcutta, he considered this 
gentleman too young to be put at the 
head of the Department, and accordingly 
refused to sanction the appointment. He, 
however, appointed in eaivaai Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, who had previously been deputy 
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secretary to the Government of India. 
Lord Lytton thought that Mr. Macpher- 
son had considerable qualifications, and 
he therefore nominated him deputy 
secretary, and the appointment came 
home to the Secretary i State for confir- 
mation. The Indian Government had 
thought it desirable to give Mr. Mac- 
pherson a better salary than his prede- 
cessor had; but the Finance Committee 
at home had thought there was no rea- 
son for increasing the expenditure; and 
therefore, while confirming the appoint- 
ment, the Secretary of State refused to 
sanction the augmented salary. There 
had been no evasion, colourable or 
otherwise, of the law. Mr. Macpherson 
had never applied for the appointment, 
and the first intimation his friends 
had of it was seeing it in Zhe Gasette. 
Indeed, he had made a promising start 
at the Bar, and his family were disap- 
pointed that he had accepted the office. 

uring the short time Mr. Macpherson 
occupied his post he had shown great 
aptitude for the work, and would in time 
become a very valuable public servant. 
Therefore, there seemed no reason what- 
ever for assenting to the Resolution of 
the hon. Member. He quite agreed 
that Parliament ought to take care that 
there was no evasion, colourable or 
otherwise, of the Act of Parliament by 
which appointments were secured to the 
Indian Civil Service. - There had been 
two rules adopted in regard to appoint- 
ments which had worked exceedingly 
well. The first was that the Secretary 
of State never attempted to nominate 
anyone in England to an appointment 
which was within the patronage of the 
Indian Government. In the second 
place, the Indian Government had no 
power to make any fresh appointment, 
or increase salaries, without previously 
receiving the sanction of the Secretary 
of State for India. In the present case, 
the Secretary of State had, in the exer- 
cise of his discretion, refused to sanction 
the increase of the salary which it was 
proposed to give to Mr. Macpherson. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman, having 
heard this explanation, would not press 
his Motion to a division, for in that case 
he would have no option but to op- 
pose it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL acknowledged the 
straightforward way in which the noble 
Lord had met him. He thought the 
general tone of the noble Lord’s re- 
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marks indicated that, in his opinion, 
something extraordinary had been done. 
However, he would not press his Motion 
to a division. 

Mr. ONSLOW observed there was an 
association established of the young 
members of the Indian Civil Service 
who canvassed every appointment made 
by the Indian Government. Nothing 
could be more objectionable; and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
year after year come forward as their 
spokesman in that House. When Mr. 
Whitley Stokes appointed Mr. Mac- 

herson, he did not do so without the 
full conviction of his competency; and 
from his knowledge of that gentleman, 
now a member of the Supreme Council, 
he was quite sure no one but a hard- 
working intelligent officer could under- 
take the duties of the office over which 
Mr. W. Stokes presided. 

Mr. PARNELL protested against the 
doctrine of the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that any class of Her Majesty’s subjects 
was to be prevented from having their 
grievances brought before the House in 
a regular and constitutional manner. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, Mr. Russell Gurney.) 
[BILL 68.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the promoters had accepted 
all the Amendments to the measure pro- 
posed by the Select Committee to whom 
the Bill of last year had been referred. 
The principal arguments against the 
Bill were that it was unnecessary, and 
that it was an interference with private 

roperty. As to the first objection, he 
had on previous occasions brought for- 
ward evidence of the rapidity with which 
these ancient monuments were being 
destroyed in all parts of Great Britain ; 
and, if the hour had not been so late, he 
would have described the destruction 
which had taken place, especially among 
camps, in the particular county repre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Glouces- 
ter (Mr. R. Plunkett), who had an- 
nounced his intention of moving the 
rejection of the Bill. With regard to the 
property argument, the Bill did not pro- 
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pose to take a single monument from the 
custody of its present owner; but simply 
said to him—‘“ At least give the nation 
the option of purchasing a monument 
before you destroy it.” That was neither 
an unreasonable nor a novel proposal, and 
the powers asked for were not so sweep- 
ing as those given in every Railway or 
Gas Bill. When the measure of last 
year had been sent to a Committee, a 
special provision was introduced, giving 
the owners of ancient monuments a 
right to appear; but only one gentleman 
came forward, and his allegation was not 
that these monuments ought not to be 
preserved, but that the particular camp 
with which he was concerned was so 
much destroyed that it possessed no 
scientific interest. During each of the six 
years the Bill had been before the House 
there had been only one Petition with 
one signature presented against it. There 
was no evidence that the owners of these 
monuments objected to the Bill; and if 
it were to be considered from a property 
point of view, he would, in the name of 
property itself, appeal to hon. Members 
to support it—for surely a measure which 
appealed so strongly to their respect for 
the memory and traditions of the past, 
must be conservation in the highest 
sense of the term? Hon. Members had 
contended that the present owners had a 

erfect right to destroy these monuments 
if they chose; but surely these relics 
were national heirlooms, and did not 
belong exclusively to one generation? In 
the eloquent words of Ruskin— 

“Of mere wanton or ignorant ravage it is vain 
to speak; my words will not reach those who 
commit them ; and yet, be it heard or not, I must 
not leave the truth unstated, that it is again no 
question of py cw feeling whether we 
shall preserve the buildings of past times or not. 
We have no right whatever to touch them. 
They are not ours. They belong partly to 
those who built them and partly to all the gene- 
rations of mankind who are to follow us. The 
dead have still their right in them: that which 
they laboured for, the praise of achievement or 
the expression of religious feeling, or whatso- 
ever else it might be which they intended to be 
permanent, we have no right to obliterate. What 
we have ourselves built we are at liberty to 
throw down; but what other men gave their 
strength and wealth and life to accomplish, 
their right over does not pass away with their 
death ; still less is the right to the use of what 
they have left vested in us only. It belongs to 
all their successors.” 


The nation was spending large sums in 
treasuring up the monuments of other 
countries and other peoples in the British 
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Museum, where they were valued most 
highly ; and the destruction of our own 
monuments was surely a disgrace to a 
great and enlightened and a wealthy 
nation, and would be a source of shame 
and sorrow to our children. It was 
said that these monuments were erected 
by savages; but even savages respected 
the graves of their dead—and surely we 
were not so savage as to feel no interest 
in the history of the past and the relics 
of ancient times; nor so poor, that we 
had any excuse when we broke up for 
road-metal or for gate-posts monuments 
which were sectal with love and labour. 
He appealed to the hon. Member for 
Gloucestershire to withdraw his opposi- 
tion to the Bill, so that the House 
might show by a unanimous vote that 
they reverenced and respected these 
rude though venerable monuments of 
the past, and would hand them down to 
their children as they had received them 
from those who had gone before. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. R. E. PLUNKETT, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, assured the House that 
he was not so savage as to feel no in- 
terest in the history of past times, or to 
wish for the destruction of our ancient 
monuments. He did not view them 
with dislike, and was possessed of seve- 
ral which he would not allow to be de- 
stroyed. When the hon. Baronet said 
all the improvements proposed by the 
Oommittee of last year had been adopted, 
he lost sight of the fact that on that 
Committee the hon. Baronet had such 
an overwhelming majority that the im- 
provements made were exceedingly few. 
Still, the measure was greatly improved 
as compared with the Bill which was 
introduced a few years ago; but he could 
not admit that all the machinery it 
now provided, such as the continuous 
Commission, the secretary, and the 
yearly Report to Parliament, were ne- 
cessary. If the thing was to be done 
by agreement, there was no necessity 
for a permanent body to look after these 
monuments. Why could not the hon. 
Baronet schedulethose monuments which 
he considered to be in danger and to be 
worthy of preservation? The great 
majority of the monuments which were 
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of national interest were just as safe in 
the custody of their owners as they 
would be in the charge of the State. 
Property vested in the hands of Oom- 
missioners would be much more difficult 
and expensive to guard than that which 
remained in the hands of private owners. 
It would be far better to appoint a 
Commission at once to decide what 
monuments were worth preserving, an 
called for the interference of Parliament. 
The hon. Baronet had referred to the 
destruction of numerous camps in 
Gloucestershire; but if an enclosure 


were set up about each of those remain-. 


ing, they would in some cases become a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. If the 
Bill had been passed years before, it 
would not have prevented the destruc- 
tion of many valuable stones, which had 
been taken away because their owners 
did not know their value. The stones 
were broken and the inscriptions effaced, 
because no one knew of their existence. 
Archeological societies were now being 
founded in different directions, and if 
farmers found stones to be of value, they 
would not use them for gate-posts, but 
sell them for a pound or two. So that 
when an outcry was made about finding 
an inscribed stone in a wall, it must be 
remembered that this Bill would not 
have saved it. A good many hon. 
Members were inclined to support the 
Bill because they believed it would 
scarcely interfere with any but great 
landed proprietors, while it would confer 
a great boon = the public at large ; 
but that was by no means the case. 
The parks and pleasure-grounds of the 
great were specially exempted from its 
action, and those it would really affect 
were the small farmer and the yeoman. 
By Clause 12 the necessary moneys were 
to be provided by the Treasury; but 
what fund were they to come from? The 
hon. Baronet had protested year after 
year against the increase of the na- 
tional expenditure ; but here he had 
adopted a contrary principle, not for the 
benefit of the people at large, because 
this expenditure would not promote the 
education of the people, as picture gal- 
leries and museums did; and these 
monuments could only be seen by those 
who could afford time and money to 
travel. If the charge were to be levied 
on the rates, he must equally protest 
against it, unless it could be shown that 
the outlay was for the benefit of the dis- 
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trict rated. The hon. Baronet said he 
dealt more leniently with the owners of 
ancient monuments than owners of pro- 
perty were dealt with under gas or rail- 
way undertakings; but persons affected 
by the latter had every opportunity of 
appeal, not only on the ground of com- 
pensation, but on the score of rights of 
property. It might have been imagined 


d|that the Schedule would have been 


drawn up with some care ; but he found 
included in it not only monuments that 
had not and would not be interfered 
with, but others which had no exist- 
ence. Cesar’s Camp at Wimbledon, 
for example, was included in the Sche- 
dule, when last year it had been shown 
that it had been entirely destroyed. 
Were the Commissioners to obtain pos- 
session of the site, although the camp 
had disappeared? It did not ap- 
ey whether the appeal provided for 

y the Bill was to be on the question of 
law or the authenticity of the monument. 
If the hon. Baronet would accept his 
suggestion as to scheduling the monu- 
ments considered to be in danger, and 
state his extent to which he desired to 
go, the opposition to the Bill would be 
withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. R. E. Plunkett.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. KIRK said, in reference to the 
ancient monuments of Ireland, he was 
convinced that their owners did not take 
care of them, and that if they were placed 
in the hands of Commissioners they 
would be preserved from destruction. 
He remembered that in county Meath, 
one of the finest Druidical structures 
after Stonehenge was destroyed by an 
English gentleman who had acquired 
the land, and who probably was un- 
acquainted with the archeological value 
of the stones. So much destruction had 
taken place in the past, that it, was 
desirable to place these monuments 
under the control of Commissioners, who 
would prevent interference with them 
in the future. The advantages con- 
ferred on the public by the establish- 
ment of picture galleries had been re- 
ferred to, and it had been said that 
these iionuments were of no use to the 
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State; but they would at least show the 
knowledge of mechanics, arts, and 
sciences possessed by the people in the 
remote past. He remembered many 
monuments in Ireland 20 or 25 years 
ago, which had since) been entirely 
destroyed. In one case the Antiquarian 
Society of Ireland obtained permission 
to excavate some ancient remains. They 
found nothing within them; but they 
left them after the excavations had been 
concluded unrestored to their former 
condition; and, when applied to, the 
answer was that the Society had no 
funds with which to do the work. Such 
an instance was a strong argument in 
favour of the Bill. The measure did not 
contemplate removing these remainsfrom 
the hands of landed proprietors if they 
were keptin proper preservation; but only 
that the Commissioners should have the 

ower to step in if necessary, and, when 
it was desirable to save a monument 
from destruction, to give full value for 
the land on which it stood. That was 
neither confiscation nor interference with 
the rights of property. Those monu- 
ments testified to the mechanical know- 
ledge in Ireland 2,000 years ago, when 
many of the stones used to build 
some of the Druidical remains, and 
which were 16, 18, or 20 feet long, 
had been brought from mountains 50 
= away. He warmly supported the 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT contended 
that the ancient monuments of the 
country were sufficiently preserved under 

resent conditions. Proprietors, as they 

new, were extremely jealous of any 
Parliamentary interference with their 
property ; yet the principle of the Bill 
was levelled directly at that class. 
Ancient monuments suffered a great 
deal more from the hammer of the 
geologist and the spade of the anti- 
quarian than they did from the ambition 
of a vandalizing public to inscribe their 
names on a stone or wall, or from the 
neglect of proprietors. So far as he 
could see, there was no danger of their 
ancient monuments being materially 
interfered with ; but, at the same time, 
he was prepared to argue that an old 
earthwork like Ceesar’s Camp should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of the 
requirements of an increasing popula- 
tion. He had presented a Petition 
against the Bill from the proprietor of 
Stonehenge, who had done his best to 
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protect that “ancient monument,’’ and 
who objected to having the jurisdiction 
over his own property taken out of his 
hands. The Bi was entirely unneces- 
sary, and exceedingly arbitrary, and he 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
not pass the second reading. 

. OSBORNE MORGAN main- 
tained that the principle that ancient 
monuments were national property had 
been repeatedly affirmed by the House. 
The intention of the Bill was not to 
interfere with the enjoyment of private 
property, but simply to prevent owners 
rom destroying and effacing what, in a 
certain sense, belonged to the nation. 
How could that be said to be an infringe- 
ment of private rights? As one of the 
Select Committee which sat on this sub- 
ject, he assured the House that nobody 
could have shown more tenderness for the 
rights of private property than the Com- 
mittee. The Bill, no doubt, had its 
faults; but it could easily be amended 
in Committee. The principle of the Bill 
had been solemnly affirmed in three or 
four former divisions, and it was now 
too late to dispute it. 

Mr. RAIKES said, when his hon. and 
learned Friend asserted that the prin- 
ciple that the monuments contemplated 
in the Bill were to be regarded as public 
property had been affirmed by several 
divisions of the House, he, in his (Mr. 
Raikes’s) opinion, contended for too 
much. What was affirmed by those 
divisions was that ancient monuments 
were objects of national interest; and 
there was, he admitted, a strong feeling 
—not confined within the walls of Par- 
liament—in favour of preserving those 
monuments. The great difficulty in 
dealing with the question, as it had from 
time to time been raised by the hon. 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock), was that the House was asked to 
treat it in a concrete form, without having 
had any satisfactory opportunity ofcoming 
to a decision on the abstract principle. 
If, in the first instance, the hon. Member 
had brought forward a Motion for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
desirability of preserving ancient monu- 
ments, he would probably have met with 
very little opposition, and would after- 
wards have been able to go to the 
Government of the day with a request 
that they should themselves bring in a 
Bill on the subject. But if he met with 
no response from the Government then, 
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armed with the recommendations of a 
Select Committee, he would be justified 
in himself enforcing upon the House the 

ropriety of dealing with the subject. 
His hon Friend, however, had persis- 
tently put the cart before the horse, and 
had complicated the matter by raising 
questions of private property, about 
which there must necessarily be the 
greatest divergence of opinion. The hon. 
Member for Gloucestershire (Mr. Plun- 
kett) remarked that the Bill came before 
the House this year in an improved con- 
dition. He scarcely agreed with him ; 
indeed, he was of opinion that the Bill 
was open to exactly the same objections 
that were taken to it at first—in refer- 
ence to its machinery. It still proposed 
to vest in a Commission of private indi- 
viduals powers—and very strong powers, 
too—such ashitherto Parliament had only 
accorded to the Government, orto Railway 
or other public Companies, forthe purpose 
of carrying out some great commercial 
enterprize. Again, the Bill proposed to 
schedule a list of particular monuments, 
but it did not give any definition what- 
ever of the word ‘‘monument.” That 
was a most extraordinary omission—so 
extraordinary, indeed, that he could not 
remember a single similar instance. 
Then they came to the position of the 
owners who would be affected, or might 
hereafter be affected, by the provisions 
of the Bill. They were to be precluded 
from any defence of their property, the 
right of which the law accorded them in 
all other cases. There was not one of 
them owning half-an-acre of land who 
might not, some fine day, find himself 
brought under the provisions of the 
Malicious Injuries Act, for dealing with 
his own property. True, the property 
would not be taken from him; but it 
was a monstrous thing that a man should 
be put in the position—as he would be 
under the Bill—of affirming that he was 
injuring his own property, and of writing 
himself down a sort of enemy to the 
public. He did not deny that there was 
something to be said in favour of the 
measure; but he would ask where was 
the effective machinery of the Bill to 
come from? Why, he noticed amongst 
the list of individuals who were to form 
the Private Commission, the name of a 
Nobleman who had accomplished a more 
sweeping destruction of ancient monu- 
ments than, perhaps, any other subject 
of Her Majesty. He would ask the 
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House what was the good of bringing 
in this tiresome measure, year after year, 
without any fundamental reason for its 
necessity being shown? The House 
was asked to go through the form of a 
second reading, when everybody knew 
that the Bill as it stood was entirely 
inoperative. One of the arguments used 
by the supporters of the measure was 
that these ancient monuments were of 
great value; but that was an argument 
which would apply to a great deal of 
other property—and, under it, they 
might ask to schedule the Old Masters 
at Burlington House, which were worth 
infinitely more than those shapeless 
barrows or dilapidated cairns, or any 
of those pre-historic remains in which 
some people took such great interest. 
By way of further answer to the argu- 
ment, it might be contended that some 
of the letters stowed away amongst the 
dusty records of great Houses should 
be scheduled, for some of them were of 

eat value—far greater value than the 
Toned and obsolete objects contem- 
plated by the Bill. Still, he was bound 
to admit, that something was to be said 
in favour of the purpose of the measure ; 
and if his hon. Friend would strike out 
the whole of the compulsory clauses and 
constitute his Commission as a body 
having power to take over ancient monu- 
ments from those willing to transfer 
them, he should be ready to vote for 
the second reading ; but, so long as the 
hon. Member persisted in maintaining a 
machinery which was clearly vexatious 
and wholly inoperative, so long it was 
impossible for him to assent to a measure 
of that description. 

Mr. HERSCHELL expressed a hope 
that the proposition of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Ways and Means 
would not be accepted by the hon. 
Member for Maidstone. They had been 
told that their proper course in dealing 
with this matter was to have moved a 
Resolution for a Select Committee; but, 
for his own part, he could not conceive 
any more effectual mode of. delaying 
legislation in regard to these ancient 
monuments, since the excuse would 
always be made that the Government 
were waiting for the Report of the Com- 
mittee. He would like to know, too, in 
how many cases the recommendations of 
Select Committees had failed to be adopted 
and carried out?—so that there would 
be no security in the procedure recom- 
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mended by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, that the subject would receive 
the attention which he and others con- 
sidered it deserved. It was said that 
the Bill involved an unnecessary inter- 
ference with the rights of private 
property; but when it was conceded 
that these ancient monuménts were 
objects of national interest, had not 
Parliament a right to step in and say 
that as they could not be replaced, so 
they should not be destroyed? All the 
Bill proposed was, that owners of 
monuments should be restrained in 
so far as the nation had an interest in 
restraining them. There would be no 
interference with private management 
and interests, but simply the imposition 
of certain responsibilities. The Bill only 
asked that when an owner contemplated 
the destruction of an ancient monument— 
as might be the case with some future 
proprietor of Stonehenge—the nation 
should have the opportunity of acquiring 
it at its fullest value. 

Lorp HENRY THYNNE contended 
that the Bill ignored two important 
questions—those of economy, and the 
rights of private property. He would 
like to ask the hon. Mensber for Maid- 
stone, who they were who destroyed 
ancient monuments? They were de- 
stroyed more by the antiquarians than 
by any other class of people. He 
remembered seeing an account of some 
Antiquarian Association who went down 
to a certain place to investigate some 
remains which were supposed never to 
have been opened. The President went 
solemnly through the ceremony of 
digging out an indicated spot ; and, after 
several hours labour, he discovered that 
another President had been there 20 
years before him—the only reward of 
their research being a relic with a very 
modern mark upon it. For his own part, 
he should be very sorry to place any 
monuments in charge of the Commission 
proposed under the Bill. If anything 
were to be done at all, the property 
should be placed in the hands of the 
county authorities. The real operation 
of the Bill would be nothing more or 
less than to confiscate private property : 
and for that reason, as well as the 
reason that the measure was an extrava- 
gant one, heshould oppose the second 
readin, 


Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE explained 
that Ossar’s Camp at Wimbledon was 
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sold by its owner for buildin OBES, 
When his neighbours oot this’ they 
offered to buy the Camp at its value for 
building purposes. e@ owner, how- 
ever, refused this. It was then found, 
on an appeal to the Court of Chancery, 
that there was power to restrain the 
owner from carting his materials across 
Wimbledon Common, and consequently 
the value of the land for building 
poses was practically destroyed. ) 
offer to purchase was then renewed by 
the neighbours at the same price ; but 
the owner rejected this, and out of pure 
ite, gave orders to level the Camp. 
ow, if there had been some such 
law as that proposed by the Bill, that 
valuable monument might have been 
saved to the nation. The measure did 
not touch any private right whatever, 
except the right to destroy; but its 
compulsory clauses were necessary in 
order to meet the cases of contumacious 
owners like the one he had referred to. 

Coronet, STANLEY observed that, 
so far as he had read the Bill, the power 
proposed to be vested in the Commis- 
sioners was not in any way limited as to 
the number and extent of the properties 
the Commissioners were empowered to 

urchase. On behalf of the Treasury, 

e was, therefore, bound to demur to 
these provisions, inasmuch as the Com- 
missioners were not the mane who had 
to provide the Ways and Means, and the 
Treasury would possess no control over 
their proceedings. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, there 
seemed to be an erroneous impression 
among hon. Members as to the powers 
of purchase sought by this Bill. All 
that was desired was that in cases 
where the owners wished to destroy 
ancient monuments, they should com- 
municate with the Commissioners and 
give that body an opportunity of — 
chasing the monuments at a fair valua- 
tion. Regarding the extent of the 
powers of expenditure to be vested in 
the Commissioners, the impression of the 
promoters of the Bill was that a certain 
sum would be sanctioned by the Treasury 
and voted by Parliament, and that the 

owers of the Commissioners would be 
imited to the expenditure of that sum. 
That, however, was a question for the 
Committee; but it should be remem- 
bered that the moe expended by the 
Commissioners would represent invest- 
ments in land, which would pay, say, 2 
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r cent. These monuments were being 
rapidly destroyed, and they would even- 
tually disappear if such a Bill as this 
were not passed. The Chairman of 
Committees had said that great powers 
under the Defence Act were sought to 
be obtained by this Bill; but the hon. 
Member would find that the Defence 
Act was introduced into the Bill for 
the purpose of ascertaining and fixing 
the amount of compensation. He 
thought the objections meee pring 
urged against the principle of the Bill, 
po he trusted, aed ore, that the 
House would pass the second read- 
ing. 
‘ite. ONSLOW remarked that many 
hon. Members who had taken a great 
interest in this subject were not present. 
He therefore begged to move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON se- 
conded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Onslow.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE protested 
against the tactics of obstruction brought 
to bear, and stated that the supporters 
of the Bill would take the sense of the 
House rather than yield to such a mode 
of opposition. He maintained that the 
hon. Member for Gloucestershire had 
himself conclusively proved the necessi 
for such a Bill by the admissions whic 
he had made, and was bound to co-ope- 
rate to help it to that Committee in 
which he could amend it. The Chair- 
man of Committees had also worked 
himself up in quite a touching way in 
favour of the absolute necessity for le- 
| open in that direction; and yet he 

id contend to secure that nothing should 
be done to give effect to the deepest and 
most sacred feelings of his heart. The 
hon. Member had taunted the supporters 
of the Bill with not confiding the Bill to 
the Government. They were quite ac- 
customed to such tactics. Sometimes, 
when an hon. Member brought in a Bill, 
he was told that he ought rather to 
have introduced the subject in a Reso- 
lution. Then, if a young Member acted 
upon such advice, he was told that he 
only showed his inexperience in bring- 
ing in that amorphous, invertebrate 
thing called a Resolution, and that he 
should have given the House a Bill to 
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show in what manner he would deal 
with the subject. These were the two 
ways of smothering a measure; but it 
was rather late in the day for the 
Chairman of Committees, good tactician 
as he was, to adopt that attitude, when 
the House, by large and increasing ma- 
jorities, had affirmed the principle of 
this measure. If the Government would 
undertake the charge of the Bill, he was 
sure he could speak for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone, and for those who 
supported him, when he said that they 
would gladly leave the measure in the 
hands of those who could most legiti- 
mately carry it. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE hoped that the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate would be adjourned. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 
56: Majority 8.—(Div. List, No. 19.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


DENTAL PRACTITIONERS BILL. 


(Sir John Lubbock, Sir Philip Egerton, Mr, 
Gregory, Dr. Lush.) 


[BILL 96.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that its object was to provide for 
the examination and registration of 
dentists. It was rather remarkable, 
considering that all doctors and surgeons 
must be examined before they were per- 
mitted to practise, and that chemists and 
druggists were liable to examination, 
dentists should not be compelled to give 
a similar proof of their professional 
skill. The system proposed in the Bill 
had been introduced in America, where 
it had worked satisfactorily. The Bill 
was supported by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and he had presented Peti- 
tions in its favour from more than 
two-thirds of the surgeons practis- 
ing dentistry. The signatures to these 
Memorials . comprised the names of 
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most eminent members of the surgical, 
medical, and dental professions. He 
would not at that hour enter into the 
details of the Bill; but its principal 
object was to protect the public against 
quacks by giving them an opportunity 
of ascertaining whether dentists were 
properly qualified. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
supported the second reading of the Bill, 
but reminded the hon. Baronet who 
introduced it that certain degrees relat- 
ing to dentistry were conferred by the 
Universities. This circumstance seemed 
to have been forgotten, as there was no 
reference to it in the clauses of the Bill. 
Up to the present moment, the public 
Universities both in England and in 
Ireland had been in the habit of grant- 
ing degrees; but by the clauses of the 
Bill, as at present drawn, such degrees 
would be unavailable. He hoped that 
this part of the question would receive 
attention in Committee. 

Dr. CAMERON rose to move the 
adjournment of the debate. At that 
late hour it was quite impossible to dis- 
cuss a Bill involving a principle so im- 
portant. The hon. Baronet who intro- 
duced the Bill informed the House that 
its chief object was to get rid of quackery 
in dentistry. He had no doubt that was 
the object the hon. Baronet had in view ; 
but it was sought to be attained in 
such a way as to provoke the hostility of 
a great majority of the members of the 
medical profession, who were the last in 
the world to interfere on behalf of 
quackery. This Bill, he believed, would 
rather promote quackery than suppress 
it. It proposed that any person practis- 
ing under the title of dentist, or surgeon- 
dentist, or a dentist-surgeon, should be 
liable to fine and punishment unless he 
was registered according to the pro- 
visions of this Bill. It proposed, fur- 
ther, that no person shoal be registered 
who either was not qualified as a 
licentiate in dental surgery by some 
medical licensing body, or who was not 
already practising. The man who was 
not a surgeon would not be allowed to 
call himself a dental surgeon, although 
he might call himself an aural surgeon, 
or an ophthalmic surgeon. He would 
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thus be precluded from adopting a 
speciality. But any man practising 
dentistry, no matter how uneducated, 
would be able to call himself a surgeon 
and a dental surgeon. The British 
Medical Association, comprising many 
members in all parts of the country, 
opposed this Bill, and a Petition against 
it, which was deposited at Zhe Lancet 
office only on Saturday last, had received 
the signatures of the most eminent 
ractitioners in London, including Sir 

illiam Gull. The Bill was also opposed 
bythe most eminent dental surgeons, who 
said that, while at present they were 
distinguished as dental surgeons from 
surgeons practising dentistry, if this 
Bill passed the most uneducated men 
would be equally entitled to call them- 
selves dental surgeons. 

Mr. YOUNG seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Sir JOHN LUBBOOK thought that 
the questions raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the adjournment of the 
debate, although very important, might 
be left to the Committee, as they did 
not go to the root of the matter. The 
Memorial which the hon. Member had 
referred to did not object to the principle 
of the Bill, but merely AO cde certain 
alterations which could be dealt with 
in Committee. He hoped ‘the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate would 
not be pressed. 

Dr. WARD admitted that there were 
many objectionable provisions in the 
Bill, but he was satisfied that the hon. 
Baronet who had charge of it was willing 
to make the necessary alterations. in 
Committee. Some system of registration 
was, undoubtedly, necessary, and the 
Bill ought not to be opposed at that 
stage. Although he objected to the Bill, 
as at present framed, he did not know 
that any professional man could object 
to the principle it laid down. All that 
the hon. Baronet wanted to secure was 
that a certain amount of registration 
should take place to suppress quackery 
and to control a department of surgery 
which had got outside the lines of sur- 
gery, and, to some extent, had fallen 
into the hands of pure mechanicians, 
and was, moreover, outside the control 


of the College of Surgeons. 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 27; Noes 
49: Majority 22.—(Div. List, No. 20.) 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA moved the 
adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Joseph M' Kenna.) 


Mr. J. K. CROSS said, he had sup- 
orted the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
ubbock) in the last division ; butas 

there was other Business to be disposed 
of, he hoped the hon. Baronet would 
not seek to proceed further with the Bill. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK trusted that 
his hon. Friends would not press the ad- 
journment after what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG said, that having tested 
the opinion of the House once, he was 
not desirous of proceeding further. 

Dr. CAMERON did not think there 
was any great necessity for pushing on 
the Bill in such a violent hurry. Hon. 
Members had not seen any of the 
Amendments yet. Opposition to the Bill 
was only withdrawn yesterday or the 
day before, and the right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh University had assured 
him that he ad withdrawn his opposi- 
tion under a mishapprehension. The 
result of that was that the medical pro- 
fession and others interested in the Bill 


had not had an opportunity of consider- 
ing the matter. He would suggest that 
the second reading of the Bill be post- 


poned. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN thought the hon. 
Baronet ought to be very well satisfied 
with having passed one Bill that even- 


ing. 

iin. BIGGAR seconded the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House, for 
the purpose of getting a promise from 
the hon. Baronet that, if the Motion was 
withdrawn, he would not proceed further 


with this Bill. The second reading was | M 


not moved until the most unreasonable 
hour of 20 minutes past 1. 

Mr. MARK STEWART hoped the 
hon. Baronet would move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and not the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Mr. MONK urged that the House 
should either affirm or reject the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. If the House affirmed 
its principle, then his hon. Friend could 
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the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) — to _ further pro- 

on the Bill, he could do so on the 
Motion for oing into Committee. He 
hoped that the otion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House would be withdrawn. 

Mrz. RAMSAY said, the principle of 
the Bill, as he understood it, was simply 
to provide for the formation of a trade’s 
union, or if it be considered more re- 
spectful, of a professional union. The 

ouse wasnotin the practice of legislating 
for such objects as that, nor did he think 
such legislation was desirable. He 
hoped the Motion for the adjournment 
would be persevered in, as at that hour 
they ought all to be elsewhere. 

Coronet STANLEY hoped the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House would 
not be pressed, for considerable incon- 
venience to Public Business would result. 
He trusted that the hon. Baronet would 
take a course which would render such 
a step unnecessary. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 11; 
Noes 61: Majority 50.—(Div. List, 
No. 21.) 


Mr. DILLWYN denied that, as the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
seemed to assume, the House had affirmed 
the principle of the Bill. The debate 
had been directed to the question of the 
propriety of adjourning the debate or 
the House. He would move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Srr JOHN LUBBOCK said, he would 
offer no further opposition to the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Tuesday 5th 
arch. 


GLEBE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Mutholland, Mr. Kavanagh.) 
[BILL 9.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,”— 





place his Amendments onthe Paper. If 





(Mr, Monk,)—put, and negatived. 
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Masor NOLAN said, there had been 
no explanation of this Bill on the second 
reading. Would the Bill apply only to 
the Cle of the Established Church, 
or would it apply to the Clergy of all 
denominations 

Mz. KAVANAGH said, the Bill would 
apply to the Olergy of all denomina- 


tions. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA did not 
think there was any possible objection 
to be urged against this Bill. 

Mz. MACARTNEY said, it was only 
an extension of time for the former Bill, 
which provided for the advance of money 
on security. He knew that many Pres- 
byterian bodies in Ireland had been 
hastening their operations with the view 
of obtaining land for glebes before the 
Act expired. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN had no objection 
to the continuance of the Bill, but 
thought it required amendment. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair,” 
—(MUr. Dodds,)—put, and negatived. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 
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Clause 2 (Extension of time for making © 
loans). 

Masor NOLAN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to leave out the word “ period,” 
and to insert the word “time.” 


Amendment agreed to; word substituted. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered Zo-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Select Committee on the Public Health Act 
1875) Amendment Bill nominated :—Sir Tuomas 

ctanD, Colonel Brisz, Mr. Corserr, Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. Fremantiz, Sir Harcourt Joun- 
stonz, Mr. Peet, Sir Batpwyn LeicurTon, Mr. 
Pacer, Mr. Pett, Mr. Ryprr, Mr. Satz, Mr. 
Wuitweit, Mr. Recmwvatp Yorke, and Mr. 
ALEXANDER Brown :—Power to send for per- 
sons, ‘papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


House adjourned at a oat neg 
00’ . 
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